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(Gr. Jcatarreo, ‘I flow 
a (Use 1160 of fi;reat fre- 
in teniuerate latitudes, 
ly in eliaiijifeable moist 
i in tlie winter season, 
is well-known connec- 
;h sudden falls of tein- 
i, and other epidemic or 
■.w...«.,^-.ieric ciinse.s (see Influ- 
enza ), as also from the chill often experienced at the 
cotnniencement of the disea.se, it is popularly called 
a Kold — a term, however, perhaps somewhat less 
delinite in its meaning than catnn'h, w'hicli word 
is usually restricted to the case of a cold aifectiug 
the chest, and attended with discharge of mucus 
by coughing. A ‘ cold in the head ’ is teiiued, in 
stiict scientilic language, Coryza; we shall, how- 
ever, keep both forms in view in the present article. 
Catarrh, or cold, commonly begins witli a feeling 
of chilliness, which may or may not be attribut- 
able to external causes. Sometimes this is absent, 
theie being only a .sense of languor iind indisposi- 
tion ; not nnfre(piently there is no sensation of an 
unusual kind, irntil a stulliug^is experienced in the 
mrstrils, or severe lieadache, or lioar.senoss witli 
cough, or oppression of the hreathing. It mo.st 
commonly attacks the nostrils ilrst, and afterwards 
tlie air-passages leading to tlic clicst. But the 
muoous meiiibvane.s of the cye.s and mouth are often 
ail'eeted, as rvell as tho.se of the no.se, throat, and 
lungs ; and the disease may hogin in any of these 
situations, and either .spread to them all or leave 
one or more unaffected. ^Vhen it habitually 
attacks the chest, witlmut running through its 
ordinary course as indicated above, there is often 
some spoeial cause of delicacy in the lungs, or 
some constitutional tendency towards Consumption 
(ipv.). The affected mucous membrane is at first 
abnormally red and swollen, and its secretion 
diminished. But it soon begins to pour out a 
disohavge, at first watery, but afterwards glairy 
and of a yellowish colour, or purulent. The eaily 
stages of the disease are attended by considerable 


iiritation of the surfaces affected, and probably no 
one of tlie little ini.series of life is more prostrating 
and discouraging for the time tlian a bad cold in 
tlie head. The tendency of catarrh to attack tlie 
chest, and tlms to pass into Bronchitis (q.v.) or 
Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tubevcnlar disease, constitutes almost its only 
clanger. 

The treatment of a cold is commonly a simqffe 
matter, so far as the ijarticular attack i.s coiioerned. 
But so many colds disappear in a little time with- 
out any special treatment tljat few peisons, unless 
in delicate health, are willing to subject them- 
selves to the confinement which is necessary to 
give any form of treatment a chance of success. 
In the earliest stage a warm hip or foot bath, and 
a large opiate ( Dover’s ]iowdei' especially ) at bed- 
time, if followed by confinement to the house, and, 
in severe cases, to bed or to the sofa for a day or 
two, light farinaceous diet, and, if the slomaeli 
and bowels are at all loaded, a dose or two of 
.some gentle laxative, will generally out short the 
disease. In some persons it yields readily and 
quickly to spirit of camphor, live drops on a lumj) 
of sugar every Imlf-liour; but in others no effect 
is produced, Tree batliing of tlie nose witli 
hot water may relieve the irritability and dis- 
cliarge. In most cases frequent sijrping of warm 
soothing' drinks — gruel, barley-water, blaok-cuiTant 
tea, &c, — is grateful to the patient ; sometimes ice 
gives moie relief. Some persons cure their colds 
by entire abstinence from food, and as much as 
possible from drink ; othera by spirit of mindererus 
and pavegoiic ; some even profess to carry out the 
popular maxim, ‘stuff a cold, and starve a fever,’ 
and maintain that a good dinner and a tumbler of 
whisky or brandy toddy are the best specifics. 
That colds get well under all these methods need 
not be denied ; but multiplied experience has 
shown that ‘ stuffing a cold ’ at its commencement 
is by no means to be commended. In the later 
stages, however, a more liberal diet than at first, 
and in sonic oases even a moderate allowance of 
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"tiKiulant?. atl'iriR cnii^iiierable relief fiojii the 
lef-Iin^' i.f (lejirHs-.iim that remain-, for a time on 
tile -nli-iijence of a oaiarrli. Tlie tenileney to tin's 
lii'i-.X'*', tthen hahitiial. anl rvlien not dependent 
• III aiiv fiirni of oiin-tituvional disorder requiring 
-•pei rU means for its cnie, is best met hv the daily 
”.'0 of tile oold hath, with froijnent exercise in tlie 
Opel! air, and proper venlihation of the slecpiiig- 
iipartment : ahu hy friction of the skin, and by 
clothing which, without being oppressive, is com- 
fortably Wiimi. EvjiOsute to draughts or sudden 
chiils when the surface is perspiring is to be 
ac oidtd : but a cl<i~e confined air habitually 
iircatUed in a ttorksbop or bedroom is a fruitful 
l>rc disposing c.xtt'a of the disease. 

Cat,urh or ctitarrliai intlanimation is al.so used 
in iiindem pcithology of an inflanimatioji with the 
csiar.ictvrs above described in any mucous niem- 
iirnne whatever; we have, for example, catarrh 
of thestomaeii, intestines, hliidder, &c. 

Catarrhini. fdd-'World monkey.^, with a 
narrow partition between the nostrils, with a 
d'-rital formula and including two distinct 
sets of forms, (oj the lower ‘dog-like' ape.s (Cyno- 
Tiioqdul, and (i) the higher ‘inan-like’ forms 
(Anthroiiowuridia). .See Ai'E, Axtheopoid Ape, 
Muxkey. 

Catawba, a name of wine.s, both .still and 
sparkling, pioduced in various parts of the Ignited 
M.ates from the Catawlia grape, the fruit of a 
variety of the ntfi LubnacK, .a Ahirth Anerican 
and Asiatic .species, froui which have been derived 
most of the cultivated North American varieties of 
the vine. It is often said that it was ‘ first found 
growing on the hanks of the Catavvha River’ (in 
North and South Carolina) ; hut it is on record 

+ 1io+ ir 1... » 11 I .. 


Catcbfly, the name of tlie gemts .Silene, of 
which many species produce a .stiolcy secretion on 
the calyx, the joints of the stem, &e., whioli pre- 
vents tire access of ants and other creeping in.seota 
to the honey, so preserving it for the hec.s or other 
Hying insects by vvhicli alone cros,s fertilisation is 
effected. Other CaryopibyliaoeiP, notalily Lychnis 
Viscaria, possess the same means of defence. The 
Nottingham Catchfly i,s Silena nutans, Tiie un- 
related Dionaa muscipztla is also sometimes called 
the Carolina Catclilly. See BioN/EA. 

Catchpoll, a .slieriff’s officer or hailiif, wlm luul 
power to arrest. From catch mdpoli, ‘tire iiead ; ’ 
not as is suggested by the .spelling mtchpole from 
pale; though in various places a long pole was in 
use for catching or holding criminals liy tlie neck, 
having at tlie end of it an iron collar with .a 
I'^-shaped opening, occasionally armed with Hpike.s 
on the in.side. 

Catcau, I/E, or C'ATEAU-OAMnitiisis, a town 
in tile Freueli department of Nord, on the Sello, 
14 miles ESE. of Cambrai. Poji. (I8S6) i)68(i. 
Here in 1559 the treaty of Cateau-Cnmhro.sis was 
conchuled between Henry IL of Franco and Fliilip 
II. of .Spain. 

Catccllisin, any compoiulious system of teach- 
ing drawn up in the form of question and .ni.swer. 

It is derivecl, through low Latin, from a (Ircclc 
vvonl haicchco, which means to resound, or sound 
into one’s ears; to instruct hy word of moulh. 
Persons undergoing instruction in the principles of 
Christianity were hence called Oiitcchumcns (q.v.). 

Catechisms have long formed one of the priiicijial 
nieans employed for popular instruction in tlie 
’ the Christian religion, Tim 


wiues aie oi various graues, the 
Itst iieing of verj- decided value. The vine is 
extremely prolific, the fruit being large, of a deep 
coppen- red, and very sweet. The Catawba gi-ap'e 
du^ hcit on somhern slopes, and on limestone 
sou-. Its slight musky aroma pervades the wine.? 
made from it, .and causes some connoi.sseurs to 
reject all but the veiy choicest of the vintage from 
the catalogue of fir.-t-class wines, 

Cat-b^d (Turd us or Cruleoscoptcs ccirolmeiisis), 
an Ainerican thrush, of the same group as the 
mocking-hird, which it resembles in its vocal 
jinwer.-/. Its name refers to its mew-like erv 
when disturbed. It feeds on many kinds of 
Fait an.1 bemes, also on worms and insects: 
build? a large ne.st of dry twig.s, vveed-s, &c„ with! 
out any attempt at concealment, in a bush or 
tree, oiien in the immediate vicinity of Imraan 
®-’’^*raordinary^boldne.ss in 

the detence of it.s young. It ig a bird of passage 
making it.s way northward in spring through 
Ceorgia and Carolina as far as Massachusette 
In winter it migrates southward.?, and strayed 
specimen.? have been seen as gi-eat rarities on the 
continental coast of the North Sea. 

toShlAs t a®® “ i;otnpo.-dtion peculiar 

mt? and “ three or four 

and in the canon fom. It was onmn- 
aUy synonymous witli the Round fcj.v,), but “he 

ssriiiT"’?'' “‘“■"•w « till 


truths and duties of mu 

conniosition of tlie first catecliifoiiK was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral in- 
•stniction of catecliuniens, and was in'tondod for 
the help both of teachois and pupils. It aiipeara 
to have been in the 8tli and 9th renturio,? that tlie 
first regular cateoliisms wore comjiilud, of wliicli 
that by Hero, a monk of St Gall, tliat of Notker 
Labeo of St Gall, and tliat ascrihod to Otfiiod of 
VV eissenburg in Alsace, are among tlie iiio.st noted. 
At later periods the use. of eatechisins prevailed 
cliiefly among the opponents of the hierarchy, as 
among tlie Waldenses, the Albigerisc,?, the WvcUf- 
lies, and, above all, among the Bohemian Brctliron. 
1 he term catechism appears to have Imun lirst em- 
ployed m Its present sense among the latter. At 
an early penocl m the history of the Reformation 
the Keformers began to avail theraselvos of this 
method of popular instruction, and their catechisms 
became important instruments in that great religi- 
ous movement. After Luther published in 1520 

of /rr'’ enl/Rled A Short Form 

oj tie leii Commandments, the Creed, and the, 

w li^'i- oatechiisms were jiropared 

n tlieologians, tliat of llreim 

(1527-28) being the most notable, In 1,526 JiistiiH 
Jonas and John Agricola had been intrusted with 
II catechism, and Luther’,? vimUi- 
tion of the haxon churches in 1528 led to Ms lire- 

larger and Smaller Catechisms (1529), 

I irtbcrn'”™? ^ 1 *^^ stamlavilH of tho 

v’ Smaller for the people, Tlie 
i-epriulefi: and is very 
extenfiluely used at the present day. A numher of 
catedm^ns were published also hy^he theo oglans 
ai It KMormed churches. The most noteworthy 
thLf of . Heuiolberg catechisms, anil 

i ^ ^ Bnllmgev (Zurich, 16,55). The 
Smaller, were 

pne woiK of Calvin. Ihe latter was nuWished 
m Pi-euch in 1536 (Lat. ed. 1638) i'^tlfe former 
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ajipeared in Freiicli in liidl or lo42 (Lat. etl. 134t5), 
rvas f=peeflilj" translated into various languages, and 
became an acknowledged standard of the Reformed 
„ clmrclies, not only in Switzerland lint in the Low 
' Countries, in France, and in Hungary. The Firat 
^Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church {1560) 
directs that the children be taught thw catechism 
— ‘ which c,atecliism i.s the most perfect that ever 
yet wa.s used in the kirk ’ — every ' Sonilay ’ afler- 
iionu in the prB.sence of the people. The C’hui'cli of 
Geneva has set aside the authority of Calvin’s cate- 
chisms. The Heidelberg or Palatinate Catechism | 
is of greater importance, however, than any other 
as a standard of the Swiss Reformed churches. It 1 
was oompiiled by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar 1 
Olovianus and Zacharias Ursinus, at the request of 
the Elector Frederic III. of the Palatinate; it was 
imblished in 1563, was ajiproved by several synods, 
and recognised as a Hyinbolieal book by the Synod 
of Bort in 1619, .and has been translated into all 
the langnage.s of Europe. It i.s the standard of the 
Dutch and German Reformed churches of America. 
A tercentenary edition of this eatechism was 
puhlishod in German, Latin, and Engli.sh at New 
Vork in 1863. — King James said at the Hampton 
Court Conference tliat in Scotland ‘ every one who 
was the .son of a good man ’ thought himself com- 
jretent to write a catechism. The catechisms of 
the Scotti.sh Reformation must have been numerous. 
The mo.st popular, until it wa.s .superseded by the 
Westminster Catechism, rva-s John Craig's Smaller 
Catechism (Edin, 1581 ; edited by T. G Law, 1883). 
— The doctrino.s of tiio Sooinians are embodied in 
the gi'eator and smaller Raonvian Catechisms 
(Polish ed. Racnw, 1005; Latin ad. 1609), Besides | 
a cateohism of 1660, in the form of a conversation 
between father and son, said to have been written 
by George Fox, the Cinakers have that of Robert 
Barclay (1673), in which tlie auswera arc in the 
language of the Bible, the distinctive peculiarities 
of tire sect being involved in the questions. 

In tire Church of Rome there were several 
cateoMsms published in Germany and elsewhere 
before the Tridentine settlement of doctrine. A 
Scottish catecliism, known as Arohbisiiop Hamil- 
ton’s, was issued by authority of a provincial 
coanoil in 1553, and was ordered to be read in 
elmroh by the parish priests. But in 1563 the 
Corrncil of Trent in its twenty-fourth session 
determined to compose and preserihe for the whole 
chirrolr an arrthorised form of catechism, which the 
hishnps were to have trarrslated iirto the rutlgar 
tongue, and expounded to the people by the 
curates. Tiro woiir was, however, not carried 
through by the council itself, and Pius IV. in- 
trusted its completion to a conrmisaion of four 
theologians. Eminent sclrolars were also appointed 
to perfect its latinity, and when finished tn 1564 
it was once again sn'lnriitted to a new commission 
rrtrder (Cardinal Hiiietus. It linally appeared in 
1566 trnder the title Catachismiis liommius ex (hereto 
Gomilii Trkhniini Pii Y. Font. Max. Jusm editus. 
Ill form it is not catechetical, arid it is addressed, 
not to tire people, but to the curates as a guide to 
thenr in their instructions. It posses, se,s very high 
authority, but is ill adapted for popular use. For 
lay teaching it ha-s fallen into desuetude, and has 
been siiprerseded by various catechisms of more 
private origin. The most popular of these were 
prepared by the Jesuit Peter Canisius. His larger 
woidv, entitled Smimia Foctri/ua et Institutionis 
Chrhtiamv, was puhlishecl in 1554, and the shorter 
(1556) reached more than 400 editions, and was 
used in the Bchools of all countries. In the 
])resent day, as a general rule, each diocese pos- 
.se.sses a oateoliism of its own aiiproved by the 
bishop. In England the .short ‘ Penny Catechism ’ 
is used by authority of all the bishops in concert. 


The catecliism called tlie Orthodox Confession 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Chtirch, 
was prepared about 1640 liy Peter Mogilas, 
metropolitan of Kief, and received .sjunbolical 
authority from a synod at Jerusalem in 1672. 
It is often called the Larger Ru.ssian Catechism, 
to distinguish it from the .Smaller Catecliism pre- 
pared by order of Peter the Great in 1723. TIie.se 
were practically .superseded by the catechisms of 
Platon, metropolitan of Moscow (first published in 
1762), and of Pliilaret, also metropolitan of Mo, scow, 
which has since 1839 been in general use in the 
schools and cliurches of Russia. — Besides these cate- 
chisius, which have a historic interest, or are of 
importance from their symbolical character, there 
have ajipeaved at all periods, since the Reforma- 
tion, many others, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, some doctrinal, some controversial, some 
devoted to particukar subjects, as the .saorameuts, 
or to particular puipose.s, as the preparation of can- 
didates for admission to the Lonr.s Supper, some 
adapted to the mental cap.acity of very young 
children, &c. Tlie opinion, liowever, has become 
prevalent, that doctrinal abstracts are not the 
be.st form in wliieli religion can be presented to 
the young, and the use of cateoliisiiis has accord- 
ingly been in some mea.sure rclinqiiislied in favour 
of oilier methods of in.struction. 

The catechism of the Clinroh of England with 
which wo are most familiar is the .smaller one 
published in tlie Book of Common Prayer. It is 
in two parte ; the iir.st contains and o.xplain.s the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
inandmente, and the Lord’.? Prayer ; the second 
explains tlie two sacraments. Baptism and tlie 
Lord's Supper. It is not knoum with absolute 
certainty who wa,s the author of the first part ; 
probably Crannier and Ridley liad the principal 
liaud in framing the que,stiona and answers. It 
was originally put forth in the reign of Edward VI. , 
and conclenmed as heretical in the reign of Mary, 
and underwent several modifications from 1549 to 
1661. It must not be confounded with Cranmev’s 
Catechism (1548), which was a larger work, clift'er- 
ently arranged, and probably translated ohiefty from 
the Latin catechism of Justus Jonas. This first part 
of the church catechtem was formerly spoken of as 
the Shorter Catechism. There was a larger chuich 
catechism comijilod also in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Poyiiat, Bishop of 'Winche.sler, and pub- 
lished, together witli the 42 Articles, in 1553, and it 
corresponds in some dogi-ee with the smaller work 
above de.soribed. It was afterwards revi.sed and 
enlarged by De,aii Nowell, and published in 1570 ; 
and, though never officially promulgated by the 
church, it has some authority from having been 
approved by the lower house of Convocation. At 
the Hampton Court Conference (1604), tlie Shorter 
Catechmni wa.s considered too short, and Nowell’.s 
lai-ger one ‘too long for novices to learn by lieart; ’ 
accordingly, at James I.'s suggestion, an addition 
was made to the fonner of that explanation of the 
two sacraments which now forms the second part of 
the church cateclusm. This is attributed to Dean 
Overall. The whole is a work much osteenied by 
all sections of the church as remarkable for its 
simplicity, truth, and catholicity. It, however, 
states sacramental doctrine in a way that is not 
very acceptable to the extreme Low Church party. 
Hence, the Prayer-book put forth by the Cluirch 
of Ireland, while leaving the catechism otherwise 
untouched, ingeniously intorpoktE.s an additional 
question and answer (based on Article XXVIIL), 
which, in the opinion of many, tends to modify the 
ideas suggested by the catechism concerning Holy 
Communion. Modifications occur, too, in the 
Catocbisni of the American Episcopal Clmrcli. 
The rubric, s in the Common Prayer-book enjoin 
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the tfjiEiiiiir of the rateclAin in the oUiueli on 
Sun.fav^ and liolidaya after tlie second ^ 

Evenih" Praier; and the oOtli canon contains a 
like inyinctidn, impo-ing penalties on 
nho neldect thi., Tlie custom of ?atechm ng m 
the fhnr.’h had fallen into alnwat nnivemal disuse, 
but in TiianT pnii'lies it has been revived witli 

excellent icsult--. i vi. 

The Laremram! Shorter Catechisms ndiich, nitli 
thy Westniinstci Confession of haith, coMtitute 
the standards or syinbulieal hooka of the 
terian churches tliroiurlmut the Entiali emjnre and 
the I'nlted States of America, were compiled uy 
the .Issemhly of Divines at 'Westminster (q.v.): 
the Shorter Catechiam ' to he a direotovj' for 
cateehisin}^ .such as are of weaker capacity j the 
Larirer, ‘Sir catechisinj,' such as have made .some 
proliciencx in the knowledt^e of the Christian 
rclipiou.’ ' Tlie Larjjer Catechisin was 27re.sented to 
the'^En^dish Hira.se of Comnnnis on 2'2d Octoher 
1647 ; the Shoiter on the 25th Novemher 1647— 
and both, with jiroofs added, on or hefoie the 
Utk sVjiril 164S; and in July 164S both received 
the .sanction of the General A.ssemhly of the 
Church of Scotland — the General Asseiiibly, in 
the act approving of the Larger Catechism, de- 
clining it to he 'a rich treasure for increasin'; 
knowledge among the penjde of God,’ and that 
‘ they hle.ss the Lord that so excellent a oatechisiu 
has iieen pteiiared.’ The Shorter Cateehism has, 
however, been far more generally used for the 
pnrjiose of instiuction than the Larger, which has 
been generally felt to he too minute in its state- 
ments, and too burdensome to the memory to he 
employed as a catechism. Even the Shorter Cate- 
chism' is regarded by many, who .substantially 
adhere to its doctrine, as cairyiug the statement 
of dogmatic tiieology beyond what is nroper for 
elementary instnictron, wliilst it has been long 
felt to he' un.suitahle for the very young and the 
very ignorant, and its use is now ahiiost always 
preceded by that of catechisms more adapted to 
their capacity. Its influence, however, has been 
very great in foiming the religious Q^iinions, and 
ill exercising and training the intellectual faculties, 
wherever Presbyterianism has pwevailed ; for it has 
been, and still i'. in aliuo.st univereal use among 
Presbyterians speaking the English language, ami 
to a considerable extent among Independents or 
Congregationalists both in Britain and America. 
In Holland also, a translation of it has been much 
used. It is very generalljr regarded, by those 
whose doi^nal views are in accordance with it, 
as an admirable coiiiuend of Christian doctrine and 
duty. ‘The older I grow,’ said Carlyle — ‘and I 
now .stand upon the brink of eternity— the more 
come;, hack to me the iirat sentence in the cate- 
cluMu which I leamed when a child, and the fuller 
and deepier its meaning becomes ; “A'’^hat is the 
rfiief end of nian ? — ^To glorify God, and to enjoy 
Hun fur ever.'’ ’—Catechisms without number lia'd 
Iteen issued by Puritan divines in England between 
and 1645. A large jiroportion of the memhevs 
of the M cstminster Assembly had preiiously iiuh- 
lished catechi^nrs of their own. The authorslup of 
the Assembly’s Catechisms has been the subject 
of much debate, or at least the authoi-ship of the 
fimt drafts of them ; it being admitted that they 
weie rirepared with gi-eat care by comiuitteos of 
+1 probability appears to be, 

that their authorship is to be ascribed entii-ely to 
riiese committees ; and that, like the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, they are thus the result of 
j i. S®® Ehrenfeuchter, 

Gcsehwhte desKatochisniimdm)-, Niemeyev, Col- 
l^tmOonfcsnrnimijim)-, Schaff's Sistory of the 
(3 vols. New YoriC 1876 j 


Ca'tccllII* MihHtanro imiploycd^ in tanning 
and dyeing and medicinally an an aMtringont. "i’ho 
catechu of commcrco is olitainod chiclly from tu'o 
Bast Indian tiecs {Afafin ('utirlni and A. Simiu). 
The former is common in mo.Mt jiai'ls id' liidia, and ® 
also in tropical East Africa, and tho latti'i* grow,s inx 
Southern India, Bengal, and Gujovat. Catcidui is 
known in India by the namo hit or /, iii. ( liitch is 
another form of one or otlmr of Ihomi iiaums, and 
is a emnmoii commercial name. Tho troe.s ain cut 

(iowii when they aro about a foot in diaiiietur, 
and according to smno accouulH only the henri- 
wood is used, hut other reports say Unit tlio 
•ivhole of tho woody part of the trunk is uliliNeil. 
The catechu is ohtaiuuil by ciittiug it into small 
chips, and hoiliiig il 'i> wati'r, straiiiiiig the 
liquid from time to time, and adding fresh sup- 
lilies of chip.H, till the oxtraet is of sullieieut coii- 
sistence to lie poured into clay luoulds; or when 
of the thickness of tai', it is alhiw(‘il to harden for 
two days, so that it will mil, run, and is lunui'd intii 
balls about the sizo of oraiigi-s, whieh are idaceil on 
limsks of rice or on leaves, ami apiiear in (‘onimeveii 
enveloiied in them. (Jateelui is of a dark-lirowii 
colour, liard and lirittlu, ami when broken lias a 
sliiniiig .surface. It possessc.s an astringent LasLo, 
hut no odour. It is a I’ury permanent eiilimr, ami 
is employed in the dyuing of lilack.s, hrowns, fawns, 
drabs, &c. Urdinavy eounnerciiil eatecliu or eiitcii 
is conmoaed of catuclni-taimie aciil, wliicli i.s soluble 
in colli water, and ciitoehhi nr eateclniui arid, whicli 
Is nearly iiwoluldo in eold but solulile in lioiliiig 
water. The latter can be Hi‘)ianiloil in the statu 
of minute, acicular, colmirless cvyHl.alH, l(, is often 
adulterated with earthy snliHtaiices, hut ils wady 
soluhilitj' ill water and aleohol sUmild at (mini show 
the iire.seneo of such by leaving tlu'in linhind in an 
imsoliible .state, Anicii or I’alin ( !ati‘ehii, soinetijnes 
called Ceylon Catuehu, ilill'erH wholly from the 
above. It is got from the riiie iiiiIh nf tlie Betel 
palm, which yield, by hoiliiig, a black, v(‘vy 
astringent extract, roHomliling trim eatecliu, lint 
of Inferior quality. Tliis Huhstaneo is mnily 
exjiorted from India (soo AulOdA, liii'i'm,). ( laiiihir 
(q.v.) may bo regariUid as a Idinl of eaLc(‘lm. 7'rmi 
J’ajmiicd, or Jiipim 2<Uuih, is an old uaiue for 
catechu, not ((nil, o disused, givon in mistaki' ns to 
its nature and origin, Aiiout 111)01) tuns nf eato(‘hu 
orcutch are annually inqiortcd into Great Britain 
from India. 

Claleclni'ineiiH (Gr. hilirliniiiortioi, (icvsnns 
umlergoingn, conrso of inol imitiun ; see ( 'A'VliCJnm ), 
the aiipollation giv(‘n, in tho early ( IhrlHt.hiii elnireh, 
to tho.se converted .lews and lieatlu'iiH who liad not 
yet received hapLiMin, lint word (nnh'i'going a course 
of training and inslruc.tinu jirepaml nry to i t . They 
had a place assigned them m Ilni cnngn'gation, but 
were not iiermitted to he ]ir('.s(mt (i,t tlin disiiensa- 
tion of tho Lord’s Hiqqier, whieli from the end of the 
2d century was regarded as a sacred niystc'iA', 'riio 
name Cateclunuuns llrst occurs as (.Im designation 
of a separate body in tlio tiiuo of 'rorliiltian, and 
their (.IrntrihiiUon into dill'evont elasses or grailoH 
according to their (irolieieney, is first n'romid to 
by Origen. The must I'aiiuiiis eateelietii'al hoIkioI 
of the early cliuroh iras tlial, of Alo.vamlria, which 
had Pantamns, Gliinieiit, Origen, Diiniysiiis and 
others among its teachers, Tho only extant simi'i- 
niems of the aiuiiont eateelietical telu'lung (whieh 
was not necessarily by question and answiir) aro 
twenty-three ieotiiroR tiy Cyril of devnsaloin (,'I‘IH), 
and Augustine’s IJc mirrhkiiinlls A!mff/w,v, --Tbo 
tenn Catechumens was atliu'wiu'ils cmidoyed to 
cl(3signate young luonihors of the Gliristian cliuveh 
who wore receiving iustructhm to iireriavo thorn 
for conhniiathm or for tlio Lord’s Knppi'r, and it 
IS still often used in this sonsu. Boo Dmtni’UNA 
Arcani. 
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Ca'tCiJ’OVieS, in yliilosophy, tlie liigliet.t classes, 
under which objects of knowledge can be sy&te- 
uuitically arranged, understood as an attempt at a 
- comprehensive classification of all that exists. The 
” name has come down to us fiom Aristotle, in whose 
system the categories are ten in number : Sicli- 
stance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situ- 
ation, possession, action, and suffcrinij. From the 
point of view of logic, these may lie reilnced to two : 
.suhstance and attribute ; of metaphy.sic.s, to being 
and accident. The Cartesians had the three cate- 
gories — substance, attribute, and mode; Leibnitz — 
substance, quantity, quality, action or passion, and 
relation ; and Locke — substance, mode, and rela- 
tion. J. S. Mill classifies all exi.ytenee,s or describ- 
able tliing.s as follow.s ; (1) Feelings, or state.s of 
consciousness, the most comprehensive experience 
that the human mind can attain to, since even the 
external world is only known aa conceived by our 
minds; (2) the minds which experience those feel- 
ing,? ; (3) the bodies, or external objects, which are 
supposed to excite all that class of feelings th.at we 
denominate sensation.? ; (4) the succession.? and co- 
existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, hetrveen 
feelings or states of consciousness. Although those 
relations are considered by us to .subsi.st betrveen 
tho bodies, or things, exteimal to our mind.s, we are 
driven in the Inst resort to consider them as really 
•subsisting between the .states of each one’s own 
individual mind. 

The categories of Kant are conceived under a 
totally cliU'erent point of view'. The lioot-notions of 
the understanding ( iS'ffOiiWiScj'riya clcs Verstandes), 
they arc the specific forms of the a priori or formal 
element in rational cognition — forms inherent in the 
understanding, under which tlie mind embraces the 
objects of actual experience. Tliu Kantian philo- 
sophy supposes that human knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outward things— 
colour, sound, touch — and partly of mental ele- 
ments or functions existing prior to all experience of 
the actual world. ( This is the point of dilFerence 
between the school of Locke, who rejected all innate 
ideas, conceptions, or forms, and the school of Kant, 
No such question was raised under the ArLstotelinn 
categories.) Kant’s categories are as follows: (1) 
Quantity, including unity, multitude, totality; (2) 
Quality, including reality, negation, limitation; 
(3) Relation, including sub.stance and accident, 
cause and efl’ect, action and reaction; (4) Modality, 
which includes poshibility, existence, neces.sity. 
These indicate the elements of our knowledge a 
priori; and though they are the nece,ssaiy con- 
ditions under which alone experiences can be real- 
ised to the mind, are merely subjective forms of its 
own activity, distinct from and inapplicable to the 
■world of the thing in itself— that lies out- 

side and beyond. Fichte based the whole system of 
the categories of reality on the affirmation of itself 
by the Ego — the primitive function of self-conscious- 
ness. Hegel carried this further, and showed that 
this jnimitive function supplied the principle needed 
to harmonise and unify the objective and subjective 
elements in thought. Thought and being are ulti- 
mately identical, and the categories are thus merely 
deJinita aspects or determinations (Bestimmungen) 
of the universal of thought, ■ndiicli is identical rvith 
reality or actual existence. 

Ca'teiiary. The catenaiy is the curve formed 
by a Ilexihle 'liomogeiieoiis cord hanging freely be- 
tween two points of support, and acted on by no 
other force than gravity, the name being suggested 
by Lat. catena, ‘a chain.’ The catenary possesses 
several reiiiarkahle jiroperties, one of wliicli is, that 
its centre of Gravity (q.v.) is loiverthan that of any 
curve of equal peiinieter, and ivitli the saino fixed 
points for its extremities. It is of importance for 
the theory of .suspension Bridge,? (q.v.). 


Cateili'l^va, a genus of fossil tabulate corals 
peculiar to ralmozoic strata, confined in Britain to 
the Silurian measures. See Coeal. 

Cateran (Gaelic and lnA\, ccatharnadi, ‘a 
.soldier ’ ), originally an Irish or Highland .soldier, a 
kern ; usually, however, a Highland reiver or free- 
booter. See Clan, Highlands. 

Caterpillar, the larval .stage of butterflies and 
moths (Lepidoptera), and the representative in this 
special order of the grub, maggot, or larva phase in 
the life-histoiy of many insects. 

General Structure . — The caterpillar, so familiar 
in its external appearance, has usually 12 body- 
rings, not including the head, i.s provided with 
.strong biting jaws, strikingly contrasted with the 
mouth organs of the adult, has three pairs of five- 
jointed clawed legs on the region corresponding to 
the thorax, and usually five rudimentary stumps or 
prn-leg.s on tlie abdomen. These unjointed append- 
age.? are borne on the sixth to the ninth, and on the 
twelfth segments of the body ; some of them may he 
absent ; in the majority of cases they are adapted 
for clamheving. The body may he naked or covered 
with hails, bristles, and spines, which, in caterpillar.? 



Kg. 1. 

a, Cliocraamixi lersrt, slinivliig eye-liko spot,? ; 1, young cater- 
pillar of LcikjiMla Enphorhiih (after Woisuiann). Cf. llg. 6. 

living an exposed life_, are usually brightly coloured. 
The large head is divided by a median line, and 
bears six eye-spots on each side, a pair of short three- 
jointed feelers, strong upper jaws or inandihles, 
be.sides jointed palps on the two successive pains of 
mouth appendages. Two well-develojied spinning 
organs open on tlie second pair of maxillre forming 
the lower lip or labium. On each side, on the first 
ring, and on the fourth to the eleventh, there are 
nine paiis of stigmata or openings into the respira- 
tory air-tuhes. ' Hatschek has observed the appear- 
ance of three pairs of stigmata on the jaw-segments 
of the head. The colours are familiarly bright in 
many instance.?, and may have their seat in the 
cuticle or in the skin below, or veiy fiequently in 
deeper regions of the body. A nietallio sheen is 
.soniotimes snperadded. The surface is often beau- 
tifully marked longitudinally, or transversely, or 
with ring-.spots and eye-.spots. Odoriferous and 
other glands frequently occur on the skin, and 
are in some cases (Dicranura, Orgyia) eversible. 
The internal anatomy of the caterpillar, though 
e,?sentially resemhling that of the adult, diffars in 
some striking features. Thus while the larva has 
11 to 12 separate nerve ganglia in the ventral 
chain, the adult insect has usually only two 
separate ganglia in the thorax, and five in the 
abdomen. The digestive sy.stem is comparatively 
short and simple ; the oirculatoiy and respiratory 
systems much like those of the adult ; a few aquatic 
caterpillars have gill-like appendages. 

History. caterpillar develops like any 
other larva from the segmented egg and differen- 
tiating embryo ; _ its life is usually more or less 
active and voracious; it undergoes several moult- 
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i:A-' "r ‘j.ihhis : l.e“ins to ae\-L‘lqii hiiine of the ajlult 
ftniclare-r rrail fail^ into a ijuie^cent i»upa, chvy- 
s xli-, I ir aurelia .•^tagu. The piiqa i,- usually ( except 
iu hutterllk-'l in-heatheil in a i-ilkeu cocoon, may 
h-tiX!'il nr flee, eii'titmleil hy one thvea'l or more 
to leaf ni- hiciueh, or hiihlen an ay umlergi mind. 
Anu'ii ' iiutterflie', the nninsheatUed pupa may he 
ta^tenerl head linuuuaiJs hy a single silken rope 
f.-.-tencil to the tail end (pnycc or head 

miuard' with .an extra snspen.sor round the body 
I ‘/f. -I'li.f"' I. The intimate -tructural changes asso- 
li.ited with the reinarkahle alteration in hahit of 
life hai e not yet keen fully follotvecl. One of the 
!n>nt impiu-tant features is the appear, ance on the 
I'.itfu pillar of ’.vhat .are knntvn as •iniaginal discs, 
V id"n aiipear to arise from the skin, and 'dve 
nriaiii to the liinhs and tvings of the adult 
iii'ifct. In the fpiieseent pupa stage veiy im- 
j'ortaut ch.anges g,j nn, amounting to more or less 
(/f a remaking ot the entire hody; hiit it is not 
possihle uithiii the pie=ent liiidts to desciibe the 
I'liauges undergone hy the digestive, nervous, and 
other .s\ stems, or the veiy in.'irked transformation 
Ilf the 'mouth ajipeudages. The cocoon in ivhich 
the pupa heemnes the perfect insect may he alto- 
gether ah, sent, or veiy .slight, or .strikingly compact 
and jiiiitectivo. Some linn cocoons open very 
neatly from the inside hy ralnilar lips, and in other 
ca-es'the moth i» known to .soften the walls of its 
Irrlsfin hy means of some secretion. Tim gilded 
colour of some pujia- ( chrysalids indeed ), so nimeral- 
like in appearance, not* improhahly arose, it has 
been .suggested, in hot dty couiitiies, and had a 
protective value among dry rocks. It has been 
shown e.xperimeti tally to .arise as a direct con- 
seijuence of hriglit 'sunoundings. The cocoon 
occasionally consists solely, or almost solely, of 
the hairs of the larva ; ' in some oases leave.s, 
wood, earth, Ccc. are vised in construction; in 
most moths it is spun. Tlie work of spinning the 
Usual cocoon !■= carried on almost ceaselessly, .some- 
times for four or (ire days, and Trouvelot calculates 
that the larva of Polvpliemus in distrilmting its 
.silk must have inoretl its head to and fro about 
254,000 tiiiie.9. 

A very primitive in.sect type i.s represented hy 
a widely distributed genus i’eripatua (ipv.), which 
remains permanently at a sort of caterpillar level, 
and .serre.s to connect jointed-footed animals or 
artliiopods with worm-like forms. The caterpillar 
uvay he interpreted as in jiart a recapitulation 
of this historical stage in the evolution of insects. 

rig. 2. — Peripatus : 

Survival ot ancestral iiavects (from Moseley). 

Tive caterpillar thus reprC'ents the prolongation of 
ail ance,stral .-ind eininyonic stage, while many of its 
characters have arisen as .secondary adaptations to 
itii peculiar mode of life. Between each moult there 
i-s a period of miiescence, and tlii.s becomes greatlv 
pi'olonged in that all-important moult in which the 
mouth organs of the larva are modified into those of 
tlie jinult. Free life at a period so momentous would 
evulently lie disadvantageous even if it were pos- 
.sihie. TJie pupa, furthermore, nmy come to have 
a .secondary importance other than that of simply 
Iveing Mi exhausted fiiiiescence .at the fin.al moult- 
ing ; it may come to lie of vital moment as a pro- 
tective phase, hy me.ans of which the insect sur- 
vival the cold of winter or the drought of the 
(CoBsus)the preparatoiy 
Stages maj he prolonged for three yeais. From 



another point of view' the life-lu.story m.ay heemno 
more intelligible — viz. from tlie side of it.s physi- 
ologv. In the emhiyonio developiiieiil the young 
foriii is built up at the expen.so of its endow-, -ij 
ment of food-capital. The first chapter is one 
of p.assivity and living on past g.ains. WlicntM 
the.-.e are exhausted, and the eiuhryonic prooe.SROS 
completed, the larva emerges, hungry, voraoiou.s, 
active. In its ravages and mqultings it exhibits 
, altemate minor rhythms of activity and passivity. 

' Finally having laid u]) a store of food-o.apital in the 
! recesses of its ‘fatty body,’ it foils a.sleep into tlie 
' more emphasised quiescence of the iiupa stage. 
During this phase of fasting and passivity, .and 
of life sustained by past gains, momentous cliaiiges, 
as.sociated with gradii.al loss of weight, take place, 
and the final debut is made by the appearance of 
the active, fnigal, sexiially-matnre, eomp.aratii'ely 
short-lived adult. It is not yet possible to ration- 
alise the details of the life-history, hut in the 
alteraatioiis of activity .and jiassivity connium to 
.all living organi.sms, and here more ni.avked than 
in any other case, tlie .solution must ho sought. 

Protection and Colour . — Caterpillars are evi- 
dently enough tempting juicy morsels to birds and 
other'iusect-eating animals ; their slow movements 
vender them liable to ready capture, and, a.s 
iVallace has pointed out, their soft-wallod tense 
structure is ‘ extremely dangerous, for a slight 
wound entails great loss of blood, while a moderate 
injury must prove fatal.’ It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that c.atevpillars, in coinnum with 
the l.arvas of other insects, have found out, or have 
hecoine the subjects of, various devices for evading 
their enemie.s. The more conspicuous forms almost 
always po.ssc.ss .some unjileasant attrilnito in taste 
or smell, either in the tissues generally or in special 
glands. Weismann notes how a curious lashing 
about of the tail may preserve one form, and how 
the juices of another attract a iiroteotive body- 
guard of aiit.s. Otliens are .so imoanuy in the dis- 
position of their hair-tufts and colour, or in the 
‘ terrifying atti- 
tudes’ wliioli they 
as.snme,tliat their 
cautious though 
hungry foes leave 
them alone. But 
distaste and re- 
puLsion may on 
.stress of hunger 
he overcome, and 
only a relative- 
ly small number 
of larva' trust 
to this mode of 
defence. Thus 
othere are in 
their colour and 
markings so like the plants on which they feed, 
or the ground on ivhicli they crawl, tluit they 
avoid detection, and this protective resemhlanoe 
is often not merely general and snuerlioial, but 
detailed and exact. Thus some when fixed as 
pup.a to the stems of plants, are almost iudistin- 
guiHlnable from knobs or stunted twigs. In iho 
twig-like attitude the supporting thread is some- 
tinies dispensed with. Otheus are like little splin- 
ters of wood, or the curled margins of withored 
leaves. The liaiiis and ilesliy tubercles may prevent 
the casting of a sharp .shadow. N or is the ‘ muniovy ’ 
conlined to re.sembluig the p.arts of plants, hut a 
palatable insect may probably save itself by approxi- 
mating in colour to one that is distasteful. Mr 
Bates observed a large caterpillar deceptively like 
a small venomous .snake. Protective resomhiance 
may he further abetted by unpalatable t.asta or 
unpleasant smell. Some forms hide during the 





Fig. fi.— Torrifying iiltitiidc of larva 
ot Dkr(mura viiiuhi (after I’oul- 
toii). 
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day ; others feign death when caught. In more 
than one species (Dicranura) the larva spurts out 
formic acid. 

Darwin had been impressed with the colouns of 
cateipillar.s, which, occurring as 
they do on larva’, could not be 
referred to the action of sexual 
.selection. Though, as an excep- 
tion, a male caterpillar maj' he 
much brighter than the female, 
the two .sexes are all hut invari- 
ably the same, and no sexuality 
or sexual choice i.s yet devel- 
oped. AYallace attacked the 
problem, and maintained that 
the conspicuous forms were dis- 
tasteful to birds and reptiles, 
and that the con.spicuous colours 
were advantageous reminder.s of 
unpalatahleness. To this Poul- 
lon has added the necessary 
caution, that animals forced by 
liunger vMl eat tlie distasteful 
beauties, and come to like them. 

Por a nio.st interesting seric.s 
of .studies on the colour anil 
markings of catevpillare, the 
reader should consult Pro- 
fessor AVelsmann’,s Studies in 
the Theory of Descent, and tlie valuable editorial 
notes of the translator. Professor Meldola. The 
whole burden of Weismann’s work is to show that 
in the marking and colouring (of the S^)hingid^o 
in particular) no action of an impelling vital force 
can he recognised, hut that ‘ the origination and 
perfection of these characters depend entirely on 
the known factors of natural selection and correla- 
tion,’ though of coui-so natural selection can only 
operate on the variation.s possible to the physical 
constitution and conditions of the organism. In 
tracing the pve.sumed historical evolution of the 
Spbingida’, which is more or less fully recapitu- 
lated in the individual development, he starts ( 1 ) 
from concealed or subterranean, white nr yellow, 
forms, with a hom on the tail and with bristles, but 
without markings; (2) in adaptation to life on 
linear plants like grasses, longitudinal markings 
are evolved and eontirraed by natural .selection ; 


Fig. 4.— Hawthorn 
twig with at- 
tached twig-like 
larv.a (a) of 
Eimia Gradce- 
fiata ( after Poul- 
tou ). 




Fig. 5. 

a, Caterpillar otSpUnj! ConvolvtiU; h. Larva of Macroglossa 
StsUcitarum, ehowing lines and spots (niter ’Weismann). 

(3) these are succeeded by oblique stripes, spread- 
ing from one segment to another, evolved by 
natural selection and correlation, and followed by 
the disappearance of the longitudinal lines which 
spoil the effect; (4) on the second last segment 
rmg-spots then appear, and tend to spread to other 
rings ; these are deceptively like the berrie.s of the 
food-plant at one time, or have a terrifying eye- 


like appearance afterwards, and are often .signals 
of dlstastefulness. 

Poulton made a long series of experiments of 
a moat iutere.stiiig nature on tlie subtle rela- 
tions between Lepidopterous larva' and their 
suiToundings. The colours and niarking.s have 
a double source : ( 1 ) pigments derived iram 
the fond -plants ; (2) pigment.s proper to the 
larvre. A laiwa may he cnloui'eil from either or 
both of these .sources ; all greens seem due to the 
chlorophyll, and most yellows to the xanthophyll 
of plants ; other colours to the proper pigments 
of the lan'ip. Tlie derived pigment.s are more 
frequently the ha.sh< of general resemblances to 
surrounilingfe, the true pigments of special and 
detailed likene.ss. Poulton airanges the causes of 
colour in larvse, in the presumed historic order of 
their enqiloyment, thus; (1) Ready-made colour 
in the internal tissues and organs, in the digestive 
tract, fat, and dorsal blood-ves.sel ; (2) derived 
pigments which have passed through the walls of 
the digestive tract into the blood or tiie tissue 
under tlie eiitiole; (3) true pigment in the cuticle 
and in the layer immediately below (the hyjioder- 
mis). But the point of most general interest is the 
relation between the colour of the larva? and that 
of their food-plants, tVitliin the same species the 
colours may vary to suit the colour of the feeding- 
ground. Ahuuilant instances of this are recorded 
in Meldola’.s notes to Weismann's Studies. 
McLaehlan noted for in.stance tliat the larva’ of 
Eiiuitliecia ubsynthinta were yellowish on the 
yellow ragrveed (Senecio jacohwu), reddish on the 
imrplisli centaury {Centaurea niyru), and white 
on the mayweed [Matricaria). Poulton has the 
credit of analysing this interesting relation. He 
has shown that the influence of the food-plant 
must act througliout a long period of larval life, 
that the effects probably accumnlnte during suc- 
cessive generations, amrtliat the result cannot he 
referred to the direct influence of the material 
eaten. The interpretation is rendered particularly 
diftioult ‘by the gradual working of tlie process, 
often incomplete in a single life, by the exce.ssively 
complex and diverse re.sult, and by tlie special 
character of the stimulus, for it i.s only part of the 
environment which produces any ettect.’ In the 
case of the larva of Smerinthus occllatiis, Poulton 
has shown that the colour relation is adjustable 
within the limits of a single life, and that the pre- 
dominant colour of the plant is the inciting .stimu- 
lus. The colour adaptation is not in this case at 
aiiyrate due to the gradual working of natural 
selection, but to relatii'ely immediate power 
enabling the larva to suit itself to its conditions. 
But the influence, though in one sense direct, is a 
very subtle one. Pomton’a investigations show 
(1) that larva? have certain hereditarily trans- 
mitted tendencies towards certain colours; (2) 
that the colour of the leaf, and not the substance 
eaten, is the agent which influences the larval 
colours; (3) that the influence is an intricate 
nervous one, ‘making itself felt hj’ affecting the 
absorption and production of pigmeiits rather than 
their modification when formed;’ and (4) that 
mdividiial variation.s are comparatively’ unimport- 
ant, though it is qnite possible that variation 
began somewhat usele,ssly in the pigments in the 
blood, &c,, and were afterwanls ‘rendered effica- 
cious by eo-ordination with the environment.’ 
Some of Mr Poulton ’s most heaiitifiil recent ex- 
periments (1887) are those which shoiv lioiv the 
golden suiTonndings of a gilt-lined box favour the 
production of golden pupa?. The above naturalist, 
to whose ohservation.s tliis article is so much in- 
debted, has done more than any one else to 
penetrate into the phy.sinlogieal conditions of 
caterpillar colour, but niucli still remain.s to be 
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ilrrnf" in einciclatin" tlie nile of colour in the con- 
‘-titution of tlie.'e and other animals. 

ikrT-nil As already noted, nios,t cater- 

pill.ir-, leail an active life, some roving only at 
night, others aLo in the daytime. Young larvie 
have Iieen observed to seek the lijtht. Their luove- 
menta are guided hy an appreciation of the force of 
gravitation ; thev usuallv crawl upwards ; and they 
alwavs know tlieir food-plant when they come to 
it. Their frequent falls from, for them, coitsiderable 
heights, are woken, it has been suggested, by the 
springy hairs with which they iire so often covered. 
Al.any of them seem to have an insatiable hunger, 
and eat straight on. Their ravages among vege- 
tables and other plants are only too well known. 
Some fonus are carnivnrou.s, ,and Mr Poulton has 
suggested that this might arise from cannibalism 
induceil by scarcity of food, a.s his ob.sewation.s 
vividly imiio.ate. dYhile older larv.'c will appar- 
ently rather starve than take to a new food-plant, 
it has been conclusively shown that the newly 
h.atehed larva is net so fastidious, but ‘is free to 
form .special relations with occasional or rare food- 
pi.ants.’ Tronvelot’s experiments on the larvm of 
Polyphemus showed that a caterpillar, tifty-.six 
days old, had cnnsunied not le5.s than one hundred 
ami twenty o.ak leaves, weighing in all three- 
fouiths of a pound, and had drunk not le.ss than 
half .an ounce of water. The food would weigh 
B6,000 times the original weight of the larva. ‘ Of 
thi-s, about one-fourth of a pound becomes ex- 
crementitious matter; 207 grains are assimilated, 
and over five ounces evaporated,’ A few larvte 
( Xymphula, &c. ) are aquatic, many bore in wood, 
leaves, and soft vegetable substances, others are 
largely subterrane.an. 

The" caterpillars of some of the silkworm sub- 
order (Bombyoina) live together within a common 
pouch-like cradle, and others move in file-like 
proce.'-.sions (.see AR.tiv worm). Migrating cater- 
pillars (Koctua) have been described, which move 
in search of food in vast armies, marching straight 
nn over everything, until a Ht pasturage is found. 
In one ca.se (quoted hy Kirby and Spence from the 
Charleston Courier, M.ay 1842) the pa.s.sage of such 
a host is said to have made the ground black for 
day.s ; in another instance reported from America, 
they stopped a heavy train going at the rate of 10 
or 12 mites an hour. 

Conip.aratively few caterpillars reach maturity 
( happily for the sake of the plants in the next 
season ) ; many are desti'oyed hy the weather, 
many by hungry birds, reptile.s, and other animals, 
and many by insect pests of the families Ichneu- 
nionid.'B (.see Ichxeusion-FLY ) and Tacliinaria*. 
The ichneumon-flies pierce the caterpillars, and 
make them the reeeptacle.s of their eggs and the 
edible cradles of their larva'. 

As typical injurious caterpillars may be noticed, 
(1 ) on vegetables, those of the cabbage-moths (e.g. 
Mame&trn hrassica, and several species of Pieris 
or Pontia), the tnrnip-moths {ifociua segetnm, 
Cerostoma rylostcUa), the silver Y-motli (Pliisia 
gamma), the carrot-moths (Depres.saria), the hop- 
moths (Dasychira, Hepialu.s, Pyrali.s), the pea- 
nioth (Grapholitha piscina), the death's-head 
(Spkinxatropos)j, (2) on trees, those of the goat- 
inotli {Cossus ligiiiperda), the wood leopard-moth 
{Zenzera wsculi), the buif-tip moth (Pygcera 
hucephala), the lackey-moth {Bomhyx {disio- 
mrnm) neiistnu), &t. See Mis.s Ormerod’s Injiiri- 
ous Insects. 

The devastation.s of caterpillars are to some 
extent compensated for hy the fertilming work 

the axlultB, and hy the Bilk of the Hilkyrornis, 
But apart from their destructiveness and utility, 
mw are full of interest and of scientific puzzles. 
Uld nwammerdana saw in their metamorphosis 


I ‘the resurrection painted before our eyes, while 
' mor.ali.sts and poets have often delighted in poiiit- 
I ing out the analogies suggested by the cravyl- 
iim immature caterpillar, with faint ]iromise of its 
future, by the seeming death and oofhn-like cocoon 
of the chrysalids, hy the new birth, glory, and 
heavenward flight of the perfected forms. 

UtehaTUBE.— B alfoiir, Emhnjologii, vol. 1. ; Kirby and 
Spence, Introduction to Entmology ; Lubbook, Mctamur- 
pkoses of Insects (‘Nature’ serie.s) ; Packard, Guide to the 
Shull/ of Insects : Poulton, Transactions of Entomological 
Society (1885-0-7), British Association Beport (1887), 
Proceedings of J5oological Society ( 1887 ) ; Y allace, Pro- 
ceedings of Entomological .Society (1867); 'Woisinann 
(translated by lleldola), Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82); IVilson, Zarvee of British Lc/hdopiera and 
their Food Plants (London, 1880). 

Catesby, Mark, naturalist, horn about ,1679, 
probably in London, travelled in North America in 
1710-19 and 1722-26, and puhliahed Natural His- 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands 
(2 vols. 17.81-43), Hortus Britanno-Amcricanns, and 
a work on the flslies, reptiles, and insects of the 
Isle of Providence. Germ.an translations of the 
first and last .appeared at Nuremberg. He died in 
London, 23d December 1749. 

Catesby, Robert, horn in 1573, wa.s a 
Northamptonshire Catholic of good fortune, awl 
lineage, being sixth in descent from lliehnrd ITT. '.s 
Catesby, who was hanged three days after Bos- 
worth. Robert, however, bad suffered imioli as a 
recusant both by fines and imprisonment, when 
in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). 
He was shot dead in the defence of Holboaolie 
House, 8tli November 1605. 

Cat-flsh, in Britain, i,s iisnally a iianie for the 
■\Volf-iish (q.v.). — In America the name is com- 
monly applied to a very difrereiit fish, one of the 
genus Pinielotliis and family Silnriclaj. Sixteen 
species occur in the lalces and rivers of Nortli 
America. The skin is naked, and the head has 
eight fleshy barbules. The Common Cat-fish {P. 
atrarius), or Horned Pout, is one of the commonest 
river fishes of the United States, esjieoially in the 
east and north. It is from 7 to 9 inches in length, 
and is a very important food fisli, though its llesh, 
like that of all the cat-fishe.s, i.s insipid. Like all 
its congeners it prefers muddy bottoms, and is 
sluggish in its movements. Tlie Great Lake Cat- 
fish (P. nigricans) is from 2 to 4 feet long, weighs 
from 8 to 30 pounds, and is found in lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

€atgut is employed in the f.ahrication of the 
strings of violins, harps, guitars, and other musical 
instruments ; as also in the cords used hy clock- 
makers, in the bows of archers, and ip whipcord. 
It is generally prepared from the intestines of tlie 
sheep, rarely from tlio.se of the horse, ass, or nuile, 
and not those of the cat. Tlio first stage in tlie 
operation is the thorough cleansing of Die in- 
testines from adherent feculent and fatty matters ; 
after which they are steeped in water for several 
days, so as to loosen the external meinbrano, which 
can then be removed by .scraping ivitli a blunt 
knife. The material which is thus scraped off is 
employed for the cords of b.attledoor.s and rackets, 
and also as thread in sewing the ends of intestines 
together. The scraped intestines are then steeped 
in water, and scraped again, when the large in- 
testines are cut oft and placed in tubs with salt, 
to preserve tlieiii for the sausage-maker ; and tlie 
smaller intestines are steeped in water, tlieroaftbr 
treated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. potash, 
4 oz. carbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 gallons of 
water, with occasionally a little alum), and are 
lastly drawn through a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into their respective .sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent matter which would lead 
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to pntvef action, anil the conF-equent ilevelnjmient 
of offensive oclours, it is enstoiuary to suhject the 
catgut to the fumes of burning sulphur — i.e. sul- 
^ plmrous acid, which acts as an Antiseptic (q.v.), 
and arrests decomposition. The best .strings come 
[4 from Italy, and are used for musical instrument.s. 
TIie.se are known as Homan strings, but they are 
made in several Italian towns, the most valuable 
coining from Naples. About 10 per cent, of the 
violin strings manufactured are false — i.e. they 
produce two sounds. Gut striiig.s for musical 
instriiinents become useless after being kept a few 
yeans. Cord for clockmakers is made from the 
smalle.st of the intestines, and occasionally from 
larger one.s, which have been split longdtu'dinally 
into several lengtlns. The catgut obtained from 
the intestines of horses, asses, and mules is prin- 
cipally made in France, and is employed in the 
same way a.s leather belt.s for driving latlie.s and 
other small machines. 

Ciltlia, a genus of Celastraeem, often reckoned 
under Celastrus. C. echdis, Arabian Tea, the Khut 
of the Arabs, i.s a shrub highly valued by them on 
account of its leaves, which are chewed or infu.sed 
like coffee or tea, to which its properties seem 
essentially .similar. It is cultivated along with 
coffee. 

Catliavl (Gn, ‘pure’), or C'ATH.tRlsxs, a name 
assumed by a widely diffused Gnostic sect of the 
middle age.'!, which took its rise most probably 
among the Slav.s in Southern Macedonia, and spread 
over the whole of Southern and IVe.stera Europe. 
In Thrace it found a kindred sect in the Pauliciaiis 
(q.v.), who had been transported thither about 
970, and they were there known as Bogomili 
(q.v.). In the second half of the 12th century 
they were in great .strength in Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Slavonia, and divided into two branches, 
distingui.shed as the Alhanensians (the more ex- 
treme section), and the Concorezensians (named 
from Gol'iza in Albania). It i.s remarkable that 
the name Bnlqari, hy which they wore known to 
the retuniing ivenoU evusadevs, is the origin of the 
low French word Botigrc, just as the German word 
for ‘heretic’ (Ket^er) is derived from (Jazzari, 
the Lombard form of Oaihari. In Italy the heresy 
first appeared at Turin about 103o, and existed 
down to the 14th century. Its adherent.? were called 
Patarini, from FatavUi, a street in Milan frequented 
by rag-gatlierer.s, where they held their secret 
meetings in 1058. The Cathari reached their 
greate.st numbeis in youthern France, where they 
were commonly called Albigenses (q.v.) or Pobli- 
eunts, the latter term being a corruption of Prwli- 
cians, with whom they were confounded. After 
the great Alhigen.sian wars, they were gradually 
rooted out by the Inquisition, and after the first 
half of the 14th century they disappear from 
history. The Cathari based their teaching on the 
New Testament and an apocryphal ‘Vision of 
Isaiah’ and ‘Gospel of John.’ The only extant 
Catliarist writing is a short ritual in the Romance 
language of the 13th-century trouh'ulours (printed 
at Jena in 1852 by Profes.sor Cunitz from the M.S. 
at Lyons). All the Cathari lield more or less 
Maiiiclmian iriews, and practised a rigid asceticism. 
Deliverance from evil was only to he attained by 
renunciation of the (material) world, including 
marriage, property, and the use of animal food. 
They distinguished between the great ina,s,s of their 
Credeiites or ‘ Believers,’ and the Pcrfecti, wlio had 
received the Baptism of the Spirit by the laying on 
of hands, called Consolamentum, because in it the 
Comforter was imparted. The.se ‘ pure ’ ones, esti- 
mated at only 4000 in all Europe about the year 
1240, formed the Catliarist Church — tlie ‘only tnie 
and pure cliiirch on earth.’ Their worsliqr was 


extremely simple, and their church government wa-s 
hy bishops (each with two a.ssistants, the Filins 
Major and the Filins Miiwr) and deacons. See 
C. Schmidt, Histoire ct Doctrine dc la Hectc des 
Cat/irtres{2 vols. Paris, 1849); lombard, Paulickiu, 
Bui (fares et Bons-honuncs (1879). 

Catharine, the name of several Clliristian 
.saints : ( 1 ) St Catharine proper, a virgin of 
royal de.seeiit in Alexandria, who publicly con- 
fessed the gospel at a saorifieial 
feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maximiiiu.s, and wa.s tlierefore put 
to death, after tliey had vainly 
attempted to torture her on toothed 
wheels, 307 A.D. Hence the name 
of ‘Catharine wheel.’ No less than 
lifty heathen philosophers sent hy the em- 
jieror to convert her in prison were themseh’es 
converted by her winning eloquence ; whence she is 
I the patroness of philosophers and learned schools. 
Having steadily rejected all oifer.s of earthly mar- 
riage, she was taken in vision to heaven, when 
I the Virgin presented her to her son, and Christ 
plighted his troth to her with a ring. This subject 
lias been a favourite one with many artists (as 
.signifying the union of the redeemed soul with 
Christ ) j the Christ being usually represented as an 
infant. It ha,s been suggested that the attributes 
of the unhi.storical St Catharine seem to have been 
derived from those of the actual Hypatia (q.v.), 
a heathen who suffered death at the hands of 
Christian fanatics. St Catharine’s festival falls on 
25tli November. — (2) St Catharine of Sienna, one of 
the most famous saints of Italy, was the daughter 
of a dyer in Sienna, and was 'born there in 1347. 
While yet a child .slie practised extraordinary 
niortilicatioii.s, and devoted herself to perpetual 
virginity. She became a Dominican, and therefore 
afterwards a patron saint of the Dominicans. Her 
enthusiasm converted the most hardened 8inner.s, 
and she was able to prevail upon Pope Gregory XI. 
for the .sake of the church to retuni from Aviguon 
to Rome. She was favoured, it was said, viitli 
extraordinary token.? of favour by Christ, wlio.se 
Stigmata (q.v.) were imprinted upon her body. 
She wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems, 
a recent edition of which is Tomas.seo’s (4 vols. 
Florence, 1860). Her festival falls on 30th April. 
See Draiie’s History of St Catharine of Sienna (2d 
ed. 2 voLs. 1887). — St Catharine of Botogyia (1413- 
63 ; festival 9 th March) and St Catharine of Sweden 
(died 1381, festival 22d March) are of less note. 

Catliai'iiic de’ Medici, tlie uife of one king of 
France, and the mother of three, W'as the daughter 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Drbino, and was 
bom at Florence in 1519. In her fourteenth year 
she was brought to France, and married to Henry, 
the second son of Francis I. The inairiaM was a 
part of the political schemes of her 'uncle, Pope 
Clement VII., but as he died soon after, she found 
hemelf friendle.ss and neglected at the French court. 
In these circumstances she conducted herself writh 
a suhraission which .seemed even to indicate a want 
of proper spirit, hut whieli gained her the favour 
of the old king, and in some measure also of her 
husband. The acce.ssion of the latter to the throne 
of France, however, made very little difference in 
her situation. It was not till the accession of her 
eldest .son, Frauci.s II., in L559, that she found 
some scope for her ambition. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which seemed dangerous to 
that of the throne, and Catharine entered into 
a secret alliance with the Hiigucnota to t)ppo.se 
them. On the death of Francis II. in 1S60, and 
accession of her second son, Charles IX., the govern- 
ment fell entirely into her hands. Caring little for 
religion in itself, although she was very prone to 
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siipeTitition, ^1 ip ili'likfil tlif I’jote^-tant', cliiefly 
liecaii'P thpir principles were iipposeil to the ahy)- 
hite ile'poti~m which 'he de'irel to rnaiiitain. let 
.‘•lie soutjht to rally the I’rotC'tant leailei' arouml 
tlif throne in order to 'crve as a coimterpoisc to 
the (lui'e-. Thi' attempt hiivimt failed, and the 
civil war which en-ued haviii^r ended in the peace 
of ^tnihoi'e, highly favonrahle to the I’roter-tantt-, 
“he hecatne alarmed at the increii'e of their power, 
and entered into a secret treaty with Spain tor the 
extirpation of heretics : and 'uh’^equentlv intn_ a 
jdot with the (luises, wiiich re-iiiUed in the fearful 
massacre of St Bartholomew'' Day. Tliis event 
WoUij;ht tlie whole power of the st.ite into the 
hand.s of the qneen-mother, who boa'ted of the 
deed to Roman f'.atholic jinvcrniiients, and exctised 
it to I’rote'tant ones, for 'he now mana<rcd all the 
corre.'jiondence of the court. Ahout this time she 
succeeded, hy gold and intrigup', in getting licr 
third .son, aftcrw.irds Henry III., elected to the 
I’oli'h throne. But her arhitrnrv- ami tyrannical 
admini.'tr.atiou roused the ojiposition of a Roman 
C'athoUc party, at the head ol which was her ot\ n 
fourtli son, the Duke of Alencon. It was very 
generally helieved that she was privy tn the machina- 
tions that led to hi' death. It hen, after the de.ath 
of Charles IX., Henry III. returneil from Poland to 
he king of France, lii» mother still ruled the court, 
.and had the principal share in all the intrigue.s, 
treacheries, and political transactions of tluat 
wetched time. Having hetrayed all who trusted 
them, she and her son found themselves at last for- 
saken and abhorred hy ,all. The Lc.ague and the 
tiuises had no more confidence in them than had 
the Protestants and Henry of Navarre. Vexation 
on thi-i aceount preyed on the proud heart of the 
(pieen-mrither in her last days ; and amidst the 
coiifn.sion and strife of parties, she died at Blots 
on 5th January l.aS'J, unheeded and unlamented. 
Catharine de’ Niedici may fairly be regatdeil as a 
repre.sentative woman of an age when the first firin- 
ciples of human conduct were hopelessly con- 
founded hy religious strife and the intrigues and 
corruption.s of courts, Virtue had given jilace 
to hixiiry, extravagance, cunning .sen.snality, and 
cruelty. She was only a promiueut examjde of 
(qualities which the prevailing condition.^ of the 
time tended to develop. See Keumont’s Jiigcnc/ 
Catcrinas dc' Medici (Berlin, 1854), T. A. Trollope's 
Girlhood of Catharine do’ Medici ( 1856 ), Capefigue’s 
Ottherine dc Medicis (Paris, 1S58), and La Fer- 
rifere’s Lettresde Catherine de Midicis (2 vols. Parks, 
1880-.85), 

Catharine I>, wife of Peter the Great, and 
Empress of Russia. She was a peasant's daughter, 
and her original name was Martha .Skavroiiska. 
The date of her birth is ahout 1680. Being \ 
left an orphan, she wa.s brought up chiefly hy a 
Lutheran pa.stor, Gluck, in Marienburg, Livonia. 
In 1702 she married a Swedish dragoon, hut Marien- 
hntg being taken by the Ilu'sians in the s,ame year, 
she was made prisoner, and became the mistress of 
Prince Menschikoff. She then attracted the notice 
of Peter the Great. In 1703 she went over to the 
Greek Church, and took the name of Catliarina 
Alexievna. After being for some years the em- 
peror’s mistres.s, she was privately married to him 
m 1707 ; and the marriage was jiuhlicly' avowed in 
1711. iVhen Peter the Great and hife army seemed 
entirely in the power of the Turkish army on the 
Pmth in 1711, Catharine, according to the common 
account, managed hy skilful bribery to procure the 
deliverance of the Ru.ssian.s. Catharine was now 
received into greater favour than ev’er, and was 
solemnly crowned in 1712. The story, lioivever, 
does not rest on sufficient evidence. At anyrate 
Catharine continued to enjoy her high iiosition till 
the death of Peter in 17'25. The new party con- 


cerned in promoting the reform.s of Peter the Groat 
sujiportcd Catliarine'b claim to he his successor, and 
slie was acknowledged Em])re.ss and sole Euler of 
All the liiissias. Umler Menscliikoffs direction, ^ 
the affairs of government went on well enough for ^ 
,a time; but the einpre.ss eie long began to yield to( 
the influence of a number of favourites, addicted 
' lierself to drunkenness, and lived such .a life as 
I could not fail to hurry her to the grave. She died 
17tli May 1727. See'PETEB. 

€atliarine II., Empress of Rns.sia, wa.s horn 
at Stettin in 1729. Herfather, the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, wn.s a Piiissian fieid-inai-slial, and governor 
of Stettin. She received the name of Sophia 
Augusta; but the Emjiress Elizabeth of Russia 
! having selected her for the wife of her nephew and 
intended succe.ssor, Peter, she passed from the 
Lutheran to the Greek Church, and took (like 
the Empress Catharine I.) the name of Catliarina 
Alexievna. In 1745 her marriage took place. 
She soon cptarrelled with her hiishand, and 
both of them lived a life of unre.strained vice. 
Among his attendants was a Count Soltikoff, with 
whom licr intimacy soon became .seanilalons ; and 
Soltikoff wa,s sent bn an embassy abroad. But the 
young Poli.sh count, Stanislaus Poniatowski, ahno.st 
immediately .‘■upplied his place. After the death of 
the Empre.'S Elizabeth in 1761, Peter HI. a.scended 
the Rus'ian throne ; hut the conj'iigal differences 
became continually wider. Catharine was banitdied 
to a separate nhoile ; and tlie emperor .seemed to 
entertain tlie design of divorcing her, declaring her 
only son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying his 
nimtre'i, Elizabeth IVoronzoif. The popular dis- 
like to Peter, however, rajiidly increased ; and at 
Icngtli, he lieing dethroned hy a conspiracy, 
Catharine was made empre.ss. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). IVhat 
iiarticip.ation hi-> wife had in his murder has never 
teen well a'-certained. 

Catharine now exerted hensfilf to plea,se the 
people, and among other things, made a great 
show of regal'd for the outward furni.s of the Greek 
Church, although her principles were, in reality, 
those prevalent" among the Erencli idiilosoiiliers of 
the 18th century. The government of the country 
was carried on with great energy ; .and her reign 
was _ remarkable for the rapid increase of the 
dominions and power of Russia, Not long after 
her cucccasioii to the throne her influence secured 
the election of her former favourite, Stanislaus 
Poiiiatow.'ki, to the throne of Poland. In her own 
empire, however, discontentment was seriously 
nianifesleJ, the liopes of the disaffected being 
centred in the young prince Ivan, who was forth- 
with imirdered in the castle of ScliIuBselburg. 
From that time the internal politics of Russia con- 
sisted chiefly of court intrigues for the humiliation 
of one favourite and the exaltation of another. 
The revolt of the Cossack Pugatcheff in 1773, 
though for a time it looked serious, only served to 
fortify her throne. _ The first partition of Poland in 
1772, and the Turkish rvar which terminated in the 
peace of Kainardji in 1774, vastly increased the 
empire. In 17S7 .she made a progress in her southern 
provinces through flourishing towns, villages, and 
festive scenes ; hut the whole was a sliam, having 
been got up for the occasion hy Potemkin to impress 
Catharine with the prosperity of lier empire. The 
Turkish war which terminated in tlie peace of Jassy 
in 1792 had similar results, and also the war with 
Sweden, which teiTuinated in 1790. Tlie second 
and third partitions of Poland, and the incorpiora- 
tion of Coiirland with Russia, completed the 
triiunphs of Catliazine’s reign. She also began a 
war with Persia, and cherished a scheme for the 
overthrow of the British power in India; but a 
stroke of apoplexy cut her off, 17th November 1796. 
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She M-a= a woman of great aliilit\, Imt -li" liail in a 
laige iiieaeiire the rice- of the time ami station in 
which f-he lived. Her galhajitriC' weie hoth liheral 
am! systematic. She air ay- hmi a panimoiir who 
dwelt in her palace, and might he regardeil ns filling 
an acknowledged oltice of -tale, with large rcveniie- 
aml fixed privileges. Of these Potemkin (q.v.) is 
he-t remenibered. Yet di.-tingui-hed autlioio flat 
tered her; and .-he invited to her couit some of the 
literati and philo-opher.- of Fiance. She profe-sc-d 
the de.sire to model her rule on tlie enliglitened 
theories of these men, and .she did effect some le.al 
improvements ; but Riis-ia wa- not yet in a con- 
dition to profit much from liheral opinions, and the 
character of the empress w as not elevated enough 
for a government on high and just principles. 

Catharine Archipelago. .See ALEiTr.tK 
Islands. 

Catharine Howard. Sec Howard. 

Catharine of Aragon, «lueen of England, 
the first wife of Henry VIII., and fourth daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
I'a.stile and Aragon, was hom^^Decemher 14Sd. 
She occupies n proruinent place in English history, 
not for wliat she lier-elf was, hut for w h.at she w.us 
the occasion of — the Reformation. M.'irripd on 14th 
Yoveinher 1501, when sciucely sixteen, to Arthur 
(14S6-1502), Prince of AVales' sou of Henry VII., 
she was left a widow on 2d .-Vpril, and on 25th 
June wa.s hetrotlied to her hrother-in-Iaw Henry, as 
yet a hoy of only eleven years old. The pope’s 
dispensation enabling .-uch near relative- tn many 
was obtained in 1504, and the marriage took place 
in June 1509, seven weeks after Henry's accession 
to the crown as Henry VIII. Between 1510 and 
1518 she bore him five children, one only of whom, 
the PriricGs.s Mary, survived; but, though Henry 
was very far from being a model husband, anil 
though he liad conceived a pa-sion for Anne Boleyn 
(q.v.) as early as 1522, he appears to have treated 
Queen Catliailne with all due respect, until 1527. 
He now expre.ssed doubts as to the legality of his 
marriage, and set about obt-iinino a divorce, which, 
all other means failing, ivas at length pronnanced 
by Craniuer in May 1533 (see Henry VIII.). 
Queen Catharine, who had offered a dignified pas.-- 
ire resh-tance to all the iiroeeedings, diil not quit 
tlie kingdom, hut took up her residence finst at 
Araptliill, in Bedfordshire, aud afterwards at Kiui- 
holton Castle, Huntingdonshire, wheie slie led an 
austere religious life until, on 7th January 1536, 
she died, by poison said rumour, hut most likely of 
cancer of the heart. Queen (’.atharine's personal 
character was unimpeachable, and her disposition 
sweet and gentle. 

Catharine of Braganza. See Charles II. 

Catharine Parr. See Parr. 

Cathartics (Gr. kathairo, ‘ I purify'), a name 
originally for all medieine.s supposed to purify the 
system from the matter of di-ease ( maieriex morbi), 
which was generally presumed by the ancients to 
exist in all cases of fever and aeiite di.-ease, and to 
require to he separated or thrown off by the differ- 
ent excretions of the body. Ultimatel.v the term 
cathartics became limited in its signification to 
remedies acting on the bou els, which are popularly 
called P«ri 7 «ri'm’ (q.v.)— a mere translation of the 
Greek wore!. See also CoN&TirATUiN. 

Cathay is the name by wliich the Chinese em- 
pire 'w'a.s commonly known in Europe during 
medieval times — in connection with Marco Polo’s 
travels, for example ; and Kitai is still the Russian 
name for China. Cathay, originally Kliitai, is 
derived from the Khitan, the earliest of the northern 
raee.s known to have conquered China (possibly 
akin to the Tunguses), who disappeared about 


I the beginning of the 12th century. See C’HiN.v : 
anil Vule, Vatkiiy (ni'} the Uen’l ihithtr (Hakluyt 
Societj, 1866). 

Cathcart, iViLLi.tii Srn.vw, fii-t Earl C.ath- 
cart, a liritl-h general and diplomati-t, -on of the 
ninth Baron Cathcait of Cathcart, Ileiifrew-hii e, 
was born Seittemher 17, 17,3.). Educated at Eton 
I and Gia.'gow, and admitted an advocate in 1773, 

I when he -ucceeded hi- father, he ne.xt year entered 
! the army, took a iiromincnt part in the American 
I war, and fought with di-tinction in Flaiidero aud 
Nortli Gerinanv. In 1803 he was made cunimandcr- 
' in-chief in Ireland. In 1805 lie wa? engaged on a 
diplomatic iiii>-ioii to Ru— ia; in 1807 commanded 
I the land-foice.- co-operating with the fleet in the 
I attack on Copenhagen, anil, for hi.s service.-, wa- 
niade a British peer, with the title of vi-coiint, and 
received a vote of thank? from both Houses of 
Parliament. Sent in 1812 ns amha— ador to St 
Peteishiirg, he accompanied the C^ar -Alexander in 
the eaiiipaigns of 1813 and 1814, and wa- pre.-ent at 
the congre— e- of Chatillnu and Vienna. In 1S14 
he u as rai.sed to the rank of earl ; and he died J tine 
17, 1843. — His elde-t son and ?ucce-.-or, Charles 
M rRR.VY, long known as Lord Greenock, uas liorn 
, in 1783, served m Spain and at Waterloo, after- 
1 ward- acted in Canada, and wa- made a general. 

1 He died IGth July 1859. — A younger son, Sir 
I George C.vthcart, was hoi-n in 1794, Educated 
I at Eton and Edinburgh, lie entered the army in 
I 1810, served with the Russians in the campaigns of 
I 1.S12 and 1813, and a» aide-de-camj> to the Duke of 
Wellington, was present at t^uatre Bras and Water- 
loo. After helping to siippre-s the Canadian re- 
bellion of 1835, and after holding the post of deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower for iive years, in 1852 fie 
was made governor at the Cape, with coimaancl of 
the forces, and brought to a successful end the 
harassing Kaffir war. He returned tu England in 
1854 in time to he .sent out to the Crimea as general 
of division. HI- hraveiy liero wa.s conspicuous, 
especially in the battle of Iiikernianti (November 
, 5), where the odds were so terribly against the 
1 British, and wlieie he fell, .shot through the heart. 

I He was buried on the spot where he fell, which in 
j Ills honour was named Cathcart’s Hill. Cathcart 
I was the author of a very vahialde work entitled 
Coinmenttn'ies on the War in Russia anri Germany 
I in 4SJAM(Loiid. 18.79). See vol. v. of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Criuua. 

' Cathe'dral, from a Greek word cathedra, 

I .signifying a scat. Tliu.s, ‘to speak ex cathedrd,’ 
I is to speak as from a seat ot authority. The 
j cathedral city is the seat of the bishop' of the 
: diocese, and iiis throne is placed in the cathedral 
church, which is the parish church of the whole 
diocese. The diocese wa.s, in fact, anciently called 
I •parochitt, until the application of this name to 
■ the smaller portions into which it was divided. 

1 Cathedrals vaw in rank with the dignity of the see 
to which they belong, and may be episcopal, archi- 
, epl-copal, metropolitan, or iiatriarchal. Anciently 
I only a cathedral evas styled matrix ecclesia, but now 
I this title is applied to all clinrehes, even parochial 
, only, which have other churches or chapels depend - 
I ent on them. When two cathedrals are found in 
the same town (as is sometimes the case), they ai'e 
called ‘con-catliedrals.’ In the Roman Church the 
establishment, suppression, or union of cathedrals 
ia reserved to the pope alone. A cathedral town 
liaa generally been understood to he entitled to 
the honours of a city, even although the town be 
not a borough incorporate ; but in the case of Man- 
chester the claim was disallowed by a court of lau'. 
The distinction between cathedra! and collegiate 
churches consists princiiially in the see of tlie 
bishop being at the former. The goveming body 
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of ii cathedi'al is called the dean and diapter— i.e. 
the dean and canons who meet for eoi'linrate imv- 
poses in tlio chajitev-liou.se of the cathedral. The 
property nf the cathedral vests in this body. In 
England they elect the hishop of the dioce.se on the 
issue of a crnirjc d’ilh'c. from the ei'own, Imt as the 
person to he elected is ahvay.s named, and they 
may be oninpolled hy a mandamns to elect that 
poison anil no other, the election is merely a form. 

The bishop is ‘ vi.sitor' of the dean and chapter, 
and the metropolitan is visitor of all catlieurals 
rvitliin his province ; while tho crown hohhs th.at 
office drrring the vacaircy of the archbishopric. In 
England, all cathedrals are distinguished as being 
either of Uie old or the new foundation. Tho 
catheilrals of the old foundation are tho.se rvliicli 
Irave from tlie tir.st been .served hy secular canons ; 
tliose of the new foundation wore originally 
monastic churches, and served by monks. These 
were dis.solved at the rieforniation, being tlieii 
refounded on tJie footing of the .secnl.ar churches. 
By the Act of IS-W, all rnouibers of catliedrals, 
except the dean, are .styled canon.s. Their saif 
in the cathedral i.s called their atall. They are 
no longer called prehoudaries in most cathedrals, 
but this title is retained in tlie eathcdials of York, 
London, IVells, Chichester, E.xeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, St Davids, and St Asajdi. In two 
cathedrals, Lincoln and Sali.slmry, hotli titles are 
used .simultaneously, and the holder.^ are styled 
‘canons and pvoheudaries.’ In all these cases, 
however, the prebendaries rank below the canons 
residentiary, and save for their slender prebends, 
are on almost the .same footing as the ‘honorary 
canons' of recent in.stitntion, who have no share in 
tlie cathedral I'evenues or gorernment. At St 
Davids the first ‘ciirsal prebend' vests in the 
crown, and the .soveroign i.s senior preliendary of 
Hint cathedral. Tlie French kings enjoyed similar 
privileges in six chapters, and the fTornian emperor 
was ex ojfieio canon of St Peter’s at Home. Canons 
must reside three montlis in eacdi year. The Act of 
1840 allows to the canons of Dnrliam, ]Vranclio.ster, 
St Paul’s, and Westminster, an income of fllOOO 
per annum ; to those of every otlier cathedral in 
England, fioOO. The bisliop was alway.s considered 
of common rigdit to liavo the patronage of caiioiiries, 
but formerly there were e-xeeption.s. How, the 
appointment to all canonries is vested either in 
the bishop or in the crown. Where the hishop is 
patron, lie ‘collate.s,’ and the dean and ciiaptev 
‘induct,’ by placing the new canon in a stall in the 
church. The crown appoints by lettevs-patent, and 
the canon is installed udtliout collation. Honoinrv 
canons have no emoluments, hut rank after the 
canons residentiary. _ Minor canons, of wlmm there 
are from two to six in each cathedral, iierform the 
daily choral services. The cathedral service is the 
usual Church of Eindaiid service intoned, with an 
tintlicni {ind the psaljiis clitiiifced. For fclio general 
plan of _ cathedral buildings, see Cpruncir. The 
34 English and Welsh cathedrals are noticed midor 
then- respective cities. A pro-oatliedral is a clmrcli 
that teniiiorarily serves as a cathedral. .See Dean 
(joulhnrn s Cathedral System { lS71 ). 

. Catliclineaii, Jacques, leader of the Vemleans 
in their obstinate resistance to tlio French Republic 
was horn of liurahle parentage at Pin-en-Maiige! 
Eower Anjou, in 1739. But a poor liiien-inerehant 
at tlie outbreak of the Revolution in the spring of 
1793 he put himself at tlie head of a handful of 
stiibhorii reeniifa, and soon hecame fainoms for the 
eourage and .success of his exploits, the greatest of 
which was the storining of Cholet. Spite of his 
own modesty, the supreme conimaiid wa.s forced 
upon liiiii after the victory of Saumiir. He immedi- 
ately determined to make an attack npon Nantes, 
and managed to penetrate into the town, but was 


mortally wounded hy a inii.skot-hall, .and his troops 
immediately dispei’sed. TTo was carried to St 
Florent, whore he died twelve days later, July 11, 
1793. C'atlielhieau was a man of great simplicity 
and honesty of character, and his iduty was such 
that he was c.alied tiie Saint of ilnjou. 

Cathei'ine. See c.mi.uiinE, 

Ca'tlieter (Dr. lathicmi, ‘I thrust into') w.as a 
name applied indilf'ovcntly to ail iustiumcuts for 
passing along niucou.s canals, in modern times, 
however, it has generally lieeii reserved for tulnilar 
rods through wliicli llnids or air may jiass, and 
is now restricted to those used for onijitying the 
urinary bladder, and those used for injecting .-lir 
or fluids into tlic Eustachian tube (Enstacliian 
Catheter). The catlieter for tho former purpose 
is a very old surgical instrnnient, Tlio aiicioiUs 
made theirs of copper, whiidi accumulated ver- 
digris. In the 9th cuiitiiry silver was snh.stitntcd 
hy the xirahiaii .surgeons as a eluiudior metal, and 
is still used hy all who are not obliged, for uennom- 
ical reason.s, to hai’c tlicir catlicter.s made of 
(ierman silver or pewter. The urinary catlieter 
for the m.alc varies in length from 10 to 11 inches; 
the female cn,thoter need not lie moi'e than 4 or 3 
inche.s. Tho form is a inatlcr of less iniportance, 
hut most surgeons jivcfcv an iustruuiont straight to 
within tho last few inelios of its length ; tho latter 
should he curved iulo the segnieutol a small circle. 
Other.s, however, use a doulilo curve, and indeed 
nearly every siugeon has a peculiar fancy in this 
re.spe_ct. Flexible catheters are made of gum 
clastic (see Douiiiu). which may ho used eitlicr 
.alone or supported on a wire. M'm'iy other materials 
have boon proposed, hut vulcanised india-vnhher is 
the only One generally in use, Thu Enstaehinn 
catheter is gcncially made of motal or vulcanite, (i 
or 7 indies in length, with llui last inch or less 
slightly curved. It is introduced into the Eus- 
tachian tube along the lloor of tho iiohC, and ah* 
or fluid, ns may he neee.ssar.v, forced ahing it hy 
,an india-riihher hag which can he attached to it. 
See Eau (Diheakk.s op). 

t’a'tlicirte. See Anodu. 

Catholic aiirt Apo.siolic tiliurch is the 

onlypiamc recognised hy those often termed ‘ irving- 
ites’ — a name which they reimdiate. as implying 
th.at they arc seclarians and followers of a man. 
In the iviiiter of lH‘29-30 the Hov. Edward fn-iiig 
(rpv.), then a minister of tUci Scotch Olnirch, 
Regent Sqm-iro, London, delivered a Hcries of 
lectures on spiritual gifts, iu which he maintained 
that tlmse winch wo arc in the hahit of calling 
‘e.xtraordin.ary’ or ‘ nduieulbus ' woro not meant 
to he confined to tho primitive church, but to he 
continued through tho ivliolo jicriod of tho ])rcsont 
dispensation. Aliont the same time, as if to con- 
firm the views of the groat preacher, there occurred 
at Port-Dlasgow, in the \vo.st of .Scotland, and elso- 
wJiere,_cevt,aiii strange phcmmion.a. It was fillueed 
that iniracttloiis aets of healing hail happened, luiil 
that tlie gift of tongues had returned. After 
what seemed to he a sufficient iin'esLigation on tlio 
part of some of tho nicinl)ur,s nf Mr In'ing’.s churcli. 

It WM coiichiilod that tlio manifostation.s were 
genuine. ^ Siiiiilar niauifoslation.s .shortly afiei* 
occurred in hi.s own church, which woro a), so iiro- 
noimced to he genuine. They were liold to bo of 
two kinds ; l.st, speaking in tongues, an<l 2d, pro- 
phesying. As the fovniei* hove no veseinhlaiieu to 
any language with wlueli men were conversant, it 
was helievod to he strictly an ‘ unknown tongue,’ 
the Holy Ghost |usiiig_the tongue of man as .a sign 
in a manner winch neither ids own intellect could 
dictate, nor fhat of any other man coniprehond.’ 
The latter, ‘ prophesying,’ consisted chielly of ‘ex- 
hortations to holiness, light 'upon Scripture, open- 
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iiifjs of iiropliecy, anti explanations of syinliols.’ In 
1831 Irving was tloposeil from InV olliee for lieref-y 
liy tlie Cliuiyli of Scntlaiul, Init nieauwliile the 
truths of which he was so eminent an exponent 
liatl been assnioing a more definite shape. He died 
in 1831. It was not till July 183.5 tlial the Catholic 
atiil Apostolic Cluireli took detinito ecole.siastic.al 
siiape. With tliis organisation Irving had no con- i 
cerri, nor had he anticipated it. 

The organisation coinpri.ses a fonrfohl ministry 
(Ezok. i. and Ejili. iv.) — 1st, ‘A])ostle;’ 2il, 
‘Prophet;’ 3d, ‘Evangelist;’ and 4th, ‘Pastor.’ 
Tlie apostles are invested with .spiritual iireroga- 
tive.s ; they alone can minister the Holy Ghost hy 
tlie laying on of hand.s, directly or liy delegation ; 
through tliom the mysteries of God are unfolded to 
the cUuvcli ; and they ilecii le on matters of oulev and 
discipline. Nothing tliat occiu.s in any elmreli in 
the way of ‘ jjrnnhetic ntteranee’ can he authorita- 
tively explained save hy them ; and the I'arioii.-, 
‘angels of the churches’ are bound to bring all ' 
such ntterance.s under their cognisance. The func- 
tion of the ‘ prophet ’ has been already indicated. 
Tlie work of an ‘ evangelist ’ consists in declaring 
the truths of the gospel, and bringing home to 
the church generally the principles taught by 
apostie.s. The office of the ‘pastoi ’ i.s that of 
ministering to the lielp and cniufort of the vari- 
ous lueiuhers of the dock. The ‘angel’ of the 
Catholic Apostolic congregation corresponds in a 
limited sense to the bishop of other Christian 
denominations ; hut lie lia.s only tlie rank of angel- 
pastor in the universal eluircli. The ministers of 
each full congregation comprise an angel, with a 
four-fold luinistry (consisting of elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastor.s), and' a ministry of deacons 
to give diaconal instruction and to take charge of 
temporal matters, The ministry is .sup]iorted hy 
tithes, the people giving a tenth of their income 
for the support of the priesthood. The ordinary 
affairs of the cliurcli are managed by tlie angel in 
a council of deacons, or if needful, of prie.sts and 
deacons. The whole organisation is ba-sed on the 
types of tlie IMo.saic tabernacle, in wliieh the con- 
stitution of the Chi'istiaii church is lield to have 
been shadowed forth. 

The congregation of this conimuuioii do not aiTo- 
gate to themselves the title of t/ic Catholic Apos- 
tiilic Cliuroh, There is but one cliurcli built on 
the foundation of the apo.stles and piophets; the 
members of it throughout the ivorld are not bap- 
tised into .any section — Greek, lloinau, Protestant, 
established, or non-establislied— hut into the Eter- 
nal Trinity. A community of them holding the 
vieu'.s above indicated legavd tbemselve,s as a 
congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
assembling at a given place. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church does not differ 
from other Cliristiau bodies in regard to the coni- 
luon doctrines of the Christian religion ; it only 
accepts, in what it considers to he a fuller and more 
real sense, the 2 >^ie>to?nciia of Cliristian life. It 
believe.9 that the ivonder, mystery, and miracle 
of the apo,stolic times were not accidental, hut 
are e.ssential to the dirdnely instituted church 
of God, and expre.ssii'e of its supernatural life, 
whereby a people are preparing for the .second 
advent of Christ, the nope of which is held in 
in.stant expectation. It is held that the end of 
thi.s dispensation has two phases— the gathering of 
a finst-miits, and the subsequent great liai-vest, 
of which it is the earne-st. The doctrine of Symbol- 
ism is lirmly maintained, of xvhioh the most marked 
feature regards the mysUoal presence of the Lord 
under the elements of bread and wine, duly con- 
secrated by Hie word.s of the institution and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. Both tran.substantia- 
tion and consuhstautiation are repudiated. There 


are service.-, daily at G O’clock A.M. and 5 r.JI. ; 
prayers at 0 A.ji. and 3 I’.M. ; the litany every 
tVediie.sJay and Friday ; and the encliari.st is cele- 
brated every Lord's Hay, or, where there are clergy 
enough, daily. The liturgy, dating from 1842, is 
mainly based on those of Hie Greek, Roman and 
Anglican litnrgie.s, with additional prayer.s. J,ig-ht.s 
ami incense are used; and the vestments (sur- 
jilice, alb, cope, cliasiihle, and stole) are similar 
to those of the Koinaii communion. The Catliolic 
and Apostolic Cliurcli has established itself not 
only in the L'nitcd Kingdom and its colonie.s, hut 
oil tlie Continent and in the United -States. 

See tlie Litin-gy of the Divine Offices, and The 
Purpose of God in Vveution and Pedemption (6Ui 
ed. J88S). IMiller'.s History and iJodrines of 
(187S) is not ■T.uthoritative, hut contains 
much matter of interest. 

Catholic Cliurch. The term catholic liter- 
ally .sigiiilie.s ‘universal.’ The plivase Catholic 
Cliurcli is tlierefnrc equivalent to ‘univer.sal church,’ 
and cannot properly he aiiplied to any parLieular 
sect or body, .such a.s tlie Itoiiiaii, Greek, Anglican, 
liefoniied, Lutheran, or I’resliyterian, all of which 
toriii merely portinn.s more or les.s pure of the 
‘ ehnveh universal.’ It occurs for the liist time iii the 
psendo-Ignatian Epi.stle to the Sinj-nueaiis. It was 
Jinst employed from about 160 -v.d. to mark the 
dillcrence between the orthodox ‘ universal ’ Chiis- 
tian church and the various sects of the Gnostic 
lieretic.s ; tliongh, afterwards, it served also to 
distiiigui.sb the all-emhracing Christian churcli 
from the religious exclusiveness of the pre-Cliristian 
ages, in which the cliurcli was re.strioted to a single 
nation. The formal principle of the Catholic 
Cliuicli is thus expressed in tlie famous canon of 
■\’iiieentiu« of Lennum (434 A.D.), ‘Quod uhique, 
quod semiier, quod ah omuilms credituni ost’ — 
i.e. the marks of the Catliolic Clnu'ch ate tmi- 
rersedily, uutimdty, and mity. The name lias been 
retained by tlie Cliurcli of Rome, which claims 
to be the visible successor of the primitive one; 
and although Prnte.stant divines have lieen careful 
to deny its applicability to a cliurcli wliich they 
con.sider essentially changed hy the coinipt accre- 
tions of centuries, yet the term Catholic is still used 
hy the popnlaeu of almost et'ery Protestant coniltrj' 
as synonymous with Homan Catholic, so that from 
tlieii- minds all concejition of the literal meaning 
of the word lias vaiiisiied. For an account of the 
Cliurcli of Rome, .see article Roman C.-Vtholic 

CHl'ilCH. 

Catholic Ci’ctlitor, in the law of Scotland, 
is one wJiose debt is .secured over several or the 
whole subjects belonging to the debtor — e.g. over 
txvo or more Iieritable estates. Questions of dilli- 
culty ari.se where one of tliese subjects is also 
burdened witli otJier seciiritie.s, hut the otlier i-s 
burdened only with the catliolic security. In such 
circumstances the catliolic creditor i.s hound so to 
exercise his right a.s not unnocessarity to injure the 
securities of tlie otlier creditors. Thus, if he draw' 
his whole debt from that subject on wliicli there 
are other burdens postponed toliis security, he must 
assign to the po.stponed creditor, s his security over 
the unburdened subject. 

Catholic Eiuancipatioii. After the Re- 
formation, both in England and in Scotland, 
Roman Catholics were .subjected to many penal 
regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780 the 
law of England — which was actually enforced 
in 1764-65 — made it felony in a foreign Catholic 
priest, and high treason in one who was a native 
of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or periorni 
divine service according to tlie rites of hi.e church. 
Catholics were debarred from acquiring land hy 
pui'cliase. Persons educated ahroad in the Catholie 
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faith were declared incapahle of aucceedin^^ to real 
property, and their estatoa were forfeited to tlie 
nest Protestant heir. A son or other nearest rela- 
tion being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
jios.session of the estate of his Catliolic fatlier or 
other kinsman during his life. A Catholic was 
disqualilied from undertaking the guardianship 
even of Catholic children. Catliolies were excluded 
from the legal profe.ssion, and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic 
had adopted the faith of his wife. It was a capital 
offence for a Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic. Such was the 


lion of saints, and the sacrifice of the nras^. In 
the early part of this ccntiiiy ntairy iiiciisurcs 
were proposed for the removal of these disiiualili- 
cations, and in 1S13 and .succceiling year.s otro 
hill after another for Ibis end was ibi-own out. 
Fox, Grenville, Canning, Castleiuagb, and Hnirlctt 
rvore among those wlio made ollbi-ts in tlm ilii'oc- 
tiou of emancipation. Meanwhile, tiro agitation 
on the .subject anrong the (.'alholies thomselve.s 
greatly increased, and in 182-1 it assumed an oi-guii- 
ised shape by the formation of the ‘ Ivoinari (!alho- 
lie Association’ in Ireland, willi it.s ,sy,st(>niu,lic 
collections for the ‘Catholic rout.’ 'lire Duke of 


state of the law, nut only in England hut in Ireland, 
where the large majority of the population ailheretl 
to the old faith. In Scotland, also. Catholics were 
prohibited from prirelrasing or taking by succession 
landed property. The inexpediency and irrational- 
ity of inrposing fetters of this deserrptiorr on persons 
not suspected of disloyalty, and from whom danger 
was no longer apprehended, began about 1778 to 
tjccrrpy the attention of liberal-minded statesrrren ; 
and in 1780 Sir George Savillu iutr-odrri’erl a bill for 
the repeal of some of the most severe disqualifica- 
tions in the case of such Catholics as would suhnrit 
to a propo-sed test. This test included an oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign, ami abjui-atioii of the 
Pretender, a declaration of disbelief in tire several 
doctrines, that it is lawful to put individuals to 
death on pretence of their heiiig Iieretics ; that no 
faith is to bo kept with heretics ; tliat princes ex- 
coiiiiiiunioated may be deposetl or put to death ; 
and that the pope is entitled to any temporal juris- 
diotiuu within the realm. The bill, from the ripera- 
tion of which Scotland was exempted, eventually 
passed into law. An attempt whiclr had been 
made at the same tiiiie to obtain a like maasiire of 
relief for the Cathirlica of Scotland, was defeated by 
an outburst of religious fanaticism. The populace 
of Edinburgh, stirred up by a body called 'The 
Committee for the Protestant Interest,’ attacked 
and set fire to the Catholic chapel and the 
houses of the clergy and of suoli parsnns as were 
suspected to be favourable to Catbolie relief. The 
frenzy .spread to England, where a ‘ Protestant 
Association ’ had boon formed to opno.se the resolu- 
tions of the legislature (see GPRDux, Lriliu 
Geoege). _ In 1791 a hill was passed ailbriling 
further relief to such Catholics as would si'ui a 
pmtest against the temporal poiver of the irope 
and his authority to release from civil obligations; 
amt in tiie follmvmg year, by the statute 33 Geo. 
111. chap. 44, the most liighlv penal of the restric- 
tions bearing on the Scottish Catholics were re- ^ 
moved without opposition, a form of oath and 
declaration being prescribed, on taking which they 
could freely purchase or inherit landed property, ' 
Endeavours were made at tlie same tiiue by llie 
Irish parliament to get rid of the more imijortant i 
disqualihcatmns, and place Ireland on an equality 
religion.? freedom with England. lii 
1/80 Grattan carried his resolution that the kimr / 
and parhament of Ireland could alone make lawm ■ 
riiat w'ould bind the Irish, and separation from ) 
England was urged as the alternative with repeal ! 
“f. disqualifying statutes. The agitation oiil- ] 

ISOo'mi ® 1 1798 ; the union of ' 

ISOO followed, windy was partly carried by mcams ‘ 

Pitt-pledges which ( 
Pitt was unable to redeem owing to the kinc’s , 
scruples about his coronation oath, and Pitt re- ! 
tmuld England, Catholics oon- ^ 

^ disabilities which t 

Hit acts failed to remove. They f 

fioi? ™ pariiament, ami ^ 

dril f‘'«'ncliise.s, and j- 

I'equirement of siminr*' the o 
deoWion against transnbstantiation. t& Invoel J 


, Wellington, w’ho tor a long timu ii'lt groat ve)nig- 
i nance to admit the Catholic. clainiH, was at last 
! brought to tlie conviction that the Hcc.urily of I ho 
I empire would be imperilled by further rosisting 
them, and in 1829 a measure was intmiluccd by Iho 
1 duke’s ministry for Catholic emancipation. .\n 
act having lieen lirst passed for (he Nnj)|iri'H.siou 
of the Koman Catholic Assoi'inUon wliich hail 
already voted it.s own ilissolntimi-— the celehmti'il 
liomnn Cfitholic Relief Hill was iutreiluccd liy 
Peel in the Ilonso of Coiniuons on (ho fi(,h of 
March, and after passing botli I louses, vecon'eil I, he, 
royal assent on the I3tli Aiiril. Hy 1,his act (10 
Geo. IV. cha]).^ 7) an oath is Mihslltuted lor the 
oatlm of alh'gianeo, .siijiremacy, and iihjnmtiim, 
oil taking which Catholics may sit and vote in 
cither House of Paiiiamcnt, and be adinitleil (,0 
mo.st other ollices from which they Avero heforo 
excluded. Tbey, hoAvcver, coMiiiiiu''to lie e.veiudcd 
from timolficcs of Guardian and Juslico or Regent 
of the United Kingdom, Lord ( 'haueidlor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lord Commi.ssiimcr of (he (Ireat Soul of 
Groat Britain nr Ireland, and Lord High CouinuH- 
sioner to the General As.scnihly of tho Churcli of 
Scotland. _ As nioml/crs of coriitimtioiw |,li(>y could 
not vote in the disposal of church pi'op'i'itv or 
patronage. But the imhlic use of ibeir insigiiJa of 
olhee, and of episcopal titles and iiaincs, was dciiiisl 
tlioiii; the extension of moiiachisin ivas jirohiliik'd ; 
ajul it Avas enacted tliat the niiiiilicr of ilcsuil.s 
should not he ineroasod, and lliat (.Imy hIioiiIiI 
henceforth ho .subject to rcgistralion, ' By tho 
Acts ? and 8, and 9 and 10 Viet., most of tlio nebs 
stiU in force against t'athoUcs Avere vemoviHl ; 30 
and 31 Viet, removed a hUU rcoiaiiiiiig disahilily, 
the olhee of Cliancellor of Ire), ■uni In-iiig tliroAvn 
open; though a Catliolic (iriesL may not sit in tlio 
House of Commons, P'or Iho jirobiiiUinn (ulti- 
mately repealed ) agiiiiiKt the assnuipthm of ocelosiaH- 
tical titles in rospeut of places in tlm Unilod King- 
dom, see EciGLEHiA.sTioAr; 'J'tTbus A,s,so/Aii'’rriiK 
Act. bee also O’COiVNEbi,, Aiuuc.trioN, Ai.biioi. 
AJtCE; and the ITistorv of (Jtiiliolif Eiiiniifipdt'nin, 

by W. J. Amhor.st, B.,i. (2 vols, 188(1). 

Epistles, Oio name given, according 
to_ Uemona Aloxarulmiu.s ami Origen, to cortain 
epistles addressed not to particular clmrchcs or 
ludiA'uliials, hilt eitlicr to the clinreh univcrHal or 
to a large iwd indefinite civclc, nt rcmlovB, Cvighi- 
ally the Catholic, Epistles cimijiriscd only the limt 
epistle of John and the lirsl of Peter, Imt at least 
^ “htury, and esjioclally after tho 
lime of Eiiaohins, they included also tlie EtiiHlki.s 
of JamoH, |if Jude, the fid of Peter, and lliu ‘Id and 

miwlo-nW '"'Ijlu'ERk 1-lm gonninmuiss and 

authenticity of the last-mentioned live wT'ro mil- 
luireorsa ly acknowledged , hut the diiHiguatilin 

(>• nonvoniimt dis- 

tinccion of tllC&6 lottovM fvtini llm F/.m.-ii./,,, 


Sfinn (>• nonvonicnt dis- 

tlmnmnn loitevH from the fourteen hearing 

puiafiol*® ^ ^ inwu'poration Avilh 

rSN*?fad'+hf quastioned, iiatii- 

so ^nt tluiir authority, 

^ ^ entire seven came U) tie 

considered a portion of i,lie canon. 
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Catholics, Old. See Old Catholics. 

Calliolikos is the title of the Iieail of the 
Ai'iucnian Cluireh. See Aemekia. 

W Catili'iia, Lucius Seeuius, tlie Homan con- 
^yirator, was born about the year IQS u.c. of an 
ancient patrician but iinpoverislieil family. His 
ymitli ivas stained with profligacy and crime, 
lie attached himself to the party of Sulla, and 
revelled in the bloodshed and confusion that dis- 
graced its triumph. His body was capable of 
enduring any labour or fatigue, and liis mind was 
masterful, resolute, niid remorseless. Despite ills 
infamies he was elected praetor in the year 68 b.c., 
and next year governor of Africa, but was dis- 
qualilled as a candidate for the consulship in 66 by 
cliargea of nialadministration in hi.s province. Dis- 
appointed thus in his ambition, and burdened witli 
debts, ho saw no hope for himself but iu the 
chances of a politiccal revolution, and tlierefoic 
entered into a conspiracy, including many other 
young Homan noble.s, iu inorals and circumstance.s 
like himself. The plot, however, ivas revealed to 
Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one of the con- 
spiratoi'.s. Operations wore to commenee with the 
aH,sassination of Cicero in tlic Campp.s Martins, bnt 
the latter was kept aware of every step of the 
conspiracy, and contrived to frustrate the whole 
design. Ju the night of November 0 (63 B.C.), 
Catiline assembled Ids oonfederate.s, and explained 
to them a new plan for assassinating Cicero ; for 
hanging up the Tuscan army (which he had 
.seduced from its allegiance), under Manlius, from 
the onoampmeut at Fussuliu; for .setting lire to 
Home, and putting to death the liostile senators 
and oitizeus. In the course of a few hours, every- 
thing was made known to Cicero. Accordingly, 
when tlio cluisen assassins came to the liou.se of the 
consul, on pretence (jf a visit, they were immedi- 
ately repulsed. Two days later, Catiline with Ids 
usual reokless iuxdacity, ajipeared in the senate, 
when Cicero — who hatl received intelligence that 
the iiiHiirrootioii had already broken out in Etruria 
— oomineuoed the celebrated iin'ective hegdnning: 
Qiiuusqua iaiidein ahnldro, Cutilina, patientia 
noniru ^ ( ‘ How long now, Catiline, will you abuse 
our patience ? ’ ) The conspirator was confounded, 
not by the koenueas of Cicero’s attack, hnt by the 
minute knowledge lie displayed of the plot. His 
attempt at a reply was miserahlo, and was drowned 
in cries of execration. With curses on Ids lips, ho 
rushed out of the .senate, and escaped from Hoine 
during the night. Catiline and Manliu.s were now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under the 
consul Antoidus was sent against them. The 
conspirators who remained iu Home, of whom the 
cliief wore Lentulus and Cothegua, were at once 
arrested. After a great debate in the senate 
(December 5), in which Ca'sar and Cato took a 
leading part on opposite sides, the conspirators 
were condemned to deatli. The sentence was 
executed that night iu prison. The insurrections in 
several parts of Italy were nicanwldle supprassed ; 
many who had resorted to Catiline’s camp in 
Etruria deserted when they heard what had taken 
jilaco in Homo, and his intention to proceed into 
Caul was frustrated. In the heginning of January 
lie retiimed by Pistoria (now Pistoja)into Etruria, 
where he encountered the forces under Antonina, 
and after a desperate battle in which he fought 
with more than tho courage of despair, he was 
defeated and slain. Catiline’s appearance was in 
perfect keeping with his oharactev. His face was 
reckless and cleliant in expression, and haggard 
with a sense of crime; his eyes were wild and 
Uood.shot; his gait restless and unsteady from 
nightly debauchery and the constant fever of in- 
satiable and disappointed ambition. The Bellum 


CatilimirluDi of Sallust is perhaps the greatest 
masterpiece in any literature of a history in 
miniature. 

Cat Island. See Bahasi.-is. 

CatlciU {amentum). Althongli the vegetative 
growth of all inlioresoence.s tends to be more or less 
shortened and compressed in consequence of their 
reproductive purpo.se, we have this peculiarly mani- 
fested in the catkin, which is a crowded .spike or 
tuft of .small unisexual flowers with rediioetl scale- 
like bracts. Examples are found in the willow, 
hazel, oak, hircli, alder, &e. (<i.v.). In some, 
as ill the hazel and oak, the male flowery only are 



1, Shoot of Birch in spring, bearing largo teriiiinal Male 
(h) and Fomalo (a) Catkiue. 2, Shoot of Biroh iu 
autumn with rhio Female Catkin. 3, Female Catkin 
of ■\Viilow, 

in catkins, the female eatkiii of the lloivov being 
reduced to a few lirown scales, while the female 
flowers of the oak are solitary, each on its own 
hranclilet. Male catkin, s fall off after shedding 
their pollen, and even during life arc frequently 
weak and pendiiIou.s, like the stamens of grasse.s, 
but these consequenoes of extremely reduced vege- 
tative life become no doubt also of advantage at 
first in developing, and later in scattering, tho 
piolleii. 

Catliii, Georoe, one of the first authorities on 
the habits of the North American Indians, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1790. He ivas bred to the 
law, hut soon turned to drawing and painting, 
which he had taught himself. In 1832 he went to 
tho Far West to study the native Indians, and spent 
the next eight years among them, everywliere 
painting portraits of individuals (not less than 470 
full length) and pictures illnstvative of life and 
maunens, wliicli are now in the National Museum 
at Washington. Catliii next travelled (1852-57) 
in South and Central America, and lived in Europe 
until 1871. .(Vt London in 18-11 he published bis 
learned and amply illustrated Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, and 
in 1844 The North American Portfolio. He died at 
Jeraey City, December 23, 1872. Other hooks are 
Notts of Eiqht Years in Europe (1848) ; Tho Breath 
of Life, or iflcd-Pcspiration (1861), on the benefit of 
keeping one’s nioiitli always elo.sed. 

Catiiillltj or Catnep (Nep'eta Cataria), a 
labiate herb, very common in North America, of 
whicli the peculiar fragrance is very attractive to 
cats, much In the same way as valerian. 
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Cato, Deonysiu.s, i& the name prefixed to a little 
volume of moral precepts in verse, whicli U'as a 
great favourite during the middle ages, hut tlie 
author of which is unknown. Its usual title is 
Dionysii Catonls Distichci do Morihim ad Filium. 
It begins with a preface addressed by the .supposed 
author to his son, after which come fiftj'-.six iniune- 
tinns of ratlicr a .simple cliaracter, .such a.s par- 
entem ama. Next follow 164 moral iireoepta, each 
exiuessed in two dactylic liexaiuetcv.sj the whole 
inunotheistic in tone wftliout being distinctly Oirm- 
tian. TJie book rvas early translated into niost of 
the western languages. An English version liy 
lienedict Burgh was printed by Caxton before 1479. 
A good edition is Hautlial’s (Berlin, 1869). 

Cato, jM.yecUS Poeoius, frequently surnamed 
Cemorius or Censor, also Sctxnens ( ‘ the wise ’), and 
afterwards Ppj.scus or Major— to distiiignish him 
from his great-grandson, Cato of Utica — was born 
at Tusculum in 234 li.c. He was brought up on 
ins father’s farm in the Sabine country, and heie he 
iearned to love the simple and severe manners of 
his Roman forefathers. He made his fir.et campaign 
in ills saventeentli year, di.stingui.shcd himself at 
the capture of Tarentum (209), at the defeat of 
Haadruhal on the Jiletaurus (20’7 ), and in the later 
years of tlie second Punic war. At tlie .same time 
lie had been making himself a reputation as an 
orator and atatesinau. He became ejurostor in 204, 
and served under the pro-eonaul Scipio Afrieanns in 
Sicily and Africa, denouncing hi.s commnnder’.s 
luxury and extravagance on his return to Romo. 
He w'as redile in 199, and prmtor the following 
year, when he obtained Saruinia as his ])i'ovi)ice. 
So high was his reputation for capacity and virtue, 
that in 195, although Ids family had hitherto been 
unknown, he was raised to the coiLsulshii). Spain 
fell to him aa his province, and here lie showed such 
vigour and military genius in crushing a foi'inidahle 
insurrection, tliat' in tlie following year he was 
honoured by a triumph. In 191 he served in the 
campaign against Antiochus, and to him the great 
\iotory won at Thermopyhe was mainly due. Ho 
now turned liimself strenuously to civil affairs, and 
strove with all his might to stem the tide of (Ireek 
reiiiiement and luxury, and advocate a return to 
a simpler and stricter social life after the ancient 
Roman pattern. In 187 he opposed the granting of 
a triumpli to M. Fulvims Noliilior after his return 
from fUtolia victorious, on the ground that lie rvas 
too iiululgeiit to his soldiers, that he cherished 
literary tastes, and even kept poets in his camp, 
The.se rude prejudices of Cato ivere not acceptable 
to the senate, and his opiposition was fruitless. In 
1_84 Cato was elected censor, and di.scharged .so 
rigorously the duties of his office that the epitliet 
CcHsorms,_ formerly applied to all persons in the 
.same station, became his permanent surname. He 
repaired the watercourses, jiaved the reservoir.^, 
cleaiised the drains, raised the rents paid by the 
jmhiioans for the farming of the taxe.s, and 
diminished the contract prices paid by the state to 
the undertakeus of public works. More question- 
able reforms were those in regard to the price of 
slaves, lb-ess, fm-iiiture, equipage, and tlie like. 
Good and had innovations he opposed with equal 
animosity and intolerance, and his despotism in 
enforcing his ou'?i idea of decency may he ulnstraled 
from the fact that he degraded Maniliu.s, a man of 
prictorian rank, for having- kissed his wife in his 
daughter’s presence in open day. 

In the year 175 Cato was sent to Carthage to 
arbitrate between the_ CavtliaginianB ami King 
Ma'iinis&a, and was so inipre6.setT by the dangerous 
power of Carthage that over aftenvards he ended 
evei-y speech in the senate-house— whatever the 
immediate .subject might he— with the well-known 
uords: ' Ceteruin ceiisoo Curtlmginom essodclondmn' 


( * For the re.sL, I vote that Cartiiago mu.st he de- 
stroyed’). Cato died iu the your 149, at the age 
of 85. He had been twice imu-rieil, and in his 
eightieth year his second u-ifo bore him a son, the 
gi-aiidfather of Cato of U tii-a. Cato treateil his 
slaves with ohl-fasliioued luu-shm'ss ami crueUy, 
and in his old age hc'canio greedy of gain, altliongh 
it cannot he .said that ins avarice imjiaireil his 
honesty. He wrote suveml works, of u-liich only 
tlie Bo Re llustica (cd. by Kuil, buiji. I.S,S‘2), a 
kind of collection of the rules of good ImHhainlry, 
lias come down to us. 'J’lici-e exist hut a few fmg- 
nienls of his Un'i/inrs, a suinniary of tim Roman 
annais. Tliese aro i-cprinled liy .Jordan ( help. 
1860). Of hi.s siioeehes, which were vend witii 
approval by Cicero, none roniain. AVo iio.shchh hi.s 
life ns written by Coriiolins Nopos, I’lutiii-ch, and 
Amelins A'^ictor. 

€aio, MAuriim roimnrs, named C.vm tiik 
Y ouNGEii, or Cato IlTronN.sis (from tho phu-c of 
his death), was horn 9,5 li.iJ. Having hist, ilnring 
childhood, both jiarciits, he was educal.cd in tho 
house of his uncle, M. Liviiis Drusus, and, even iu 
his hoyliood, gave ])roof,sof his docisiou nnil sti-cngtli 
of char.aoter. In the year 72 li.U. he sorvod witli 
distinetioii in tho oaiiipaigu against Spartiu-nH, hut 
without Ihiding satisfaction in iiiilitai-y life, though 
he proved hiinsolf a good soldier. ^ From Maeo- 
(Imua, whero ho was military trihnno^ in 67, he u-ent 
to Pei-ganuis in seareli of the Ktoie ]iliiloso]ih('i’, 
Athenodorus. Ho hi-onght him hack to Ids camp, 
and induced him to lu-oceud with him lo Romo, 
where lie spent the tinio )iarllv in [ihihisnphii'ai 
studies, and jiartly in foi-eiiMie (liscuMHioiiH, llesh-. 
ous of honestly qualifying hhimelf for Iho nuieslor- 
.ship, ho eoniinonoed to study all llui liiiiiiicial 
question.s eoniieclcil with it. rniincdialeiy after 
his election ho iuLvodueod, iu spilo of violent 
oppo.sitioii from those iiilui-esteil, a i-igoi-oiis i-efonn 
into tho timsnvy ofIiee.s. Ho quitted tho qmestor- 
ship at tho appointed time amid genoi-al iipnlaiise. 
In 63 n.o. ho was oloeted trilniiie, and also do-^ 
livei-ed his fanions spuocli on tho eonsjiiriuy of 
Catiline, in which he donoiineod ( liesar as an 
accomplice of that (lolitical desperado, and detor- 
mined the .soiitoiiuo of tho senate. Strongly ih-ead- 
iiig the inihience of niihridled groatneMs, ami not 
discei-niug that an iiupurial gouius --like (hat of 
Ca'Kai--^wi,s tlio only tluiig that emild vmiieily 
the evils of tliat overgrown inonster, the Roman 
Republic, ho conimcneed a carcor of what now 
appears to us hlinil pragmatical opiiosition to tho 
three most powerful inuii in Rome - Crassus, I’oni- 
poy, aiidt-iicsar. Cato was a luihlo hut strait-laced 
theorist, who lacked tho intuition inlo circnin- 
.stances wliieh holongs to men like Ciesar and 
Cromwell. His lirst opposition lo i’ompey was 
.successful; lint his oiipositioii to Ca'sar's coiisulato 
for the year 59 not only failed, )mt evmi served to 
lia-stou tlie formation of tho lirst ti-himvirate bo- 
tween Ciesar, I'oiupoy, and Crassus. He was after- 
wards forced to sido with Pomiiey, who had with- 
drawn from his connection with (fiesai-, and hecomo 
reconciled to the ai'istocvaey. AfU'v 1,1m battle of 
I’liaipalia (48), Cato iiitoiuled to join I’omjicy, hut 
liearing the news of his death, esciipod into Afrieii, 
where he was elected eoiumaudei- by the paYtisaUH 
of Rmiqiey, hut I'csignod the post in favimr of 
Metellim Scipio, and uiidoi-took the defence of 
Utica. Here, when he hud tidings of Cu-sar’s 
decisive victory over Scipio at TliapHiis (46 ), Cato, 
finding that Ids troojis wero wliolly iiitimidateil, 
advised tho Roman sonaloi-H and kinghts to eHca]io 
froni_ Utica, and iiiako terms with tlio i-ictor, hut 
prohibited all intoroessions on Ids own hohalf, Ho 
resolved to die rather tlian sm-rondoi-, and, afLor 
.spending the night in reading Pluto’s lYiirtA, coin- 
mitted suicide by stahhiiig liimself in the hiTust, 
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His uxainplo Wiia more fruitful in results than the 
achievements of his life, for lie liecaine the typical 
example of the stoic that kindled to imitation the 

i imaginations of the noblest Homans for two cen- 
turies under the empire. 

' Cat-o’-ninc-tails. See Flogging. 

tlatOJltriCS is that division of geometrical 
optics which treats of the phenomena of light 
incident upon tlie surfaces of bodies, and reflected 
therefrom. See OpTic.s. 

Cato Street Coiispiraey, a plot formed in 
London in 1820 by a handful of crazy ruffians for 
the murder of Lord Castlereag'h and the other 
ministers of the crown, .so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato Street, Edgeware Road. As iisnal 
the plot was revealed beforehand to the police by 
one of the gang, and accordingly the conspirators 
were soizod, after a short scnllle, in a .stable in 
Cato Street. Artlmr Thistlewood, the ringleader, 
and four of hi.s dupes, were hanged, rvhile live more 
wore transported for life. 

Catl’Jlil (also known as the Piets' WorJc or Piets' 
IVork Ditah ) is the name applied to the remains of 
a largo earthwork, about ,'30 miles in length, which, 
beginning at Toru’oodlee Hill, near the junction of 
the Gala Water with the I’wecd, tuns with a seuii- 
cironlav .sweep southward through the counties of 
Selkirk and Roxburgh to a point under Peel Fell, 
in the Ghoviots, The earthwork consisted of a 
deep ditoll, with a rampart on each side, and varied 
in breadth from 20 to 20 feet. The cultivation of 
land and other oausoa have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the ramparts in many plaoe.s. The Catrail 
was first desoritjod by Gordon in his Ithicrariwn 
Septentvioyuda { 1726 ), and since then has been the 
sunjeot of much speculation among antiquaries. 
For a full description of the Catrail, see paper in 
Transactions of the Berwickshire NatuvalisW Club 
for 1880, by James Small, F.S.A. An account of 
the various theories which have been promulgated 
regarding the Catrail will be found in Bluckwooil's 
Magazine for 1888. 

Cats» Jaooh, a Dutch statc.sman and poet, was 
born at Brouwershavan, in Zeeland, in 1677, and 
after studying law at Leyden and Orleans, linally 
settled at Miudelhurg. He rose to high offices in 
the state, and wa.s twice sent as anmassador to 
England, first in 1627, and again in 1652, while 
Cromwell was at the head of affairs. From this 
time till his death, Septeniher 1060, he lived in 
retireinont at his villa near the Hague. Here he 
wrote his autoliiography, which, however, was not 
piihlLslied until 1709. As a poet, ‘Father Cats’ 
enjoyed the highest popularity. His poems are 
charaotei'ised by simplicity, rich fancy, clearness, 
homely vigour, and purity of style, and by their 
excellent moral tendency; while throughout are 
riclily scattered those shrewd maxims ana worldly- 
wise axioms which have been so dear to his prac- 
tical countrymen. The most highly prized of his 
productions were the Howvelyh, and the Tromuring 
( a series of romantic stories relating to remarkable 
marriages), and the fipiegel van den Oiulen en 
Niauwan Tyd. His works rvere first collected in a 
folio volume in 1658. A late edition is that by 
Woltorink (Dordrecht, 1878-82). 

Cat’S-cyc, a lieautiful variety of chaloedonic 
quartz receiving iLs name from the resemhlance 
which the roflootion of light from it, especially 
wlion cut cn eahuchon, or in a convex form, is 
supposed to exhibit to the light that seems to 
emanate from the interior of the eye of a oat. It 
has a sort of pearly apnearanoe, and is chatoyant, 
or characterised by a line play of light, which is 
suppo.sed to re.sult from the parallel arrangement of 
fine fibres of some foreign sub, stance, alien as ami- 
106 


antUiis, or of minute hollow tiibiile.s similarly 
arranged. It is of various colours, and is obtained 
chiefly from India and Ce3don, but occurs also in 
the Harz. A chatoyant variety of fehspar has been 
soinctimos confounded with oat’s-eye. 

€at,skill« a village of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson, 34 mile.? SSE. of Albany hj' rail. Pop. 4320. 

Catskill moimtaillSi a group of mountains 
in the state of New York, U.S., west of the 
Hudson River, and sontli of the Mohawk, The}' 
belong to the Appalachian system, and are coh- 
tinnous_ northward with the Helderhergs, south- 
ward with the Shawangiinks, south-westward witli 
the Delaware Mountains, and westward with a 
high plateau which occupies much of the region of 
tlie .southern half of Western New York, and apart 
of the northern counties of Pennsylvania. The 
C.atskills proper cover about 5000 sq. m, , chiefly in 
Greene County, N.Y. Some peaks reach nearly 
4000 feet in height. The mountains generally 
have steep and often precipitous ascents, and their 
summits are broad and rocky. The deep valloj's 
or ‘ cloves’ of this region, with almo.st perpendicular 
walla, form a reinarkahle scenic feature. What i.s 
known a.s ‘ the Catskill red .sandstone ’ is regarded 
by most geologists as the very latest formed of the 
Devonian strata of North America. Tlic moun- 
tains are -well wooded, and afford many simimer- 
reaorts for the people of the larger oitie.s. See 
Sealing’s Rand o/Jfyj Fan TFin/dc (1885). 

Cat’s-tail. See Bulrush. 

Cat’s-tail Gras.s. See Timothy Guas.s. 

Cat'taro. a strongly fortified port in the Aus- 
trian crown-land of Dalmatia, lies at the head 
of the Gulf of Cattaro, 40 miles BE. of Ragusa, 
under the steep Montenegrin hills, Cattaro has 
a cathedral, a naval .school, and a population of 
3000, chielly engaged in the Montenegrin tvacle. 
At one time the capital of a small reimhlio, the 
town in 1420 joined tlie republic of Venice, and 
after varied fortunes was handed over to Austria in 
1814 by the treaty of Vienna,— Tlie Gulf of Cattaro, 
an inlet of the Adriatic, consists of three basins or 
lake,s, connected by .straits of about lialf a mile in 
breadth. Its length is 19 miles, and its depth from 
15 to 20 fathoms. 

Cattegat, or Kattegat, tlie bay or arm of the 
sea between the east coast of Jutland and the west 
const of Sweden, to the north of the Danish islanchs. 
It i.M connected with tlie Baltic Sea by the Great 
and Little Bolt (q.v.), and by the Sound ; and the 
Skager Rack ( n. v. ) connects it uitli the North Sea. 
The length of the Cattegat is about 150 miles, and 
its m'eato.st breadth 85 miles. Its greatest depth is 
36 fathoms, hut it has numerous sand-hanks ; and 
navigation is rendered more dangerous by its .strong 
currents and violent stonns. The Danish shores are 
low, with .stretches of sand or reefs, but the Swedish 
shore is very .steep and rocky, 

Cattcrinolej George, water-colour painter and 
hook-illustrator, was honi at Dicklehorough, Nor- 
folk, Sfcli August 1800. He began life as a topo- 
graphical draflsman. At the age of .sixteen he was 
engaged uqjon Britton’s English Cathedrals, and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials foV 
his line .series of illii.strations to the Waverley 
Novels. He was soon known as a brilliant designer, 
and was largely employed hj' the publishers, con- 
Iributing to the annuals, his best work of this 
class being the illnstrations to his hrotlier, the Rev, 
C. Cattermole’s Hidorieal A nnml, dealing with the 
period of the Civil War. In 1822 he was elected an 
asBOciato exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
Water-colour Society, to whose exhibitions he oon- 
tilbiited ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh witnessing the Execu- 
tion of the Earl of Essex’ (1839), ‘Old English 
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Hospitality’ (1839), ‘The Castle Chapel'^ (1840), 
‘The Assassination of the Kegent Murray’ (1843), 
‘ Cellini defending the Castle of St Angelo’ (1845), 
and others of his best -svater-oolonrs, examples of 
which may he studied in the South Kensington 
Museum. He retired from the society in 1850, and 
tumeil Ids attention to oil-painting, exhihiting ‘ A 
Tenihle Secret,’ a work in this medium, in the 
Koyal Academy of 1863. He died at Clapham 
Common, 24th July 1868. As an artist he was dia- 
tinguLhed by great versatility, and by con.siderable 
power of grouping and coinpo.sition. He was learned 
in costume, and his works show much dramatic 
feeling. He gained a first-class gold medal at the 
Paris E.xjiosition of 1855, and was a nicmher of the 
PLoyal Academy' at Amsterdam, and of the Belgian 
Society of Water-colour Painters. 

Catti, or Cn.\TTI, a German people, erroneou.sly 
included by Cfesar under the name Suevi (q.v.j, 
who inhabited a country' pretty nearly correspond- 
ing to tlie present Hesse, They took part in the 
general rising of the Germans under ArminiiiH ; 
and during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in the end 
of the 2d century, they made incursions into Homan 
Germany and Rlnctia. In the 3d century tlieir name 
began to give place to that of the Fianks (q.v.). 

Cattle. In the United Kingdom there are 
twelve native breeds of cattle. England claims 
exactly one-half of these — namely, the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Devon, Norfolk and Sutl'olk Red Polled, 
Sussex, and Longhorn breeds. There are two or 
three varieties of cattle in Wales, but for practical 
purpose.? they may be i-eckoned as one breed. Pour 
distinct breeds have arisen in Scotland, the.se being 
the Polled Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Ayishiro, 
and We.st Highland breeds. Tlie remaining one 
is the native breed of Ireland, the hardy little 
Kei'iy, regarded as one of the purest ancT truest 
existing repre'sentatives of the ancient Bos longi- 
from. In addition to these twelve native mc'es, 
other two very u.seful breeds, tlio Jersey and 
Guernsey, have become domiciled in the liritish 
Isles, and there are also a few of the famous 
Dutch milking cows scattered over the country. 
These various races, with an almost ondle.ss 
variety of crosses between two or more of them, 
rnake up the entire cattle stock of the United 
Kingdom, which, according to the official agricirl- 
tiiral returns, numbered 10,598,677 head in 1887. 

Tile Shorthorn is by' far the most nnmerons and 
most widely diftusetl. It has not inaptly been 
titled tlie ‘ Cosmopolitan Shorthorn.’ It lias found 
a home in almost every county in the United King- 
dom. The county of Durliain is generally regarded 
as the ‘cradle’ of shorthorns; indeed, they have 
often been spoken of both at home and abroad as 
the ‘Durham breed.’ But the valuable race of 
native cattle from rvhiclr the improved shorthorn 
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was raised abounded freely in adjoining counties 
as far back as reliable history enables us to trace 
their career. Early in the 19th century they were 
also known as ‘Teeswater’ cattle, the nr.st famous 
shorthorns having come from the valley of the Tees. 


The brothers Charle.s and Robert Colling wore tho 
first to begin tlie systematic improvement of tlie 
breed. In tliose days tlic ‘rank and file’ of short- 
horn cattle were large, liigli-.standing cattle, good 
milkers, but rougli in form and slow in fattening, 
The Collings would seem to ha\'o at once directei ' 
themselves to the improvement of tlie native cattle 
where they were most defectii'c, and they were 
.successful ill establishing a stock of c.attUi of a 
decidedly more profitable character— wider in tho 
rib, more syiniiiotrica! in tlie frame, shortei' in tlie 
leg, slightly .smaller in size, hcai'icr in llesh, and 
more speedy in maturing and fattening. It has 
been .said, but not established beyond eontenlion, 
that in effecting this improvement tho (’(filings 
inaile use of an infusion of blood from somi' of the 
other smaller breeds. It is nioro likifiy I, hat 
they relied upon ‘selection’ in lirceding — Uui 
mating of .animals of the sliorthorn brceil which 
most nearly .approached to their ideal character, 
.and fixbig the typo by piirsiiing u’liat is desig- 
nated as ‘in-and-in’ breeding— i.c. mating animals 
which are closely related to each otlier, a system 
that is known to assist greatly in staniiniig or 
fixing peculiar fc.atnreM and charactei'islics upon 
r.aces of stock. The .success of the (kdlings was 
•speedy and oompleto, for tho fame of tlu'ir cattle 
spread so r.apidly that even earlier than 1810, tlm 
year of tlie ‘first groat pulfiic sale of slmrtluinis,' 
they bad sold cows and Imlls at ClOO each, and 
bad hired bulls for use to other breedors at iiro- 
miums of from L.fiO to CUIO a year. At CbarlcH 
Colling’s liistorical sale at Kettou in 1810, 2!) cows 
and heifers realised an average (if ,t!M0, -Is. 7d. ; 
and 18 bulls £109, 8s. eaeb. Eight years later, 
at Robert Colling’s sale at Ihmniiton, in a linio 
of groat depression, an average of ,6128, i)s. lOd, 
was obtained for 01 animals, Tlie sensational 
event of tlie inemorablu sale at Kettou was tlie 
nurcliaso of the colebmted bull ‘Gemot’ at tlio 
fabulous price of lOOO gnincas, 

Tlie iinpoi'taiieo and interest attacliing (o' the 
operations ef tliose two great pioneer liveeilevs will at 
once bo uiidorstoml when it is nioiitioned that tliere 
is not at tlio present day a well-bred living sliort- 
boni ju wliose pedigree (Jelling blood does not figure 
prominently. U(dliiig’s hnecessors were, mi tlie 
one hand, _ Thomas Bates; on tlie otln'r, the 
Booth family, wliose representatives then were 
Thomas and Jolm Bootli. At the Ketten sale 
(1810) Thomas Bates pnrehased tho two-year- 
old heifer ‘Young Dnohoss’ for 1.83 guineas. 
Thomas Booth bimglit tho hull-calf ‘Albion’ for 00 
guineas; and at tho Barmpton sale (1818) his 
brother, John Booth, seenrod the yearling hull 
‘ Pilot ’ for 270 guineas. 'With these iiureliiiscs the 
shorthoi-n breed drifted into two great channels, 
which by degrees ahsorlied the main current of 1-lie 
race, so tliat for many years the tonus ‘ Bootli ’ and 
‘Bates' slini'tliorns liavo been as aiiplicahle in 
relation to the bovine world as 'Whig' and 'lory to 
the political. Tlicse two strains of Bates 'and 
Booth, as has been seen, had one common origin in 
CoTHng’s blood, lint in course of time they develoiied 
distinctive sh.apes and cliaracteristies w’liieli in the 
purer representatives are still well maintainod. 
Mr Robert Bruce, than whom there is no liighov 
authority, thus desorihes the eharacteristies of 
‘Booth’ and ‘Bates,’ speaking in the first plaoo of 
‘ Bates ’ cattle : ‘ They are higher Htaiifiing, hettor 
milking, and perhaps gayer looking eattlo than 
1 ° Hooths. They li.ayo as a rule more upright 
shoulders. Hatter forerihs, opener sides, with long 
limclquarters less fully packed with JIcrIi than tho 
nval strain. _ As a rule their lieads are clean cut 
and pretty wide, while the bulls have long arched 
niiisoular necks and keen tempers. T'ho jirovail- 
ing colour.? in this strain of blood are, generally 
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.speaking, deeper than in the otlier, being reds and 
noli roans. The Booth cattle are wider, cleeper, and 
perhap.s less pretty. Their shoulders are more laid 
back, their forerilra and ilank.s deeper and better 
‘ , filled. They are more a beef than a milk breed, 
i^rvitli well-packed (puartevs and thick loins. The 
sires remind one move of a fat Smithiiekl ox, and 
they move rvithout that courage and dash so 
peculiar to the “Duke’s” and other highly valued 
strain.s of the Bate.s tribes.’ But while these are 
the two great divisions of the breed, there are a 
great many excellent shorthoiiis of mixed breeding 
which do not show any decided leaning either to 
the one or tlie other. The prevailing colour of 
shorthorns is roan of varying shades, but man 5 ' are 
red, and some white. Tlrere is a dislike to red and 
white in distinct spots as a colour, and quite au 
unreasonable objection to white. 

In preeouity, production of meat, and general 
utility, the shorthorn is unsuipas.sed. Other varieties 
may excel it in special points for peculiar purposes 
or in certain limited diatviots, hut ior a combination 
of all the move useful properties of douie.stic cattle 
and adaptability to varying conditions of .soil and 
climate, there is no equal to the shorthorn. The 
facility with which the .shorthorn adapts itself to 
changc.s of soil, climate, ami treatment is quite 
vumarkahle, and this combined with the valuable 
property which it also possesse.s in an unequalled 
dogreo— suitability for crossing with and improving 
other and inferior classes of cattle— has .spread the 
improved shorthorn far and w'ide, not only in its 
own native land, but in conntiios beyond the sciuj. 
In North and South America, the coutineut of 
Europe, Australia, Now Zealand, and other parts, 
the shorthorn has been extensively introdncecl. In 
all these countries, as at homo, it has been one of 
the mo.st active and oH'ootive agents in improving 
the native races of cattlo and in inoveasing tlie pro- 
duction of hiii'h-ola.ss hcef. Many breeders of .short- 
horn cattle nave cultivated the fattening to the 
detriment of the milking ]n'opertie.“. Still, while it 
is quite ooninion to meet with a very light milker 
amongst sliorthorn oow.s, tliero is a largo hcction of 
the bread which possesses dairying properties of the 
highest order. Good shorthora cows give from 700 
to 1000 gallons of milk in tw'elve months. At the 
London Christmas Eat Stock Show in Docomher 
1887 the class of shorthorn steers under trvo yeais 
old (averaging 673 days) gave an average livo- 
■weight of 1306 lb. ; steers over two and under 
tliroe years of age (averaging OSS days), 1870 lb.; 
and .steers over three yeans old (averaging 1.321 
days), 2116 Ih. each. 

llcraford cattle display strongly fixed and pecu- 
liarly distinctive charaoteriatics both in outward 
features and general attributes. The improved 
breed traces directly from tire stock of cattle 
which were found l);y tlie earliest -writers on agri- 
cultural topics exi.stiug in the county of Here- 
ford and adjoining districto— the same aboriginal 
varioty from which have descended the Devon 
and Sussex breed, s. The improvement of the 
lierofovd would .seem to have been begun by the 
Tomkins family far hack in the 18th contmy, and 
w.as taken up in a systematic maimer by Benjamin 
Tomkins about 1766, and carried on by biin with 
much energy and success until his death in 1815. 
Hia herd rvas continued by his daughters tiU 1819 
(one year later than the Bannpton sale of short- 
horns), when it was dispersed by public auction, 
Twenty-eight breeding animals realised an average 
of £149 per head ; four adult bulls having brought as 
much as £267, 15s. each ; and t-wo hull-calves £181, 
2s. 6d. each, Iri-om that time the fortunes of the 
breed fell into other hands, and never for a moment 
have the Jlereford stock-owners wavered in their 
loyalty to their iiiio old breed of cattle. There is 


little doubt that infusions of foreign blood con- 
tributed to some extent to the building up of the 
modern Hereford. In the 17th century cattle had 
been imported into Hereford from Ehaiulers by 
Lord Scudamore, and in later times there had been 
introductions of stock from various parts of 
England and Wales. Tlie dominant ingredient, 
however, is the aboriginal race of the county, and 
selection in breeding and careful inaiiagement have 
been the principal agencies by which the breed has 
been bvongbt to the high standard it has now 
attained. The modern typical Hereford i-s red in 
colour, with white face and white inark.s in the top 
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line of the neck, hack over the crops, as well as in 
the chest and bottom line all the way backwards. 
The ‘white face’ is indeed tlie ‘tribal badge’ of 
the Hereford, and with their wide and graceful 
horns they are singularly handsome in outward 
appearance. Fonnevly there were gray -faced _ or 
spotted nerefoiAs ; and even yet there Is in exist- 
ence a. strain of Hcrefovds known as ‘smoky-faced 
Montgoinories,’ The Ilerefords .are similar in size 
to the .shortliorii ; usually broad along the back 
and heavily Ilealied, but occasionally light in the 
thighs and deficient in internal fat. Theiv highest 
property lies in their value as gi-aziiig cattle | and 
this has led to the exteirsive employment _ of 
Hereford hulls in breeding cattle for the rolling 
in-airie-miiches of the westoi-n states of Ameriaa, 
They are hardy cattle, with a rank coat of hair 
and thick mellow hide, and they are excellent 
‘ foragers ’—all p()int.s of special importance in 
ranche cattle. It is pre-ommently a heef-prodiic- 
ing breed; matures early and yields meat of 
the finest quality. Asa rule the cows are deficient 
as milkers, for this property has never been 
cultivated as it ought to have been. The average 
live- weight of two-year-old Hereford steers (averag- 
ing 634 days) at the London Christmas Eat Stock 
Show in December 1887 w.a3 1390 _lh. ; of .steers 
over and under three years ( averaging 938 days ), 
1742 lb. ; and of steers over three years ( averaging 
1310 days), 2041 lb. There are a few excellent 
herds of Herefords in Irel.aiid, and they have been 
e.xported in large mimher.s to foreign countries, 
notably North and Soutli America, Australia, and 
Ne-iv Zealand. 

Dawn cattle are deep red in colour, and ha-\’e 
frequently a white spot on the belly just in front of 
the udder, with wide round loins, smaller in size 
tlian the two, braed.s just mentioned. It is noted 
for the almost perfect formation of the Hhoulder, 
which is laid into the body with remarkable 
neatne-ss. The breed has still its headquarters 
in Devon and Somerset, where it has held undis- 
puted sway for hundreds of years. It won the 
admiration of Artluir Young, who gives interesting 
information regarding the breed in nis report dated 
1776. Here also there was one ‘master mind’ at 
work on the improvement of the breed. Mr 
Quarily of Holland is described by Young as the 
most celebrated of breeders in North Devon ; and 
the greatest of onr early -Nvi-itors on agriculture 
gives a most minute account of the soheme of 
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breeding M-hich ■svas pursued by Mr Quartly and his 
brother, ‘ tlie clergyman ^vho interests himself 
much in live-stock. The ideal animal which the 
Quartlys kept before them and bred up to exactly 
corresponds to the typical Devon of to-day ; and 
there is no doubt that their sound and systematic 
method of breeding imprinted an indelible stamp 
upon the race through wliich the blood of their 
stock has freely permeated. In former times, when 
cattle were beasts of huiden, the Devons were 
greatly esteemed for their agility and hardiness. 
Now that the yoke has fallen upon other shouldeis, 
the ‘Euhies of the 'West,' as the ])lump little 
Devons have been called by their admirers, are 
holding a high position as heef-prQdncer.s. The 
quality of their meat is excelled by none ; and 
whUe they are small in size, they give a good 
return for "the food they consume. Garrard, writing 
in 1800, attributed the excellence of Devon cattle 
mainly to the mildness of the climate and high dry 
ground, calcareou.s soil, and sweet pasture where 
they were bred ; but he considered it might he also 
to some extent due to an admixture of liner blood 
from the still warmer continent of Europe. There 
may have been some .slight foundation for this 
latter suggestion ; hut it is undeniable that the 
main forces and features now existing in Devon 
cattle are distinctively native to the south-west 
of England. This idea is strengthened by the 
recollection of the estimate of Devon cattle formed 
by Bakewell, who declared that they could not he 
improved by any cros.s. Front the first and greatest 
of all our early improvers of farm live-.stock this 
testimony is weighty. The dairy properties of the 
breed are not of a high order. The yield of milk is 
comparatively small, hut its quality is exception- 
ally rich. Some rare specimens of the breed have 
reached 19 owt. live- weight at four years old, hnt 
the average is much below that. At the London 
Christmas Fat Stock Show in Deoeiiiher 1887 the 
class of two-year-old Devon steers (averaging 681 
days) gave an average live-weight of 1235 lb. ; 
steers over two and under three years old ( averag- 
ing 996 days), 1489 lb. ; and steers oi'er three years 
(averaging 1320 days), 1734 lb, each. 

The Hcd Polled cattle of Norfolk and Sulfolk 
are supposed to hear a close affinity to the polled 
breeds of Scotland throrrgh the circumstance tliat 
formerly Scotch cattle were fr-eely transported to be 
fattened on the Norfolk pastures. Be this as it 
irray, the red polled breed has been srrfficiently 
long associated with Norfolk and Suffolk to etrahle 
these corrnties to claim them as natives, Marshall 
in his Political Economy of Nmfolk, pithlisheil 
in 1782, tells us that the native cattle of Norfolk 
were ‘a small, hardy thriving race, fattening as 
freely at three years old as cattle in general do at 
four or five. They are small honed, short legged, 
round hanelled, well loined ; the favoirrite colour 
a hlood-red with a white or mottled face.’ A'thur 
Young, writing in 1794, .says the Suffolk breed of 
cattle ‘ is universally polled, that is, without horns ; 
the size small; few rise when fattened to above 
50 stone (14 lb.) ; the milk veins remarkably large ; 

f'P™ Sood land give a great quantity of rich 
mrlk.’ These are tlie progerritors of the modern 
red polls, and all the good features of the old breed 
have been retained and developed. The cattle 
are now relatively larger, still hlood-red in colour, 
hilt with no white face, good meat-irroduoers, and, 
taken as a ^ whole, perhaps the best of all the 
native English breeds from a dairying iroint of 
view. Individual shorthorn cows will he found to 
exceed them in yield of milk, hut red-pnlled cows 
are distinguished for high average milking pro- 
perties. The breed has found much favour in the 
United States of Anierioa and elsewhere abroad, 
its nmforraity of colour, absence of horns, and 


usefulness both as beef and milk pn)aucer.M have 
won for it many Iroarty admirers in Amorjea. 

Sussex cattle are also nniformly red ill colour, 
nuth strong spreading horms, larger in size than 
the Devons, heavy meat-piodiiecrK, hnt deliciont | 
in dairying properties. Mai.shall is probably right 
in stating (1796-98) that the Sussex, Devon, If ore- 
ford, North Wales, and Gloucester.shire cattle had 
all sprung from the same ahoriginal stock; and that 
in fact they were ‘varieties arising from soils and 
management of the native lireeds of this iHlaiid.’ 
Foimerly Sussex cows wore highly csteemod for 
their milking properties, hut in the rage for hoof- 
production those have iiiiforbunatcly heeii destroyed. 
Sus.sex cattle matuio caily, grow to great weights, 
and in late years Lliey liavo been improving in 
quality. They have ' also found _HU|)porteis in 
foreign countries, chiefly in the United Htato.s of 
America. Young Sussex stems (averaging (15!) 
days) at the London Chri-stmas F’at Stock Show in 
1887 reaclred an average livo-woight of M36 Ih,, 
and three-yoar-old .stooi.s (averaging 1341) days), 
2030 Ih. each. 

Longhorn cattle are now in few hands ; so few 
indeed that the breed may he said to ho iip]iroaeh- 
ing extinction. 'They lire big, loiigli, ungainly 
cattle, with long drooping horns which are often 
so shaped ns to make it dilfienlt for the animals to 
graze short pasture. 'The cows givo a fair quantity 
of very rich milk, and the Imllocks grow and fatten 
to great weights. But for general utility iiliey are 
being oustoiT by smaller, liner, and more rapidly 
maturing varieties. Peculiar interest attaches to 
this breed from the fact that it was U])oii it that 
the past groat improver of farm live-sloek, Itohert 
Bakewell (q.v.) of Dishloy, tried liis earliest oxpiud- 
nients. The im])rovemcnt of live-stock iijion seicn- 
tific principles dates from 1755, when Baki'woll 
began his great work with longhorns. Tliese cattle 
were at one time widely diil’itscd through Unglaud, 
and also obtained a footing in Ireland, hut were 
many years ago supplanted by slmrUim'ns, Hero- 
fords, Devons, or other varietic.s. 

Welsh cattle present considcrahlo \’arioty of 
typo and character, yet there is all through a 
noticeable family likoiies.s, arising of coiiiso in 
tlieir common origin in the aboriginal catf.lo of the 
principality. 'Tliey are black in colour, with long 
horns, hardy iii constituUou, good luilkcvs, slow iu 
maturing, hut able to suli-sist and thvivo upon 
scanty fare. In late years they have lieon con- 
siderably improved, especially iii their fattening 
properties. Tlioy vary greatly in size, hub many of 
them attain great weights at from throe to four 
yoare old. Tlie average live-weight of Welsh steers 
at the London Christmas Fat Stock Show In 1887 
was 2111 11). each, their average liaviiig been 1280 
days. 

Amongst the four .Scotch hreods of cattle the 
Polled Ahmkcn-Aiigus well ontitloil to ])ro- 
cedenoe. Descended directly from tlie ancient 
polled cattle of Angus (Ibirfaiflliiro) and Bnohau 
(in Aherdeenshire)— two varieties of the same typo, 
known in the former as ‘ Doddies,’ and in the hitter 
'as ‘ Hiimlies this valuable hoef-produeing hitied 
has made great strides in puhlie favour since 1878, 
when, with five plump hlaek iiolls the late iVIv 
William M'Comhie (1805-80) of Tillyfonv carried 
off the champion prize for the host grdup of < nioat- 
making’ cattle at the Paris Exliihition, whore no 
fewer than sixty different varieties of cattle wove 
represented, ineluding the best of the English 
breeds. That remarkable triumph has been fol- 
lowed by great aehievenionts at homo, tlio lireed 
having in 1881, 1885, and 1887 won the £100 Cham- 
pion PlMe at the Loudon Christmas Fat Stook 
Show. The improvement of the hreotl 'vvaH hogun 
before the advent of the 19th century, and nil 
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thiougli ith breeders have been caiefnl to preserve 
and cultivate ita exceptionally high properties in the 
production of meat ot the choicest equality. In this 
lies the oliief excellence of the breed, and in these 
.times the characteristic is one of great vairre. This 
} property in the northern polls, coirrbrned with the 
sound system of feeding pursrred in Hcotlarrd, has 
secured ‘ prime Scotclr ’ beef the liighest favoirr and 
longest price hr the London market. At one time 


Kg. 3. — Polled Aherdeeir-Angus Pull and Cow. 

the cows of this breed gave a horrntiful yield of rich 
nrilk, hirt owing to the breeders’ attentioir having so 
long hoeir mainly directed to the cultivation of the 
fattening- properties, they are now only moderate 
milker.s. In recent year.s the breed has improved 
eonsiderahly hr early irratirrity, and at the London 
Fat Block Show in Deceirrhev 1887 it srrvpassed all 
other breeds in this important property. At that 
.sliffw tire class of polled Alrerdeen-Angirs steers 
under two years (averaging 067 days in age) gave 
an average live-weight of 1475 lb. ; and steers over 
two and under throe year,s ( averaging 984 days), 
1874 lb. Black is the prevailing colour, hut occa- 
sionally a red calf is dropped. 

The Ualloiuuy breed, which lakes its name from 
the south-west of Scotland, where it has e.xisted it 
is believed for centuries, has an undeniable claim 
to an ancient lineage. Its 
origin is lost in tliemist&of 
bygone ages, Inrt enough 
ot its Irisiory is known to 
itiBrrve for this breed a 
high position amongst the 
nativo races of British 
cattle. Black and horn- 
less like the polled Aher- 
deen-Augua breed, Gallo- 
way cattle differ .substan- 
tially from the former', irot 
only in outward feature-s, 

Kg. 4.— Galloway Bull, but also in tlreir inherent 
properties. They are 
•similar in size, more shaggy and nutscrtlar in 
appearance, having thiolcer hide and ranker 
coat of hair, but they do not matrrre so qttiokly, 
and are irot so well suited, for vapid Irouso-feedmg 
as the northern polls. But the Galloways are 
excellent grazing cattle, and for this property 
they have been liighly esteemed for- many genera- 
tions, both in England and Scotland. Iir recent 
years they liave been exported in large numbers to 
America, where they have been found admirably 
adapted for rairchrng pui-pose.s. Tliey are exceed- 
ingly robust and hardy, and Irave surpassed .several 
of tire otlror finer- vaiietie.s on the ranches of tire 
western state.s of America, where the cattle have 
to aoonwplrslr a great deal of walking hr finding 
food and water. 

Froirr a dairy-farmer’s point of view, tire Ayr- 
sMra is the most valuable of all the British 
breeds of cattle. Its origin is rrncertaru, but it is 
considered rrror-e tharr probable that its progenitors 
were of Dutch extraction. Be this as it may, it 
was well established as a famous dairy breed in 





the south-west of Scotland before the close of the 
18tlr centni-j'. The prevailing oolorrrs are bronn 
and white, but sonre are almost entirely white, 
othei.s are almo.st a wlrole brown. They are w ide, 
low-set cattle, with fine horns curving upward.s. 
They are .second-rate cattle as beef -producers, hut 
as profitable general dairy cattle they aie unsur- 
passed. A fairly good Ayi-shire cow will gh-e 600 
gallons of milk rn a year, a very large quantity for- 
her irroderale size. 

There is no more handsoirre animal of tire 
bovine sjiecies than a genuine representative 
of the WeU Hiffhland breed. Almost as large 
in size as the' shorthorn, and cpiite as well 
proportioned in the frame, the West Highlandet- 
giiins in appearance by his rank shaggy coat of 
hair, long, spreading, giacefrrlly turned liorns, and 
hardy, musculai, and defiant gait. With the Wild 
White cattle of 
Chillrnghairr and 
the tiny little 
Iven-y of Ireland, 
the West Highland 
is regarded as the 
lme.st e.visting re- 
presentative of the 
ancient cattle of 
Britain. The 
breed presents con- 
sideraldc variety 
in size and coloui-. 

Dun or yellow of 
vaiiorrs shades is Kg. 5.— West Highlarrd Cow. 
the prevailing 

colour, hut many are black or brindled, They 
mature slowly, but their hoof i.s inrrch esteemed for 
its ((irality and flavour. They are unequalled for 
hardiness, and can he kept with advantage wliere 
no other breed would subsist.^ The cattle of 
Orkney and Shetland dilfer- onnpiderably from tire 
varieties on tlie mainland, hut they are as a rule 
of an inferior- oharaoter and small in size. 

The Kern/ is the smallest of all tlie recognised 
varieties of British cattle. The hi-eed has ils head- 
nnartei-s in the bleak liills and upland pastures of 
tire corrnty from wliiclr it takes its name, and having 
been irruclr neglected by Irish farmers, it forms 
only a very small irroportion of the cattle stock of 
Ireland, which now mainly consists of crosse.s 
between the improved slror thorn and ‘old Irish 
cows,’ which were of mixed-bred rrondescript 
character. Kerry cattle are very hardy, and tlie 
attributes of the Ker-ry cow have thus been tinrtli- 
firlly described by Youatt : ‘Truly the poor mair’s 
cow, living everywhere, hardy, yielding for her 
size abundance of milk of good qrrality, and fatten- 
ing rapidly when reqtrired, ’ Black is the prevail- 
ing colour, and their horns are rrptrtrned and often 
pecrtliarly ‘ cooked.’ There is a srrh-variety called 
the ‘Dexter Kerry,’ ehor-ter- in the leg, thicker in 
body, and heavier in the flesh tlian the Kerry 
proiier. 

The extension of daii-y-fai-ming in the United 
Kingdom, and the somewhat nreagr-e milking pro- 
rertres of the greater proportion of British cattle, 
lave led to the importation of large numbers of 
Channel Island cattle. These — often indiscrimin- 
ately called Alderney cattle— compri.se the Jersey 
and Onernsey breeds, supposed to be from one 
common origin, but known to have been bred in 
purity in the respective islands of these names for 
upwards of a Irandred years. They are both es.sen- 
tially dairy breeds, giving an abundant yield of rich 
highly-coloured millc. The Jersey is the smaller 
of the two, aud is docile, delicate, and of graceful 
deer-like form. In the production of beef it is of 
little value. The Guernsey is not only larger, but 
also hardier and more generally useful. When in 
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Jeisey Cow. 


full raillc, whole herds of Jer.sev cows give an aver- 
age of 9i Ih. of liutter each cow per week, an excep- 
tional cow occasionally giving as nuioh as 16 Ih. of 
butter in one week. 
Good Jeisey cows viekl 
fioni 500 to 700 gallons 
of milk, and from 300 
to 350 lb. of butter in 
tweh’e months. Guern- 
sey cow.s have exceeded 
SOO gallons of milk in a 
year, and the noted cow 
‘ Select,’ when six yeans 
old, gave 22i lb. of 
butter in seven days, 
this quantity being ob- 
tained from 19 quarts 
of milk per day. In America still higliei lecords 
have been obtained. 

It has been stated that the improvement of 
cattle-breeding on scientilie piinciples was hogiiii 
by Bakewell in 1755. Almost continuously since 
then the good work has been prosecuted with 
energy and success, and for many j’cars the British 
Isles liave been legarded as the origin and head- 
quarters of almost all the most valuiililo varieties 
of farm live-stock. For geneiations foreign 
countries have freely re.soited to these islands 
for improved live-stock, and this export trade 
goes on ns briskly and as extensively as ever. 
The United States of America ha\-e in paiticular 
drawn veiy largely upon British herds, and a 
great stimulus to this tiade with the United 
States has been given by the extension of the 
ranching system. Vast areas of grazing Lind in 
the western states and teriitoru's have been 
acquired by syndicates for the breeding and rear- 
ing of cattle; and with the view of improving 
the stook of native cattle, large numbers of well- 
bred bulls of the leading British varieties, either 
imported from the United Kingdom or descended 
from imported stook, hai’e been sent to the West 
for use on ranches. 

The cattle of the United State.s and Canada 
present almost endless variety of form and 
character. Tills is what might he expected 
when it is remembered that thoy are descended 
from importations of cattle from Spain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, France, and England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. About the year 1525, 
some six years after the discovery of 'Mexico by 
the Spaniard Cortes, cattle wore introduced into 
that eountiy from Spain, and in the abundant 
pasturage of the Mexican territory they increased 
rapidly, spreading with the enterprising Spanisli 
settlers into Texas, California, and other parts of 
the Far West, Exactlv a hundred j’ears later 
the Dutch settleis in l^few York brought cattlo 
thither from Holhnid, and a few yearn earlier 
small importations of cattle had been made from 
the West India Islands into AUrginia. The earliest 
of these arrivals in Arirginia are assigned to 1610 
and 1611, hut that colony was broken up in 1622 
by the Indians, who massacred 3-17 men, women, 
and children, and, it is presumed, also destroyed 
their cattle. In 1624 — four years after the land- 
ing of the English Plymoutli colony tliere — cattle 
were introduced into Massachusetts from England, 
and many other importations followed during the 
next fewyeai-s. The Sw-edes brought cattle into 
Delaware in 1627, and in 1631 and turn following 
years Danish emigrants introduced cattle from 
their native country into New Hampshire. Eng- 
lish emigrants settled in Marylaiicl in 1633, in 
North and South Carolina in 1660 and 1670, and 
in Penn.sylvaiiia in 1682, and took with them, or 
had sent after them, large mimhers of English 
cattle. The French colonists brought cattle into 


Quebec as early as 1608 ; and tiiwaids tlie close of 
the 17th ceiituiy fresh imjiortations of European 
cattle poured into the great American coivtinenl. 
It so happen,s, however, that whilo im|)ovtations of 
cattle were made from all llio couiitricH named, i 
and perhaps from others also, thu existing eiiUle 
stock of America — leaving out the Mexican, now 
more commonly called Te.xan, cattle, which aie 
still a race by theinselyes— arc largely of British 
oii<'in. In the earlier importations, again cxelud- 
ing°Mexico, Britisli eattlo proiiondcrated ; and just 
a.s tho English language has Huhmurgod all othci.s 
in the gradual clevelopiuont of the Aiimricaii conti- 
nent, so has Britisli blood heoomo tlio dominating 
element in the main hulk of tho cattle stock of 
the country. There is no authentic information as 
to the character of tho cattlo Ilrst introduced into 
America, hut all the leading breeds of tho British 
Isles, a.s well as the ehief milking breeds of (he 
European continent, are now strongly reprcsimlcd 
in North America. Theio, as at home, the English 
.shorthorn predomiiialus, iliul there arc iilso .strong 
repie.scnLati(ms of the Hereford, I’ollcd Aherdcen- 
Aiigns, Galloway, Devon, Norfolk and Snllblk Hod 
Polls, Jersey and Dutch breeds. Tho cal.tlo of 
America are being speedily improved, chiclly by 
tho use of well-bred hulls, uilhor imporLcd froni 
tho Brhish Isles or bred from imported cattle. 
Brill, the majority of them aro of an iiiI(!rior 
character — qiiite unworthy of the rich country 
which they occupy. Tho Texan cattlo still voLaiii 
tho rough coar.se charaotor which distingnished 
their Spanisli anoostors. Iniprovoniunt anioiigHt 
tho Texan cattle i.s proceeding very slowly. 

The cattle of Austi'alia, wnieh are small, slow- 
growing, and of inferior quality as huoE-prodneois, 
have also been greatly improved by tho inti’oduo- 
tion of British stock, chiolly of 'the Sliortlioni, 
Hereford, and Polleil Aherdeen-Angns breeds. 

In tho manaf/cmeni of cattle there is perhaps even 
greater variation than in tho cliaraoter of tho cattlo 
UieinBelve.s. A full descriiition of tho I’avioiiH 
methods of management would itself oecupv a 
moderate volume. It must sullioo hero to mcnlion 
two or three leading features in cattlo ucoiiomy. 
In the British Isles the ox is no longer a boast 
of burden, save in a very foiv localities. 'I’ho 
yoke has fallen upon tho horse, oxcejit wlicro 
both have been lolieved by tho Htoam-imgino. 
The two main purposes for wliich cattle aro now 
reared are tho ]ii-oduction of milk iiinl Imtclnn'- 
meat. Certain breeds, as already iiidiiialcd, aro 
peculiarly adapted for milk-in'odiuirion, suck as tho 
Jersey and Guornsey and Ayrshii'u cattlo ; othoi's, 
notably tho shorthorn aird rod-polled In'ccds, aro 
distinguished for tho comhiuarion of both milking 
and fattening properties of the highest order ; while 
others again, such as tho Pollod Ahurdium-Angns, 
the Hereford and Dewm, display roniarkalilo 
aptitude to fatten, and yiohl meat ol' tlui clioicosli 
quality. Tiro farmer of course Hulocts tho hi'ocd 
beat adapted to the locality in which ho lives, aitd 
to tire purposes he has iir view. As a rtilo cattlo of 
all kinds, whether ilairying or fattonirrg, spimd ilnv 
surimrer orr tho pastirro (iolds ; attd it is only iir 
exceptional eases, either whore there is a ilulici'cney 
of grass, or whom it is desiroil to force tho growth, 
fatleniirg, or rrrilkirrg of tho animals, that airy food 
beyond what thoy can pick up for thomH('l\'0H is 
given to cattle on the liehls. Oil-cakc, cirtton- 
cake, and hruised grain — iiai'tly inijiortud, mostly 
borne grown— arc tho priucijral auxiliaiy roods o'n 
pasture. Avhero a careful system of maiiagoincnt 
prevails, the cattlo are put inlio oonifortahlo Irmiscs 
oveiiiight as .soon as the chill autumnal ovonings 
set in ; and throughout tho wiutoi' they aro kopt 
ahnost entirely in the houses, stonveattie getting 
out now and again about nrid-tlay ivhon tho wcaUioi' 
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L favoiiraltle, Af> ■winter food, turnip's and straw 
or liay preiionderate, but in the improved practice of 
recent yeaie smaller quantities of roots and more of 
L the concentrated foods, such as cake and grain, aie 
^ being given to cattle. Silage i,s fiiat becoming an 
fiinportant aiticla of food for cattle. Now cattle 
are fattened otl’ at from eighteen to thirty inontlis 
old, instead of from three to five years, as jirior to 
1850. The essence of the feeder's art is to produce 
the maximum quantity of iir.st-claas meat in the 
shortest possible time and at the lowest po.s.sibia 
cost; and in tlie struggle after this the maturing 
and fattening properties of cattle have been greatly 
accelerated. The young or ‘ baby -beef,’ as it lias 
been called, is more Lender and perhaps more palat- 
able than the substantial ‘ rounds ’ of tlie .slow- 
growing five-year-old beeves of ‘ fifty yeais ago 
but it is questionable if it is either so wliolesome or 
so strength-giving. Ee that as it may, the popular 
taste is entirely in favour of the ‘ ha‘hy-beef and 
u'liat the jmhlic dc.sii e the feeder must endeavour to 
supiily. 

Since 1880 there has been considerable growth in 
dairy-farming throughout the Hritisli Isles. When 
it is mentioned, liowever, that in 1887 Imtter to the 
value of 118,017,000, and eheoae to the value of 
£4,509,000, were imported into tlie United Kingdom, 
it will he seen that tlieio is room for still further 
extension. The system of nmiiagement on dairy- 
furms varies aceordiiig to the locality and objects 
of the farmer. Where the milk can he conveniently 
disposed of or despatched to towns, attention i.s giveii 
mainly to millt-selling, whicli it, tlie lea.st trouble- 
some, and perhaps also the niostprofUahle system of 
dairying In other case.s butter is the staple pro- 
duce 01 the dairy ; iu oUiev parts again, cheese- 
making is the prevailing featiii e. The oonaiimptiou 
of milk as human food has vastly increased in recent 
years. The rate of consuniiition keeps on growing, 
and ingenious facilities are der-ised for bringing 
fresh milk from distant dairies— dairies fiom 60 to 
00 miles distant— into towns every iiioniiiig. As 
would he e.xpccted, the calves bred on dairy-farms 
get little of their niotliois’ milk. They are reared 
principally on ‘ milk substitutes,’ either prepared 
at home or by firm.'S niio make the production of 
cattle foods their sole or cliief business. Linseed 
in various forms is very extensively used in calf- 
rearing. 

Cattle are very variously used, and aie the only 
or the chief beasts of draiiglit iu many eouiitrios, as 
Cape Colony and large part of America. In India 
also hoi nod cattle are the only beasts used for 
plougliing, and aro chielly valued as draught 
animals. A famous breed rvas formed for military 
purpo.ses ; and in the Central Provinces there is a 
Iiigli-clas.s breed of trotting bullocks. The best 

f lioe of India is obtained from the milk not of cows 
lit of hutl'aloes. In China, no use whatever is 
made of cow’s milk, tliough lininaii milk is Some- 
times given to old peo])lo as a restoratii'e. Nearer 
home, in Italy even, milk and butter aie hnt little 
used, and cows are in request mainly foi learing 
calves. The large Italian breed can do little move 
than feed their young ; and miloh cows, if wanted, 
aro Inonglit from Switzerland. In Italy and some 
oilier countries, ontfcle aro all stall-fed, vine, elm, 
and oak ieave.s foiniing an important part of their 
food. 

Jr/ld Gattlo , — In various parts of the ivorld, 
species occur of cattle more or less wild, which are 
certainly different from any of the domestioated 
European breeds, Such are tlie Banteng (Bos 
bnntcng), the Gaur Ox (B. gaurus), the Zebu 
(B. indicus). But besides tli'ese extra-European 
wild cattle, tliere are abundant remains of tJiree 
virtually extinct Enropoan species, from which the 
domesticated breeds are believed to have gradually 


origiiiatod. These are B. primie/cnius, B. loogi- 
frons, B. frontosiis. The first became viitually 
extinct within historic times, is known a.s the 
Ur in the Niheluiigeiiliecl, was dome.sticated in 
Switzerland in the Neolithic period, was cQimii,Qn 
in Britain and on the Continent in the time of 
Cmsar, seems to have persisted in Poland till the 
17tli century, and .still survives in a seiui-wild 
stage, ‘though much degenerated in size,’ in Cliil- 
lingliam Park in the north of Northuuiherland. In 
1692 the Hock niiniheied hut 28 ; in 1875, 62 in all. 
At Cadzow near Hamilton is anotliei lieid, differing 
soinewliat from those of Chillingham, but presunied 
to be also representatives of a detachment of the 
wild cattle that roamed the Caledonian Forest. 
Otlier herds aro still found at Chartley (Statford- 
sliiie), Somerfoul (Cheshiie), and Kihiiory (Argyll- 
shivo); whilst that at Gi&buin ( Yorkshiie) hecaiue 
extinct in 1859, and that of Lyme (Cheshire) 
dwindled from 34 head in 1850 to 4 in 1875. 
Though the iiitere.sting siiivivals preserved at 
Chillingham ‘aie less altered from the true pi'wiif- 
gciiiiis type than any other known breed,’ there is 
Koiiie reason to suiqio.se from their white colour and 
some otlier featmes that they are descended from 
a partially domesticated ancestry. As to otlier 
deseeiidaiits of B, primigenius, wlucli have diverged 
further from the primitive type, it is pneially 
supposed tliat the Podolian cattle of South Ilussia, 
Hungary, Ac., the larger breeds hi Friesland, 
Holland, and other paits of tlie Continent, and 
the Pembroke breed in England, are to be referred 
back to the same son I'cp. 

B. longifmis or hrachijwros was a smaller animal 
with slidit body. It was domesticated in Switzer- 
land in the Neolithic period; it was early intro- 
thicecl into Britain (vast quantities of its bones 
liaviiig been found in reuialiis of a lake-dwelling at 
Croyland ) ; and it has its probable descendants in 
some of the nionutain breeds of Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Bavaria (e.g. the Apponzoll cattle), and, 
according to Owen, in some of the Welsh and 
Highland cattle. 

li. frontosus is found along with the latter 
species, to wliioli it L closely allied. It occurs in 
the peat-mosses of Scandinavia, and also in Ire- 
land. It is regarded as the piohahle ancestor of 
the Norwegian mountain cattle., of the Bern cattle, 
and, accoiding to Owen and others, of some of the 
Scotch Higliland varieties. In regard to many of 
these iredigrecs, dogmatic statement is quite im- 
possible, and much difference of opinion obtains. 
The most divergent opinion is tliat of Wilokens, 
who maintains that some of the European domestic 
breeds are descended from the European bison. 

Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Domestieation, 
Tol. i., may be conveniently consulted for facts and refer- 
encos. See tire articles BovmrE, Breed, BuLL-WGiiT, 
Gaub, Musk Ox, Eanouing, Yak, Zkdu, &o. The 
diseases of cattle are disoussed under tlieir own heads — 
Caitle-plague, Pleuho-pnkduohia, Foot and Mouth 
Disease, Anthrax, Black Quarter, &o. ; tlie law 
thereof under CoNTAaicjus Diseases. See G. Flem- 
ing’s Animal Pko/ues (1871-82). For the management 
of the Dairy, see 'tliat liend, as also Butter, Cheese, and 
Milk; on cattle generally, see Pringle’s Live Stoek of ike 
Farm; WnHaoe’s Farm Live Stock of Great Britain; 
Stephen's Book of the Farm (no-w od. by Macdonald); 
and Allen’s Anwican Cattle (New York). For Wild 
Cattle, see Wilokens, liinderrasseii Mittel-Buropas 
( Vienna, 1876) ; J. A. Smith, Aneient Cattle of Scotland 
(1873) ; and Harting, Esclinet British Animals (1880), 

Cattle, in English Law. See Chattel. 

Cattlc-plaffHC (Ger. Bindapest ; Lat. Typhus 
Bovis Contaqiosus). This is aspecifle malignant and 
contagious lever indigenous to tlie Asiatic steppOs 
of (Russia, India, Persia, China, Burma, Ceylon, 
&c. ; never occurring in Britain hut as a result 
of direct or indirect communication ivith imported 
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cattle, or with liicles ami oifal wliioh have been 
exposed to the contay;ion ; and is liitherto unknown 
in America, Australia, and New Zealand. It is 
essentially a disease of the bovine fainilj; (ox, 
aurochs, and zebu), hut may he communicated 
to the sheep, goat, deer, camel, giraffe, antelope, 
gazelle, and even the peccary. 

Records of fatal luagues in cattle have heen 
handed down from very early dates, bnt the 
description.^ arc so meagre that it is po.s.sihle only 
to smiuise their nature. It is pruhahle that one 
of the plagues of Egypt was a form of anthra.\', 
hut in the reign of Nero (69 A.D.) Columella 
describes a disease which resembles cattle-jdague. 
He says : ‘ The fever is present when tears are 
trickling down the face, when the head is carried 
low and licavily, and the eyes are closed; wlien 
tlie saliva Hows from the luoutli, when the re.spiva- 
tion is shorter than in liealth, and .seemingly em- 
harrassed or sometimes accompanied by groaning.’ 
About 400 A.D. Vegetius lienatus desoiibes, under 
the term Malleus, a disease which might have heen 
cattle-plague. In 809-10 A.D., during the wars of 
Charlemagne, occurred a great outbreak of cattle- 
plague, which spread over nearly the whole of 
Europe, and particularly Britain. In 1348-49 a 
plague broke out amongst the cattle in England, 
just after the black death had destroyed thousands 
of liuman beings j it seems to ha\'e heen similar to 
cattle-plague. Even in tho.se daj's the stam])ing- 
out .system was under.stood, as the diseased cattle 
were .slaughtered, and infected herd.s, and the 
herdsmen attending them, were kept from coming 
into contact with sound animals. 

In 1480 another outbreak occurred which com- 
mitted great devastation. It cannot be stated 
positively that these outbreaks were cattle-plague, 
as the symptoms have not been clearly handed 
down, but tliere is evidence to prove that out- 
breaks occurring in 1715, in 174S, and wliicli con- 
tinued until 1757, were those of tlie veidtable 
plague. That of 1745 was brought from Holland 
either by two white calves, or by a parcel of dis- 
tempered hides brouglit from Zealand. Tlie disease 
broke out near London, continued for twelve yeaiu, 
and was only auppre,ssed by most vigorous measures. 
It again made its appearance in 1865, and was 
introduced by 331 cattle shipped at Revel, ami 
landed at Hull. Amongst these were 13 Rus.sian 
cattle, tlie remainder of 46 which liad been 
brought from St Petersburg and its neighbour- 
hood. The cargo arrived on 29th May, and a lot 
of 146 were disposed of at Hull on the 30th. The 
remaining 175 were sent to London. Amongst 
them were 330 sheep which were sold at Hull to 
the butchers and killed, and all the 175 cattle 
except 20 were sold for killing, hut the remaining 
20 were sent to Gosport. From this source the 
disease spread rapidly, and by the end of July it 
appeared in Aberdeenshire, brought by 4 calves 
* t XT Huntly from the south. By tlio beginning 
of November the plague was present in 30 oonntics 
in England, 17 in Scotland, and 1 in W ales ; and 
on December 30 tlie disease had appeared on 7443 
farms or in cattle-sheds in England, 2065 in ,Scot- 
Jandj aud in \Vale.s; total — 9753 centres of 
infection. The total number of cattle on farms, in 
ether places where the disease had been 
officially reported to exist, was-Engknd, 110,647; 
Sootlaud, 44,527; Wales, 4636; total, 159,710. 
And the nuiiiher of healthy animals in contact 
and slaughtered were-England, 10,636; Scotland, 
6578; Wales, 152; total, 17,366. The number 
^tacked were--Englancl, 48,964; Scotland, 22,298; 
Wales, 2287; total, 73,549. Out of this number 
7045 recovered, 41,491 died, 13,931 were killed, and 
11,082 remained diseased at this date. The plague 
continued to spread and to commit great liavoc, 


until an Order in Council was issned making it 
compulsory to slaiiglitor and liniy all diseased 
cattle, as well as tlio.se which had heen in eontaet 
ivitli theni. Tlio heiielicial eil'ect of this order was 
soon made apparent, as the disease, gradually' 
diminished and eventually died out. ^ ' 

Had the restriction, s upon cattle trallic heen 
removed, there would have been another visitation 
in 1872, for in July of that year, animals aHeeled 
with the disease were sent to Duiitford, Hull, and 
Leith, hut owing to its swift recognition, were not 
allowed to land in .Scotland, h'l'om Hull, however, 
it sjiread to Bridlington, I’ookliugtoii, and two 
other parishc.s in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
hut througli the activity of the authorities was 
prevented from spreading furthor. 

Sheep do not readily take the disease when kept 
infields witli afl'ectoJ cattle, hut if kept togelher 
in close slicds, they take the disease in a short 
time. 

— The virus alisorhcd into the blood 
gives ri.se to elevation of tcmperatiire (h’W'i’), 
which precedes all othei’ .symptoms, ami occurs in 
from 36 to 48 hours after an animal lias bcmi 
inoculated. It will he thus seen thal, (,lu' period of 
latency— iiicnhation — is very shert. Two ilays 
after this olevatiou of tom]ieraliure, I he mucous 
iiiemliranu of the mouth, as widl as that of (lie 
vagina in the cow, asHUinc’.H a salmon colour, ami 
is covered with an eruiitimi. Even at this lime 
the pnl.se is but little all'iu'U’d, but on tbo fonrlh 
day from the lirst rise of temporatnre there are 
marked signs of illness j the consLiliUlion i.s 
thoroughly invaded, and new unsno the drooping 
head, hanging ears, distri'SHcil look, with rigors 
and twitching of the inuscleH, failing pulse, oji- 
pressed hreatliiiig, diarrlmia, fetid hreath, dis- 
charge from the oye.s, nose, and nioutli, and eoii. 
stant moan so characteristic, of (.liis ilri'ailfiil 
malady; death usually oc'cnrs on the scvimlli day 
from the lirst pereeiitilde elevation of (eniporataro, 
hut the third er fourth after the illticss is aiijiarent 
to ordinary observers, 

The Virus.— H is now sn]moHcil tliat the disease 
is duo to micrococci found liy Klehs in 1872, and 
by Senunev in 187-1, in the lymphatic glands and 
blood. Tho micrococci, which will grow vapidly in 
beef-hrotli and other H]iocial preiiaratiens, form 
zoogheaaml eliains; calves iuocnialed with them 
die froin tlie iilague in soyim days. By ri>])('alcil 
cultivations the virus lesos its potency ; 'inociilati'il 
into siieep it secures their inuminity from the 
disease. 

Ho iiiedieinal treatment has as yet been found 
benolicial in_ this disease. Almost every remcily 
wa,s tried in 186,5, and althengli there were 
recoveries, no one attributed these to any veuicdies, 
Tlie dmoaso is imioli iiiilder in cattle iiu'ligeiiims t.o 
those countries Avhore it has its home ami origin, 
and there the mortality is net groat; hut tiiis mild 
tj'po propagates tho (liaoaso in its most virulent 
form when iiitrodnccd amongst cattle ef otiior 
countries. 

Catto'lica) a town of fUcily, with snlpluir- 
works, 14 miles NW. of Girgonti. Peji, (1591, , 

Catullus, Gaixt.s Valeriu.h, tho greatest lyrio 
poet of ancient ttaly, and one of tlie groatent peots 
ef all ages, was horn at Verona either in 87 or, 
more prohahly. in 84 n.o. Few of tho iueidwiis in 
his ife are known to ns, and tho dates assigned 
to those are in moat cases only conjectnml, He 
apipears to have belonged to tlio ogucBtrian order, 
and his yeys wore splint mainly at Rome, whore 
he settled about 62 n.c,, and at his villas, to which 
he was fond of retiring, at Tilrar and Birmio. He 
began to write verses when a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. When my primrose youth was in its 
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jileasant spring,’ iia says, ‘ I played enough at 
liiyming.’ In Rome lie mingled ivith the liest 
society, hecoming intimate with the two Ciceros, 
the Metelli, Hortensius, and pruhahly rvith Lu- 
cretius. And ill Rome lie met the lady whom, 
under the name of Lesbla, he has bung in ver-ses 
which stand at the head of the lyric poetry of 
passion. It is almost certain that the Leshia of 
Catullus was none other than Clodia, the sister 
of Cicero’.s enemy, Publius Clodius Piilclier. One 
of the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
iier time, .she inspired Catullus with a passionate 
love of udiioh the changing pliase.s are mirrored in 
a -wonderful cycle of poem.s. There is fii-st a time 
of rapturous joy ; then eome doubts, ipiarrels, and 
reconciliations, and in the end betrayal and de- 
spair, The Ihial rupture seems to have happened 
in {17 li.u., and in that year Catullus accompanied 
the propraitor Cains Memmiiis to his province of 
Bitliynia. He returned to Rome disappointed in 
his hopes of enriching himself, and entered im- 
petuously into the conte.st which was then being 
waged between the senatoriau and the democratic 
parties. Like Cicero and most of the men of 
lettovs of his day, he espoused the cause of the 
senate. A liery, utiscrupulmis partisan, he assailed 
lii.H GiiQiiiies with equal .scurrility and wit, and 
directed one of his coarsest lampoons at the head 
of Jiiliu.s CiL'.sar. Ili.s closing yeais were darkened 
hy the loss of a favourite hrother, on whose tomb 
ill tliQ Troad, which he I’isiled when returning 
from Bitliynia, he wrote one of the most exquisite 
of all poems tliat breathe rego-et for the dead. Ho 
was himself out olf in early life, for, though the 
exact date of his death can only he conjeetured, 
in all proliahility lie did not survive the year 
64 n.O, 

Tlie extant works of Catullu.s comprise 116 
jiieees, many of which are extremely brief, ivhile 
the longest of them contains only some 400 lines. 
Tlioro is considernhle variety, liowever, in this 
somewhat slondor body of poetry. There are 
graceful, playful verses of society, and there are 
verses, struck out in the heat of party warfare, 
ill which satiric ivit sparkles through fesceiuiinc 
raillery. There are elaborate de.scriptivc and 
mytho'logieal pieces, such as the Coma Berenices 
and the stately and richly-coloured Pcleus and 
Thetis, ivliicli appear to have been translated or 
adapted from the Greek. There Is the Atns, a 
strange poem, unlike any other work of a Latin 
writer in its wild imaginative power and in the 
magnilieent sound and swoop of its gallianihio verso. 
And there is the crowning series of love-poems, in 
ivliicli the incarnation of liiiriiing jiassion in ex- 
quisite language, the mastery of verbal music, are 
carried to what is seemingly the highe.st attain- 
able point of perfection. In these ‘ Leshia 
poems’ there is no sign of the laborious art which 
produced the mosaic-work of the Horatian odes. 
They seem to have llowed forth— thought, feeling, 
phrase, and cadence combined in a perfect wliole 
—fit a single creative impulse, Tlieir author’s 
mastery of the Latin tongue ivas unerring and 
unbounded. In liis works it seem.s endowed with 
the elastic and radiant strength of the Greek. He 
revealed all it had of energy, sonority, and sweet- 
ness, of monumental dignity and laughing grace. 
Ho moulded it into linos which neither Lucretius 
nor Virgil has surpassed for majesty of rhythm ; he 
wove it into lyrics which for lightness of inovc- 
inent anil caressing sweetness of cadence are 
iminatched in all the lields of Latin verse. For 
breadth of vision, fertility of thought, insight into 
human character, we must turn to other writers 
than Catullus. For fire and music and unlaboured 
felicity of phrase he has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. 


The text of the works of Catullus, after having 
been lost for more than tliree Imndred yeais, rva.s 
discovered in the 14th century at Verona. The 
original manuscript was again lost, and until 
lately only one copy of it, wliicli wa.s preserved at 
St Germains, and is now in Paris, was believed to 
he in existence. A inamiacript in the Bodleian 
Lihvary, however, has been discovered by Dr 
Bahrens to he a sister copy of the St Germains 
manuscript. A coimnentaiy on Catullus was 
issued hy Doering in 1788-92. The best editions 
are those of Mr Robinson Ellis (1866-67), and 
Bahren’s (Leip. 1876-85). Among the English 
voi.sG translations may he mentioned those of 
Maitin (1861>, Cranstonn (1867), and Ellis (1867, 
and 1871). See R. Ellis’s edition, mentioned 
aliove, and its admirable commentary (1876); 
Mimro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus 
(1878); and tSellar’s Eoman Poets of the llcpublia 
(new ed. 1881 ). 

Callbt !'■ town in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right hank of the Rhine, 30 mile.s 
iVNW. of \Vie.sl}adon hy rail. Here Blucher 
crossed the Rhine with Ida army, January 1, 1814; 
and liere, too, till 1866, toll was leided hy the Duke 
of Nassau — the only ruler who kept up this feudal 
privilege — from vessels navigating the Rhine. Canh 
has underground slate-quarries ; and opposite, on 
an island in the river, whore Louis le Dehoimairc 
died in 840, is a castle called the Pfalz, built in 
1326, wliicli i.s said to have been resorted to for 
safety by the Countes.so3 Palatine during oliildbed. 
In 1876 ami 1870 Caul) was the scene of two serious 
landslips. Pop. 2179. 

Ciincat a river of Colombia, in South America, 
which, after a nortlierly course of 600 miles, falls 
into the Magdalena. Its valley is one of the 
richest and mo.st populous districts of tlie continent, 
and it gives name to the largest of the Colombian 
states, traversed by tlic Andean coast-range, and 
extending along the Pacific from Panama to 
Ecuador. Aron, 200,000 sq. m. ; pop. (1887) stated 
at 485,690. It i.s rich in minerals, and possesses 
the most productive platinum mine in America. 
Cajiitnl, Popayiin. 

Caucasus and the Cancasia]i.St Tim groat 
mountain-range of the Caucasus forms tiie back- 
bone of a well-marked geographical region, nearly- 
corresponding with the llu.ssian governor-genoral- 
.sliip or lieutenancy of Caucasia. The natural and 
administraUve northern limit is the great Manitoli 
depression, extending from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, and including, the basins of the Kuban 
and Terek rivers. The soutliern natural limit is 
along the basins of tlie Eion and Kur livens. The 
Russian province comprises all the Russian terri- 
toiy to the Turkish and Persian frontiers, including 
also part of the Armenian highlands and the 
mountain masses adjoining them, now known by 
the infelicitous name of Little Caucasus, south of 
the Eion and Kur rivers. Little or Anti-Caucasus 
is connected with Caucasus proper by the narro-w 
Me.sk ridge crossing the Eion-Kur Valley between 
the lieadwaters of those streams. The Sea of Azov 
and the Caspian seem at one time to have been 
connected . hy the Manitcli dejiression ; south of 
which extend vast steppes of flat treeless land — 
fertile, but with little or no water. South of the 
steppe to the northeni spurs of the mountains is 
luxuriant park land covered with magnificent 
grasses, and also quite level. Beyond this rise the 
mountains in successive terraces. On the south 
side, towards the Rion and Kur, the mountain face 
is mucJi steeper and more sudden. 

The Caucasus ocoumes the isthmus between the 
Blade Sea and the Caspian, its general direction 
being from west-north--ivest to east-south-east. 
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From the peninsula of Taman on the Blaak Sea, to 
the peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspianj it has a 
length of about 750 miles. The hreailth, incluiiing 
the secondary' ranges and sjmis, is about 150 miles, 
hut that of the liiglier Gaucasms clues not exceed 70 
miles. This range is sometimes treated as part of 
the houndary line between Europe and Asja, hut 
the region is* really Asiatic in character (see Asia). 
The higher and central part of the range is formed 
of parallel chains, not separated hy deep and wide 
valleys, hut remarkahly connected hy elevated 
plateaus, which are traversed hy narrow fissures of 
extreme cleptli. The highest peaks are in the most 
central ridge or chain, at lea.st ais of them well 
over 16,000 feet, much exceeding the highest Alps. 
Mount Elburz attains an elevation of 18,000 feet 
above tlie sea; Kazbek reaclies a heiglil of more 
than 16, .600 feet ; and hetween these come Koslitan- 
tau and Dikh-tau. Here the line of perpetual snow 
is hetween To, OQO and 11,000 feet high; hut the 
whole auiourrt of perpetual snow is not gi'eat, nor 
are the glaciers very large or nturrerous. Eur more 
than 100 miles’ length of the irraiti ridge thai-e are 
no passes_ lower than 10,000 feet. The central 
chaiir, in its highest part at least, is gi-airitic or 
even pure granite. On either side of the gvarritic 
axis ,aie irietairror'iiliro rocks, sirclt as irrica-schists 
and talc-schists ; and heyond tlre.se, cla,v-.slates and 
scUrsta, Tire .secondtity parallel drains orr both 
sides of the ceirtral ridge are of limeBtono. The 
spurs and outlying nioun tains or hills are of lass 
extent and iirrpm'tanoe tlrarr those of ahiroHt any 
other rrroutrtaiir-range of sitrrilar rurigrritude, sulr- 
siding as they do until they are only about 200 
feet high along the shoves of the Black Sea. .Satire 
ports are entirely destitute of wood, hut other parts 
are very densely ■wooilod, aird the secoirdary ranges 
near tlie Black Sea exlrihit most nragniflcent forests 
of oak, heeoli, asli, titaple, and -walnut; grain is 
cultivated in some parts to a height of 8000 feet, 
while in tire lower valleys i-ice, tohaceo, cotton, 
indrgo, &c. are produead. As rnrght Ire expected 
from the geocTaphical situation of tire Caucasus, 
the climate, though it is getrevally healthy, is very 
different on the northern and southanr sides, the 
Tine growing wild in great aliuiidaiicc on tire south, 
wiiich^ is not the case on the north. The amith 
decimty of the mountains towards Georgia presents 
niudi exceedingly beautiful and romantic scenery. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount Caucasms, 
hut every evidence of volcanic action. Elburz anrl 
Kazbek are both of voloaiiic origin. There are hot 
springs and rand volcanoes at each end of the 
finu ihei'e (ij’S filso faniGUs [ictiolouiu 'vvoIJs 
in the ireninsula of Apsheron ( see Baku). Mineral 
amutgs also occni- in many places, notably at Vla- 
dikavkaz. The bison, or aurochs, is found in lire 
mountains; bears, wolves, and jackals are iiniong 
tire camvoTous animals. Lead, iron, sulnlnir 
coal, and coirpor are found. 

^ Tlre watei-a of the Caucasus flow into four miti- 
cinal rivTO-the Kuban and the Hum or Faz ttlie 
Miaersofthe miciente), w]iich,ilow into the Black 
hea; andthe Terek and the Knr, which flow into 
the Caspian. Kuban and Torek are north, Kion 
ana tvur or luira south of the moiu]tuin,s. The 
i-tusaians have lyitlr great labour carried a military 

of the Caucasian valleys. This is the tremendous 
o/ *’'6 Ds-iael gorge about half- 
uaj from the Ekek Sea to the Caspian. The road 
posses over a height of about SOW feet, and is 
protected by many forts. The only other i-oad is 
hy tire Pass of Derbend, near the Caspian Sea! 

Baku hy Tiflis to Poti and 
Eatourn ; Vladikavkaz is the termirms of the ratl- 
VVOT from the north. 

Caticasiak was the name adopted by Blnuien- 


hach (q.v.) for one of his main otiinologii'al iHvisiiuis 
of iriattfeid; and as the (Jcorgiaii skull iio hail was 
the liiie.st in lii,s collection, tbo ('aiioasiau ir-as taken 
as tiro lincst type of the ImUi-European sl iiek. Kuh- 
seqiient ethnologists have, mainly ym pliihdogicul 
grounds, broken U)) the Oaucasiiur viii-lety of 
Bliimcnhach into two well-markml jiliilologiciil 
groups, the Aryan (ipv.] ami the Bcuutic pcojilcs 
((pv.). The name Canciisian_ was elcarly a mis- 
nomer uflien it siiggcstod afliiiity in hhmd w in 
language betwcrai the very i-arioiiH raiH's of tiro 
Caucasus, classified below, ami Aryans or Si'iiiitos ; 
and Piaeliard and otiicrs propn.scd actually to 
connect moat of tire (hiiicasus [iCoirli'H willi the 
Mongolian raoe.s of Asia, Later iinlhnipologisls, 
limliiig the word cmiveiiieiit, use ( 'aueiiHiiur or 
Gancasio, for the Fair type of miur as ojmoHod to 
the Moiigolic or Vellow type. Hut they di.s- 
tinctly repudiate any suggostion of eouiiuuiiBy 
of race or of Inngiiago hetween the imoploH so 
named; and (lestro to iiidicato a physieal faet iriid 
an anthropological ly]ic. Se,o Kti'iniii.ikiy ; al.so 
PrilLOLODV. 

The Gaticasiis has huen railed lln> Moiiiilain of 
Languagos from the multiplicity of Limgiies H|iokeit 
ill tlria narrow area— lougties iiiiuiy of liiem (oliilly 
distinct frotii one auolhtu', and, with otie o.xeepttoti, 
apparently iiiiconmwt, 01 1 with tin' liuigonges of niiv 
other part of the globe, or luei' of mmi ; lliongU 
Iroth Aryan and Tinkoman alliiiilies liirve hemi 
alleged for liomgiiin, and Sayee Inis Huggested 
that the ancient Ilittite.s (i|.r'.), wlmso ii|ii|iii'e in 
Asia Minor rivalled tlilit of Idnr A.ssyriiiiis, wenr 
of tiro same stuck. Tlmi'o aro euriaiii widl-markod 
groujrs among, st them, within wlrieh iimm'feHt 
ainmty_ prevails. (1) T’lte Soutlioni diviHioir oi' 
Kavtveli stock compriHcs tho (ieorginim or (li'iisi- 
auH, iiraluly in the upper and miildlo hiistii rd' (ho 
Knr; the Tmeritiarw, west of the walerslmil he- 
tweeu the Kur and llioii • tiro MhigivliniiH, farther 
west roacliing to tire Black Sea; the (litrians, sonlli 
of the Hioii; the Laz, mi the Tiiekisli froiilUii'H; anil 
tlioSvansor Siiaiiotiini.s, lietwoen llio l\]in,ni'iillans 
and the liigiter ('aiien.miH. (2) The V’miorii 
division contains tim Tcdiorke.Hs or CireiiNsimi mee, 
formerly mi tiro loft bauk of tlm Knbnn, mntli of 
Lanoasns; the AhklmsiiuiH in the narrow si rip of 
landhctweeii tho Caucasus niid the Bliiek ,Seii. ou 
the aoritli luiil tins KuhnrdH, uorlli and east of 
Ellmi’z. (8) Tlirj Easloni ilivisimi eoutains tho 
Lhechouz or Tehutchous on Llie uortlmru .slinies pf 
the Ea.stcrn Cmica.suH down to the Terek ; and the 
Lesglnnn.s farther east and Hontli, It is dinilill'nl 
whother tiro iiiimoronH Hiinill trihe.s railed Lesgiilans 
nave any aflinity with tlu' 'I'ldielidu'iis, or how far’ 
they ore related to mm annlher; only one, the 
Avars, have a written language, aiii'l tlmv use 
Arabic eliaraoters. (d) The, (Issctes or (Issotians in 
the Centro of Caucasus, on ImUi slimes ahmit 
Kazbek, are uminirstitmahly a raen of i,im A wan 
■stock, and tho language has attlnitv with tlie 
I oiwan lti'aiie,li! Uioy call tlmiirsolves 'inin (oroh- 
ably meaiung Hm/on). Tim Kartvidi grouii mnv 

tdO.OW, All tlm (suicasiau latignages are ex- 

nS 1 '“’’I /■ I'arirallY in- 

ileetioiial ; !iU save tiro OsHetian aro sniistauUiil v 
agglritiiiativ-o. 

In v)U'iori.s portions of this terriinry limn, are 
of cqmno ollior mlnrsivo olcmciits of noiiiilaliim of 
foreign^ race ; Hnssian Blar-s ; 'J'ai'tavH j nnnier-mis 
AniieiiianH; Kurds; Crooks ; Tats nml oilier 
liaiimn.s or Tajiks; and a Cevniau cidony from 

iiinroly'di) the 

Hihal itantH of tho (.auoa.HriH diH'or u-idoiv in r-n,.,, 
but they repi^isoiit groat varioty of slagoH of niHuvo! 
fioin the uidoleiit. music-loving Cowgians to tho 
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wild and seiui-bai-liaroiis Siianetians. Christianity 
is the faith of some vaoes, as the Georgians and 
Ossetes ; Moliaminedanism of a fanatical type that 
of otlievB, as tlie Lesghians ; while primitive pagan 
Superstitions seem largely to underlie both religious 
Kwofeshions. One Kavtvelian trilie, the Khevsuvs, 
has in some measure combined Cliristianity with 
Moslem usages. 

The resistaiiee which the Caucasian peo})le.s for 
more than lialf a century oll'ered to tlie arm.s of 
Ru.s.sia attracted to them the attention of tlie 
world. Bat ivitJi the capture in 1859 of Shaniyl, 
the prophet chief of the Le.sghians, who for more 
than twenty years withstood the annies sent 
against him, the power of the Caucasians was 
shattered ; by 1870 it was completely broken. The 
bulk of the Circasaiana migrated to Turkish terri- 
tories in Asia or Europie ; most of the Abkliasians 
liave done the like. The ancient divisions ot 
the country, Georgia, Imeritia. Svanetia, Mingrelia, 
(S:c., were based on tribal distinctions. Tliese have 
disappeared from the Ru.ssian administrative 
system. According to the latter, the main range 
of Caiica.sua divides the province into Ciscaucasia, 
north of tlie mountains, and Tran.scaucasia to tlic 
south of them ; the former couiprising the govern- 
ments of vStavropul, Kuhaii, Terek ; the latter, 
those of Daghestan (really north of Caucasus), 
Hakatal, Tillis, Kutiua, Jiuk'lmm, iUaek Sea, Elisa- 
hctpol, Baku, and Erivan. Add Batoiun and Kav» 
(lius.sian Arnioiiia), and the Trau.sea.spian terri- 
tory, and then Caucasia in the wide.st sense has an 
area of 308,000 sq. m,, and a pop. of 0,290,000. The 
ohiof town in Ciscaucasia is Vliulikavkaz ; in Trans- 
caucasia, Ti/Iis ; tile tivo connected hy tiie great 
military road tlirough tlie Caiicasii.-!.’ The old 
capital of Georgia was Jltzkliot, a good .specimen 
of a Georgian word, For Caucasus and Caucasia, 
see the map of Russia, Vo!. IB II., and tlia articles 
Cnio.vasiANs, Gbougia, Imeuitia, Transc.vu- 
C’ASIA, and, for the wars witli Russia, WnAMVL; 
also Freshiickl, Travels in Uciitrul C'nucfisi(s(1869); 
Cuiiinghame, Eastern Caurusns (1872); Bryce, 
Transuaiwasiit (1878); Phillipps-Wolley, iSacuffc 
Hmnctia ( 1883 ) ; Dingelstedt on ' Caucasian Idiunia’ 
m Seottish Geographical Magazine (1888); Mouvier, 
Uuntes ot Ltgendes dii Uanrhse (1888). 

Cauchy, AtiOUSTiN Louis, mathematician, 
horn ill Paris, 21sl August 1789, publislied in 1815 
a MCmoirn sur la ThCorio dcs Undcs, which was 
afterwards made the basis of the uridulntory theory 
of light. Between 1820 and 1830 lie wrote several 
important trcatiHe.s ; and at Prague, whore he 
resided os tutor to the Comte do Ohambord, he puli- 
lished his Mi'inuire sur lu Dispersion de la Liimiirc 
(1837). From 1848 to 1832 he was professor of 
Astronomy at Paris, but refused the oath of allo- 
gianeo to Napoleon IIT., and lived in retirement till 
Ilia deatli, 23d May 1857. A reissue of Iris works, 
in 20 vols., was commenced by the Academy in 
1882. Moo liiH Jjife by Valson (2 vols. Paris, 1808). 

Caucus, a private meeting of puliticians to 
agree upon eaiulnlates to be proposed for an ensuing 
oleetion, or to fix the business to be laid before a 
general meeting of their party. The term iwigin- 
ated in America, whore the caueiis ha.s taken ia.st 
root, tlie ‘ticket,’ or list of candidates for federal, 
state, and municipal offices, being always doculed 
upon by the party leadois ; but of late yearn the 
systaui has been introduced into England, and 
adopted by tlie Radicals, e.specially in Birmingham, 
thougii the word is there used rather for the regu- 
larly constituted party organisation. In Notes and 
Queries for 1885 there is a long diaeupsion os to the 
origin of the word, ndiioh Sj'dney Bnritli used in 
1818, and Jolm Adams in 1763.^ Professor Bkeat is 
inclined to refer it to an Indian .source. Captain 


John Smith (1609) having Ciiieeamoassongkes ior 
the Indian counoilloro of Virginia, and Caiicoroim 
for au Indian captain. 

Cailda-galll Grit, the basement subdivision 
of the Devonian sy.stein of North America, The 
name (lit. ‘cock’s tail’) is derived from the feathery 
forms of a common foasil, supposed to be a seaweed. 

Caiulebec, two place,s in tlie French depart- 
ment of Seine-Infdrieure. Cuudebec Us Elbeuf, 12 
miles S. hy W. of Rouen, has a pop. (1886) of 
11,038, and manufaotnres clotli. Caudebec-en- 
Canx, a pretty antique village of 2200 inhahitauts, 
is on the Seine, 31 miles WNW. of Itouen. 

Caiulinc Porks [Fnrculce Oaudime), two 
high, narrow, and wooded mountain-gorges near 
the town of Caudium, in ancient Samnium, on the 
bor(ler.s of Campania ; noted for tlie defeat of the 
Romans in the second .Samnite war (321 B.C. ). 
See Rome. 

Cflill, a portion of the amnion or thin membrane 
enveloping the feetus, sometimes encompassing the 
head of a child when born, mentioned lieie on ac- 
count of the e.x'trno! dinary superstitions connected 
with it from very early ages almost down to the 
present day. It was the popular belief that chil- 
dren so born would turn out very fortunate, and 
that the caul brought fortune even to those who 
purchased it. This superstition was so common 
in the primitive olmrch, that Bt Chrysostom 
inveighed .against it in several of Iris homilies, In 
later times midwives sold the caul to advocates 
at high prices, as an e.special means of making 
them eloquent, and to seamen, as an infallible 
pireservative against drowning (of. Dickens’s David 
Copperfcld). It was also supposed that the hoaltli 
of tlie person born with it could be told by tbs 
caulj which, if linn and crisp, betokened liealtli, 
but if relaxed and liaccid, sickness or death (Notes 
and Queries, 1884-86). IDuring the 17th century 
cauls were often advertised in the newspapeis for 
sale — from £10 to £30 being the prices asked ; 
and so recently as 8th May 1848, there was an 
advertisement m Uie Tmes of a caul to be sold, 
whicii ‘was afloat witii its late owner thirty years 
in all the poril.s of a seaman’s life, and the owner 
died at ]a.st at the place of his birth,’ The price 
asked was .six guineas. 

Gaiilainconrt, Armand de, Duke of Vicenza, 
a stalesman of the French empire, born at Ganlaiu- 
court (Awno), in 1772, early' distinguislied himself 
as an oHicer, was made a general of division in 
1805, and shortly after created Duke of Vicenza. 
Faithful to the last to Nopoleon, he was made 
Minister for Foreign Afl'airs in 1813, and during 
the Hundred Days resumed the office, receiving 
a peerage of France, of ivliich he was deprived after 
the restoration. He died in Parts, Feliruary 19, 
1827. See his Souvenirs (1837-4(1), 

Cauliflower, a variety of tlie common kale or 
cabbage. It was cultivated liy the Greeks and 
Roinaua, but was little attended to in England till 
the end of the 17tli century; yet prior to the 
Prencli Revolution oauliflower fonned an article 
of export from England to Holland, whilst English 
cauliflower seed is still preferred on the Continent. 
The deformed inllorasosnco or heads of the cauli- 
flower only’ are used. Its cultivation for the supply 
of Covent Garden and other markets occupies the 
attention of the niarkot-gardeners of London, Corn- 
wall, Devomsliire, and the^ Channel Islands to a 
very large extent during winter and spring. It is 
much more tender than Broccoli (q.v.), and the 
plants that are reared in Augn.st for the purpose 
of supplj’ing the first crop of the following snnnner 
require to lie protected under liand-gla8ae.s or frames 
during winter, Tliey require to he freely exposed 
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to liir in mill or coiniiaratively iiiilil weather, lint 
severe friKt inii’-t he ]irevp!iteil from entering tlie 
or franje", Kioiii t!ie miihlle of -VugUf't to 
the ilth of that month, make two or three sowings 
at intervals of three or four ilays. The plants 
remeil from the-e sowings are planted out, a cer- 
t.iin portion of the stroiigcst mnler hanil-gla&ses to 
furnish tlie earliest crop; and an ahuiul ant reserve 
of the smaller jilants are planted a few inches^ apart 
in frames, to he planted out linally in the spring in 
the oj*eii giound. To succeed these a sowing may 
he made in a hotbed in January or February; and 
again in Miireli and ilay, plants should be reared 
for snecC'siomd crops, these later sowings being 
made in the ojien ground. The ground must he 
rich and the cultivation high to produce cauliflower 
of lirst-Kite quality ; there is .some i isle, _ however, 
in having the ground ton rich for the winter crop 
ill the ca'B of .severe weather occniiing; if the 
pi, lilts aie extra luxuriant, they will the more 
readily succumb to frOst. 

Caulking, in wood shipbuilding, is the opera- 
tion of driving oakum or untwisted rope into the 
seams of the ont.side planks, or of the ileck plank- 
ing. to lender them watertight. The quantity 
thus diiven in depends on the thickiie.s.s of the 
planking: it varies from 1 to 13 double threads of 
oakum, with 1 or 2 single threads of spun yarn. 
The caulker tir't ndtnis or ivciim the seam — that is, 
(Iriv es a caulkiiig-iroii into it, to widen the seam as 
much an possilfle, and close any rents or tlssures in 
the wood ; he tlien drive.s in a little spun yarn or 
white oakum with a wood mallet and a caulking- 
chisel, and afterwards a tnucli laiger quantity of 
black or cnaive oakum. The lihres are driven in 
until they form a densely hard mass, which not 
only keeps out water, but strengthens the plank- 
ing! Thu seam is finally coated or with hot 
pitch or resin. 

In iron or steel shipbuilding and hoilerniaking 
the term covers tlie operation of driving the edge 
of one thickness of plating firmly against the other 
thickness niion which it is superimposed, or to 
wiiich it Is adjacent, thus rendering tlie joints 
watertight. The tool employed is a specially 
formed chisel, stmek by a metal hand-hammer; 
hut endeavours have been made to suppl.ant this 
liy steam-driven niaeliines, so far with but indiffer- 
ent success. 

Caulop'teri.S, a generic name for the stems of 
certain extinct tree-ferns, whicli range from the 
llevoni.'ui to the Pennian system. They are 
Imllow, and covered witli markings siniifar to 
the leaf-scar.s on recent tree-ferns. 

i’ailra, a considerable river of Venezuela, rises 
among tlie sierras of the soutliem frontier, and 
flows MNW. to tlie Orinoco. On both sides 
.stretches the territoi-y of Caura (22,485 sq. m.), 
witli immense forests of tonka beans. 

Cans, C.vuLX, or Caul.s, >Salojios de, en- 
gineer, bom at Dieppe in 1576, was a Protestant, 
and iiveil nmeli in England and Germany. He was 
in the .service of the Prince of Wales in 1612, and 
of the Elector Palatine, at Heidelberg, in 1614-20; 
biit hy 1623 he returned to France, and heeaine 
engineer and architect to the king. He died in 
Pari-i, 6th _ June 1626. At Frankfort in 1616 
appeareil his limnons deg Forces Moiivantcs, itc., a 
work in which is de.serihed an apparatus for forcui" 
up water by a steam fountain, differing only in 
one detail from that of Della Porta (see Steam- 
ENfiixE ). There is no reason to suppose that the 
anparatirs ever was constructed; but on the strength 
of the de.scription, Arago has claimed for De Cans 
the invention of the steam-engine. .See the article 
De Cacs in vol. xiv. of the Diet, of National 
Bioffrap/iij {im). 


Ctllisality, or Ik® theory of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, is one of the niost intricate 
and important qiiestion.s of philosophical doctrine. 
U1 .scientific inve.stigation is occupied with the 
search for the causes of given events, or for tlie^ 
effects of given causes, and vvlth the generali.sation 
of these into laws of nature. But tlic nature and 
<rround of the relation betw'een cause and effect are 
ob.sciire and disjiuted. 

The difficulty of the qiie.stion is largely increased 
by the nucertaiii sigiiiiication of the word cause. 
Thus the investigation into the cause of thiiig.H, 
with which early Greek speculation was occupied, 
was reallj' an inquiry for the ultimate constituent 
or element from vvliich the variety of actual 
existence had proceeded ; and from this inquiry 
the quest fur a principle of change or development 
was only gradually distinguished. The lirst im- 
portant step in tile diiection of clear disemssion 
was made in Aristotle’.s doctrine of the ‘ four 
causes-.’ the material cause, out of which a thing 
is framed; the formal cause, or the e.ss 0 nce or 
idea of the thing; the efficient or active cause, by 
means of which it took its present form ; and the 
final cause or piirpo.se it subserves. Tlie.se, it is 
to he ohserv'ed, are not so miicli causes in the 
modern sense of the term, as princi]iles whicli enter 
into the existence of everything. In nioilern 
science the meaning of the term i.s nuich more 
restricted, corresponding in some degree to what 
Aristotle called the efficient cause. Tims both 
Bacon and Descartes wished to banlHli the notion 
of final cause from the scientilio interpre- 
tation of nature; and although, in Bacon’s own 
method, science was treated as an inquiry into 
the form or true nature of thing.s (corresponding 
thus to Aristotle’s formal cause), this notion has 
had little influence. What Descartes sought, and 
what science still seeks, i.s the connection rather 
than the essence of things ; and its ideal is a 
mechanical interpretation of nature in terms of 
matter and motion. In modern seicnoe cause 
may therefore be said to mean the e.xplanation _ 
of change. To some e.xtent it corresponds with ‘ 
Aristotle’s efficient cause. But the notion of 
efficient cause lias itself undergone a profound 
modification, wliich seems to have been carried 
out alongside of the formulating of the principilc 
of the conservation of energy. The tondency in 
science has been to replace tlie notion of power or 
efficiency by that of order or constant sequence. 
The_ genesis and justification of the notion of 
efficiency are matters of dispute : whether it is an 
a priori intuition, or derived from tlie conscious- 
ness of the voluntary direction of attention, or 
from the sensations of innervation and muscular 
resistance. Both Berkeley and Hume directed a 
vigorous polemic against the doctrine of iiower 
expressed by Locke, as "oing beyond the observed 
facts of the motion of bodies, and Hume rofiiscd 
to see in mind any more than in matter anything 
else than a succession of iinpressious and ideas. 
Into the rights of this controversy it is impo.ssiblo 
to enter here. But cloarness of scientific state- 
ment has certainly been gained by the extrusion 
of the notion of power, and suhstitntiun for it of 
that of regular sequence. It is in following out 
this view of the physical as distinct from the 
efficient cause that the term comes to be defined 
as the aggregate of the condition.^ or antecedents 
necessary to the production of tiie cllect ; meaning 
by necessary conditions tho.se conditions without 
which the effect either would not have existed at 
all, or would have been different from what it is. 
In popular language, however, and even in nio.st 
scientific inquinea, the^ term cause is restricted to 
the one or two condition.? by tlie intervention of 
which amongst other more pernianont conditions 
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the effect is pvocluceil. Tims it is noticeahle that 
•while the former or more complete definition 
corresponds -with that expressly ffiven in J. S. 
Hill’s Logic, his inductive methods are entirely 
^levoted to explaining inodes of discovering causes 
m the narrower or pojiular signification. 

It i.s in this meaning of tlie term that science 
investigates canse.s. In doing so, it goes on the 
pre-supiposition that every event nr change has a 
cause. This has been called the Law of Uni- 
versal Causation, and may he expressed by 
saying that tlie explanation of every event is 
to he found in antecedent conditions. Scientific 
investigation also pireaupposes the Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature, that the same conditions 
or cause will he followed (at nil times, and places) 
hy the same effects. The ground.s and mutual 
relation of these two assumptions form the cliief 
subject of controversy in the philosophical theory 
of causality. It is to Hume that the credit is due 
of having drawn attention to the ditliculties in- 
volved in the principle of causation, in such a way 
as to determine the ■whole course of subsequent 
philosophy. All reasoning about matters of fact. 
Ire shows — all physical .science, therefore — depend.s 
on tlie relation between cause and effect. Yet, 
between the cause and the ett'eet there is no dis- 
coverable connection. ‘ There appeal's not, thiough 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is 
conceivable hy us. All event.s seem entirely louse 
and separate. One event follow.s another ; hut we 
never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, hut never connected.' _ Hume’s own 
solution of the dilHcnlty is found in tlie laiv of 
mental association. ‘The mind,’ lie says, ‘is 
carried hy habit upon the appearance of one event 
to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that 
it 17111 exist. This connection, therefore, which we 
Jeel in the mind, or custoinaiy transition of the 
imagination from one object to its usual attendant, 
is tile sentiment or impression from which we form 
the idea of jiosver or ueoessary connection. Nothing 
further is in the case. . . . When we say, tliere- 
fure, that one object Is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acquired a connection in 
our thoughts, and give rise to this inference hy 
which they became proofs of one auotlier’s exist- 
ence ; a conclusion which is somewhat extra- 
ordinary, but -whioli seems founded on sufficient 
evidence.’ The conclusion to which Hume is 
driv'en is thus that, while all reasoning about 
matters of fact is founded on the principle of 
oau.sality, tliis principle has itself no other basis 
than the mental tendency to pass from one impre.s- 
sion to the idea of another impression iiveviously 
experienced in conjunction with the foiTiier. 
Hume’s solution is thus not sceptical (except as 
regards the application of causality or any other 
principle beyond experience ), but it is subjective : 
the connection of things is resolved into a customary 
succession of ideas. Of the numerous theories of 
causation pmt forward since the question was thus 
opened, the two mo,st important are J. S, Mill’s 
rehabilitation of Hume’s doctrine to suit the re- 
quirements of scientific investigation, and the 
opijiQBcd doctrine of Kant and his philosophical 
successors. 

It is characteristic of Mill’s doctrine that the 
principle of causality is made a consequence of the 
Law of the Unifomrity of Nature : ‘ the familiar 
truth that invarialiility of succession is found by 
observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it.’ This 
principle, which is assumed in eveiy scientific in- 
duction, is itself held to he the generalisation of a 
wide and unoontradioted experience. 

A different position is given to the causal prin- 
ciple in Kant’s philosophy. The SScottish philoso- 


phei'B and others, as well as Kant, had attempted 
replies to Hume, contending that causality is an 
intuitive judgment antecedent to experience. But 
such n reply lemains an aihitrary assertion until it 
is shown how the causal judgment is connected 
with experience. In Kant’s Cntique of_ Pure 
Pectson this connection i.s tlinrmighlj' investigated; 
the refutation of Hume is only part or oon.sequence 
of a comjilete inquii’y into the relation of reason 
to experience. It wa.s, however, largely Hume’s 
doctrine of causality that led to Kant's new point 
of view, and to the doctrine tliat exjierience is the 
product of the understanding, the realisation of its 
u priori forms. It is not the sequence of events in 
time, Kant holds, that gives rise to the pidiieiple of 
causality; hut the pure notion of eausalitj’ fimls 
its reali-sation in this time-.sequence, in which each 
event is determined hy its antecedent. Kant’s 
doctrine, as thus stated, is in full harmony with 
the principles and methods of modem science : 
asserting the principle that every change — i.e. each 
ancee.ssive state — of the universe is the result of it-, 
preceding state, and at the same time leaving to 
empirical investigation the connection in experi- 
ence of any one definite thing with any other. 

The most important discussions of causality are 
those of Hume, Tmttise of Hunan Nature, book i, 
part iii., and Essay Of the Idea of Necessary 
Connection ; Kant, Critique of Pure liaison ; and 
J, S. Mill, System of Logic, hook iii. chaps, iii.-v. 
There is also elaborate treatment of the subject in 
the works of Eeid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Dr 
Thomas Brown’s Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect contains much acute analytical 
thinking. 

Cause C616hve, a convenient French term for 
a specially interesting and important legal trial, 
eriminal or civil, such as the Douglas Cause 
(1700-71), the Dred Scott case in the United 
States a.s to the possession of a negro (1836), the 
Tichborne case (1871-74). There is a great French 
collection of Causes CClibres et interessantes ( 22 vols, 
1737-43 ), by Gayot de Pitaval, with modern con- 
tinuations. See TkiALS. 

Catiserie, a name applied to a somewhat sliort 
and infonnal e.?say on any .subject in a newspaper 
or magazine. More familiar in manner and .slighter 
in structure than the formal essay as usually under- 
stood, it is an excellent medium "for a writer whose 
personality interests the reader as much as the 
value of his thoughts. The name owes its literary 
cun-ency mainly to the famous Cunseries du Lmidi 
of Sainte-Beuve ; hardly lees valuable examples 
were many of the occasional essays in the later 
manner of Matthew Arnold. 

Caustic (Gr., ‘burning’), in Medicine and in 
Cheniistiy, is the term applied to such substances 
as e.xert a corroding or disintegi-ating action on the 
sldn and flesh. Lwuir caustic (so called becanse 
silver was called Inna, ‘ the moon,’ in the alchemists’ 
mystical jargon) is nitrate of .silver, and common 
caustic is potash, ^i’hen used as a caustic in medi- 
cine, the substance is fused and cast into moulds, 
■wliicli yield the caustic in small sticks the thick- 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less. — 
Caustic is also used in cliemistiy in an adjective 
sense — thus caustic lime, or pure lime, CaO, as 
distinguished from mild lime, or the carbonate of 
lime, CaCOo, caustic magnesia, MgO, and mild 
magnesia, MgCOj, caustic potash, caustic soda (for 
these, see Pota-sh, Soda, &c.). See Gauteby. 

Caustics. "When the incident rays are parallel 
to the principal axis of a reflecting concave mirror, 
they converge, after reflection, to a single point, 
called the principal focus. In the case of parabolic 
miiTors this is rigorously true. For, as is easily 
seen from the fundamental property of the para- 
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iiiiv rav falling on tlie minor parallel to the 
axis is retlected .-n as t.i pass cxnrtly tliroUL'Ii tlie 
fiirii'. For other uiiiTOi's it is approximately tiue 
only-ivlieii the hreadth of the niirror is veiy small 
ill couiparisoti with its r.iiliiis of CLirvature. vv hen 
the lireailth of tlie minor is large in compansoii 
tvith its radius of cuiTatnre theie is no dehnite 
image, even of a luminous point. In such cases 
the image is spiead over what E called a Cciii.’itic, 

or sometimes .1 C'ofneoJr.itiV. , . . , 

-Vii example of the caustic is given in the annexed 
llgure for the simplest ea-e — namely, that of rig’S 
falling directly on a concave .spherical niin-or, BAB , 
froiii a point .s^} ilistiint as to he practically parallel. 

Two very near rays, 
n_ P and ij, will after 

1' A- , relloetion intersect 

0 at C. By finding 

t in this tvay all the 
points of intersection 
^ of tlie reflected rays, 
^ ' \ ‘ we get a continuous 
1\ cui VC, EC'FB', which 
/ , i.s the section of the 
caustic surface hy 
a plane passing 
'' tlirongh its axis. 

The ciin-e CCFB' varies of course inth the form of 
the reflecting .surface. In the case under considera- 
tion it is known as an epicycloid. 

The reader may see a cataeaustio on the surface 
of tea in a tea-cup half full hy holding the circular 
rim to the .sun's light. The space within the caustic 
curve is all hrighter than that without, as it clearly 
should he, as all the light reflected affects that 
space, while no point without the curve is affected 
Tty more than the light reflected from half of the 
surface. The rainbow, it may he mentioned, forms 
one of the most interesting of tlie whole family of 
caustics. 

IVhen a eaustic is produced by refraction, it is 
sometime, s called a Diacaustic. No .such simple 
example can he given of the diacaustic curve as 
that almve given of the cataeaustio. It is only in 
the simplest cases that the curve takes a reeogiiis- 
nhle form. In the case of refraction at a plane 
.surface, it can he shown that the diacaustic curve 
is the evolute either of the hyperbola or ellip.se, 
according as the refractive index of the medium is 
gi'cater or les.s than unity. 

C’anteret.S, a fashionable French watering- 
place in the department of Hautes-Pyrdnee.s, lie.s 
3i50 feet above sea-level, in the valley of the 
Lavenlan, 5 miles S. of Pierrelitte, the nearest 
railway station, and 42 SSE. of Pan. The 
fctationaiy population was (1886) only 1468, hut 
it i- annu.ally swelled in summer by 15,000 to 
visitor.?, for who.se accommodation numer- 
imptuons hotels and hathing-establishnients 
een built. It is a good centre and guide- 
for ascents among the Pyrenees. Tlie 
us springs, twenty-five in number, and 
in teiiiiierature from 60° to 131° P., are 
. ahimdant in the Pyrenees (330,000 gallons 
), and have been knotvn from Koman 
-hough their modern reputation dates from 
1 century, when Margaret, sister of Francis 
her literary court and wrote much of her 
micron at Cauterets. 

Utcry (Gr. I:mo, ‘I hum’), in Medicine, is 
of any substance which burns the tissues, 
term ‘potential cautery,’ as applied to caustic 
trees, is becoming obsolete.) Tire actual 
V is an instrument with a head or blade of 
ron, or platinum, which is heated in a fire or 
amp. In the thermo-emttary {nr Paqnelin's 
•y, from its inventor), the head or blade is 


made of hollow platinum, so arranged tliat a flame 
of benzole can be kept hiiming in its interior. ^ The 
ijalvimo-canitry consists essentially of a jilatinum 
wire which can he heated to any required degree 
hy passing a strong galvanic current througli it^ 
The cautery is used for three main purposes _ii. 
surgery : to produce counter -irritation over an in- 
flamed part (see Bli.STEE) (iictual cautery)! to 
cliccl: lileediny (actual or tliornio-cnutery ), by 
slowly destroying the tissues at the bleeding point 
or surface ; to perform operations^ wfliere the ti.s.sues 
to he divided aic either very vascular (thermo- 
cautery), or very ditiicult of access (galvano- 
cautery). See CAUSTIC. 

Ccllltioil, iu tlie Law of Scotland, like Guaranty 
(q.v.) in England, is an obligation undertaken by a 
second party, whereby he hinds himself, failing the 
primary oh'ligant, to fulfil his ohliga-tion, -whether 
it be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Caution- 
ary obligations are thus essentially of an accessory 
nature, and cannot subsist apart from the pwiucipal 
obligation. 'The law of this subject is now largely 
founded on the Mei-oantile Law Aiiiendmeiit Acts, 
1856, whicli assimilate the law’s of England and 
Scotland, and according to which the creditor 
m.ay proceed at once against the oantioiior, just 
as if he were a joint oblignnt, without suing 
the primary debtor, unless the cautioner has 
expre.ssly .stipulated tliat this shall be done. 
The creditor, how'ever, is in every case bound to 
use proper precaution in retaining and making 
availiible securities. He is not, however, bound 
to make tlie same full disclosure of inalovial 
facts as in insurance, and therefore a cautioner 
should make careful inquiry for himself, Caution- 
aiy obligations are generally gratuitous, being, 
for the most part, undertaken from motives of 
fiiendsliip ; hut it is by no moans uncommon for 
them to be entered into in considevation of a 
premium paid by the person guaranteed, or by 
tho.se interested in his fortunes. Where a pre- 
niinm is paid, the transaction becomes a mere 
insurance of solvency, bonasty, or efficiency : and 
associations of great public utility (see Guauan- 
TEE) have been formed, both in England and 
Scotland, for the purpose of undertaking to 
guarantee tlie fidelity or persons oinployed either 
in public or private olficos of trust, TJie tendency 
of judicial decisions, both in England ami Scotlanfi, 
for many years piast, has been to require greater 
strictne.ss tlian formerly in the coustitution of 
cautionary obligations ; and under the statutes 
already^ mentioned all such engngemeiits must be 
in writing, subscribed by the person undertaking 
or making them, or hy some per.son duly authorised 
by liini, otherwise they shall have no effect. If a 
c.autionary obligation is dependent on a condition, 
it will, of course, be ineffBotual unless the condi- 
tion be complied with. The cautioner may, in 
general, pilead every defence which was competent 
to the principal debtor, and the extinction of the 
primary obligation extinguishes the secondary one. 
The cautioner is discharged by any essential charge 
being made on the obligation of the debtor, or in 
respect of the person relied on, without Ills a.ssont. 
The statute _expre.ssly provides that changes of 
partnership either of creditor or debtoi' will ex- 
tinguish the guarantee. If the creditor gives time 

e.g. takes bills from the debtor of an unusual 
cui-rency — that will also operate discharge. The 
discharge of one cautioner, moreover, umos.s con- 
sented to by the rest, is a disohnrge to all. The 
cautioner is entitled, on full payment, though nob 
on iiayment hy a dividend, to an assignation of the 
debt and dnigence, by vvliioli means he comes, in 
all respects, into tlie creditor’s place : and moro- 
over, if the solvency or otlier conditions of the 
principal debtor should seem pirecarious, he may 
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adopt legal measures fpr his relief. Co-cautionere, 
or pei'sons bound together, whether their obliga- 
tions he embodied, in one or several deeds, aj-e 
entitled to mutual relief. But where a co-cautioner 
obtains relief from the others, he must comniunicate 
to them the benefit of any deduction or ease which 
may have been allowed him in paying the debt. 

Letters of credit and recommendation raise much 
tlie .same relation of parties as a formal cautionary 
obligation, but since 1836 a mere verbal introduc- 
tion cannot have that effect. For the forms and 
effects of ordinary mercantile guarantees, and for 
the forms of guarantee in.siirance of fidelity, see 
GIJAR.4NTEE. For the Scottish cautionary obliga- 
tion in cosh-credit bond, see BAtfKlNG, II. 713. 

JuDlCLiL Caution, in the Law of Scotland, i.s 
of two kinds — for appearance, and for payment. If 
a creditor makes oath before a magistrate, that he 
believes hia debtor to be meditating flight {in nicdi- 
tationc fugcc), he may obtain a warrant for his 
apprehension ; and should he succeed in proving 
the alleged intention to flee, he may compel him 
to find caution to abide the judgment of a court 
(juclicio sisti). Tire cautioner, or surety, under- 
takes that the defender shall appear to answer any 
action that may he brought within six montlis. 
The old Bond of Pre.sentation, by wliich in order to 
gain time the surety underfcoo'k to produce tlie 
debtor or pay the debt at a future date, is now 
superseded by tlm aliolition of imprisonment for 
debt. There is also a form of judicial caution 
called judkatum solvi, given in cases of general 
loosing of arre.stment of ships, in which the surety 
becomes liable for the whole debt. The commonest 
form of judicial caution, however, is the seouiity 
usually given in the Bill Chamber (q^. v. ), when a bill 
or bond is brought under suspension ; the security is 
for the principal sum and e.xpenses, if the suspen- 
sion should be refused. Interdict is also frequently 
granted upon caution for the damages that may 
result froni tlie interdict, should it turn out to liave 
been wrongly obtained. 

Cauvery. See Kaveri. 

Cava del Tirreni, a town of Italy, in a lovely 
valley. Si miles NbV. of Salerno by rail, with a 
cathedral, and manufactures of .silk, woollens, 
cotton, and linen. Pop. 0339. About a mile dis- 
tant is the Benedictine monastery of the Trinity, 
celebrated for its archives. 

Cavagnari, Sir Loure, born in France in 18T1, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and in 
1857 was naturalised as a Britisli subject. He had 
seen twenty-one years’ military and political service 
in India, when on 3d. Septemher 1879 he was 
murdered at Kabul. See Afghanistan. 

Cavalgliac, Louis EugJsne, born in Paris, 15th 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac (1762-1829), a member of the National 
Convention, Educated for the military profession, 
he first served in the Morea, and afterwards in 
Africa, whither he was sent in 1832 into a kind of 
honourable exile, in consequence of a too free ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of republican institu- 
tions. Here he won great distinction by his energy, 
coolness, and intrepidity, wa,s made chef de bataillon ' 
in 1837, and rose to the rank of brigade-general in 
18d4. In 1848 he was appointed governor-general 
of Algeria, but in view of the impending revolu- 
tionary dangers, was called to Paris and assumed 
the office of Minister of War. He was appointed 
military dictator in order to suppress the formid- 
able insurreetion of June, whioli he qnelled only 
after a most obstinate contest continued from 
the 23d to the 26th June. It is estimated that a 
greater numher of Frenelimen fell in the struggle 
than in the bloodiest battle.s of the first Empire. 
Cavaignao’s clemency to the vanquished was equal 


to Ids generali-hip. His ta.'k being done, he 
resigned liis power into the liaiid.s of the Natioujil 
Assembly, which appointed him Pre,sident of tlie 
Council. As a candiilate for the presidency of the 
republic, when Louis Napoleon was elected, he 
received nearly a million and a half of votes out 
of 7,327,345. On the coup d'ttut of December 1851, 
Cavaignac was arre.sted, but released after a short 
detention ; and though he consistently refused to 
give ill his adhesion to the Empire, he was per- 
mitted to reside in France without molestation. 
He died, 28tli October 1857, at his coiintrv^ house 
near Tours. Cav'aignac was an able soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in ev'ery way an honour- 
able man. See bis Life by Desohauips (2 vols. 
Paris, 1870). 

CavaillOll (ancient GabeUia), a totvn of the 
French depariment of Vaucluse, 18 miles SE. of 
Avignon by rail, with a cathedral, and some 
lioinaii remains. Pop. 3164. 

Cavalcanti, Guipo, Italian poet, horn in 1230, 
was banished, for mercantile transactions with a 
Guelph, by the Ghibellines, a daughter of one of 
whose chiefs he had mauied, and returned in 
broken health to Florence only to die there, about 
1300. His works — sonnets, ballads, and canzoni — 
are remarkable alike from their language and depth 
of thought, although his epicurean philosophy 
gained him, among his contemporaries, the reputa- 
I tion of an atheist. See Bvcole, Guido Cavakmiti 
c to sue iffmo (Milan, 1885).— Another of the name, 
BartOLOM.MEO (1503-62), a noble and eloquent 
Florentine, led a revolt against the Medici, and 
waa afterwards employed by Pope Paul III, 

Cavalcasellc, Giovanni B.ittista, Italian 
art writer, bom 22d January 1820, at Legnago, 
early visited the ait centres of Italy, and in 1846 
proceeded to Germany, where he met J. A. Crowe 
(q.v.), with whom lie'retiirneJ to Italy. Banished 
for his share in the revolution of 1848, he accom- 
panied Crowe to London, and there their first joint 
work, Early Flemish Painters (1857 i 3d ed. 1879), 
was publislied, Cavalcaselle vetumed to Italy in 
1858, and in 1861 commenced with Crowe the iTwfory 
of Painting in Italy (Lond. 5 vols. 1864-71). Other 
joint works are Titian (1876) and Raphael (1883) ; 
Cavalcaselle’a independent writings are of less 
importance. He is head of the art department in 
the ministry of Public Instruction at Rome. 

Cavalier (Fr., from Lat. eahallus, ‘a nag’), 
from ‘ iiorseman ’ acquired the iiieaning of ‘ knight ’ 
or ‘gallant,’ in whicli sense it is used by Shake- 
speare {Henry V., III. 24), like cavalero, in Henry 
IV., Part II., V. iii. 62. In 1641 ‘Cavaliers’ wa-s 
applied as a nickname to Charle.s’s partisans in 
opposition to the Ronndhead.s, or friends of the 
Parliament ; and from a term of reproach it came 
to be adopted as a title of honour, until, after 1679, 
it was superseded by ‘Tory.’ For the ‘Cavalier 
Parliament’ (1681-79), see Charles II. 

Cavalier, Je.in, a journeyman baker, from 
Ribaute, near Andiize, who, bom in 1681, in 1702 
heeamo a famous leader of the Camisards (q.v.), 
withal a prophet and preacher. He .suri'endered 
to Yillara in 1704, and entered the service of 
Savoy ; hut in 1711 ive find him settled with a 
British pension in England, and he died at Clielsea, 
governor of Jersey, ITtli May 1740. See a long 
article in vol. ix. of the Diet, of National Bio- 
graphy { 1887). 

Cavaliere Servente. See Cicisbeo. 

Cavalrjj is a general name for horse-soldiers or 
troopers trained to act in a body. In the British 
army there are 31 regiments of European, and 30 of 
native Indian cavalry. The former comprise 2 
regiments of Life Guards (red), 1 of Horse Guards 
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/I'lue). anil 7 nf Drayoon Guanl-, cla'^ifieil as/itv(i'^ 
! cavaii'v : 3 ip^iinients of Dia^non^^, anil 5 of Lancei"^, 
fla-5itte.! a^ iM-Umn : and 13 Hussar rcfedments or 
liqfd oaialrv- — all carrving carbines and srvords. 
The war strength of eacli is 1 lieuteiifmt-colonel, 
1 major, 8 captain'-, 9 lieutenants, 7 -sub-Iieutenant-s, 
1 adjutant, 1 p.ayniii^ter, 1 (luarterra,^ste^■, 1 medical 
officer. 1 veterinaiy suigeon, 73 non-conimissioned 
oilieei-, 8 iarriev'.'S slioeing-Rmiths, 8 trumpetern, 
4 -.adii lei', 2 wheelers, 1,5 bandsmen, 480 troopers, 
and •22 diivers, 339 ridiiig and 44 draught ]ioi-se.s, 
and 1 1 w.tLinns. 

The n.ative Indian cav.alry are all tight, and some 
hiive the front lanbs .ariiied with lances, the rear 
■nitli s.-ibres. Bengal has 19 regiments, each of 8 
troojis, consisting of 10 European officers ( 1 in com- 
mand and 1 surgeon), 17 native officers, and 536 
native non-commissioned officers and troopers. 
M.rdi.is has 4 regiments of only 6 troops each, the 
same nuniher of European, hnt 12 native officers 
and 396 of otlrer ranks. Bombay lias 7 regiments 
with the same organisation and n'unibeis as Bengal, 
lint only 51S native non-commissioned officers and 
, troopers. Besides these regiments there is a troop 
j of native c.avalry ,at Aden, and one as a body-guard 
for each lieutenant-governor, and the governor- 
general of India. 

The auxiliary cavalry in Clreat Britain comprise.s 
.39 regiments of Yeomanry, 2 of Yolunteer Light 
Horse, .and 1 of Volunteer xlonnted Pdfles, of vai-ious 
strengths. There is a cavalry depot at Canterbury, 
and a school of instruction for auxiliary cavalry ut 
Aldershot. 

After the American civil war, the United 
.States’ cavalry was reduced to 10 regiments of 
9,36 private.s each. The commissioned officers of 
a regiment consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 3 majors, 12 cajitiains, 14 first lieutenants, 
and 12 second Ueuteuants. 

Eistory.—Poi the place of cavalry in the ancient 
armies, see Army. In the middle'ages horsemen 
— knights, esquires, and their attendants — formed 
the most important part of the great amies ; but 
after the disappearance of the Homan cohort with 
its I,S2 highly ti’ainod horsemen, the organisation 
of cavalry, as we now uuilert-tand the word, wa.s 
neglected until 1445, wlien Charles VIl. of P’rance 
grouped his inen-at-arms into companies 100 strong. 
The method of figliting, from 1643 until Frederick 
the Great introduced the charge or shock tactics, 
was to ailvance t-o clo,se quarters, lire pistols from 
the .saddle, and then coniinence cutting with the 
sworiL _ Tlie value of dismounted cavalry able to 
act as infantry was then recognised, and dragoons 
armed with muskets were much in vogue until the 
beginning of the 19th century. They then lost 
favour, and though all European nations continued 
to train their troopers to dismount and u.se their 
carhine.s to liold some important pioint until the 
arrival of infantry, it was taught that the sword 
was their proper weapon, and the saddle their 
proper place. But Russia has Lately armed all her 
cavalry, except the Cos-sacks, with long rifles, thus 
turning them into dragoons, and it is now generally 
felt that the dismounted service of cavaliy must be 
developed to a mater extent than has hitlierto 
lieea the case. Jlounted infantry too, using their 
horses merely as a means of rapidly covering the 
ground, have been found so useful "in the Biitkh 
army, that in 1887 a school for tins arm was formed 
^Aldershot; and it has been decided that a force 
900 strong shall accompany the cavalry diiusion on 
active service. 

ForrmUon.—k. cavalry re^ment in tlie field is ' 
(Imded into 4 squadrons, each of 2 troops. Tlie ; 
men of each squadron when in line are 6 inches ' 
froni knee to knee, and formed in two ranks, a horae’s - 
length apart The officers are at a similar distance I 


in front, and the ‘.serrefile.s,’ or .supornumeriiry non- 
coiiiniissioiied officers, iii rear. There is an interval 
of 12 yards between squadron.s. The pace is, walk 
4 mile.s an hour, trot 8, gallop 12, The maximum 
distance covered by cavalry is 68 miles by day 
(6 A.M. to 10 r.M.) and IS by night— 86 for the 
24 hours ; blit after such a march there must he a 
re.st all next day. For a continuous march 35 
miles a day, at S miles an hour, is a good rate. 

Duties OH Scyvicc . — In large armies, from one- 
eighth to one quarter of the whole force should be 
eai-alry. Their duties are to cover the moi'oments 
of their own army, and to_ find out those of the 
enemy — ^lieside-s talcing part in the actual battles by 
gnardiiig tlie flank, s, .seizing all ojqinrtniiities of 
charging, completing success by an active pursuit, 
or covering defeat. The .screeniiig and locqniioitring 
duties are pierfoimed by the cavalry divisions, each 
of two or more brigades, one or two days’ march in 
front of the main body. Tlie light Brigado.s (q.v.) 
are 2>erbap.s lie.st for tiie actual .scouting-, but must 
he suiiported by heavy c.avalry in order to meet that 
of the enemy, which would otherwise have the 
advantage of greater weight in the charge. Each 
brigade of two or more regiments i.s accoiiipanicil 
by a battery of Horse Ai-tillery. 

The battle of Mars la Tour in the Franco-German 
war of 1870, siipjfiies the best o-xanqilos of a cavalry 
fight on a large scale, and of a charge ( that lif 
Barby and Bredowa’ brigades) directed against in- 
fantry. The action of the German cavalry through- 
out the same campaign illustratuH the soroening and 
reconnoitring duties of the arm. The oapturo of 
Cairo by the rapid advance of tlie British cavalry 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (1882), shows its 
value after a sucoessfiil engagement. 

Tactics . — ^Unless acting dismounted, oai’alry must 
either attack or retire ; it cannot otherwise liefend 
itself. Against cavalry it must therefore manauiv re 
with its first line, so as to attack to the he.st advan- 
tage — i.e. against the adversary’s Hank. Its second 
line following, en ichdon, in order to have a clear 
front, protects the flank.s of tlie first from counter 
attack, and supports its movement, oonijdoting it,s 
victory, or covering its retreat. Horse artillery 
on the protected Hank fire iqioii the onamy up to the 
last moment before the charge. A third portion, 
formed into a reserve, follows, and liuhinil it the 
other two can rally after tlie cliargej which, even 
when successful, creates great confusion. Cavalry 
attacks artillery in two bodies — one in line forma- 
tion charges the escort, and the other in extomlcd 
order, the men a horse’s length apart, converges 
upon the guns. Infantry can defend itself from a 
cavalry charge, unless surprised by a Hank attack, 
which wouleT genemlly be delivered by compara- 
tively small bodies in successive lines, hut such an 
opportunity rarely occurs on n modern hattlolield. 

Cav'an, an inland county in the south of Ulster. 
It lie.s in the narrowest part of Ii'eland, 18 miles 
from the Atlantic, and 20 from the Irish Sea. Area, 
sq, m,, of which less than a third is under crop.s. 
Bogs and hills, with many small lakes, are found in 
the nortli-we.st, where Ciiiloagh attains a maximum 
altitude of 2188 feet. The chief rivers are the Erne, 
Hie 'Woodford, and the Annalee, The eastern half of 
Cavan rests on clay-slate andgraywacko ; themoun- 
district in the west is carboniferous formation. 
Of minerals, Cavan affords coal, iron, lead, and 
■'vitli many mineral springs. The climate is 
cold and damp ; and the soil is poor, wot, and 
clayey, except along the streams. Tlio chiol oroiw 
are oats and potatoes, the cultivation of ilax having 
^ea.tly decreased since 1830, The farms are small. 
Agncultiire forms the staple industry, but linen is 
manufactured to a considerable extent, The chief 
towns are Cavan, Cootehill, and Belturbet. Cavan 
■etnrns two members to piarliamont. Pop. (1861) 
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17-i,064; (ISSl) 129,176, of wlioin 104, 328 "vi'ere 
Catholics, and 18,990 Episcopalians.— C.v VAN, the 
county town, .stand.s on a branch of the Annalee, 
miles N\V. of Dublin by rail. It has a court- 
louae and a granimar-school ; and the beautiful 
demesne of Lord Farnham lies between Cavan and 
Lough Oughtei', which is about 5 niile.s west. Pop. 
(1881) 3050. 

Cavatl'na, a short fonn of operatic air, of a 
smooth and melodious character, differing from the 
ordinary aria in consisting only of one part, and 
frequently appearing as part of a gi-and scena. 
Examples of cavatina are found in many well- 
known operas, as Sonnambtda and Les Huguenots. 
The term is also often irsed for a complete air or 
song, such as the ‘ Salve dimora ’ in Faust, 

Cave, or C.U'EEN(Lat. ‘hollow’). The 

natural hollows which occur in and underneath 
rocks have originated in various way.s — .some being 
due to the chemical and mechanical action of 
water, otheiis to dislocations and disruptions pro- 
duced by movements of the crust, or by superficial 
rock-falls and landslip.s, while yet others are tunnels 
which now and again occur in or under thick sheets 
of lava. Cave.s formed by marine erosion are fre- 
quently met with along the coast-line of Britain and 
other counlries, Fingal’s Cave at Staffa (q.v.) being 
a splendid example. They are not confined to any 
particular kind of rock — although, other things 
being equal, they are of course more easily formed 
in leadily yielding roclcs than in more durable kinds. 
It is ratiier the character of their natural division- 
planes or beds and joints than their composition 
and texture that determine.s whether the rocks at 
the base of a sea-cliff shall be hollowed out or not 
b.y the action of the waves. If the rocks are thin- 
beddecl and abundantly and regularly jointed, it is 
obvious tliat as .soon as any portion is undermined 
by tlie sea, the overlying masses will immediately 
yield along their division-planes and topple down. 
If, on the other hand, the rooks are meagrely and 
irregularly jointed, and occur in massive beds, then 
they will not so readily collap.se when uiulerniined, 
and caves will tend to be foiined. Caves w'hich 
have had this origin are not uncommonly met with 
along the line of old sea-margins in many regions 
which have been elevated in recent geological 
times. Most frequently, however, the entrances 
to such caves are concealed by the rock-rubbish 
which has been detached from time to time by^ the 
action of the weather from the cliffs above. 
Caves of erosion are also formed by river-action 
at the base of crags and cliffs in many valleys. 
And now and again such hollows may be detected 
at various levels in river-oliffs, a.s if they had been 
formed during the gradual excavation of the ravines 
in which they occur. 

In Britain and other countries long occupied by 
man most of such river-cliff caves or rock-slieltera 
have been artificially deepened and widened, .and 
this to such an extent that it is often liard to 
say how muob of the work can he attributed to 
nature. By far the most important caves, how- 
ever, are tJiose wbicli owe their origin to the 
action of unilergi'ound water. But before these are 
described, mention may be made of the hollows 
which occur now and again in and under lava- 
flows. “Where lava has flowed over and solidified 
above a mass of .snow and ice, the subseiiuent 
melting of the latter will leave a liollow behind. 
Near the Casa Inglese, on the south-east side of tlie 
highest cone of Etna, a mass of ice of unknown 
extent and thickness, covered by lava, was seen 
by Lyell in 1828 and again in 1858, But this, 
it must be reraemliered, is at a height of 10,000 
feet above the sea. In lava itself, however, 
caves of considerable extent occur. Many of 
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tliese are .simply great bli-,teis or hollows formed 
by the expamsive power of the highly heated 
viipour.s contained in the lava at tlie time of its 
eruption. Others again may have been caused by 
the sudden conveision into .steam of tlie water of 
lakes or streams suddenly overwhelmed by a lava- 
flow — the steam thus generated niiglit either 
violently niptnre the lava liy its explosive force, or 
produce great tunnels and irregular cavities under 
the liquid lava, already inclosed in its solid crust, 
by pre.ssing it upwards. The extensive Fos.sa 
della Palomha of Etna is .supposed by .some to h.ave 
had such an oiigin. But probably the greater 
niimher of the larger caves under lava have been 
fonuetl by the escape of the lava itself from it.s own 
solidified envelope. “When lava pours out from a 
volcanic orifice it veiy rapiilly coagulates above 
and below, so that the liquid rock becomes im- 
prisoned in a hardened curst of its own material. 
Tlie gi'eat pre.o.sure of tlie inclosed lava, hmvever, 
upon the crust at the terminal point of the flow 
sutlices again and again to rupture it, and the lava 
then flows out freely until it is again imprisoned in 
the same manner. In the case of veiy liquid lavas 
this escape is often completed iu a perfect manner 
— and a long undergrouml tunnel i.s left behind, 
from the roof of which ilepeiul long stalactites of 
black glassj’ lava. Extensive caves formed in this 
way — some of them measurin'' over 100 feet in 
width — occur in the Azores, the Canary Islands, 
Iceland, and otlier volcanic regions. 

Another class of caves embraces such hollows 
as have originated during earthquakes or otlier 
movements in tlie onist of the eartli. At such 
tiiiios rocks are rent asunder, and ivhen tliey fall 
rudely together irregular cavities are left between 
the disjointed mas.ses, and similar results often 
take qdace when gi'eat landslips occur. But the 
most extensive caves and underground galleries 
liave been excavated by the chemical ami mechan- 
ical action of underground water. Sometimes 
these hollows continue more or less persistently 
in one direction, but most usually they wind 
tortuously about, and often open into similar 
intricate galleries, whicb, in like manner, com- 
municate with lateral extensions of the same cliar- 
acter. Tliere can be no doubt tliat caves of this 
kind are the channels of underground streams and 
rivere, and that they have been excavated, in the 
liret place, by tlie cliemical action of acidulated 
water making its way downwards from the surface 
along the natural division-planes of tlie rocks, 
until eventually space has been licked out for the 
passage of a .suhterranean stream. The cavities 
would then tend to be enlarged by tlie filing action 
of the sand and gi'avel -Mdiicli the underground 
stream and its numerous feeders might sweep 
along. Many such underground watercourses are 
well known at the present day, and the direction 
of some of them can lie traced by tlie swallow-holes, 
chasms, and ‘sinks,’ whicli indicate places where 
the roofs of the cavities have given way, or have 
been pierced by the action of acidulated water. In 
cei-tain regions almost all the drainage is thus con- 
ducted undergi'ound— rivers after flowing for a 
considerable distance at tlie surface suddenly dis- 
appear, and follow a liidden course, for it may be 
many miles, before they emerge again to the liglit 
of day. Sometimes, indeed, tliey never come to 
the .surface again, hut enter the sea by suhterranean 
cliaimels. Sliould anything occur (siieli as eartli- 
qnakes, &c.) to interrupt such a system of under- 
ground drainage, and the streams and rivers he 
compelled into new channels, the old subterranean 
courses will then become galleries more or less diy, 
which may be accessible by one or even liy several 
openings. 

As it cannot be doubted that all such great 
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nn.lersrmin.i j^-aUerie^ owe tlieit inception entuely 
to the elieijiical acticm of water seeking its way 
downwards from the surface, and following tlie 
line-, of natuinl divi-sion- plane' in the rocks, it is 
obvious that caves will be of most ooiniiion occur- 
rence in regions where the rocks yield most readily 
to sill'll ebeniieai action. Among the more soluble 
Tock< live Teck-jifl.lt and jiyp'^uni, Imt fti6 oidj 

locally developed in such quantities a.s' to give iise 
on tlieir removal to underground cavities of any 
extent. Calcareous rocks, more especially limestone, 
have not only an almost world-wide distribution, 
lint they .il'O occur in greater mass than either 
gyjisnmAir rock-salt, and lienee, although not so 
leadily acted upon by water as the latter two, it is 
in limestones that nearly all the nio.st renowned 
cave.s and subterranean galleries appear. 

hlaiiv caverns have a. calcareous inei'nstation 
lining "their interior. Sometimes tliis deposit is 
imre white ; it i-i, however, ninre generally coloured 
by the impurities whicli the water, percolating 
(lownivards from tlie .surface, lias taken up from the 
superincumlient rocks. To the incrustations which 
are sii'pended from the roof like icicles, tlie name 
italartitev is given, while tliose rising from the lloor 
are called UalftQntitfs. The origin of these i.s as 
follows: iVater which has percolated dowii from 
the .surface alway.s contain.s a certain proportion of 
caibonic acid~it is acidulated water— the acid 
being derived from the atmosphere and the decaying 
organic matter of the soil, &c. Water thus chargetl 
with carbonic acid has the power of dissolving 
limestone— ie. it takas up a certain ]iroj)ortioii 
of carlKinate of lime and converts it into the soluble 
bicarbonate. Anived at the roof of a cave it oozes 
out and is there subject to evaporation, the exces-s 
of carbonic acirl is parted with, and a thin pellicle 
of carbon, ate of lime is deposited as an incinstatioii. 
When the drops fall to the floor they are suhject 
there in the same way to evaporation, and are thus 
compelled to give up the remainder of the cal- 
careous matter held in solution. By this oon.stant 
dropping and falling, ioiole-like pendants grow 
downwards from the roof, while sheets, bosses, and 
domes gr,adiially neemnulatc upon the floor — until, 
not infrequently, these stnlaginitcs come at last to 
unite with tlie gradually leiigtliening stalactites, 
and so to form, as it were, pill.ars whicli look as if 
they had been placed to support the roof. See the 
articles on Adelsberg, Agtelek, Kent’s Cave, 
M.ammoth Cave, &c. 

Bose-cave.s. — Caves are of interest to geologists 
not only because they te.stify to the potency of tlie 
cheniic.ul and iiiechanic,'il action of underground 
water, but on account of the remarkable evidence 
they have yielded as to the contemporaneity of man" 
with many extinct and no longer indigenous inani- 
nials. This evidence i.s furanshed by the accum- 
ulations which so frequently cover the floore of 
caverns to a greater or le.s.s depth. Tlie accumula- 
tions in question consist partly of clay, sand, gravel, 
and shingle, and partly of red earth and sheets of 
stalagmite. Some of these are doubtless the 
alluvial detritus carried forward by underground 
streams. This detritus often consists largely of 
angular, suhangnlar, and water-woi'n fragments of 
Inueatone, which have doubtless been derived from 
the roof and walls of the underground galleries, 
but not infrequently the presence of other kinds 
of rock-fnigments shows that no inconsiderable 
amount of material has been introduced from the 
outside by the streams as they plunged into their 
suhten‘aiiean_eourse.s. Much dehris also may have 
been swept in by heavy rain or flooded toirents 
washmg down through the sinks and swallow-holes 
that so frequenriy pierce the roofs of subterr.anean 
watereoiirses. These sinks often become pitfalls to 
anfortunate cattle in our own day, and m former 


times many animals may have been eiitivaiiped ir 
the same way— fur broken and lubbed bones uftor 
occur, sometimes very abundantly, in the edd torren- 
tial acciiiiiulations of de-serted siihterraneau water- 
courses. When the galleries ceased to be traverse 
by streams, stalagmitic acoietions would thou begin 
to accumulate over the shingle and dohriH beds. 
In coui-ao of time many of these snlitori'anuan 
Iiollow.s, becoming more or le.ss ncccs'.sll)bj from tlio 
outside, were occupied by carnivorous animals, 
who canfed thither their prey, and thus by and 
liy accumulations of hones were formed, whicli 
the drip of water from above gradually iimloHod 
in calcareous inattor, and eventually covcroil 
up under a sheet of stalagmite. Now anil again 
the caves were occupied for .shorter or longer 
periods by man— his presence being still ovideneod 
by his implements and weapons, by charred and 
split bones, &o., niul occasionally by portioim of bin 
own skeleton— and these relics, in like maiiiu'v, 
subsequently became sealed iiji in a more or lo.ss 
thick accumulation of stalagmite. Sonio of those 
bone-caves contain the record of many pliysical 
changes. Thus, we have evidence to slioiv tliat 
after having been the haunt of V’ild heii,Ht,s or the 
abode of man for .some iiulelinito hut often ]iri)- 
loiiged period, the cave again gave passage to a flow 
of water, and deposits of loam, clay, or gravel, I've, 
were laid down upon the stalagmitic ]iai'emeiit and 
boiie-hreccia. Dr, as in some cases, t!ie_ sl.idiig- 
mite, together with 1 limes covered by anil iiieloseil 
within it, was broken up and partially or wbidly 
removed. Then, at a Miliseijuent date tlie stieiim 
once more deserted its channel, while eariiivores or 
man again returueil, and newer linaiis of bones and 
stalagmite accuiiuilatoil. Cuiiiiiiiiigled with these 
stalagmites of tho hone-cavus there is almost 
always more or less of a reildi.sh earth or elay, 
whicli is the insoluble re.siilno of the liiiiestimo fi'imi 
the dissolntioii of which the stalactitoH ami staliig- 
mites are fonned. Some of the more vuimirkahlo 
bone-caves which have yielded testimony as to tho 
contoinporaneity of ninn with extinct maiiiiiialia, 
are Kent’s Cave (q.v.) anil Bvixham (!ave in Eng- 
land, the caves in the valley of the Lessuiu ISelgium, 
the caves of Terigoril and the Pyreneos in Eraiicu, 
and the Kes.serloch near Tliiiiiigou in Kwitwrlaml, 
Bone-caves containing the rcinains of post- tertiary 
mammals are rare in North America; those of Urasil 
have many bones of large rodents and ciloiitatcH. 
For caves at Wick, in Scotland, still eccmiied by 
tinkers, see Sir Arthur Mitchell, 'J’/in I'ast in the 
Prcsc/it (1880), For accounts of special caves, hoe 
the British Association Itenorts (for Kent's (ti,\-o) 
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lidiqum Aqiil- 
taniccBf Lubbock’s P7'chiiiiorto Thnes^ I)£iu'kittH’ 
Cavc-hmitingy J. peikic’s Frehidorin EiivopCi l’\u' 
further infonnation as to ilic Eiiropcuu 
dwellers of prehiefcovic times, see I'bJNT 

mPLKMENTS, Pleistocene. 

Artificial Caves. — T im priniitivtj inhabitants 
of most eivilisetl countrios and many pvinilLivo 
tribes at the present day have been Ivoglotlytt'H or 
cave-dwellers. In many countrion -yvlioro ruitiuvil 
caves are either of rare ocicurruiioo or do not ooenr 
at all, certain rock- exposures luivo been artilioi- 
ally excavated, and occupied either pcvmancnlly 
as dwePing.pIaces or occasionally as rotroalK in 
tunes of danger, ^y]]ile otlieivs liavc been lined as 
cells, hermitages, or buiial-places. Such caveH are 
not nncoiiiiuon in the clifiSa of Scottish river ravinon, 
Edinburgh, ami in tho 
valley of the Jed, Roxburghshire. Caves of this 
kind occur usually in rocks that are readily dua 
into, such as soft sandstone. Now and again^ 
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they have been excavated in conglomerate, as in 
the case of Holjbie Noble’s Cave, llnxbnrghshire. 
In volcanic regions it is the softer tutfa nr ashes 
that are usually Imled, as in the caves of the 
"Canary Islands. There the (luanchcs have also 
excavated caves under the lavas, hy simply raking 
out the move or less loose scorin' and cinders rvliich 
*0 commonly occur in that position. Vast areas in 
Central Chinn are covered with a coherent loam 
(of the same character as the Loess (q.v.) of the 
valleys of the Rhine and Danube), in which dug- 
out dwelling-places are of common occurrence. 
And a similar deposit, exposeil along the bluffs 
of rh'ers iu the far west of North America, has 
been utilised hj^ some of the early inhabitants in 
the same way. In Arizona, parts of Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, anil soiitli-east California, the rocky 
precipitous walls of deep carious are in places 
riddled with imnian habitations, so as to look like 
honeycombs. The strata forming the walla of the 
cari|tiis have been eroded in different degrees, and 
liorizontal cave.s larger and smaller have been 
formed. The clitl' dwellings are often adobe or 
stoiie stractures built on the ledges overhung by 
2 irojecting rock mn.ases ; .smaller caves have served 
as dwellings, and been partially comiilcted hy 
adobe walls. Some of these lionsos aie at a height 
of 700 feet above the level of tlie valley, and are 
with difficulty accessible. They seem to’have been 
made hb idaoe.s of refuge and defence by the .same 
ancient races as left the pueblos or stone ruins in 
the valleys, like tliose occupied hy the Puehlos and 
Moqiri Indians now. Some assume them to have 
been the anoostois of the present Puel)lo.s ; others 
that they were akin to the Aztecs. See Hayden in 
Stanford's North Amorim; Nadaillno's Prehistoric 
America (Eng. tvans. 1S83) ; and the U.S. Survey 
Rmiorts since 1874. 

Hermitages, belonging to all ages, some of v_^ery 
simple, others of a inora claboi'ata constnictibii, 
have in lilce manner been excavated in rocks of 
very different kinds ; so that we are presented with 
every variety of artilicial rock-excavation, from 
simple hollows scraped out of some soft yielding 
material to the riolily ornamented grottoes and 
temples of Ellora, near Daulatabad, which are cut 
out m red granite. And so again in tlie matter of 
roek-iomhs ive meet with artilicial grottoas of all 
kinds — from mere holes picked out without much 
trouble in loess, tuff, sandstone, or other yielding 
sub,stance, to the great rock-out sepulchres of 
Egypt, and the no less famous catacomi)s of Ron\e. 
Many caves have been doubtless partly natural, 
partly artilicial— the cells of tlie raonk-s of the 
Tlieliaid in Egypt, fcit Serf’s cave at Dypart, St 
Niniau’.s at Whithorn. Pur tlie cave-dwellers known 
to the ancients, see Troglodytes, Petra, Por 
the Indian cave- temples, see Elephanta, Elloea. 

Cave- ANIMALS. — Various eavenis, both of the 
Old and New World, are tenanted by animals which 
are usually more or less blind. From one point of 
view the eyes have degenerated from disuse and 
from the ahsoiice of the necessary light stimulus; 
from another point of view tliey have degenerated 
because no longer of use, and no longer maintained 
by that naturalselection which through the straggle 
for existence is supiiosud by many to he necessary 
not only for the estahlisinnent, hut for the main- 
tenance of organs. The fauna of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has been most studied, and is 
catalogued with ligiires in Putnam and Packard’s 
doscriiition of that famous caveni. Leydig has 
made a special study of the highly dev'ulopeu tac- 
tile organs borne hy some fishes frequenting German 
caves. Among the cave-animals may he noticed 
the amphibian Proteus (q.v.) with eyes in an cm- 
biyonic state; various Blind Fish (q.v.), such as 
Amhlyopsis (q.v.), Tyjililiclithys, &e. ; hundreds of 


blind insects, of which in some case.s (JlacluTrites) 
only the feniale.s are blind; blind spideis and niyiia- 
poils; many Ciustaceans [Nipiharpus piitcanus, 
Titamthes alhiLs, CraugomjXi Asclhts sieboldii, &c. ); 
a few univalves and other forms. 

It is noteworthy that the blindness may exist in 
various degrees, some being totally blind and otliers 
possessing riidiiiientary eyes. It is also to be 
remembered that not all cave-animals are hlirul, 
but foniis with well-developed oi'gans of vision also 
occur. Fish, insects, spiders, myriapods, and crus- 
t.aeeans with well-developed eyes have been recorded 
from various eaves, and the explanation of this 
persistence of organs in such environment is still 
to find. See Degeneration, Environment, and 
Kemiier’s NatiLral Conditions of Existence as 
Iheji affect Animal Life (International Science 
Series, 1881 ). 

C.iVE Bear, Hvlena, Lion, ckc.— (1) Ursvs 
spclcEus, a fossil hear, like those now living, found 
very abundantly in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. 
(2) Htjaina spielwa, once abundant in Britain and 
other parts of Europe, and very closely allied to 
the H. crocuia now found in Africa. (3) Fclis 
spelwa, a fo.ssil lion, very like the. modern form, 
abundant in caves of England and Europe gener- 
ally. The prefix cave obviously refers to the fact 
that iu caves tlie fossil remains of recent animals 
are well iircsewed and abundantly found. 

€ave, EDW.iiin, the founder of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, was bom at Newton, Warwickshire, in 
1G91 ; received some schooling at Rugby ; and after 
man,y viciasitndes, became ajiprentice to a printer. 
Obtaining money enough to setup a small minling- 
oftice, in 1731 he starteil the Gcntlman's Magazine, 
the earliest literary journal of the kind. Samuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter in 1740) 
and with his hand in Johnson’s, CJavo died on 10th 
January 1754. 

Cave, William, divine, born at Pickwell, 
Leiecstersliire, in 16,37, from Ookliam scliool pa.ssed 
to St John’s College, Cambridge (1653), and was 
appointed to the vicarage of Islington (1662), to 
the rectoiy of Allhallows the Great, London (1079), 
■and to the vicarage of Lsleivorth, Middle.sex (1690). 
He died at "Windsor, 4th July 171.3. Among his 
twelve works on church history are Lives of the 
-Apostles, Liras of the Fathers, and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, wiiicli once were standard authorities. 

Caveat is a formal warning, entered in the 
hooks of a court or a iniblio office, that no step shall 
he taken in a particular matter without notice to 
the person lodging the caveat, so that ho may 
apjjear and object. Thus, caveats are frequently 
entered at the Patent Office to prevent the un- 
opposed granting of lettera-patent ; or at the 
Probate Coiut to prevent the unojiposed making up 
a title to the pn-operty of deceased persons ; or at'tlie 
Admiralty Court to prevent the unoiiposed arrest- 
ment of a .ship). The term is also used in ecclesi- 
astical prraotice in England; although a caveat — 
e.g. against an institution to a particular ben slice — 
has not now the liigli effect attributed to it hy the 
Canon Law. In Scotland the term is confined to 
such notices as are pilaced in the Bill Obainber 
(the summary department of the Supreme Civil 
Court) or in the Sheriff Courts to pmevent any 
interdiot being granted without notice to the person 
interested. Such caveats require to he renewed 
every month. 

CavcdOlMj, Giacomo, an Italian artist of the 
Caraeci school, horn in 1577 at Sassuola, assisted 
Guido Rani at Romo, and finally settled in Bologna, 
where many of his religions pictures are preserved. 
He died in poverty in 1660. 

Cavendlsli, the surname of the ducal House of 
Devonshire, a family directly descended from the 
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Sir John CavemliMi, "who in 13S1 ^vas 
I)chea(le(l at Bury St Eiliiiund!; by Jack iStratvri 
folloAver-) ; and from Sir AVilliam Cavendisli of 
Cavendi'h, Suffolk (rfrco laOJ-a"), a brntlier of 
AVol:?ey's bio^’ajdier. tliird wife, the cele- 

l)rafed ‘ Bfi's of Hardwick,’ afterwards, Countess of 
Shretvsburv, lirougbt Cbatsworth into the 

faiidlv ; and AVilliani, tlieir second son, was in 1618 
made* Bail of Devonshire. His great->,Tandson, 
AVilliaiii (1640-1707), wa.s, under the last two 
Stuaits, a steadfa.st member of the Whi" oppcisi- 
tion, Itn^sel^f, friend to the death, and an active 
promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act. He succeeded 
as foul til earl in 1084, and, for Lis services at tlie 
Revolution, was in 1694 iiiised to he Duke of 
Devonshire and Afartims of Hartington. His 
great-giand.son, AArilliani (1720-64) succeeded as 
foul til duke in 1755, and was prime-minister from 
N(>vei)iber 1756 to the following May. William, 
fifth Juke (174S-1811), was a liit of_a poet; but 
i- less lemendiered than his beautiful duchess, 
whom Uain'hoioiigh and Reynolds jiainted. AVil- 
liam, si.vtli duke (1790-1858), was chiefly distin- 
guished by Ids siimiituous embassy to St Peterelmrg 
(1826); and William, seventh duke (horn 1808), 
had inheriteil the earldom of Burlington in 1834, 
twenty -four years hefoie he succeeded his cousin in 
the Devonshire title. 

Hi' elde.st .son, the Right Hon. Spencer Coup- 
ton f'AVEXDl.SH, Afaripiis of Hartington, wa.s born 
23d July 1833, and was educated .at Trinity College, 
Catiihridge, graduating 11. A, in 1854. He entered 
parliament in 1857, being first returned for North 
Laneobhive, then in 1869 for the Radnor hnrough.s, 
in 1880 for Nortli-east Lanciusldre, and in 1885 
for the IloSsendalo division of that county. The 
representative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as 1859 to move the vote of want of confi- 
dence that overthrew the Derby governnrent, and 
between 1863 and 1874 Ircld office as a Lord of tire 
Adirriralty, Under-secretary for War, AVar Secre- 
tary, Po6tnra.ster-getreral, and, from 1871, Chief- 
secretary for Ireland. Neither' a Iroi-n statesman 
nor great orator, he had yet .shown an ‘ infinite 
capacity fw- taking pains,' when, in I'ebritaty 1875, 
on Air Glarlstone’s temporary abdication, he was 
cliosen leader of tire Liberal ojrposition. He led it 
adniirahl}’, and in tire spring of IS, SO, on tire dowut- 
fall of the Beacon.sfield adnrinistration, was invited 
by the Queerr to form a ministry. He rejected the 
otter, and serwed under Air Gladstone, first as Secre- 
tary of State for India, and tlrerr as War Secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. But he wholly dissented from 
Mr Gladstone’s sclreure of Irish florae Rule ; ami 
since 18S6, a.s head of tire Liberal Unionists, he lias 
firmly supported Lord .Salishuiy’s Conservative 
government. 

His younger brother. Lord Frederick C.vven- 
DLSH, was horn 30th November 18.36, and was also 
educated at Trinity, taking- Iti.s B.A. in 1858. He 
sat in p.avliaiirent a.s Lifreral ntemher for the 
northern division of t)ie AAVst Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1865 till the .spring of 1882, wlienhe succeeded 
Air Forster as Cliiet-societaiy for Ireland. Between 
seven and eight o’clock, on the evening of 6th Alay, 
having only that morning reached Diihlin, he arid 
Air Burke, an tinnopiilar .subordinate, were .stabbed 
to death in tlie Flicuni.v Park. Eight montlis later, 
twenty ‘ Irish Invincihles ’ were tried for the 
murder, and, Carey and two others having turned 
Queen ’.s eiidenee, five of tlie re.st were hanged, 
three sentenced to penal servitude for life, and the 
remaining nine to various terras of imprisonment. 
Carey himself disappeared ; hut in July news came 
from the Cape that he liad Ijcen sliot dead by !in 
Irishman named O’Donnell on bo,ard an emigrant 
ship. O’Donnell was brought back to London, 
and hanged. 


Cavendish, George, thehiograidierof AVolsey, 
was born about 1500, and became AVoksey’s gentle- 
man-usher at least as early as 1527. He reiuained 
in close attendance upon hi.s great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), after wliioli he retired I'' 
his house at Glemsford, in Snfiblk, where he liven 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, 
till the close of Ms own life in 1561 or 1562. His 
affection for the great cardinal was most devoted— 
he had attached himself to his liousehold, in 
AA’’ol.sey’.s own words, ‘ abandoning his own country, 
wife, and children, his own house and family, his 
rest and quietne.sa, only to .serve me. ’ lie never 
laid aside his loyalty to Ms memory, hut in tlie 
quiet meditation of after-years brooded over Ms 
fall, and from it learned for himself ‘ the ble.ssed- 
nesb of being little.’ Thirty years after he wrote 
Ills Life of Cardinal Wolsey, one of tlie mo.st in- 
teresting short biographies in thoEngli.sIi language. 
Its pensive wisdom and simjile sincerity reileeb a 
pleasing picture of tiie gentle and refined nature of 
its author, and enable us to see intimately with our 
own eyes, hut u'itli .singular clearness, the outlines 
of one of the grandest figures in our hi, story. The 
hook, written by a devout Catholic, full of regrets for 
the past, could not well he printed in Elisabetli's 
reign, hut circulated pretty freely in manuscript 
copies, as many ns twelve o^ which are still e.vtaiit. 
It is almost certain that Shakespeare had road it 
before writing or collaborating in Henry VIII., ns 
all the redeeming features in tlie picture of the great 
cardinal, and the lesson of his fall as a solemn 
homily upon human ambition, are directly duo to 
the tender and loyal touch of Cavendish. The 
book was first printed imperfect, for party purposes, 
in 1641. The, best edition is that of S. AV. Singer 
(2 vols. 1815), the text of which was repiiiited 
with a good introduction in Professor Henry 
Motley’s ‘ Universal Library ’ (1886). 

Caveiidi.sli) Henry, natural philosopher, eldest 
son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and a grand, son of 
the second Duke of Devonshire, wa.s born at Nice, 
October 10, 1731. Prom a school at Hackney he 
passed in 1749 to Peterhouse, Cambridge, but 
quitted it three years later without a degree; 
thereafter he devoted tlie whole of his long life 
to scientific investigation, s, a large fortune be- 
queathed liini by an uncle enabling Mm to 
follow uninterruptedly Ms favoui-ite pursuits. A 
silent, solitary m.an, lie hated so to meet .strangers, 
that he had his library — a magnificent one — 
in London, four miles from his residence on CJap- 
liani Common, .so that he might not encounter 
persons coming to consult it; ivliilst Ms female 
domestics had orders to keep out of Ms siglit, on 
pain of dismissal, His dinner he ordered daily by a 
note placed on the hall-tahle. He died, unmarried, 
at Clapham, lOth March 1810, leaving more than a 
million sterling to his relatives. As a philosopher, 
Cavendi.sli is entitled to the highest rank. To Mm 
it may almost he said we owe the foundation of 
pneumatic chemistry, for prior to his time it had 
hardly an existence. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of inflammable air, now known as 
hydrogen gas— a discovery whicli led to balloon 
experiments and projects for aSrial navigation ; 
and later, he ascertained that water resulted from 
the union of two gases — a discovery which has 
ei-roneously been claimed for AA’'att (q.v. ; see also 
AAateh).^ The iaaions CavoMlish Mxperiment 'kos 
an ingenious device for estimating the density of 
the Earth ( q.y. ). The accuracy and eompletene.ss of 
Cavendush’s proce,s8es are remarkable. So high an 
authority as Sir Humphry Davy declared that they 
‘ were all of a firasheiT nature, and though many of 
them -rt'ere performed in the very infancy of oliemi- 
cal science, yet their accuracy and their beauty 
have remained unimpaired.’ Cavendish also rvrote 
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on astrononiical ini)tmment& ; and liit, Electrical 
Ecscarchcs ( 1771-81) were edited by Profe^s.or Clerk 
Vaxwell (1879). See his Life by G. Wilson, form- 
ing vol. i. of the Cavendish Society’s Works (184G). 

Cavendish, Thoiia.s, circumnavigator, was, 
born ahout 1555 at Triinley St Martin, near 
IjKwich, and, after squandering his patiiinony at 
court, shared in Grenville's expedition to Virginia 
( 15S5 ). On Slat July of the following year he 
sailed from Plymouth with 12‘2 men and three shipa 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by , Siena Leone and 
Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan, who.-<e pas.s. 
age took seven weeks. During the nine months 
that he cruised in the Pacific, he burned three 
.•Spanish town.s and thirteen ships; then, with a 
rich booty, but only the large.st of his three 
vessels, he returned by way of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
10th (September 1588. Elizabeth knighted him, and 
he took to his old mode of life, till iu August 1591 
he sailed ou a second expedition, intended to rival 
the first. It ended in utter dh-arter, and in 1592 
Cavendish died broken-hearted off Af-eerision. 

Cavendish. Willi.vm, Duke of Newostle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and educated 
«at St John’.s College, Camhrhlge. His learning 
and winning address made him a favourite at the 
court of James L, who in 1610 created him Knight 
of the Bath, and in 1620 Viscount If.an.sfield. 
Charles I. , wlio was splendidly entertained by him 
at Welheck and Bolsover, in 1628 created liim Earl 
of Newcastle, and in 1038 appointed him governor 
to his son, afterwards Charles 11, His support of 
the king during the oonte.st with the parliament 
was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the 
treasury, and raised a troop of 200 knights and 
gentlemen, who seiwed at their own co>t. As 
general of all the forces north of the Trent, he 
had power to Issue declarations, confer knight- 
hood, coin money, and raise men ; and the last part 
of his commission he e.veouted with great zeal. 
After the battle of Marston Moor { 1044), Cavendish 
retired to the Continent, where he residoil, at times 
in great poverty, till the Restoration. In 1665 ho 
was created Duke of Newcastle ; and he died 25th 
Decernher 1076. He was author of two works on 
horsemanship, and of several jilays, not of a char- 
acter to increase any man’s reputation for intelli- 
gence. See his Life by his second wife ( 1607 ; 
new ed. by C. H. Eirtli, 1886). — She, M.tRGARET 
Luca.s (1624-74), the daughter of an Esse.v house, 
where ‘ all the brothers were valiant, and all the 
sister.? virtuous,’ had married him iu 1645, and was 
herself the author of a dozen folio volumes of 
poems, plays, letters, &c, 

Caviare, the salted roes (immature ovaries) of 
the common sturgeon ( Acipmser sturio) and other 
ii.shea of the .same genus (see ,STDEf;Ef):s^}. It Is 
chiefly jirepared in Russia, where, as in various 
other countries, it is a favourite delicacy, and is 
largely made in the United States ; though the 
phrase ‘ Caviare to the general,’ shows that 
the taste Is an acquired one. The species of 
sturgeon from the joe of which it is chiefly pre- 
pared inhabit the Caspian and Black seas and 
their tributary rivers. Among them are the Bie- 
laga, or Great Sturgeon {A. huso), the Osseter 
(A. giildciistudtii), the Scherg or ,Sevruga(A. stel- 
latus), and the Sterlet {A. rutheniis). The caviare 
made from the roe of the last-named species is 
esteemed particularly delicious. Astrakhan is a 
principal seat of the preparation of caviare. The 
eggs are more or less roughly separated from the 
connecting tissue, and, after salting, are packed in 
small barrels, or the roes may he salted in long 
troughs, and the eggs passed through a sieve into 


kegs. More than 400.0(X) lb. have been prepared 
in the Caspian ILhery iu a single year. 

Cavite, a decayed Eea]ioi't of Luzon, one of the 
Philipjjines, 12 m'ile.i BNV. of the cajdtal. Pop. 
2500. 

Cavoup. Count Camillo BeNiso di, the le- 
btorer of Italian unity .and nationality, was horn at 
Turin, -kugust 10, 1810. He n as descended from 
one of the ancient noble families of Piedmont, and 
being the younger son was de.stined for a military 
career. At the militai-y school he distinguished 
himself by his mathematical talent, and at an early 
age \va.s appointed to a post in the engineers. 
But as his liberal opiiiinns proved unfavourable to 
his stay in the army, he left it in 1S31. His good 
•sense, fiowever, taught him that the deliverance of 
Italy could not he accomplished by secret conspiracy 
and spasmodic revol utionary ontbieaks. Theie was 
nothing for him theiefore hut to retire into private 
life. Here he devoted himself to agriculture, iiitio- 
ducing great improvements in the cultivation of 
the family estates ; and his ell'orts geuerallj' to 
raise the economic condition of Piedmont weie 
thorough and enlightened. But he had a further 
end in view ; he saw that economic improvement 
must be the basis for a better social anil political 
order. And he widened his knowledge of economic 
and political questions by foieigu travel, especially 
in France and Englanll. Constitutionalism as 
estalilislied and practised in England was on the 
wliole the fonn of government he most admired. 
During a residence in England he made himself 
intimately acquainted with the political organisa- 
tion of tlie country, and also with its industrial 
institutions ; knowledge of which he made good 
use on his return to his own countiy. 

In this way for sixteen yeais Cavour energetically 
laboured a.s a private gentleman. No opportunity 
presented itself for any ell'ective influence in 
politics, and he wisely ah, stained. It was very 
(lill'erent when the spirit of freedom and innova- 
tion once imiie awoke towards the revolationaiy 
period of 1848, In c(in.junctiim with Coimt Cesare 
lialho, he in 1847 e.stahllshed a newspaper, // E/.ior- 
gimcnto, in which lie advocated a representative 
system, somewhat after the pattern of the English 
constitution, as iqqiobed alike to absolutism on 
the one hand, and mob rule on the other. Uii 
his suggestion, the king ^^^as petitioned for a consti- 
tution, which was granted in Eehiuary 1848. Iu 
the Chambei of Deputies, during the stonily 
period which succeeded Charles Albert’s decla- 
ration of war against Austria in March, Cavour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled an alliance with England as the surest 
guarantee for the success of the Italian arms. In 
the Marquis d'zVzeglio’s iiiinistry, formed soon 
after the fatal battle of Novara, Cavour was suc- 
ce.s-sively Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Minister of Marine, and !\Iinister of Finanee. In 
1852 he was appointed to succeed D’Azeglio as 
premier. From this time until his resignation in 
1859, in consequence of the conclusion of the peace 
of Villafranca, Cavour wa.s the originator as well 
as the director of the Sardinian policy. Taking 
upon himself at different times, in addition to the 
premiership, the dutie.s of the Jlinisters of Finanee, 
Commerce, and Agi'icultuie, and latterly of Home 
and Foreign Affairs, he gmatly improved the 
financial condition of the comitry, introduced 
measures of free trade, consolidated ooiistitu- 
tionalisin, weakened clerical influence, and made 
Sardinia a power of some aoeount in Europe. 

Hitherto the work of Cavoiu' had been to reform 
Piedmont, and place its aflairs on a sound basis. 
The Crimean war alforded him an opportunity to 
begin the task of restoring the unity and national 
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imleppntlenre of Italy. It tva^ through hi- advice 
and mlluciiee that Sardinia took part in the tvai, 
niiii a- a ie=ult of this lie nianaged to hrin" the 
Italian fjue-tion before the Congres;^ of Paris in 
1856. In 1S5S Cavour had with the Eiiipeior Napo- 
leon a seeret meeting, at tvhicli the pnigramiiie for 
dri\ ing Aii-tria out of Italy wn- drarvn up, and 
dining the e.arly part of 185!) there followed a 
diplomatic contest witli Austria, which Cavour 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness. Tlie 
pe.ice of Villnfrancii, coming after the successful 
war of 1859, and leaving Austria in possession of 
i'enetia, was a bitter disapnoiiitinent to Cavour. 
He re-igned Ids office; yet he had no reason for 
de-jiair," as the jiowcr iif Austria in the Italhan 
penin-iila w.as now really broken. On returning to 
office in ISUO he resntiied his great undertaking, 
liiit by new methods. Popular feeling in central 
Itilv declared itself in favour of union with the 
north, and thus Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
came nmler the .sway of Victor Emmanuel. It was 
the ii.ait of Cavour to guide opinion towards tliis 
end, imiiiing time forit while he negotiated with the 
great power- ; but be had to pnrcliase the acquies- 
cence of France by the .surrender of Nice and Savoy. 
He secietly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in 1860 acldeved the deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy. When a Sardinian army 
marched .sonthw.ards and outlie pLaina of C'anipania 
met the volunteer.s of Garibaldi, tlie unity of Italy 
was already an accomplished fact. lu 1861 an 
Italian parliament was .sunimonud, and Victor 
Emmamiel wa.s declared king of Italy. For tlie 
completion of Italian unity only Piomeand Venetia 
were wanting; with a little' patience they too 
could be won. 

Thus had Cavour acldeved the task of his life. 
But it had not been accomplished without a fearful 
stmin on hi- health. He had to iii.anage the Sar- 
dhiian parliament, to meet the artifices, protests, 
and rejuoiiches of many of the groat powei-s, to 
prevent i evolutionary jmrtits from upsetting the' 
practical nd-sLon on which he was engaged, and to 
diiect a great iiopnlar and national inoveinent 
toiuirds a rcaboiiablfl and attainalde goal by 
metliiuis involving tlio minimum of delay ami 
violence. For the leal power of Sardinia was com- 
paiiitively limited, and a fal-e step might liave been 
serious. 'The constant .strain was too much for him, 
and he died Jniie 0, 1861, only a few months after 
the unity of Italy had been proclaimed. The last 
wouls he wa.s heard to utter were tho.se so familiar 
as expressing an important feature of Iris policy : 
‘Biotliei-, brothers, tlie ft-ee church in tfio fi'ee 
Slate.’ Cavour is admitted to be the beau ideal of a 
practical and constructive statesman, who, auiiing 
at ju-t and reasonable ends, seeks to achieve them 
by ctfectual and legitimate methods. He made 
a reformed Piedmont tlie ba.si3 for attaining the 
unity and regeneration of Italy. The ambition 
of Napoleon, the ndlitaiy gallantry of the king, the 
enthu-sia-iu of Garibaldi, tvere all made to co- 
operate toivards his plan for satisfying the national 
aspirations of Italy under a lasting constitutional 
rule. Through his early death much of the work 
necessary for a bound and liealtliy national life was 
left untiiiislied, yet the subsequent history of Italy 
moves tliat Cavour had built on a solid foundation. 
He deserve- a place among tlie greate-st statesmen 
of modeni times. 

The title is taken from the simall Piedmontese 
town of Cavour, 28 miles S\V. of Turin. See De 
la liive, Le Comte de Cavour, EScits et Souvenirs 
(Paris, 1863; En", trans. of same date) ; Bianclii, 
Za Politique de Cavour (Turin, 1883) ; liis Lettcre, 
edited by Chialn (6 vols. 1883-87); also the bio- 
graphies of him by Masbari (Turin, 1873) and 
Mazade (Paris, 1877 ; Eng. trans. of game date). 


Cavy (C'«inV()> agemi.s of Rodents, best known 
by the domesticated species [Caoia cobaya), tlie 
common Guinea-pig (ip v.). 

Cawdor, a village in Nairnshire, 5i Jiiilc.s SW.' 
of Naim. Cawdor Castle, near by, the seat of tlt- 
Eari of Cawdor, was founded in 1454, but i.s one of 
the three places which triulifcioii liaa assigned as 
the .scene of King Eiiiican’s murder by Macbetli 
in 1040. A series of paper.? from tlie cliartor-room 
at Cawdor was edited by Co.smo Imie.s under tlie 
title of The Booh of the Thanes of Cawdor (1859). 
See C.VMPBELL. 

Cawk, a popular name for a mas.sive variety 
of tlic nimeral called Heavy Spar or Sulphate of 
Baryta. See BARYT.t. 

Cawiipore' {Kanhpur), a city of the Nortli- 
ivestern Provinces, on the right hank of the C-langcs, 
42 miles SW. of Lucknow, 2C0 SE. of Delhi, and 
628 NW. of Calcutta. Tlie river in front, vaiying, 
according to the season, from 500 yard.s in wridtli to 
more tb.m a mile, presents a large and motley 
assemblage of steam-vessels and native craft ; the 
principal landing-place is tlie heantifnl Sar.-iya 
ffhut. Cawnpore, at least ns a place of note, is of 
recent origin, being indebted for its growth, besides 
its commercial facilitie.s, paitly to niilitary and 
political considerations. In 1777, being then an 
appendage of Uudh, it was assigned by the iiawab 
a.s the station of a bubsidiary force ; and in ISOl 
it became, in name as well as in fact, British 
property. In 1881 its cantonments, liaving accom- 
modation for 7000 troops, contained a iiojnilttlion 
of 31,283, and tlie city of 120,101, giving a total 
of 151,444, of whom 113,354 wore ’lliniluM, and 
3104 Cliristians, At the outbreak of tlie mutiny 
in May 1857, Catnipore coiitainod about 1000 
Eniope'ans, 560 of whom tvere women and cliildron. 
The liasty, ill-chosen entrenchments into wliich 
they liad thrown theinseh'es, were bjicedily inveslod 
hy overwhelming nninbers of the mntinoois, led im 
by the infamous Nana Saliib. Poi' tlnee wueks 
tlie few (lefendei.s held gallantly out ; but at last 
they surrendered on promise of a safo-oondnet to 
-A^llahabad. Tlie .sepoys accomiianictl them to Ilia 
banks of the Ganges, and bcai'cely were they em- 
bai'ked on tho boats, wlien a murderous lire was 
ojiened upon them, and only four men escaped. 
Tlie women and children, l'25 in iiunilier, wuro 
re.served for a crueller fate, and wore cariied back 
to CawnjMire. Hearing that Havelock was within 
two day.-’ march of the place, Nana baliib ad- 
vanced to meet him. lie wa.s driven back, and, 
■smarting under defeat, returned to Cawjqiore, and 
gave orders for the in.stant massacre ol his hclplvs.s 
prisoners, who, dead and dying, were cast into a 
well. Havelock and his small aiiny arrived on 
ICth .Inly, only to find to their unuttemhle horror 
tliat they came too late to rescue the women and 
children. A memorial church, a Romanesque red- 
brick buDding, now marks tlie site of Gonoml’ 
Wheeler’s entrenclimcnt ; whilst the scene of the 
massacre is occupied hy the memorial garden, s. 
Over tlie well itself a mound has been raised, it.s 
.sninrait crowned by an octagonal trolhic inelo,sure, 
with Marochetti’b white marble angel in the centre. 
But Sir George Trevelyan’s Cawnpura (1865) is the 
best memorial of the tragedy.— The district of 
Carvnpore lia.s an area of 2370 bO. in., and a pnimla- 
tion (1881) of 1,181,396, It is an alluvial plain of 
great fertility. The vine is cultivated, amf indigo 
grows wild. Besides its two mighty rivers, the 
Ganges and Jumna, and their navigable trihutaricH, 
the Ganges Canal traverses the country for 60 
miles, and there is ample communication by rail. 

Caxias, (l) a town of Brazil, in the (province of 
Maranhao, on the navigable Itapiouiu, IflO 01116.3 
from its mouth, with an active trade in cotton. 
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in the Brazilian province of Eio Grande do Bui, 
founded in 1S75. Pop. ( 1884) 13,680. 

^ CaxtOll, 'WlLLl.vii, the fir.-t Eng-lish printer, 
tt'as born in the Weald of Kent about 1422. He 
vv’a,s aiiprenticed in 1438 to Robert Large, a vve.altliy 
London mercer, who was Lord Mayor in 1439-40. 
On hiij master’s death in 1441, he u'ent to Bruges ; 
he prospered in business, and became in 14G2 
governor of a chartered association of English 
nierchant.s in the Low Countries. In 1471 he 
abandoned commerce and attached himself to the 
household of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward lY. ; and apparently towards the 
end of 1476 lie set up hi.s wooden printing-pres,s 
at the sign of the Red Palo hr the Alnionrj' at 
’IVestruinater. The art of printing he had acquired 
during his sojourn in Bruge.s, doubtless from Colard 
Mansion, a well-known printer of that city ; and in 
1474 he put through the press at Bruges the first 
hook printed in the English tongue, the Rccuydl 
the, Histurues of Troye, a triuialation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s work. The Game and Rkn/e of the Chesse 
wa.s another of Caxton’a earliest publications ; hut 
the Dictes and Suyinys o/ the rhilosophcrx, jiiib- 
lished in 1477, is the first hook wldeh can with 
certainty he maintained to have been printed in 
England. All the eight founts of type from which 
Gaston printed may he called Black Letter. Of 
the ninety-nine known distinct produetioas of his 
press, no less than thirty-eight survive in Hnique 
copies or in fi'agmonts only. His books have no 
titla-pageis, althou'di many have proloraes and 
oolopliona. Some nave no points at all ; others 
the full-stop and colon alone. The semicolon 
never occurs ; the comma is usually marked by 
short ( I ) or by long ( | ) lines. The pages are not 
numbered and have no catchwords. (For Caxton's 
imprint, see article Book.) Caxtnn enjoyed the 
patronage and friendship of some of the chief men 
of his time. He was diligent in the exercise of his 
craft or in tran.slation till within a few liours of his 
death, which seems to have hapiiened about the 
close of the year 1491. Gibbon denounces Ca.vton's 
choice of hooks, and complains that ‘ the world is 
not indebted to England for one fist edition of a 
classic author ; hut it should he remembered that 
Caxton had to make his printing business pay, and ] 
that he could therefore supply only books for which 
there was a demand. Nor can it he Said that a 
printer liail no regard for pure literature who pro- 
duced editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, Sir 
Thomas M.alory’s King Arthur, and translatioii.s 
of Cicero's Be Scnectiite and Be Amicitiu. Caxton’s 
hidustry was marvellous. Ho was an accomplished 
linguist, and the translations which he executed 
himself fill more than 4500 printed pages, while the 
total produce of his press, exclusive of tho hooks 
printed at Bruges, reaches to aljove 18,000, nearly 
all of folio size. At the Usterley Park sale in 1885, 
no less than ten Caxtons were 'sold ; one of them, 
the Chase, bringing £1950. In 1877 the printer and 
his work were littingly comiiieinorated by a typo- 
graphical exhibition in London. See The Old Printer 
and the New Press, by Charles Knight (1854) ; Life 
and Typography of William Caxtun (18G1--03), hy 
W. Blades ; and the Biography and Typography of 
Caxton (1877; 2d. ed. 1882), hy the same author. 

Cayenne, a fortified seaport, capital of French 
Guiana, on an island at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, A new town is connected with the 
older portion hy the Place d’ Amies, bordered with 
orange-treea. The harbour is the best on the coast, 
hut insecure and shallow. Cayenne, though it is 
the entrepflt of all the trade of the colony, is chiefly 
known ns a great French penal .settlement (since 
1852). The mimate is extremely unwholesome for 


Europeain, large iiiiiiiber.- of the convicts liaving 
been carried off hy various malignant fevers. The 
EVench took pewsession of the island in 1604, and 
again, after it had been lield hy the English and 
Dutch, in 1677. The name of the capital E some- 
times used for the wliole of French Guiana (q.v.). 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Cayenne Cherry. See El gexi.v, 

Cayenne Pepper consists of tlie powder of 
the dried pods, anil more especially of the dried 
seeds of species of Capsicum ( ip v. ). 

Cayes, or Atix C.vyes, a seaport of Hayti, on 
the south-we-st coast, 95 miles WSW. of Port-an- 
Pruice. Pop. 8000. 

Cayley, Aetiiite, mathematician, was born at 
Richmond, Surrey, in 1821. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as senior wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman in 1842. He wa"- called to the 
bar at Lincoln', s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice a.s a conveyancer. In 1863 he was elected 
first Sadlerian Profe"or of pure yiathematics at 
Cambridge, and in 1875 to a fellowsliiii of Trinity 
College. He lias received hoiioraiy degrees fiom 
Oxford, Dublin, and Leyden. He was president of 
tlie Royal Astronomical Society (1872-73), and of 
the British Association at its Smitliport meeting in 
1883, where hi.s address on the ultimate possibili- 
ties of mathematics attracted much attention. In 
1882 he gave a course of mathematical lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and in the 
same year received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society. His chief hook is an Elementary Treafiss 
on Elliptic Functions (1876); a ten volume edition 
of his Mathematical Papers was begun in 1889. 

Caylus, Anne Claude Phjliepe de Tubi- 
EKE8, Comte de, archreologist, wa-s hoin in Paris 
in 1692. After serring in the Spanish lYar of Suc- 
cession, he travelled in Greece and the East, return- 
ing to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the study 
of antiquities, and the promotion of the tine arts. 
If liis industiy sometimes outran his intelligence, 
it is still true that he did vast service to arob®- 
ology. He died at Paris hi 1765. His chief work 
is his Iteoucil d’AntiyuiUs (gyptiennes, efrusquea, 
grecques, romuines, et gauloises (7 vols. 1752-67). 
His copperplate eagivavings hav'e had a longer life 
than Ins storie.5 of Eastern life, 

Cay'nian, a local name loosely aiiplieil to 
various species of alligator — e.g. to Alligator 
mississijipicnsis, the single species of the United 
States, or more frequently to other .speeie.s found 
in tropical or ouhtropical America. The name lias 
also been used, to all appearance unnecessarily, as 
the scientific title of a genus, and as such has been 
most frequently applied to A. palpebrosus and A. 
trigonatus. It 'seems more reasonable to regard all 
the alligators as within the limits of a single genus. 
See Allusator. 

Cavuiiins, three fertile coral islands of the 
Caribtiean Sea, 165 miles N\V. of Jamaica, of which 
they form a dependency. Discovered hy Columbus, 
they were hy him called Tortugas, from tlie 
abundance of tmtle, still the staple production 
of the group. Area, 225 sq. m. ; pop. 2400, 2000 
inliabiting the largest island. Grand Cayman. 

Cazalla de la Sierra, a town of the Spanish 
province of Seville, 38 miles ENE. of Seville city, 
on the southern slope of the Sien-a Morena, with 
important mines, and a trade in olives and wine. 
Pop. 8322. 

Cazein'laS, the title of an African prince, whose 
territory, also called Cazemhd, extends between 
the Moero and Bangweolo lakes, west of 30° E. 
long. The people are industrious and skilful hus- 
bandmen and smiths, and cany on a brisk trade 
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in slave-', ivoi-y, and tmiiier, with the I’oitnmiese 
settleiueiits nil the Upper Zambesi. It was in 
the Ca-ieiiihe's territory that Livingatone died in 
IhTS. 

t'azorla, a town of Andalusia, Spam, dO miles 
£NE. <jf Jiien. Pop. h051. 

Pcano'tluis. See llED Root. 

t't'arjl, a pmviiiee of Brazil, on the north coast, 
with an area of 40, 2-40 .srp in., and (lS8o) 722,000 
inhabitants. The interior pitmen ts a succession of 
wooded hills and wide plateaus ; _ cattle-raisiiift is 
an important industry ; cotton, coltee, and sugar are 
iargel.y grown ; and iion and gold are found. The 
capital, Ceard, had fmmerly only an open road- 
stead, but in 1S88 extensive harbour improvements, 
with hreakwater and viaihict, were nearing coui- 
pdethm. It is the £ei minus of a railway to Baturite 
(00 miles), and has a laige trade. Poj). 35,000. 

C'ebadilla. liee S.vn.tDiLL.t. 

Uc'bcS, a Theban, disciple and friend of Socrates, 
and reputed author of the Piiifu’, or ‘ votive 
tablet.’ a philosophical dialogue, representing 
allegorically the temptations of this life, and 
teaching that True Learning can alone make for 
hapjiine'S. In spite of its pure Attic, and its truly 
tiovratio tendency, modern criticism now as.signs 
the work to the 2^1 century A.D. It was extremely 
popular in the middle ages, a sort of ‘ Pilgiiiii s 
Progress ' indeed ; and w as translated into all the 
languages of Europie, as well as Aiabic, which 
latter version, made po.ssihly in the flCh eentuiy, is 
our .sole record of the close of the dialogue. See 
Jerram'.s Cchctis Tabula (U.xf. Clar. Press, 1878). 

Cebu, or Zf.DU, is one of the Philippine Islands 
(fpv,), the seventh in respect of area. 

Ce'bus (fir., ‘ an ape ’ or ‘ monkey ’), a genus of 
South American inonkey.s, ehaiacterised by a round 
head and shoit muzzle, 'a facial angle of about 60”, 
long thunihs, and a long prehensile tail entirely 
coveted with hair. The body is coveted with short, 
thick hair. Their voice is .soft and pitiful. The 
species are numer(;n.s, all of very lively disposition 
and giegarinus ai boreal habits, living in tree.s. 
They feed chieily on fniits, hut also on in-ect.s, 
worms, and rnollusc.s. Various species are often 
seen in zoological gardens and menageries. They 
axe jnclnded under the ])opular designation Bapnjou 
in it.s wider sen.se, and some of them are the 
monkpj's to which this name is sometiiuc.s more 
strictly .appTOiiriated, The names Snjou and Sai 
or Cai are also given to .some of them, and .some 
are called Cajpueliin (q.v.) Monkeys. One of the 
most coimnon species in Guiana 4s the Weeper 
Monkey, or M’eeper .Sapajou (C. apclla). Some of 
the species are adorned with beards. The term 
Cebidw is often used as a family designation for 
all the broad -noised Hew- World Monkeys (Platyr- 
rhini) wntli prehensile taO-s, in contrast to the 
Pithpcidie, in which the tail is not so adapted. 
In thi.s family are included the Howling Monkeys 
(Mycetes), the Spider ilonkeys (Ateles), and 
other genera. See Momkeys. 

Cecldomy'ia (Or. kekidwti, ‘a gall-nut,’ and 
myia, ‘ ally' or ‘gnat’), .a genus of dipterous (two- 
winged) insects in the Tipularia (gnat and mos- 
quito) division. They have beautiful, delicate, 
downy wings, which have three nervures, and are 
horizontal when at rest ; antennte as long as the 
Imdy, with hcad-like joints, and whorls of hairs at 
the joint.s ; long leg.s, and the first joint of tlie 
tafti verj' short. The species are numerous ; nearly 
tliirtv in Britain, and p.xty in Europe. All are of 
small .size, hut some of them are very important on 
account of the ravage.s which their minute maggots 
grain-crops. C. cercalis, sometimes called 
the Barley Midge, a hrownish-red fly with silvery 


win<m, of which the maggot is vermilion coloured, 
is o'ft’en very destructive to crop.s of barley and 
spelt in Germany. The little maggots live in 
families between the stalk and the she.atli of^the^ 
leaf, abstracting the juice of the plant,— The 
Wheat-fly (q.v.) and the Hessian Fly (q.v.) belong 
to this genus. .Some of the .species of Cecidomyia 
deposit their eggs on the young buds of trees, which 
the iarvtc transform into galls. 

■While forms like the Hessian fly are of great 
economic importance, another Cecidomyia is, on 
account of its extraordinary mode of reprodnetion, of 
great scientific interest. According to Wagner, the 
female lays lier egg.s under tree-bark or the like ; 
these develop in winter into larva-. The larva-, 
still immature, beconio repi-odnctive and pnrtheno- 
genetic. The ovaries rupture, the eggs fall into 
the bodv-cavity, where the stimulus of fertilisation 
is .somehow- replaced, for the ova develop into 
larva-. These eat their parent larva, aiul after 
finishing the viscera, leave the empty .skin. Tha 
nemesis of reproduction overtakes them also, for 
within them again, though likewise only larva', a 
fresh batch of larv.-u develops in .similar fashion. 
After several generations ot this immature and 
fatal reproduction, the final set of larva,' meta- 
morpliose in summer into sexual winged insects. 
See Reproduction. 

Cecil. See BuRanLEY and Salisiiuuy. 

Cecilia, St, the patrone.SH of ninsic, os])e('ially 
church music, is said to have KuHbretl martyrdom 
in 230 A.D. Her heathen imrents heloiigeu to a 
noble Roman family, and hetrotlmd their ilauglitei-, 
already a secret convert to Cbristiauity , to a hoathun 
youth named Valerian, who also was .soon con- 
verted, and ere long sull’ered martyrdoin together 
with his brother Tiberius. Cecilia, whoa ooni- 
manded to sacrifice to idols, Jirmly rofinsed, .and 
was condemned to death. She was lirsl thrown 
into a boiling bath, from which she emerged unhurt ; 
next the executioner struck throe blows upon her 
neck with a sword, then lied in horror. Thrua 
da.y8 later his victim died of her wounds, and 
received the martyr’.s erown. She was bnriud by 
Pope Urban in tlie catacombs of Uallistus, Ks 
early as the 5th century, there is im-utiou of a 
cliurch dedicated to St Ceeilia at Romo ; and in 
821, by order of the Pojic Paschal, her boiioa 
were deposited there. .St Ceeilia is regarded as 
the inventor of the organ, and in thu Roman 
Catholic Church lier festival-da,y, November 22, is 
celebrated with splendid music. Some of our 
greatest poets, as Chaucer, Dryclen, .and Poju-, have 
laid poetic tributes on the slirine of St Cuoilia — the 
greatest is Dryden’s .splendid ode. The most 
famous paintings of St Cecilia are those of 
Raphael at Bologna, Carlo Dolce in the Dresden 
Gallery, Domenichino in the Louvre, and Rnbous 
in the Berlin Museum.— Another BL Cecilia was 
born in Africa, and suflered martyrdom by starva- 
tion under Diocletian, Her festival falls on the 
11th of February. 

Cecro'pia, a genus of Artocarjiacem. 0. 
pcltata, the Trumpet-tree of thu West Indies and 
South America, has a hollow stein and hranohes, 
exhibiting merely membraneous partitions at the 
nodes. The branches, these partitions being ro- 
inoved, are made into water-pipes and wind- 
in.struments. The wood ia very light, and is used 
to make floats for nets, and by the hulians in 
kindling fires by friction against a harder piec-o of 
■wood. The hast yields a cordage (Ihro, and the 
outer hark is astringent, the fruit resembles a rasp- 
beriy, the Imcls furnish a potherb, while Lho juice 
hardens into caoutchouc. The leaves and fruit are 
largely consumed by sloths. The hollow stem ie 
largely inhabited hy ants. 
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CccropS, a Pelasgic hero, the first king of 
Attica, sometimes represented as half man and 
half dragon. He divided Attica into twelve coiii- 
munities, founded Athens, the citadel of 'which, 
*at first called Cecropia, commemorated his name, 
in.stituted marriage and the worship of the goiLs, 
and introduced agriculture, navigation, ami com- 
merce. Late wiiter.s e.vplained Cecroijs as the leader 
of a colony from Sais in Egy|)t. 

€edav, or Cedar of Lehanon, a tree much 
celebrated from the most ancient times for its 
beauty, its magnificence, and its longevity, as well 
as for the excellence and durability of its timber. 
It is often mentioned in Serijrfure ; it .supplied the 
woodwork of Roloinon’s temple ; and in the poetiy 
of the Old Testament it is a freq^uent emblem of 
pi-osperity, strength, and stahility. It belongs to 
the natural order COnifere'e, and is the Pinu,’i Ccihus 
of the older botanists ; hut is now ranked in the 
genus Cedrus under the name of C. Lihftni^ in 
reference to its best-known habitat, Mount Leb- 
anon. It is found, however, on other mountains 
of Syria and Asia Minor, and .also in Cypms. 

Of the celebrated Gedar.s of Lebanon only a few 
now remain. Situated at the head of the Kedisha 
Valley at (id 14 feet elevation, they consist of a grove 
of trees, 377 in number in 1875, live only being of 



gigantic size, measuring 30 feet round, In age 
they may vary from 50 or 80 to 800 or 1000 years ; 
hut as they have long ceased to add regularly yearly 
concentric rings of wood to their trunks, there are 
no reliable data by which to estimate the age of 
the few patiiarchal cedars that yet remain on the 
Lebanon. Arabs of all creeds have a traditional 
veneration for these trees ; and Maionites, Greeks, 
and Armenians annually celehiate nia.''S on a 
homely altar of stone at their feet. 

The general aspect of the cedar is distinct and 
majestic in fully developed trees. The trunk is 
nia.ssive, hut attains only a moderate height — 50 to 
80 feet — much hi-anclied ; the branches assume the 
proportions of timber, are horizontal, and spreading 
usually so as to exceed the total height. They 
are arranged in apparent whorls, or stages, and the 
bra'uclilets springing from them in a flat fan-like 
fashion in great profusion and density impart atabu- 


liform appearance in graduated stages from hu-e to 
summit of the tree. The leaves are about an inch 
long, arrang-ed in clusters, per.sistent for about two 
years, at fiist bright green, hut changing with age 
to a deeper tint, 'uitli a glaucous hue, which in 
some individual tree.s increases to an almost silvery 



Branch of Cedar of Lebanon. 


whitene.ss that gives to them a strikingly venerable 
aspect. The cones are erect on the upper .sides of 
the branches, from 3 to 0 inche.s long and 2 to 
inches broad, blunt at both ends. They rerpiire 
two yeai.s to reach matuiity, and do not, as in the 
case of other allied conifers, drop from the branelie.s, 
blit when ripe the scales only along 'with the seeds 
drop to the ground, and leave the axis of the cone 
attached to the hraiich. 

The timber of the Lebanon cedar enjoyed a liigli 
reputation for durability in ancient times, wliioli, 
however, i.s liardly supported by modern experience. 
The wood of trees that have been grown in Britain 
and other parts of Europe has proved light, soft, 
brittle, liable to warp, and far from dm able, prob- 
ably owing to the uumaturitj' of these compara- 
tivel.v young, though well-developed, samples, and 
also perhaps to climatic iulluence. The superior 
(piality of the timber of the Lebanon trees is 
attested Irv Sir Joseph Hooker, who visited the 
famous cedar grave in 18G0. 

The secretions of the cedar of Lebanon have long 
been celebrated foj remarkable pro 2 Jertie.s. Tim 
whitish resin (tWcifi) which it exude.s, it is said 
the Egyptians used in embalming their dead. 
Ancient writings were kept in cabinets or lioxes 
of ced,ar-wood, but it would appear to he rather 
dangerous to commit modeni pniited documents to 
such repositories. Mr Smee, in J/i/ Gardai, says : 
• The wood of the cedar contains a volatile essential 
oil, which has the curious property of unsettling 
printers' ink and making it run. Some years ago 
a Bank of England note wa.^ offered to the cashier 
with its printing disturbed. Iiiquiiy -was set on 
foot, and it was traced to several individuals, who 
satisfactorily explained its custody and posse.«.sion. 
It was then hrouglit to me, when I suggested that 
the detectives should inquire whether it had been 
kept ill a cedar box ; it was then discovered that 
the last pos.se.ssor had kept it in a new cedar box 
which she had recently bought, and thus the 
mystery was solved.’ In very ancient times, cedar- 
oil, a kind of turpentine, wa.s prepared from the 
wood, and was spread on hooks in order to tlieil' 
better preservation. The hranches of the cedar, 
like those of the larch in warm countries, exude a 
sweet substance, which is known by the name of 
Cedar Manna. 

The botanist Beloii brought a Lebanon cedar 
with him to France in 1549 : when it was intro- 
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(bleed into Britain i-- not exactly known. The dis- 
tinction of intmlncing it is a-scrilied with most 
evidence of accuracy to Evelyn, who in hia Si/lru 
(jiuhlished 16ti4) mentions having ‘received cones 
and seeds from t)ie mountains of Libimus,’ while 
dc'-eiibin" the beauties of the tree and speaking of 
its probable adaptability to the English climate. 
Alton in Hortus Kcii'i'iisis makes 16S3 the date 
of planting the celebrated Chelsea cedars, whicli 
are assumed by .some to have been the iiist tree.s 
planted in England. There are many fine speci- 
mens of the Lebanon cedar in different jiarts of 
Britain, notably at Sion House, Goodwood, and 
Enficdd in England, and at Hopetoun, Dalkeitli, 
and Beaufort in Scotland. 

The Deodar, or Himalayan Cedar ( Ccclriis Dco- 
el(ii-ii), a tree held in great veneration by the 
Hindus, and of which the name is properly Deva- 
dam (‘divine tree’), is common in the Himalaya 
mountains at elevations of 7000 to 12,000 feet, 
foiuiing magnificent forests, and attaining a great 
size, a height sometimes of IdO feet, with a trunk 
30 feet or more in circumference, an ample head, 
and .spreading hranehe.s. It and the cedar of 
Algiers fC. Atluntiai or Afrimim), found in the 
mountainous regions of the north of Africa, are 
hut .suli-.siieeies or varieties of the C'cdriis Libuni. 
The 11 ood of the deodar is resinous, fragrant, com- 
pact, and veiy dnrahle. It is -susceptihle of a 
iiigh polish, and in its polished state has been 
compared to brown agate. Gwing to the abundance 
of resin, laths of it burn like candle-i. It.s turpen- 
tine is very fluid, and although coarse, is much 
used in India for medical piu'iioses; and tar and 
pitch are obtained fiom the tmnk. The cleodar 
titus now hecoine very common as .an ornamental 
tree in Britain, although few specimetw have yet 
attained a veiy considerable size.— The name 
cedar is often given to other coniferous trees 
besides the true cedar.s. Thus, the Siberian Stone 
Pine, or Cemhra Pine, is called the Siberian Cedar 
{.see Pine), and a species of tir (Abies rcligiosa) Is 
the Bed Cedar of California (see Em). A sjiecies 
of Cypress {(i.v.) is known as White Cedar, and 
an()tlier as the Cedar of Goa. Several of the trees 
which hear the n.aine cedar- are species of .luiiijier 
(f[.v.), among which are the Virginian Cedar, or 
Red Cedar of North Amei-ica, and the Bermuda 
Cedar— which yielil the cedar-wood used for pencils 
— the Spani.rir Cedar of the south of Errrope, &c. 
The irame cedar is everr given to trees whiclr liave 
no resemblance to the true cedars except in the 
resinous cprality of the wood ; thus the Cedar-wood 
of Guiana is pvodrrced by Idea altissiina, a tree of 
the natrrral Older Amyriilaceie (q.v.); the cedar of 
the West Iiidie.s (see next article) belongs to the 
natural order Cedrelacem ; and the name Bastard 
Cedar is given in India to a tree of the natural order 
Byttnei-iaceie (g.v.). 

Cedar, BAEBXI)Or..s, is .strictly speaking Juni- 
perus hurbudensis ; hut a more Important tree is 
that called Bastard Barbadoes Cedar (Cedrela 
wforafrt), a tree of the order Cedrelaceie (q.v.). 
Its wood has _an agi-eeahle fragrance, and being 
.^)ft and light, it is used for canoes and for shingle.s. 
Havuiinah cigar-boxes are very generally made of 
it, and in Trance it is used in making hlaek-lcnd 
pencils. 

Cedar-bergen, a mountain-range in C'aiie 
Lmonv, stretches noi-tli and south on the cast side 
of Olifant Kiver Valley, in Clanwilliam division, 
and has plantations of Cape cedar { Widdrinnioiiia 
UKn\p€.r(iid€s)^ which aie now, hoNvever, heiiif' fast 
destroyed. This is the only locality where this 
species IS found. Sueeuwkop (6335' feet) is the 
highest point of the range. 

Cedar Bird. See Waxwing. 


Cedar Creek is a river of Virginia, U.S., 
whicli gives name to a battle fought 19th October 
1862, when the Fedeials under Sheridan defeated 
the Confederates under Early. 

Cedar Rapids, a town of Linn county, Iowa, , 
on the Red Cedar River, 79 miles SW. of Dubuque. 
It is an important railway centre, and has several 
large flour-mills, carriage and machine works, and 
breweries. Pop. (1860 ) 1830 ; ( 1880 ) 10, 104. 

Cedilla (Sp., Fr. ccdillc, It, ztdiglia; from 
zeta, the Greek name for », because it has taken 
the place of z in such words aa Icczon, mod. fc'pon, 
a mark placed under the letter o (5'), e.specinlly in 
French, where it is desired to give c the somicl of 
s before the vowels a, 0 , n. 

Cedi'ate. Bee Citkon. 

Cedrelaceie, a sub-order of Mcliaoea' (q.v.), 
all tropical or subtropical trees or shrubs, with pin- 
nate leaves, mo.stly valuable for their timber^ — e.g. 
mahogany, satin-M'Ood, toon, Barbadoes cedar, the 
yellow-wood of Nou’ South Wales, t'tc. The barks 
of some species are fehiifugal. iSee Maiiouany, 
Cedar ( Barbadoes ), &o. 

Ccfalil, a town of Sicily, on the north coast, 
40 mile.s ESE. of Palermo. ' It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty promontory (1236 feet), wiLli old 
Greek and Saracenic remains. It 1ms a cathedral, 
a port, and 12,714 inluihitiuits, chiefly engaged in 
marble-quarrying and fishing. 

Ceglle, a town in Southern Italy, 21 iiiiluH NE. 
of Taranto. It has a trade in grain, oil, and fruit. 
Fop. 13,805. 

Ceiling (Fr, del; Ltit aailwn, ‘huavoii'). This 
term seems to have been , suggested Ijy the use of 
arched coverings for churches, and even for rooni.s, 
which prevailed in the middle ago.s, mid were 
freqiiently minted blue and decorated with stars. 
Arclied ceilings among the Romans wore known 
by the name of camcnr, and were formed by semi- 
circular beams of wood, at small distaneos from 
each other, over whioli was placed a coating of 
lath and plaster. Bub the ceiling, s niusb coimnonly 
in use amongst the Koiiians were flat, the beams, 
as in modern times, having hocii at lir.st visible, 
and afterwards eovered uith planks and plaster. 
Sometiine.s hollow spaoe.s wore left hetwoeii the 
heains, wliicli were Irequently covered -svitli gold 
and ivory, or paintings or ‘ paloric ’—largo flowers 
—such, for instance, as are used in the iiaiiols of 
the vault of the Pantheon. The ohle.st flat 
ceOmg m existence is believed to he that of Peter- 
Uorowgh Catbeilral, Like Uiat fit St Alkaiis Abhey, 
xt is made of wood. Ceilings of clnu'chus in the 
imchlle ages were geuerally painted and gilded 
in. the miist brilliant manner ; and many existing 
ceilings still e.xhibit the traces of early decoration 
of this kind. In French churches the ceilings aro 
generally vaulted, hut in England they are more 
msually of wood. The older ooilings goiierallv 
follow the hue of the timher.s of the roof, whioli 
111 the Early Eiigli.sh and Decorated, are ofi.en 
arranged so as to give tlio shape of a liarrel vault 
In ceilings of this de.soription lliora seldom are 
many nbs, often only a single 0110 along the toil. 

In the Perpencliciilar stylo, the ceiling’ often con- 
sists of a series of fiat .surfaces or cants, formed on 
the liiiiiier.s of the roof. 'Though sometimes albo- 
getlier destitute of ornameut, they arc more fre- 
quently enriched with rih.s, dividing them into 
square panels, with Bosses (q.v.) or flowers at the 
uiteraectioiis. ^ Wooden ceilings aro sometimes 
formed in imitation of stone-groiniiig with ribs 
and ho.sses, examples of which will Tie found at 
im-lc. Winohe.ster, and Liiioolii. In the Eliza- 
bethan age ceilings were generally of pl.a.stor, hut 
they were ornamented wiui ribs having bosses or 
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mall penilants at the intemeetioiis. It t not lateil ranimculaceoub plant, \vliicli grows iu alnvnd- 
Ltnisual for the ceiling innuediately or'er the altar, I ant patche.-? in liehK anil cojipice^i, anil brightens 
r the roodloft, to be richly ornamented, whilst the 1 them in early spring w ith its plentiful golden 
est is pdain. See KOOF. lloner.s. Its tnherousi loots and swollen sepnrahie 

Celakovslty, ( 1 ) Fp.aN 2 Ladislaijs, Bohemian hulls give it additional botanical interest, while it 
oet, born in Strakonity., 7tli March 1799, died at L also noteworthy that these results of peculiarly 
’ragiie, professor of Slav Philosophy, oth August vegetative huhit are asouciated with a frequent 
852. Bis principal works are Echoes of RiimuH imperfect maturity of the pollen. See Repeo- 
nd Bohemian Fulk-songs ( 183:1-40), and a cycle of ductios. 

' Celaiio, L.vke uF. See Fufino, Lake of. 

Celastracete. See Sfikdee-tree. 

Celaya, a town in the Mexican state of Guana- 
iuato, on the Pdo Laja, about 150 miles by rail 
N4V. of the city of Alexico, has several tine plazas, 
liand.sonie chiirche.s, and manufactures of cotton 
anil woollen cloths and saddlery. Poj). ( 1877 ), 
witli district, 28,336. The huniing of its Iiull-iing, 
on Easter .Sunday ISSS, caused cMi.siil enable los.s of 
life. 

Cel<t'l)PS (ill Fuigland usiuillj’ pronounced 
Ce'lcbcs), the third large.st and tlie eenti.il island 
of the Eastern Archipelago, from E 45' N. to 5^ 37' 
S. lat., and from US' 49' to 125'' 5' E. long. ; about 
SOO niile.s long by 200 broad ; total area estimated 
at 76,260 mj. in. It is practically a Dutch posses- 
sion, tliongh there are luuuerous small native 
^ states. Jn con figuration, it consists of a central 

. nucleus whence radiate four long inountainim.s 

^ linihs, lespectively E., NE., SE,, and S., inclosing 

the three gulfs of Gorontnlo, running in nearly 2l)0 
miles, Tolo 150 miles, and Buui about 200 miles. 
^ Tlie gulfs, as also the noitli and west coasts, are 

.studded with islands, rocks and shoals, .and larger 
]t outlying islands. Of the central nucleus and the 

two'inner limbs little is known. The east end of 
“ tlie eastCHi peninsula (north end of island), Mina- 
hassa district, is .subject to earthquakes, ami 
ly contains 11 volcanoes, some of them active, such 

Celandine { Chel idonium majm): as Moimt Bapoetan (5938 feet), anil, farther east. 

Cl, u fliivier. Muiuit Klahat ( 6559 feet ), which has now, however, 

long been quiescent, besides numerous liot springs 
cequs herb, which, although not rtneonmron in anil .'-ulidiur lakes. The minriitaiirs of the sinrtlr 

Britain, is doubtfully indigenorrs. It.s m-etty foli.age peuinsrila, essentially a limestone formation, soliloui 

and umbels of rise above 2000 feet. In tlie extreme south, liow- 

-sniall yellow ever, are Maim (4225 feet) and Bonthain ( 9994 feet ). 

flowers, which The uplands of the south penin.siila are well wooded, 

bloom from hut its vegetation is much less lii.xuiiant than that 

May to August, | of the east peninsula. Between the hills and coast 
might alone of the south jiciiirisula .are extensive grassy plain.s, 

attract atten- atfording jiastnre for large lieids of cattle, and for 

tion, but its the hiiise.s for which the district is famous, 

aneieiit repute Celebes is rich in lakes, among them, Passo, in 
anroiig lierbal- the central nucleus, 33 miles by 25 miles, and Ton- 

ists is due to its daiio, nearly 2000 feet above the sea. There are 

yellow milky minierous streanis, hut Celebes, no part of which is 

juice, which is- more than 30 miles from the sea, offers no space 

very acrid and for the formation of large rivers. The Sadang, 

poisonous. Ex- rising near lake Passo, Hows due south for nearly 

tern, ally it was 120 miles, 

applied to warts Tlianks to the elevation of the land and its sea- 
anil ulcers, and exposure, Celehe.s enjoy.s a comparatively cool and. 
Lesser Celandine internally ail- healthy climate. Tile veget,atioii incl'mles rice, 

(Baiiunculiis Ficaria). ministered, it maize, ‘ coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, aieca, betel, 

was supposed pepper, clove and nutmeg growing wild; the tree 

to he a specific for jaundice, apparently on ao yielding m.nca.ssar oil. oak, teak, ced.ir, ebony, 

better warrant, however, than that drawn from sandalwood, hamhons ; also the upas. Minahassa, 
its colour by the ‘ doctrine of signature-s.’ Its old the most highly cultivated district, GO by 20 miles, 
English name Swallow-wort, which appears to be has coffee jdaiitations, pioducing coffee of a re- 

almost a translation of the botanical one, seems inarkably fine flavour, entirely in the hand.? of the 

founded on a suppo.sed association between the government, and where alone the ‘ culture sy.stem ’ 
beginning and ending of its flowering time and ha.s been applied in its integrity since 1822, Many 
the arrival and departure of the swallows.— It is, animals, biril.s, and insects are wholly peculiar to 
however, the Lesser Celandine which ia more Celebes— a tailless baboon, two kinds of cuscus, the 
familiar to general readers, at least since Word.s- hnbirou.ssa, and Saiji-iitan, three kinds of starlings, 
worth devoted no lower than three poems to its two magpies, &c. Gold is obtained from surface 
honour. This is Eaniamdus Ficana, also known washings, principally in Minahasaa and Gorontalo- 
as the common fig-wort or pile-wort, a quite unre- districts j iron in the districts bordering the Gulf 



vve-songs ami iiiuactic anil political poems ( 

le also translated the works of Herder, Goethe, 
nil Scott. — (2) Ladislaus, botanist, bom in 
’rague, 29th November 1834, was appointed pro- 
issor of Botany there in ISSO. Besides .several 
lonographs on particular genera, lie has published 
general book on the Bolieinian flora (3 paits, 
867-75 ) and an elucidation of tlie Darwinian theoiy. 
Cel'andilie is the popular name (and coiTiiji- 
ion) of Chelldonium mujus, a perennial papavcia- 
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ofTnlo. Salt is also abumlant. Tin awl coppei- 
are likewi.se worktfl. _ . , , 

In 1SS3 the pop. of Celebes with adjacent islands 
w-Rb ■rii-en as 92ti, 132, inclusive of 6949 Chinese and 
2110 Europeans, hut jirohahly exclusive of tlie pop. 
of the two inner peninsulas. Thu Bupis{seo Bosi) 
and Hlangkassars of the south peninsula, _ tall, 
shapely, and comparatively fair, are the duiuinant 
native race, much disposed to trading and seafaring. 
The ‘Alfuros,’ a collective naniB for the other 
native tribes, are at a very low grade of culture. 
Celebes was first visited in 15‘2.o l>y a Portuguese 
expedition from tlie Moluccas. In 1607 the Dutch 
began to trade witli Celebes, and now claim the 
whole island, wliich they liave divided into the 
rcsidencic.s of ilacassar and ileuado, a tiiivd divi- 
sion round tlie iiortii and west of the Gulf of Tolo 
being included in the residence of the Ternate. 
Tiie tot.al value of the exiiorts in 1884 Was £600,000, 
of which entt'ee formed nearly a half ; and the im- 
ports in the same year, £46.5,714. Tlie women of 
Celelies weave the' .--arang, or national garment, 
which, togetlier with variegated mats, is largely 
e-xjiortetl. A ‘higli-road’ skirts the coast of the south 
peninsula from Mandale, .30 miles N. of Macassar, 
to ISalang-Nifra, on the Gulf of Boni; elsewhere 
are only ordinary roads and footpaths. The chief 
town is Macassar, with a sea-frontage of nearly 2i 
miles. Menado, the capital of Minahassa district, 
and seat of a Dutch resident, is described as the 
prettiest settlement in the whole of the Dutch East 
Indies, and has a pop. of 2500. See Lahuve, Z’ile 
(fe Celt Us (Paris, 1879), 

Celery (Apium), a widely distributed genus of 
rmhelliferii'. The common oolery (A. yntccolcns) 
is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in ditches, brooks, &c. , especially near the sea and 
in saline .soils, and is acrid and uaeatalde. In cul- 
tivation, however, abundant nutrition has greatly 
mollifieil its properties, and two principal forms 
have arisen— one in 'which an abundant develop- 
ment of Tiarenehyma has taken place in tlie leaf- 
stalks ; tile other in wliieli it ali'oets the root — wliile 
tliese again po.ssess tlieir .sub-varietie.s. Theformer 
.sort L the common celery of British g.ardens, wliere 
the familiar long blanched succulent stalks are 
produced by transplanting the .seedlings into richly 
manured trenches, which are filled up as the plants 
grow, and finally raised into ridges over which little 
more than the tops of the leaves appear; and a 
supply is thus insured throughout the wliole 
winter. The other form is the turnip-rooted 
celery, or celeriac, and is now largely ciiltivated 
on the Continent. Both forms are eaten uncooked 
alone, or in s.alad.s, or in .soups, or a.s a boiled or 
stewed vegetable, and are pleasant and wholesome, 
although when used too freely or frequently fcliey 
are diuretic, and aphrodisiac. Some authorities 
identify celery, instead of tlie closely related Parsley 
(q.v.), as tlie Apiiiiii witli -which victors in the 
Lsthiiiian .and other g;ames were oroiviied, and of 
wliieli tile Creeks were also wont to twine their 
sepuleliral garlands, 

Celeste, M.tD.utE, dancer, was horn in Paris 
Cth August 1814 (by her own account), more prob- 
ably three or four years earlier. A pupil at the 
Conservatoire, she early .showed remarkable talent 
She maile liar debut in 1827 at New York, and dur- 
big her resilience in Ameiiea maia-ied one Elliott, 
wiio died early. At Liverpool in 1830 she played 
Fenella in Maaaniello ; in 1831-33 slie became 
extremely popular in London. Her second visit to 
America (18.34-371 is said to have brought her 
£40,000. After her return .she took part sucoes- 
Riyely in the management of the Theatre Royal, 
uv erpool, and the Adelphi and Lyceum in London. 
Her imperfect English long confined her to non- 


speaking parts. Slie retired from tlie stage in 1874, 
and died at Paris, 12tli February 1882, 

Celestine, a mineral bearing the .same relation 
to Strontia (q.v.) that heavy spar hears to baryta.' 
It is essentially sulphate of strontia, SrOSO,,, with 
occasional admixture of .sulphate of baryta, car- 
bonate of lime, oxide of iron, &c., in small pro- 
portions, It nincli resembles heavy spar, hut is not 
rpiite equal to it in specific gravity ; is msually blue, 
often of a very beautiful indigo-hlue ; sometimes 
colourless, move rarely reddisli or yellowish. Its 
crystallisation is rhombic, like that of heavy spar. 
Most beautiful specimens of crystallised celestine 
are found in Sicily. Celestine derives ^ its name 
from its colour. It is the source from which nitrate 
of .strontia, employed in the manufacture of liro- 
works, is derived. 

Celestine was the name of Ib’o jiopos, the first 
of wliom filled St Peter's chair in 422-432 (.see 
Pope). Tlie most notable was the Neapolitan 
Peter di Morrone, who after a long life of ascetic 
severities was muoli against lii.s will elected pope as 
Cele:,Uiie V. in 1294, lyhen be wa.s iieaily eighty 
j'ears of age. He resigned his ollice after five 
mouths — ‘the great refusal,’ for making which lie 
is placed by Dante at the entrance of hoU. Ho wa.s 
imprisoned by liis .successor, Boniface VI II., and 
died in 1296. He was founder of the Celcstines, 
and was canonised in 1313. 

Celcstines, an order of Iiermits of Bt Dauiianus, 
founded liy Peter di Morrone about 1254, and con- 
firmed as a monkish onler by Urban J\^. in 12G4 
and by Gregory X. in 1274. They called them- 
selves Celestines when their fimiulcr asconded the 
papal chair. They follow tlio rule of St Benedict, 
wear a white garment with black hood and seapu- 
lavy, and live a purely contemplative life. In the 
13th and 14th centuries tlie order siireiid rapidly 
Ihrougli France, Italy, and Germany, lint sulise- 
fjuently decayed, and is now almost extinct, The 
Frencli Cele.stinos were secularised by order of Pope 
Pius VI. in 1776-78 ; so also wore the Neapolitan 
Celestines. 

Celibacy (from vMehs, ‘ unmarviod ’ ), a staio 
opposed to the first and strongest natural law (Gon. 
L 28), has from a variety of canses come to he re- 
garded in certain religions systems as a condition 
of the most sublime solf-sacrificc. The perpetual 
celibacy of the priests of Isis, and thu e.hastiiy 
of the vestal virgins, are familiar instances. But 
nowhere was this sentiment so strongly and widely 
manifested as among the millions devoted to 
the religion of Buddha. Thu theories of oriental 
pjiilosopliers and tliu natural tendeiioy of mystics 
did not fail to influence the early Cliristian oliurelies, 
and led before long to the doctrine tliat virginity is 
a state in itself more excellent and more holy tlian 
the married life, and to the disciplino wliidi, in the 
Roman Clmreh at least, imposed celibacy upon all 
]>rie&ts and sacred nnnistor.s. The Old Te.stamoiit 
is remarkably free from any tendency to exalt 
celibacy above matrimony. But alLhoiigb texts 
may be quoted on either side, the govms of the 
doctrine in question may he discovered in the No'w 
Testament. St Paul affirms it to bo ‘ good for a 
man not to toueh a vvoinan,’ and wishes that all 
men were celibate like himself (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7). 
Christ himself speaks mysterious words in coui- 
uiendation of those who ‘have inado thein.selvcs 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ;’ and 
the Lamb is followed on Mount Zion by 144,000 
vugins, ‘ first-fruits unto God and unto tlie Lamb ’ 
(Rev. xiv. 1-S). 

The apostolic vvritingSj however, while they sug- 
gest the excellence of virginity in general, suniily 
no ground for the law of clerical oellhaoy. In the 
first epistle to Timothy, the deacon as ■well aa 
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the bishop is told he must he the husband of 
one wife, and i-ule his household and his children 
well ; and ‘ forbidding to many ’ is reckonerl 
among the ‘doctrines of devils.’ But a remote 
’sanction for the later discipline has been souglit 
for in the regulations of the Jewish priest- 
hood. The Mosaic law forbade prie.sts to niarrj- 
divoroed women or harlots, and enjoined continence 
upon all when preparing to offer bacrifice. Jerome 
argues that the Christian priast should offei'.sacrilice 
daily, and sliould tlierefore be perpetually con- 
tinent; and Pope Siriciu.s (385 A.D.) insisfa that 
marriage was permitted to the priest of the old law 
only because the sacerdotal order was then limited 
to the tribe of Levi, but now that the tribal restric- 
tion is removed, the licen.se is abrogated also. 

Tile eccle.siastical legi.slation on celibacy wa.s de- 
veloped gradually and unequally in the Keveral 
parts of the church. In the 2d century it hecainc a 
pious custom to make vows of chastity, and it was 
thought becoming in the higher clergy to renounce 
matrimony ; and although there are e.xamplcs of 
hishops and priests in the first three centuries living 
with tlieir wive,s and begetting children, it has been 
confidently asserted that no instance can he quoted 
of a marriage contracted at tliis period after orilina- 
tion. The obligations of the marriage contract 
were, however, considered .sacred ; and tlie Apostolic 
Canons impose the penalty of depo.sition on hi.shop, 
priest, or deacon, who should separate from his wife 
‘under the pretence of piety.’ At the end of the 
3d and beginning of the 4th century, marriage after 
ordination waa prohibited by formal legislation. A 
further and important step was taken in the year 
303 by the Spanish council of Elvira, which decreed 
that sacred ininistei'S who were alreadj' married, 
should live in continence. At the Council of Nicoea 
an attempt ivas made to inipo.se tins new rale upon 
the whole church, hut it was frustrated by the 
oiqiosition of a venerable monk, Paphnutius, him- 
self a celibate ; and the law to this day has uei'er 
been accepted in the Eastern Cliurch. In the West, 
however, a serie.s of synodal enactments and papal 
decrees established or renewed the more rigorous 
rule. But in no matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
must the distinction between theory and practice 
he more carefully ohseiwed. The clergy everywhere 
re.sisted the law, and resisted witli considerable 
success. St Patrick, who tells ns that his fatlier 
and grandfather were in holy orclera, when laying 
down rules in one of his IrLsh synods for the con- 
duct of his clergy, directs that ‘ tlieir wives should 
keep their heads covered.’ In the province of 
Milan, indeed, the marriage of priests continued to 
he perfectly legal. Discipline and u.sage varied in 
different countries, hut it may he safely said that 
for many centiirie.s the celibacy of the uncloistered 
clergy was little more than a pious fiction, until 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., by his great 
influence and vigorous measures, secured a more 
strict observance of tlie rale. 

From the 12th century ( firat and second Lateran 
Councils) a great change took place in ecclesiastical 
law. The marriage of priests was now declared to 
he not only sinful lint invalid. It became hence- 
forward difficult for any priest to -juBtify his mar- 
riage on the plea tliat the prohibition of such 
marriage was abrogated by cu.stom, or not bind- 
ing under supposed exceptional eircnnistances. 
The clerical consorts became no longer wives hut 
concubines ; and, further, the priest who went 
through the marriage ceremony was held to commit 
a far greater crime than if he had contented himself 
with aimjrle fornication. Yet in .spite of all this 
the law was to a large extent set at defiance. In 
many parts of Europe it was a common thing for 
henelices to pass from father to Bon._ Influential 
bishops obtained letters of legitimation for their 


cliildron, and provided for them out of the property 
of the church. Avaricious princes and prelates 
made traftic of tlie concubinage of tlie lower clergj' 
by levying a .specie.B of blackmail, under the name 
of fines, on the tacit nnder.standing that tlie foenrin, 
or ocenpant of the priest’s heartli, should not he 
disturbed. At the time of the Council of Trent, 
the Emperor Charles, in the expectation that some 
relaxation would he made in the law.s on the sub- 
ject, permitted in 1548, by the arrangement known 
as the Interim, married priests to retain their wive.s 
until the council should come to a decision. Tlie 
Emperor Ferdinand a little later (1562) urged upon 
the same council the abrogation of celibacy. Hut 
the C.atholic reaction was too stroirg, and tlie 
council in November 1563 pronounced, ‘ If any one 
shall .say th.at c]erk.s constituted in holy orders, or 
regitlars u ho have solemnly professed chastity, are 
aliie to contract matrimony, nr that, being eon- 
tr, acted, .such matrimony is valid ... let him he 
anathema.' 

It should lie ohserved, however, that in the United 
Greek C'lmrch Koine tolerates a married clergj'— 
i.e, a man already niarriei.1 may he ordained priest, 
and eoutinne to live with his wife, though con- 
tinence is imposed upon him at certain times. It is 
the custom lor the young candidate for orders to 
leave the seminary for a while to get a wife, and 
tlien return for ordin.ation. If he sliould heconie 
a widower, he cannot of course many again, and 
no luavried priest can he made a bishoji. The 
hishops are therefore, as a rale, taken from the 
monasteries. 

Since tlie Council of Trent, tlie ohseiTance of 
celibacy has been comparatively well maintained. 
This is especially true of those countries where the 
Catholic community is mixed with or surrounded 
by Protestant nciglibonrs, and watched by a vigi- 
lant pres.s. Away from the higli-roads of civilisa- 
tion, in Mexico, Brazil, and other parts, concubinage 
has again become the rale, less openly perha]i.s, hut 
quite as obstinately as in the middle ages. 

The moral los.s or gain to the cliurch from her dis- 
cipline in this matter is a question of controversy 
which from time to time has been raised within her 
own communion. But the attention paid by biolo- 
gists to the hereditary tiansinis-rion of human 
faculties and dispositions has recently exhibited 
the effects of celibacy in a new light. Mr Gnlton 
has remarked that the Eoinan Cliurch has acted 
as if she ‘ aimed at selecting the rudest por- 
tion of the communitj' to he alone the parent of 
future generations. ’ 'Tlie policy which attracts men 
and women of gentle natures fitted for deeds of 
charity, meditation, or study to the unfruitful life 
of the cloister and the priesthood, .appears from 
this point of view to he ‘sinCTlarly unwise and 
suicidal,' tending, ns it must, though by imperc^- 
tihle degrees, to the deterioration of the race. To 
the enWeing of this discipline in Spain, for ex- 
ample (coupled with the cutting oft' of independent 
thinkers hv the Inquisition), Mr Galton attributes 
much of tlie decadence of the country during the 
least three centuries. In France, where the most 
promising lads of the village are successively picked 
out by the parish priest for the hi.shop’s .seminary, 
the procesa of elimination must in tlie long ran tell 
rrpou the general character of the iiopnlation. In 
small Catholic conimnnities, again, where the 
prie.stly vocation is held in high esteem by the 
educated classes, and where mixed man-iages are 
discountenanced, a similar result cannot fail to 
occur. The controversial literature on the matter 
is ahundaut. The most complete treatment of the 
subject, from the historical point of view, will he 
found in Sacerdotal Cclihcmj in the Christian, 
Chvrcii, by Henry C. Lea (Philadelphia, 1867). 
See also Mokaohism. 
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t'elL a unit-nias-i of livinj; matter, wlietlier 
rnnnileil oft’ liy itself, in tiie simplest plants or 
aiiintaL airl in tlie youn^rept stage of all organisms, 
or associated with other cells to form a liigliey 
unitv. The jgreat majority of the Piijtozoa ana 
Proto[ihyta are single cells, and all other orga,nisina 
liegin wliere the fonner leave off. hroni the aotihle 
unity re.snlting from the fusion of two se-V-cell-s tlie 
higher plants and animals develop hy repeated 
division, and they may he therefore always resolved, 
into more or less close combinations ot variously 



Fig. 1.— Dividing Egg-cell (after Gegenbaur), 


mollified nnit-mas-ses. In most cases _ these in. 
dividualities of the simplest ouler ate minute, and 
their -sepatateneas is not to he discetned with the 
unaided eye, hut there are many in.staiioes anioiig 
the simplest jdants and animals, as v, ell as in the 
component elements of higher forms, whcie the 
nnit-massCs are relatively giant-cells and fpiitc 
visible without the use of the microscope. The 
giant Aiumha PdomijM, the comiunn sun-ani- 
malcule Actimsphm'him, the Alga Butnjdium, 
and .some of the cells (e.g. ha.st) of' plants may he 
noted as illustrations of cells with consideiable 
dimensions. In the great majority of cases the 
body of the cell includes a well-defined centre or 
nucleus : and the definition may therefore be 
e.xtended in the statement that a cell is a nucleated 
unit-mass of living matter or jirotoplasni. 

1. Hictory , — In the article Biology it has been 
pwinted out that a more and more jienetrating 
.scrutiny alike of structure and of function led 
naturalists from organs to tissues, anil fi-om tissue 
to cell. Borne of the steps in this gradually 
demiening analysis de-serve fuller lecord. 

Diicovery of Cells . — In the latter half of the 17th 
century the simple microscope alforded to Malpighi 
and Leeuwenhoek, to Hooke and Grew, what 
was literally a vision of a new world. In 
applying their rough and simple instruments to the 
study of the structure of jdants and animahs- they 
became pioneers in the investigation of the infinitely 
little. Leeuwenhoek (Phil. Trans. IQli) seems to 
have been the llvst to observe, wiiat are now so 
familiar, single-celled organisms. In the 18th cen- 
tury Svyanimei-dam and others eontiiiued with much 
entlumiaara to describe the minute intricacies 
which their ‘new eyes’ revealed; Fontana (1784) 
observed tlie kernel of the cell — the nucleus — and 
some of the elements of the tissue.^ ; hut the founda- 
tion of scientific histology was not laid until the 
appearance in 1801 of the Anatonm G^nMe of 
Bichat. In this epoch-making work organs were 
resolved into their component tissues, and then- 
functions were interpreted as the sum-total of the 
properties of their c,on.stituent elements. Such a 
conclusion was the utmost that could be reached 
with the appliances then at eoiiimand. 

Early in this centmy, however, an improvement 
in the appliances of observation furnished a fulcrum 
for £i iniw fulvance. Fraunhofer discovered the 
principle of acliromatic lenses (see Less, Micro- 
scope); these were combined into the compound 
microscope, and a new era began. ‘ Fibres ’ and 
‘globules,’ ‘laminie,’ ‘nuclei.’ and even ‘cells’ 
"weie described. In 1831 Hobert Bi'Oivn emplia-sised 
riie nonnal presence of the nucleus discovered by 
Fontana, and mode the first important advances in 
the study of the vegetable cell. Isolated discoveries. 


such as that of tlie nucleolus by 'V’alentm (1S36), 
occuij-ed in rapid feiicoe.ssion during tho.se Year.5. 
Duiavdin in 1835 described the .sarcode or living 
matter of the Protozoan Foraiuinifera and of some 
other cells, and tlm.s empliasised, as RohoI von 
Kosenhof had done many yeai-a before (1755) in 
re"ar(l to the ‘Proteu.s animalcule’ or Airimha, the 
most important element to be considered in form- 
in" a true conception of the cell. The iniportanco 
of lib description, of wliicli he was apparently him- 
self unconscious, had for some time tlie same fate 
as tliat of liis predecessor of almost a caiituiy 
before. Ob.serv’ation.s Jmd in fact to accumulate 
liefore any geneialbation became possible. The 
first definite step.? towards a co-ordination of 
ic-snlts was probably that of JuhainieB Midler, who 
in 1835 pointed out the resemhlauco betiveon the 
cells of the vevtehvate notochord and the elements 
observed in plants. TJia cellular nature of tlio 
epidermis and the presence of nuclei therein was 
ne.xt ascertained, and similar disco vcrie.s wcie made 
in regard to several other tissues. Up to 1838 
there was in fact a period of rosearcli in which cells 
were observed rather than understood. 

EbtuliUshment of the CuU-tkcory.—An early as 
18-26 Turpin had’ maintained that plairi.s weru 
formed liy an agglomeration of cells, Pri)fo,s,s()r 
M'Kendriek well points out, wliat one vvould of 
course e.xpeet, tliat for some years beloro 1838 
botanists were beginning generally to recognise 
the cellular composition and origin ot plants. The 
conchi.sion known as tho ‘cell-theory w-as doubt- 
less vaguely present in many ininils. TIh (loliuito 
statement wa.s still a wanting. In 1838, Imwovor, 
Schleiden proved that a nneleated cell is tho only 
origmal component of a plant embryo, and that the 
development of all tissues niiglit he referred to hroIi 
cells. In the follov-ing year Scliwanii pnlilislied 
at Berlin Ids famous JSIicro&oopio Investigaiions on 
the Acconlanca in the Sii'ueiure and ih'owlk of 
Plants and jhiimuls (Trans. Bydcnliain Boeiety, 
1847). In this classic work it vms shown that all 
organisms, plaiite and animals alilce, arc made uj) 
of cells, amf spring from cells. In compo.silioa and 
in origin tliere is unity. The goucralisation 
familiarly known os tlio cell-theory was thus 
clearly established, and though now a common- 
place *and postulate of histology, it may fairly he 
described in Agassiz’s words as ‘ the grcalest dis- 
covery in the natural sciences in modern Lime.s.’ 
Following up tho generalisations of Bchn-ann and 
Schleiden, come ii ho.st of rescarclies hy which the 
essential advance contained intlie ‘ eull-thoory’ was 
more and more fully conlirmed. CJoIIh were not 
only observed, their import was recognised, 
rVcio Conception of the Cell . — 'When the oell-theory 
was established, tho general concc)ition of tho cell 
was far from being either accurate or complete. It 
was usually described as a vesicle closed hy a solid 
membrane, containing a liquid in wliicli Jloat a 
nucleus and granular liodieB. It was also the 
general opinion that such cells originated within a 
structureless ground Bubstance. In two vvays 
these notions were speedily corrected. On tho one 
hand a,s regard, s the origin of cells, Pi-cve.Bt and 
Dumaa (1824), Martin Barry (1838-!)), Keichort 
(1840), H:enle(lS41), Kulliker(184(i),Remak( 18,52), 
showed that in the case of the egg-cell, and in the 
growth of tissues, each new coli arose by division 
from a predecessor. This important conclnsiou 
was mo, St lirndy established by {ioodsiv in 184.1, 
and Virchow in 1858, wJio proved that in all cases, 
normal and pathological alike, cell.s arose from pre- 
existing cells, a fact e.vpressed in the axiom omnis 
eellula e cclhda. In the .second place it grailnally 
became apparent that too imicJi impovlanco had 
been attached to tho cell-wall and too little to the 
contained substance. Referring details to the 
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article Peotoplasm, ^Ye may note some of the 
important step=!. Dujanlin (1835) described the 
‘ sarcode ’ of Protozoca and other cells ; Pm-Mnje 
,<1833) emphasised the analogy between the 
‘ protoplasm ’ of the animal embryo and the 
‘cambnnn’ of plant-cells; Von Moli'l (1846) em- 
phasised in tlie cleaiest way the importance of the 
protoplasm in tlie vegetable cell; Ecker (18411) 
compared the contractile substance of muscles with 
that of the amoeba ; Donders also referred the con- 
tiactility from the cell- wall to the contained 
material; Cohn suspected that the ‘sarcode’ of 
animal and the ‘ pi'otoplasm’ of plant-cells must he 
‘ iu the highest degree analogous substance ; ’ and 
60 througliont another decade did botcanists and 
zoologists unite in laying stress rather on the 
living matter than on the wall of the ceil, and in 
iunting at the existence of one living sahslance as 
the physical basis alike of plants and animals. 
This view found at length definite expression in 
1861, when Max Sclmltze defined the modem con- 
ception of the cell as a unit-mass of iineleated 
protoplasm. Since then the ‘protoplasmic move- 
ment’ ha.s dominated research, and we think not 
so much of the cell containing protoplawn as of the 
protoplasm whicli constitutes and gives form to the 
cell. 

II. Siructwe of the Cell . — While it is impossilile 
to isolate the static from the dynamic aspects of 
the coll, it will he convenient to discuss the two 
separately, and to consider the cell at rest and 
dead, apart from the cell active and alive. In 
other words, the form, structure, or morphology 
may he studied for literary clearness apart from the 
functions, life, and physiology. 

(«) General Form. — The t.raical and piimitive 
form of the cell is spherical. This is illustrated hy 
many of the simplest plants and animals which live 
fi'eely, and by young cells such as ova. But the 
typical form is iu many, indeed in most cases, lost ; 
and the forms assumed are as diveise as the 
internal and external conditions of life. The cell 
may he irregular and protean, as in Amceha;, white 
hlood-eorpuscles, and many young eggs ; or 
squeezed mto rectangular shape, as iu much of the 
substance of a leaf; or flattened into thinness, as in 
the outer lining of the lips ; or oval and pointed, as 
in swiftly niovung Infimorians and Bacteria ; or 
much branched, as in multipolar ganglion cells of 
animals or the late.x-contaiuing cells of some plants. 
The typical spherical and self-contained form is 
that which would naturally be assumed hy a com- 
plex coherent substance situated in a medium 
•different from itself. The otiier forms ai'e responses 
to internal and external conditions. Under the | 
heading Cell-eycle below it will he shown how the i 
relative activity and passivity of the cell naturally j 
•expresse.s itself in such extremes as a long-drawn- ! 
out Infusorian and a rounded-off Gregarine, or in a 
highly nourislied ovum and a mobile spermatozoon. 
Further, cells, like entire animals, often show a 
tendency to become' two -ended, to have poles very 
•different from one another. Just as an animal may 
have a liighly nourished head and a scantily 
nourished tail, so a cell may become distinctly 
bipolar ill hmi. In other casee the cell is alto^rether 
pla.stic, expressing every impulse of internal change 
and every impact of external influence in some 
modification of form. Or the state of nutrition of 
tile living matter may cause alteration in the 
adhesion of the substance all over', or in particular 
places, and thus condition an outflowing, regular 
or irregular, in given directions. Furthermore, ex- 
ternal pressure and limitation of growth may 
square off the cell into a parallelogram, or restrict 
it to grow like a hast fibre in length alone and not 
in breadtli. In fact the conditions are most mani- 
fold, and the resultant forms likewise. 


(i) General Suhsiance of the Cell , — The cell is 
much move than a ma^s of highly complex cheiineal 
substance : it has an organweil structure. (1) The 
protopbasm or living matter iu the strictest sense 
IS generally siippn-^ed to be an intinaate mixture of 
complex and bighly unstable diemlcal compoimds. 
Inspection under a microscope of such cells as 
aiiimha?, white hlood-cnrpnscles, ova, simple alg."?, 
or .such as are readily .seen in thin slices of growing 
plant-shoots, in root-hair.-, and transpaient parts, 
will at once furnish an impression of the genei.al 
aspect of the .substance of the cell. !Mot all tliiit 
one sees can of course deserve the name of pvoto- 
pbasni, for apart from definite inclosure- like starch- 
grains and fat-globule-, ranch of the leinnining 
sli^iitiy clouded .substance is baldly to he strictly 
called 'protoplasm, but lather represents .-tep- in 
the cea-seless making and unmaking which fomi 
the fundamental liiytliin of life. Keejiing the 
definite inclo-ures and products for the luomeut 
aside, we may briefly notice in general outline 
what has been with most eonclusivenets ob-erved 
.ns to the stmetm-e of the general cell-subat.nirce nr 
‘cytoplasm’ a.s it i.s now frerpiently termed. jVII 
observer- agi'ee that the stinetnie is farremo^L■(l 
from the homogeneous, though there is ranch dif- 
ference of opinion as to the nature of tlie hetero- 
geneity. In a lai'ge number of case.s at lea.st the 
substance of the cell has been resolveil into two 
distinct portions — the one an intiicate netwni'k, 
knotted and interlaced in a manner baffling descrip- 
tion ; the other a clear substance, filling up the 
interstices or mcslies of the living net. Levdig, 
Fromniann, and Heitzmami have been peculiarly 
successful in unravelling tliis knotted structure iu 
animal cells, and ranch t))e .same lias been recorded 
hy Straslmrger and Schmitz ns ohservahie iu some 
plants. The reticulate structure is certainly more 
doubtful in regard to vegetable cells, and even in 
some animal cells what some have described as a 
network others have deemed only a minutely 
bubbled einulrion. 

But besides the real substance of the cell there 
are to he seen products of various kinds foniicd 
from the living matter. The cell may be packed 
with starch, or laden with fat, or expanded with 
mucus ; it may contain colouring matter in various 
fomis, as in the familiar chlorophyll l)odies of many 
plant-coils ; its stnicture may include, as in some 
Frotozoa, definitely formed fibrils or yet firmer for- 
mations of cliitin and the like ; and again there are 
concretions of retained waste anil reserve products, 
sometimes in tlie form of cry.stal.s. Not to he over- 
looked either is the fine ‘ dirat-cloud ’ of minute 
granules which are seen suspended in the clearer 
matrix, and which apparently represent aggrega- 
tions of diverse chemical substances formed in the 
building up and breaking down of the protoplamu. 
As the oiit.side of any mass is hound to be in differ- 
ent conditions from tlie inside, it is natural to find 
the appearance of distinct physical and chemical 
zones in the cell-suhstance. Thus in many Protozoa 
the outer piortion, needlessly termed ‘ectopia.sm,' is 
oftqn den.ser and more refractive than the more 
fluid and iiitemal stratum of the ‘endoplasm.’ Or 
this may go furtlier, and we may have a sweated- 
oif limiting cuticle, or a definitely organised wall 
of cellulose iu vegetable cells. The cuticle may 
he further substantiated with secretions of honiv, 
flinty, limy, and other material. Even witliin 
the cell a stratified structure may he frequently 
observed, and Bertliold and other's have recently 
einpha-sised the existence of such concentric layers, 
each characterised by its own special set of de- 
posits. 

Worthy of notice, too, are the various kinds of 
bubbles or vacuoles which occur in the cell-siih- 
.stance. These may he simply indefinite spaces, 
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cuntaining some liquid not protojilahm, and includ- 
ing and other substances in solution. In inaiiy 
Protozoa they are ‘ food-vacuoles,’ formed, by the 



hnhhles of water engulfed along u-ith the_ food- 
jiarticle-, lounil wliich the [jrutopla.sm, shrinking 
froni contact, often forms a ileiinite contour. In 
other ca.ses they are more permanent, and represent 
minute reservoirs of secreted substance, Gist6ni.s of 
liy-prodiicts in the vital manufacture of the cell. 
Finally they may he seats of special activity, where, 
perliaps, under the stimulus of initaut waste-pro- 
duct--, the protoplasm e.vhibits spasmodic contrac- 
tions and expnnuiona, and forms the so-called ‘con- 
tractile vacuoles,' which in .alternate dilatation and 
bursting often seem to serve to remove fluid from 
tlie living matter to the exterior. 

(e) Xiti'ieia . — In the great majority of cells a 
central body of definite composition and stmctiire 
is present wliicli appeal's to ho essential to the life 
and reproduction of tlie unit-mass. In many cases 
the tiiieleus is -^vell concealed, but as more skilful 
staining has revealed its presence in many cells 
which used to he described as non-nuoleated, it is 
rash to conclude too certainly as to its absence in 
any particular case. Thus some of the Monera, 
■whien ■were formerly defined as the simplest of 
simple animal organisms without even a nucleus, 
have been shown to posse.sa them, and the line of 
dii'ision separating Protozoa into Monera and 
Endoplastica has tlierefure been removed. Eiir- 
thermore, the researches of Gruber have shown that 
in some of the higher Protozoa (ciliated Infusorians) 
wiiere the nucleus seems entirely absent, dex- 
terous staining prove its diffused presence in 
the form of numerous manules wliich t.ake on the 
characteristic nuclear dye. Yet in some ca.se,s, 
such as the young spores of some Protozoa, 
the greatest care has not yet been successful in 
3 iroving the presence of the nucleus. In contrast 
with these cases, many cells exist in which the 
nucleus is represented not by one, but by many 
iKxlies — the .so-called polynuclear state. A further 
reserve requires to be made, that it is to a large 
extent an hypothesis that all .such definite central 
inclosures should be slumped together under the 
one title of nucleus. It is rather probable that in 
tliis, as in other organic structures, we have to do 
with various degrees of development and definite- 
neas. 

In the /»)'/« also of the nucleus numerous modi- 
fications occur. In the majority of cases, indeed, 
It IS more or less .spherical, but it may he elongated, 
curved, horseshoe-shaped, necklace-like, and even 
hranched, Jn the young stages of some ova it is 
like the entire ceil, somewhat plastic, and i.s pulled 
m and out in aiinEhoid iiiavements. In special con- 
ditions, furthermore, the nucleus may exhibit 
peculiar deformations. It Ls in fact a peculiarly 
senj-itive and all-imiiortant p.art of the cell, suffering 
■with it jn degeneration, changing with it in gi'owtn 
and division. 

In position the nucleus is typically central, where 
as the presiding genius of the cell it sh.ares and 
perhaps controls the general protoplasmic life. But 
it frequently suffers disidacement both of a pas.sive 


and active nature. In accordance with tlie growth 
of the cell it may occupy a position distinctly 
nearer one of the poles. Acoumiilations iif fat ot 
mucus ni.ay push it passively to the side. Or it may 
actively change, in response to liidden force, s of 
attraction between it and tlie surrounding' proto- 
plasm, in the case of some ova exliihiting a peculiar 
rotation, or else di.stinctly_Hliiftiiig its gniuiid from 
the centre towards the periphery. 

Structure.— In many cases, a.s Leydig especially 
has shown, the nucleus seems to lie in a nest of ite 
own, in a clear space within the surroiinding cell- 
su'istance. Nor is it in many cases at least de- 
finitely insulated from the .siirromidiiig pr()topla.siii, 
hut is moored to tlie latter liy str.ands which have 
intimate relatioii.s with both. A.s of tliq entire cell, 
so of the nucleus it must he said that iu_ the groat 
majority of ca.se.s it i.s very far from being hoiim- 
geneoiis, Aeeordingto Hertwig, Boliluiidior, Schmitz, 
Brass, and others, hoiiiogeneoiis nuclei may indeed 
occur, hut if they do they arc rare, and it must 
ahv.-iys be renienihered tliat the luioloii.s Jiaa its 
history, .and may he less conndcx .at one time than 
it is at another. To Flemming (1882) above all is 
due the credit of h.aving elucidated the complexity 
of the nucleus, and the labyriiitliinii Htriictiire to 
which he .showed the clue, and to wliicli Fronmiaim 
(1867) had many years jneviously directed special 
•attention, lias been studied ami re.studicd by Hcorc.s 
of expert histologists ilnring the last six years 
(1888). While tlieir results disagree ahnmlaiitly 
on minor points, two concliisions stand out clearly 
— (1) that tlie nucleus has a slnicturc like that of 
the general coll, consisting of iirmer fi'auiework 
and of more fluid intermediate siili.staiioe, and (2) 
that apart from detailed dilfcroncc there is through- 
out the world of colls a marvellous unity of slriic- 
ture and process, in the nucleus in ro\io.so ami in 
the nucleus in action. 

in the nucleus the following parts have to be dis- 
tingnislied : ( 1 ) The readily stained Jirmor thread- 
work, (2) an intermediate clear substauee lilling 
up the interstices, ( 3 ) deliiiite and usually gdohular 
foi-mations known as nucleoli, (4) vnvions graiiuloR, 
and (5) a limiting nienihrano or nuclear wall. 
These may be briefly Loiiclied upon in ordor. 

(1) T/ie Nuclear 'Frammurh (rotionlum, traliocn- 
lar framework, &C.). — A mere .statement of tlie 
different descrijitions given of this important part 
of the nucleus would carry us far l)oyon<l the limits 
of this article. The most inarkeil dill'orenco of 
opinion is this, that some describe tlm fr.amcwork 
as distinctly of the nature of a rietwoi'k, while 
othere are as emphatic in calling it a mucli-coilod 
band. A third party unite both views, and ro- 
gavding the nucleus as variable, dusorihe a roti- 
culuni at one time and a coiled fllainent at another. 
Thus, according to Flemming, PJitznur, Itetzins, 
Leydig, Van Beneden, &c., the nuclear framework 
is typically a reticulum j according to Htrasburger, 
Balbiani, and Konschelt, a twisted riblion is the 
only or most frequent form j according to Brass 
and Itabl, both types may equally occur. A further 
comjilication has lieen emjfljasisod by Zaoharias, 
Plitzner, Canioy, and others— this, namely, tliat 
he.sidea the readily stained threadwork noted above 
(the so-called chromatin), whether this bo in tbe 
form of a reticulum (Pfltenor) or of a coiled ribbon 
(Camoy), there exists another— not readily stained 
— framework of acliromatin. Tliis had imieod boon 
recognised though not insisted on by the lir.st scries 
of investigatore. To sum up, it is now generally 
allowed that the frarae'work or tlirendwol'k of tlie 
nucleus may exist as a network or as a coil, and 
that it is in a sense double, consisting of readily 
sfeinable chronuitin on the one hand, and unstain- 
able achromatin on the other. It need hardly be 
added that as there is considerable diversity of 
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opinion as to whether given nuclei liave a netted or 
coiled framework, tliere is yet greater variety in 
the minuter description and figuring. According 
tp Flemming the network is quite disorderly, but 
Kauher, Leydig, and others have de.scrihed distinct 



Fig. 3. — (After Carno]’) : 

A, Cell and typical nucleus : a, .slight membrane; li, laJiating 
protopliisinie network: c, wall of nucleus; d, plasma of 
nucleus ; e, nuclear coil. 

B, Nucleus at rest, showing network. 

C, Nucleus before divusion, showing coiled filament. 

radial structure ; according to some the nuclear coil 
is endless, while others describe it as divided into 
portions ; and wlien we de.scend to niieh subtleties 
of observation as the intimate structure of the 
tbreadwork or the relations between claomatiii 
and aohronratin, the diversity is so great that it 
seems desirable here to leave such minutim un- 
touched. 

(2) The Intermediate Nuclear Substance. — Be- 
sule.s the nuclear elements of definite form, what- 
ever that form may precisely he, all investigators 
describe an intermediate substance of variable 
consistence, usually semi-liquid, amorphous and 
struotureiesH, but with fine granules. It is a clear 
iinstainahle ' plasma ’ filling up the chinks, hut 
nothing definite is known ns to its composition. 
(3) The nucleolus which lies within the nucleus 
varie.s greatly in size and position, and more than one 
are very generally present. Flemming has defined 
them as ‘ portions of the nuclear substance, distinct 
in structure from network and plasma, definitely 
limited and smoothed, always rounded in outline, 
usually suspended in the network, but often inde- 
pendent of it.’ But when the minute structure 
and the relation of nucleoli to nuclear framework 
are inquired into, oi- the question of pliysiological 
role raised, very great diversity of oiiinion is found 
to obtain, (4)' Bodies different in appearance from 
nucleoli may occur inside the nucleus, but of these 
little is known. (5) The wall wliich bounds the 
nuclei!.? seems to be a true iutegi-al part of the 
latter, hut disappears at the beginning of division. 

(d) The Cell- wall. — In the older conception of 
the cell, which was practically that of a closed 
hag, the wall of the cell figured very prominently. 
But Niigeli showed (1845) that some vegetable 
cells were destitute of walls, Leydig (1857) de- 
fined the cell in respect to its substance, Schultze 
and others described naked Protozoa, and the 
progress of the ‘protoplasmic movement’ led to 
the abandonment of the position that the w.all was 
a necessary or imjiortant part of the cell. In 
many cells, indeed, a limiting layer is veiy clearly 
present, and a sheath or cyst is especially charac- 
teristic of iias.sive cells. Plant-cells are almost 
always distingiiighed by the possession of a limit- 
ing wall, of definite chemical composition, consist- 
ing of what is knoiTO as oellulose. An analogous 
wall oocasionall}' occurs round animal cells. In 
the latter, however, the membrane is usually a 
comparatively slight thing, and may arise (1) 
108 


from an aggregation of the threads and knots of 
the framework; (2) as a cuticle or cap'Ule formed 
from the matrix or ground substance; (3) from a 
combination of both these elements. Leydig has 
shown that in a very wide series of animal cells 
the membrane, such a» it is, is penetrated by small 
but definite pores. It is very important further 
to remember that both in plants ami animals the 
cells are in a great number of cases connected with 
one another by inteicellnlar bridges of jirotoplasiii, 
and are in nowise to he thought of as closed hag.s. 
'The cell-wall of plants, which, be it again noted, 
is a definite chemical .substance, grows in extent 
and thickness by an intricate organic proce.ss, in 
the course of which new infinitesimal elements 
form apparently as intercalations between the old. 
The gi-owth is in very many cases far from uni- 
form ; pits, ridges, and manifold kind.s of .scnlptiir- 
iiig thus appear, and give rise to numerous detailed 
variations. The formation of new boundaries when 
a cell divides is a question of much difficulty ; hut 
in plant, and apiiarently in some animal cells, the 
formation of a ‘ cellular plate ’ is one of the last 
events in the dividing process. 

III. Thysiologu of the Cell . — When the entire 
organism is simply a cell, as in most of the Proto- 
zoa and Protopliyta, all the vital processes which 
in higlier forms have their seat in special sets of 
cells, known as tissues and organs, are of course 
discli.arged by the unit-mass. Thus a unicellular 
organism like the Amccha takes in energy as food 
ill nutrition, works it up into living matter in 
digestion and assimilation, and expends it again 
in contraction and locomotion. As in any higher 
organism the oxygen required for the chemical 
breaking up of the protoplasmic molecules, the 
air for the vital fiame, is taken in by the ahsoip- 
tion known as respiration, and the waste carbonic 
acid gas is in an essentially similar way got rid 
of. Further, more solid ‘ashes’ of the vital com- 
bustion are formed in the Amadia and in other 
actively living cells, and may pass out in excre- 
tion along with the refuse of unusable food- 
material. The absence of a circulating fluid, of 
digestive glands, nerves, sense-organs, lungs, 
kidneys, and the like, does not in any way 
restrict the vital functions of a unicellular organ- 
ism. All goes on as usual, only with greater 
ehemical comide-xity, since ail the difiei'eat piro- 
cesses have hut a unit-mass of protopla.sm in 
which they occur. The pdiysiolog)' of independent 
cells, instead of being I’ery simple,, must ue vciy 
complex, just because stnioture or differentiation 
is all hut absent. It is, lioivever, po.ssible to ex- 
press the manifold processes in a comparatively 
simple way by remenihering what Claude Bernard 
was one of the firet clearly to emphasise, that 
vital processes must be really only twofold — 
building up and breaking down of living matter. 
On the one liand the protoplasm or real living 
matter is being hj' a series of chemical processes 
built up or constincted ; on the other hand, in 
activity it is breaking down or being destroyed. 
The income of food or energy is, at the expense 
of the cellular organism, gradually raised into 
more and more complex and unstable compounds, 
until the genuine most complex and more un- 
stahlo living matter itself is reached. On the 
opposite side, with liberation of energy in the 
form of work, this living matter breaks down 
into simpler and simpler compounds, until only 
the work, the waste products, and heat remain as 
the equivalent of the income of energy or food on 
the other side of the life- equation. On the one 
hand there are constructive processes, on the other, 
destructive; chemical synthesis and chemical dis- 
solution is another expre.ssion of the contrast; 
while the two sets of processes ai'e in more modern 
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lani'ua^'e re'iiectivcly turineil analjolisiu and kata- 

liuli'in (-eo I’RIITOPLVSM). 

But unly a fu\u ctdl-, comparatively yjeakuig, 
li^ e a free and indejjentlent life. The majority are 
coiiiiionent elements in higher unities. _ In these 
the oiiuinal niaii\ -.‘'idedne&s of function i^? more or 
if" lost, or at anyrate in abeyance, and that 
eva'dly in jnojiortion to their degree of snbordina- 
tion. Even in individual cells there is a tendency, 
obviously within narrow limits, towards ditleren- 
tiation— tliat i'. to the restriction and specialisa- 
tion of certain jiarts for certain functions. But 
vvlien the cells foim cleiuent.s of a larger whole, 
the division of labour lind.s full effect. From 
position an<l otlier conditions the cells cease to be 
uniforiii or meta])hoiiealIy many-.sided. Certain 
sets 2 ircdi>minate in contractility, otliei'S in irrita- 
bility, others in secretion, ntheis again in storage, 
and '0 (III. In .such ea.ses one function jiredominates 
over the other.', whicli are subordinate or only 
dormant possibilities. Thus arise muscle-cell.s, 
nerve-celLs. glandular cells, fat-eells, and the like. 
Compared with Anmdiie, those cells nnist have a 
simidci ]ihysiolngy ; tliey may have gained in com- 
plexity of stiiieture, hut have lost in manifoldness 
of function. The aggregation of .similar cells, 
usually with one predouunaiit haliit or function, 
lesults in the fonu.ation of tissues, and the dis- 
enssiou of the difleient sets may well bo refen-ed to 
the ui tide HisTdi.OGV. 

One general jihysiological fact may, liovvevcr, 
be referred to which will greatly assist in under- 
.•standiug the life both of independent cells and 
of those which form the elements of tissues. A 
survey of tiie unit-organisms, both among jdaiits 
and animals, reveals the existence of three well- 
marked phases. Soma cells aie emphatically 
active, equipped with motile lashes (cilia or 
flagella), and obviously liberal in their expendi- 
ture of energy’. Others are just the revcr.so of 
this, emphatically passive, wrapped up in them- 
selve.s and vvithoiit motile processes, obviously 
econoi|ucal in their expemliture, conservative of 
their income. A third set form a mean between 
these two extiemes, are neither encysted lilce tlie 
latter nor lashed like the former, hut furnished 
with the relatively slow-moving proce.s.ses charac- 
teristic of Amcebie, and living in a via media be- 
tween activity and passivity. Thc.se tlnec types 
may he termed respectively ciliated, encysted, and 
aniceboid, or active, passive, and moderate. That 
these type.s geneially ccrnesivond to the three 
great divisions of the Protozoa shows that they 
represent the tliree main pos.sihilities of cellular 
life. Now in the very siniplest forms all the three 
phases occur in one life-history ; no step has, as it 
were, been taken in any one of the three direc- 
tion.s ; the primitive cells are in a state of physio- 
logical indiffeience. What has happened in the 
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Kg. 4— Phases of Cell-life, (After Geddes.) 
BevelopTiient of passive or resting, intermediate (aiiiaboid), and 
active (motile) states. 

higher classes of Protozoa - Infasorians, Gre- 
garinidfs, Khizopods — is that one pliasc has been 


accentuated to the more or less marked sub- 
ordination of the otheis. Not that the eniphatio 
adoption of one line of cell-lil'c excludes the others; 
they may in fact occur as temporary stages, or g,s 
pathological deviations. 

But while simple observation is sndieient to 
establish the existence of a cycle of 2iliiisc,s in 
the life of iiiimitive cellular organisms, such as 
Protoivyxu, and the existence of three main lines 
of .siiecialisation among the Pi’otozoa, the import- 
ance of this concejition of a ‘ cell-cycle ’ becomes 
increased and jnstilled when the facts are con- 
sidered physiologically. If we start from a simple 
cell, such a.s an Ainudia, it is evident enough, from 
what has been already said as lo the twofold 
nature of all vital iiroce.sscs, that the lu'incipal 
jihysiological possibilities are the tlirce iihasea 
above indicated. On the one hand, with jno- 
ponderance of inoomo oi’or expenditure, of oon- 
btriictive over de.struolive changes, of anahoUsin 
over kataholism, tlie cell must lend to hoconie 
larger in .size, more weighted with stored maleiial, 
more sluggish or jinRsive in habit, and more 
rounded in form. But it the revemu l.ako place, 
the cell will tend lo become less bulky, more 
active or locomotor in habit, and inure elongated 
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Fig. 5. — Protomyxa : 

1, eiicysU'il : 2, lUvkliiig; 8, .hikih!.s csrapiiig i(s I'llmtcil boillos, 
liasaiiig into i, Biincbiilduliitc ; 0 , 'iilasiiioiliiiiii' lurmliiglrom 
luslon of ainuibuid cells. 

in form. The sweated -oil cyst of the foniior, 
the motile processes of the latlur, are exproH- 
sions of exacitiy oppo.site constitutions and condi- 
tions. A third pliysiologii’al possibility remains, 
that naniely of oontinning in a fiosition of average 
eijuilihrium between income and exjieuditnre, be- 
tween anabolism and kataholism, in a middle way 
between the fitful fever of oxtroiiie ciliated activity 
and the sluggish sleep of encysted passivity. 

Now if we take these tivo facts— the existence 
of a immitivc cycle through which cells tend to 




Fig. [;.~Tlio Oytih of Coll-lifo : 
a, encysted ; h, uiUatud ; o, ninuibold ; d, pldHuiodinl. 

paeSj and the exi-ytenco o£ three uuiiu ])hynu)lo;>ical 
possibilities wliicli lie Lehiud the cyine — wo are in 
a better po.sition to understand botli the cdianges 
exhibited in normal and pathological condi Lions 
by individual cells, and the variouH ibrinH of colls 
as they occur in the tiBsiiesof the higher organisuiB. 
Thus lashed celts such as those of Lho ■windpipe of 
■jiianunals, the skin of many lower worniH, the 
inside of a Hydra, tlie mate clomonts of most 
animals and many lo^ver plants, omphasise one 
phase in the cycle, and it is not suiprising to 
Jind tliaL in certain conditions they may sink 
down into tlie ammboid t^’pe. Or again, the 
amoeboid character of young ova, prccetling the 
more passive and encysted condition of Lhe nialure 
cells, IS III view of the 'cell-cycle’ a most nabuml 
iJi’ocedure. ^ In many cases arLilicial stimulus of 
various kinds haw been shown to make cells 
pass from one phase to another of the primitive 
life-cycle theoretically possible to all. In the 
.‘=5anie way the iJreponcleranco of cellulose in coils 
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encysted is a iiaUival cliaracter of the passive 
plants, and tlie insheatheil cells of many animal 
tisaues may be siinilavly expressed as an exhibition 
the same passive phane. But it is enough Iieie 
to point out the possibility of classifying anti in- 
terpreting the vai'ious cells composing the tissues 
of higher organisms in terms of an original life- 
cycle, or deeper still in terms of those twofold pro- 
toplasmic possibilities wliioh lie behind all forms 
and phases whether of cells, tissues, or orgaiiisnis 
theinselves. This conception of a cell-cycle is dne 
to Oeddes (see Bibliography at end of article). 

Cell-division . — ^AVhen the vital processes are sO 
related that income and uphnilding exceed e.x- 
penditure and ilissolution, the cell must obviously 
accumulate capital aud increase in size. In some 
case.s the cell may expand into relatively gigantic 
proportions, as iii the alga ButrydCmii and in 
many eggs. Growth, however, brings a neme--i.s 
with it, this namely, that tire mass to be kept .alive 
increases more rapidly than the surface through 
which the ratal pi'ucefc.se.s are accomjilished. In 
spherical celts the former increases as the cube, 
the latter as the square of the ra<lius. Tire bigger 
the cell gets, the more dillicnlt do its conditimrs 
of life become. Tire supplies of food and oxygen, 
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Fig. 7. 

A, Life-liiatory of unicellular plant (frofococeiis) : 1, encysted; 2, 
quitthifj Its cell 5 S, ciliated; 4, quiescent; 5 and 6^ dividing. 

B, Life-lu^tory of Amoslia: 1, encysted; 2, e'scaiiiiig; 3, fiee; 

i, dividing ; 5, free half with vacuole i*, nucleus «, and food* 
particles/; 6, encysting anew. 4 and 6 may albo reprc'^ent 
the union of two ( conjugation ). 

the means of accomplishing purilieation and the 
hire, cannot lieeir pace with Lire growth of the 
living mass if the surface increase only at a 
much less rapid rate. A limit of growth is thus 
reached, The cell mu.st stop growing, or go on 
gi'owiug at an increasing risk, or in some way 
restore .the balance betrveen mass and srrrface. 
T!ii.s last eoui'se is the one most frequently 
exhibited — the cell divides. However this may 
be effected, the result is in all cases tire same 
— irarrrely, the reduction of mass, and corre- 
sponding increase of surface. Like other organ- 
isms, the cell-organism reproduces at its limit 
of gi'owth. Tills rationale of cell-division, due 
especially to Herbert Spencer, is obviously clearest 
in reference to free-living cells like Protozoa, 
Protophyta, blood- corpuscles, reproductive cells, 
and the like, but the general principle holds good 
throughout. 

It is evident, however, tliat such considerations 
as the above go to justify rather than to e.xplain 
cell-division. They show why the cell ought to 
divide, not how it does. The real mechanism of 
the process is still a riddle. In its vary simplest 
expressions, indeed, the riddle may he partly read. 
In a simple and primitive Protozoon like Sekizo- 
aenes, the protoplasnn seems literally to break, 
IrreMlar fissures appear, as well they might if a 
•condition of unstable vital equBibrium has been 


reached, and portion^ of the Mib-tanee are cleft 
apart from the main iiKi'^. Fiom sur-h a caio 
to the separation of nmltiiile bud-, ^^lnch are 
little more than oi erllowing-, of too huge a 
cell, or to the commoner occuireuce of tliuple 
budding, i» no gieat The ditlirulty begins, 

bow ever, wbeii w e consider tlie ordinary cell- 
division, which appeai-5 in most ca-es as a deliber- 
ate and oiderly pioeeas, ineludin,g a well-defined 
belies of nuclear elmngcs. As to the mecbanics 
of this proees- only a few .suggestionb of moment 
have been made. ‘Thus Platner points out that 
the explanation must he in terms either ( 1 ) of 
eliemical proee-scs inllnenoing the cellular sub- 
stance, 01 (2) of protoplasmic movement due to 
tlie above or to external intluences. or (3) of 
unknown molecular and attractiie forces. He 
himself finds the condition of niideui division to he 
in part a streaming inoi cnient of the protoplasm, 
such as is familiar in many Piotnzoa, and would 
regard tlie division of tlie protopl.i-m as a puiely 
mechanical proce— . In lii.s .stndie.s on jirotoplasmic 
mechanics, liuithohl has also attacked this in- 
tricate problem, but more in relation to the np.tuie 
of the dividing partition.? than with reference to 
the forces at work. Professor Van Beneden, who 
has done so much in woiking out the details of 
cell-division in the ovum, has in a recent paper 
(18S7) expressed himself a.s follows in regard to 
the deeper problem : ‘All the internal movementa 
which aie associated witli the cellular divi-ion 
liavB their immediate cause in tlie contractility of 
the libres of the reticular protopilasm which form 
two antagonistic gi-onps.’ All that one can at 
present conclude i.s tliat tlie proce-s represents, as 
above noticed, a physiological necessity, and that 
it takes place m connection witli very intricate 
phvsical and chemical clianges ivitliin the cell. 

Modes of Cell-division.— Ait^r abstracting the 
rare occurience of almost meclianioal rupitiires 
and of overflow buds, vniioti-s iiiodes of orderly 
division remain to be noticed, [n) The cell may 
give off a bud, usually smaller than it&elf. With 
this a portion of the nucleus is usually associated, 
as in many Protozoa ; or the processes may occur 
apai-t from' demon-strahle nucleus, as in the eoiumon 
yea.'it-plaiit. (b) Livision into tw'o is by far the 
most frequent mode of iiiultijilication, and occurs 
all hut universally. In a small minority of cases 
the division is aecomplished without any intricate 
nuclear change, the cell being in an apparently 
simple way divided into two, with liatf of the 
iiiicteus in each daughter-cell. Shich divisions are 
.-‘aid to he ‘direct.’ In iuo.st ea.se.s tlie nucleus, 
apparently takmg the initiative, undergoes a strik- 
ing aeries of orderly changes before the division is 
perfect. This is the coiumonly observed condition, 
and such divisions me termed ‘ indirect.’ (c) But in 
many cases the division, occurs in a very different 
way, being not single but multiple. From one 
cell more than two daughter-cells arise biniultane- 
oiibly, and that not by external cleavage, but by 
internal multiplication. Such a mode of multipli- 
cation is termed eiidogenom division or ‘free’ cell- 
foriiiation, and is well seeu in many Fungi and 
Algie. It may he compared with the ordinary 
ii'oce.s-.s by defining it a-a division taking place in 
united space and time, since the daughter-cells 
arise within the mother-cell, and simultaneously, 
not succesbively. It is, in many cases at least, pre- 
ceded by the rajiid division of the nuclei, to form, 
centres round each of which protoplasmic material 
then becomes aggregated. In a few' oases, Arnold 
has described a pecirliav breaking up of the nucleus 
which he called fragmentation. 

Karyokinesis . — One of the most beautiful results 
of recent histology i.s the demonstration of the 
general unity of process wliioh obtains in the 
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(H\-i-ion of all kindb of cells. Whetlier the &uhject 
of im L'sti,i.,,\tion be the pollen-celk of a plant, the 
•skin of a' tadpole, the developing ovum, or the 
gnnvth of ii tumour, the £,ame process of ordinary 
indirect divi-ion may he obseived to take iilace 
along e--'-PutiaUy similar liuea. This, though but 



I’lg. S.— Ktages of Transverse Division : 

1, i2, 3. 4, S, in file epitlLiiiiia of a tadpole; 1', S', 3', 4’, 6', in 
tile epidermis of lily. (After Mactirlane.) 

a natural cotisetpience of common descent and 
similar conditions, is not without its marvel when 
tlie comple.vity of the process (see below) receives 
clue coii'ideration. Even in ^ detail there is in 
structural as uell as in physiological changes a 
Jeep-sp.ated unity of process. But wiiile the 
essential similarity of all ciise.s of simple ‘indirect’ 
division must he allowed, it is only fair to recog- 
nise that in minor details very manifold variations 
occur. E\ en in those Protozoa where the nuclear 
clianges of division have been followed, consider- 
able diversity of detail obtains ; nor, within a single 
genu-i do the ova of two different species of thi'ead- 
uoriii (dsenm) divide in e.vactly the same fashion. 
But neglecting at present the detailed divergences, 
wliether these occur normally and constantly, or as 
they often do atypioally and arbitrarily, it is 
neoes^arv now to notice the general steps usually 
ohserveef in celt-division. 

We have already cle.scrihed the nucleus as cou- 
.sisting of a readily stainahle {chromatiti) netw'ork 
or rihhon, and of another siihstanoe (so-called 
achrouintin) which does not stain so deeply. As 
a jireliminary to division, tlie nucleus lose.s its 
dehnite boundary, and the ohroniatin threads no 
longer e.vhibit the regular disposition tliej' have 
when at rest. Ilhe threads foiiii an irregular 
wreath, and as tlie loops break, their arrangement 
Is comparable to a star in which the open ends of 
tlie loops are directed outwards, and the closed ends 
lie in the centre. By suh.secpuent movement this 
portion is reversed, the loops gather into two 
groups, which He with their open ends towards one 
another in the middle. Meanwhile, the acliromatin 
elements also exhibit regular arrangemeut, forming 
fine streaks stretching from the centre towards the 
poles, and exhibiting an appearance whicli is often 
compared to a striated spindle. At the two poles 
of the cell the granules of the general protoplasm 



Fig. 9.— Typical Division of Nucleus. 
(From Haddoii, after Fleniiaiiig.) 


are also aggregated _ into a couple of star-lik 
ngure'. The cliromatiii loops "noAv diverge fartlie 
and farther from the centre, till they reach a posi 
tiou at the respective poles. A double ehromatii 
star may then he observed, one at each pole, not fe 


he in any way confused with iimsulistantial polar 
stars previously mentioned. Soon after this stage 
is rcaelied, the real cell-division occurs. The pro- 
toplasm cnn.stricts across the middle of the cell- 
and the division is accomplished. In phuit-eolls, 
and appaianlly in some anijiial colls^ also, the 
division of the proto))la.sm is accoiiipiuiicd by the 
formation of a celluhir plate, wliioli bounds the 
open surfaces of the two danglitcr-wdls. M’itli or 
without cellular iihite, the result is tlio formation 
of two daughter-cells, eaoli witli half of the original 
nucleus. But thi.s is not all, the lialf nucleus 
formed after the above fashion lias to he recon- 
structed into the original resting form. A series of 
retrogre.ssive stages occur, in the conr.se of whicli 
the nucleus passes from .star to wreath, and from 
wreatli into tlie typical netu'ork or twisted coil. 

In some cases the steps of reoon.strucLion .seem to 
corre.spoud very cln.saly to the varioii.s stojis of the 
antecedent uphreaking. 

Death . — It seems tolerably certain, as B'ois- 
mann and others lia 4 ’u snggestoil, that the unicel- 
lular Protozoa are in the great majority oI cases 
practically immortal. Tlic.se simple organisniB have 
no ‘body ’ to keep 11)1, in their [nneLions they appear 
to he eontiinially .solf-reciiperativu, and except 
from entirely abnormal eondilions siieli colls prob- 
ably never die. Tlie pool in which (.hoy lii'o may 
dry np for ever, or other animals may .swallow and 
digest them, but such easuiiHies arc very dillcrunt 
from natural death. They may indeed lose thoir 
individuality by douhliiig in di\'iHion, or thu wliolu 
cell may break up into spores, hut wlioru there i.s 
nothing to be burred wo ean hardly siieak of death. 

It seems in fact jusLiliable to say that doatii bogau 
with the furmatiun of a many-eelled body, Even 
there, a certain amount of immortalii.y may ho 
claimed for llio reproductive colls, whiidi, becoming 
.separate from the parent organism, proceed to 
divide into a body winch will of eouiso oveniually 
die, but also into rcprodiiotii’o cells, which, as some 
of them at least will form again fresh organisms 
and reproductive cells, maybe .said to bo Tinks in 
a continuous and immortal cellular chain. But 
leaving aside Die really immortal I’roLozoa, and the 
logically immortal hueue.s.sfnl roiivodiictivo oluimmts, 
it must he allowed that colls, like orgunisnis, die. 
And tliat not only with the body as a wholo, luit 
by tliemselves. Certain suiiorfie'ial colls aro oon- 
stautly being hruslied oil' and rojdaoed by others ; 
the red hlood-oorpusolos break np in tlio llnid; 
others become hai'dened in death into the 
muinniilied ’ cells of ,su])porting and e])i(lui'mic 
structures ; others surrender themsolvos into nmeiis 
or ill tlie ejection of lassoes os in the UiulentoratOH ; 
others practically die away into fat and. re, serve 
products, or may in ^ manifold ways dogenorate. 
Many surfaces,^ especially in seorotiiig regions of 
the body, exhibit continual doatli of cells, and 
regeneration by the division of the sma’iv()r,s. 

IV. Modem As/)eut of the Utiidy of the Cell.— 
With the improvement of apiiliances and the per- 
fecting of staining methods, the .study of tho cell 
has within late years become at once more acoiirato 
and more complex. On the one hand, tho labours 
of the early rii,stologiat,s aro lieing ampliricd and 
coiToboratecl with ceaseless indnsti'y. The forms 
of cells in dilferent animals and tissues, the 
ruinutite of their structure, tho procesHU.s observed in 
tlieir multiplioation, are being eacli year more and 
more perfectly inve.stigated. On Dio otbo)' lianil, 
the emphasis whieli has boon laid on tho pro- 
toplasm is finding e.xpre,ssioii in nunierons attoiii))Ls 
to explain the forms and phases of cell-life in torm,s 
of the underlying protoplasmio eliangoa, and sucli 
investigation.? as tliosa wliieli seek to disolose Die | 
niechanios of cell-division and ovmn-segniontation, 
the conditions of cellular eq^uilibrium and change, 
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or the chemistry of the various parts, mark the 
limit and high-Avater mark of celiiuar biology. 

Practical iHiid;/. — To gain a preliminary acquiiint- I 
«nce rvith the cell, the student should examine rvith [ 
a good microscope — (1) Free cells as seen in unicel- 
lular plants, such as yeast, green mould, simple 
nigm, or in pollen grains, Ac. j in unicellukr 
,'iniranls like Ama’hn, Paramiveinm, VoHicc/lti ; in 
the elements of the blood ; in the ova of animals, as 
found in spawn of frog, &c, (3) .Simple vegetahle 
tissues as seen in root-hairs, traii.spnrent leaves, 
eiiiderniis of plants, and common fresh-water alg.u 
like Spirogyra; simple animal thsues readily ob- 
tained from frog, earthworm, Hydra, and the like. 
For research in details of structures, staining ami 
•section-cutting must be resorted to, 

I/iteratiirc. — (1) For history, see EroLOO Y, Hwi OLOOT, 
Morpholosy, PuOTOPL.rSM; JPEendrick, On the Modern 
Cell-theoru (1888); Dry.5dale, Frotuphsitiic Theonj of 

iiye(1874). 

(2) For structure of cell and process of division, con- 
.sult heat modern text-books of histology, such as those of 
Brass, Fol, Frey, Klein (English), Leydig, Ranvier, 
and Stiilir. For recent researches, see Journal of Itoyal 
Microscopical Society. As one research is r.ipidly super- 
.‘-ejing another, detailed references need not be given. 
Forgeneral bibliography, see Professor lI'Keudrick’s paper 
( above ) ; for nucleus. Van Eambeke, Etat actiul de nos 
Connnissances sur In Structure du Noyaxi (Gand, 1385); 
for cell-division, Waldeyer, ‘ Tiber Karyokinesc,’ Archir. 
f. Anat. u. Physiol. (1887) ; for the vegetable cell in par- 
ticular, Ziminennann, ‘ Die Moipbologie und Physiologie 
derPflanzonzelle,' ydienok's JJandbiich d. Sotanilr {iSSf). 
Sea also Professor Uarnoy’s cell journal. La Cellvle. The 
Alemoir-s, whioli will always bo oUssio in the history of 
cell-lore, both in tbemselves and on account of the 
stimulus which they supplied, will be found in the follow- 
ing and those to wliion they chiefly refer ; VanBeneden, 
Hechevches sur la Maturation de I’OSuf tC-c. (1883); 
Flemming, Zell-suhstanz, Ktrn uud Zell-tkeiluny (1882); 
and later papers in Archir. f. viihv. Anatoniie ; From- 
mann, Uiiters. ilher Struktur, Lelenseracheinungen und 
Reaktionen thierischer und pflanzlicher ZeUen (1^1); 

0. and 11. Hertwig, Seitriiye zur Aforphologie der ZeUen 

(1875-88); Leydig, Zelle und Oewebe (1885), and pre- 
vious works ; Strasburger, ZcUbilduny und Zell-thdlung 
(Jena, .8d, el. 1880), , . 

(3) For general physiology, consult first Poster s Physi- 
ology, chap, i., then general works on physiology of 
plants and animals — e.g. .Sachs' Text-book of Botany and 
Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, also Vines’ similar 
work (18871, Hermann’s Handbuch der Physiologie, &.c. 
Further, Herbart Spencer’s Principles of Biology; P. 
Geddes, ' Eestateiiient of the Cell-theory,’ Proc. Itoy. Soc. 
Edin. (1883); 51. Foster’s article ‘Physiology,’ Encydo- 
ptedia Bvitannicu ; Eerthold, Studien uber Protoplasma- 
incchanik (Leip. 1S8G); Schwarz, Eie Morpholoyische 
und cheniisehe Zus'iinmtusetzung des Protoplasmas (Bres- 

1. au, 1887 ) ; .ml tlie article PiiuTOPLAaM. 

Celle. See Zell. 

Cellini , Benvekuto, a celebrated Italian gold- 
smith, sculptor, and engraver, and the author of 
one of the most interesting autobiographies ever 
written, was horn in 1300 in Florence, a city which 
he was forced to quit in early life througli having 
taken part in ‘ an affray.’ He then travelled to 
Rome, where his skill as an artist in metal-work 
gained him the favour of tlie highest nobles and 
irelates, .So anxious were hi.s patrons to secure 
lis services that they allowed him the utmost 
license of conduct. By his own account he was as 
expert with sword and dagger ns with lii.s gold- 
smith’s tools, and he liad apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming .my who endeavmured to 
thwart him. He states tliat at the siege of Rome 
in 1527 it was he who killed the Constable Bourbon, 
and that he nfterwnrd.s shot down the Piinee of 
Orange before the castle of St Angelo. He stood 
for a time high in favour with Pope Clement VlL, 
but was eventually flung into prison for the murder 
of a rival goldsmith. In 163d be was praidoned 


and set free by I’.aid HI., who wi'hed 1dm to 
engi-avedies in the mint; sonu afterwaul-, ha\ing | 
.spoken contemptuously of the pope's aitistic tastC', 
lie was cast into an 'oublidfe ot the c.ustle of Ht 
Angelo. He e.scapcd through Ids knou ledge of the 
c.fstle’.s vaults, hut was immediately rec.aptnied, 
and w'as only .saved fiom the pope's vengeance iiy 
the intercession of Ciardinal d'Lste. For some years 
lie lived alternately in Rome and Florence. ilantua 
and Xapilas. In 1 537 lie went to tlie court of Fr.inci.s 
I. of France, by wliom lie was Iionouraldy received, 
and for whom he e.xecnted a golden .spioe-hox, the 
design of which, lie tells us, was so exquisite that 
the king ‘ uttered <a loud outcry i if astonislmient mi 
seeing it,’ and ‘could not s.itiate Ids eyes uitli 
gazing on it.’ In Pads lie hecaiiie involved in a 
lawsint. Having lost hi.s case, lie liad recourse, as 
imiial, to bis dagger. ‘ I attacked,' lie say.s, ‘ the 
plaintitf who hail sued me, and one evening I 
wounded him in the leg.s and anus so severely 
(taking c.are, liowever, not to kill IiiiiO that I 
deprived liim of the use of both bis legs.’ This act 
went nnpiiiiished. Having given otl'ence. liowever, 
to the reigning favourite at the. Ii’rench court, 
Cellini letiinied to Florence, where he worked 
under tlie patronage of Cosino de' Medici, and 
wliere lie e.veciited Jd.s iiio.st successful piece of 
sculptiive, tlie famous bronze ‘ Perseus witli tlie 
' head of Medusa’ of the Loggia de’ Lanzi. He 
j liegan to write ids autobiogiaiihy in 1538, and died 
I at Florence in 1571. 

Cellini ivas .a man of versatile fancy, passion- 
ately devoted to bis art, and Ids teclinical skill was 
supreme. But ids designs were often feeble and 
tasteleas, and lie seems to h.ave bad no sound know- 
ledge of 1mm, an anatomy. He has, on tlie whole, 
been .somewliat overrated n.s an artist, am] has been 
credited with the production of many henutiful 
cups and vase.s ( such as the ‘ Cellini vase ' in the 
Bntisli Mnseniii) whicb were really the work of 
(Scrnian silversmiths in the lOtli century. But he 
has not been, and could not easily be, overrated as 
an author. Hi.s autobiography is a work of extra- 
ordinarj’ interest. 'From the pages of this book,’ 
says Mr Symonds, ‘the Genius of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single personality, leans fortli and 
speaks to un.’ ‘Though he bad not the faculty 
of Relf-criticisni, Cellini was a shrewd judge of 
others, and had a reinarkahle talent for poi'trajdng 
character. His book gives a faithful and a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of Italian society in the IGtli 
ceiituiy. The animation of tlie narratiie and the 
r.acy vigour of the style could baldly be surpassed. 
The keen insight and iinhliishing franknes.s of the 
writer make his M'ork as fascinating to the student 
of linmaii cliaractBr as it is invaluable to tlie 
historian of tlie Renaissance. Cellini reveals all 
the evil and all the strength of his nature, his 
vindietivenesa, braggartisin, and self-wnivsliip, no 
less th,au ids fiery energy and powerful intellect, 
liis splendid seE-reliance and passionate love of art. 
He is the most candid of aiitohingraphers, and_ he is 
as ignorant of Blianie as he is candid. An admirable 
tran-slation of his work by Jlr J. A. .Symond.s lia.s 
been pnlilislied (1887). '.See also the magnifleent 
monograph by Engene Plon (1S82). 

Cellular Plants, It was formerly attempted 
by De Candolle and otliers to niiite all the lowest 
pl.ants destitute of vascular ti.s&ue (see Cell, and 
Histolqoy, Vegetable) umler the general title 
Cellulares, as oppo.sed to the Vaseulares, incliuliug 
all the liiglier plaiit.s, Althongb this cla&silication 
ia long disused, the term ‘ cellular plants ’ is often 
fainiliarlj' employed to distinguisli the Fungi, 
Algae, Lichens, Characem, Liverworts, and Mosses 
(q.v.) from the higher or vascular cryptogams— 
Ferns, Horsetails, Lyeopodiacem and Sejaginellea-, 
and Isoete®. See Thalloi’HYTes, egetablk 
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and Histololy, A eletable. 

Celluloid, or Paekesine. This sulistance was 
first made hv JIi A. Parkes of Biniiiiigham in 18uo 
or 1850. It cliieily eon.siftts of a dried solution ot 
£^in-cottoTi (i>yrnxyUn], or of "wliat is neaily the 
panie and oil. A vaiiety of it caii be ^niade 

■wifh p-\To\-yliii and camphor. It resembles ivory, 
horn, tortmAedjcll, and hardened india-rubber, as 
regards certain properties. 

Tlie pyroxylin i- prepared by treating Cellulose 
(q.v.) from such vegetable materials as cotton or 
llav waste, rag^, paper-makers’ lialf-stiilf, or pajiei 
itself, vitb a iiiixture of one part of strong nitric 
,acid and four parts of .strong sulphuric acid. It is 
convenient to call the product .so obtained pyroxy- 
lin, ,'iUhnngli tlie two things are not quite identical. 
The distillate uhtained by di.stilling wood naphtha 
nitb cldoiide of lime is used as a solvent_ for 
I tlie pyroxylin, but other solvents, such as nitro- 
j benzol or aniline, and some camphor are added with 
advantage. When the excess of solvent is removed 
from the pyroxylin, it is mixed with a considerable 
quantity of enstor-oil or cotton-seed nil, and made 
into a dough or paste between heated rolleia. For 
a hard compound the quantity of oil should be les.s 
than the nyro.xylin, for a .soft one it sliould be 
greater. Chloride of sulphur is .sornetime.s added to 
the oil. AVhen articles made of celluloid are in a 
partially manufactured .state, they are soaked in 
uLsulphide of carhon or chloride of lime to remove 
any trace of solvent, xvhicli would render them apt 
to shrink if allowed to remain. Celluloid is of a 
somewhat combustible nature unless the substances 
used to colour it are such as will neutralise tliis, or 
unless some non-combustible chemical, tungstite 
of soda for example, is added to it. 

Proj/eriles and Uies. — Celluloid iins many valuable 
properties. It is buff or pale brown in colour, but 
it can be made as wliite as ivory, which it much 
resemble^, nr manufactured in a transparent state. 
It can be moulded or jne.'-.sed into any fonn, and 
turned, planed, or carvetl. Neither the atmosphere 
nor water affects it. It is elastic and can be united 
by its own cement. In a plastic condition celluloid 
can be .spread on textile fabrics, or it may be made 
as hard as ivoiy, for whicli it is largely used as a 
substitute. Billiard-balls, piaiio-keys, and combs 
are made of it, the latter two articles extensively. 
It can be coloured to represent amber, tortoiseshell, 
or malachite. In imitation of red coral it hiis been 
a good deal used for jewelry. Like vulcanite, 
which it excels in durability but exceeds in price, 
it has very numerous applications. We need only 
mention brush-hacks, knife-handles, button.s, nap- 
kin-rinp, card-cases, thimhles, and dolls. It is 
useful for optical instmments and for some surgical 
in.struments. One of the mo.st recent applicatioms 
of it is for shirt fronts and collm.s. Tlie ni anufneture 
of celluloid, although an English invention, has been 
moat largely developed in the United State, s, where 
it is mostly, if not entirely, made hy one firm, the 
Celluloid Manufacturing Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
It IS also made in France. 

. Cellulose is the substance secreted by the 
living qirotoplasm of a vegetable cell to form its 
investing membrane or cell-wall. (See Cell, and 
HistoloCtY, Vegetable, for account of its mode 
of formation, its ligneous, corky and colloid change, 
its mode of arrmigement and union in cell-walls, 
&c, ). It is obtained in a jiure state by treating any 
unaltered cellular tissue with alkalies and acids to 
remove mineral matter and protoplasm, and suc- 
cessive washings with water, alcohol, and ether to 
remove soluble substances. Cotton-pith or vege- 
table-ivory, although much contrasted in histologi- 
cal properties, are alike remarkably pure cellulose; 


in bast the proportion of associated mineral matter 
becomes much more considp.r.alde. Cellulose has the 
chemical composition CqIIj(, 05 , ami spec. grav. 1 '52, 
Among its familiar iiatura] mndilieiitions gum ifr 
an isouier, and starch-dextrin and grape-sugar are 
all of similar ultimate composition, vdiile its woody 
and corky modiiioatioiis (lignin and subcrin) posse.ss 
an increa.sing proportion of carbon. Iodine alone 
stains cellulose yellow or brown, but blue when 
strong sulphuric acid has been previously added. 
Strong hot sulpburio acid ebara it, while brief im- 
mersion in the cold couvert.s it into a tougli and dense 
modification, well known in parclnnont paper, and 
jirolonged treatment dissolves it altogether. Dex- 
trin may thus he prepared and next transinutod, 
by boiling the watery solution, into grape-sugar 
(see Dextein, GlUGOSE). By immor.sion _ in n 
mixture of strong nitric and suljdmrie acid we 
obtain Gim-cottrai (q.v.), while dilute nitric acid 
or potash oxidises it into oxalic acid. Animoiriacal 
oxilc of copper dissolves it witlimit change, as is 
sliown by it.s reprecipitation on dilution, By lieat- 
ing in closed vessels under pressure .a dense coal- 
like mass is formed, while in ordinary dry distilla- 
tion, gas, tar, and acetic acid arc given oil, j)i'o- 
cesses which tlmnv light cm the fovmatioiy of coal 
in nature and on the chemistry of gas-making, In 
natural deoompo.sitioii eollnloso turns yellow and 
lu-own with gradual formation of Immus. See 
Soils. 

Although so con.stant and cbamclcvistic a pro- 
duct of vegetiible life, the oonditions and mode of 
its formation are still veiy obscure. From that cell- 
cycle or rhythm of change between the passivo and 
cellnlose-walled state and an active and wall-lcss 
one, winch is so cliaracteriHtio of the lowest forms 
of life, and of which wo find surviving traces 
(e.g. the rejiivoncHcenco of the pollen-grain) in tlie 
reproductive pmeesses of oven tho highest plants 
(see Cell), it would appear that tlun'O is some 
relation between this increased passivity and tlie 
formation of cellulose, And in this way arisea the 
speculation that cellulo.so maybe I’iosveil essentially 
as a (mechanically coherent and thus useful) 
excretion, an incompletely ntlHsed waste product 
corresponding to tiie carbonic add and water given 
off by tlie completer resjiiratory oxidation and larger 
evolution of energy of tho active phase. Once 
formed by the jilant, it may lie again ab.sorbed, as 
is well seen in the union of a row of colls into a con- 
tinuous ve.S3el, or in the consumption of eudo.sqiorin 
of a seed during germination. Many seeds, such 
as vegetable-ivory or date, have a great pro- 
portion of their re.serve material in thi,s form ; and 
this must be digested into glucose by tho growing 
embryo, and again worked up into now protoplasm, 
wliich deposits cellulose as before. Like the plant 
itself, the similar digestive ferment.s of the animal 
might thus lie naturally expected to dige.st cellu- 
lose; and this is actually, to sonio oxlcnt, tho case 
with the delicate young cell-walls of many green 
vegetables, as can be expcrimeniiilly vorilicd, even 
in man; while in herbivorous animals tills power is 
luucb developed, .and the nutritive utilioatiou of 
their fodder is thus increased to an important 
extent. 

The cysts of amuebm and other protozoa aiipear 
to be at least largely Gom])osed of oellulose, ami the 
external tunic of ascidiana (see Tunicata) is of 
identical, or at least isomeric, composition. Cellu- 
lose has been described as a pathological product, 
even in brain-tissue; and OUitin (q.v.), avery char- 
acteristic and in many respects comparable animal 
product, has been sometimes viewed as cellulose in 
assoemtion with a proteid substance. 

Celsius, Andehs, tho construolor of tho oenti- 
grade thermometer, was born at Upsala in Sweden, 
27th November 1701. He was tlie grandson of 
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Magnus Celsius (1621-70); a professor of Astronomy 
and decipherer of the Helsing runes, and the nephew 
of Olof Celsius (1670-1756), professor of Theology 
^t Upaala, author of the Hicfobatamcun, and on 
early friend and patron of the great Linn.-eus. 
Anders became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Upsala. Two years later ho set out on a scientific 
tour, visiting the observatories of Nureinherg, Rome, 
and Palis, After his return he published his l)e 
Ohscrvatidiiibits pro Jigura telluris determinanda in 
Gallia habitis ( Upsala, 17, 3S). In 1740 he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a splendid observatory erected 
at Upsala, and here lie laboured till his deatli, 
23th April 1744. The Inscriptions of tlie Swedish 
Academy contain many papere by Celsius on as- 
trononiy and physics. It is, however, a* the first 
constructor { 1742 ) of the thermometer now chielly 
ii.sed by scientific men, that he is best known. In 
it the space between the freezing-point and the 
hoiling-poiiit of water is div'ided into one himdied 
spaces, hence Celsius's therinoineter i.s often called 
tne ceutigrade or centesimnl .scale. See Thee- 
MOMETEE. 

CclsikS, a Platonic philosojilier, hut tinged with 
Epicure, anism, who lived in the 2d ceutnvy after 
Christ, was a friend of Lucian, and wrote, about 
176-lSO, diiringthe peisecution of Marcus Aurelius, 
under the title Logos Alff/ifs true woid’), the first 
notable polemic against Clivistiaiiity. Tlie hook 
itself lias parislied ; lint considerable fragments leave 
been pre.served a,s quotations given by Origen in 
Ids answer, Contra L'elsiim, in eiglit hooks. In the 
fragments— wliicli are veiy interesting, as showing 
the vieiv.s of n heathen philosoiiher in regard to 
Christianity — Celsus, with great acuteness and wit, 
but without depth or earnestness of thought, prefers 
against the new religion charges of unphilosonhi- 
oalness and blind orediility; and especially oiiaea- 
voiirs to convict Christians of self-contradiction 
in their .spiritual dootiine contrasted with tbeh- 
anthropomorphic representations of Deity: in their 
religious arrogance contrasted until their'eonfession 
of sinfuhies.s j and in their views of the necessity 
of redemption. He also reproaches Christians ivith 
their party divisions and ever-varying opinion, and 
ridicules them as worms in a corner who think 
they occupy the centre of the world. Celsus 
holds that the Supreme God can liave no contact 
with the material world, the creation of which ia 
the work of inferior deities or demons. He regards 
evil as an essential property of the material world ; 
lie says ; ‘There neither has been in former times, 
nor is there now, nor ever sliall he, an incve.ase or 
diminution of evil. The n.ature of the universe is 
ever identical, and the production of evil is nob 
a variable quantity. ... It is evident that those 
who sin by nature and by habit cannot he changed 
in any respect either by punishment or by pardon." 
He charges Christians with having ‘remodelled 
“ The Gospel " from the “first writing ” three times, 
four times, and many times.’ Howei'er, as Origen 
remarked, alnio.st everything of an historical kind to 
which Celsus refers i.s to he found in our Gospels, 
especially the Synojitics. SeeKeim, Celsus' Wahr-es 
IVort (1873); Aube, La Polemique Pdxcmie'mLes 
Persecutions de l'£glisa (1878); Pelagaiid, £tiidc 
sur Cdse (1878) ; Fronde’s Short lyrircri'es, vol. ivn ; 
and the article on OniGEN. 

Celsus, Aunus Cobnelius, a Latin physician 
and writer, who probably flourished about 50 A.D., 
and wrote not only on medicine, hut also on rhetoric, 
history, philosophy, the art of war, and agriculture. 
His style is succinct and clear, but full of Grascisins. 
The only great woiic of his wliich survives is the 
Do MedicinL The portions relating to surgery 
are exceedingly valualde, as giving an account of 
the opinions and observations of tire Alexandrian 


school of medicine. Indeed, to Celsus, next to 
Hippocrates and Galen, we mainly owe our know- 
ledge of the medicine of antiquity. CcRu.s'.s works 
were translated into English in 1756. Next to the 
fiisfc edition (1478) the most important .are those 
of Targa (1769) and Daremherg { 18.79). See Bioea'.s 
Conferences historigucs (1805). 

Celt (L,at. ecltis (?), ‘.a chisel’), a n.ame hy 
which the axe-he.ads of tlie early inhahitants <if 
Eniojte are known among British and French 
arch.a‘ologi.sts. The Scandinavian archreolngists 
use the word ‘ axe ’ and not ‘ celt. ’ Its use is now 
considered pedantic, and it is fast becoming ob- 
solete. The word is gener.ally believed to have 
originated from a misreading of Job, xix. 24, in the 
Vulgate, where Celte, under.stood to mean ‘with a 
cliise!,’ Avas read in place of Crrfe, ‘verily’ (cor- 
responding to the ‘for ever’ of the English Bible). 
Celte or Cettis is not elsewliere found in Latin. Hee 
Notes and Queries (1878), vol. ix. p. 463 ; vol. x. p. 
7.3. 

Celts are either of stone or of bronze. Stone 
celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 22 inches; 
Imt the most common .size is from 6 to S inches 
in length, and from 2 to 34 inclie.s in breadth. 
Tliey are made of .almost every kind of stone, and 
show consideiahle diversity of sliape, almost all, 
however, having more or less i-esemhlanee to the 
mussel-bhell. The ruder celts are generally of slate, 
shale, schist, or grit ; the finer, of flint, porphyry, 
greenstone, syenite, or agate. Jinny of the liner 
celts lire he.autifully shaped and highly polished. 
Some very remarkable example.s of this class are in 
the National Museum of AntiquitieR, Edinburgh, 
and one found near St Andrews, in Scotland, is 
described by Sir David Biew.ster in the Fhihsu- 
phicat Journal for 1823. The stone celt was 
fastened into a handle of hom, hone, or wood. 

Bronze celt.s vary in length from about 1 inch to S 
or 10 inches, the most common lengtli being about 6 
inches. They sliow much greater di\'ersity of 
shape than the stone celt. As many as four classes 
have been ili.stinguished hy avehmolnmste : (1) 
The flat wedge-sliaped celt, most nearly reseiu- 
hling the common form of the stone celt. (2) The 
Hanged celt, with the side edges more or less over- 
happing, and a stop-ridge or elevation between the 
blade and tlie part ivhich received the handle. 
(3) The flanged-edges celt, with side greatly over- 
lapping, \rith or Avitliout the stop-ridge, hut with a 
loop or ear upon one side. (4) The socketed celt, 
or the celt with a hollow to receive tlie Iiaudle, and 
generally with a loop or ear upon one side. They 
are sometimes ornamented with raised lines dr 
circles formed in the mould in which they Avere 
cast. 

Both stone and bronze celts Avere probably imed. 
for many purposes, serving for chisels, adzes, .and 
axe.s, as AA-ell as for Aveapons of Avar, like the stone 
hatchets of the South Sea Islanders. See under 
Flint, Stone Age, and Bronze Age. 

Celtibe'rij a brave .and poAverful people of 
ancient Spain, supposed to have sprung from a 
blending of tlie aboriginal Iberians with Celtic 
invadeix from Gaul. They iiiliahiled a large 
inland district of the peninsula, coiresponding 
to the sontli-Aveat half of Aragon, nearly the 
Avhole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great part of 
Bmgos, but tlie name Celtiberia bad often a AA'ider 
signification, including the country as far south as 
the sources of the Guadalquivir. The Celtibeii 
Avere divided into four tribes, the chief the ArevacfS 
and Lusones, and were unquestionably one of the 
bravest and noblest peoples in the peninsula. Their 
cavalry and infantry AA'ere equally excellent. For 
many years they Avitlistoocl the oftbrta of the 
Romans to subdue them, and it Avas not till after 
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the death of Sertorius (7'2 B.c.) tliat they bej;an to 
adopt the Roman language, dres--;, and manners. 
The chief cities tvere Legol)riga, the capital ; 
BiIhiU^. tlie hii thpkce of Martial ; and Nuniantia, 
destroyed hy Scipin Africanus after a de']ierate ten 
year.'' resistance, KW B.f. 

Celtic OrnaiHCnt. a peculiar development of 
tlie 'v.sterii of iron-age decoration prev.ilent in the 
lliitish T-'lc--. Its history is divided into two 
periods hy the introiluction of Christianity, which 
engraftcil' on the older style a nuiiiher of new ele- 
Toents of decoration hrought into the country with 
the mantiscripts of the gospels and psalteiv, and 
supplied new form' for the display of these ele- 
ments, such Us churches and cro"es, shrines, bells, 
and crosiers. In its pre-Christian stages, ranging 
approximately from two or three centuries hefoie 
the Christian era to about tlie eml of the lith 
cenmiy .\.D., it appears principally in connection 
with tlie metal mountings of Iiiirne.ss and horse- 
trajinings, anil on .shields, swoi'd-.sheatlis, mirrons, 
armlets, and other articles of personal u.se and 
nrn,ament. The material is usually bronze, hut 
occasionally silver or golil. The principal charae- 
leristics of the pre-Christian style are its^ pre- 
ference for elliptical curves and divergent spirals ; 
its U'E of chased or engraved lines or dots as_a 
diaper in the spaces of tlie general de.sign in 
contrast witli otlier sp.Tces left plain ; its _u.se of 
/■I’ncus'?'' work, sometimes in very liigh relief, at 
other times in low relief on thin plates riveted 
on in their places in the general design ; the 
proiiuctinn of peculiar patterns often in e.xcess- 
iveiy liigli relief in the casting ; and tlie employ- 
ment of chnmp-ler^ enamels of red, yellow, blue, 
anil green, anti settings of coloured vitreous pastes, 
(‘iiiu of the finest examples of such settings occurs 
in the decoration of an oval ,shield of bronze, from 
the lied of tlie Thames, ornamented with Celtic 
Iialtcrns in relief, enriched hy twenty-seven set- 
tings of red enamel, kept in their places by small 
crncifurm ornaments of liionze riveted in the centre 
of each. There arc to he seen in the National 
Museums of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
enamelled sliields, stvord-.slieatli.s, and ornaments 
of liorsc-truppings in liuinze, of great beauty 
and e.xcellence both of design and workmaiisliip, 
and other articles in lironze, .silver, or gold, orna- 
mented in 1 -ejwii.fne work or in relief, witli or 
without enamel as an enricliment, found in many 
parts of England, Scotl.and, and Ireland, in jiagan 
grave-mounds, in crannngs or lake-dwellings, in 
earth-houses, in the beds of lakes and rivers, or in 
ca-ual depo.sits under the soil for concealment. In 
a work entitled Rone Ferules, Mr Franks of the 
British Museum lias figured in colours many of the 
best of these remarkable products of the earliest 
known process of c/iamp-teve enamelling, and ad- 
duced evidence to show that it and this peculiar 
.style of Celtic ornament ivhich accompanies it 
were of indigenous origin, and at this early 
period peculiar to the British Isles. The re- 
markable development of Celtic onianient which 
succeeded the iiilroduction of Christianity was 
characterised hy the as.sociation of interlaced 
work _and fretwork with the elliptical cnrve.s 
and divergent .spirals which up to that time 
had lieen the principal elements of Celtic design. 
To these were occasionally added a step-like 
pattern, and diapers of the Z and I shaped patterns 
.sometimes seen m Chinese decoration. The inter- 
laced work was elaborated with esce.ssive care into 
patterns, presenting an infinite variety of combina- 
tions pleasing to the eye, and capable of being 
Imrmoniously treated in coloura. It wa-s some- 
times a simple ribbon-like band, which might be 
plain, or divided in the middle, or diifided into 
three liy lines close to the margin ; or the inter- 


lacing hand might be replaced by an elong^^ated 
animal form witli it.s feet, _its tail, ami its top-knob 
drawn out to interlace writli each other, and witli 
tlie corre-sponding parts of other Lacertine forma 
tlie whole forming a diaper of qii.aintly expressed 
and complicated construction. The fretwork was 
also elaborated with much ingenuity into most 
eomplicatcd ii.atterns, a apeoial feature of the .style 
I heini' its partiality for diagonal frets and patterns 
piodiiced hy combinations of oblique lines, in direct 
' contrast to the fretivork of (rreek and Roman art, 

I which was e.s.sontially rectangular. Tlie elliptical 
curves and diveigent apirals of the older .style, 
whicli h.ail received their only expre.s.sion in the 
solid forms proper to metal-work, were found to ho 
equally capable of adaptation _ to tlie jmrposo.s of 
the illumin.ator, and hy a similar process of com- 
bination and elaboration they _ also produced 
atterns and diapers of inexhaustible variety and 
eanty. A special feature of Celtic decoration 
was its tendency to divide the surface to he 
decorated into a series of panels, each of which 
was treated as a separate whole. The llno.st 
examples of Celtic ornament .are nnque.stionably 
, to be found in tlie grandly ilhiniinated p.ages of 
I manuscript eopie.s of the Clospels, from the 7tli 
to the 9tli century. Of these the most famou.s for 
the elaboiute nature of their ornament and ^ the 
beauty of their colouring are the Book of Kells 
in Tnnity College, Diililin, and the Lindistariie 
Gospels in the British Museum. Of oiiamollcd 
metal- work in this period there may lie moutioiiod 
the Ardagh Chalice, perhnp.s the most olalimvito 
and heantiful of all the products of Celtic art, the 
Lismore Crosier, and the Monymnsk Siirino. E.x- 
auiples of filigree-work, and chasing or engraving 
in gold and silver of the highest o.xcGllence are 
found in the Tara Brooch, the Ardagh Bronobos, 
the Rogart Brooches, and the Hunterston Brooch, 
the Slirine of St P,atrick’.s Bell, the Shrine of 
St Manehan, and the Cross of Cong. Thu approx- 
imate date.s of the metal-work of the highest excel- 
lence range from the 10th to the 12Lh century. 
For sculpture in stone it is only necessary to refer 
generally to the incised slabs and sculptured crosses 
of Scotland and Ireland, ranging from the Otli to 
the 12th centurie.s, the special cbamctorirttic.s of 
their decoration being the .same as those of tlie 
manuscripts and metal-work already mentioned. 
For illustrations, see Biioocii, Ciio.s.s, .Sculp- 
tured Stones. See furtlier Kemble’s Rorco 
Ferules, edited by Latham and Franks (1803); 
Anderaon’s Scotland in Early Christian and 
Pagan Times (1881-83); Westwood’s Palwo- 
graphia Sacra Pictoria (1845), and Facsimiles of 
the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish Manuscripts (1868); O'Neill's Fine Arts 
of Ancient Ireland (1863), and Sculptured Grosses 
of Ancient Ireland (1857); Stuart’s Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland (Spalding Club, 1866 and 1867) ; 
and Miss Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ireland 
(1887). 

Celtis. See Nettle-teeh. 

Celts. The Celtic nations of antiquity had no 
comprehensive name, Those of the Continent were 
called Gain by the Romans, and les.s usually OcUa:. 
The Greek equivalents for these terms were Galaiai 
or Galatre, and Kdtoi or Celti._ But neither Greeks 
nor Romans regarded tlie Biitisli Isles as belonging 
to the Celtic world. They were situated outside 
it, and lay over .against it in the sea; still it 
was_known to men like Julius Cmsar that certain 
portions of Britain were inhabited by Celts in the 
sense of Galli or Belgie. 

Celtic ethnology involves many difficult questions, 
and we shall speak of them in this article mostly 
according to the more palpabledistinctions of speech ; 
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and in order to proceed as ninoli as possible from tin 
know,]! to the nnknown, ^ve begin by elassifyin; 
tlieir idioms. These, wlietlier dead or still spoken 
•lieloiig to tlie Aryan or ln<lo-European faiiiilv o 
language.s, and tlnrse of llieni spolrcn in modern tunes 
divide fcliemselvra into two groups— viz. tJoidelir 
and Brytlionic. (1) Tlie Goidelio grnujr embraces 
the dialects termed Gaelic, that is to say, Irial 
Gaelic, or frisli a.s it i.s 170W more fi-e(juentlj' anil 
briefly called ; llan.x Gaelic, or the Gaelic dialect 
not yet extinct in the Isle of Man; and Scotcl 
Gaelic, or the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands and 
I.sland.s of Scotland. In ordinary Scotch and Englisl. 
parlance this is wlmt is understood by the vvoi'i' 
Gaelic when it is used without any rpialilication. 
In order to resist one of the delusions to wliicli 
cliarlatan.s are alway.s leading the ninvaiy, it is 
light to say that the word.s Gael and Gaelic, have 
nothing to do with Gidli. Gad is the simjdified 
English spelling' of a word which is now written 
in Scotch and Iri.sh Gaelic Oaklhecd^ with an 
evane.seent clh ; hub the most ancient form known 
of it was Qoidel, wheiiee the adjective Goidalic, 
which 1ms been resorted to by Celtic scholars a.s 
applicable equally to all three Gaelic subdivisions 
of the Celtic group here in iine.stion. The Celtic 
languages of this group are sometimes also called 
-Er.sc, which is a term derived from the Bcotch form 
of the adjective Irish ; this wa.s Et'seh or Yr 
the longer and .shorter form.s of whioli appear, used 
without any distinction, hy Kennedy in his answer 
to the poet Dunbar, when the latter had called 
Kennedy an ' Ersoh hrybour baird'and an ‘Eraeli 
katlierahe,’ in reference to his alleged extrac- 
tion from the Irish Soots of Galloway and Canick. 
Kennedy’s reply contains the following line (see 
Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Countios of Scot- 
land, 1873, pp. 43-44).' 

Thou luvia nano Ensclie, elf, I uinlhitaiid, 
and he goes on to add 

Thy fore fader maid Ereche and Ecsehmen thin. 

(2) The Brythonio group embraces the following 
languages : Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, rvhicli has 
been extinct now for about a century. Two of 
tliese belong to Great Britain, and one, "the Breton 
or Armorio, to Little Britain on the other .side 
of the English Channel. These. three might he 
collectii'ely termed British or Britannic, but that 
both the.se adjective.s have connotations wliich 
would he misleading, as they tend to confusion ; 
so here, also, a neutral form, Urtithoiiic, is used, 
which is derived from Briithon, one of the Welsh 
words for the Welsh and the .so-called Ancient 
Briton.s, wlience their iauguage is sometime.s called 
Brythoneg in Welsh. This last was in Cornish 
Brotlionec, and in Breton Brdzoiielc, meaning re- 
spectively the Celtic of Cornwall and of Brittany. 
Brython or Britto was the national name of all 
peoples of this branch, just as Ooidel or Gael may 
he treated as the national name of the other 
branch. 

All this applie.s only to the neo-Celtic nations, or 
those among whom Celtic languages are or have 
been in use in modern times, and a question of 
much greater difficulty present.s itself when one 
attenqits to cla.ssify likewise the continental Celts 
of ancient history. The reason for this is chiefly 
the fact that the linguistic data become more pre- 
cariou.s aa one goes back. Thus, for example, the 
laugnage of the ruling people of ancient Ganl has 
been left ua only in a very few iiisci'iptions, so 
that our knowledge of it from that source has to 
be complemented by the .study of Gaulish proper 
names, of which a considerable number is extant ; 
in Latin inscriptions and in the writings of Roman ; 
and Greek authors. How, when we apply the I 


test of .some of the most paljiahle diii'erences that 
are known to exist between the Goidelie and the 
Brythnnic idioms to the remains of the Gaulish 
language, we iind at once that it is to he ranked 
with the Brythonio dialects, and not -with the 
Goidelie ones, and our Brythonic group becomes 
wliat may he more exactly described as a Gallo- 
Brythonie one. This further suggests the question 
whetlier there was no continental Celtic idiom 
which partook of the cliaracteri.stics of the Goidelie 
branch. The probability is that there was ; for 
one finds Sulpioius Severiis, an ecclesiastical writer 
of the 4th century, di.stingiii.shing between Celtic 
and Gallic or Gaulish, a.s if both were spoken in liis 
time. (See Dialogue i. 2C, in Migne’s Fair. Led. 
vol. XX. col. 201 : ‘ Til vei'o, inquit Postuniiamis, 
vel Celtice, aut, si mavis, Galhce loqnere, dum- 
mode jam Martinum loqnnris.’) And the use 
of the two nanie.s Celtic and Galli would seem 
to point to the same inference — viz. the exist- 
ence in Caul of two Celtic peoples, tlie one, 
probably, superimposed on the otliei, as on a van- 
quished population, or driving it towards the 
south and w^est. Thus, if the Celtic language 
which Sulpicins Sevenns distingnished from Gaii]i.sli 
should be ranked with the Goidelie dialects, we 
should have along.side of a Gallo-Brythonie group 
another which might be called Celto-Brythonio 
were it not inoonvenient to use the u'oi'd.s Celt and 
Celtic in two .senses. For tvliile tlie modern usage 
applies them indiflcrently to the whole family, 
Sulpicius indicates a narrower sen.se ; and so, in 
fact, had Ciesmr done centuries before, when he 
wrote that one of the three peoples of Gaul tvas 
called Celtro in their own tongue. He states that 
tliese Celtic proper, .so to .say, were separated by 
the Garonne ironi the Aquitani, and by the Seine 
and the Mamc fi'om the Belgie. In other words, 
heir ooimtry extended from the Garonne to the 
Seine and Marne, and other Roman rn'iters give it 
the name of Celtica ; and DiDnysiu.s of Halicar- 
nassus liad lieard of a river Celtus, from which 
leltica was sniiposed to derive its name. From 
.his narrower Celtica, in the sense which Roniaa 
rt’riterb gave it, one might form the adjective 
Celtican, to apply to its people, in order to avoid 
rile confusion winch must arise from calling them 
felts, wJiilst using that word also of the whole 
ainily. 

In order to show the philological reasons for this 
lassification, it would be neces.sai"’ to go into a 
•ariety of details : but let one of these sniiice for 
he present. The Gallu-Biythonic dialects used p 
.'here the othere would have rju. Take, for ex- 
.iiiple, the early inscriptional Irish for the genitive 
f the word for ‘ son ’ ; it was mwpi, corresponding 
j a nominative which appears as maec or m«c in 
'le oldest manuscript Iiish ; and niae is still the 
t’ord for ‘ boy ’ or ‘ son ' in all the Goidelie dialects, 
low the early Brythonic fomi of this genitive 
ould have been mupi, while in the oldest iiianu- 
cript IVelsli we have map, and in later IVelsh 
'idb, ‘boy’ or ‘son.’ From thi.s word was foinied 
another, maboii, a ‘ hoy ' or ‘ youth;’ and this in its 
old form appeal's in Latin insoriptions as incqwnus 
in Roman insciiption.s found in Britain in honour 
of the Celtic god Apollo Mapmius, so called in 
refei-ence to his youtlifulness. Now from Ganl 
we have such names as Eporedorix, Parisii, Betro- 
corii, anil many others, with the consonant p ; but 
every now and then we have also names with 
qu, such as Sequana and Aquitani, together tvith 
several instances from Spain, where a people of the 
same Celtic branch as tho.se of Celtica nad also 
probably established theni-selves. 

So far, then, aa one can get philological data to 
reason upon, it would seem that the west of Europe 
bad in early times been .subjected to tivo Celtic 
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; the rme is lepieswited liy tlie Celts 
whose pri-ition, ”ei>gTajiliically speaking, H'® 
farthest from the home of the Aryans.^ These 
would he the Celtieans of Gaul and bpain, a.s 
eompared with the (Jallio tribes to the east of 
them towards the Ilhiiio and the Aljrs ; the same 
relative po'’itir>n i-' al'O taken up by the Goidelio 
Celts of the British Islands, uccunyi»g, as we lind 
them doing, the I.-le of Miin, IrLdand, and the 
,‘;cotch Highlands and Islands. The otlier, here 
represented hy the Brythnns, must have come 
later and driven out the Goidels, or suhdiied them, 
in the rest of this Wand. This iniiy he .supposed, 
also, to have been the case on the Continent, so 
that we have to reg.ard the later coniers, the Galli, 
as invaders and conijuej-ors forming another Celtic 
population. In the eastern portion, s of Gmil they 
may have formed the bulk of tlie population, but 
in the rest of that country tliey probably only 
constitute<l a ruling clas.s of comparatively small 
importance in point of numher.s. Such a state of 
things would adequ.atelj- e.vplain the great dearth 
of liuguLstic remains helonging to tlie older and 
.subjugated people. Homan antlions ami other 
strangers would naturally speak most of the ruling 
cla'sc.s, and information about the others muat 
reach strangers througli the medium of the Gallic 
rulers andlheir language, at anyrate, so far as 
concerns the time before Latin hecanie the oiticiiil 
tongue of all Gaul. A somewhat similar conclusion 
Ua,s Iteen airived at hy studying the burials and 
niegalithic nionuments'of France and the neigh- 
houring lands to the east of it. In Central and 
'Western France menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs 
prevail, while the eastern side of France shows 
the prevalence of mounds and baiTOws, which are 
here and there found penetvatiiij' into the otlier 
domain, giving us a sort of rude sketch, as it were, 
of an invasion advancin^f iiTegularly towards the 
west. .See M. liertrniul.s Anhialogic Celtiqite et 
Gauloiso; also K. von Becker's Vcrsuck cincr 
Zr/m/ig (hr Celhnfmuc (1883), pp. lld-llS). 

For reasons already indicated, the question of 
Celtic ethnology is a very ditlieult one, hut it is 
considerahly more diflicult'thau would appear from 
what has here been mentioned ; for besides two 
Celtic sets of invaders, 'there are also to be taken 
into acconiit the non-Aryan races that previously 
occupied tlie countries to wliich the Celts came. 
Tliese pre-Celtic populations probably survived in 
eonsideralde nuinber'i, and one of the effects of a 
second Celtic inva.s-ion may be sujiposed to have 
beau to force the earlier Celtic settlers to am^ga- 
mate with the ancient inhahitants, and to mtdee 
common cause ,witli them against the later Aryan 
hordes. So it may be e.vpected that the language 
of the Goidelic Celts will prove to liave absorbed 
a larger non-Aryan element than that of the 
Brythons. Similarly, one might take for granted 
that the physical type of the people speaking the 
Goidelic dialects should prove less purely Arj’an ; 
but this feature i.s obscured by the fact of the 
eounter-inva-vions which Wales and other westem 
portions of Britain have undergone in liistorical 
times at the hand,s of Ireland. Lastly, it is right 
^ add that in so far ns the people, whoso language 
is or ha-s been Celtic, are Aryans, one might expect 
the type to he that, of tall men, with more or less 
light hair and blue eyes ; on the other hand, the 
pallet men, with dark hair and black eyes, wWeh 
it was the fashion till lately to rosanl as the 
genuine and t.TOical Celts, are probably not to be 
regarded as Celts at all, but as Ivomians or 
representatives of the pre-Celtic and non-Aryan 
^e, whose hunting-ground the soil of the British 
Islands may be said to have been long before the 
nrst Aiyan set foot in them. 

The Celtic languages and literatures will be found 


under Bbittany, Cohn WAIL, Gaelic, Iiiepand, 
IWtLEs. See also Abyan, FA’IINOlogy, I’hil- 
OLOGY, DEUIDS, 

Besides the works already mentioned, tlio following' 
should be consulted; Jlullenhoff’a Veutsehc AUeHums- 
kiinde (Berlin, 1887); tVindisoh’s nrtiole ‘Koltisolm 
.Spraohen' in the AUgeninm Encyklopialit da- TFi'sscu- 
schaflen iiml Kihiaie, together with tho reviews on the 
same in the Sevite Odtique, vol. vi. pp. iW.'i-lDO^ 
Hubner’s Insa-iptioncs JSritannice Oh-istianw (Berlin, 
1876) ; Brambacli’s C’oi-pus Inserip. Jlkemcnamw. ; and the 
volumes of the Carpus Inscrip. Lalimrum, piihlishedhy 
the Berlin Academy, espooinlly tlioso for Britain (vii.), 
Spain (it), Gallia Narhouensis (xii.), G.allia Cmalpina 
(V.), and lUyrlcum (hi.). 

Cements. These may be roughly divided into 
three classes: (1) The stone cements, including 
Roman and Portland cements, and ordinary mortar, 
which are used in thiokish layers for imitmg stoiiir 
and brick work, and for protective coverings to 
buildings; (2) substances wliieh form binding 
joints of much less but still appreciable thicknass, 
such a,s white lead, red lead, and pntty; and {ti} 
cements wliioh require to be used in extremely thin 
coatings, such as glue, isinglass, and dissolved 
caoutchouc. 

Ordinarn Mortar is a mixture of slaked lime- 
[calcium hj/droxule) and sand, made into a jiaste 
with water. Generally one part of limo to three 
or four parts of sand are used, but the proportioms 
vary according to the purity of tho lime omployod. 
Very pure or fat lima, such as that made by imni- 
ing'wliite chalk or white nmrble doo.s not make 
so good a mortar as lime obtained from le.ss pure 
limestones, which are hv far tlie most abundant. 
The more thoroughly tkc ingredients are inter- 
mixed, the more complete will bo the subsequent 
liardening of the mortar. As commonly laid in the 
joints of brick or stone work, mortar sols suffioi- 
ently fast to allow building operations to proceed 
froiu day to clay with occasional longer intervals, 
hut it takes years — perhaps in many oases cen- 
turies— to reach its maximum harclness, Tho 
setting and subsequent slow hardening of mortar 
are usually considered to bo due, in the first in- 
stance, simply to the loss of water, and afterwards, 
to the absorption by the lime of carbonio acid from 
the atmospliero, tlie carbonate of lime thus foriiu'd 
binding together the sand and stone. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if this is an altogether satisfactory 
explanation. Tho mortar used in many medieval 
buildings is largely mixed with small pebbles. In 
a number of cases this has proved to be of a more 
durable nature than the atone used along with it. 

Fiizzolana or Pozsuolaim, a loo.sely eohoront 
volcanic sand found at Pozzuoli, near Naples, lia.s 
been long celebrated for its property of forming 
a hydraulic cement when mixed with ordinary 
lime. It is composed of silica, with a little 
magnesia and pQta.sh or soda, alumina, lime, and 
o.xide of iion. 

_ Soman CfeuicuL— Certain natural mixtures of 
lime and clay are called cemont-stoues. The claya 
of some of the newer geological formations in the 
south of England, for e.'fainple, contain counses of 
septarian niidulealsee Septaeia), which have been 
m great request for making the best kinds of 
Koman cement. They are concretions of impnire 
calcai’eous matter, many of them having this 
analysis-. Carbonate of lime, 66; silica, 18; alnmina, 
7 ; and. protoxide of iron, 6 ; or consist of those sub- 
stances m nearly that proportion. Cement-stones 
are carefully ealoined in kilns, and afterwards 
ground and sifted. _ Good Roman cement sliould 
set in about 15 minutes, and this fliiiok-aetling' 
priuierty makes it valuable for work which raquire.s 
to be executed between tides and for other pui’po.ses 
where Uie cement used must harden quickly. It is 
at best of but medium strength. Sonic natural 
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cements are slow-sotting, and these do not contain 
more than 22 per cent, of clay. Tliey set under 
water when lialf tlieir weight consists of clay. The 
proportion of sand used ivitli Eoman cement should 
not much exceed that of the cement. Wlien em- 
ploj'ed for external coatings of buildings it is apt 
to effloresce and become nnsigljtly. 

Portland Cmnant . — Tliis is con.sidererl by far tlie 
most important of the stone cements. It is an 
artificial product, named from its resemblance to 
Portland Stone, but is much more largely used 
than Eoman cement. In the manufacture o'f Port- 
land cement on tiro banks of the Thames and the 
JMedw'ay by the wet process, three parts of white 
chalk are mixed witli one part of clay or mud from 
the lower reaches of these rivers. The two snh- 
atances, along with water, are placed in a ‘wash 
mill ’ in which strong revolving knives or eutteis 
reduce the whole to a creamy ‘slun-y’ or .slip. 
The slurry then passes by gravitation to backs or 
reservoirs. There it is allowed to settle for some 
weeks, when, the superfluous water is removed by 
decantation. The mixture is next dried on heated 
iron plates or on the floor of a lieated chamber, 
and then burned in kilirs, Pinally it is ground to 
a line powder. Ivlotlilications of the wet proce,-.? 
by wliich the large re.servoii's are di.spen.sed with 
have been introduced in recent years. In other 
parts of the country Portland cement is manu- 
factured by the dry proce.ss from tlie liard lime- 
stones of other formations tlian the chalk, along 
with olay| or shale. These lime.stones are crashed 
.small, mi.xed in the proper proportion with clay 
or sliale, then roughly burned, and ground to 
powder. This powder slightly moistened is passed 
through a pug-mill, and then made into bricks, 
tvliioli are afterwards burned in kilns and reduced to 
powder. 

Since Portland cement is hardly ever employed 
in the pure or neat state, its .strength is perhaps 
best tested when it is mixed with an equal weight 
of sand. The best cement so mixed and moulded 
in the state of a stiff mortar, into any convenient 
shape, when tested after the lapse of seven days, 
dnrmg six of rYhicli it is customary to keep it 
immersed in water, exceeds in tensile strength 
200 lb. per square inch, and in crushing stren^Ii, 
tested by IJ-iuch cubes, 1000 lb. for the same area. 
Its strength in tlie nnmi.xed state Ls much greater. 
Much of the Portland cement made is, however, 
little more than half as strong as the best kind. 
Pmmau cement of good quality mixed to the same 
extent with sand as tlie above, and tested under tlie 
same conditions, has on an average a tensile stiengtli 
of 30 lb., and a orusliing strength of 200 lb. iu each 
case per square inch. Portland cement is slow in 
setting compared with most varieties of Roman 
cement. Both Portland and Roman cement form 
hydruuUo mortars — that is, they set under water. 
No mortar will do thi.s which contains less than 
10 per cent, of silica. 

Till clo.se on 1810 Portland cement was hardly 
known, but the use of it has e.xtendecl rapidly, 
especially in recent years. Its nio,st important 
application i.s in the construction of docks and 
harbour.s, many of which are partly or wliollj'- 
built of it, mixed witli sand and broken stones, in 
the form of a concrete. In tliis state, or simply 
mixed with sand, it is also much employed for 
other purposes where strength and durability are 
required. Giving to the nature of some of the 
extensive engineering works in wliieh Portland 
cement is largely used, it is plainly of groat con- 
sequence that its properties miould he thoroughly 
understood. Numerous failures with it have taken 
place. The chemical investigation into the case 
of the Aberdeen docks in 1887 distinctly showed 
the deleterious action of sea-water rrpon this sub- 


stance. P,ut it is also known that objects made of 
uniuLxed Portlanil cement from the works of some 
of the best makers urll sometimes keep good for 
nearly twenty years, and then crumble to pieces 
even when not e.xposed out of doors .at all. Of 
course explanations of these failures are furth- 
coming. They are generally attributed to careless- 
ness in the manufacture of the cement, or in the 
selection of the material-s for it. Bat if they occur, 
as they have done, with cements that have stood 
very well the ordinary mechanical tests, how can 
any cement of this kind bo entirely depended upon 
for durability ? Twenty, thirty, or even fifty yeain 
is far too short a time to test tlie lasting property 
of a building material of this nature. The use of 
Portland cement in pavements ami for arcbitectm al 
ornaments is not attended with much risk, and 
for such purposes it is veiy suitable. The capit.al 
employed in the iiianufacture in tire.at Britain is 
jiiobaldy near two luillious sterling. For American 
cements, see Rosexd.vle. 

Scott's Sclenic Cement consists of burnt limestone 
mixed with about a per cent, of sulphate of lime 
in tlie form of plaster of Paris, ami ground to 
powder. The presence of the sulphate arrests the 
slaking action of the lime, causes the cement to 
set more cjiiiekly, and admit.? of more sand being 
used witli it than oulinary lime does. This cement 
has been a good deal used for plastering, and to 
some e.xtent also for mortar. 

Piaster of Paris (see Al.ib.v.stee and GvrsuM). 
— This material is ii.sed for cementing marble and 
alabaster in niuoli the .same way as mortar is in 
brick-work. It is also employed for uniting the 
separately moulded pieces of any large object cast 
in the same material. Sometimes it is selected 
for fixing metal mounts to glass. 

Keents Cement is made by saturating plaster of 
Paris in small lumps with alum and reoaloining 
it. It then forms a hard plaster for the projecting 
portions of halls and rooms, such as pilasters, 
columns, and skirtings. It is capable of taking 
a high polish. 

Parian or Keating’s Cement somewhat resembles 
Keene’s. In its manufacture borax as well as 
alum is added to the plaster of Paris. 

Martin's Cement is another kind, with plaster of 
Paris for its ba.'iis, but instead of borax, carbonate 
of potash is added, and sometimes hydrochloric 
acid as well. With the exception of Scott's, these 
plaster of Paris cements are only used in plastering 
or other internal work — not for mortars. 

Mastic Cement, consisting of a mixtiue of burnt 
clay or limestone in a powdered state, with boiled 
oil* and litharge, tvas more in use formerly than 
now; but though expensive, it is an excellent 
material for preventing the admission of rain-water 
at certain joints about buildings, sucli as where 
wood and stone work come together at windows. 
It was also used for covering extemal mouldings. 

Rust or Iron Cement . — Joints in iron-work, such 
as those for hot-water pipes, are filled up with a 
cement of iron boring.s or turnings, niLxed witli 
at least 2 per cent, of sal-ammoniac. Sometimes 
sulphur in powdei' is .added. The iron o.xidises 
and forms a firm joint. 

Suiphur Cement . — For jointing earthenware 
pipes, and occasionally for fixing bars of iron 
into stone, a cement is made of sulplmr, resin, and 
brick-dust. It is a cheap but not a strong cement 
wbere metal is concerned. 

IJ'ater-giass Cemenis . — For furnaces one kind 
consists of burnt and unbnrnt firaelay made 
plastic with silicate of soda or water-glass. 
Another cement, capable of standing a high heat, 
is formed of asbestos pow'der made into a paste 
with silicate of soda. The same silicate mixed 
with ground glass makes an acid-proof cement. 
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White mirJ I!u/ Lem! Either white 

lead or led lead hy it‘'elf, or a iiiixtiire of hoth, is 
iiiucli in loijiie^t a«'a ecineiit for the joint'^ of slate 
or jrlafS cistern?., .such a~ aqiiariuiut,. Tliese .are .also 
fr:ii]doypd for the joints of eas-iiipes, fur cernentiiifr 
iiiet.ariuriunts to olass tubes, and other chemical 
ami electrical nuijioses. White and red lead 
cements are ni.'ide up with boiled linseed-oil, .and 
fconietunes oold si/e is added. ^lixed white and 
red lead niahe .a very hard .and lirm cement. A 
cement of these two substances and p;round jduin- 
hago in eipual parts, mixed with oil, is said to 
stand a steain-joints. 

Hliril-lnr Cements— Xn c.xcellent cement is m.ade 
by diiiestiii'; 4 oz. of the finest .shell-lac in 3 oz. of 
metliylated .spirit in a warm pdace. It should he 
ni.ade' into a consistency like thick syrupi. This 
makes a tirm cement for mending pieces of glass, 
cliin.T., ornamental stones, and ivory. It i.s not 
.soluble in water. A che.tper, hut still ' very 
serviceable cement can be formed hy dissolving 
shell-lac in wood najditha. For some [jiirpo'e.s 
shell-lac itself is used as cement hy simply melting 
it. 

JCartnc (tine is a mixture of shell-lac in a solution 
of india-ruhher. It is made into thin .siieets, and 
Mtdteil when required for use in shi[duiilding, &e. 

fidntin null Ishujlass Cements. — Fish-glue, 
gelatin, or Eingla'S (q.v.), made upi with dilute 
acetic acid and other bodies into a jelly or thick 
liquid, produces a cement slightly v.arying in its 
n.ttui’e, for mending china, glass, ivory, honej and 
other substances, Foulk^s cement and liquid 
fish-glue are cenieiits of this class. These can he 
obtained in a convenient form for use in hardware 
or druggists' sliops. They are more or less soluble 
in water, so that articles mended with them must 
be quickly wtished. Cement of mi.ved glue and 
glycerine, sometimes with tannin added, is occa- 
sionally Used for leatlier and elotli. 

Amiotht/i Of Diiimoiul Ccinent. — The following 
is the reputed forimilii for pro[iariug the cement 
U'Cil hy the Armenian jewelleis for att.icliing 
diamonds, &c., without any metallio setting: 
'Dissolve live or six hits of guni-mastie, each the 
.size of a large pea, in as much rectitied spuiit of 
wine as will fuilfiee to render it liquid ; and in 
anotlier vessel dissolve .as much isinglass, pu-eviously 
a little softened in water— though none of the 
w.ater must be used — in French brandy, or good 
rum, as will make a 2-ouiice phial of very strong 
glue, adding two very small hits of galbanum or 
ammoniacnm, which must he ruhhed or ground 
till they are dissolved. Then mix the wliole with 
a sufficient lie<at. Keep the glue in a phial closely 
stoiiped, and wiien it is to he used, set the pdiia! in 
Imiling water.' 

Elustic Cements. — One part of caoutchouc dis- 
solved in ,S p.arts of eliloroform; also, 5 pjart.s of 
ciioutchonc m 3 parts of chloroform, with 1 part of 
powdered gum-mastic added. Benzole is sometimes 
Used inste.ad of chlori)f(jrm as the solvent. Another 
elastic cement can he made hy a mixture of gutta- 
percha and caoutchouc <lissoived in bisulphide of 
carbon. The solvent.s of tlie.se cements must not 
le e.xpijtaid to any but a gentle lieat. 

Besin Cements. — There are a great number of 
cenient.s j)<artly formed of ordinary resin. One 
kind consists of resin 4, beeswax 1, and whiting 
1 part. The proportion.s of these ingredients in 
the same order for another are 15, 1, and 4. 
Another i.s made from resin 4, and plaster of Pai-is 
1 piart. These cements are used to fi.x pieces of 
Hone, glass, &c. to handle.s when grinding them. 
Ke.sm, pitch, bee.swax, and plaster of Paiis or 
Dnck-du.st are made np in v.arious iiroportions into 
cements. 

Cutters' Cement, u.'ied for fixing knive-s and forks 


in liandles, is made of equtal weights of resin and 
hiick-diist melted together; or, for a superior 
quality, 4 parts of resin, 1 of beesw.ax, .and 1 of 

lirick-diist. . , 111 

Copal v.arnish, mastic varnish, Canada iial.sam, 
.and gold size are each useful occasionally for 
cementing substances like two pieces of ghass 
together. 

Ceiiient-stone, a somewhat argillaceous and 
ferruginous lime.stone, generally compact,^ whicli is 
occasionally employed for making hydraulic mortar 
or cement. The L'eiucnt-stone Series is the^ iiaiiie 
of a group of strata occurring in the Carbonifcrou.s 
.System of Scotland. See C-iitBONifEROUS System. 

Cemetery (from the Greek loimeterion, liter- 
ally ‘ a sleepiing-place ' ) may mean any graveyard, 
or other jil.ace of de]io.sit for tlie dead ; hut it has 
lately acquired .a special meaning, applic.ahle to 
those extensive oniauient.al liiiri.al-grounds wdiich 
have recently come into use as the practice of 
imrying within anil around churches was oi-adiially 
.abandoned (see Buni.VL). The (ine huri.al-grnunds 
of the Turks, extending over large tracts adorned 
by cedai-s and other trees, may have .sugge.stcd the 
p'l.an to western Europeans. Those round Con- 
stantinople are famous, and are dense forests of 
cypresses. A Jilo-sleiii grave is never reo^ieiied, and 

I 11 cvpiress is ii.siially idanted after every iiitenncnt. 

1 Of 'western cities, Paris took the lead in thi.s 
respect; and in Britain there are now no coiisider- 
ahle towms near which there Is not .at least one 
ceiiieteiy, and the legislation mentioned under the 
head of Buri.VL ha.s rendered their esLahlishmcnt, 
to a certain extent, .a legal necessity. Tiiere u’a.s 
at first a natural feeling of regret .at the pro.speot of 
(leserting places of deposit for the dead so hallowed 
hy ancient use and recent associ.atioiiR as tlie 
cfiurcli and tlie churchyard. On the other liand, 
the new places of interment began to become 
attractive in virtue of tlieir tree.? and flowers, 
n.atural scenery, and works of nionument.al art. 
The new cemeteries are in many instances cheerful 
open places, and in tlieni the place of rest for tlie 
de.ad has rather tended to improve than to iindur- 
iiiine the health of the living. One of the lir.st 
and most celehr.ated of modern European ceme- 
teries is that of Pure la Cliai.se (q.v.), near Paris, 
the .arrangements of which have been generally 
followed in the cemeteries of London and other 
Enffilsh cities. It rv.as laid out in 1804, and is now 
watliin the enceinte of the city. The' Cmnpo Santa of 
Pisa ( 1228-83 ), tlie pantheon of the Pisans, has lieeii 
the model of many Italian cemeteries. It i.s .an 
oblong court, surrounded hy lofty arcades of m.arhlc, 
and adorned witli famous fr 0 ,scoeB and rvorks of art. 
Ill the centre is a mass of earth brought from tlie 
Holy Land. The Genoese Campo Snnto contains 
an enormous wealth of sculpture. One Neapoli- 
tan cemetery (tlie Campo Santo Vecchio) differs 
widely from most others. It contains 366 deep 
pits, one of whicli is opened each d.ay, and in 
it all the interments of the day take place. At 
night a funeral service is perfonnecl, and the 
pit is filled with earth .and lime, not to be re- 
ojiened till the year after. Tlie Sicili.an cataoomhs 
are also a kind of cemetery. Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery dates from 1832; other well-lainwn London 
cemeteries are those of Highgate and Woking 
(1855), near Guildford, 7000 acres in area, with a 
crematory. The Dean Cemetery at Eilinhurgh, 
and the Necropolis of Glasgow, are notable ; that 
of Glasuevin, outside of Dublin, is the most 
celebrated _ in Ireland. English cemeteries are 
usually divided into two portions— one conse- 
crated for tlie huiials of members of the Estab- 
lished Church, over whose remains the funeral 
service E re.ad, and one uncoiisecrated, for the 
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buriaJH of ilissontors. In tlio Uiiiletl States great 
pains are bestowed on the adorninBiit of cemeteries. 
Tlie most famous are Mount Aulnirn, near Boston, 
Greenwood in I’rooklyn, and Laurel Hill, near 
Pliiladelpliia. See BuitrAl,. 

Cciici, Bbatiucic, ‘the beautiful parricide,’ was 
the daughter of Francesco Ce7ici, a lioman noble- 
man of colossal wealth. According to Muratori 
{Aniiales, lib. x. ), Francesco was twice married, 
Beatrice being the youiigest of tu'elve ohildi-en by 
the first wife. Alter his second marriage, he 
treated the oliihlren of his first wife in a i-evolting 
manner, and was even acemsed of hii'ing bandits to 
jnunler two of liis sons on their return from Spain. 
The beauty of Beatrice inspired liiiu with the 
horriljle and incestuous desire to possess her person; 
with iningleil lust and halo he persecuted her from 
day to day, until circumstances enabled hmi to 
Bomsummate Iii.s brutality. The unfortunate girl 
besought the lielp of her rolative.s, and of Pope 
Clemont VII. { Aklobrandini), hut did not receive 
it ; whereupon, in company witli lier .step-mother 
ajid lier brother, Giacomo, she planned the murder 
of her unnatural parent, into whoso brain two 
hire<l assassins drove a large nail { 9th September 
loOS). The crime wa.s discovered, and both she 
and Giacomo were put to the torture; Giacomo 
eoufe.s.Hod, Inrt Beatrice persisted in the deolaiation 
that she -was innocent. All, however, were con- ! 
detuned and beheaded (lOtU Sc))tember 1590). 
Such i.s Muratori’s narrative. Others allege that 
Beatrice was the innocent victim of an infernal 
plot. The results, however, of Bertolotti s inve.sti- 
Hations {Franccscc Cenei a lasua Fcaiiiglia, 1877), 
based on original documents and contemporary 
notices, go far to deprive the story of the Cenci 
tragedy of tlie romantic elements on which Slielley’s 
powerful tragedy luaiuly turns. Francesco, it 
would appear, was profligate, but no monster : 
Beatrice at the time she murdered her father was 
not sixteeUj hut tweuty-one years of age, was far 
from beautiful, and was probably tlie mother of 
an illegitimate son. And Bertolotti further shows 
that the sweet and mournful conutenaiico wliich 
forms one of tlie treasure.s of the Barheiini Pal.ace 
in Rome cannot possibly he a portrait of Beatrice 
by Guido, who never painted in Home till some 
nine years after Beatrice’s death. See an article 
in the Ediiibiirgk Eeiiiiiw for January 1879. 

Cenis. See Mont Cenis. 

€enobitcs. See Monachlsm. 

Ccnomauiail, the name given by French geo- 
logists to the Lower Chalk and Upper Greoiisaiul 
of English geologists. 

€enotapll (Gr. Icenotajion ; kenos, ‘empty,’ 
and iafos, ‘a tomb’), a monument which does not 
contain the remains of tlie deceased. Tliey were 
originally erected for those wliose hones could not 
he found, as for those who liad peiislied at sea. 
Latterly the name wa.s applied to tombs built by 
a man during his lifetime for himself and the 
meinhers of las family. The memorials in West- 
minster Abbey to Franklin and Gordon are ceno- 
taphs. 

tenser (Fr. cnce,nsoir, from Lat. incendo, ‘1 
burn’), a vase, or other sacred vessel, used for 
burning Incense (q.v, ). Censers were used in the 
Hebrew service of the temple. The ordinary 
censer, called also a thurible (Lat. tlmribulum, 
from thus, ‘frankincense’), used in Catholic ser- 
vices, is a metallic vessel for holding burning char- 
coal, of brass oi latten, silver, silver-plated, or 
even of gold. It is shaped like a vase or cup. 
has a movable cover, usuallj^ perforated, and is 
suspended by chains ( general! v four in number) so 
as to be swung to and fro fur the readier dispersion 


of the , smoko of the incense, which is thrown upon 
tlie Jive charcoal. 

CensorS) the name of two Roman officers of 
state of liigfi dignity, whose duties related to the 
oflicial registration of the citizens {census), the 
superintendence of public morals (regimen moruin), 
and arrangements for the collection of the jmhlic 
revenue and the e.xecution of public works. They 
were elected in the comitia cciitiiriata, presided 
over by a consul. The term of oflicc at first ]a.sted 
five years, hut was shortly afterwards limited to 
eighteen months. The censorship was regarded as 
the higlicst dignity in the state, e.xcept the dictator- 
ship. It was a sacred and irre.spon.sible magis- 
tracy, whose powers were vast and undefined, and 
whose decisions were received with solemn rever- 
ence. The census or registration was taken in the 
Campus Martius, in a building called Villa Publkce, 
It Avas a complete catalogue of tlie citizens of 
Roiiii}, statuig in detail the age of each, the amount 
of his property, and the numher of his eliildreii. 
Ne.xt the censors drew up a list of the equites, 
entitled to liave a horse at the puhlie expen.se, 

I and made up the roll of senators, supplying the 
vacancies. The regimen mortim was the most 
dreaded and absolute of their powers. It grew 
natmally out of the e.xereise of tlie previous duty, 
which compelled them to exclude unworthy persons 
from the lists of citizens. Gradually the super- 
intendence of the cetisor extended from the public 
to the private life of citizens. They could inflict 
disgrace (ignominui) on any one whose conduct 
did not square with their notions of rectitude or 
duty. For instance, if a man neglected the cul- 
tivation of his fields, or carried on a disreputable 
trade, or refused to inan-y, or treated his family 
either too kindly or too harslily, or was extrava- 
gant, or guilty of bribery, cowardice, &e., he might 
be degraded, according to his rank, or otheruuse 
punished. Tlie administration of tlie finances of 
the state included the regulation of the tributum 
or property-tax ; of the vectiguliu, such as the 
titlies paid for the public lands, salt-works, mines, 
customs, &c., which were usually le.ased out to 
speculatoi's for live years ; the pre 2 )aration of the 
state budget, &c. The office ot censor continued 
to be filled by patricians till 351 u.c., when Censor 
Marcins Rutiliib, a plebeian, was elected. Twelve 
yeai-s later it was enacted that one of tlie ceiibors 
( there ivere always two ) must he a [ileheian. In 
131 B.G. both censors for the first time ivere 
lileheians. 

t'cusorship of Press. See Pke,ss. 

Census means the counting of the peoitle. Tlie 
word is a Latin one, and was afiplied to the 
functions which the Roman Censoni (ij.v.) per- 
formed of periodically enumerating the people, but 
no records of these enumerations remain, and indeed 
we have but a feiv scattered notices of them. In 
Greece a census wa.s established by Solon at Athens 
for the double ^lurpose of facilitating taxation and 
classifying the citizens. Religious prejudice iire- 
vented any censuses being taken during tlie 
middle ages, and it was not till tlie ISth century 
that tlie necessity for obtaining correct informa- 
tion as to the population of European countries over- 
came this feeling. The first country to undertake 
a census on a scientific basis ivas Sweden in 
1749; in France an enumeration ivas made in 
1700, hut the first reliable ivo-s not taken till 
1801. In America the first census was taken 
in 1790, and in England in 1801. Censuses are 
now taken in Austria, Belgium, Italy, Norway 
and Siveden, Russia, Switzerland, the United 
States of America, India, and most of the 
British colonies, every ten years; in France 
and Germany eveiy five years ; in Spain at irreg- 
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i nlsT i!itwval', the nevt after that of 1S80 havin'; 

hpi-n in 1S77. Tlie Interaaticmil Statistical Cnn- 
[ i-Tt'''. wiiieli eoiipi'ts of eminnit statisticians from 
all comiirie,', iia^ ilone niucli to improve the taking 
cenjitiPCP, anti now several countries, such as 
Austria, Eelgiutn, Italy, PrUhsia, Kussia, anil 
.Su'itzcrl.anil, liave statistical huveaus for the piir- 
j jm-c, amongst other things, of controlling the taking 
' of the pevioJiaal census. In a few countries in- 
1 formation as to the religion of the population, and 
I in some r.ases .addition, al particiilam, are obtained, 
i such as the census of 'useful domestic animals' 
j in Norway . 

lu the Tirited Kingdom the practice is for 
fiarliatncnt to ji.iss special .acts direetiiig the tak- 
■ iiig of each cenws. These .acts provide that 
! liie registnirs of Ijirths and deaths sliall be the 
, officer? thniugh whom the censu,? is to he taken hy 
j enunieratur?, of whom at tlie ceiisns of 1881 there 
1 were upward.? of 30,000 employed in England alone. 

) All the registrars' districts are so subdivided that 
) no cnuiiieratriY has more houses than ho can con- 
! veniently visit in one day. The enumerators have 
I to deliver schedules .at all house.?, retpiiving par- 
j ticular? concerning every person who is alive at 
! midnigiit preceding the census d.ay, and on the 
j census day to collect them. Account has also to 
‘ he taken of all persons not dwelling in houses 
j wheiever found, .-inrl of persons travelling, and 
i person? in ships, barges, &c. The enumerators are 
J aiithtirrsod to regniro the infnvmatkm necesssiuy for 
^ tlie census.^ and persons refu.sing to answer or 
) wilfully giving false an.sw'ers to tlie ouestions are 
rendered liable to penalties. The partioular-s to be 
I murred ia each census are specified in the act 
[ directing it to he t.iken. The Census Act, 1880, 

: required that the census of the folloiring year 
efiCi^d show ‘the name, .«ex, age, rank, pi-o- 
ie.s.sion or occupation, cuuditiou as to marria''e, 
relation to head of family, and hirthplace of eveiy 
imng fj^ersou wlio abode ia every house on the 
night of .Sunday the 3d of April 1881, and also 
wiietlier any were Idiiul or deaf and dumb, or 
imbecile or lunatic.’ When the schcdHles liave 
been col ected they are transmitted to the cea.su.s 
07Zice» ivJierti tilt? ivoric of tabulation, u*hieli taice« 
almut two years, is carried out. Tiie census when 
fim?hpd IS presented to parliament in the form of 
several bulky v-oluiiicy. H.-uxIly any two countries 

demsKded, tlms some census scliedulea contain 

ilTrm "rm i‘““3ehokl 

mbim ijeirfins, blind, deaf and dumb, idiots 

uisane person.?, pereons who have been convicted 
Kii‘ny languages are spoken bvthe 
entered; how many are at school; ‘how 
manv exercise the tranchise ; how many rooms and 
windows there are in the house, and so on U mi 

“thfScd Ki?“f^ ohtai religious BtS 

M tne tjiited lyingdom ; since that year the census 
•Shons the religious statistics of Ireland oSy. 

biiited States aims at giving a 


the United States cent ia a liimize coin, tluj lOOth 
part of the dollar, or nearly one h.'ilfpomiy Iiiigli,?li, 
and the Canadian cent has the same value. The 
centime, the 100th part of the Krciioli fr.aiio, and 
of the value of ,\tli of an English penny, has huoii 
adopted in llelgiiun, and, under other iiaum.H, in 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland; and the Spaiii.sh 
real (24d. j also is divided into KJO ottutiuies. The 
rental in tlie Uniteil States, legalised in 1878, is 
100 lb. avoivdnpoiB (cf. ClSNTNEll). See DliUIMAT, 
SVSTBM. 

€entaurcii, apakearotio genua of ComiioKila', 
containing about two hundred species, all liurha- 
ceous annual and perennial, of wliioli live or six 
are natives of Britain. Tlie specie,? m(j.st familiar, 
on account of its beauty, ia the hluo C. cyunus (.sco 
CoEN-PLovyEE ), which is soiiiotiineH sown as an 
annual; while its larger perennial ally, C, iiiiijl- 
taiLa, with white or purple ray lloruts, is a familiar 
denizen of ukl-fiishioued gavdonu ; (J. uinoriauM ia 
.1 showy lil.ao-purple .annual (8 or 4 feet); wliilo 
the orient.-il Sweat Sultan (6'. niusehuta) and 
Yellow Sultan ( C. mnberhou ) are also not uiicoiii- 
iiion; the latter two heiug often sold under the 
ii.nme of Amberboa. Among iiereiuiiiils, the largo, 
downy C. huhylotika, with yellow lliiwers, is uftou 
cultivated ; also C. raciicsina and (J. cumlidminui, 
of which the silver-white pinnate loaves funiish an 
.admired eontra.st to bright-coloured liodiUiig-plaiitH. 
.Sei-erat species (C. cakkrapa, &e,) bear the namo 
of fetar-thistle, fvoui theii’ .spiny iiivolucro, Simio 
are common wayside weeds, often trouble.soma in 
pastures, notably C. nigra, the Conmnm or IJlack 
Knapweed, also called Horse Knot in 8uutliiiul ; 
a.Qd th$ closfely Jtllicd C. Scxthiunu, Thy llowura or 
roots of several sjiecies were formerly usud in 
heTh^^' t^^^ astringent roots employed by 


people. ‘and is illustrated bv a large mans 

quines, ihus there are maps showin"- the nrp 
valence of certain diseases; otheis the arefoS^' 

eSs TT'l I-^ftedStatesXXf 

an exceeilinglyl^^^^^ 

bill prepared for the taking of the eSm of S 
<«Ppercoin, the lOOtli part of tLSerTifg^ “ 


Ceil taiirs (‘bull-killers’), a wild race uf men 
who inhabited, in early times, tlie foroHt,s and 
mountains of Tiies.saly, and wh().so eliief ucoiipaliuii 
was bn 1-hnnling. Humor, the lirst who mentions 
tliein, descrilie.s tlieiii merely as savage, giguntie 
and covered with hair. They do ml appear us 
monstei-s, half-man and half-liorse. until Llm a"'u of 
1 mdar. Tire most ancient nccimut of lliu niniio. 
oent.aurs, .sometimeR con.sulered as distjnt'l, huh 
more often confounded with the Oonlnurs, i,s that 

Geni-nX r of Magnesian mare,s and 

Cei tauius himselt the offspring of Ixioii and a 
cloud. The Cent.anrs are celehrated in Greek 
mythology on account of their struggles with the 
Lapitlim (q-v^b and with Hercute^ Tlie most 
famous was Clm-on, the teacbor of Achilles and 
other heroes. In works of art the Contiinre wore 

Hiffet? ®‘f fo tke loins, with' 

Uie i^b of the body that ot a hopse. It is wortli 
mentioning that the llexican.s, wlio had no iiativo 
horse.?, when they first saw the Spaniards on 

fke hoi'se and man 
together made but one animal. 

a pretty little annual 
^f"f‘“'“acete, with piuk nr rose coloured 
flowers. They possess the tonic and other n od 
cmal virtues of gentian, and the Common cXi rl 
(E. Caitaurum) haa especially been osloamed in 
mechemo since the days of DiosVirides and tSeu 

and although no longer in the lilifirmactnm'ia ha 

Ge^iny ‘ sometimes Called 

Centenarian. See LoifSEviTr. 
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Centenary, consisting of a iuinilred (Lat. 
ceutum ), a period of a hundred years, is now usually 
employed to signify a commomoration of an event, 
as the hirtli ( sonuitinies tlie death ) of a great man. 
The centenary of Burns’s hirtli was celehrated in 
ISSO; the W-centenary of Pope in 1S88; the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare in 18(14. The centenary of 
American Iiulependeueo was celebrated by a (Jen- 
tcnnial Exhibition in 1876; the octo-centenary of 
the Bologna University in 1888. 

Centering', the framework iipjon which an 
arch or vault of stone, brick, or iron i.e supported 
during its eonstructioii. The simplest form of 
centering is tliat u.sod by masons and hrieklaj'era 
for the arches of coiniuon windows and doors. 
Thi.s is merely a deal-hoard of the reipiired aliapie, 
upon the curved edge of whicli the bricks or.stone.s 
or the arcli are siyiported until they are keyed 
in. In building bridges or other ,‘striictiire.s where 
arches of great suaii are to bo eonstriicted, the 
centering is usually made of framed timbers, or 
timbers and iron combined. The arrangement of 
the timliei-s should he such that the sti-ain upon 
■each shall he mainly a thrii.st in the direction of its 
length, for if the strain were transverse, a compara- 
tively alight force would snap it, and if a longi- 
tudinal pull, the whole structure would he no 
alronger than the joints holding the pieces of 
timber together. In arelie.s of great .span, a longi- 
tudinal pulling strain is almost inevitable in .some 
parts, as a beam of groat length ivotild bend to 
some (jxtciit uiuler a thrusting strain. In such 
cases great skill and care arc dciiiamled in the 
de.signing and construction of the joints. A.s an 
arch ia liiiilt from the piers towards the keystone, 
the weight upon the haunche.s tluriiig constniction 
tends to push the crown upwards, and therefore the 
problem of designing a framed centering involves 
the resistance of this teucleiioy, ns well as the sup- 
porting of the weight of the materials. Occasion- 
ally, ■when a very great span is I'cq^uired, and the 
navigation will permit, piers are built on the bed 
•of the river, or piles are driven into it. to support 
the cenierliig directly, simplifying it, and at the 
same time facilitating a more rigid disposition tlian 
in centering supported only from the side.s. See 
article Bbidge tor descriptions and illustrations 
of three types of centering ; ( 1 ) that for tlie bridge 
over the Dec at Chester, Vol. II., page 437, sup- 
ported directly from the bed of the river ; also 
the eentering for t!ie Ballochmyle Bridge; (2) 
inclined struts in jiairs supported from tlie sides, 
as Reimie’s centering for Waterloo Bridge, page 
4.38; (3) trussed woodeu girders supported from 
the .side.s, a.s llennie’.s centering for London Bridge, 
piage 438. 

Cupolas, like those of the Pantlieon and St 
Peters at Rome, St Paul’s in London, or the flat 
domes of the Turkish mosques, requii’e very effec- 
tive centerings. 

Centigrade. See Cei,.sius and Theiijiometek. 

Centipede, a general name for the membere of 
one of the orders of tlie class Myriimoda, Popu- 
larly they are soraetimes calle'd (^alley-worms, 
technically Cliilopoda. Like the Millipedes, which 
form the most important neighbour order, the 
Centipedes are .segmented animals bearing jointed 
appendages, having a well-defined head mrnished 
with feelers and jaws, and breathing by means of 
air-tubes or tracbe®. 

Structure ,. — Tlie Centipede is like a primitive 
insect in its general structure.— {«) Externals ^ — 
The body is divided into well-marked rings, but 
the region behind tlie distinct head is practically 
•uniform, and not divisible into thorax ancf abdomen. 
Just behind the head a few rings appear to be 
fused. The number of rings varies from twelve 


to move than twelve tirae,s as manyn In counting 
the rings the ventral surface sliould he looked to, 
for the dorsal .sbiekls often overlaj). The rings are 
flattened from above downwards, and each bears 
a pair of appendages. Dorsally and veiitrally the 
skin is liiird and liorny, Gland.s ooenr in various 
positions, (h) Amcmiages. — The head, which is 
covered by a flat sliield above, beans (1) a pair of 
antennie, usually of considerable lengtii, and con- 
sisting of from twelve to over one hundred joints ; 
(•2) a pair of small, strong, toothed, and bristly 
mandioles; (3) a pair of under- jaws, usually with 
palps. Tlie next appendages are limb-like, and are 
followed by a moditied pair of legs, the basal pieces 
of which generally meet in the middle luie, u'liile 
the.stiongjoints terminate in asliarp claw, at which 
a poison-gland opens. These appendages are obvi- 
ously of use for seizing and killing the prey. Tlie 
legs of tlie other segments are usually seven- jointed, 
sometimes hear spur.s and glands, and are generally 
clawed. The last pair diif’er in size and form from 
the rest, and are turned backwards. { c ) Intenml 
AnatOiny. — The large brain i.s connected as nsiial 
with a ventral chain of ganglia. Compound eyes 
occur in one family, .simple eye-s in many, while 
the feelers, certain bristles, and portions of the 
skin are also Kcii.soiy. In some eases there is a 
.special well-defined sense-organ of undecided func- 
tion in front of the head, or on one of the jaws. 
The alimentary canal is straight, and has asso- 
ciated with it salivary and dige.stive glands, and 
excretory (IMalpighiah) tnbule.s. The lieart ia 
represented by a chambered dorsal vessel. Trachete 
or air-tubes open on the sides of the body, some- 
times on each ring, often on alternate segments, 
ramify throughout the tissues, and are connected 
together on each side by a longitudinal stein. 
The reproductive organs are usually tubular, and 
open on tlie last ring of the body. A distinct penis 
is sometiineyn'esent. 

Life and Habit . — Centipedes are darkness-loving 
animal-s, nocturnal in tlieir fooil-huntinm lurking 
under stones or among rotten wood and the like 
during the day. Their ptnvens of vision are very 
poorly developed, and most of the sensory vvork is 
tactile. Only in one family ( Heutigeridai ) are there 
compound eye.s, in mo,9t forms only simple eyes, in 
many none at all. Tlie recent researches of Plateau 
and otliers have .sliomi Uiat tbe.se creatm'e,s can 
distiiignish light from darkness, hut do nut need 
eyes to do tliis; specie.s with eye.sdo not apparently 
get on much better tliau tliose witlioul them; 
those with eyes seem to perceive hriglit objects 
reflecting muoli white light, and in .some ca.ses con- 
spicuous movements, hut probably in no case the 
forms of object.s. jMoving actively about at nights, 
feeling their way by means of their antennic, which 
function as a blind man’s staff, they light upon in- 
sects, worms, and other small animals, which they 
seize and kill with their poison-hearing appendages. 
They are all voracious caimivorous forms, not 
vegetarian like the Millipedes. Some forms can 
run with some rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curions serpent-like fashion. 

Deuelopment. — In some cases the males are said 
to depasit tlieir reproductive elements in packets 
(spermatophores) fixed by a web to the ground. 
In moat cases copulation probably occuis. Scolo- 
pendra is viviparous, the others lay eggs. The 
eggs develop into larvm, which are either minia- 
ture adults (Scolopendrida; and Geophilida*), or 
differ from the fnl!-gro\m forms in having only 
seven pairs of legs ( Scutigeridm and Lithobiidse ). 

Classification arid Forms of Interest . — ^The order 
of Centipedes is one of the three or four divisions 
of Myriapods (q.v.), and, like the class, generally 
represents a somewhat low grade of development 
among animals breathing by aii'-tubos. The most 
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cratiiieile a very unifovui and uld- 
fa'liioned animal when coiuiiared with any noniial 
in'Cet nr spider. In the order itself \ye distinguLSli 
four familie.s — (1) Scutigeridie, (2) Lithnlnuhe, (3) 
aeolopemiridie, (4) (ieoplnlidce. The hrat of these 
inehidei enrinna forms with compound eyes, vejj 
inn'' feelera, eight sliields along the hack, and 
lifteen pairs of very long legs. The feelers and 
the last pair of legs are longer than the body j 
there !ire c\tera.al gener,ative appendages. In 
kcntigf'Va, and apparently in some other centi- 
pedes, theie a! e peculiar ‘lung-like’ dorsal aggre- 
gations of aiv-tnhes opening on the hack, and 
perhayts the liegiuiiing of the ‘ yiulmonary chani- 
hers ‘ of .-orne .arachnids. Sciitigera is represented 
hv vihoiit ,a score of specie-., widely distributed in 
uanu countries, and common in liouses. In Litho- 
biidii', a^ in the two other f.amiliea, simple eyes 
alone aie present ; there are fifteen pair.s of legs, 
antenme measuring a tliird or more of the body 
ifiigtli. and hfteeii domal shields. Tlie genus 
Litholdii- includes over one hundred species — L. 
furfimtui (of .a reddish-brown colour, and .about 
an inch long) is very common tlirougliont Europe 
and America ; our most familiar Eritish species, 
X. iiii'tdbilif, also very common, lias the habit 
of feigning death. The bite occasions consider- 
able in'it'ation, like that due to nettle-stings. 
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The Scolojiendridii' have over a score of leg.s, 
short mauy-jointed antenme, not more than 
one-fifth of the total length of the body; and 
simple eyes, not over four jiairs in number, or 
altogether absent. About one hundred species are 
knoiyu, distriliuted over sixteen genera. They are 
e.^pecially at home in warm countries, where they 
often attain large size, the Scolopendra giyus, for 
instance, being sometimes a foot long. The poison- 
ou.s Lite of some of the larger forms is really 
dangerous to man. Scolopendra is the most im- 
portant genus. Lastly, the Geophilidte are very 
long, worm-like centipedes, of somewhat alugn-ish 
hahit, with 31 to 173 pairs of leg.s, short feelers, 
and no eye.--. Some 22 species and 9 genera 
have been recorded, e-speciafly abundant in wanu 
climates. Geop/iiliis elect ricus and another specie.s, 
G. longicuriilc, lioth found in Britain, shine iii 
the dark. This w jirohahly due to a viscid fluid 
excreted all over the ventral surface. Himan- 
tarinm, found round the ^Mediterranean, is the 
largest forni of Cleoyihilidie. AVell-dev'eloped spin- 
ning glands are seen in this family, and their 
secretion cenients together ova and spermatozoa. 

Dalnhutwn . — The eentipede-s are world-wide, 
but abound e.specially in warm regions. Some- 
what unsatisfactory- fossO remains liave been ob- 
teined from the American Carboniferous strata ; 
better pre^ryed possible centipedes have been got 
from the Solenhofen strata, hut it cannot yet be 
v'c ^ certainty that centipedes are known 
before Tertiai^- times. 


I'ructieca iiiiimii. — o,... 
direct practical importance as voiacious uev'ouicis 
of injui’ioii& in.sects, larvie, .siuiils, ami tlio like, 
while some of tlie large tropical forms are known 
in a somewhat ilitferent connection a.s animals 
able to give a painful and poisomni.s bite, lii liis 
Personal Narrative, Humboldt says ho .saw Indian 
children draw large oentipedfts out of the ground 
and eat them. 

iffcratio-f.— Newport, Monograj)!! of the cbis.s Myria- 
poda order Ohilopoda (Trails, Liiimuan yooiety, vol. 
xix. ’l84S); Haase, Schtestms Ohitopodm (1880-81); 
Latzel, Die Mi/riapoden Oesicrrcichs (1880-84). 

CcHtlivre, Susannah, an English dramatic 
authoress, was the daughter of a Lineoliisliire 
gentleman named Freeman, of llolboacli, ami born 
fsay some autlioritie,s ) in Ireland about HiO?. 
Her early liistoiy is ob-sciiro ; but such wore lior wit 
and beauty tliat on her arrival in London, though 
a destitute orpliaii, and only .sixloen yuavN of age, 
.she won the heart of a nepliow of Kir iStojdion 
Fox', who died sliortly after tliuir niari’iag’ci. Dor 
second husband, an oilicer named Carroll, Io.hL bis 
life in a duel. Left iii extreme jioverty', lii.s widow 
endeavoured to .su])port herself by writing for the 
-Stage, and after producing a tragedy calb'il 2'lic 
Perjured Husband (performed lir.st in HOO), made 
her appeal anco on tlie stage at Bath. Klio after- 
wards married (1706) Joseph (lontlivro, lioail- 
cook to Queen Anne, with whom slie lived liajipily 
until the time of her death, Dooeuiher 1, 

Her play.s — The Busi/hodj/ (with ‘Maiplot’ for 
leading clinracter, 1700 ), and A Bold Htrukc for a 
Wife (1717)— are lively in their plots, and have 
kept their place on the .stage. Ninoteon in all, 
they were collected in 3 vols. 1701, with a 
biography, and reprinted 1872. 

Centner is, with niotallurgist.M, a weight of 
100 II)., and it often has this value in eoniniurce. 
The German centner is however CO kilograinnies or 
llOi lb. avoirdupois. The cental of the Hnitud 
States is 100 lb. 

Cento, a town of Central Italy, 16 miles N. by 
W. of Bologna, on a fertile (ihiiu iioav tho Komi. 
It is the birthplace of the famous painter Uuercino 
(rpv.) of Cento, Pop, 4975. 

Cento, a name applied to literary trivial itius 
in the form of poems manufactured liy putting 
together distinct ver.ses or passages of one author, 
or of several authors, so as to make a now nicaii- 
ing. After the decay' of genuine poetry among 
the Greeks, this wortidess verse-nianufauturo came 
into vogue, as i.s proved by the IlmHero-cenlours 
(ed. by Teuoher, Leip. 1793), a patchwork of lines 
taken from Homer and forming a consecutive 
history of the fate and redemption of man. It was 
much more onmimm, however, among tlie Romans 
in the later times of the Empire, when Virgil was 
frequently abused in this fashion, as in the Cento 
Nuptialis of Ausonius, and especially in tho Cento 
Vergilianus, con-structed in the 4th century iiy Proha 
F.aicoiiin, wife of the Proconsul Adellius, and' giving, 
in Virgil’s misplaced words, an epituiiie of sacred 
history. The cento was a favounte reevuation in 
^e middle ages. In the 12th century a monk at 
Tegernsee, named Metelliis, contrived to make a 
cento of spiritual hymns out of Horace and Virgdl 
See Delepierre, Tableau de la LitUratiire du 
Centon (1876). 

America, a name applied to that 
part of the American continent which lies hetween 
the isthmiLses of Tehuantepec and Panama, hut 
by some extended to embrace Mexico. It inoluden 
the republics of Guatemala, Honduras, San Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica; Belize; a 
small part of tlie Colombian state of Panama ; 
ana the Mexican state of Ghiapa and peiiinsula 
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of Yucatan. See undei' Be 2 Jiivatc articles; also 
Ameeica. 

t'entz’sil City, tlie name of several villages 
and lianilets in tliu United States, and of the 
capital of Gili)m county, Colorado, 4;0 miles IV. of 
Denver hy rail, with quartz-mills and rich gold 
mines, and (1880) 2620 inliahitants ; also of a 
mining town of Lawrence county, Dakota, in the 
Black Hills, 280 miles S\V. of Bismarck, with 
some twenty quartz-mills for gold, and a pop. of 
about -1000. 

Central India is the official term for a group 
of feiuhatory states in India, which fall into nine 
political agencies, hut arc all under the super- 
vision of the govornor-gcnorars agent. The region 
in which these statc.s lie is to the north of the 
British ‘ Central Provinces ’ of India, and touches 
the North-west Province.^, Rajiuitana, Khaiidesh 
in tlia Bombay Province, and Cluitia-Nagpur in 
Bengal. The total area is about 75,000 sq. ni. ; 
pop. (1881) 9,261,907. The nine .subordinate 
agencies comprised in tire Central India Agency 
are the Indore, Bhll or Bhopawar, Deputy Bhil, 
Y^'estern Malwa, Bhopal, G-walior, Guiia, Biindel- 
khand, and Baglielkhand agencies. The iiitrn- 
sion of two British districts, those of Jhansi and 
Lalitpur, liclonging to the Nortli-wesfc Provinces, 
separate these nine agencies into two divisions — 
native Binululkhand and Baghelkliaiul on the 
east, and Central India proiier or Malwa on the 
west; but tire whole country lies between the 
Nerhndda, the Canges, and tire Chambal rivers, 
and is mostly fertile and well tilled. The Malwa 
western division is mainly a tableland 2000 feet 
above the sea; but its rich black soil produces 
fine wheat and muoh opium. The climate of 
Malwa is on the whole mild and equable; but 
the northern part of Central India is torrid, and 
unhealthy during the rainy season. The mineral 
wealth of Central India is great ; iron, coal, 
copper, and lime are identifnl, and diamonds are 
found in some parts of Buudelkhand. The iii- 
hahitants are very diverse in oi-igin, comprising 
Mahrattas (the rilling race), Rajputs, Bundelas, 
Baghelas, Jats, Kols, and liill-trihes such as the i 
Gonds (414,000) and Bhila (217,000). The popu- 
lation i,s mainly Hindu in religion, only 510,718 
being Mohammedans. The agent to tlie governor- 
general of India, whose headquarters are at 
Indore, lias very lligli and veiy various duties 
and powers. He is the adviser of all the native 
chiefs, and their guardian during minority ; exer- 
ci,9es the functions of a court of .appe.al ; has at 
his command large bodies of troops ; as ' opium- 
agent ’ supcrvise.s the ojiimn-ta-x throughout the 
agency ; and he is of cour.se the medium of com- 
muiiioation between the imperial government and 
the native authDritie.s. The principal states and 
.agencies have separate article.s. See Indore, 
Baqhblkhand, &o. The Central Provinces (q.v.) 
are a British oommi,ssirmer.ship. 

Centralisation, a term whicli has come 
into general use for expre.s,sing a tendency to 
administer by the sovereign or the central goveni- 
meiib matters which would otherwise be under 
local management. The centralising tendency has 
been a feature in most of the great states recorded 
in history, though not in all of them. The oriental 
empire.s admitted of a large degree of local in- 
dependence among the subject peoples. The 
Roman einjhro was one of the most remarkable 
instances of centralisation the world has ever seen. 
That empire grew out of the subjugation of all 
the staLe.s round the Mediterranean by the city 
of Rome, and the control of it passed by the in- 
evitable tendency of events into the hands of a 
single chief, whose power rested on the army, and 
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who cenii’eil in liimself all the great functions of 
government. In the later days of the empiie the 
tendency increased, until the system broke down 
with tlie i>ower tiiat wielded it. Amid the chao.s 
that followed the downfall of Rome various systems 
arose for the restoration of order, political or 
religious, or both. Of these the greatest i.s .still 
the Papacy; the greatest in bygone history was 
the empire of Charlemagne. In those times of 
struggle, the natmal method wa.s centralisation 
based on military supremacy. 

Modern attempts to found a great monarchy in 
I Europe on the model of the Roman eiiqjire have 
failecl. There have grown up instead a group of 
powerful Btate.s, in the history of which the central- 
ising tendency is strongly marked. Centralisation 
was necessary, for in the great stmggles which 
Jiave ince.s3antly been going on, success or even self- 
preservation could bo seemed only through a strong 
oi-ganisatioii repressing internal division, and 
tlirongli lai ge and efficient armies. As an adequate 
revenue was required for tlie.se objects, there M'as 
further involved a strong control by the central 
power of the economic and industrial function.s of 
the state. Thus it will lie seen that centralLation 
is more or less inevitable in the struggle for exist- 
ence on tlie European continent. The most notable 
examples of the oppo.sitB tendency at present are 
apparent in the colonial empire of Great Britain, 
and in the United States, where we lind exten.sive 
groups of self-governing communities witii only a 
limited measure of control by the central govern- 
ment. Such control is most limited of all in the 
British colonies. 

On the other hand, in the French commune 
and in the Russian ?nir we see, under govern- 
ments otherwise strongly centralised, a form of 
local activity which had been long extinct in 
Britain. The municipal refonn of 1835 lias done 
much to revive local action in the town life of 
England. The aim of the reform of local govern- 
ment begun in 1888 is to revive, extend, and 
systematise local responsibility and freedom of 
action, particularly in rural districts. It is now re- 
cognised that efficiency in the central government 
can be best secured by transferring local intere.sts 
to local management by decentralisation. A wise 
decentralisation may be subservient to an elleetive 
centralisation, a principle which holds good also on 
the European continent. No absolute rules can, 
Iiowever, be laid down for markmg off the le- 
spective provinces of the central and local powers. 
Eacli country must .solve the firohlein in its oivn 
way, as its interests and circumstance.s require. 

Central Provinces, a ohief-commi.ssioner- 
sliip of India, lying between 17° SO' and 24° 27' N. 
lat., and between 76° and 85° 15' E. long., and em- 
bracing 18 British di.stricts and 15 native states. 
Area, 113,279 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 11,548,511. The 
surface is veiy broken, straggling ranges of hills 
cro 2 >ping up even in the level portions. In the north 
extend the Vindliyan and Satpura (2000 feet) 
tablelands, with the Nerhndda between; south of 
tliose stretches the great Nagpur jilain, with the 
Cliatisgarli plain to the east, and a wild forest- 
region beyond, reaching almost to the Godavari. 
Besides the two mentioned, the chief rivers of tlie 
jn-ovince are the Wardlia and Wainganga ; all four 
are rapid streams, with their crystal waters leaping 
from iioint to point, and rusliing headlong through 
the narrow mountain-gorges of their upper course. 
'The climate is hot and dry, except during the 
south-west monsoon, from June to September, 
when 41 of the mean annual 45 inches of rain fall. 
Wheat is grown chiefly in the Nerhndda valley, 
rice in the Nagpur plain; these are the princi- 
pal crops, hut oil-seeds, cotton, and tobacco are 
also raised. The only manufactures of note are 
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weavin;,' ami the smelting anti wurking of iron ores, 
j Iron iiljunrlaiit, e-pecially in the south, and there 
are al.-o large coalfiehL, hut the coal is of a very 
iufeiior quality. There is cunsidei'ahle trade, hut 
its ptogies-i is retarjed by the want of nieans_ of 
ciimtminication ; this drawback, hotvever, is being 
removed, roads are lieing made, and the railway 
I .M'teni steadily nu'lied forward. Of the popula- 
tion, thiee-fourths are Hindus, and one-seventh 
helong to the so-called ahoiiginal or non-Ai-yan 
tribes, who have found a refuge in the Satpura 
plateau, ami still adhere to their primitive faiths 
i l&ee rioSDS). From these hill-trihes the Hindus 
[ throughout tlie province have contraeteil beliefs 
I ajid liahits which they have grafted upon the 
I Usual worship of their sect ; adoration of the dead, 

^ worsfiip of the goddess of smallpo.v, and belief in 
tritchciaft are universal. The population is almost 
entirely^ rural, only 0 per cent, residing in the 52 
towns of .above 5000 iahahitants, of which three 
— Nagpur, Juhhulpore, and Kauipti— Jiave over 
SO.WK) inliabUants. Central India (q.v.) is a term 
of quite distinct meaning. 

Centre and Central Forces.— C entre of 

INEBTIA (hLuSS).— 
As If nij and Wj he the 

j ^ ma.s.'^es of two par- 

I 5“^” — tides placed at the 

j points A, and A.j, 

j and if the rioht line 

1 , AiA,, be dinded in 

I Bi, .so that 

I . , lUiAiBi^ bIsAjBi, 

! the point is called the centre of inertia, or 
renfre of mass, of the two particles. If nu be a 

tte 

(Ml T w.,)BjB 3 = iUjAjB,,, 

B_, is called tlje centre of inertia of the three 
I partieleis. In general, if there be any tiuniber of 
particles, a continuation of the above piocess will 
enable us to find tlieir centre of inertia, Eveiw 
j btjdy may he supposed to he made up of a multitude 
of jiarfides connected by cohesion. From this it 
Is obvious that the centre of inertia is a definite 
pQuit for every raece of matter. 

- Bi general, the determination of the centre of 
inertia requires the use of the integral calculus. ■ 

I'odies, such as those . 
vvhiili have a .uniple geometrical form and are 
of unifonn density, elementary mathematical i 
methods vnll generally he sufficient. Any straight ' 
me or plane that divides a homogeneous body < 
symmetncally must contain its centre of im 
ema. For the particles of the body may be 
^ranged m pairs of equal mass and at equafdis- i 
ttoces from the staaigkline or plane; and, Se ^ 
the cenrie of inertia of each pair lies in the line or t 
plane, the centre of inertia of the whole must^also a 
lie m the sanie line or plane. For eLSe the , 
a uniform thin straigh/ rod^is c 
its middle Point; that of a uniform thin rod bent in 

of inte S 

thickness^amf ■+ ’ * t®' tmif arm in a 

m u density and m fonn a circle, eilivse i 

cgder irith parallei^na’e ^ 

uniformly thin a 

AB in P and join CP Let^the ^ 

>'v right lines DarnlleT m Vn® divided a. 


3. But all the middle points lie on OP. The centre of 
re inertia of the whole plate must tiiercforo lie on CP. 
y Again, if BC he 
it hmected in fj, and 
if AQ he joined, the /k 

g centre of inertia of / \ 

y the whole plate must / \q 

i- lie in AQ. The cen- 

li tre of inertia must \ 

1 therefore he 0, the /jO— / \ 

a point of intensectioii f' n N 

B of CP and AQ. It , ^ 

s is easily prov'ed by Fig- 2. 

5 elementary geo- 

e metiy that OP = ono-thivil of CP. Hence, the 
, centre of inertia of a triangular ]ilato in obtained 
I by joining a vrertex to the middle ]ioint of the 
t opposite side and taking the iiuinl Ivvo-thinlH of 
i this line lueasuied from the vertex. By n Himilar 
! method the centre of inertia of other jihiuo figures 
r may he obtained, 

1 Centre of Ueavitv.— If a body ho Riillleiontly 
small, relatively to the earth, the weights of ils par- 
ticles may he considered us couBtitutinga system of 
parallel forces aetiiig on the body. Now, tho mag- 
nitude of the vveight of apiartide is proportional to 
its mass. Hence, the lino of action of tho result- 
ant of tho parallel forces will approximately puss 
through the centre of inertia. For this reason 
such bodies tire Stud to lifive ti ccntt'c of tjvdiHiy, 
Strictly ^)eakLn4r, there is no such iminli of 
necessity for every body, since the directions of tho 
forces acting on the body are not accurately 
parallel. Hence, it is only approximately that we 
can say of a body tiiat it has a centre o^ gmviiy. 
On the otlier hand, every piece of matter liUB, as ‘is 
shown above, a centre of inertia, For all Jicav-y 
bodies of moderate diniensioiiH it in, however, hui- 
nciently accurate to assume that the centre of 
inertia and gravity ooincide, For oxamph), tho 
centre of gravity of a nnifoim hoinogonoouH cylintlor 
with parallel ends is the middle point of its axis, 

that of a uniformly thin circular lamina its eon tre, 

and so on. ’ 

The centre of gravity of a body of luodorate 
nimcn-Bions may he approximately determined by 
snspending it by a .single cowl in two ilifforont 
pasitions, and hnclmg the singlo point in tho body 
oVthe’corf ^ positions, is intersected by the axis 

The term centre of gravity is also used in 

TlniH the one just explained, 

f Iras, If a body attracts and is nUractoil by all 
other gravitating matter as if its whole ‘imms 
were concentrated in one point, it is said to have a 

sTim» tim body 

Si J ® tody. A spherical 

^ell of unifom gi-ayitating matter attracts an ex- 
at^im ite whole mass were condensed 

giavity, Vv hen siioli a point exists, it noccEssavilv 
comcides with the centre of inertia. dy 

Centre of 0.scillation.— a heavy particle 
suspended from a point by a light iuexCsib o 
8ti-mg constitutes vvfiat is otdlecl a simple oi n athc 
matieal pendnlnni. For such u pS. Mun it is 
easily proved that the time of an oscillation Lm 
side to side of the vertical is propoiW Z 

r A I- W me of vihra 

thpnnr^ Simple pendulum is, Iiowever, a tlihig of 

riroVl have to ^ioal 


square root of the 1= rf ' Xing Toi it is 
Xlw tlm S’wiiW are 

Xerto ^UBpensmnvvm hive Xlemb 

ncy to vibrate more rapidly than those more 
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remote. The former are therefore retarded hy the 
latter, while llio latter are accelerated by the 
former. There is tlms one particle which will be 
accelerated and retarded to an equal amount, and 
irliicli M'ill therofore move as if it were a simple 
penclulnm unconnected with tlie re.st of the body. 
The poiut in the body occupied by this particle 
is called the mitre of oncillatiuii. 

As all the particle.s of the body are rigidly con- 
nected, they all vibrate in the same time. Hence 
it follows tliat the time of vibration of the rigid 
body will be the same as that of a simple pendulum, 
called the equivalent or isochronous simple pendu- 
lum, whose length is equal to the distance between 
the centres of suspension and oscdlation. 

The determination of the centre of oscillation of a 
body requires the aid of the calculus. It may be 
stated, however, that it is always farther from the 
axis of .suspension than the centre of inertia, and is 
always in the line joining the oentrea of suspension 
and oscillation. Let A be the centre of sus- 
pension, B the centre of inertia, and C the 
centre of oscillation, and let AB he equal to h, 
and k he the radius of gyration of the body 
about an axis through B parallel to the fixed 
B axis, then it is easily shown that 


AC = 


( h" -f k-^ ) 

h ■ 


Big. 3. Prom this there follows the important pro- 
position that the centres of oscdlation and 
suspension are convertible, a proposition which wae 
taken advantage of by Kater for the practical 
determination of the force of gravity at any 
station. 

Centre op Percussion.— If a body receive a 
blow whicli makes it begin to rotate about a fixed 
axis without causing any pressure on the axis, the 
point in which the direction of the blow intersects 
the plane in which the fi.xecl axi.s and the centre of 
inertia lie is called the c«ifr« of percussion. That 
such a pomt must exist is easily snown by suspend- 
ing a straight rod by a long string attached to one 
end, and striking it with a hammer in different 
points. If the rod is stniek near the top) the foot 
will move in one direction, and if tlie blow be 
applied near the foot tJie top will move in the 
opposite direction. It is thus evident that there 
must be some point which does not move at all at ■ 
the instant of the blow. If .a luie through this | 
poiut lie regarded as au axis of rotation, the point | 
at which the body was struck is the centre or per- ■ 
cu.ssion, since no pressure is produced ou the axis. : 
It is easily proved by means of higher mathematics 
that the centre of percussion with respect to any 
R.xis is tlie same point as the centre of oscdlatiou. 

Prom what has been said it is obvious that in 
■order that no jar may be felt on the hand a cricket 
ball must be hit in tlie centre of percussion of the 
bat with respect to an axis through the hand. 

There are, it may be mentioned, many positions 
wldoli the a.xis may have in which there will he no 
centre of percussion. For example, there is no 
centre of percussion wlien the axis is a principal 
axis througli the centre of inertia. 

Centre oe Pressure.— When a plane surface 
is immersed in a fluid at rest, and held in any 
position, the pressures at different points of the 
surface are perpendicular to the surface. These 
pressures may therefore be looked upon as con- 
stituting a system of parallel forces whose resultant 
is the whole pressure. The point at wliich this 
resultant acta w called the centre of pressure, and 
may be defined as the point at wMcIi the direction of 
ilia single force which is egiiioalant to the fluid 
pressures on, the fllanc surface meets the surface. 
The resultant action of fluids on a curved surface is 
not alway,e reducible to a single force. The defini- 


tion given above is, therefore, limited to plane 
surfaces. In the case of a heav3' fluid it is clear 
that the centre of pres.suie of a horizontal area 
corresponds with the centre of gravitj'. When, 
however, the plane is inclined at any angle to the 
surface of the fluid, the pressure is not the same at 
all points, being greater as the depth increases; 
since in the same liquid the pleasure varies with 
the depth. In general, the centre of pies.sure will 
be below the centre of gravity. The determination 
of the centre of pressure requires the use of the 
integral calculus, but special cases may be treated 
by oidinary algebra. In the ca.se of a pairallelom-am, 
one edge of which is in the surface of the fluid, the 
centre of pressure is at a distance of one-thiid up 
the middle line fiom tlie base. In the case of a 
triangle, having one side in the surface of the fluid, 
the centre of pressure is at tlie middle point of the 
median eoiTCsponding to the vertex immersed; 
while ill the case of a triangle, with its apex in the 
surface, and the base horizontal, the centre of 
pressure is on the median corresponding to the 
vertex and at a distance of three-fourths of the 
median from the vertex. 

Centre of Buoyancy. — The pressures whicli 
act on every point of a surface immeised in a fluid 
can he resolved into horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents. The former balance one another. The 
resultant pressure must therefore he vertical ; and, 
as the pressure increases with the depth, it is clear 
that the upward pressures must he greater than the 
downward. Hence the resultant pressure on an 
imiueraed body must be a force acting vertically 
upwards. Now it is easily shown that the magni- 
tude of this pressure is ecjual to the weight of the 
fluid displaced. The pouit in the displaced fluid 
at wliich the resultant vertical pressure may be 
supposed to act is called the centre of iiioyuncy, or 
centre of displacement. Hence, we see that when a 
body floats in a fluid, it is kept at rest by two 
forces, the weight of the body acting downwaids 
through its centre of gravity, and the weight of the 
fluid acting vertically upwards through its centre 
of gravity, or centre of buoj'ancy. The relative 
positions of the centre of gravity and the centre of 
buoyancy have an important bearing on the safety 
of ships at sea. If the centre of buoyancy bo 
above the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is 
stable ; in other words, if tlie ship is displaced, it 
will tend to return to its original position. If, on 
the other band, the centre of buoyancy be below 
the centie of gravity, the equilibrium will generally 
be un-stable, altliougli a body may float in stable 
equilibrium even if the centre of buoyancy be 
below the centre of gravity, as will be explained 
under the head hlETACENTliE. 

Central Forces.— Centi'al forces are forces 
whose action is to cause a moving body to tend 
towards a fixed point called the centre of force. 
By Neivton’s first law of motion we know that 
‘every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it is compelled by forces to change that state.’ 
From this we learn that, if the speed of a body 
changes, or if the line of motion he not straight, 
wlietTier the speed be unaltered or not, some force 
must he acting. In the latter case the forces acting 
are called central forces. The doctrine of central 
bi-ces considers the paths whicli bodies will describe 
■mind centres of force, and the varying velocity 
with which they will pass along these paths, it 
investigates the law of the force in orefer that a 
given curve may be described, and many other 
problems which can only he solved by mathematical 
methods. Gravity affords the simplest illustmtion 
of a central force. If a stone be slung from a stiing, 
gravity deflects it from the rectilinear path which 
it worfld otherwise pursue, and makes it move in a 
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L'lirve calltd a jjaraljola. Again, the moon E held 
ill her nrldt round the eartli hy the action of 
' gravity, vvliich i-v constantly jireventing lier from 
\ j'oiu-' oli'iu the line of the tangent to her path at 
i arr. instant. 

In c'lnnectinn with thiri »nh)ect we have to make 
I some lenmiks on what is called cciitrifuyul force. 
\V«- liav f seen that foi’ce nni't always he applied to 
make a hmlv move in .1 curved path. Such a force 
is ,'dl.',i aA'cntiifiigal force, the old eiToiieoim 
1 notion heing that bodies have a tendency to Jly 
I outwards from the centi'e ahont which they are 
! levolving. The use of the tcnn will, however, cause 
I no inconvenience, provided we interpret it merely 
as indie, iting that, to keep a body moving in a 
curve iii'te.ad of in its natural straight line, a force 
j rliroetcd towards the centre of curvature is always 
' leijuiied. 

I jlany familiar illustrations of the notion of the 
I Mi-cuUed centrifugal force will occur to the lemler. 

I A hall fa'teued to the end of a .string, and whirled 
\ lound, will, if the motion is sutlieiently rapid, at 
; last hre.ik the 'tring, and tly olf in a tangential 
i path. This is due to the fact that the cohe.sion of 
j the j‘.ii tildes of the string are no longer .able to 
j supply the foice neees.saiy to keep the ball moving 
I in its circular p.ith. For a similar reason a dy- 
. wheel or a giindstone hursts when it is made to 
> liitiite too riniidly. It is found that at .a curve on 
a raiivv,i.y it is the outer of the two rails which is 
mo't wo'in. This is due to the fact that the outer 
mil has to .sujuily the force necessary to keep the 
I tmin- moving iii curved path.'. A gdass of water 
j may be whirled .so rapidly that, even when tlie 
' nioiith i.s downwards, the excess of the oonti-ifugal 
[ force over the weight of the water ia sufficient to 
I prevent the water fi'oni falling out. The ceii- 
I tiifuiitil force increases with the velocity. As a 
matter of fact, it can be .shown that vvlien a body 
I moves in a ciicle of radius r, with velocity v, its 

centiifugal force is By means of this formula 

it can he proved that about vvstli Ri” weight is 
retjuin-d merely to keep a 'body on the earth’s 
sijiface at the eijuator. By tliis amount the weight 
of a body is diminished. Xow 289 is equal to 17". 
Hence it follow's that if the eartli were to rotate 
seventeen times as fast as it does now, the 
I .attraction of gr.avitation would only just be able at 
the equator to keep bodies from tiyuig otF its .surface. 
If the rotating body lie plastic, it will swell out in 
all lUrections perpendicular to the axis of rotation, 
and a"nme the form of an oblate spheroid. For 
the >aine reason the earth itself has assumeil 
I the form of an oblate .spheroid, a result vvliieh ia 
sven on a greater scale in the case of Jupiter and 
.Saturn on account of their larger size ami more 
rajiid rotation. 

Centrifngal, a machine. See CL.viliFic.tTiott. 

I C’eutriTllgal and Centripetal are terms 
used in Botany to designate two ditferent kinds of 
leaf development or inflorescence, the former term 
being applied when the ilevelopiuent proceeds from 
the apex towards the base of the axis or leaf, ami 
the latter when it is from the base upwards tovv'ards 
the apex. Bee Leaf, Isfloreseesce. 

J Centrifugal Force. Bee Centre. 
Centripetal Force. Bee Centre. 

. Centum'yiri ( ‘ a hundred men ’ ), a college of 
justice in ancient Rome, w'hich had juiisdiction in 
civil cases. It has been supposed that the body 
was originally made up of three delegates from each 
of the thirty-five tribes. There were 180 inenibers 
in the time of Augustus, and under the emperors it 
incre.ased in importance, as it became the only 
scene left for the display of judicial eloquence and 
01 legal knowledge. 


Centurion (Lat. centurio, froiii cBittitiii, ‘a 
liunilred’), a Roman officer commiindiug a century 
or company of foot-soldiers. There were sixty 
centurions m a Legion (cpv. ). 

Ceorl, a word whicli occurs fr(ii]ucntly in the 
laws befoie the Norman Coiique.st under somewhat 
varying senses, but substantially ineaiiing an ordi- 
nary freeman not of noble birth. His position 
gradually sank in social statn.s until it liaidly 
diliered from that of the serf, save that the eoorl had 
the right of choosing his own master in accordance 
with the law of Atliolstaii, vvliich required evci'y 
landless man to find himself a lord. Ho still 
remained ‘law-worthy,’ and jiaid liis wor-gild of 
two hundred shillings ; but jiart of his frecdoiu bad 
disappeared, and ultimately his condition develoiied 
into the compdete vUhiinyc charactori.stic of fendiil- 
ism. On the other hand, ceorls vvlio posses, sod land 
often contrived to force their way into a higher 
social class, that of tlic theyiis, a kind of nobility 
of .sendee who may lie ronglily put a.s equivaloiit to 
the Inujlds of the period after the Conquest. A 
ceorl with 5 hides ((iOO aere.s) of land was ‘thegn- 
wortlij'.’ The name ceofl does not occur iu 
Domesday — the very degradation of tho moaning- 
of the word chnrl in modem usage is but a part of 
the historical degradation of the social class wliioli 
it denoted. 

€eos (sometimes c.alled by the Italianised name 
of Zca or Tzia ), one of tho Cyoltules, in Llio yHg(sui 
Bea, 14 miles oil' the Attic coast. It is 111 miles 
long, 8 broad, and .80 sq. m. in area, Tho coiiLral 
and culminating point is Mount Jiliiis, 18C.'l feet 
high. It Ls fairly fertile, raising fruit, wine, Imnuy, 
and valonia. The population i,s 41111, of whom 42i)d 
belong to the capital, Zoa or Ceos, In ancient 
times Ceo,s was noted os the biitlipliico of tlio poets 
Simonides and Bncchylicles, and the physician 
Erasistratus ; and the Cean laws were ftimouH for 
their excellence. 

Ceplialaspis, a genus of fo.ssil (iaimid llslies, 
of which six species have been du.scril)ed, turn 
belonging to the Upper Silurian, and four to the 
Devonian measures. The head was protceted hy 
a large ganoid plate, sculptured externally with 
circular radiating markings. The shield was piro- 
dneed into a horn at each pjosterior corner, and bore 
a median and posterior dorsal spine. Agassiz 
gave the name oepbalaspis (‘bncklor-lieadcd’)'i'rom 
this extr-aordinaiy covering, which has very much 
the appearance of, and was formerly snpposod to 
he, the cephalic shield of an Asaphus nr Ti'ilohito. 
The body was covered with rhomhoidal enainellod 
.scales, and furnished with dorsal and pectoral lins : 
it terminated in a large unsyimnetrical tail. In a 
graphic description of this fos.sil in hi,s Old Hal 
tiamlsfoiie, hliDer thus sketches the general appiear- 
ance of tlie animal ; ‘ Has the reailer over scon a 
saddler’.s cutting-knife— a tool with a crescent- 
shaped blade, and the handle lixed transversely iu 
the centre of its concave side ? In general outline, 
the cephalaspis resembles this tool ; the ore.scent- 
shaped blade repre-senting the liead, the transverse 
handle the hodj-.’ Tlie endo-skeleton was mainly 
cartilaginou.9, retaining the notochord through life. 
The flexible body, assisted by the largo tail and 
the fins, would give the cephalaspis the power of 
moving vapidly through the water. Being a iire- 
daeeous fish, it must have been a fonnidahle enemy 
to its associates in the Palteozoic seas, for, besides- 
its power of rapid motion, the sharp margin of its 
shield probably did tlie vv-ork of a vigoroimly luu'led 
javelin, as in the svvord-flsli. Pfcernspis, Asterolepis 
(20 to 30 feet in length), Soaplia-spis, Anchonaapis, 
and a number of other genera, are united in the 
same family a,s Cephalaspis, See Ray Laiike.ster, 
A Monograph of the Fishes of the Old Bed Sand- 
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stona in Britain, part i. ‘ Cephalaspitla; ’ (Loml. 
1868-70) ; 11. H. Traqnair, The Ganoids of the 
British Carhonifevous System (Palicont. Society, 
Loml. 1877). 

Ceplialotliscus, one of tlie inofct em-ions and 
interesting organisms dredged by the Challenger 
e-xpedition, It was fonud in the Strait of Magellan, 
■was first siippo,9e(l to he a compound A.scirlian, was 
inonograplied ( 1 SS7 ) by Profe.ssor M'lntosli as one 
of the Polyzoa (section Aspidophora), liut is re- 
garded by Mr Havmer as closely allieil to that mar- 
vellous vertehrate-like worm, ilalauoglossus (q.v.). 
The organisms form a .sjireading .seaweeil-like 
brownish colony, niea.suring in some case.s !) iuebas 
by 6, and including a great number of little indi- 
viduals, protected by a membr.anous, Ilexible invest- 
ment or house. Each individual resembles Balano- 
glo.s.sus (and also in part backboned animals) in 
inany_ important point.s, .sucli as (n) the presence of 
gill-.slits ; ( /) ) the existence of a notochord ns a 
dorsal outgrowth from the gut, growing forwards 
into the anterior region or prohnseis; and (c) tlie 
posses,sion of a dorsal central nervous system, most 
rielily developed in the Tiiiddle region ( or collar), 
but extending on to tlie probosci.s. A.s anotlier 
apparent connecting link between invertebrates 
and vertebrates, Cephalodiscus is of the greatest 
zoological interest. Dee zoology of the voyage of 



Ceiilmlodiscus. 


H.M.S. Challenger, Part Ixii. ; Iteport on Ccphalo- 
discus, by Professor W. C. MTutosh and Mr S. P. 
Ilarmer. 

Ceplialonia (Homeric, Smne or Samos), the 
largest of the sei'eii Ionian Islands (q.v.), lies 
opposite the entrance of the tlnlf of Lepanto or 
Corinth. It is irregular in sliape, with a maximum 
length of 30 miles, and an area of 302 sq. in. Pop. 
(1879) 80,513. The surface is mountainous, in one 
point attaining S310 feet ; the soil for the most part 
thin, and water scarce. The inhabitants, however, 
have planted vineyards wherever the grape will 
grow, and currants and olive-oil are also produced 
For export. 'Ilie capital is Ai-gosloli (q.v.), 

Cei)halo'l) 0 (la(Gr., ‘head-footed’), the highest 
class of molluscs, and in some respects the highest 
invertehrates. They are ueuaily large animals, 
exclusively marine, ivith well-developed head- 
region, hut (as the quaint name suggests) ivith the 
‘ foot ’ or ventral surface grown round the mouth, 
and split up into ‘ arms,’ which (with one excep- 
tion) hear suckers. Another part of the foot is 


modified to form a funnel through uliich water is 
squirted. Two or four gill.s are pfesent in the usual 



Cuttle-fish {Scjiia offlcinulis), swiimiiing and atre->t. 


mantle-cavitv. IVhile the ancient forms lived in 
shells, the Tearly Nnutilns alone remains in this 
state, the shell being in all other ca.ses internal and 
degenerate. The eyes are peculiaily large, and 
their ferociou.s aspect lias earned for many common 
forms the title ot ‘ devil-iish.’ The mouth in the 
midst of the ‘arms’ is equipped with parrot-like 
teeth, and with a rasping rilihnn on the tongue. Tlie 
central nervous system, with its closely associated 
ganglia, is siiiTonnded by a protective cartilagin- 
ous sheath, analogou.s, tliougli in no way liuiiiolo- 
gous, with a vertehrate hrain-hnx. The sexes are 
sejiarate. The structure and life of these animals 
will he discussed under the more familiar title 
CTTTLEFK7I; only tlie general characters, clas.sifloa- 
tion, and di.sti'ibution are here noticed. 

Classijication . — The Cephalopoda include two 
distinct orileis, one represented by the Pearly 
Nautilus, the otlier by all the other living foiins, 
Avhicli are again divided into Octopoda and Deca- 
[loda, according to the nmiiher of the ‘arms.’ 


Diumaxxhi.vta. 

Two "ills, kidiieyR, anrides. 

Eight or ten suckei -bearing 
anus. 

Shell rutlinicnUry or nb^eut, 
never external, in one case 
chambered. 

All iiik-bag- 

A completely elospfl funnel. 


TEIR\UUS(.HI\’U. 

Four gills, kidneys, nuiicle^ 
Kumerous, without suckers. 

Shell well ilovelopetl, extevnalj 
chaiiibc'ied. 

No ink'bftg. 

AJiplitfimnel. 


Distribution . — ^Most species occur in warm and 
temperate .seas, but those found in the colder waters 
seem much more prolific. The Tetrahraiichiata are 
tlie older foriins, and begin in the Siluiiaii, whereas 
the Dibrancliiata first appear in Triassie times. 
The Aninionites (q.v.) are the most familiar re- 
presentatives of the former, the Belemnites (q.v.) 
of the latter. 


See especially Cuttlefish, Naotilur, Belejixite, 
Ammokite; also CALAUAnv, Octopus, Sepi-v, Souid; 
Owen, Memoir of the Pearly Ifantilus [ 1832 ) ; I’tnissac 
and D'Orhigny, Ilistoire natimlle des Cipliidopodes (2 
vols. Paris, 1835-48); Hoyle, Clmllenger Eepoit on 
Cephalopoda. 

Cephaloptera, a name formerly used for a 
geuns of raj's. See E-vy. 

CepMssuS} one of the two rivers which water 
the Athenian plain. It rises on the western slope 
of Mount Pentelicus and the southern side of 
Mount Parnes, and flows past Athens on the ivest 
into the Saronic Gulf near Phalerum. 
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t'epola. See B VNDFisii. 

Ceram' (SEr.A^T,), the Imscst islaml of the 
soiitiiern Molurco^^, iies XE. of AnihoynJi, to M'luch 
itutcli re'iilency it 1 ) 6100 "“^, Mci is divided into 
Great and Little Ceram bv the Isthmus of Tainno. 
Area, 6G05 sf). m. ; pop,' 195,000. The island is 
one of the least explored in the archipelago, and 
comparatively little is known of the interior, 
%\hich is, moreover, hut scantily populated, the 
great mass of the people, mostly native Alfuros 
and immigrant JIalay.-, inliahiting the_ coast 
rillages. lludi of the island is very fertile. A 
mountain-chain nins through the country, reach- 
ing in Nusa Keli some 11,000 feet. The chief 
exports are sago, iron, tiniher, earthenware, birds 
of P.aiadi'e, dried fish, edible nests, &c. 

Corain'ics (Gr. Icmoios, ‘ potter’s clay ’), a term 
useil to de.signate the department of plastic ait 
which comprises all ohjecto made of elay, such as 
vases, cups, hasd-rilievi, cornices, and the like. See 
PoTTEEV. 

Cerastes, or HoaifED Vipee, a genus of 
serpents of the family Vipeiida?, diatinguislied by a 
broad depres-sed beart-abaped bead, the s,cale.s of 
wliich are simikar to those of tlie back, and partic- 
ularly remarkable for the development of one of 
the scales of each eyelid into a .s[)ine or bom, often 
of considerable length. The tail is very distinct 



Honied Viper ( Cerastct vulgaris). 

from the body. Tlii.s genus is exolmsively African, 
and very venomous. There is probably only one 
.specie--, Cermtes ayi/j/iluctis or corniitus, theHoraeil 
Ml»er of tire north of Africa, calletl Cerastes by 
the ancients, the name being derived from the 
Greek keras, ‘ a horn.’ It was con-ectly ilesciibed 
by the traveller Bnice, hut his description was for 
some time regarded with increrlulity. 

Cerate (Lat. cera, ‘wax’), a compound of wax 
witii otlier oily and medicinal S)Ui)9taTices in sncii 
proportions as tir have the consistence of an Oint- 
ment (fj.v,). .Simple cerate is made by melting 
together 6 parts of olive-oil, 3 of white wax. and 1 
of spermaceti. 

Cevatites, a genns of Ammonites (n.v.) 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, the Trias. 

Cfcrat'odus, the Queensland mud-fish, one of 
Gie remarkable snb-class of double breatliers or 
pijmoi. The name was oiiginally used for the 
fossil po-sessoi-s of cei-tain tooth-plates found in the 
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ally coinpres.sed body ndth large sc.ale.s, and jio.s- 
sesaes very unfish-lilce limbs with ti central jointed 
axis and lateral pieces. It live.s in mudtly water 
often containing mncli decaying vegetable matter. 
In this medium it does not irnd tho gill-rospir.alion 
sufficient, and comes to the .surface to take gulps of 
ah' into tire swimmiug-hhuhler, which firnctions as 
airing. It eats leave.s and other parts of plants. 
At nights Ceratodus sometimes leaves the water, 
and moves along the river-hank. Tlio expulsion 
of nir from its aii'-hladder or lung is supposed tt> 
account for a granting noise thou often hoaul. 
In the dry season it buries itself in tho mud. 



The ile.sli is much e.steemerl_, ,and compared willi 
■salrnon. This interesting animal will be tlisonased, 
in its more teclmioal relation.s, along witb its 
neighbour genera— Lepidosiien aiul Pi’ctop torus- 
under the title ]MUD-ri,siiE.s. 

Ceratonia. See Cakor. 

Cer'berus, in Greelc Mythology, the many- 
headed dog— acooi'fliiig to Hesiotl, tiro rrlfirpring of 
Typhnon and Ecliidna — who griauletl tho poidal of 
the infernal regions. _ Later writers tloscribo Irint a,s 
only tlrree-lreadecl, with the tail and rrrane enmpofiod 
of .serpents, though the ]ioet.s .sornotinres enoumber 
Itim with a bimdretl bearls. Or'pbens cbarrrrotl Iriiri 
b.y tire magic of his lyre, and IlerculoH ovorcattm 
him by strength and dragged him to the upper 
world. 


Ccvca'via, the technical naitre , applied 1o an 
einhiyouic foim of many llukcR. lit all the two- 
•stickei'ed Hat parasitic worms (the Distomcai 
division of Treniai odes ) the development is inriiroct 
or circnitoirs. Tire eggs tlevolop into embryos, 
winch, instead of growing into adnit.s, protltice 
asexnally one or more sets of iritoi'niodiiite forms, 
Tlie final form, prorlnced more or loss diioctly from 
the eiiihryo, is called a oercaria, and grow.s up into 
the adult lliike. Itdiflera from the adult in having 
only rudiments of leproduotive organs, in possessing 
eye-spots, and in being (except in one genus) 
equipped with a very movable tri,il. It is ( 1 ) born 
withm some host, .such as a waler-snnil ; (2) leaves 
this and swhns freely in the water; (3) botionres 
sluggish, and enteis a second hast, or fixes itself on 
some foreign btidy. In this .state it loses its tail 
and encapsules itself, and does not exjrerienco any 
further ebange till (4) it or it.s ho.st is oaten bv'" a 
vertebrate, within which the ceioaria become, s an 
adult ami sexual fluke. From the, latter the em- 
hiyos vyhich eventually enter the fir.st-monlinnod 
horst^arise. Sometimes the life-history is simpler, 
hut m all cases the cercaria is the form produced 
( geneially indirectly ) by tire original onilnyo, and 
developmg into the adult. See Fluke. 

Cercis. See Judas’ Tree. 

Clercopitlie'ciis (Gr, 

Monkeys (q.v.). 

Ceve. See Bill, 


’ tail-ape ’ ), a genus 


Triaarie arid Jurassic strata, and to this genus the 
Qneemland survivor, which has shnilar dental 
areangements, vyas i-eferred when discovered in 1870. 

^ name. The fish may 

occasionally attam a length of sis feet, has a later- 


Cei^a'Iia, or Cereal Grasses, so nameil 
iroui Ceres (q.v.), are the pdants wlrich produce 
giaiii or corn ,• ui strictness, all the sireoies oi 
gi-assas (Grammeie) cultivated for the sake of theii 
seed as an article of food. They are also called 
Loin-plants or Bread-plants; but in this wide 
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popular sense tlie term cereal ceases to have any 
botanical limits, and includes plants of wholly 
distinct orders, notably Buckwheat (natural 
order, Polygonaceaa ), and Quinua (Chenopodi- 
acece), &c. ; even the Lotus of the Nile, the Vic- 
toria regia, and other species of water-lilies might 
thus he added to the list. 

Tlio cereals, proper do not belong to any particular 
tribe of the ^reat order of grasses, but the employ- 
ment of particular species as bread-plants seems to 
have been determined chiefly by the superior size of 
the seed, or by the facility of procuring it in suffi- 
cient quantity, and of freeing it from its unedihle 
envelopes. The most extensively cultivated grains 
are Wheat (Triticum), Barley (Hordenm), liye 
(Secale), Oats (Avena), Eioe (Oryza), Maize or 
Indian Corn (Zea), different kinds of MiUet 
(Setaria, Panicnm, Paspalum, Pennisetnm, and 
Penieillaria), and Dmra or Guinea Corn (Sorghum 
or Andropogon). TJiese have all been cultivated 
from time immemorial, and there is gi-eat uncer- 
tainty as to the number of sjiccies to which the many 
existing varieties belong ; their orimnal forms anil 
native countries often cannot confidently be deter- 
mined. Barley, oats, and lye are the grains of the 
coldest regions, the cultivation of the former two 
extending even within the aretic ciicle. Wheat is 
next to these, and in the warmer regions of tlie 
temperate zone its cultivation is associated with 
that of maize and rice, which are exten.sively culti- 
vated within the tropics. The millets belong to 
warm climates, and durra is tropical or suh-tropical. 
Eice is the food of a greater munher of the human 
race than any other kind of grain. See Corn, 
Barley, Maize, Millet, Rice, Wheat, and 
other separate articles. 

Cerebratloiii Unconscious. There can be 
no doubt that molecular changes in the cerebnmi 
acoorapany all our oonsoious mental processes. The 
doctrine of unconscious cerebration as stated by 
Oaiyienter, Laycock, and others, holds that similar 
cliauges may go on in the oerebmm without any 
oonsdoiisness on our part, until the fully elaborated 
mental result is presented. It is an eveiy-day 
experience that after one has been in vain tiTing to 
recall some name or incident, it will suddeirfy flash 
into the mind when one is thinking of some entirely 
different subject. According to Carpenter tlie cere- 
brum put in action by our consciousnesb lia-s gone 
on working automatically but unconsciously, until 
the piocesse.s accompanying the mental operation 
of remembering the name or incident h.ave been 
completed. This is the physiological statement 
coiTeaponding to the psychological doctrine that the 
mind may undergo modifications without being 
conscious of the process until the new combination 
is presented to consciousness. See Con.S 0 IO 17 SNE%, 
Mind. 

Cereliro-sninal Flnitl is a clear, almost 
colonrles-s, sli^itly alkaline fluid, closely resem- 
bling lymph in its composition, hut containing less 
albumen. It is contained partly within the ventric- 
ular system of the brain, and in part in the loose 
connective tissue (subarachnoid nieshwork), which 
lias between the Ar-achnoid and Pia Mater (q.v.), 
being con tinned from this latter situation .oloirg 
the lymphatic sheaths, which closely invest all 
the blood-vessels in the substance of the brain 
and .spinal cord. The spaces which contain it com- 
mnnicate with the lymphatic-s of the Iread and of 
the nerves, and with the venous sinuses in the 
dura mater. Its main frrnclion, besides that of 
removing waste products, is to equalise the pressrrre 
within the skull, Aa the blood pressure increases 
that of the cerehro-spinal fluid diminishes, and vice 
mrsA. As the brain atrophies it is replaced by a 
pi'oportionate increase in the fluid. In some ais- 


eases, such as acute and chronic Hydroceiihalirs 
(q.v.), it is greatly increased, and their it heeorae.s 
a cairse of atrophy of the brain. Its vahre as a 
water-cirshion in dirainisliing the violence of shock 
from external injuiy Las been already refeired to 
at Brain. Cerebrospinal means pertaining to the 
brain and spinal cord together, to tire cerebro- 
•spinal system. For Ceiebro-spinal Meningitis, see 
Meningitis, 

Cerebrimi. Sec Brain. 

Cei'euionies, MAf5TEE of the, an officer at 
court, instituted by .Tames I, for the reception of 
ambassadors and dignitaries. The same name came 
to he rr.'jetl for the supreme authority on etiquette 
at public as-semblies at Bath and elsewhere; Beau 
Nash ( q.v. ) being the most memorable. 

Cercopsis (Gr., ‘ wax-face’), a genus of bird,s 
of the faimly Anatidic, to which the Nerv Holland 
goose (O. novm hollamlicc) helonm. This bird Iins 
been known stuce the southern shores of Australia 
rvere first visited by navig,ator.s. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, they were forrnd in great abund- 
ance ; .and so little were they acquainted with the 
danger to be apprehended from man, that the 
earlier n.avigatora easily sripplied themselves with 
fresh provisions by knockmg them down with 
.sticks. The flight is .slow and heavy, and the 
bird is naturally becoming leas abmidarrt. The cere 
(see Bill) ia remarkably large, whence the rrame. 

Ccl'CSi the Roman narrre of the great Greek 
goddes.s Ilemeter, the protectress of agnculture and 
the fruits of t))8 earth. Her worship was borrowed 
by the Romans from Sicily. Her first temple in 
Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postumius 
Albinus (-IDfiB.c.), to avert a famine with wliich 
tlie city was threatened. A great festival, wth 
games, tlie Cereal ia, was instituted in her honour, 
and her worship acquired gi’eat importance in the 
city. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes 
of the people. See Bemeteh. 

Ceres* one of the Planetoids (q.v.), and the 
first of tliem tliat was discovered. It was first seen 
by Piazzi at Paleimo, January 1, 1801, and is 
sometimes visible to the naked eye, looking like a 
star between tlie seventh and eighth magnitudes. 

CcrcnS, a large genus of Cactace.'e (q.v.), con- 
taining many of the most irapo.sing founs of the 
order, both as respects vegetation and flowering. 
C. giganteus reaches a height of GO feet, often un- 
branched, its tall pillars giffing an extraordinary 
character to the landscape of New Mexico, while 
the allied C. peruekmus (36 feet) take.s its place in 
Pern. Otliers have thin snnke-like branches ( C. 
Jlagelliformie), while the short ohoonical C. senilis 
is covei'ed with long .silky hairs. M.auy have 
splendid flowers, and of these G, speeiosissimus with 
scarlet or purplish flowers is often cultivated, while 
O. grand^orus is the well-known night-flowering 
cactus. The fruits are often much esteemed. For 
illustration, see Cactus, 

Cerignol^ a town of Italy, 22 miles SE. of 
Foggia oy rail, with manufactures of linen, and a 
trade in almonds and cotton. The Spaniards’ deci- 
sive victoiy over the French here in 1503 established 
Spain’s supremacy in Naples. Pop, 22,659. 

Ccri'go, the southernmost of the sevmn Ionian 
Islands (q.v.), now officially known again byils old 
Gieek name of Cylliera, is separated from the coast 
of Morea by a nan-ow strait. Area, 107 sq. ra. ; 
pop. ( 1879) 13,259. It is mostly barren and moun- 
tamous in some parts ; but corn, wine, and olives 
and fruits are raised. Cap&ali is the capital. In 
ancient times the island was sacred to Venus, as 
the land that received the goddess when she arose 
from the sea. 
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CprinthllS. a heretic wlio lived at the close of 
the aiJObtolic age, hut of rvlioiii iv'e have nothing 
better than uncertain and confused accounts. He 
ii --aid to have been a native of Alexandria. He 
p,ii=.ed from Egypt into Asia Minor, and lived in 
Eiihe-u- contemporaneously (according to the 
l>eliL‘f of the church ) with the aged apostle John. 
It i.s related hv Irenipus, on the authority of 
Pidycarp, that 'John held the heretie in such 
dete-'tation that, on a certain occasion, when he 
encountered Cerinthus in the baths of Ephesus, he 
immediately left the baths, .saying to those about 
him: ‘Let'u.-i fly, lest the hath fall on us, since 
Cerinthus i-^ within, the enemy of the truth.’ It is 
aho .said by Ircim-us that the Gospel by St John 
was written in direct opposition to the tenets of 
Cerinthus. He held that the woild was not made 
by the Inghe.st God, hut by some angel or power far 
removed from and ignorant of the Supreme Being. 
He i.s aho .said to have held coarse and sensual 
millenarian views, to have believed the JeuT.sh 
ceremonial law to he in part binding upon 
Christians, and to liave taught that the Divine 
Spirit was first united with the man Jesus in his 
hiipth-m by John. Cerinthus being, so far as is 
known, the olde.st teacher of Jndaioo-Gnostic prin- 
ciples, and, according to Neander, ‘ the intemcdi- 
ate link between the Judaising and Gnostic sects,’ 
there would naturally he a greater incongruity and 
want of harmony in his system than in the later 
developments of Gno.rticism (cpv.). 

Ceritllinm, a genus of Prosohranchiate Gas- 
teropnds, and type of a large family, Cerithiadte. 
The shell is rough, naked, .spiral, elongated, with 
many coils, and with an oval ohlinue aperture which 
has a short canal in front. Tlie species of this 
family are numerous (140), most of them marine, 
hut many inhabiting estuaries and hraekisli 
rather tlian salt water; some are found in lakes 
and rivers. A few belong to temperate climates, 
hut most of them are tropical, and in mangrove 
swamps they particularly abound. The fossil 
species are very numerous, and almost all limited 
to the Tertiaiy formations. C. mlgatum, over six 
inches in height, is often .seen in Italian markets. 

Cerium (sym. Ce, etp 92) is a rare metal 
found in cerite and a few other minerals. It 
is a white metal, ha.s not been obtained in any 
quantity, is not therefore employed in any manu- 
facture, and forms two basic o.vides and a numerous 
class of .salts. The nitrate and oxalate of cerium 
have been employed in the vomiting of pregnancy, 
their action being somewhat similar to that of the 
.suhnitrate of bismuth. Cerium biscuits are biscuits 
containing a small proportion of the oxalate, and 
they form a veiy convenient medium for the 
administration of the salt. CenU or Ochrbite Is 
the .silicate of cerium, and is found ns a mineral 
in gnei.ss, near Eiddarhytta, in Westmanland in 
Sweden. 

Cerox'ylon. See 'VY-tx Palji. 

Cerre'tO, a cathedral city of South Italy, on a 
slope of the Apennine.s, 14 inile.s NNW. of Bene- 
vento. Pop. 5129. 

Cerro de Pasco, the capital of the Penivian 
department of Junin, stand.s at an elevation of 
14.278 feet, 1^ miles JIE. of Lima. Near it are 
some of the richest silver-mines on the continent. 
The climate is cheerless and inclement. Poij. 70(K) 
mostly Indians and half-breeds. ’ 

Cerro ciordo, a plateau in Mexico, the most 
g,sterly on the route from Vera Cruz to the capital. 
Here, on 18th April 1847, the Americans totallv 
defeated the Mexicans. 

Cerro Largo, a department in the NE. of 
L mguay, well watered, with large savannahs and 


forests. Area, 5735 sq. m.^; pop, (1884 ) 36,000, 
chiefly engaged in cattle-raising. Capital, Cerro 
Largo or Melo ; pop. 5000. 

Certaldo, a town of Central Italy, 19 miles 
SW. of Florence (37 by rail). It is noteworthy 
as the re.sidence of Boccaccio, who was horn and 
died here. His house is still standing, much as it 
was in Hie poet’s time. Pop. 2500. 

Certlliidtie, a family of birds, generally idaoed 
in the great order Insessores or Passer es. Tliey are 
liest known by their most typical representatives 
the Creepers (q.v.). They are widely di.stributed 
birds, absent however from the Ethiopian and 
neo-tropical regions, and the family includes twelve 
genera and about fifty species. They are expert 
clirabens, and feed on insects. 

CcrtificatCj in the law of England and of the 
United , States, is a written .statement by a person 
having a public or official status concerning some 
matter within his knowledge and authority. There 
are a great many classes of such certificates — e.g. 
certificate of charge upon land ; certificate of the 
chief-clerk in Chancery proceedings, which is practi- 
eally a report of what the clerk has done ; certificate 
of discharge of a debtor in liquidation ; cortillcato 
of incorporation under the Companies Acts ; certifi- 
cate of mortgage on ships under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts ; certificate of naturalisation. In 
the United State.s, the word is commonly applied to 
any formal statement made by a public servant in 
the execution of his duty, as by a collector of taxes, 
a postmaster, &c. See Character. 

Certification, in the law of Scotland, signifies 
the judicial assurance given to a party of the 
course to he followed by the judge in case he 
disobeys the will of a summons, or other writ or 
order of the court. Reiterated contumacy on the 
l)art of the defender was at one time punislied with 
confiscation of his property (1449, chap, 29), hut 
now certification merely means that if he fails to 
appear in the usual roanuer, the judge will deoern, 
or pronounce judgment against him. 

Certiora'ri is the writ by which, since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and the con- 
sequent disuse of tlie better known writ Itaheas 
corpus, causes are removed from inferior courts of 
record into the High Court of Justice. This is a 
matter of cousidernhle importance to the commer- 
cial public. Such removal is either before or after 
jud^ient in the inferior court. Before judgment 
certioi-ari is competent as tort, in all cases 
e.xcept where the sum stred for is less than jC 5. 
Either party can remove the carrse, but, where the 
sum is less than £20, the defendant must give his 
sureties for_ the debt and costs. The removal rirust 
he within six weeks after appearance of defendant. 
In the superior court the plaintiff must make a 
fresh statemerrt of claim. The certiorari is obeyed 
by sending up the original record. Under the 
Judicatirre Acts there is a further power of removal 
when any defence or counter-claim is set up which 
is heyoitd the jurisdiction of the inferior court. In 
the county courts, where the actiorr orr eoriti'aot is 
above £20, or on tort above £5, the deferidairt has 
a general right to certiorari on security for costs. 
iVhere the discretion of the strperior court is 
appealed to, such considerations as the dififtculty 
of legal points, the improbability of obtaining an 
impartial jury, are important. After judgment, 
certiorari is often applied for by the sueoessful 
plaintiff for purposes of execution, where the 
person or effects of the deferrdant cannot bo found 
in the jurisdiction of tire inferior court. Certiorari 
may also be obtained as of right by the crown to 
remove an indictment in a crbninal cause to the 
Queen’s Bench Division or the Central Ciimtnal 
Court. This ivTit used also to he of right to private 
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pvnseciitors, but since the institution of the Court 
of Ci'imina.1 Appeal it is necessary to show cause, 
as in a civil case from the county courts, and to 
give security, 

In the United States, certiorari is generally pro- 
vided for by statute, hut where no such provision is 
made, nr no other mode of review of the proceedings 
of an inferior court has been provided by statute, 
any superior (jourt exercising common law jurisdic- 
tion has an iulierent right to is-iue this writ. It is 
used in both civil and criminal cases to bring the 
wliole record of the inferior tribunal before a 
superior court, to determine whether the former 
has proceeded within its jurisdiction, and also to 
enable substantial justice to he done whenever an 
inferior trihnn.al Iraa failed to proceed according to 
the requiiemeuts of the law. It is used a.s an 
original proces.s to remove a cause, and change 
venue, only where the superior court ia satisfied 
tlrat an impartial trial will not otlierwise he hiul. 

Ccrto'sa <11 Pavi'a, a celebrated Carthusian 
luonasterv, 5 miles N, of Pavia, was founded in 
1391! by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, first Duke of 
Milan, in atonement for the murder of his uncle. 
The cliurclr is a splendid structure in the form of a 
Latin cross, the ground-plnn being 2.3'i feet long 
by 177 feet Iiroad- The riclrly sculptui-ed fae,ade, 
de,signed by Borgognone, was commenced in 1473. 
The building is made up of \'arious styles, but the 
Pointed prevails in tlie interior, which ia decorated 
with frescoes, paintings, & 0 ., and contains a gor- 
geous high-altar, the mausoleum of the founder, 
and several monuments. After the battle of Pavia 
(132a), Francis I. was for three days a prisoner at 
the Certosa, which, since the dissolution of_ the 
monasteries, has been constituted a national | 
monument. The name certosa is a form of Car- ; 
thusian (q.v. ), and is used of other monasteries 
of the Older, as that to the south of Florence- 

Eci'll'liieil is ear-wax, the yellow waxy matter ; 
which is secreted by certain gland, s lying in the i 
passage that leads from the external opening of the ■ 
ear to the membrane of tlie tymi)anum. It lubri- ; 
cates the passage and entangles particles of djist , 
and small insects, preventing them from getting , 
farther in. See Ear. 

Cervante,s Saavertra, Miguel de, the , 
antlior of Don Quixote, wa.s born at Alcala de , 
Henarcs in 1547. His birthday is unknown, but i 
he was baptised on the 9th of Octohev, He was a ' 
descendant of a family tluit traced its origin hack ' 
to the 10th century" tlirough a line of Castilian 
nobles, of whom one was the renowned wairior 
Nuiio Alfonso, whose grandson took the surname 
of Cerv.antes from the old castle of San Servaudo, 
or Cervantes, near Toledo. It was home with 
honour by niany clniroh dignitaries, soldiers, and 
magistrates of the 14th and 15th centuries, hut at 
the birth of the man who gave it immortality it 
had ceased to he one of tire prominent names of 
Spain. The name of Saavedra came into the poet's 
braucli of the family by marriage in tire loth 
century. Of Cervantes personally we Imow little 
or nothing beyond what lie himself tells us, hut of 
the events of his life there is a tolerably complete 
record. The story of his having studied at Sala- 
manca is improbable ; all we know of bis edu- 
cation is that Juan Lopez de Hoyos, a professor 
of belles-lettres at Madrid, calls him his ‘dearly 
beloved pupil,’ The first known productions of 
Ills pen appeared in 1509 in a collection of pieces 
on the death of the queen, edited by the pro- 
fessor. Early in the same year he passed over into 
Italy in the service of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, 
but shortly afterwards enlisted as a soldier under 
tlie command, it would appear, of Marc Antony 
Colonna, At the battle of Lepanto he was in 


the thick of the fight, and received three severe 
gunshot wounds, by one of which his left hand and 
ann were permanently disabled. After having seen 
home further service against the Turks in Tunis, 
he was retuming to Spain in 1375 with letters 
of recommenJadoii to the king from Don John of 
Austria and the Viceroy of Sicily, when the galley 
he .sailed in was captured by Algerine cmsaiih, 
and with his brother Rodrigo and several others 
he was carried into Algiers. He remained in 
captivity five years, during which lie made four 
daring attempts to escape, and lived in almost 
daily expectation of death or torture. It wa.s not 
for himself alone that he sought freedom. No 
nobler story of unselfish heroism has ever been 
told than that in the depositions of his fellow 
eaptive.s at Algiers, where they te.stify to his self- 
devotion, his dauntless spirit, and liis generosity, 
and with touching earnestness .strive to give ex- 
})re&sion to their own gratitude, love, and admira- 
tion, In 15.S0 lie was ransomed by tlie charity 
of the Hedemptorist Fatliers and the devotion 
Ilf his family, which reduced itself to^ poverty 
to provide the sum required ; and rejoining his 
old regiment in Portugal, lie seiwed in the expe- 
dition to tlie Azore.s under the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. The story of a liaison udth a Portuguese 
lady is an invention of the hiogi-aphers to account 
for a certain Isabel de Saavedra mentioned in 
an official document of 1605 as bis natural 
dangliter. There is no other evidence of her 
existence, and if this is to be relied upon she 
was born after his marriage, and nearly two years 
after his return from Portugal, At the close 
of the war he retired from military life and 
turned liis attention to literature. His first work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance of the same 
class as the Diana of Montemayor and the Filkla 
of his friend Montalvo, It was printed at AlcalA 
in 1585— not, a.s is commonly .sard, Madrid, 1684. 
While it was passing tln-ough the press he married, 
and for two or three years strove to gain a liveli- 
hood by writing for the stage. He ] iroduced between 
tiventy and thirty plays, of which two only, the 
Fumancia and the Trato do Aryef, have survived ; 
but from his oum account it is plain that, though 
not ill received, they failed to attract, and that 
lie was driven to seek some other employment. 
In 1587 he migrated to Seville, where he obtained 
the post of deputy-purveyor to the fleet. In 1594 
he was apipointed a collector of levemies for the 
kingdom or Granada; hut in 1597, failing to make 
up the sum due to tiie treasury, he was sent to 
pri.son at Seville. He wa.s relea.sed. however, on 
giving fceciirity for the balance, hut not reinstated ; 
nor can tlie government he charged with undue 
harshness, for though no stain attaches to his 
integrity, it is clear that as a business-like official 
he was not faultless. He i-eiiiained some time 
longer at Seville, hiit nothing is known of his 
movements from 1599 to 1603. Local tradition 
maintains that he wrote Don Quixote in prison 
at Arg.ama.silla in L.a Mancha ; imt it h,a.s nothing 
to support it save tlie fact that Argaraasilla is 
Don Quixote’s village. In 1603 he was living at 
Valladolid ; in September 1604 leave was gi anted 
to print the first part of Don Quixote, and early 
in January 1605 the hook came out at Madrid. 
It is commonly asserted that ite reception was cold ; 
but the truth is that it leaped into popularity at 
once. 'SVithin a month two pirated editions were 
in the press at Lisbon ; by tlie autumn five editions 
had been piihlished ; and Don Quixote and Sanclio 
Panza paraded, the streets as familiar characters 
ill the pageants at Valladolid that sprinm By a 
minority, however, it was not_ welcomed. Lope 
de Vega wrote sneeringly of it and its author 
months before it was printed — for it had a pre- 
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vinn> eiranlatinn in nianusicript — am! he and Iiis 
Ijrother-draniathts .allowed how hittei'ly tl>ey rc- 
I Bentod the critici-m in chapter 48. Ceiwantes was 
I slow in taking- advantage of lii.^ pojiularity. In- 
stead of giving his readers the seijnel they asked 
for. he liiisied himself with writing for the stage 
and composing sliort tales, or ‘ eseuiplary nor'els ’ 
as he called them. The Vifir/e del Ptmiaso, a 
poem of fiver SOCK) lines in hvjn riina, reviewing 
the poetry and poets of the day, was another of 
his procluetinns at this time. In 1613 he published 
his twelve Xorelns, and promised his readers the 
seconil part of Don QitiTote ‘shortly.’ But in ICH 
a WTiter, under the pseudonym of Alonso Fer- 
nandes de Avellaneda, hronght out a .spurious 
second part, with an imsulting preface, full of 
coarse personal abuse of Ceiwantea. It was the 
work ot a dull plagiarist, an imitator insensilde 
to tlie merits of his model ; hut it served as the 
spur Cervante.s needed to urge him to the com- 
pletion of the genuine second part, which was sent 
to the jiie'S early in IGlo, and published at the 
end of the year. It was not too .soon ; lii.s health 
was already failing, and he died at Madrid on the 1 
23il of April ]61B. His last lahoans were given 
to things more important in his eyes than Don 
Q/dcotg. ^ AVliile it was in the press he revised 
and pulilislied his rejected comedies and inter- 
Imles and but a short time before his deatli he 
finthed his romance of Peysileo and Siytsmitncfa. 
There are few inece.s of his widting more charac- 
teristic of the man than the last two that ever 
came from his pen— written, indeed, upon his very 
deathbed — the address to the reader and the dedi- 
cation to the Conde de Leraos, whose generosity 
had relieved him from the pressure of poverty; 
and. like every glimpse of himself that his pages 
giv'e 11 -., they make us wish that we kne-w more 
of one so full of wisdom, patience, and charity, so 
bright and so brave. 

It is in right of Dun Quixote that the name of 
Ceirante^ has a place here ; hut his niiuur works 
entitle him to an honourable one in the liistoiy of 
Spanmh literatme. His novels arc the best of 
their kind — -a kind Sjiain excelled in ; and though 
the UnlntM U doubtless inferior to the Diana, its 
gieattfst fault is that, like the Diana, it belongs 
to a radically insijnd specie.? of romance. Tlie 
title of poet is commonly denied him ; hut if a 
good deal of his poetry is weak, there is much 
that only a poet could Lave written, and not even 
Irarcilmio had a finer sen.se of melody or a truer 
touch in verse. It would he unjust to judge of 
po-were by the comedies printed in 
this, they were nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to gam a footing on the stage by a con- 
cfr-aon to the popular taste, To found a great 
national uraina worthy of his country was the 
ambition of his life, and the first step was to 

.w^ui ■ ‘■■‘^Sedy of Jfnmancia, 

withallitsdefMts the most powerful and original 
drama in the language, is a better measure of 
Cervantes as a dram, an, st. And if it is impossible 
ki accept his own e-stimate of the Pcrsiieo and 
no reader will deny its invention and 
of H ‘diow signs 

cL Quixote, on the otTier 

hand, is the most carelessly written of all great 

1 ** ''^hV proud of its popu- 

lamj ; hut all lie_ ever claims for it is that it 
amuse, and that it did the .state some service in 
laughing chivalrj' romance.s out of fa.shion. He 

Sier ’‘1 ’’eg'Mted it for his 

' t” tlie printers without 

‘ hil^v^’ ttieii- blunders and 

mow to thk that wm owe 

mow to this carelessness than we think. One of 


the niaiTeis of this marvellous hook is its perennial 
youth. After well-nigh three centurio& it i,s as 
fresh and full of life as when it came from La 
Cue-sta's pre.ss. In his other works Cervantes 
studied recognised models and consulted the tastes 
of the day ; in Don Quixote he followed tlio lead 
of his own genius alone, and wrote only as instinct 
prompted him. Written in a desultory fashion, it 
iiad time to grow and ripen under his hand ; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at first, hccainc by 
degrees fle.sli and blood realities to his niiiid, anil 
beinga that he loved ; and the book — the second part 
especially — ^served him as a kind of commonplace- 
hook to which he turned to when he was in the 
mood, making it the depository of his tlionglite 
and record of the experience and observation of a 
stirring life. "We need not commit the disloyalty 
of doubting his word wlien he .says that all he 
sought was to euro his conntiyiiien of their pa.ssinn 
for chivalry romance.s. He had motive enough in 
the magnitude of tlie evil, and hi-s wa.s only one 
of scores of voices lifted up against it; nor is 
there anything extraordinary in a champion of 
true ehivahy, as he was, resenting a mockery that 
made it contemptible. But the genius of Cer- 
vantes was essentially disenrsive, and many other 
offenders and offences were comprehended in the 
indictment that ha hronght against tlie romancojc 
of chivalry and their readeis. 

The onW complete edition of Ceiwantes’ works, 
is that of RivatlenCTra (in 12 vols, large 8vo, 
Madiid, 1863-64). Editions of the selected works 
are those of Hinrra (16 vols. small Svo, Madrid, 
1803-3), Bossange (10 vols. 12mo. Paris, 182G), 
and voi. i. of the Biblioteca de Antoree Esjiafloles 
(Madiid, 1846). Of Don Quixote in the original 
about 150 editions are known, and nioro Lhan 
double that nmnlicr of editions in other languages. 
'Die Hrat wortliy of the hook was Tonson’s ( London, 
1738, in 4 vols. 4to) ; other notable ones are the Aca- 


4to, Madnd, 1833-30), with exlianstive commentary 
and -notes; Hartzenhnsch's, in vols, iii.-vi, of 
the complete works, awl also in 4 vols. wnall 
Svo. 1863, a beautiful pocket edition printed 
at Avganiasilla, in the house which was, accord- 
ing to local tradition, the prison of Cervantes ; in 
these last the editor has in nmny instances restored 
the text of the first edition, hut in many also> 
recklessly tampered with it. P. Lopez Pahra’s. 
(2 vols. 4to, Barcelona, 1S71-74) is an adiiiirahle 
reproduction by photography of the fust eililinn. 
lo Senor Ortego’s edition (Palencia, 

1884) to give corrections made by Cervantes him- 
self cannot he seriously maintained. There are 
translations in fourteen languages. The oldest is 
, Sush by Shelton, made in 1008 and printed 
1612 (.Mecond part. 1620), a vigorous hut rude and 
inaccurate ymmon. Other English translations are 
those of Phillips (1689), Motteiix (1702), Jen-as. 
(comnion j- called Jarvis, 1742), Smollett (1765), 
A J. Duttield(3 vols. 8vo, 1881), John 0rrnahy(4 
vols. Svo, 1885), am! H. E. Watts (5 vols. 4to, 1888. 
ct oea.j. In I'reneh there are nine versions, liesides 
ahridgmcnts : the oldest is Oiiclin’s ( printed in] 616 ), 
the best \ lardot’s ( 1836 ). In German there are no 
OHS than thuieen, from the earliest in 1621 to tho. 
latest and best by Ludwig Braunfels in 1883-84. 

1 here ate as many as ten Knssian vemions, hut 
[ most of these are from the French, or abridgments. 
Trao version appeared as early as 

16—., and has been followed by two others ; and 
there ai-e versions in Dutch, Danish, Polish, Portu- 
Su'edisli, Hungarian, Bohemian, Servian, 
imd Greek. The best Life of Cervantes is by 
jNavarrete) but there ia also a good one by T). 
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Gerontao Moran attached to the edition de luxe 
of Don Quixote^ in 3 vols. imp. 4to, Madrid, 1863. 

Ccwct'ri (from Cfccs Vetus), a village of Italy, 
19 miles WNW. of Rome, on the oite of the ancient 
Care or Aijjjlla, formerly one of the most important 
cities of Etruria, Con(juered and degraded by the 
Romans in 353 li.c., it experienced hut a brief 
renewal of prosperity under the empire as a water- 
ing-place (the warm Bugni del Scisso, still used), 
and finally fell into decay in the 13th centuiy. 
Many Etniscan remains have been found near by. 

Ccr'vidsc and Cervus. See Deeu. 

Cervin, Mont. See Matteehorjj. 

Cesalpiiio. See C.E.sALpraus. 
Cesareivltcli. See Czae. 

Cc'sax'i, Giuseppe (sometimes called Aupino), 
an Italian paintej', born at Arpino about 1568, 
was greatly honoured liy no les.s than five popes, 
and died at Rome, 3d July 1640. His works— in 
fresco and oil — display lively imagination, and 
great tact in execution, 

Cesarotti, Melchioee, an excellent Italian 
poet, was born 13th May 1730, at Padua, where he 
lilled the Greek and Hebrew ebahs. He gained 
a reputation by bis translation of Macidieivin’.s 
Osiian ( 1763 ). The versification of tliis work, like 
that of bis free translation of the Iliad, under the 
title of Ztt Morte di Eitovc, was admired by Alfieri, 
and Cesarotti unguestionably threw fresh life into 
Italian literature. He also ivinte on the pliilnsopliy 
of language and of taste. His Linguc (8 vol». 
178S) and itagionamento suUu FUosnjia del Gusto 
are his best work.s. He died 3d November 1808. 

Cesc'lia, a town of Central Italy, 13 niil&s SE. of 
Eovli by rail, with a cathedral and a trade in .silk, 
wine, hemp, and suiplmr. Cesena gave birth to 
two impes— Pirns VI. and VII. Pop. (1881) 11,435. 
Here Murat defeated the Austrians, 30 th March 1815. 

Ccs'iiola, CouST Luior PALM.i m, arch.-nolo- 
gist, was born near Turin, June 29, 1833. He served 
with the Sardinian contingent in the Crimean war, 
went to New York in 1860, and served as a volunteer 
in the civil wav. Appointed Americaji consul at 
(Dypiu.sin 1865, he commenced a series of excava- 
tions which he continued for about ten years with 
the most remavkahlo success. HR splendid collec- 
tion of .statues and jigure.s, lamps, vasc.->, inscrip- 
tions, ami other antiquities, was openeil in New 
York in 1872 as the ‘ Cesuola Collection of Cyprian 
Antirpiities. ’ T)ijnht,s exi)res.setl in 1879 as'totlie 
authenticity of jiart of the collection were proved to 
be groundless. His chief work is Cyprus, its ancient 
Cities, Tombs, and Temples (1877).' 

Ces’pedes, P-IULO de, Spanish painter, hom 
at Cordova in 1530, studied at Rome under Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became a pre- 
bendary at Cordova, where be established a school 
of art, and was also active as an architect, 
painter, and writer. He died 26th July 160S. 

Cess (short for assess]. See Land-t.vx. 

Ccsslo BoiloruiU ( hat. ‘cession or sun-ender 
of goods’), a process. which the law of Scotland 
borrowed from that of Rome, and which also 
appeals in most of the continental systems. On 
making a surrender of_ estate to Ms creditoi-s, the 
debtor wa.s gianted a judicial jiroteotion from im- 
prisonment in respect of all debts then due by him. 
As, however, impiisonnient for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1880, excejit in the case of 
rates and taxes due, ee.ssio as a process for the 
protection or liberation from imprisonment of in- 
solvent debtors is now practically obsolete. The 
Act of 1880, however, introduced a new process of 
oes.'iio, re.sembling sequestration, and leally a cheap 


and summary method of dmtriiniting a small estate 
anion": the creditors. The petition must he jire- 
seiited in the slierilF-coiirt either hy a creditor nr 
by tlie notour bankrupt himself. Notice is given 
in the Gazette, there i.s a meeting of creditors, the 
debtor is publicly examined, the sheriff grants a 
decree appointing a tnistee and ordering the debtor 
to convey all Ids e.state (e.xcept working tool.s, 
alimentary funds, and future acquisitions) to the 
trustee, wlio tlieii ranka the various claims on the 
estate, subject to an appeal to the aheriff. A most 
important change was introduced by the Bank- 
ruptcy and Ces.sio Act, 1881, which provides for the 
first time that the debtor under a cessio may 
obtain a statutory discharge, hut only if lie pays 
5s. per £1, or satisfie.a tlie fiTierifl:' that /allure to jiay 
such a dividend is not due to his fault. The pra- 
ecss of cessio must he distinguished in some of ite 
effects from tlie English and American a.ssignment 
for the benefit of creditors under insolvent statutes. 
See Bankeuptcy, Insolyexcy, Seque&tilvtion; 
Goudyoii Banh'uptcy (1886). 

Ce.sspool. See Sewage, 

Cestoid Worms {Gestodn), an order of flat 
womi.s (Rlathelminthes), of internal parasitic 
habit, and generally known as ‘Tapeworms (q.v.). 
The adult consists of an asexual ‘ liead,’ attaclied 
hy hooks or suckers or both to the ho.st, and 
budding off a loii" chain of flat sexual, liennapliro- 
dite ‘joints,’ nbich become mature at a certain 
distance from tlie ‘head,’ have a measure of in- 
dividuality and independence, and are eventually 
e.xpelled. TJiere i.s no aliinentaiy canal nor vas- 
cular system ; the nervous system i.s msually com- 
plex, blit of a low order ; there is a well-developed 
excretory system of brandling tubes. The repro- 
ductive organs of the ‘joints’ are usually veiy 
complex. 'The liberated ‘joints’ or ‘proglottides’ 
break up, and set fiee embryos, which find their 
way into other hosts, and undergoing considerable 
change become bladder-worais, develop a head, or 
in some eases heads, and only beeome sexnal when 
tlieii- host is in turn eaten by the original species 
in wliich the tapewonu fiouiished. There is thus 
an alternation of generations between the asexual 
bladder- worm and the sexual tapeworm. The order 
includes about 25 genera and 500 species, mostly 
pai-asitic in rertebrate.s. The genus Tmnia (tape- 
worm) includes move than half the known species. 
The Cesstodes are linked to the ihikes or Trematodes 
hyfoniis like Amphilina, Caryopliyllien.s, and Ardi- 
igetes, which have no ‘ j obits, ' and a single repro- 
ductive .system; and there is a well-marked series 
from these up to the most specialised Tienia. 
Echineibothrium, Pliylloliotlirium, Antliobothriuiii, 
Acantiiobotlirium, Tetravliynobus, Ligula (q.v.), 
Botlirioceplialus (q.v.), are the iiiipiortant genera 
besides Tcenia. See 'Tapewoems ; also Bl.ADDEE- 
WOBSJ, Paeasiti.sm, and Leuckart’s Parasites of 
il/an. 

CestraciOll, a genus of sharks, regarded as 
constituting a distinct family, Cestvaciontidm, al- 
though not more than four species are known os 
now existing. It is characterised by having two 
dorsal fins and one anal, the first dorsal situated 
over the space between the pectorals and veiitrals ; 
a spine forming the front of each dorsal ; a .short 
wide tail, with its upper lobe strongly notched 
beneath; the mouth at the fore end of the snout; 
spiracles distinctly visible, rather behind the eyes ; 
and small gill-openings. The front of tlis mouth 
is armed with obtuse angular teeth, whilst the 
mai'gms and inner surface of the jaws arc covered 
witli pavement-like teeth, presenting a general 
continuity of surface, as in skates, and disposed 
in rounded oblique scrolls— tlie fonner evidently 
adapted to the seizing of food, the latter to the 
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cru'lmig mil biiii«ing of it They aie of olmous 
"With a Aiet of hiul *=iliellc(l ciufttaceaii's and 



T7| per Jaw of Poit Jackson Shark ( Cesti anon phthp}^^) 

iiiollii^-ca The fiont teeth aie ‘ihai’p m tliejoung 
Jouiis The ejg ei «6 hii, tiio cunonii spiial iirlges 
suiiomuling it The Poit Jackson 
Shaik, 01 ‘Nuise {C plnhmn) of 
the Au=itiahari seas, and the Cat 
Shark of Japan and China (C 
:chia), seem to diffei ohietly in the 
patterns ot oolnui None etceed 
hie feet in length The Cesti a 
oiontide are paiticulaily inteiest 
mg to geologists, foi the oldest 
tossil sharks belong in gieat pait to 
this famih ‘The lemains aie 
found eien in the Paheoroio strata, 
they IjeLoiiie iiioie nunieious in the 
Carbonifeioiis senes, they aie \eiy 
niimeious in the Lias and Chalk 
Outside view of fuiniations , but there they cease 
£„'!! case of almost entiieh , the stiata of the 
Cettrncion Tertiaiy senes containing scaicely 
plnhppi uni of them ’ In modem timet, the 
'peeies aie lediiced, as lie liaie 
seen, to lour at most, and othei types of tliaik 
haie become more pieialent The fossil foims 
iieie ahundant, also much laigei, and the cestia 
cions thus furnish a paiticulailj good dlustiation 
of a decadent fannlj 

Cestui (file Trust, a peison for uhom anothei 
1' a trustee The teim k Noiman Fiencli, and 
means in English laiv, and also in the United 
fetates, e^aetlJ iihat Beneficiaiy (qv) means in 
Scots laii 

Cestu.s (Cl iaifo?, ‘emhioidered’), a girdle 
11 nm h} Creek and Koman ivonien, but at ivliat 
part of the lindi is someiiliat unceitam It lias 
iioni appaientli hetiieenthe cinpidnin, iihich iias 
a sasli or girdle oier the tunic jnst undei the 
Ixi.'Om, and the zo/it, ii om mostly hy j oiing un 
married iiomen hiivei Joiin the nodj, just above 
the hips Acconhug to Wuickeliiiann, the cestiis 
lias itself Horn round the loins, accoiding to 
Hej ne and Visconti, immediately undei the hosoin 
The cestiis of Aphrodite lias coieied intli sucli 
alluring lepreacntations of the joys of love that she 
iiho wore it Mas inesisttble It iias boiroived hj 
Hera iilien she desiied to iiin the love of Zeus, 
— r'FSTUS, or more coireetly, CcsTDS, the boxing 
gauntlets iiom bi the ancient piize-hglitem, iihich 
consisted of leathei thongs bound lound the hands 
and urihts They sometimes leaohed as high up as 
tlie elbovys, and iiece armed iiitli lead oi metal 
bosses to increase the foi ce of the blow 
Cetacea, an ordei of iiiauimals, of aquatic 
habit and fish like form The head is laige, the 


neck indistinct tlieie is genei.illj a median doisal 
fin, and the tail has lateial flukes , the foie hnihs 
aieiedueedto paddles, the hind liiiilis aio at most 
lepiesented hj sliglit inteinal tiaoes, the skin is 
smooth, and, uith the occasional exception ot a 
feu hustles iieai the mouth, liaiiless, theie is a 
thick lajei of fat oi hluhbei iiiidei the skin mIik h 
senes instead of ban as a hcatietainei The eye 
is small, theie is no external eai, tlie iiosLiils 
aie situated veitically The bones aie siiongv 
and oily, the neck voifehirc aie coiupicssod and 
often fused, tlieie is no iiiiioii to foim a saciiini 
The skull is peciiliailj modified, the hi am case 
being high, and the fiont pait pioloiigocl into inoie 
oi less of a snout Theie aio no collai hones , 
the hones of tlie aim aie flattened ami still , the 
joints of tlie second and thud fiiigcis aio .ilwajs 
ahoie tlie noinial nuinhei , tlieuliolc um foiiiis a 
fhjqiei , the Iiip gndle and hind leg aio ilcgoneiatc 
In one gioiip teeth aie absent except in the foetus, 
aiul aie lepHced hy ‘ u halohoiie ’ gioM ths fiom the 
palate, lu no case is theie mom than one set of 
teeth The stomach has seieial chiimheis, tlie 
inte.stme IS simple The livei is loss diinkd 111 in 
usual, and them i& no gall hhiddei The blood 
•vessels foim uondei-fiil netwoiks {icim mi>nhihf<) 
The ton of the Mindpipe is pioloiigod fmuaids so 
as to foiin, uhen einhiaced hy tlie soft jiahite, a 
continuous an passage fioiu nostiils to lungs 
The biam is laige The placenta is ‘ non dec nliuita 
and diffuse ’ The teats am two ni miinhci, and 
lie beside the feimile genital apeitmo, the milk 
IS snuee/ed into the month of tlie sucking j ouiig 

The Cet.acen aie unlely distiibuted in all seas 
and in some laige lueis Tlioy sunn iioueifnlly, 
and tlie tail ivoiks iiji and cloun, not siik'uays 
They use to the siiiface to laeatlie, and do not 
fepout sea uatei fioni tlieii hloulioles Tlic uxjmn- 
tion IS penodio and violent, and the foicihly ox 
pelled an being laden vvitii uatei, laponi may 
condense in a pillai of fine spiay, oi the ascoiuling 
column may oanj up some suifaco sea watei .ilong 
with it, but it must be lecognieed that the piocesa 
IS simjily that of oulniaiy expnatioii ni pecuhai 
conditions They aie mostly inoflensive, genei illy 
social in habit, vaiy fiom 4 to CO feet m kngtli, 
and feed on jellj fish, ciiistaceans, jiteiopoils, 
cuttlefish, fishes, and in one genus (Oica) on seals 
and on otliei vvliales 

Tvvo veij distinct senes hav'e to ho disliiigiiished 
— (ft) the Toothed AVhales oi Odontoccti. and (?i) 
the Baleen Whales oi MyslacoeeU Tlie foimei 
include Speiiii Whales (Phjsetei), the liottlenose 
(Hypeioodon), the genus Plataiiista and its allies, 
and the gieat family of Doljilnns (qv^) The 
lattei sub oidei inoliides the Eight Whale (Balmiia), 
tlie ‘ Humpbacks ’ (Megapteia), and the Roiquals 
(Balienopteia) 

In the Eocene, Cetacea aie lepiesented by piimi- 
tive, less specialised foiins, known us ZeiiglmloiiH, 
hut the lemains aie, as one wmiihl cxjiect, some 
what fiagnientaiy, and the conclusions to he diavvn 
fiom them veiy unceitam In Miocene and Pho 
cene stiata still moie fiagnieiitaij cetacean loimihis 
have been found, and aie gioiiped togothei in the 
genus Squalodon 

Theie la much doubt and dispute m legaid to the 
oiigm and affinities of Cetacea They aie i elated 
hy&oine to Cainivoies, hiit the leseaitlies of Pio 
fessoi Elowei have made itnioie piobahle that they 
have much closei affinities with Ungulates He 
legal ds it as, not uiihkely that the w’hole gi oxip had 
a fie&li vvatei ongiii Fullei details must be sought 
ttudev the aiticle Whale See FloweTs aiticle 
‘ Mammalia, ’ JEniy Bi it 

Ceteosaunis [^etos, ‘whale,’ saw os, ‘h^aid’), 
a laige dinosauuan leptilo belonging to the 
Juiashic System (qv) Accoiding to Piofesaor 
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I’liilUps, ifc jiuiy liiue 1 Ladled a leugtli of 50 feet, 
and IV lien Standing at eaae’ ivas inoliably not less 
than 10 feet in height and of a bulk in piopoition 
It appeals to haie fieqnentcd the iiiaishea anil 
n\ci sides of the peuod, and to liave Iieen a vege 
table feedoi Tim n uid is also spelt Ccttosain us 

Cctewayo. See ZvLVb 

t'ctlllje (also spelt Coitiffuc), capital of Monte 
negio, lies m a loekv valley 2003 feet above sea 
level, and 17 miles E of Cattaio, with Mhicli it is 
connected by a cai iiage load It is the lesidence of 
the pi nice, and of an aichiinandiite, and consists of 
an unpietentious jialace, a fen pin ate houses, an 
abbey, gaol, aisenal, tlieatie (ivliich seives also fni 
the state hbiaiy and national iniiseniii), liospital, 
theological seinuiaiy, g\ mnasiuni, and agnl’s iiigli 
school, manit lined at the chaige of the Eiiipiess of 
Kns''ia Lelund the palace is an elm iindei w Inch 
tile punee deliv CIS jiidgiiients Pop 1200 

Cetotolitcs, a name given h> Owen to fossil 
cetacean eai hones, ivluoh oeciii in gieat ahiind 
anoe in the lied Crag of Suffolk (see Pliocene) 
Tliej' aie nibbed and watei woin, and have 
evidently been vvashed out of some eailiei stiata, 
which leinaiii “vet iiiiiecognised The extent of 
these caihei'’ stuita must have hecn veiy gieat, 
seeing that tlie ciagheds now extend ovei a laige 
distiict m Essex .tiid Suffolk, and attain a tliitk 
ne-s in some places of not le--s than 10 feet 
PiofesLoi HpusIovv in 184,3 dievv the attention of 
agiioultuial olieiiusts to tins deposit as a sonice of 
iiiateiials foi iiiaiime, and since then supei)>lios 
phate manuies have been niaiiufactuiecl fioni it to 
tlie value of many thousand pounds annually, a 
atiikiim example of the valuable piactical lesiilts 
which iieqiiontlv How fioin a puielj scientifao dis 
covciy 

Cette, an iinpoitant seapoit town of Fiance, in 
the depaitment ot HeiauU, is hiult on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Than and the Mediter 
lanean, 23 miles bW of Montpelliei The spaLO 
inclosed by the pieis .and bieakvvater foiming the 
haihoui can aocomniodate about 400 vessels, and 
the haiboui is defended bj foits A bioad deep 
canal, lined with excellent nuavs, connects the poit 
vv itli the Lake of Tluu, and so" vv ith the Canal du 
Midi and the Phone, thus giving to Cette an ex 
tensive inlind tiafho , it has likewise an active 
foreign couimeice The piiiioip.il ti ude is inwine, 
biaiiilj, salt, diied fuiits, hsli, iljestulls, pei 
fumciy, .and veidigiis Cette has shipbiulatiig 
j.aids, saltvvoiks, ghissvvoiks, factoiies £oi the 
raanufactuie of sjuips and giape sugai, &c It 
IS a lesoit foi seabathing, and has extensive 
lisheiies Cidbeit founded it in ICOO Pop (1SV2) 
23,181 , (1880) .3fa,7b2 

Ce'uta, ifoitihed poit belonging to Spiam, on 
the coast of Moiocco, opposite Gibialtai The 
town occupies the site of the Homan colony of Ae/ 
SejAcin Fntties, so called fioiii the seven lulls using 
lieie in a gioup, of which the most pionnneiit ,iie 
Montes Alinma ami H iclio , on the lattei, the 
ancient Ahyla (one of the Pill.ais of Heiciiles), is i 
stiong foit, and on the foiinci, among beautiful 
gaideiis, lies the New Town Ceuta contains .i 
cathedial, a hospital, and convents, hut is chieflv 
of nnpoitaiice as a imhtaiy .ind convict station 
The haihoui is small, and exposed to tlie iioitli, 
hut lias a lighthouse and some small tiade 
The mixed population miiiibei about 9700 Tlie 
place was a tloiuishing mait undei the Arabs, who 
coiuipted its Pioman name to Schtuh , theie the 
fiist panel manntaotoiy in the Westein vvoild. is 
said to have been established by an Aiahwho had 
hiouglittlie industi-y fiom China In 141S it was 
captmed by the Poituguese, and annexed to 
Poitugal, it fell to Spam m 1580 It has lesisted 


seveial sieges by the Mooia (1694-1720 and 1732), 
and la still the moat iinpoi taut of the fom Afncaii 
P/ csiilios ( q V ) 

Cevadilla, SeeSvnxDiLiv 

Ceveimes (ancient Cehmina), the chief moun 
tain laiige in the south of Fi.anoe With it^ con 
tuiuatioiis and oftsets, it foims the vvateished 
between the iivei systems of the Pdione and the 
Lone and Gaioniie Its geneial diiection i.s fiom 
noith east to southwest, commeuomg at the 
sonthein extieuutj of the Lvoiinais iMouiitains, 
and extending imdei dilieieiit focal names as fai as 
the Canal dii Midi, winch divides it fiom the 
uoithein slopes of the Pyieiiees The Ceveniies 
extend foi ovei 150 miles, thioiigh oi into nme 
depaitments The central mass Ijing m Loveie 
and Aidhche, wheie Mont Lo^icie attains 5584 feet, 
and Mont Mezenc (the cnhmnating point of the 
chain) 5754 feet The av eiage height is fiom 3000 
to 4000 feet The mountains consist clneflv of 
pnniaiv locks, coveied with teitiaiv foimations, 
vvliieli in many places are intenupted by volLainc 
locks Foi the lehgioiis wais of w hidi the Clv ciincs 
have been tlie aienn see Alliulnses, ( ‘ was xuis, 
\Y VLDLNSES , and foi a vivid de=eiiptioii of the 
sceneiv ami the peasaiitiy, Mi II L Stevenson’s 
Tut) els iBiih a Danl ey tii t/tc Cticnucs (1879) 
Coylanitc, Sec Spinll 
C ejlon (the Ttquohtwr of the Gieeks and 
Romans, ami tlie heumhb ot the Aiabian Niffhh), 
an island and Biitisli mown colony in the Indmii 
Ocean, to Uiesuiitli e.ist of India, fiom which it is 



sepaiated by the Gulf of Dlanaai and Paik Stiait, 
32 to 120 miles bio.ad It lies between 5° 55' and 
9” 51' N lat , and 79° 42' and 81“ 55' E, long 
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Extreme leuijtli from iiortli to SiOiith, from Point 
Palmyia to Uimdern Head, 266 miles; greatest 
ivlJtli, iroiii Colombo to Satigeiuaiikande, 1-10 miles. 
Aiea, 2t,T0'2 ‘.fj. m., of which more than one-tifth 
is under eullivation. 

Fhijiiiid Fcutiu^n.—lu natural .scenery Ceylon 
can vie ivitli any part of the world ; and as it rise.s 
fioin the ocean, clothed with the tich luxuriance of 
a tiDpical veget,ation, it seems to the voyager like 
tome enrliiuited hland of Ea.steni story. Its hills, 
‘diaped nith forest,s u{ perennial green,’ tower 
I grandly from height to height, till they are lost in 
clouds and mist. Near at hand, a sea of sapphiie 
blue dashes ag.ahist the hattlemented rocks that 
I occur at isolated ]ioints, and the ycEow Btrands are 
j shaded hy gioves of nohle palms. In .shape Ceydon 
rc'criihles a pear, Imt it.s inliahitants more poetically 
coMjiare it to one of their elongated pearls. Un- 
dulating plains cover about four parts of the ishiiid, 
and the tifth is occupied by the mountain-zone of 
the central south, rrhich ha® au elevation of from 
6000 to .SOOO feet aho\'e the sea-level. Pediotalla- 
galla, the highest mountain in the r.ange, attains 
the height of S2fj0 feet ; the celeluated mountain of 
Adam’s Peak, 7120 feet; and the tableland of 
Suw.na.EUya, 0210 feet. 

ffeWar/y.— The momitain-syatem is mainly cuiu- 
po-ed of inetamorphic racks, oliie/ly gneis.s, fie- 
<tuently bmken up by intnisive gi'anite. M'itli the 
•eveeptWD of -ouie local beds of dolomitic limestone, 
the gneiss is everywhere the surface rock, and the 
IS composed of its disintegrated materials. 

I he noi'tliern part of the island is rising ; and the 
immense masses of coraia coutinually increasinir 
retain tlie dehris brought from the Indian continent 
by the currents of the sea, and thu.s form a fiat, 
ever-increasing madrepore plain. 

^ J/efufj- and p recioas Stones. — Iron can be obtained 
in great (piantities, and anthracite and rich reins 
of plumhago e.xibt on the .sontlieta range of hills. 
Gold has recently been found. Tlie ijem of 
I sT , “I celebrated fi'om time immemoriai. 

1 sapphires, rubles, the oriental topaz, garnets, 
amethysts, cinnamon .-stone, and eat’s-ave are the 
pnneip.al gems- and preciome stones of the island. 
rUe ueclared value of tlie jireciou^i stones exriortoti 
B about £10,000 .mnnally ; but a.s large niind)ei.s 
are pm-chased by pa,sseiiger.s calling at Colombo 
and by imtive raeicliant.s fur .sale in Southern India, 
the actual value m doubtless very far ^11 exceejs of 
the swa named. The pearl-fisheney of Cevlon were 
known at a very remote date in the ooinmercial 
histoiy of the world. Under the Poitiigue.sfi and 
Dutch govcminents, and now under the British 
government the pearl-fisheries form a monopoly, 
md are under the imspection of an officer, ‘who 
“ Mriheient inimber of pearl-yielding 

hilling is thn,e prohahle. 
The fi&hing,^ are intermittent and occur at irrec- 

Is L- ™ peariU\tS 

viQ oVm ’ - ho™ £10,000; in 1877 

^ ^ke intermediate periods 
between these dates there was practically no ’fishing 

th? xrTir'^i’'® important river in Ceylon is ■ 
rilit 't** sowed to the ; 

than 4000 so draining more i 

cnan 4W sq. m. , it separates into several hvauches . 

ft TA Ti-incomalee The south 

^outhevu extremity of , 
Leylon and Tnneomatee on the eastern coast^om " 

nreatwater at Colombo, the capital of the island, 1 


t which provides safe anchorage for shipH of ,any .size 
it to all weather, has concentrated -the eoiuiuerce of 
i. the island there, and has also attracted froiii tlallo 
li the mail and passenger steamors from ISui-ojio, 
India, Australia, and China, wliicli u,slh1 to coal 
a and transliip at Gallo. At Trineomaleu are Ihe 
s naval stores and dockyai-d, and the harhom- is tlio 
f finest to eastern wateiiS. 

B 111 climate, Ceylon has a great advantage o\-or 
, the mainland of India, and as an island enjoy, s a 
1 - more eqiiahle teniperatuve. The average for' the 
1 year in Cokmibo (q.V'.l is 80° in ordinary semsmia 
J lUpiil is the hotte.st month ; and in lliiy the sinrih- 
t west monsoon coinuicimes amid a dclngo of rain, 

; and continues the prevailing wind till Oelolmr, 

1 when the north-east mou.sooii .sets in ; SO inches m 
1 the average annual fall of rain, though in an 
• exceptional year 120 toclie.s luive been regiiStered, 

, The beautiful tableland of Nuwara-Eliya wii.s iiist 
F visited by Euvoneaiis in 182(1, and is now used aa 
a sanatorium. Here the thermometer in the shade 
■ never rises above 70°, while the average is G2° j the 1 
; nights are cool and refreshing. The north of the 
: island, including the peiiiusiila of Jnfliia, tlm 
: plains of Nuwara-Kalawa, and the IVaimy, may liu 
reckoned as a third climatic division. ’Ilei-u the 
animal fall of rain does not exceed 30 inches, and 
in-mation is largely employed in iigriculturu. 

Flora — Tlie general hotanioal fcatiireH of Ceylon 
are in many respects stoiilav to those of Soutlieni 
India. A very large number of Uie species of plauls 
IS, however, peculiar to the island. About 800 siiooies 
toearly 30 per cent._ of the whole nunihor found in 
Ceylon) are cudeinie — ^that is, found now hero else 
in the world. The tvee-vcgetatiou of tho forests 
IS ahiiost iv holl}’ composed of such onilciuie Hpooias, 
and not a few of endemic gonora. Tho allhiities 
and near alliances of these iirowitli the iilants of 
the Malay Islands and Peuiiisultt, Ileuce, to 
speak more correctly, the ilora of Ceylon partakes 
of an Indian as well as a Malayan character, but 
IS identical with neither. As may he expected 
from t]i6_ chmatic peculiarities of the country 
the flora m greatly diversified. In tho soutli-wcBt 
mountainous parts of the island, with tho excep- 
tion of some grassy traots called patmuis and the 
plantations of tea, collee, and cinohoiia, tho slopes 
and siuumifa are forest-clad. Tho Ii-oc.h are ever- 
gieen, ^vlth thick coviaceoua letivea, urowii^ji cloHely 
tagether and forming dark jungles. ’Tho under- 
growth is largoly mnda up of grogarious plants 
known as Aifw, species of the genus Sti-ohilanlhuB, 
niucli only flower at regular intervals of five, 
MX, or seven years. _ Tree-ferns, often S3 feet in 
flemht, scarlet-llowertog i-liododciulrons, niiinerous 
tutted haiuhoos, raolastomads, and orohid.s are 
found in mountain forests. In the low country 

^ ‘'y prevalence of 

nalms the cocoa-nut being pre-eminent. The 
beautiful ayeca-palm. the feathery jaggery or 
kitnl, and the lordly talipat are the glories of 
towland vegetatiou. In the i-Siessca of 

oli-cT ‘‘‘kto and closely 

timber-trcoB tlio most 
* '® oalaniander, satin-wood, and 
sSeV uitorwtton and peouliarly 

of (V,4nf : stcaniy fore-sta 

nl-S n J t admired of Ceylon 

oiUiids, Jieiidi-olwwi Maccm-thim. There has been 

of *cSn i nmuntnins 

lauds Pkintatmiis, and the low- 

nt I ^ fetolercd no less severely by the indolent 
and improvident practice of native cultivation. 

As a consequence numei-oiis foreign weeds siioli 
M the lantena, white weed, and IpanMi needle 
have established themselves to the exclusion of 
native vegetation to the hills; while in the tow- 
ands coarse grasses and worthless scrub have 
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covered the coiiiitiy. The orchkls of Ceylon 
number about loO species. With the e.’icep- 
tiou of about a dozen Dertdrohiums, Erias, and 
Saucolabiums, and the lovely Wana-rdjuh, there 
4ire few of a .striJciny character. The fema num- 
ber about 270 species. Among the latter is an 
anomalous variety which hears spores on tire 
upper instead of on the under side of the frond. 
One of the handsomest native trees of Ce.yloa is 
the Mui'uta (Lcujerstreemia Flos-rcgime). To this 
might he added the Saraca inAica\ and the lovely 
Na’ [Masua ferrm), or ironwood. In tJie forests 
■climbing-plants and epiphytes of prodigious size 
anti striking appearance cover the trees with a 
mas.s of parasitical foliage of extraordinary growth. 
In the nortli of Ceylon the dry forest-region is 
remaikable for its valuable timber- trees, such as 
the Palu, Halmilla or Trincoinalee wood, and 
ebony. The oliaracteristio pahii of the north and 
■of tlio peninsula of Jalfna ia the Palmyra (Boras- 
sus Jlaballiformis). 

Fauna.— In Ceylon, qnadi'iinianou.s anintals are 
represented by the Loris gracilis and five species 
of monkeys. Sixteen species of hats exist in 
Ceylon, including the llying-fox. Of the larger 
■carnivora, the bear and leopard; and of the 
smaller, the pialm-cat and. the glossy geuette (the 
civet of European.s) may he mentioned. The 
tiger ia not met with in Ceylon. Deer, huflaloes, 
aiul the humped ox of India are plentiful j the 
little musk-deer is less than 2 feet in length. The 
elephant, wliioli is for tire most part tuskless, is 
-emphatically lord, of the forests of Ceylon. The 
wild boar i.^ also found. Whales are captured off the 
coast. TJiree hundred and twenty specie.s of birds 
are found. The song of tlie robin and long-tailed 
thrush, and the flute-like voice of the oriole, 
are heard over the whole mountain-zone and 
far down into the neiglihouring plain.s. Eagles, 
the beautiful peregrine falcon, owls, swallows, 
kingfishers, sun-birds, bulbuls, crows, parroeprets, 
pigeons, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and many others 
of the feathered tribe, might he nreutioued did 
space permit. Myriads of aquatic birds and 
wadere, amongst which the ttamiiigo is conspicu- 
ous, cover the lakes and lagoons. Tlie crocodile 
is the largest reptile in the island; tortoises aud 
lizards are also found. There are a fe'vv species of 
venomous snakes, and of these the ficpolonga and 
the cobra da capello are tlie most deadly. 

Inhabitants. — The Singhale.se (Sinhalese, also 
spelt Cingalese), the most numerous of the natives | 
of Ceylon, aie supposed to be the descendants of 
those colonists fiom the valley of tlie Canges who 
first settled in the island 543 E.C., and speak an 
Aryan language closely allied to the Pah (q.v.). 
The dress of tlie men, who have, delicate features 
and slender limbs, looks singularly effeminate, and 
consists of a comboy or waist-cloth, very much 
resembling a petticoat ; tlieir long hair, turned 
hack from the forehead, is confined with combs, 
and earrings arc worn by way of ornament. Poly- 
andry still lingers in the interior of Ceylon ; but 
this and many other customs repugnant to Chris- 
tianity are diBappeariiig under the influence of 
education, of wfueh the Singlialese readily avail 
themselves. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a 
more .sturdy race, and maintained tlieir independ- 
ence for three centuries after tlie conquest of the 
low country hy European settlers. The Malabars, 
■or Tamils, have sprung from those early invaders 
•of Ceylon who from time to time swept across 
fi'oni Southern Hindustan, and contended with 
the Singhalese Mngs for the sovereignty of the 
island. They have formed the chief population 
of Jaffna for full 2000 years, and constitutionally 
oxcel the Singhalese and Kandyans. The Moor- 
men, who ai-e the most energetic and intelligent 


of the native communities, are met with in every 
province as enterprising tiadera, and are generally 
believed to be of Arab descent. The ‘ burghers ’ 
of Ceylon are people of European descent, who 
have become naturalised. Those of Portuguese 
extraction liold the lowest place, and are mostly 
tradesmen and artisan.s ; but the Dutch burghers 
frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
in the government offices. There is besides a 
remarkable tribe of outcasts — the Veddahs— liardly 
removed from the ivild animals of tlie forest, and 
believed to be descended from the Yakkhos, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They 
occupy a district in the eastern part of the island, 
and have there preserved their ancient customs 
and manner of living unaltered for more than 
2(K)0 years. 

Religion. — The Singhale.s 0 are devoted to Bud- 
dhism (q.v.), which is the prevailing religion of 
the island. Its sacred hooks are identical with 
those of Bunna and Siam, and both record the 
doctrines of Gautama iii the Pali laiigu.age ; the 
deviations are in matters of practice. The Mala- 
bar king.s adulterated Buddliism to a consiileraljie 
extent u’ith Brahmanism, introducing the worship 
of Hindu deities into the Buddhist temples, and 
this continues more or less to be tlie case. More 
than once have tlie Buddhists of Ceylon sought to 
lastore the purity of tlieir faith — at one time send- 
ing deputies to Siam, at another to Burma, with 
this object in view. Tlie Burman or Auiarapwa 
sect have long been the reformers of Singhalese 
Buddhism, and maintain no veiy fiiendly lelations 
with tlio party who, supiiurted by the priests of 
Siam, sanction the worship of Hindu deities and 
the employment of the priesthood in secular 
occupations, uphold caste, and restrict the sacred 
hooks. Caste was acknowledged hy the Singhal- 
ese prior to tlie introduction of Buddhism, ivhioh 
in principle is opposed to it ; hnt so firmly was it 
rooted that it still endiir6.e, though move as a 
social than a sacred institution. Gautama Buddha 
is said to have visited Ceylon three different times 
to preach his doctrine, and his Sri-pmla, or sacred 
footstep, on the snniuiit of Adanrs Peak (qw. ), 
still commands the Jionmge of the faitliful. Bud- 
dhism was not, however, permanently introduced 
into Ceylon till .307 li.c. The influence of the 
priests gradually increased, and, by the piety of 
the Singhalese king.s, moiia&teriea were riclily 
endowed, and at tlie present day no les.s than one- 
third of the cultivated land of the island is com- 
puted to belong to the priesthood, and is exempt 
tiom taxation. The jiriebta of Ceylon are diiided 
into two orders; any meruher Is at libeity to lay 
aside his ascetic cliaracter, and leturn to a secular 
life. The most celebr.ated Buddhistic relic in 
Ceylon is the Dalaiia, or sacred tooth of Gautama, 
at Kandy, which is guarded with jealuiw care, 
and pieserved in au elegant sluine ; but it is well 
known that the orimnal relic was dDstroyed_ by 
tlie Portuguese, and the present substitute is a 
piece of discoloured ivory, hearing no reseniblanca 
to a human tooth. Brahmanism or Hinduism ( q.v, ) 
is the faith of the Tamils or Malabais, but the Moor- 
men are ^lohammedan.s. After the expulsion of 
the Dutch Chi-istiaim, Protestant missions to tlie 
native.s of Ceylon were commenced hy the Baptists 
in 1813. The Wesleyan Methodists followed iu 
1814, the Americans in 1816, tlie Cliurcli of Eng- 
land in ISIS, and Cliristian instruction has luade 
some progies.o aiiurag.^t the native populations. 
Schools, collemate institutions, and female semin- 
aries, under the direction of the missionaries, ai’e 
in. successful operation ; and there is a government 
system of education. 

Ancient Buildings.— In all Buddhist countries 
the sacred buildings present, with certain modifitar 
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tions, tlie iaine general character (see articles 
Buddhism, Burma, rto.); and in Ceylon we 
lind the three classes repiesented by the dagoba, 
or relic shiine, the temple jiropei, and the vihaia 
or ruonacteiy. Tlie labour bestowed on these edi- 
(ices in the eailv ages of tlie .Singhalese monarchy 
is truly astonishing. In the north of the island, 
ruined' cities huiied for ages in the depths of the 
finest hate been discovered, revealing monuments 
that in dimensions may almost eompaiewith the 
pyramids of Egypt. The most leiuarkable of 
tfiese vestiges of 'an early civilisation is Pollanar- 
rua, the ancient capital of Ceylon ; and here is 
the celebrated Gal wihura, a rock-hewn temple. 



Entrance to the Temple of Bambu'a. 


The oave-teniple of Dambula was built 100 B.c., 
and is the most celebrated in the island. The 
bell-shaped tapering dagohas of Ceylon, as relic- 
shiinc', answer to the pagodas of Bnnna— which 
they veiy much resemble — and the topes of 
Afghanistan. The ruins of the Jaytawauarama 
dagoha still reach the heiglit of d49 feet; its 
diameter is 300 feet ; and from base to pinnacle 



The Ambustella Dagoha, Aliluntala, 


[ it is covered with trees of the largest size. Tlie 
-^nhustella of Miliintala is another remarkable 
^™t)Bs object in connection with 
^ Imddhism in Ceydon is the sacred Bo-tree (q.v.) 
of Anuradhapura. Amongst the antiquities of 
loej ton must be mentioned those wonderful monu- 
ments of the former greatness of the Singhalese 


people— the mined tanks, with rvliich .soaiouly any- 
thing of a similar kind, whether aiioioiit or iiiodern, 
can be coiiipared. Thirty colos.sal icsevvoms, 
and about 700 smaller tanks, still exist, though 
foi the most part in ruins. The rcstoiation of 
these iiiagniftceiifc works of irrigation has been 
for some time carried on by the goveriiiiiciit. Tn 
February 1888 the largest and most imiiortant 
tank in 'Ceylon, that of Kalaweiva, was, after four 
yeais of labour, comiiletely ie,stored. It was Imilt 
460 A.D. to supply Anuradhapura with water, but 
has been niinons ior centuries. Now again it con- 
tains an area of sei'en sqiiiiio miles of ii'ater 20 feet 
deep, and snpplic.s Binaller tanks more than 50 
miles distant. 

The hutory of Ceylon may ho conveniently 
divided into ancient and luodevn, and the latter 
into the Poitngneso, Dutch, and British perioils. 
The most famous of Iho Singlialeso hooks i.s the 
MahAvanm, a metrical clironiclo in the I’lili lan- 
guage, extending from tliu cai liest period to 432 A.ii, , 
and continued to 1756. The story begins with the 
invasion of Wijayo (543 li.c.), son of a potty Indian 
soveieigii in tlio countiy watered by the Canges. 
He subdued the Yakklios, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants; founded a dynasty that hold undivided 
sovereignty in Ceylon for iioiuiy oiglit contnrics ; 
and bestowed on his kingdom his patiimoiiial name 
of Siliala (whence Singhiilc.so, Ceyhm). In the 
reign of King Devoiiipiatissa (307 li.O. ), Ihuhlhisni 
was established a.s the national roligioii, and his 
reign was furtlier rennii'kable by the ])lantiiig of 
the .sacred Bo-tioe, 288 1).C. ; and now cniiinionccd 
the erection of those stupendous Imildiiigs alioady 
noticed. The next important epoch in Singhalese 
liistoiy is the usurpation of thoMalahavs (237 u.c,), 
foreign mercenaries from the Coromandel coast, to 
whom the native sovereigns had intrusted the 
defence of the i.sland. In 1071 A.D, a native 
dynasty was re-established in tlie person of Wijayo 
Balm, which, for 100 year.s, delh'urod the country 
from the dominion of the Malahius. I’rakrama 
Balm commenced a reign in 1153, the most re- 
nowned in the records of Ceylorr. Ilo devoted 
himself to religion and ngrioiilture, arrd be, sides 
many notable I eligious ediliecs, he eansed no le.ss 
than 1470 tanks to be constructed, sulweipieutly 
known a.s the ‘.soa.s of Prakrama.’ Tliirty yeiu.s 
after the death of this rnorrareh, the Malabavs 
lairded with a large avrrry, and speedily corninerod 
the whole island. Jrr 1235 a native 'dynasty re- 
covered a pari of the kingdom. lOuirng the reign 
of Dharnia Prakrama IX. the Portuguese lii'.st 
visited Ceylon (1,505) ; but it was in 1517 that they 
first fornied a permanent settlemont at Colombo 
for trading purposes. Their euer'oachruorrts soon 
met with lieree resistance frorrr the patriotic Karr- 
dyons. ‘Amity, comnrorce, and religion,’ rvas the 
Portuguese motto ; hut their rule iir Ceylon is a 
sad story of rapacity, bigotry, and oruelty. They 
were at last driveir frorrr the islarrd by tire Dutoh 
in 1008, after a corrtest of twcirty years, wherr tire 
fanatical zeal of Borrran Catholic sovereigns for 
the propagation of the faith was replacerl by the 
eaimest tori of the Dutoh traders to intrench their 
trading monopolie.s. But the purely military 
teirure of tire Dutch rv'as destined to give place 
to the colonLsation of the British. It was durirrg 
the great Europearr rvar sueooedirrg the FroneU 
Revolution that the English gained, possession of 
the island. On the 1st August 1796 an expedition 
under Colonel Jarrres Stirart landed at Tiincomaleo, 
which rvas speedily captured, and finally the garri- 
son of Colombo surrendered on the 16th February 
1796. By this capitulation, all the Dutch settle- 
nients and strongholds in Ceylorr were ceded to the 
English; though the island rvas not formally an- 
nexed to the British crown till the Peace of Amiens, 
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27 til March 1802. The imtiva sovereignb, however, 
continued in tile poase.s&ion of their moiintnin ter- 
ritoi,5’ i hut at lengtli the Kaiidj'an king, YTkrania 
Raja Singlia, after perpetrating the most friglitfnl 
atiocities on his own people, seized and murdered 
certain native merchants, iJriti&h Rubjects, trading 
to Kandy. War followed, January 1815 ; Kandy 
was taken, and the tyrant sent a captive to the 
fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 1815, a 
treaty was eonohided with the native oliiefs, hy 
which the king was formally deposed, and Ins 
territories annexed to the Biitisli crown. 

After the settlement of the Kandyan prni inces, 
attention was drawn to the hill country of Ceylon 
as a nrohahle field for the prolitable inve.stnient of 
British capital and energy, and among otlier agri- 
cultural enterprises the cultivation of coffee was 
entered upon. The condition of soil and climate 
proved favoiirahle, and the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, and the consequent labour difli- 
oulties, caused a rush towards Ceylon, and the 
area under coffee cultivation rapidly extended. 
The enterprise, though subject to all' the viciasi- 
tudes incidental to tropical agriciiltiiie, steadily 
gi’ew, and coffee soon became tlie staple export 
from the island ; and the revenue diiectl^' and in- 
directly derived from it eiiahlod .successive govei- 
nor.s to bridge liveis, to make roads and laihvays, 
and to restore many of the ancient inigatioii works 
which, in the period antecedent to British rule, 
liad fallen into disrepair. In 1860, however, a 
fungus {Hemihki vastatn'x) attacked the leave.s of 
the coffee-trees, and the energy of the tiee which 
had hitherto produced fruit was now required for 
tlio^ con.stant reproduction of leaf. Everything 
which practice or .science could sugge.st was tried 
to mitigate or overooiue tlie pest, out in spite of 
all efforts it steadily' increased in Andenoe, and the 
coffee-planteis were obliged to turn their attention 
to other products of the .soil. 

Cinchona, cacao, cardamoms, and many other 
I'oduots were introduced with varying success, 
ut it soon became plain that Ceylon was capable 
of becoming a great tea-producing country, and tea 
has become the chief factor in restoring the finan- 
cial equilibrium. 

Cinnamon and cocoa-nut cultivation aie chiefly 
in the hands of natives ; tea, cinchona, cacao, 
and cardamom cultivation in the hands of Enro- 
peniis ; and the export table shows how through 
the energy of the iilaiilers new products iiave to a 
great extent replaced coffee, 

Curft:ii Ciiidioii I BitTk Ten 

CNvt. Iti. lb 

Year ending SOtli Sept. 1873 1196,1193 

1678 «ao,20a 173,197 3,516 

11 11 11 1SS3 260,053 0,025,1)50 1,522,SB2 

I. M .1 1887 180,120 11,389,184 12,013,880 

Between 1883 and 1887 tlie export of cacao ro.se 
from 3588 to 10,638 lb., and of cardamoms from 
21,655 to 321,660 lb. Between 1873 and 1887 
the expoit of cinnamon rose from 1,265,757 to 
2,209,844 Ih. Between 1S73 and 1883, that of 
cocoa-nut oil, fiom 163,274 to 306,209 cwt. ; 
of coir yarn from 56,921 to 98,697 cwt, ; of plum- 
bago from 168,627 to 279,057 cwt. ; while that 
of ebony fell from 46,635 to 18,273 cwt. Minor 
exports are oils, fibres, and dyes. 

Ceylon is the lai’gest and most important of what 
aie know'n as the crown colonie.s of the British 
empire. The government is administered by a 
governor aided by executive and legislative coun- 
cils (the former consisting of five members, the 
latter of fifteen, partially elective), and municipal 
councils. Local boards and village tribunals give 
a measure of self-government to the people. The 
population of Ce^on, 2,763,984 at tlie census of 
1881, lias risen to about 3,000,000, of whom 

no 


2,000,000 are Singliale-e, 750,000 Tamil immi- 
grants and settlers, 200,000 Moormen (Molianmie- 
dan-s of Arab descent), 5500 Europeans, 20,000 
Etti-asian descendants of Portuguese and Diiteli, 
2500 Veddalis, 22,000 nuxed races. 

The revenue, wliicli in 1882 was 12,161,570 
rupee.s, w.as in 1886, 12,682, 5-fS rupee.s ; but owing 
to the depieciatiou of the riqiee, the value in 
pounds bterling was £1,140,147 in 1882, and 
£1,004,035 in 1886. The total annual trade is about 
£10,000,009. There are 2500 miles of metalled 
roads; 185 miles of railways ; and 120,000 .soludars 
in tlie government schools, and those of the various 
religious denominations Bee Ceijlon, by Sir , lames 
Emerson Tennenfc (2 vols. 1859) ; Captain SncldingV 
Cei/loii (2vol.s. 1876); 2’he Colonial Office Lint for 
the current year; Ceylon in the Jubilee. Year, by 
John Ferguson (1887). 

Ceyx , See Kiygfisiiek. 

Cezunbvil. a coast town of Portugal, about 18 
miles S. of Lisbon. Pop. 6815. 

t’hilbas, FeajCCOIS, a great French Egyptolo- 
gist, Was horn January 2, 1817, at BiiancoTi. 
Though at liist engaged in commerce, he found 
time to Jiecoiue a learned lingiii.st, hut it was not 
till 1851 tliat lie gave himself up to tlie .study of 
hieroglyphics. Tlie fiist results of his studies 
apiieaied in 1856, followed by a series of invaluable 
hooks and papem, elucidative cliiefiy of two im- 
portant periods of ancient Egyptian liistoiy — the 
conquest of tlie count! y by the Hyksos, and the 
time of their expul.siou. Among the moie import- 
ant of Ills many hooks are — Lcs Punteurs cn Pyyyie 
(1868), Hisioire de In XIX. Dynmtie ct spcciulcment 
des Temps cte I'E.rude ( 1873 ), and Etudes snr I’Anti- 
(itdU historinuc d’etpres les Sources igyptknncs (2d 
ed. 1873). From 1873 to 1877 he edited i’A’p.ppfo- 
logie. He died at Veisailles, May 17, 1882. 

Cliabasitc. See Zeolite. 

Chab]i.s, a toivn in the French department of 
Yonne, 12 miles E. of Auxerre. It gives name to 
an esteemed white Burgundy (q.v.) wine. Pop. 
2363. 

Chaco, El Drax. See Dran Chaco. 

Chaconne (Fr.), an obsolete dance, probably 
Spanish [chacona, from Basque chocuna, ‘pretty’). 
The movement is slow', and the music, a series of 
variations on a ground bass, mostly eight bars in 
length, ajipeais in sonatas as well ns' in ballets. 

Chad, Lake. See Ts.id. 

Chad, St (Ccadda), was born ill Noitliumbria, 
became a pupil of St Aidan, spent part of his youth 
in Treland, and in 666 hecanie Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been ca.st on the validity of ins con- 
secration, he withdrew in 669, hut was immediately 
made Bishop of Alercia, fixing the see at Lichfield 
(q.v.). He died in 672, after a life eminent for 
liuiiiility and sanctity. 

Chadwick, Sin Edwik, a social reformer, 
horn in the vicinity of Manchester, 24th January 
1801, studied law, and was called to the liar in 1830. 
He attmeted the notice of Jeremy Bentham by an 
aiticle on Life Assurances. He early devoted his 
attention to questions of social, sanitary, and polit- 
ical science, and was by Lord Grey’s government 
appointed an a.ssi,stant-comnns3ioner to inquire 
into the opeiation of the poor-laws. His report, 
published in 1833, commanded great attention, amt 
laid the foundation of the later systems of govern- 
ment inspection. On the organisation of the new 
Poor-law Board, Chadwick was appointed secretary. 
In connection with this Boaid, and the General 
Boaid of Health, Chadwick for twenty years was 
energetic in improving tlie administration of poor- 
law fimds and tlie sanitary condition of the oountiy. 
His repoi't on interments in towns ( 1843 ) laid the 
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{•I'lnilatUm of latf-r lecMatioii on tlie '•iiUject. He 
scrve'l un a- to tin? f=‘iu|tloyiueiit ur 

ehililjvn in ftirtorit-. on iirp\entnltle tlFea-p'. md 
on paui'.itinii. On a diaijoe l)ein.a' I'wle on tlie 
Iloaui of Ilooltli in l>io4, riMawick retirt-a witli a 
pen-ion. He ,ifton\artls took j.' 1 'ea.t mtere-t in 
proinotiiio l■<lIJlIietiti^■e e.vaminatifin-^ fov 
niont offioi-. nii4 itnleod in aliuo-t alt ijiif'tion-. ot 
-ooi il tfonoiuy. He tta's an aeti^o iiieinlier ot the 
>o' idl Soionce A-'-uciation. Some pf _In"' paper-, 
iiiipe.arin tljo Tr.in-actinn- of tliu Stati-tioal Society 
ami of the I!iiti-Ii At-ociation. He nas iiiaile 
in H't!'; ami he dieil 5tli duly Ib'JO, See 
iliehaiil-nn - CJiai^virk ['2 \'o\'. ISSoj. 

fllSprtUJCa- a trovn in ancient Bieotia, near the 
river Cpp!ii--U', niemorahlc for tlie iliNa-.truus ilefoat 
of tlie Atlieni ms here by Philip of JIacedon, 3;1S B.C. 
Tlii-i defeat .-truck a death-hlovT to the liberties of 
Gieeco, anil broke the Jieart of I.-nciates; it was 
the ‘ (li'honcvt victory- ' that ' killed yvitli report that 
old Tuan elnr|nent.’ A colo— al iiiatble lion, together 
lyith the hone- of 2li0 (fteeks, was dug up here in 
HSO. Here iil-o Sulla defeated the genemk of 
Mithridate- in S(i n.c. The famous Plutarch yvas 
a native of (JiiriTOnea. 

(Tia'toderma, a reinarkable primitive gas- 
Totojiod, which in -ome re-iiects serves as a con- 
nentirig link lietvvcen thewonii andsnail type. See 
t'nirn.v. 

C'hil'todoij, a typical genus of a family of bony 
ii-he-. known a- Squaniipennes. The boily is 
much coiiipre-aed eideway.-, and con-equently high; 
the. scales are more or less-mootli, and cover portions 
of the dot-al and anal tins in -ncli a fashion that 
the hunndary lietvveen fms and body is indistinct. 



Chaitodoti setiftr. 


The mouth is generally small in front of the snout, 
anil the .slender teeth are arranged in bands. The 
lower rava of the pectoral fins are branched, and 
the hind tins are situated far fonvard on the thorax. 
The Sijuainipenne-, or a.s .some would call them, the 
Qnetodontidas are tropical tishes, abounding near 
coral reefs, and w ell suited in the beauty of their 
colouring to such brilliant sun-onudings. They 
feed on small animals, are never very large, anil 
but little iiseil for food. Cbtetodon itself is a large 
genus, with some 70 beautiful species from the 
tropieiJ Atlantic and Indo-Pacilic. It has one 
dorsal fin, and a moderately long snout. In Clieliuo 
the .snout is longer, and is msed to draw animals 
from their crevices. It often gets false credit for 
catching insects by spouting water. Heniochus is 
another pretty genus with horns on its head. 
Holacanthus, one species of which i.s called the 
‘Emperor of Japan* hy the Dutch, is yet more 
briiUanUy adorned, and Pomacanthus is peculiarly 
variable in its colouring. The Atlantic species of 
Enhippns {B.fahsr] is peculiar in tlie patholagical- 
like enlargement of some of the bones at the back 
of the head. The Archer-fish (q.v.) is an allied 
genus. See Gimther, Study of Fishes (ISSO). 


ClltetopodS (<-h., Mu-istle-footed’), a class of 
womis intduding familiar type.s lilre the Emtli- 
wonii, the Fisherman’s Lohworm, and the Sea- 
mou-e. They are often included under the title of 
Annelid.- or ringed worms. The body consists of 
numerous more or less siniilar^ joints ; anfl tlie 
locomotor organs are fni’nisliecl with or represented 
by bristles. The class is split into two main 
order- of Oligochreta and Polychfeta, of which 
the latter is much the larger. The Oligochada 
have veiy rudimentary loooiiiotor structures, 
which are* in fact reduced to bristles; they are 
fre-h-water or subterranean in habit ; the familiar 
eiirtliworni ( Luinbncii.s ) and certain river and 
pond vvoims (e.g. Tubifex and Nai.s) are com- 
riioii reprei-entatiYes. The Polychieta are, with 
three or four exception.s, marine; the bristles, yvliich 
are niimeroas, are fixed in snccial locomotor out- 
growths; and many other cuaracters, such as the 
poi-e--ion of antennie, gills, &c. , distinguish them 
rrom the earthworm order, and are in obvious asso- 
ciation with their very ditt’erent habits. IMany of 
them, desciihed as errant, lead a free life, and are 
carnivorous in their diet. The common Nereis, or 
Alitta, and the Sea-mnuse (Aphrodite) are good 
examples. A large number, however, are sedentary 
in habit, vegetarian in. diet, and often inhabit tubes. 
The lobworm (Arenicola), tlie common Serpula, 
and Terebella are cJiai-acteristic types. To the two 
main ordere of Cluntopods above mentioned, the 
parasitic Myzostomata causing ‘ gaU.s ’ on feather- 
star- (Urinoids), and the primitive aberrant Sacco- 
cirnis must be added. Folygordius Is another 
common marine worm which, along vyith a few 
others, is usually regarded as a survival of the 
ance.stral Clnetoimds or Annelids. See Earth- 
worm, LOBWORUt, SEA-ArOU.SE, lEORM.S, &C. 

CTi.afer, a common name for beetles or ooleop- 
terons insects, ospeoially for those which, either in 
the perfect or laival .state, are destmotivu of plants, 
particularly of the wood, bark, or roots of trees. 
The word '’is -eldom used alone, but generally as 
part of a name, with some prefix ; thus, we have 
i'oek-ehafer, liose-chcifcr, Bark-chafer, &c. Ka/er is 
the German word for ‘ beetle.’ 

ChalHllclt (FrinyiUa cojlebs), one of the com- 
mone.-b British biid.s, a specie.? of Finch (q. v. ), and 
probably that to which the name Finch, now so 
extended in its signification, originally belonged. 
Fink, the German form of the name, anfl pink and 
tioiiiic, -till used in England as populai' names, 
have some resemblance in sound to the common 
call-note of the chaffinch. The whole length of 
the bird is about six inches. The tail is very 
slightly forked. The beak is almost equal in 
breadth and height. The male, in summer, has the 
top of the liend and nape of the neck bluish-gray ; 
the hack, che.stnut ; the wings almost black, with 
two conspicuous white bars; the tail nearly black. 
The lower surface is reddi-h. The colouis of the 
female are much duller than those of the male. 
The eliaffincli is a very widely distributed species, 
being found in almost all pai'ts of Europe, in 
.some parts of Asia, in the north of Africa, and as 
far west as the Azores. In tlie colder northei-n 
countries it is migratory ; in more southern 
regions it is stationary. Linumus gave it the 
specific name caUhs, from observing that the 
(locks .seen during winter in Sweden consisted 
chiefly of males, the females having, as he snp- 
pased, sought a milder climate. A partial separa- 
tion of the SB-xes is observed also in the great 
winter-flocks in. Britain, but it is only partial; 
and Yarrell thinks that the yonng males of the 
jirevions season, vvdiicli resemble the females in 
plnmage, are as.sooiatecl with them, and have been 
mistaken for them. The floolcs seen in Britain, in 
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winter are ijelieved to le aiigmentetl by migration 
from Scandinavia. The eggs are usually four or 
five in number, of pale purplish buff colour, spiar- 
ingly htrealced and spotted with reddish brown. 
Tile ciialliuch feeds in great part on insects, and 
does much service in summer by destroying aphides 
and oaterpillans ; hut eats also seeds, and is some- 
times persecuted, because in spring it pulls up and 
eats young tuinips and radishes when in the seed- 
leaf. It is particularly fond of the seeds of beeches 
and conifers. Great imniLera of cliaffinches are 
killed for the table in Italy. In Germany this 
bird was formerly in the highest esteem as a song- 
bird. Its notes are very clear and loud, but some 
individuals greatly excel the ordinaiy multitude of 
their species. — Tlie couinioii Scotoli name of the 
chaffinch is Sliilfa. 

Chagny, an important railway junction and 
comnieroial centre in tiie Trench department of 
SaOne-ot-Loire, on the Canal du Centre, 32 miles S. 
of Dijon. As the key of the roads to the Loire 
district, it has been strongly fortified. Pop. 4201. 

ChagfCS, a town of the United States of Colom- 
Ma, on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
situated at the month of the Chagres Uiver._ It is a 
poor jilaoo, with a liavhour for vessels drawing from 
10 to 12 feet of water. The river of the same name 
rises about 10 miles NE. of Panama, makes an 
immense bend round to the NIi., and enters the 
Caiibbeon Sea. Though towards its _ month it 
varies in depth from 10 to 30 feet, it is yet, hy 
reason at once of its rapidity and its falls, but little 
available for navigation. Tire route of the Panama 
Canal (<j.v. ) is by the valley of the Chagres for 
part of its course j and the canal crosses the river 
repeatedly. 

CliaillUt Paul du. See Du Ghaillu. 

Gliain, in Surveying (called Gunter's Chain, 
from its inventor, Edmund Gunter, q. v. }, is a mea- 
sure of 22 yards long, composed of 100 iron links, 
each of which i.s thus 7 '03 Indies long. As an 
acre contains 4840 sguare yards, 10 square chains 
(22 x 22 x 10 = 4840 square yards) or 100,000 
square links make an acre. 

Cliain Cable. See Cable. 

Chain-mail, or CsATN-AKivrouR, mnoh used in 
Europe in the i2th and 13tli coiitnvies, and still 

u.sed in India 
and the inte- 
rior of the 
Asiatic conti- 
nent, coii'-ist!, 
of iiammeied 
iron links, con- 
nected together 
by riveted 
links so that 
Fkce of Ohaiii-armoiu', each link em- 

braces four 

others, and worked into the form of a gai'nient. 
Such armour was much more flexible and con- 
venient to the wearer than that which was formed 
of steel or brass plates, but was less fitted to hear 
the thrust of a lance. See Armour. 

Cliaiii-plates, on shipboard (wood vessels), 
are iron plates bolted below the channels to sep-e 
as attndmients for the dead-eye.s, through which 
the standing rigging or shrouds and back-stays are 
rove and secured. In most of the modem iron-sted 
vessels ru/ginr/screws lake the place of the older 
dead-eyes^ the chain-plates to wliioh they are 
attached consistmg_ simply of flat palms, having 
an eye projection, riveted to the in-siue of the shear 
or top strake of shell plating. 

CliaiUS. Cliain-inaldng being a distinct trade 
of itself, tlioro-uglily reliable chains can only be 


niade by men trained to the work, although 
some of the very small sizes of common cliains 
are made hy women, hoj's, and girls. Chains 
are of two generally distinct kinds — .short-link 
or unstudded (frequently called close-link) chain, 
and stud-link or stayed chain. The former usually 
embraces the smaller sizes of chain np to 14 inches, 
and the latter compiise.s ships’ cables and other 
lieavy chains. Short-link cliain is made in the 
following manner : The end of the bar from which 
the link is to he made is lieated, then cut to 
gauge, and while still hot is bent into U-form ; tlie 
free ends are then heated to a white heat and flat- 
tened or searphod by a hammer, and in this stats 
they are brought together and ivelded so as to form 
the other end of the link. The flattening or scarph- 
iug of the two ends and the closing of them being 
nil done in one beat, the searphed ends are again 
heated to wehling-point, and the link i.s placed in a 
suitable recess under a hollow-faced tool, worked 
mechanically, which strikes the roughened weld 
and ultimately fiiiislies it off as smooth as the other 
end of tlie link. The result is the finished link, 
and when the first Jias been completed, another 
piece of iron is bent in tlie .same way and threaded 
or rove through it, and aiiotlior link formed and 
finished in the same manner as the first. In tliis 
way each .succes.sive link is added until the required 
length of chain is made. 

Tlie foregoing illustrates the way in which 
chains generally are made, but as a rule, links 
of cliains of 1-inch diameter and over are welded 
at the side inste.ad of at the end, and a stud 
or stay-jiin is tvelded acro.ss from .side to side of 
the link. Tlie larger sizes of chains and oliain- 
oables are made by men, and the expert workman 
when employed making first-class c]i_ain.s of all 
dascriptions gets an extra price for his skill and 
labour. Common (not to say inferior) chains, 
however, are too often welcomed by bargain-loving 
user's if they can at all be made to pass the statu- 
tory tests. Chains wliich stand certain of the 
standai'd tests may be found totally unequal to 
meet certain others, and Eupei-ior and inferior parts 
are often purposely mingled in one chain by dis- 
honest makers to cheapen 2 n'oduction and defeat 
the system of te.sting'. The iron nsed_ for vei'y 
superior chains is selected not only for its tensile 
strength and welding jiroperties, hut for its dudiliiy, 
as high tensile strength is not infrequently pos.sesse 2 l 
by a hard brittle iron, liable to snap upon tire appli- 
cation of a sudden jerk, and therefore totally un- 
suited for chains. The system of testmg cables 
followed by Lloyds’ Register Society well exem- 
plifies what should be adojrted in the case of all 
chains. Every 15-fathnra length is subject to a 
fair standard strain, sufficient to detect had work- 
luansliip, by pulling asunder or opening any defec- 
tive welds, yet not so severe as to injure the nature 
of the material by ci-ystallising it — a result invari- 
ably produced hy uvei-straining. This .standard 
test, however, not being the extreme limit of strain 
which the chain ought to bear in actual use at sea, 
a fe'w links are required to he cut out at random 
from any part of each 15-fathom length, and sub- 
mitted to a so-oalled breaking strain of 60 per cent, 
in excess of the standard test. If these trial pieces 
are found to withstand this extra strain satisfac- 
torily, they are then assumed to represent a fair 
average of the strength of that particular length to 
which they belong. This operation being gone 
through with satisfactory results in each length of 
cable, the whole is tlien passed, and certified 
accordingly. Any unsatisfactory lengths are con- 
demned, marked, and sent back to the tnannfac- 
turei'. 

In his treatise on Chain Cables and Chains, Mr 
T. W. Trail, suii’eyoi'-in-cliief to the Board of 
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Tr.vli’, -i:,' : ‘Nini’,.- the Act of ISTl, jvhieli eaiiie 
into npi-iMtioij in the early ]'art of 1S|3> until tlie 
hitter {..nrt fif Issi, n perioil of aliont eleven yeais, 
neailv ICo.lf*!) lon^ i>f eliain liaie heen ceitilieu 
to, ill net’iudanoe ivitli the act of [jarliainent, as 
haviiiL' iliily witlntooj the statutory teits, I’fipre- 
h'-ntinl,' alifliit ;7.1!)[),IJ(H) fathom-' of chidn, anil for 
■wiiieh it i-- l■l>nlllute'l that froii! ahout two anil a 
(inaitor million to aliout two and a half million 
j'oimd' haie heen jiaiil.’ 

(■Iiain->'llOt, ail iiloolete iivtilleiy projectile, 
cOD'i'tii'ir "f two halK eonneeteil l>y a short chain, 
fornieilv u-etl to do-troy the riiroing of ships, ivc. 
As ca=£‘--!ioT and -lirapnel shell an-\ier the same 
purpo-e. its u-e ha- heen ili-continned. 

Chalaza. The tirst layer of allminen depositecl 
upon the yoik of an as it descends the bird’s 
oviduct, i-, peculiarly viscous, and tlm.s becomes 
twisted into two strands which keep the yolk in 
the middle of tlio more fluid albumen. These 
cords are -al-o called {•hn/oziv. 

Chalet’ do 11. -i city of ancient Ilithynia, at the 
entraiK-e rd the Eiixine, oppo-ite to Byrantiura. It 
wa= founded fiSl n.c. by a colony from Jlegara, and 
soon became a ]iLice of considerable trade and im- 
jiortanre. Taken by the Pei-.-ians, it linally merged 
into the Roman empire, under which it was iiiade 
a free city. Cliosroes, tlie Per.-ian, captured it in 
616 .t.D.,' after which it declined, until it was 
finally denioli-hed by tlie Turks, who used its 
mins to build mo-([iies and other ediflees at Con- 
stantinople. Chill oedoii wa- the birthplace of tlic 
philo-ophev Xenociates, 

The muiif'il of Chalcedon was the fourth cceumeni- 
oal cnuacil, and was assembled (461 A.D. ) by the 
emperor .Mercian for the puipose of drawing up a 
fomi of doctrine in regard to the nature of Cluist 
which .-houhl equally avoid tlie errors of the Ne.s- 
totiaai(fpv. | and Monophysite-i (cpv.). tSi-ic hundred 
hiahop'. almost all of tlia Eastern Chuich, were 
pre-ent. The doctrine declared to he orthodos 
wa:-, that in Christ there were two nature.s, whicli 
could not be inturmi.vod (this clau.se was directed 
again-t tlie .Monopiiy.sites ), and which also were not 
in entire separation f this was directed against the 
Nestorians), hut which were so conjoined, that their 
union destroyed neither the peculiarity of each 
nature, nor the oneneos of Christ’s per.-on. 

Chalced'ony (often misspelled Caladony), a 
beautiful mineral of the quartz family, consisting 
of quartz witli some admixture of opal'. It derives 
its name from Chalcedon in Bithynia, near which it 
is found in cniisiderable abundance, and lias been 
known by the same name fiom ancient times. It 
never occurs in crystals, but u.sually in mammillary, 
liOtryoulal, ur stalactitie forms, lining or entirely 
filling the cavities of roek.s, and more particularly 
old igneous rocks, such a.s the basalt -rooks of Scot- 
land. the Faroe Isle.s, Iceland, &c. It constitutes 
the whole or the principal piart of many agates. It 
is generally translucent, .sometimes .semi-trans- 
parent, ha- a somewhat waxv lustre, and is in 
colour generally wliite or blnisli wliite, sometime.s 
reddi-li white, s-oiuetiiiies milk white, less frequently 
gray, blue, green, yellow, brown, or even black, 
/o’ _ i- even, or veiy_ sliglitly conchoidal. 

<. halcetlony is mudi used in jewelry, for brooches, 
necklace-, and omameuts of all sorts, the largest 
juece- being sometimes made into little boxes, cup.s, 
X'c. It was much used by the ancients, and many 
bedutiiul engraved specimens appear in antiquarian 
collection-. Chalcedonies with disseminated spots 
of hrowii and red were once very highly prized, and 
were called btirjniites ov St Stephen’ n stones. Petri- 
nm plants are sometimes found in chalcedony, in 
■Winch they appear to liave heen incased whilst it 
w.us m course of fonnation. /Specimens of chal- 


cedony are sometime.s found inclosing a little w.ater 
in the interior, which gives them a, very heautiful 
appearance; hut the water ea,sily e.scape.s, ,and to 
prevent this, rings or other ornaments made of such 
stones are kept in di.stilled water when not worn. 
The ancients set a very high value on these ch- 
hydyites (Or. eii, ‘in,’ ami /lydo?-, ‘water’). See 
J.r.<51>JSI!. 

Clialcert'onyx (or, erroneously, Oalccdonyx), a 
name given to agnte.s formed of cacliolong, or a 
white opaque clialcedony, alternating with a grayish 
translucent chalcedony. 

Chalchllinitl, the Indian name of a gveen- 
coloiircd stone, taken from a quarry near Santa Fd, 
and by some regarded as a species of turquoise, by 
others identified with Jade (q.v.). It was valued 
above fold by the ancient Mexicans, who faHliioned 
it intolieails and ornainenks. 

Chalcidida*, a small family of .shnvt-tongned 
lizards, restricted to Anmrica. Cliiilcides (C. 
ptrescens] occurs in tropical America. Iletoro- 
(lactylns is an allied Bniziliiui geuiis. The same 
title is applied to a family of in.sects. See CtlALCls. 

(Ihalci.S, the capital of tlie Greek island of 
Eiibcca, on the Eiiripiis, a strait separating the 
Island from Bmotia, and here only 120 foot wide. 
Clialcis is a place of very great antiquity, and it 
soon became a great trade centre, sending out 
colonies to JLicedonia, where the peninsula of 
Chaleidice commenioi.ated its name, as^vyell as to 
Cainpauia (Cuinw). South Italy, and Hicily. Huc- 
cc.ssively Athenian, klacedonian, and Homan, it 
wn.s a place of great military iinportaiico, nearly 
nine miles in cireiimferenco, and had many Jine 
temple.s, theatres, and other jnihlic Imildings. 
Aristotle died here. In tlie middle ages it was 

S erous under the Venetiams, who hold it for 
V three centuries, until its conquest by the 
Turks in 1470, Pop. ( 1870 ) 6877. 

ChalciS, a typical genus of a largo family of 
Hymenopterous insects, not uuliko small wasps. 
The family ( Chalciilidm or Pteroinaliiii) lias tills 
great importance that the larvfc of its momboi'.s are 
piarasitic in the egg.s, larvio, or puiuc of other in.si'ots, 
and as some of the latter are very destruc.tivo to 
dant-s, their para.site.y are animals to bo tlianicful 
or. 'Thus forms so dillercut as the cabbagu butter- 
fly and the de.stnictive Hessian fly hai'O tlmir attend- 
ant Pteromalini. Many of the so-called gall-wasps 
(Cynipidas) wdiich cause many of the coninionest 
galls — for instance on tlie oak, or the curious bunches 
on rose and briar hmslies— are jireycd inioii by Ghal- 
cididm. Some of the hosts of these Chalci’dm are 
theniselve.s parasitic, and thus wo liavo [larasites 
within parasites, or double parasitism, there being 
in this case no lionoiir among thievc.s. Altogether 
over 2000 species of ChalciiUdiB are known. 

Clialdica. See B-tiiVLOniA ; for Ciialdeu, .sec 
Aeawjb.v. 

Chalrter, ail old Scotch dry mcasuro, uon- 
taining 16 bolls. See Boll and Fiaes. 

Chaldl'Oll (Lat. ccddarhim, 'avo.sHol for warm 
water’), an old dry measure used in selling coal, 
and containing 36 heaped bushels (= 25^ cwt,). 
Coal is now sold by iveiglit. 

Chalet is the Frenoli-Swis.s name for the wooden 
hut of the Swiss hordsineii on the mountains ; but 
is also extended to Swiss dwelling-liou.sef; generally, 
and to picturesque and ornate vnlas built in imita- 
tion of them. 

Chalcurs, B.vy of, an inlet of tho Gulf of St 
Lawrence, between .Gaspii, a district of Quebeo, 
and Now Bninawick, having a depth of 90 miles 
from east to west, and a width varying from 12 to 
W. It is deep and well sheltered, and much 
n-equented for its mackerel fisheries. 
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ClialfOJll SI Giles, a village of Biickingham- 
sliire, 16 iiiile.s SB. of Aylesbury. Milton’s cottage 
(1G65) still Htaiuls here. 

ClialgrovCj a village 13 miles SE. of Oxford, 
the scene of a .skirmish in the Civil IVar between 
Pi'ince Rupert’s cavalry ami a parliamentary force 
under Hampden, in which that patriot received liis 
deatli-wound, June 13, 1643. 

C'haliOC (Lat. enfe, 'a cup’). The name has 
long been applied only to the cups used for the 
administration of the wine in the holy cominuuion. 
Anciently made of glass, precious stone, horn, and 

other substances, 
cbalicBS have for 
many centuries 
been formed of 
silver, or some- 
times gold, occa- 
.‘•ionally enriched 
with jewels. 
Their fashion has 
followed the art 
of the times, 
the hemispherical 
hou'l and plain 
circular foot of 
Itomanesfjne or 
Norman days 
giving way to a 
conical bowl and 
he.vftgonal foot in 
the Perpendicu- 
lar period, and 
these in tinn to 
more modern 
shape.?, seldom of 
suoli beauty and excellence as those of Gothic 
design. Before the Reformation^ a erueittx or 
other sacred device alway.s occupied one side of 
the foot. The clialice was usually accompanied 
by a paten, whioii might serve as a cover to the 
bowl, as well as for carrying the wafer or bread. 
In medieval time.? a chalice or tin or pewter, if not 
of silver, was placed in the coffin of ecclesiastics at 
burial. The olialice is the emblem of St John the 
Evangelist. Old chalices are much sought after by 
collectors. The glass ‘ Luck of EdenhalT,’ preserved 
in the family of Musgrave, near Penrith, is 
apparently an old chalice. The use of the mixed 
chalice, the mingling of water with the wine used 
in the Loid’s Supper, and in tlie Roman rite, has 
been matter of controversy in the Church of Eng- 
land. The chalice veil or corporale was a covering 
for the chalice. 

Chalk, a soft earthy variety of limestone or 
carbonate of lime, forming m-eat strata, and claim- 
ing the attention of the geologist even more than of 
the mineralogist (see CRETACEOUS System). It is 
generally of a yellowisli-'white colour, but .some- 
times snow-white. It is easily broken, and has an 
earthy fracture, is rough and very meagre to the 
touch, and adlierea sligiitly to the tongue. It 
generally contains a little silica, ahunina, or mag- 
nesia, sometimes all of these. Although often veiy 
soft and earth}'-, it is .sometimes so compact that it 
can he used as a huihling-stone ; and it is used for 
this purpose either in a rough state, or sawn into 
blocks or proper shape and size, It is burned into 
quicklime, and nearly all the houses in London are 
cemented with mortar so procured. The siliceous 
particles being separated by pounding and diffusing 
in water, it becomes whiting, of which the domestic 
uses are familiar to every one. Carpenters and 
others use it for maldng marks, widen are easily 
effaced : the blackboard and piece of chalk are now 
common equally in the lecture-rooms of universities 
and in the humblest village-schools. Chalk, per- 


fectly purifieil, is mixed with I'cgetahle colouring 
mattei-s, such ns tnnneric, litmus, .saffron, and sap- 
green, to form pastel colours or oolouicd chalks ; 
but vegetable colouis winch contain an acid are 
changed by it (see C'BAt'ON). The Vicuna ickdo 
of aitists IS simply purified chalk. In a jierfectly 
purified state it is ailministered as a medicine to 
EOiTCct acidity in tlie stomach. Chall: is also 
extensively used as a manure. See Lime, MA^’URK. 

Re.vck Chalk is a mineral quite ditthreut from 
common chalk, and apparently receives its name 
from re-seinhling it in nieagrene.ss to the touch, in 
soiling the fingers, and in being used for drawing, 
writing, &o. It is also called Drawing-slate. It is 
of a slaty structure, of a bluish' or grayish-black 
colour, easily cut and broken, and makes a per- 
fectly black mark on paper. It is used for draw- 
ing and as a black colour iu painting. It becomes 
red by exposure to heat. It is essentially a kind of 
Clay (q.v.), and derives its colour from carbon, 
which it contains. It i.s found associated vith 
schists, &c. in Spiain, France, Italy, Ac., also in the 
coal formation in Scotland. — IlRlANCUN- CiialK and 
FitENCii Chalk are iiopiilar names for So.apatone 
(q.v.). — Red Chalk is ochrij red clay-iron ore, 
consisting of clay and much }ieroxide of iron. It is 
of a brownish-red colour, and a somewhat slaty 
structure, the cross fracture eartliy. The coarser 
varieties are used chiefly by carpenters for making 
mark.s on wood ; the liner, by painters. It occurs 
in tliin beds in day-slate and graywaoke-.slate in 
some parts of Germany. 

Chalking; the Door, a mode of warning 
tenants to remove from hnrglial tenements, long 
known and still in use in Scotland. It is thus 
described by Hunter in his work on Landlord 
and Tenant: ‘A burgh -officer, in presence of 
witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty 
days before Whitsunday, having made out an exe- 
cution of ‘clinlking,’ in ivhich his name must he 
inserted, and wliicli must be suhsorihed by himself 
and two witnesse.s. This ceremony now jirooeeds 
.simply on the verbal order of tJie iiroprietor, The 
execution of challdng ri a warrant under which 
decree of removal will be pronounced by the burgh 
court, in virtue of which the tenant niay be ejected 
on the expiration of a charge of six days. See 
Eject-ment. 

Challenger Expedition, a circumnavigat- 
ing scientific exploration of the open sea sent out 
by the British government in 1H72-76— earlier 
expeditions being those of the Lightning ( 18GS) and 
Porcupine (1S70). In 1872 the Challenger, a cor- 
vette of 2306 tons, was completely fitted ont and 
furnished with every scientific appliance for ex- 
amining the sea fiom .surface to Iiottom — natural 
history work-room, chemical laboratory, aquarium, 
&c. The ship was given in charge to a naval 
surveying statf under Captain Nares j and to_ a 
scientific staff, with Professor (afterwards Sir) 
Wyville Thomson at their head, for the purpose of 
.sounding the depth.?, mapping the ba-sins, and 
determining the physical and biological conditions 
of the Atlantic, the Southern and the Pacific 
Oceans, IWth this new commission, the Challenger 
weighed anchor at Sheerness on the 7th December 
1872, and on the evening of the 24tli May 1876 she 
dropped anchor at Spitliead, having in the, so three 
and a half years cruised over 68,000 nautical miles, 
and made investigation.? at 362 stations, at each of 
winch were determined the depth of channel ; the 
bottom, .surface, and intermediate temperatui'ea, 
currents, and fauna ; and tlie atmospheric and 
meteorological conditions. The route was by 
Madeira, the Canaries, the West Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Bermudas, Azores, Cape Verd, Fernando 
Noronha, Bahia, Tiistan d’Acuuha, Cape of 



Chaliflo (1459) at Nettleoombo, 
County Somerset. 

(Piom Cripiis'a Old EnfflUh PlaU.) 
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(Joo'l H'lpe. Ker^'UC'lf'ii. tlic Chinese 

.<ea, Koiilt. •h'lj.an, Valjirirni'ii, Ma^'ellans 

Strait, Munte Viileo, aiipl Poitsinontii. 

j'.etvte-n tlip- Ailiiiii,alty I'les nnil .Jajiau the 
< 7, iia.ile her (It'ejiw'-t wjumliii", on the ^Sil 
Msucli 4,)7r. l,\t!i(irii- (eiiual hi a reversetl 

Hiui.iiayai, tiiedeqio-t 'uiiinUiit; on reconl^ except 
tan. Sec the C'lpioiis H^'jnu'h oh the Siioitijic 
It> <4 t!" “fll.M.t:!. t'ludlcHijer. eiHtetl 

by Sir Wyvine TIioiii''in am! Dr John Jlurrav, 
whitli mailv an era in ilc'-p-sea exiiloratioii. Tlicy 
fall into a .V'O'nfCVc f'2 voir. ]SS2-S5), Zoolonj 
[3‘J Mil-. ISyi-^S I, Idii/i nn'l Chemistry soh. 
ISSi-blo, IhtHini |2 vo!-. iNS.VSG). To these in- 
valuahlf ifport- Many artiek- in the piesent work 
are iinieliLeil fur matciials and illustration-. See 
al-o the workn of Sir C. tV\\ille Thomson, H. il. 
Moseley. Spry, Lord Ueoroe L'ninpbell, tVihl ; ami 
the articles in this tvoik on Atl.vx’Tic Oce.vx, 
P-iciric Ule.'-X, Sul'-X'dixi,, ami especially Sea. 

ChalUs. J.vjlEs, astionoiiicr, horn at Braintree 
in Es,e\-, 12tli Ltefcniljer 1S03, giailnateil senior 
tvjdneler and lirat .‘smith's |iri.^eman at Camliridge 
in ISOj, sras ordained in l.S.'JO, and in lS.Sti hecanie 
jiruft-'orof -A-tronoiiiv at Camliridoe, where he died 
3<1 Decemhor lSs2. He v.ns al.-o till ISfil diiector 
oi the ('iiu)'iidoe Ob-eivntupt, and published a 
nnmher of m orks. inchidinff 12 vob. of astronomical 
oh-eitatiou- tl'’'l--6i). In Augnst 1S4G, whilst 
carefu!l\ prepaviiig to te-t Adams’ resnlts, he twice 
uncon-ciousl,'. noted the po-ition of the planet 
Xeptune before its di-coveiy at Berlin on 23d 
September, See Adams tJ. C.). 

CTialloner* racitAUH, a learned Homan Catholic 
prelate, hoiu at Lewes in Sussex, September 29, 
1991. Beeoininjr a Itoman Catholic, he was sent 
in 17t>4 to tire English College at Douay, where 
he hficaine a piofe-sur, and remained until 1730. 
In that year lie was sent to labour in London, and 
here he .served as a ini-siunary piieat until 1741, 
when he was raL-ed to the ejiiscopal dignity as 
Bishoji oi Debra and cuailjntur of Bishop Petre, 
whom he succeeded a- ^'icar Apostolic of the 
London di-irict in 17oS. riming the ‘ Xu Popery’ 
riots of 17s(J he was secreted near Higligate, and he 
died in London. January 12, 17bl. Of Clialloner'a 
numerous controvci.'ial 'tieati-es, the lie-st known 
D his CatliijLy Chribtiun hutructed, an answer to 


Douay ver-iun of the BMe (□ vols. 1700) is sub- 
stantially the Bible Uscd by them. Of his histori- 
cal work- the must vulaahle are his memoirs of 
mi'-iomuy piiests and other Catholics of both 
.se.xt- who ,-utl'crevl death or imprisoninent in Eng- 
land on account of their religion, fioin the venr 1577 
till the end of the reign of Charles IL '(2 vols. 
1741). and his Jiritanidri Smieta (2 vols. 1745), a 
collection of the lives of British and Irish .saints. 

Clialinci'S} Alexaxdee, an industrious hio- 
grapiher and luiscellanou.s writer, was born at 
Aberdeen in 1750. After a course of study at his 
native univ-cr.-ity, he abandoned a projected 
medical career, and lepaired to London, where he 
Soon became an active writer for the jiress and the 
hu'iest of bookselleis’ hacks. He died in London, 
lyth Deceniher 1S34. HD edition,? of Burns, 
llt.ittie. Fielding, Dihijoii, Bolinghroke, Shake- 
speare, .Tohnsou, and Boswell’s Johnson are now of 
noimp.iitauce; but that of The British Essayists, 
in 45 vols., is still esteemed as accui-ate and handy. 
His preface.^ to ‘ \\ alker’s Classics { 45 vols. ), and 
hh. enlarged edition of Johnson’s Collation of the 
1 acts {21 voD.), contain much hone,s-t work. But 
his leputatiou depemls mainly on the Gaimd 
Bio'ji’Hjihiml Bktioiimy (32 vols. 1S12-14) 


Chalmers, George, Scottish antiquary, was 
born in 1742 at Fochaheio in Elginshire, ,aiut was 
educ.itcil there and at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
Having afterwards .studied law at Edinburgh, in 
1793 he went to North America, wheie he practi-cd 
asalavvjer at Baltimore till the breaking out of 
the war of independence. Then returning to 
Britain, he settleil in London ( 1775), and w-as 
appointed clerk to the Boaid of Tiade in 1786. 
The duties of this office lie continued to discharge 
with diligence and ability till hi.s death on 31st 
May 1S25. (Jf hi.s tliirty-three works the chief is 
Cal'eduiiiu; an Arcount, Jlistorical and Typu- 
yrajdiieal, of N'cnih Britain i.-iii. 1807-24). 

'In lSSS-89 it was reprinted at Paibley in 7 vols. , 
comprising the matter prepared for the uupuhlibhed 
4th vol., and fuiuiahed vvitli a much-needed index. 
Among hib other publications are A Collection of 
Treaties bcticceii Great Britain and other Powers 
(2 vol'i. 1790); Lives of Defoe, Paine, Kudclinian, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots ; and editions of Allan 
Kaiusay and Lyndsay. 

Clialiiiers, George Paul, B.S.A., was horn at 
Montrose in 1833 (not 18.76). Hu served as errand- 
hoy to a surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-ohandlei- ; 
hut he was icaolved to become an artist, and in 1853 
he came to Ediiilmrgh, ami studied under Scott 
Lauder. His ‘ Favourilo Air,’ attracted attention 
in 1854, and in 1S67 he was elected an A.Pi.S.A., 
in 1371 an Pl.S. A. His untimely death at Edin- 
burgh (28th Fchriuvvy 1878) was due to injuries 
received some days befoie either from violence or 
by misadventure. His works are distinguished by 
atlmirahle hrcadtli, elective concentiation of light- 
ing, freedom of liandling, and rich and powerful 
colouriug. He executed some importaiiL portiaits. 
His landscajies, mainly of his l.iter years, include 
‘ End of the Harvest ’ (1873) and ‘ Hunniri" IVater ’ 
(1875). He is represented in the National Gallery 
of .Scotland by ‘The Legend,’ a largo unfinishe'il 
suhject-pictuiu, which, like ‘Prayer^ (1871), ha.s 
been etched by Piajon. See his Memoir (1879). 

Clialiiiei'S, Thomas, D.D., LL.D., wa.s horn at 
Anstruthcr, in Fife, 17th March 1780, educated 
at the univcisit.v of St Andrews (from 1701), and at 
the age of nineteen licensed to preach the gosjiol. 
In 1803 he wa.s nnlainetl minister of the parish 
of Kilmany, in Fifeshire, almut 9 miles from St 
Andrews, At this period his attention was almost 
entirely ahsoihed liy mathematics and natural 
pliilosopliy. He carried on mathematical and 
chemistry classes in .St Andrews during the winter 
of 1803-1804, and hv his enthu.siaam and lucidity of 
e.xposition obtained for himself a high reputation 
as a teacher. In l.SOS he imhlished an hwjuiry into 
the Ej-ieiit and Stuhility of National Eesourees. 
Shortly after tins, domestic calamities and severe 
ilhies.s rendered him keenly simceptihle of re- 
ligious impressions. Having to prepare an article 
on Christianity for Brewster’s Ediniiiryh Encyclu- 
piedkt, he commenced a thorough study of' the 
evidences, and rose from his invesligations con- 
vinced that Christianity was the truth, and the 
Bible the veritable ‘ word of God. ’ 'Then the great 
geuiu-s of the man broke forth like sunshine. 
He grew eavne.st, devout, and faithful to his 
pastoral dutie.s. In July 1815 he was translated to 
the Ti'un Church and parisli, Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory took the city 'ey storm. His 
Astronoviiccd Disco arses (1817) ami Commorcial 
Discourses (1820) had a widely extended popu- 
larity. _ In 1817 he visited London, where his 
preaching excited as great a sensation as at home. 
But Chalmers’ energies could not he exhausted by 
mere oratory. Discovering that his parish was in a 
state of great ignorance and immorality, he began 
to devise a scheme for overtaking and cheeking- 
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the alamiing evil. It seemed to him that the 
only means by which this could he accomijlished 
was hy ‘revivifying, remodelling, and e-xtending 
the old parochial economy of Scotland,’ which had 
provmd so fruitful of good in the raral parishes. In 
order to wrestle more closely with the ignorance 
and vice of Glasgow, Chahuer.s in 1819 became 
minister of St John’s parish, of whose 2000 
families, mostly -workpeople, more than SOO had 
no connection -with any Christian clmveh. Chalmers 
broke nxi his x’O'i’ish into 25 di.stricts, each of 
which he placed under sepai'ate management, 
and established two day sehoola, and between 
40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, for the instruc- 
tion of tlie children of the ‘ iioorer and neglecteil 
classes,’ more than 1000 of wliom attended. 
In many other ways he sought to elevate and 
purify the live.s of his jjarishioners. AVhile in Glas- 
gow, Chalmers had matured his opinions rela- 
tive to the Lest method of providing for tlie poor. 
He disliked the English system of a ' comxmlsory 
a.s.se.ssment,’ and preferred the old Scotch method 
of voluntary contributions at the elmreh-door, 
administered hy eldera. The management of the 
poor in the parish of St John’s was intrusted to his 
ears hy the authorities as an experiment, and in 
four years he reduced the pauper e.xpenditure from 
£1400 to £280 xjer annum. Edward Irving was for 
two years his assistant. But such herculean 
toils began to undermine his constitution, and in 
1823 he accepted the offer of the Moral Plulosophy 
chair in St Andrews, where he wrote his treatise 
on the i/sa and Abuse of Literary and Eedesi- 
asiical Endowments (1827). In the following year 
he was transferred to the chair of Theology in 
Edinburgh, and in 1832 lie published a work on 
political economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridge- 
water treatise. On, the Adaptation of Externed 
Nature to the iLural and Intellectual Oonstiliition 
of Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for tlie author many literaiy honours; 
in 18.34 be was elected by the Royal Society of Edin- 
hui'gh first a fellow and then a vice-president, and 
hy the Pronoh Institute a corresponding member, 
while bi 1835 tlie univemity of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1834 he was 
appointed convener of the Cliurch-extensioii Com- 
mittee ; and after seven yoare of enthusiastic 
labour, lie announced that upwards of £300,000 
had been collected from the nation, and 220 new 
churches built. Meanwhile, hoivever, troubles 
were springing up in the bosom of the church 
itself. ’The Evangelical party had become pre- 
dominant in the General Assembly; the straggles 
in regard to patronage between them and the 
‘ Moderate ’ or ‘ Evastiaii ’ party became keener 
and more frequent, until the decision of the civil 
courts in the famous Auchteraider and Strath- 
bogie cases brought matters to a crisis ; and on 
the 18th of May 1843 Chalmers, followed hy 470 
clergjmien, left the church of his fathers, rather 
than sacrifice tho.se pii'incijfies which he believed 
essential to the puiity, honour, and independence 
of the church (see FnEE Chuuch). Tlie rapid 
foniiatioii and organisation of the Free Clmrch 
were greatly owing to hi.s indefatigable exertion.^. 
Chalmers was elected principal of the Free CluiTch 
College, and spent the close of his life in the 
zealous performance of liis duties there, and in 
completing his Institutes of Theology. He died 
suddenly at Morningside, Ediuhiiigh, May 30, 1847. 

The woi'k.s of Chalmers extend to 34 vols, (9 of 
wliioh include his posthuniouB works ). They con- 
tain valuable and, in some cases, original con- 
•tributiona to the sciences of natural theologj', 
Christian apologetics, and social economy ; while 
on minor topics, such as the church -astablishinent 
question, they exhibit both novelty and ingenuity 


of argument. As a religious orator Chalmers was 
unique and unrivalled. There have been few men 
in whom such gifts of intellect, feeling, and imagin- 
ation were so iiarmonionsly combined with the 
.slu-ewje.st coinraon-sen-se and tlie liighest admini- 
strative abilit}'. Never did Scotland produce a 
greater or more lovable .soul, one more gentle, 
guileless, and genial-hearted, or yet more fervid 
nom the strength of a resolute will, before whose 
imjietas difficulties were dashed aside as by a 
torrent. There hav-e been loftier and more purely 
original minds in Scotland than Chalmers's, hut 
tliere has never been a truer one, nor a heart 
■whose Christian faith and liiety were more intense, 
sincere, ami humane. Sec his Memoirs, by his son- 
in-law, Dr 'VV- Hanna (4 vols. 1849-52), and a 
Selection from the Corresgmndcnee of the late Thomas 
Chalmers (1853); also A Biographical Notice hy 
Dean Ramsay (1850), and ah E^say by Dr John 
Brown in hi.s Horce Subsccivce. 

ChAlons-sur-Marne, the capital of the 
Frencii department of iMavne, on the right hauk of 
the river Marne, 107 niile.s E. of Pari.s hy rail. An 
old place, with timber houses and many spired 
churches, it has an interesting cathedral, dating 
chiefly from the 13th centuiy, a handsome liutel- 
de-vil'lc (1772), and a fine public park, though the 
Germans cut down its immemorial elms for fuel. 
It still does a considerable trade in Cliampagne 
wine; hut its manufacture of the -worsted cloth 
known as ‘ shalloon’ (Chaucer's cludons) is a thing 
of the iiast, and the population has dwindled fionr 
60,000 in the 13tli century to 23,636 in 1SS6. Near 
Chalons, wliicli takes its name from the Caialunni 
of Latin wiiters, the Romans and Goths in 451 
A.D. defeated Attila (q.v.) and his host of Huns. 
In 1856 Napoleon III. formed the celebrated canqi 
of Chdlons, 161 miles to the north-east of the town. 
Hence, diuing the Franco-Pntssian war, on the 
niglit of August 21, 1870, MacMalion withdrew Ids 
troop.s, and next day the town was occupied by 
the Germans, 

Chftlon-snr-Sadne (ancient Cahillonum), a 
toivn in the French department of SaOne-et-loire, 
84* miles hy rail N. of Lyons. Lying on the right 
bank of the Saone, at the point wliere that riyer 
is joined hy tlie Canal dn Centre, uniting it with 
the Loire, Chdloii has an extensive traffic with tlie 
central districts of France, as well as with the 
Meditevi anean and Atlantic. Fine quays and 
iiouses line the river ; and the chief hiiirding is 
tlie chill cli of St Yincent, 14th to 15th century. 
The industries are oopjjer and iron founding, 
machinery and shiplmilding, and the manufacture 
of gla^-s, paper, and cheniicalb. Pop. (1872) 20,055 j 
(1886)22,208. 

Chalybaius, Heinmch jMobitz, philosopher, 
born at Pfaffroda in Saxony, 3d July 1796, spent 
.some years in teaching, and wa,s appointed in 1830 
professor of Philosophy in the university of Kiel. 
He ivas dismissed, however, in 1852, owing to his 
Germanic sympatliic.s, and died at Dresden, 22d 
September 1862. His chief work is his System der 
specidatincn Ethih (1S50); and hi.s review of the 
historical development of speculative philosoijliy 
has been translated into English by Tulk (1854) 
and Eder.slieim ( 1860 ). 

Cklllybiiate Wsiter-S arc those which contain 
a considerable portion of iron in solution. See 
Mineuai, Waters. 

Chalyblte, an iron ore. See luou. 

Cham, the pseudonym assumed hy the carica- 
turist, Amiidde de Noe {Cham being the French 
for Ham, the .son of Noah), son of the Comte 
de Noe hy an English mother, and horn at 
Pai-is in 1810. He studied art under Delaroche, 
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,iri'! '-urm aciiniiL'tl ii giuat i»-jintati»n ii:- a "kilful 
liji’i ilfiineator nt the hniuinoiii s-L<le of 

life. In ISW lieyaii lii^ tarnou- eonaectioii 
\\iih ilj<i iJImriviiri, in «hii:li {laiior anti in the 
(!•', Pih-rinii'j' i iu' coutiiJiie<l_ to tleli^'lit 
lii' tVlIut. .f iti/t-'n' until i-ln'O uium Ills ileath on 
tith t'eiit-ia’.rr 1^7!'^ lit- ivn.-- prnfiuiiiilh .'•cejttifal, 
liiit not nukirnlly. anil olitidned. .i" Edmoiul Ahont 
fi‘>iureil nut. tlie '-Ufi'c>' Ilf .'ll! /an/o/it d'eytiit. His 
iiiri'ti-ipieLV-. ucro rliiMtly 'iidal i.atlier than politi- 
onl, anil , inn my iii-' -kitsAiiay lie mentioned Proud- 
hriui'fitir, IliK/ii' ur-i it Hui'LHri, d Pint, Honvoni'S dr 
(iiti'finui, and E rjuidtiuH dr LundiL^. Several 
fiiiiid I'lilleetiiin'’ lit hi' riimic ilhi'trations have lieen 
made— fi'V iii'tance, Diiozr -LiihCc^ Coiiurjiicsi 1S80), 
vith an iutifidnctiou liy L. Halevy, .uifl Lcs 
ftd/t , I'lirii/'riiiic^i an introduction by 

irt'i'enie. In .Sala'' Pui-i-, /u rr'/f u/fuiu ( 18S2) are a 
inanv 'pecirnen' of Cham's art. 

Cliaiua, a yemi' of 1/ivalve ninlluse.', the only 
'iiivivim; type of a family nhich tvas once e\- 
tietiit'lv nunieroiH and .ahundant, e-tieoially in the 
Jura-'ic and Chalk time'. The eenus i' leprc'ented 
liv iilMiUt h.ilf a liijudred living foini'. re'tiicted to 
’nairuer watoi', and L-'peeially cmnumn about coral 
rcif'. Tile yeneial appearance is .snmeri bat clam- 
like. the 'i aU p' aie imeijual, of eoii'iderabie thiek- 
n< ". and co\ eied with leaf or 'Cale-like outgrowtli'. 
Tlioy ai e v ery pa"ive animals, usually fixed, v ith 
the lii.antlu markin' fused tnoetlicr, with very «mall 
foot and 10 'pir.itory apieitures. nith well-developed 
hinye and an e.vternal lioament, and often of a 
briylit colour. Some forty fossil tpecie.s are 
known fiimi Cretaceous and Tertiary .strata, and 
tile Henns is of interest as tlie sole survivor of a 
once inucii larger family. 

CTuininde. Hte P.iiislev. 

ChaiUil'lCOU (Cr. c/iuMidlci'iu, ‘ffi'ound lion’), 
a large genus of lizards, forming a very distinct 
family. Among the most distinctive features may 
be noted the soft tuberculated skin, witli its power 
of changing colour ; the coiled tail, adapted for 
cniling round the hranehes of trees; the dhnsion 
of the toes of fore and hind feet into two bundles; 
the absence of an external ear-drum or tyiiiiuiuic 
membrane; the lung worm-like in.«eot-cateliing 
tongue, capable of extiemely rapid protrusion. 
Even more remarkably (lisiin'ctive, liowever, are 
certain peculiarities iirtlic skeleton, and especially 
in the skull, which seiiarate the chama-leons from 
all other lizards. 

Zle^rnpiioo . — The hody is flattened, and hears a 
toothed crest of skin along the hack. The head is 
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trianplar, .snrmounted hy a ridge. The anim 
stands unusually high upon its legs. The fore-fe 
are divided into three united internal dhnts ai 
two external ; the reverse (and the digitl, corr 
sponding to our great and second toe.s, form oi 
Dundie, and the other tlnee— external — anotli 


united group) occurs in the hind-feet. The digits 
are tipiied hy long .sharp claw.s. The long com- 
pressed tail is curled ventralwards. The nioutli- 
aperture is small, hut the tongue extremely long. 
It is the most active part of the animal, is cup- 
shaped at the end, covered ndth a viscid .secre- 
tion, and very efficient in insect-catoliing. The 
large lateral eye.s, with circular lids leaving only a 
small aperture, are very active, and can be rapidly 
turned in all diiectiona, a possibility which to some 
extent compensates for the stiftheBS of the head. 
The skin is soft, loose, and shagvecn-like, the scales 
being verv small. The glandular pore.s common 
on the thighs and near the anus of lizard.s are 
absent. 

Among the internal peciiliaritie.s may be noted 
the largeness of the hmg.s, which admit of being 
greatly distended, so as to putt' out the body 
into marked pluiiipiie«.s. They appear to ho con- 
nected with .surrounding aii-space.s. The habit 
the cliain.'uleon has of thn.s lilowing itself out, 
taken along with its power of fasting, gave origin 
to the ancient &up])Osition that it fed on air. The 
skeletal peculiarities are niimerons. The chamoe- 
leons ditter from all lizards except the Amphis- 
bcenas (q. v.), in having no ‘ columella ’ or epiptery- 
goid skull-bone, and no interorbital septum, and 
from all other forms in the fact that the pterygoid 
and quadrate bones are not united. The latter is 
lirmly fused to the skull, and the pavietals are also 
peculiar in their iirm attachments. Tlie leetli are 
conliiied to a ridge along the summit of the jaws. 
The vertebne are hollow in front; the breastbone 
is small, and only a few anterior ribs reach it ; as 
in the geckos, many of the posterior ribs are united 
centrally hy hoops across the abdomen ; there 
are no clavicles ; the scapula and coracoid of the 
shoulder-girdle and the ilia of the hip-girdle are 
peculiarly long and narrow. 

Life and fful>if.~Exce\)t as regard.s tongue and 
e.ves, the clianueleons are very Hluggi,sb. They are 
stiictly arboreal lizard.s, mo\'ing I'ory slowly, in 
perfect silence, and waiting ratlier than hunting 
for their insect prey. At a distance of several 
inches, about lialf ns long a.s the hody in some 
cases, they can mo.st unerringly catch the uncon- 
scious insect. Fiobably the mo.st familiar fact 
about chamadeons is their power of changing 
colour. Under the thin outer skin there are two 
layers of pigineiit-cimtaining cells, the outer bright 
yellow, the inner brown to black. Under nerve 
control the disposition and expansion of the pig- 
ment-containing colls vary, and this produces 
change of colour. The change depends much more 
on internal emotions, expreE.sing themselves in 
nervous stinraliis and inhibition, than on external 
phy.sical inthience.s. The change appears to be 
rather emotional than protective. Most cliama’- 
leons are oviparous, and lay 30 to 40 Uiin-.slielled 
eggs, which are deposited in an excavated hollow 
and covered over with earth and leaves. Moseley 
Uius described a South African species which bring.s 
forth its young alive. 

_ Species and Distrihutmi,—’L\\% genus Chamadoo 
m a large one, and some naturalists split it up. 
Clianueleons are e.specially at home in the Ethiopian 
region, hut may occur beyond its limits. The com- 
monest of the numerous species is C. vidqaris, 
whmh IS abundant in Africa, and is also !found 
in South Europe (Andalusia). The predominant 
colour vanes m different .species, Many males 
aye adorned mth horns on the head. One form, 
distingiuslied as a distinct genus (Rhamp)ioleon), 
has a tail too short for clasping purposes, but this 
loss IS DMe up for hy accessory structures on the 
1 • j. 1 cliauiwleon was well described by 
Aristotle, but in later days became the subiectof 
immerous ridiculous fables. It was also in repute 
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for supposed medioiuELl virtues. See Lizakd; 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the. Vertebrates ; St (leorge 
Mivart in Nature, vol. xxiv. ; Krukenberg’s Ver- 
ylciehcnd -Physiol. Studien, i. 3 (1880), for colour 
cliange. 

Cliaiiue'rops, a genus of palms, remarkable 
for its wide range into northern elinzates through- 
out the world, anil of ryhicli one speci&s, U. humdis, 
is the only palm truly indigenous to Euroize. This 
species, the common Fan-palm, is widely distributed 
tlirou^li Southern Europe, extending i\b far north 
as Nice. This palm is .so tolerant of n cold 
climate, that a specimen has lived in the open air 
m the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh for moie than 
fifty years, with the protection of matting in very 
severe wintei'S. It forms dense furze-like thickets 
from the suckers which arise from its creeping roots, 
hut when these are not allowed to gi'ow, its .stem 
may rezicli a lieight of 20 feet or more. In Algeria 
it is troublesome to agriculturists, hut its growth 
is increasingly heconiing of profit on account of the 
excellent fibre yielded by its stem. This the Arabs 
mix with camel’s hair and make into hut-covers, 
&c. ; cordage zmd sailcloth, paper and jzastehoard, 
are also prepared from it, and it also finds many 
U,ses under the title of vegetable or Afiiean hoi'se- 
hair. The leave.s are also u.sed in paper-makiii", 
and fiu'ni.sh a coni’cnient thatching material. This 
species is sometime.s called palmetto in Europe. 
The true Palmetto (q.v.)is Q. [dahal] palmetto of 
Pdoridu. and Carolina (see also IIu.vzilian Grass). 
In China and Japan 0. cxcctsa and C. Fortnni are 
specially prominent j both can be grown in the 
open air in the south of England. 

Cliaiiialari, a peak (23,944 feet) of the Hima- 
IfU'us, between Tibet and Bhutan, 140 miles E. of 
Mount Everest. 

Chailllba, one of the Punjab Hill States, imme- 
diately SE. of Caalimere, with an estimated area 
of 3180 sq. 111 . Pop. (1881) 115,773, nearly all 
Hindus. It is shut in on nearly all sides by lofty 
hills, and traversed by two ranges of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, with fertile valleys to the south and 
west. The banks of the Ravi and Chenab, two of 
the five gi-eat Punjab rivers, are clothed with 
mighty forests, leased to the British government, 
which takes £10,000 to £20,000 worth of timber 
from them evei’y year. Agiiculture and gi-azing 
are the leading industries ; iron, copper, ainl slate 
aie plentiful ; and the mountains teem ivitli game. 
The princilzality came into the hands of the Biitish 
in 1846, who in 1847 as.signed it to the pre.sent 
line of rajahs ; an annual tribute is paid, reduced, 
since the establishment of a Bidtish sanatorium 
and two cantomuents among the hills, to £500. 

Cliailllbal, a principal tributary of the Jumna 
River, rises in the Vindhya Range, 2019 feet above 
sea-level, Hows in a north-easterly direction, and 
after a course of 650 miles falls into the Jumna 
40 miles below the town of Etawah. In heavy 
rains its volume is greater than that of tlie Jumna. 

Chainbev, of a firearm, is the name given to 
that part of the bore which contains the poivder, 
when its diameter is not the same as the Calibre 
f q. V. ) of the gun. Formerly, chambers weie always 
smallei' in diameter than the bore, to ju'event any 
air-space behind tlie projectile, but now that much 
heavier charges are fired, they are made laa-ger. 
They tend to weaken the gun, but enable a shorter 
cartridge to he used, and so prevent the dangerous 
wave action which would be set up in a long one. 
See Cannon, Rifled Aem.s. 

Chamberlain, an officer appointed by a king 
or nobleman, or by a corporation, to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. The Lord 
CHjAmberlain has been one of the principal officera 


of state from at least the 13th century, and in 1406 
parliament declared that he sliould always he a 
member of the council e.r offieio. Though he has 
long cea.sed to have any share in the lesponsi- 
bilities of goveniment, the Chamherlain is .still 
an officer of veiy high .standing in the royal 
household. He has control over all the oliiceis 
and servants ‘above stairs,' except those of the 
bedchamber, over the establi.shment attached to 
the Chapel Royal, the physicians, surgeons, zmd 
apothecarie.s of the household. The chainbeilain 
has fnrtliei- the oversight of the royal nuisiciaus, 
comedians, trumpeteis, messengers, Ac. IVlien the 
office of Keeper of the Great Wardiohe was 
abolished in 1782, the duties of providing the state 
robes of the royal family, tlie household, and 
officers of state, devolved on the Lord Chamherlain. 
All theatres in towns in wliicli a royal palace is 
situated require to he licensed by tlie Lord 
Chamberlain, and no new play can lie performed 
anywhere without his license. His duties as 
licenser of tlieatre.s ami plays aie defined by acts 
passed in 1751 and 1843 (see Pl.ivs, Lic'EN.sing 
OF). All pei'.sons de.sirizzg to he presented at 
levees or di'awing-roonz.s require to .send tlieir cards 
to the Lord Chamberlain, and it is his duty to see 
that the personsi thus applying are entitled by 
station and character to he presented to the .sove- 
reign. The Chamberlain also issues iznitatiuns 
to royal balls, partie.s, and reception.s. In accord- 
ance with ancient custozn tlie Lord Chamherlain 
is .still a member of the Piivy-council. His salary 
is £2600 a year, hut his tenure of oiiice depends 
on that of the political party to which Ize belong.^. 

Ttic Vice-chamhtiiain is tlie deputy and assistant 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and in his absence 
exercises the full authority which belongs to his 
principal. His office e-vistecl in the time of Richard 
11. He is also dependent on the administration, 
and is usually a member of the Privy-council. His 
salary is £924 per annum. 

Chamberlain, The Lord Great, is a heredi- 
tary officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
great importance. He has the govenuuent of the 
palace at Westminster, and upon solemn occasions 
tlie keys of Westminster Hall and of the Court of 
Kequeks are delivez-ed to Mm, At these times the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Yeoman 
Usher, and the door-keepers aie under his orders. 
At coronations, state trials, banquets, and the like, 
the fitting-up of the Hall devolves on hhn. When 
the King goes to pai’Iiament, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain delivers the sword of state to any 
member of the administration whom lie choo.ses, 
to be borne before His Majesty, he himself walk- 
ing on his light hand, During the sitting of 
parliament he lias charge of the House of Lords, 
and issues tickets of admission on the open- 
ing or prorogation of parliament. Some fees and 
perquisites lieloiig to him. This olfice was con- 
terved by Henry I. in 1101 on Alberic de Vere. 
Mary, daiigliter of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl 
of Oxford, married Peregrine Bertie, the ‘brave 
Lord Willoughby ’ ( 1555-1601 ) ; and on the death 
of their last male descendant in 1779, the honour, 
after much litigation, was adjudged to belong con- 
jointly to his sisters and co-beiresseB— e.g, the Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby and the Marchioness of 
Cholinondeley, by whose descendants or tlieir 
deputies its duties have since been discharged 
alternately. 

Clianibei'Iaiii, TheRightHon, Joseph, M. P. , 
is the eldest son of the late Mr Joseph Chamherlain, 
and was born in London in July 1836. He was 
educated at Univei'sity College School, and entered 
his father’s screw factory at Birmingham (the 
name of the firm being Nettlefold), from which, 
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Ijowtjver, he ittiiol in IST-i. Mr CliamherJain l>a,<l 
In thi'i time auiiiiirei! ejai'iileraiilt' celehrity a» a 
iftwiieal In listiS iie 'was ajjjiointeil a 

uieuii*er of the Torvn-coiincil : 

May<ir of liinuitiL'lumi froui ]h73 to ]87tf, ami rjiair- 
mau of the Sehool-hoard from ISA to 

lS7y. After uii'iicoe-rfullv contesting Jilietlielil 
against Mr Koehnek in ISA. he ttas retunied for 
ISiniiitigham without ii]i]t("-itiim in June lS7fi. He 
.soon inaJe id' mark in })arliametit, am! on the 
return of t!ie Lihernls to power in 1S80 lie was 
apj'-Jntoil Pre-iJent of tlie Board of Trade, tvitli 
a seat in Che cahinet. To Mr C’liamberlaiii's exer- 
tions was line the passing ui the Bankmptcy Bill, 
hut ids etViiits to .ameml the Merchant Shipping 
Acts wore iinsucce"fu!. ileauwliile his inlluence 
was increasing raiihlly outside the House ; he came 
to lie tegarded as the leader of the e.xtreme KiuUeal 
paity, and onunciated schemes for the legeneration } 
of tin* iiia—fs w hich were based on tlie doctrines 
of the 're-titiition ’ of land and the ‘riUisoin’ of 
property. During the hist iiours of Mr Gladstone's 
gin'ernment he uas undor-tood to be ojrposed to t)ie 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act ; and during the 
generiil election of ISsd he was nio.st severe iu his 
btiictUK'-, on the niodei.ite Liberals, and produced 
an ‘ unnuthoristd ’ 2 >rogranime (in oiipositiou toth.ut 
of Mr Gl.td'tone), which iucholed the icadjnstnient 
of taxation, free school-, and the creation of allot- 
ment' by coiuind'Ory purehafee. He was returned 
free of expense by the we=tem division of Dinning- 
ham. On Febmaiy 1, ISfiO, he became President 
of the Local Government Boanl, but resigned on 
Alarch 26 because of his strong objections to Mr 
Gladstone's Home Rule measures for Ireland ; and 
after the ‘ Roiinil Table ' conference had failed to 
reunite the Liberal party lie assumed an attitude 
of uncompromising iiostUity to his old leader's new 
policy. His risit to Ulster in tiie autuum of 1SS7 
did much to strengthen the Unionist cause there. 
Shortly .afteniards ha went to America, having 
U'cn apjKjinted hy Lord SalisbuiT one <if the British 
High Coinniis-iohers to settle tlie iisheiy disputes 
between the United States and Canada.” Hu suc- 
ceeded in concluding a provisional .arrangetnont 
pentling the ratiheatiou or rejection of tho treat.Y 
by the Amerifaii Senate, He lia.s contribute'd 
several political ai tides to the Foiihii/htly Ecuciv, 
and a selection of hLs speeclies lias been published, 
with an introduction by Mr H. IT. Lucy. 

ChaiuBer Music is musio specially titted for 
peTformance in a iixmi, tvs distinguished from con- 
cert or church music or opera. The name apidies 
more particularly to instrumental music for a 
single instrament or a small conibinatioa, up to 
the septott or octett. 

Chamber of Commerce, a body of mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, and otbei's, associated for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of its own 
iiieniher-s, of the town or district to which the 
wiety belongs, and of the enmnumity generally, 
in so far_ a* these have reference to trade aiid 
merchandise. Of the means for the acconipilisli- 
ment of tliese objects the following may be men- 
tioned as the most prominent: (1) Representing 
and urging on tho leMsi.nture the views of their 
meruliers in mercantile alFairs ; (2) aiding in the 
preparation of legislative measures liaving refer- 
ence to trade, such, for example, as the Bank- 
rupt and Limited Liability Acts; (3) coUecting 
statLstica bearing upon the staple trade of the 
distnet; (4) acting in some place.s as a sort of 
court of arbitration in mercantile questions; (5) 
attammg by combination advantages in trade 
wlucli might be beyond the reach of individual 
enterprise. 

The oldest chamber of commerce m that of 


Alaiseilles, which dates from the end of the 14th 
or comniencemeut of the loth century. It shared 
iu the municipal jurisdiction and in the admini- 
stration of justice in mercantile quc.stions. It 
was several time.s suppressed and re -esUil dished, 
and it was not till 1660 that it received its ulti- 
mate organisation. The chamber of Dunkirk was 
establisiied in 1700. The same year a_ cminoil- 
general of commerce was instituted at Paris, which, 
in addition to shv councillors of .state, consi.sted of 
twelve merchants or tiaders, delegated by the iirin- 
cijial counueicial towns of the country, an arrange- 
inent which led within the next few years to the 
formation of chainhers of coiumeree everywhere in 
France. "We thus lind tliat the chamber at Lyons 
was instituted m 1702, tlio.se of Rouen anclToulouae 
in 1703, of Montpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 
1705, &e. The.se cdiamhera were all auppi’essod by 
a decree of the National Assembly iu 1701, but 
they were re-established by a consular edict in 
1S02. Their organisation was modified iu 1S82, iu 
1851, and in lSo2. The memhens of tliese bodies 
are now elected by the chief merchants of each 
town cho.sen for that piiipose by the prefect. The 
nuiuher of this elective body cannot be less than 
0 nor more than 21. They bold office for six yeans, 
one-third of their number being renewed every two 
vears. The function.? now assigned to the,se cham- 
bers in France are — to give to the goverament 
advice and information on industrial and com- 
mercial Ruhject.s; to suggest the means of incroa.s- 
ing the indu-stry and coiaiuerce of thoir respective 
districts, or of” improving coiuuieroial legislation 
ami taxation ; to suggest the execution of works 
requisite for the public seivice, or which umy tend 
to the increase of trade or oommeroo, .such as the 
consti-uction of liarhours, the deepening of rivers, 
the foimation of railways, and the like. On the, so 
and similar subjects tlie advice of tlie chambers, 
when not volnnteeied, is demanded by the govern- 
ment. In most of the other countries of conti- 
nental Europe there are similar institutions. 

T'he oldest chamber of commerce in Great Britain 
is believed to be that of Glasgow, whioli was 
instituted At January 1783, and obtained a royal 
charter, registered at Edinburgh on the 31st of 
the .same nionth. That of Edinburgh was insti- 
tuteil in 1785, .and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1786. The Edinburgh Cliatnber of CommereQ 
was tlie firat public body which petitionoil for 
the ahiilition of tiie Corn Laws, and the adoption 
of free-trade prmeiple.s ; and it stood ahno.st alone 
in the United Kingdom in advocating the Buok 
C anal project. It also _ originated the movement 
which resulted in jdacing the telegrajili service 
in connection with the Post-ofiice. Between 
five and six luiiulred of the hankers, merchants, 
and 6hip-owner.s of Edinburgh and Leitli con- 
^itute the chamber. The London Chamber of 
Commerce (1882) may now be regarded as the most 
important in the United Kingdom. The main 
branches of commercial enterprise are dealt with 
by separate departments of the cliaiuber, while 
by public lectures and the frequent publica- 
tion _ of_ detailed reports it inaintaius com- 
munication with chambers of comuierce throughout 
the country, and .serves whan neces.sary to unite 
and concentrate their action in the promotion of 
refomis in our mercantile system and iu the 
development of the comuiarcial icsouxcas of tlm 
empire. The Manchester oliainber, so famous 
for Its exertions in the cause of free trade, was not 
establmlied till 1820, and for many years it con- 
tanued to be the only institution of the kind in 
England. Its members number over 900. In Hull 
there has been a chamber oi commerce since 1837, 
•ii Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford, not- 

withstaudmg the gi'oat trading and manufacturing 
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interests of these towns, w'ere not established till 
1850 ; in whioli year also a similar institution 
was established in South Australia. The Liver- 
pool Clianiber of Commerce nvimhers 550. The 
annual income of the Mancliester chamher is up- 
wards of £1400, contributed entirely by the buti- 
sciiptions, ranging from £1, Is. for individual 
members, to £10, lO.s. for large Jirnis. There aie 
now similar chamhem in all the great mercantile 
towns of (Ireat Britain and Ireland, and in 1860 
there wa.s established an ' As.sociation of Chambei'S 
of Commerce of the United Eingdom,’ wliieli meets 
ill annual conference for the promotion of commerce. 
The Chamber of Commerce of New York, organised 
in 1768, was incorporated by a royal charter in 1770, 
afterwards superseded by charter granted by the 
state government. Its aims are similar to those in 
Britain, and it comprises some 800 members, who 
have established a court of arbitration for differ- 
ences amongst memhei's. Like bodie.s have been 
formed in other large American cities, in Canada 
the Dominion Board of Trade consists of the 
Chambor.s of Commerce, or Boards of Trade, as 
they are indifferently called, of the moat important 
cities of the Doininioii. 

ChambOl’S are private rooms attached to most 
of the English courts, in which the judges, or more 
freq^uently the masters and chief clerks, transact a 
large amount of judicial Imsine.ss. In fact nearly 
all Dusiness which is begun by what is technically 
called a Summons in England goes to chambers — 
e.g. all such incidental matters as the recovery of 
document.s, examination of witnesses about to go 
abroad, investigation of aeoounts, settiing of deeds 
between parties. A decree of the court which 
directs further procedure is carried out by a 
summon.s to proceed in chambers. Counsel attend 
in ohambei's only in important matters. In 
Scotland a good deal of this Inisiness takes the form 
of a remit to an acooimtant or other man of business, 
a judicial reference, a comminsion to examine 
witne.saes, but all initiated by a motion in court. 

Chcmbor-counsal, a barrister or advocate who 
gives opinions in his own chambers, but does not, 
or rarely does, plead in court. 

Cliambei'St Epiikaim, an amiable but frugal 
and free-thinking encyolopa'diat, was born about 
1080 at Kendal, and" began life as an appren- 
tice to a glolie-niaker in London, where he con- 
ceived the idea of a cycloi)a’dia that should surpass 
Harri.?'s Lexicon Teehniciim ( 1704). It appeared in 
2 folio vols. in 1728, and reached a Clh edition in 
1750, Chambers having died meanwhile on 15th 
May 1750. A Erench translation gave rise to the 
more fanuras Encyolopcdie of Diderot arid D’ Alem- 
bert ; itself e.xpauded into Rees’s Enayclojnvdia. 
Dr Johnson told Boswell that lie had paitly farmed 
his style upon Chainbeis's Proposal for his Dic- 
tionaiy. See Encyclop.bdia. 

Cliauilhers, Siu William, architect, was hom 
of a Scotch family at Stockholm in 1726, but was 
brought up in England. At first a sailor, lie soon 
turned to tlie study of architecture in Italy and at 
Paris, He rose rapidly, and as early as 1757 was 
employed by Augusta, Princess -dowager of Wales, 
to construct the well-knoivn semi-Roman and 
oriental buildings in Kew Guldens. The king of 
Sweden made him a knight of the Polar Star. 
Somerset House (1776) was his design, which 
Fergusaon pronoiince.s ‘ tlie greatest architectural 
work of the reign of George III,’ His Treatise of ; 
Civil Architeatw'C (1759) wa.s successful, but bis 
absurdly pretentious and imiorant Bisscrtatioii ■ 
on Oriental Gardening (1772) justly covered him ■ 
with ridicule. Cliambers enjoyed the friendship \ 
of Johnson, Reynolds, and (Jarrick, and died in 
London, March 8, 1790, 


tlhaiiibcivs, William, puh]i.slier, was horn letli 
April 1800 at Peebles, his father being a cotton 
manufacturer there. The hoy got a fair elementaiy 
education ; hut owing to the failier’s misfortunes, 
his schooling terminated with Ids thirteenth year. 
Hence his education for life-work was mainly due 
to the habit, very early acquired and long main- 
tained, of miscellaneous and extensive leading. 
Tlie houaehohl migrated to Edinburgh in 1813, and 
next year W'illiam was apprenticed to a hookseller. 
His five years up, he .started husines.s in a humble 
way for himself (May 1819), to booksellingr after- 
wards adding printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he 
wrote the Book of Scotland, and in conjunction 
with his brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
His experience gained as a hookseller and printer 
was nc.xt utilised in his attempt 'to take advan- 
tage of the tmiveroal ajipetite for instruction 
which at present exi.sts,’ and to ‘supply tliat appe- 
tite with food of the best kind,' which resulted in 
the foimding of Clumhers's Edinburgh Journal 
on 4th Fehniary 1832. This was about six weeks 
in advance of the Benny Olitgazhie, and it may he 
coiLsidered the pioneer of that class of cheap and 
populai periodicals of a wholesome kind now so 
generally diffused. At the end of the fourteenth 
number lie united with his brother Rohert in found- 
ing tlie business of William & Robert Chambeis, 
in which they were associated in writing, edit- 
ing, printing, and puhlishing. VV. & R. Chambers 
issued a series of works designed for popular 
mstruction, including besides the Journal, Infor- 
mation for the People, 2 vols. ; the ‘ Educational 
Course ’ series ; Cyclopiedia of English Literature, 
2 vols . ; Miscclhmy of Useful and Eniertaining 
Tracts, 20 vols. ; Papers for the People, 12 vols. 5 
and the present Encyclopcedia, 10 vols. ( 18S9-1868 ; 
new edition, 1888-92), In 1849 William acquired 
the estate of tTlenonni.stDii, Peeblesshire, and iu 
1859 founded and endowed an institution in his 
native town for purposes of social improvement. 
Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, William 
occupied that ofliee for four yeais (1885-69), 
during which he promoted several important public 
acts, inclndiug one for the improvement of the 
older part of the city, which Las resulted in a great 
diminution of tlie death-rate. (The death-rate 
of the city in 1865-75 was 26'26 per 1060; in 
1875-85, only 19’94.) He also carried out at his 
own cost a thorough restoration of Bt Giles’ 
Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, haring shortly 
before received the otter of a baroiietoy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. A statue has 
been erected to his memory in Edinburgh. Besides 
many contributions to the Journal, he was author 
and editor of various volumes, and wrote The 
Youths' Companion and Counsellor, History of 
Peeblesshire (1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of Piemar li- 
able Persons, Stories of Old Families, and Histori- 
cal Sketch of St Giles’ Cathedral (1879), 

Robeut Chambees, horn in Peebles, 10th July 
1802, took to Latin and hooks at an early age, and 
began business as a bookseller in Edinburgh in 
1818. His leisme hours were devoted to literary 
comiiosition, the impulse to which, his brother says, 
came upon him like an inspiration at nineteen years 
of age. In 1824 he pnhiished the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, the writing of which procured iilm 
the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, who furnislied 
some memoranda for the work. Between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote in all twenty-live volumes, 
many of them of great literary interest and per- 
manent historical value. He had already won 
reputation as an author when he joined his brother 
after the success of the Journal iu 1832 ; and this 
success was materially promoted by his essays, and 
by his versatility and elegance as a writer, his 
diligence in collecting and working up stray 
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niatenal, and liis peiueption of wliat was snited to 
the popular taste in histoiy, poetry, science and 
aits, in 1844 lie published anonymously the 
remarlcahle work, Vet>f/r/cs of Creation, which pie- 
pared the wav' for Dai win’s gieat woilc, The Onyin 
of ,‘ipecks. The authoiship, positively ascribed to 
liim in the Athemcain of 2d Deeeniher 1854, was 
first acknowledged in Mr Iieland’-s introduction to 
the 12th ed. (18S4). He received the degree pf 
LL.D. fioni St Andrews in 1863. Tlie lahnur iii 
pi eparing the Book of Days { 2 vols. 1863 ) hiuke his 
health, and ho died at St Andrews, 17th March 
1871. Utlier works by Robert are Popular lihymes 
of Bcolland, a valuable contribution to folklore 
( 1847 ), History of the Rchellions in Scotland, Life 
of James L, Scottish Ballads and Sonys (3 vols. 
1829), Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, Andcnt Sen 
jVaryiiis (1838), The Life and IForks of Jlobert 
Riom’ (4 vols. 1851), Domestie Annals of Seotland 
(3 vols. 1859-61), and Sont/s of Scotland prior to 
Burns (1862). His Select 'Writings (7 vols.) were 
published in 1847. —His son Robert Chambees, 
horn in 1832. became head of the linn in 1883, ami 
conducted the Journed till his death, March 23, 
1888. — See iV. Clianibers's Memoir of WilUani and 
liobert Chambers (1872; 13tli ed., with supple- 
nientary chapter, 1884). 

€hambei*sbm‘g, capital of Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, in a pleasant valley 52 uiiles WSW. 
of Haiiisburg by rail, has several inannfactories, 
hieweiies, foundiies, and niaoliine-.shops. A large 
part of the borough vv'as burned by the Confederates 
in 1864, Pop. (1880 ) 6877. 

Cbaiubertin, a famous red Burgundy, obtained 
from a vineyard (02 acres) of that name in the 
Freiicli department of COtc-cl’Or, 7 miles S. of Dijon 
by rail. 

Cbainbdvyj capital of the former duchy and 
present French departnient of Savoy, beautifully 
situated between two ridges of hills, amid gardens 
and country seats, 370 miles SE. of Fai'is by lail. 
The scenery around, with the river Laisse flowing 
through the valley, is e.'tcoedingly fine. The town 
itself, however, is dull and unintei'esting, witli 
narrow and gloomy stieets winding between high 
well-built house.s. Notable odiftces aie tlio small 
cathedral, tlie palace of justice, and the old castle 
of the Dukes of Savoy, restored early in the present 
ceiituiy. Chamhery has manufactures of clocks, 
silk-gauze, soap, hats, paper, and a travlc in silk, 
wine, coal, iSce. Pop. ( 1886) 19,664. From 1525 to 
1713 Chamhery was under tlie dominion of France, 
and again from the Rev^olution to 1815, when it was 
restored to the House of Savoy ; but in 1860, by the 
cession of Savoy, it came again under the rule of 
France. 

Cbaiilbczc* the farthest liead-stieam of the 
Congo, rises in the higlilamls south of Tan- 
minyika, about 9° 40' S. lat., and 33“ 15' E. long. 
Its tributaries are large, and form a considerable 
stieauij ’whicli flo)iVs south-west to Lake Banifweolo 

(g.v.). 

Cbambord, a celebrated chateau in the French 
departnient of Loir-et-Glier, stands 12 miles E. of 
Blois, m the midst of a walled, sand.y park of 13,000 
acres. Commenced by Fiancis I. in 1526, it is a 
huge Renaissance pile, with numberless turiets 
cfmuneys, gables, and cupulas, and with four round 
in ^diameter. Theie are no 


fevvmr than 4« rooms, Chamhord, the ‘Versailles 
of Tonraine. a residence of the French kings 
down to Louis XV., who conferred it on Mamhal 
base ; and here in 1670 Molibre gave the first re- 
presentation of lu.s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Among 

de Poitiers, Stanis- 
lau.s of Poland, ami Marshal Bertliier, npon whom 
It was bestowed by Napoleon in 1809. It was 


bought fiom his widow ill 1821 for 1,. 542,000 francs, 
and presented to the future Comte do Chainhmd, 
who spent laige .sums on its restoration. Do left 
it to his vvife, and, after her, to her nuphows, by a 
will which w'as more than once disputed, liut recog- 
nised by tlie .state as vaiiil. bim Im Question do 
Chamhord, b.v J. B. C. Anmuld ( 1887 ). 

Cliambovd. Henih Ciiaiit.eh DnsHiiuNNi'j, 
Comte de, wms horn in Paris, 2»tli Hoptembi'v 1820, 
seven months after the assassination of Ills father, 
the Due de Beiri (q.v,). On the day of his liuiitism 
witii water hioiight li.y Chflteauhriaiid fiom the 
Jordan, the ‘Child of hliracle ’ was jircHoutod by 
the Legitimists with the ohilteau of Cliambin'd ; 
hence in 1844 he dropjied the title of Due do llor- 
deau.v for that by which ho vva.s most usually 
known. 'When Charles X. abdiciitoil at th'o 
July revolutiou of 1830, he did so in favour of 
his little grandson ; hut the people iusistuil on 
the ‘citizen king,’ ami the eldiT llonrhons were 
driven into exile. 'I’liuy li.xed thuir court huccch- 
sively at Holyrnod, Puigue, and Chiiz, where tlio 
old king died in 1830, and the young ciuint vviis 
trained in clerical and ahseliitist ideas by Ids aiiiit, 
thoDnclie&hO d’Angeulfliue, ami Ids Inter, the Due 
de Damas. A good, dull, timid soul, vv hem I I'Orsay 
likened to ‘a ])alace with no reeiii fiiruislii'd hut 
the chapel,’ ‘Ilciiry Nf had throe times a chaneo 
of legaining the erevvu of Ids auuustius- in 1848, 
1870, and 1873, on which last oeeasieii, three 
months alter ’I'hiers’.s ovortlirew, he paid an ineog- 
nito visit to Versailles. Each timo be foolod away 
his opportunities, always viunsldug just when Id's 
pieseiico wa.s imli.spensable, and eviu' ])roti'sting 
that he would ‘never abandon the wldte Hug of 
Joan of Aic.’ A fall hem his hoist) (1841) Inul 
lamed him for life; his inari'iago ( 1846) with tho 
Princess of Modena (1817-80) bnmgliL tiim no Hiie- 
eeshor; and in keeping iin a stately niiniie, eeiirt, 
in stag-liuntiug from ii pluiutoii, in isHuiug mani- 
festoes, ill visiting iimuinorahlc elmi'clii's, ami in 
inucli travelling, ho passed foity years el' hliuiieless 
inertia. Ilia death, after long sulloring, at his eastlu 
of Frolisdovf, in Lower Austria, 24t!i August 1883, 
ivas a icliuf at once to hiniHulf and to his mlliei'unts. 
The Comte do Paris inheiitod his elaiins. Heo 
Boueiion ; and the Comte do Falloux’ M/vinoircs 
(I’m Iloyulisfo (2 voh. Paris. 1888), 

Cliiiiitbi'c ArrteufiC (‘tho llery eluunbur’), a 
luimo given at clillbient bimua in Praiieo to an extni- 
ortlinaiy court of jnstico, probably on aecount of 
the sevoritj' of the tiunishmouts -wfiieh it awai'deil, 
the mo,st common boing lliat of death liy fire, in 
Hieyeai 1535, Francis I. established an Inquisilorial 
Tribunal ami a Cliauihve Aizhuite, Beth ivere in- 
tended for tho Gxtii'pation of liorosy. 'I’liu fei'iiier 
searched out ca.sos of heresy, and iustnuitml tho 
processes ; while the latter botli pronoimeeil and 
executed the final judgment. ITiider Ilonri II., 
the activity of the Cluutihro Ai'deutu ve.eeiveil a 
new impulse, lu 1679 Louis XIV, employeil a 
Chamhie Ardente to hivo.stigato the immermis 
reports of poisening cases whieh the trial of the 
Marcluoness Brmvilliers (q.v.) caused to Is) idrini- 
lated. Many persons of tho first rank- u'cre exam- 
ined on suspicion, but no one ueis exeoiitod oxeiqit 
the pretended .soi'ecrer, Veisin ( UiK(l). 

(I'V., ‘the chamber 
tlio like 01 wluch IS not to bo fouiul a^'tun ’ ) was the 
ilaine given to that Ohamher of Ihquilfies in Franco 
wliioli met after the second return of lamis XVIII. 
July 1816), and which, by its fanaUcal royalty, 
iiegan to throw the country and society anew in to 
commotion; 'Tlie name was givon to it hy tlie Idiig 
in bis matitudo (though some think oven he spoko 
iioiucally ) ; hut it soon_ came to bo used sarcasti- 
eally for any ultra-royalisi assembly. 
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CilJlUK'lCOIl. Sod CldAJDELKOX. 

€liam('cr. In AiThitectmo, an iiiiglci which is 
KliHliily o/r is said in ho clidiiiFcied ; a, l.n'{{e 
cliaiiiloi', i\.s ill II wall ai the wiiidow n]j6mn^>', is 
oiilli’d a 'fho oliainfur is soinetiiues made 

slightly cimcavo, in which case it is called a hollow 
cliaiufci'. CliauifovH, in (hilliic andiitocLiue, have 
frequently (ivnamuiital tuiminatiniiH of vaviona 
kinds, The tenn chamfer is apidied to wood- 
work ns ivoll ns Htoiie. 

(ihtUllfol'it Nioolas, a famous writci of iiiaxiiii.s 
and annedote.s, was horn in Auvergne in 1711. Ho 
was of illcgiliinato hirtli, and was educated atone 
of the raris colleges, whore ho obtained a Rcholar- 
sliip. 1 laving distingnished hiuisolf in the prize 
coinpi'titions of the Academy, ho gained an entrance 
into tlie liigliest lilornry eirclos in I’ari.s, and for 
some years lived literally ‘ liy liis wit, if not hy his 
wits.’ At one time Madame Ilolvotinw gave him 
free lodgings at Kevres, and he was altcrwards 
made independent hy a jiension hestowed on him 
hy II now forgotten man ot letluis named (Jhahanon. 
At the Kovolutiou ho espmi.scd the popular side, 
and was liailed in the, cluUs a,s ‘ ha ILochefoiieanhl- 
(ilinnifiirt.’ After a time, however, certain incisive, 
witticisms — such as, ‘ lie my lirotUcr or I w'ill kill 
yon,’ — drew down nn him tlie anger of the .facohin 
luiulors, Tlivoatenod with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, wmmdod hiinsolf liorrilily, and died after 
.sovei'iil day, s’ siiU'ering, l.'itli A))i'il )79d. Ilis writings 
include l.iilos, dramas, and iVoi/i’.v nn Mnlihro and 
La h'ontaino— all of little or no worth— a Inilliiuit 
oollcotimi of maxims, and an oven more admirahle 
oolleotiou of aneudoLoa, Many of his sayings are 
among tlio sharpest and liittcrest over poimcd— 
llio ntleriinocs of a ruhiutant Imt sincere eynie, 
who, so iii.sight into hninan weakness was unusually 
keen. lie lias never been oxeellod as a writer of 
anecdotes j his work under this head oonlains a 
feorios of portraits in miniatuvo, drawn witli the 
hand of a master, of tlio Parisian society of his 
day. Angnis edited his works (0 vols. 1824-26). 

€Iiaiulcr« Frederio, an Hnglisli niivolist, horn 
in 1796, entered the navy in 1800, and retiring in 
1833, was promoted to ho captain in 1856. Ho 
had settled near Waltham Ahhey, and turned his 
attention to literary pursuits. Marryat's anccess 
ill depicting sea-life led Chamior to try the same 
hold, in which he was not without .suoeoH,s, though 
in invBiitiim iiml hiimonr he falls short of his model. 
Ilis best romances, now almost forgotten, are Life, 
of (I Sailor (1832), Jhii JJrucc (1836), The Arethma 
(1837), Jack Adams (1838), and Tom Bowline 
(1841). fie also wrote a continuation of James's 
Naval JLisfori/ (1837), and a smiiewliat prejinlieed 
Beview of the Frcnrh Revolution of ISJfS (1849). 
lie died tsb Novemhor 1870. 

€haiiii.s,sot Adeehuht von, one of the most 
coluhrated of Cierman lyric poets, was horn in 1781, 
at the clihtonii of lloiienurt, in Champagne. The 
Freiioh llevolution driving liis parents to settle in 
Prussia in 1790, ho hecanic in 1796 a page of the 
queen, and two years later entered the Prussian 
.service. Hut when the campaign of 1800 broke out 
lie returned to Franeo, for tlumgli no ndmiver of 
Napoleon, ho would not light against his native 
land. At tliis timo ho was thrown into the ciielo 
of Madame do Stael at Coppet, and there hcgiin 
that .study of natural science which lie aflerwiiiils 
pni'simd at llorliii, In 1815-18 he accompanied a 
Kussian uxjiloring expedition round the world na 
naturalist (see Uorai,); and on his return was 
appointed onstndian of the Botanical Garden of 
Beriin. Tn 1835 lie was oloctod to the Academy of 
iScionce ; and, after a hiiiijiy dome.stic life, he ilicd 
at Berlin, 21.Ht August 1838, iiniversally loved and 
honoured. He wrote several works on natural 


history, Init Ids fame icsts partly on Ids poetical 
productions, .still more on liis quaint and humonnis 
iiction called Peter iSc/i/imi/Ai (1813), the story of tire 
inan who lost his shadow, which has been translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe. The char- 
acter of Ids poetry is wild and gloomy, and ho is 
fond of rugged and lioniblo snhjoots. in Ids politi- 
oil .songs he succeeds well in linmour am! irony ; 
nor is lie deficient in deep and genuine feeling. 
Indeed, several of Ids ballads and romances are 
masterpieces in tbeir way. His collected works 
have been edited by Ilitzig (6Ui ed. 4 vols. 1874). 
Seo his Life hy Fulda (Leip. 1881). 

GlliUnoiS {Aniiiope or Rupicapra, Ger. Gemsc), 
a goat-like species or genu.s of Antelope (q.v.j. 
It inhabits the Alps and other high mountains of 
Central and Southern Europe, such as the PyroneeSj 



the Carpathians, ami the monntain.s of Greece ! it is 
also found on some of the Mediterranean islands, 
and on the Caucasus, Taurus, and other mountains 
of tho west of Asia. In Europe it is now most 
numcrons on tho Bavarian anil Rtyrian Alps, Tho 
chamois i.s iihont tlio .size of a largo goat, but the 
nock is longer in proiiortion, and the body shorter; 
tho horns on both .sexes are seldom more than .six 
or seven inches long, black, ri.sing nearly straight np 
from tho forehead, ami so bent back at the tip as to 
form a hook. A peculiar gland opens at tho base 
of each liorn. Tlio summer colour is reddi.sh broivn, 
with a darker iloi-sal band, and a yellowish ventral 
surface ; tho winter colonr is a darker brown, but 
white below, A (lark brown band runs from the 
eye along each cheek. The rest of the head is pale 
yellow. Tho short tail is black. 

The usual summor-ro.sort of the chamois is in the 
higher region,s of the mountains, not far from the 
snow-line, and it is often to he seen lying on the 
snow. In winter it descends to tlie higher forests. 
The avoniatio and bitter plants of the mountain- 
pastures are its favourite food. Young twigs of 
rliododendron, willow, inniper, itc. are greedily 
devoured. It is — like the ruminants generally — 
very fond of .salt, and often licks stones for the 
saltpelvo which forms on them. The chamois is 
grogarimia ; flocks of one hundred used soinetiinos 
to be seen j hut in tho Swiss Alps, where tho num- 
hors have been much reduced by hunting, the lloeks 
generally consist only of a few (4 to 20) iiuliviilnals. 
Old males often live solitarily. The female hoars 
one 01 rarely two young at a liirtli, in the month of 
March or April. The general cry of the chamois 
is a goat-liko bleat. 

It is an animal of extraordinary agility, ami Hooks 
may often ho ob.sei'vcd sporting in a reinaricable 
manner among tlie rocky lioigliis. It can leap over 
ravines 16 to '18 feet broad; a wall 14 feet high 
prresents no hindranco to it ; and it passes reailuy 
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tin or down precipices which almost no other (jiuad- 
lupeil could attempt. The hunting of the cliamois 
is attended with great hardship and much danger. 
The linnter sonietiinos goeit out on the adventurous 
chase alone ; but more frequently .sereiM go out 
togetlier, dividing into partie.s, of whicli one driye.s 
and the other shoots. The scent, .sight, and hearing 
of the chamois are estreniely keen. \\ hen a flock 
is feeding, one is always on the watch, and hy a 
sort of whistle, announces apprehended danger. 
The fledi L higlily esteemed. Tlie .skin is made 
into leather, and from it the origin.-il shammoy or 
skaiiuni/ leather (wa.sli-leatlier),_so much prized for 
softness and warmth, was ohtained, although the 
n.ame has now become common also to leather pre- 
pared fi'om the skins of other animals (see Leather 
and Buff Leather). The Iwrn.s arc often used 
to adorn alpenstocks. Hairy halls or Concretions 
(q.v.) found in the .stomach used to have a medic- 
inal reputation. When t.aken young the chamois 
is easily tamed, and its general disposition is gentle 
and peaceable. See Keller, Dk Gemsn ( Klageufnrt, 
18Sj). 


Chainomile. Sea Ga.mo.mile. 

Cliainoiini, or CFL\.MOHix{Lat. Cnmpus miiui- 
tits, fi'om the .shelter of the monntain.s), a cele- 
brated 1 alley and vUlage among the Fiench Alps, 
in the department of Upper Savoy, lying 53 miles 
ESE. of Geneva, at an elevation of about 3400 
feet abn\'e the level of the sea. The valley, hounded 
on the E. hy the Col de Balme, is about 13 miles 
long and 2 broad, and is traversed by the Arve. 
On tlie north side lies Mont Breveut and the chain 
of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the south, tl\e 
giant group of Jlont lilanCj from which enormous 
glaciers glide doivn, ei-en in summer, almo.st to 
tlie bottom of the valley. The chief of these are 
the Glacier des Bos, sons, clea Bois, de I’Argentiere, 
and du Tour ; the Glacier des Bois e-vpands in its 
upper course into a great mountain-lake of ice 
called the Her de Ulaee. Tire village of Chamonni 
owes its origin and its alternative name, Le Prienrd, 
to the Beuedietine convent founded here before 
1099, Until 1741, horvever, the I'alloy M'ns little 
sought ; the region was kriorvu, from the savagencss 
of its inhabitants, by the name of Les Jilontagiics 
Maudites, or ‘ accursed mountains.’ fn that year 
it was visited by two Englishmen, Pococke and 
Wyndham, who de.scribed it in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, but it was only in 1787 that tlie 
attention of travellers was effectually called to it by 
the Genevese naturalist, De Saussure, and others. 
Since then the number of visitors has gradually 
increased; now over 15,000 tourists are aoeomnw- 
dated annually in the large hotels that have sprung 
up in the village, where an English chapel was 

S ieiied in 1860. Grazing and such fanning as the 
evation allows are carried on, but mofet of tiio 
people are in some fashion dependent on the 
strangers for their inoome. Here the best guide.s 
are to be found fur the neighbouring Alqrs, and from 
this point Mont Blanc is usually ascended. At 
the article Alp.s there Is a view of Ghanioimi, 
whose beauties have been celebrated by Byron, 
Colemlge, Shelley, Wordsworth, Lamartine, and 
Ru-skui (qVofcj,' ami Queries, Jnlv 23, 1887, p, 67). 
Pop. of village (ISSG) 576 ; of commune, 2450. 

Chaiupac, or Chujipak.v ( Miehelia Ohnmpacu), 
an Indian kee (order Magnoliace£e)pos.ses,sinirHreat 
beauty both of foliage and flowers, and venerated 
both by Brabmanlsts and Bnddhi.sfa, Images of 
Buddha are made of its wood. It.s yellow ffowers 
and then- .sweet oppressive perfume are immh ooU 
brated in lE.- — - - ^ 


Champagne, a district and ancient province 
of France, smTOundod by Luxemburg, Lorraine, 
Burgundy, Ho de Fiance, and Orhianai.s ; now 
forming the departments of iManie, Haute- ALarne, 
Aube, and AidouncK, and parts of Younc, ALiio, 
Scine-et-Manio, and Meuse. It w.ns popularly 
divided into Upper and Lower (Jhain])agiie and 
Brie Cliampenolso, and was fortilo in it.s u'c.sLorn, 
barven in its eastern part. Its chief tqwn,s ivero 
Troyes, Bar-siir-Auhc, Leoii, and Rlioiiiis. ’The 
province was about ISO miles long by I SO broad, 
its surface presenting extensive plains with ranges 
of hills, es])ecially in the north and oast. 

In ancient times Champagne was known as a 
part of Oallln Lucjdiincnsis, was .subjugated by 
Caisar, and afterwards was amioxcd to tuu kingdom 
establialied by the Franks. After tlie 1! Lh century 
it had its own dukes, who wore vassals of tlm 
French king,s. By the niarringo of I’hiliii IV. with 
Joanna, heire,ss to the kingdom of ISavarni, Cluuu- 
pagne, and Brie, Champagno in 1284 eanio (o tho 
French crown, and w.as iiicorporaied in 1328. 

CliainptiSfiic AVinc is tho iinidnco of idne- 
yards in the ahovo-mentioiiod pi'oviiieo of ( llmm- 
pagne. There arc wliito ami I’od I'hiiniiKigniN; 
the white is cither .sparkling or still. Sparkliiig or 
effervescent (mi>iisiii'i(,v} champagno is the l•l'slllt 
of a peculiar treatimmt during fonnonlation. 
In Decemher tho wine is racked ()l1j iiml lim'd 
with isinglass, and in Jlavcli it is Ixittled nml 
tightly corked. To clear tho wine of sedinK'nl, tho 
bottles are jilaced in a sloiiing position willl (lie 
nocks dowmvaid, .so tliat tlui sediment ma,v bo 
deposited in the noek.s of the bottli's. Wlien tluH 
.sediment lias been poured oil', soiiio portion of a 
liqncur (a solution of siigar-eamly in cognac willi 
flavouring essences) is aihled to Hie wine, and ei'cry 
bottle is lilled up with bright elaiilled wine, and 
securely rc-corkoil, T’he fermentation being incom- 
plete when tho wine is bottled, Lht' cacbonic achl 
gas generated in a conrmod .space e.vei't'i ni'cssiu'e 
on itself, and it thus reniaiiiH as a llqnhl in llie 
wine. Wlieu this iiveswive is runiovcd ilicvpamls 
into gas, ami Hiuh communicates the Hiiavklin;* 
property to chanqiagne. 'riio oirervescenco of the 
wine thus prepared Imrsls many botllcs, in some 
ca.se.s H) per cent, j ami in seasons of early ami 
sudden heat, a.s many a.s 20 and 25 iicc cent, have 
liecu hiu-st. Still or mm-eff'evvescent cbamimgiU' is 
lirst racked oil in tho March aftin- tlm vintage. 
Creaming or slightly ell'ervesccn t clianqiagnc ( jen/i- 
momseux) lias more alcohol, but le.ss caiiMmie acid 
gas than sparkling clianipagiic. 

The best variotie.s of this whin are prodneed at 
Rlieims and Epernay, and generally on a chalky 
soil. Among white cliampagncK of 'llie lirst class, 
Oho best are tho, so of Sillory, which are of a lino 
amber liuo, dry, .sjiiriluon.s, and possuHSing a superior 
loiiqmt; those of Ay ami Marouil nvo less s]iiritii- 
qiis, but are sparkling, with a pleasant liominet, 
Other wliito wines of lirst c.hiss arc these of llaut- 
villiera, Hizy, and Tierry. 

The cellani in which tlie yintagcH avo stoi'oil are 
cut out of tliG calcareous rook, Tlio fact that the 
sale of champagno is very extensive ami lucrative, 
has naturally given rise to lulultevatiouH. iSpnvions 
champagne is readily mamifaeluved by simply 
charging other light wiiie.s with cavhoiiic. 'acid gas. 
The pojmlar notions aliout gooHolierry chain iiagim 
have blit small foundation, if any. (iooHclKicvy- 
mice is far more costly than grapeijuiee, whevevi'r 
the grape uoiirislic's, and in ihiH cmiiitry l.liero are 
no Ruch^ great gooseberrv nIniilniiA''= - 
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— ao mill'll like giiiuiinu chamiiafiiie, as to ilcceivo 
even the coTiiioiHHour. Atul miu'h chami>a{fne is 
imiflo 1)11 Kroiidli mctlioila in llio Uiiitoil StiiLca, not 
only in Oalifoi'uia but in Rome of the Atlantic 
stiiiiQs. Altogetluir, it ih csliiuatod that the Fvcneii 
district pniduccs 1,100,000 hcatoHtres (24,200,000 
gallons) of goimiiiu chi'iiniiagius, of which, hoivevci', 
the linoHt growtliH iiiako Tint a siiiall part. 

a city of Illinois, 12a miles iS,SW. 
of Chiuago by rail. It 1ms furuitiiro and wagon 
factories, a fomahi seiniuavy, and the Illinois In- 
dw.striftl ITniv'ui'Hity (1.S08). Pop, { 1881 ) .'iiOS. 

(lllSUIIltaraU, a liritisli Indian district in the 
NA'’. corner of IJeliiir, with an area of IfriOl sq. ni. 

('luimjlKiriy, or CiiAMi’UitTY (aNonnan-Prcneli 
word doriimd from naihpi pa.rs = tlie right of the 
feudal lonl to take iiavt of the produce of land cul- 
tivated hy his tenants), means in English law a 
hiirg'aiu wliei'uhy the one party is to assist tlic otlier 
in riieovoriiig ]iro]inrty, and is to .share in the iiro- 
cueds. All Hiuih liargaiiiH ai'o illeg'iil, and therefore 
mill and void. iMiiru [larticuiariy an agreeinenl to 
iulvaneo fniuls, or .supply evidence, or professioiuil 
assistance, for reniniiei'ii.ti(in eontingput on success, 
and proportional to, or to he paid out of pro|)ci'ty 
J’ceovoi'od, _j.s illegal i so is a piirelmse hy a soheilor 
from his elient of tlm suhjc.ct niatlev of a iiending' 
Hiiit; HO is every siuilv purchase, if the real ohjcc.t 
is only to mialile the ]invc,liasei' to nmintaiu the 
.suit. A man may, howovor, lawfully .soli ovideneo, 
and may lawfully pureliase an intero.st in jin)|mrty, 
tliough advoi'Ho elaims e.'iist whicli mako litigation 
iiueussni'y for ronlisiug that interest. ‘ 'Che sale of 
a niei'Q r'iglit to sno is bad, the right to complain of 
a fraud is not a inarkotahle eoinmodity,’ (iham- 
pai'ty, a.s one form of Maintonanco (q.v.), watt iinulc 
ei'imuml by vtuions old English slatutoH, hut those 
are iievor enforced, and tlie (Jriminal haw (loiu- 
mission I'ceoinmonded their repeal, lu Scotland 
thero is no law against rnaintenanoe and ohamparty. 
There is a eonimoii-law dooi.rino against wliat wore 
in the lioiuan law called imitta de. (j^uofA 
lairehnsus of litigations hy profes-sionai men con- 
nooted with the suit, who thus had exceptional 
advantages in making such a contract. lint tliis 
would nob proljahly bo held to strilce against an 
agreement hy a iion-profc.ssional porsoii to mlvance 
funds for litigation on torniK deponding on the 
result, providcil the terms were not extortionate or 
nnecnisoloiiahle. A SooLlisli act of l.iUi prohibits 
the inirclnisc.s of plca.s by ailvoc,aic,s or agents, Jn 
both conriti'lCiS a solicitor can landnlly agree to 
charge notliing c.xecpL in event of success ; and by 
recent statule, agreements for tlie division of 
pi'olits betweoii town and country agents are 
made legal. Althongli there arc traces of the law 
of eham])arty in tlio United , State, s, the American 
law ro.semhlc.s that of Scotland niore than tli.at of 
England. (Ion tracts hy solicitors for contingent 
fees, to the extent oven of one-half tho property in 
dispute, have been anstained. In general, however, 
tho American law cwiHtnio.s profo.s.siimal contractfi 
as merely giving .security for tho trnn worth of tlie 
aorN'ic.oH voiidcrcd. 

I'liiUliplIcni'y) the asHumed name of Jui.ES 
PnuLmY-liiJS.sujJ, Fronch antlnn', l)orn at Laon, 
10th Septemher 1821, fn a numhor of early ))iecG,s 
for tho tlieatre, as widl^ as later romanceH, he has 
achieved Rome distinction as a realistic writer. 
'Worlcs of greater valiio, however, aro those on the 
history of caricature, of literature, and of art, from 
182fi to 1840, and luB Bihlingmiihio Ciramiiine 


aged persons, except in oases of higli treason 
or of parricide, to appear in the lists by a repre- 
sentative. iSucIi a hired combatant wa.s called 
a champion. Tliosa who followed this profes- 
sion were generally of tho lowest class, auil were 
hold disreimtahle (see Battle, Waoee of). At 
a later iieriod, in the age of cliivalry, the word 
oliampiinti came to have a more digiiilied accopt.i- 
tioii, and Hignified a kniglit who entered the lists on 
lielialf of an injnvod lady, of a child, or of any one 
incapahic of self-defence (see Cuivalby). In Fnig- 
land, the crown had its champion, the Champion of 
England, who, mounted on horseback anil armed 
to the teeth, cliallenged, at every coronation at 
Vycstniiiister, all who shonhl deny the king to ho 
the lawful sovereign, This ofllce is said hy Dngdale 
to have been conferred by William the Conqueror 
on Robert de Marmion, with tlie Liiicolnsbii e 
manor of .Serivetsby ; and hy reason of hi.s iemne 
of that immor, tho cliiunpionship was claimed nmler 
Henry JV. hy 'rhomiis Dymoke, Henry Lionel 
Dymi'ike, wlio died in 1875, was the nineteenth 
member of tliin family who liehl_ tlie ollice. But 
tlie cereimmifts of tlie championahip wore hist exer- 
cised at the coronation of Ceorge Iv. See a series 
of articles in iVote ami Qtiaricn (1887). 

€liuin]>laiiih a hoantifnl lake .separating the 
states of New York and Vermmit, and jienetratiiig, 
at its north end, about Ci miles into tlio Doniiiiioii 
of Canada. IjyingDl feet above sea-level, it is 110 
miles long, hy’ fiiim I to 15 broad, enqitics itself 
inU) tho Ht Liwrciii’e by Ibo Richelieu River, anil 
lias cominiiiiieatioii liy ('.anal with tlio llndHon. 
'file lake, now an importiiiit trade cliaimel, was 
the scone of several meidents of tlio Fronch and 
Indian revolutionary wars; and here a British 
ilotilla was defuatud hy the Americans, lltli Hep- 
tcmlior 18M. It was discoi’ured hy Chaniplaui 
in KiOO. 

€]iailiplilin, Samuei. ms, Frouoh governor of 
Canatla, and founder of tinohoo, was horn at 
llrouago in Saintoiigo in 1.507, and in 1003 made 
his Jirst voyage to Canada. In 1 00-1-7 ho was 
engaged in exploring tho coasts, and on his third 
voyage in 1008 ho founded Queheo. In 1612 he 
was a])pointod liontcn.ant of Canada (under an 
honorar'V governor); and the following year, s were 
occupied with attacks on tho Iroquois, explor- 
ations of the interior, and jounicys to Franco, 
until 1820, when he had to surrender to an English 
licet, and was carried cajitivo to England. Ijlher- 
ated in 1032, he returned to Canada in 1633, ami 
died there in 1035. lie published several work.Sj 
reprinted at (iimhec,, in 4 vols. 1870. 

Clmiiiplniii Period, the name given hy Bro- 
fe.s.sor Dana to tlie peiiod succeeding the glacial, 
and tlicrelore to some e.xtont equivalent to the post- 
glacial peiiod of English geologists. Sec PLEmTU- 
CENE. 

(liianiifollioii, Jean Fi!..vn(;o/s, the founder 
of modern Egyptology, distinguished from hia 
elder brother ' as ‘ Ch.anipellion tlie younger, ’ 
was horn December 23, 1791, at Figeae, in tlic 
French department of Lot, He was educated at 
Grenoble, and devoted himself from ids boyhood 
to the .study of oriental hiuguago.s, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 ho went to Paris to pursue these 
studios, and in 1816 lie hecanie profeasor of Ilistoiy 
at tlio tiyceiim of Crcnoble. lie had already pub- 
lished (1811 -14) the lir,st two volunioa of a large 
work entitled L'ligyph sous les I'humous (3 vols.), 
ill whieh he reprikincod, by means of Coptio doon- 
TiieiifH the national geography of Egypt, when lie 

’ T1 Tu( 
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and hieroglyphic, n'ere estentially one ; and that 
the liieroglyphs were not higns for ideas, bat for 
sounds. The first results of Ids labnui-s were 
published in Do V^cvltuve hieratiiptc des uiiciens 
£(jijptkns (18'21) and his famous Lettn u M. 
liacier (lS-22); and in his Precis du SysUme 
hieroylyphicjiie {1824; 2d ed. 182S) he established 
the conrlusion that the hieroglyphs were partly 
phonetic or alphabetic characters. The final 
feulution bv which he arrived at the whole alphabet 
of twenty-fi\e lettei» (see HiEnooLYPHics) was 
pronounced by Niebuhr to be the greatest discovery 
of the century. Chainpnllion was sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italy in lS21r-2G, and in 
1826 was appointed conservator of the Egyptian 
colleotion.s ; and abont the .same time he pnblisbed 
his Pantheon (1823), with drawings of 

Egyptian deitie.s from the papyrus-rolls and notes 
regarding their Egyptian designations, and his 
Lettres rclalirrs au 'Musi'C royal Pgi/ptien de Turin 
(2 vols. 182i-26). In 1828-^30 be accompanied a 
scientific e.vpedition sent to Egypt by the king of 
Eraiice. On bis return to Paris he was made a 
member of tire Academic des Inscriptions (1830), 
and a new cliair of Egyptologj’ was founded for 
him in the College de France. He died Maveli 4, 
1832. The MSS. whicli he left unpubiislied, e.v- 
tending to more than 2000 pages, were bought hy 
the Royal Library at Paris for 50,000 francs. Hi.s 
pnstliunrous works are Lctircs ecrites d’Pgypte et dc 
Nuhie (1833; new ed. 1867); Grciinmairc iJgypU- 
eniw, his principal work (3 vols. 1836-41); Monu- 
ments da PPlgypiB et da la Nubia (o vol.s. 18,35-'15) ; 
Pirtionnaire Egyptien cn denture kidroglyphigne 
(1842-44); anrl ilonimcnts de VEgyptc et de la 
Nubia (1844), the last work being afterward, s con- 
timied and completed under the srrperintendence of 
Rortgd, 

Cliaini)olIloii*Fig:t‘ac, JE.tx Jacques, an 
archfeolo^'st, was honr otli Ootoher 1778 at Figeac, 
in the department of Lot. After holding at 
Grenoble the ofiioes of librarian and professor of 
Greek, he rvas appointed in 1828 conservator of 
MSS. in tile Royal Library in Paris ; hut after the 
February revolution was deposed fioiii oflice by 
Carnot. In 1848 ire was appointed librarian of the 
palace of Fontainebleau. Besides the Antiquitds dc 
Grenoble (1807) and Ecoherckes sur Ics patois dc 
France (1809), his cliief work.s include the Aiinalos 
des Lagides (2 vols, 1819; supplement, 1821), Lcs 
Tournois du Eoi Rene ( 1827-28 ), and iiunieroiis 
publications of French historical dooriiueiits. After 
the death of his younger and more celebrated 
brother, Chamjrollion-Figoao prepared, with the 
help of his MSS., L’Egypte ancienne et modernc 
(1840) and L’ecnture demotigiie egyptienne [ISiS), 
and published a Notice sur les manuserits auto- 
jraphes de GbampoUion le Jeime (1842). Along 
■vitli his son, Aiino Chanrpollion-Figeac, he wrote 
he test to Silvestre’s Palceonraphie iiniversclle (4 
'ols. 1839-41 ). He died 9tlr May 1867. 

Chance (tirrough the French from Low Lat. 
cadeniia), in its original aitd strict ttreaniug, rrtay 
be defined as that rvmieh determine.s the course of 
’•vents, in the absence of larv, ordinary c,ausation, 
r providence. Strictly speaking, it is an idea 
•loch few_ would irow he disposed to admit as 
snonding to anything which really exists ; the 
mind exchrding it as inconsistent with 
tlie diviiie goverirrr-rent, and the philo- 
l rejecting it as iireonsistent with a 
uiriversal laws of carrsation. As a 
it has always been, and always 
accepted; and its rrse is correct 
■'k, or choose for the luoinent to 
the more nniveirsal connection 
1 them as their eirrevgence, on 


a sirpeificial view, appears to he iletor miirod. It 
is clear that chance, ireing only legitimato ,as an 
expi'ession in popnhir parlance, is a tci’iii rr'hich 
is imich too iirdefiiritc to , admit of any kintl of 
measui-ement. Wliat i.s Homotirnes callod lire 
Doctrme of Chances i.s moin propeily i.lio Thcon/ 
of Probabilities, and will ire dealt witlr under the 
head of PEOiiAiiiLiTV. For gaiiicK of clianco, see 
Gabiino. 

Chancel (Lat. cancellns, ‘a scroou’). Tiro 
cltancel, choir, or eastern part of a ehurclt was 
often sepamted from the nave by a si'ii'oir of 
lattice-work, so as to pier-eni general accCHS tliorcLo, 
though not to iiiternrpt eillier .sight or .sonnd. As 
it was in tliis part of the chancel that the service 
rva.s always perfoi-nted prerdons to the Reformation, 
tlie clergy rvore held to liiive a .special right_ lo it, 
in rctrirrt for which its rojiarrs in goiteml .still fall 
on tiro impropriator, rector, or vicai', and not on tiro 
parish. The chief perv in tho charu'cl helong.s to the 
rector or irrrpropriator, hut the disposal of tho .soiit.s 
in tire chitrch, with this oxooption, holongs (o lire 
ordinary, or, practically, to the clnri'clnvai'dr'ii.s, lo 
whom the authority of the ordinary is delegai.ed. 
No moirurnent, rnorenvor, can licr srd trp witliont 
the orditrary’s coir, sent. Aird wluu'O the Iroehold of 
tire chancel vests iir al.ay impropriator, iior'orthoIcsH 
tire rigirt of poRse.ssiotr in it lor prrlilic worslii]i r’os(s 
in the rrritristcr or churchwardens, .so tha(, thoy 
cannot be oxclmled froiir it, iror lio charged wilb 
tresspass for making a tloov irrto it from th(> cliiti'clr- 
yavd. Thu tenir elrancel is nsirally corrliimd to 
parish clinroho.s which have lur aisles around I, ho 
choir, or chapels liehirul it or around it ; ami iii this 
case the chancel and tho choir have tho same sigiii- 
fieation. In small churolies which have no eoit- 
strnctional ehanoel, tho space ndthin the altar railH 
is soiiretinies callod by this niimo, Imt is more 
strictly styled the ‘sanctuary.’ lint in lai'goi' 
chnrohes there are sometiino.s ehaneols at tho oiids 
of the side aisles, and this whether tho elioir lias tho 
character of a choir in tho larger sonsr', oi' of a 
chancel. See Ciiuecii. 


Chancellor (Lat, ctinrHloriiis). It is said 
that tho chief notary or .scribe of tho Roman 
emperor Bvas called cliaiiculloi', eitlier linearise ho 
wa.s intrusted sviUi tho power of oblileraliiig, 
cancelling, or oro.ssing out {rtinrcHarr, ‘to iiiako 
lattice- work’) .sucli o-xpressions in the edicis of tiro 
prineo as seemed to him to ho at vaiiaimo -with 
the laws, or otlierwiso ummeons ; or (moro prob- 
ably) because he .sat inira anicrlios, rvitliiii tlio 
lattice- work nr railings [eanrei/i) u'liicli wmsi ereeti'd 
to protect tho orrtperor Irorn tiro er'owdtng of (lio 
people wlieii he ,sat in judgment, Neither Uio titUi 
nor tho office of charicolJor is at all poeuliav to 
England. Tire oharroolhtr of Franco ((lllummlicv do 
France) from a very early tiino was au ollicov of 
.state of great power and dignity, under wlioin 
.several other offiooi's, hearing also Urn litlo of 
chancellor, were employed in tho ailmiiiistratum 
of ju-stico and in tlie defurreo of tho imblio tmlor. 
The office was abolished at tiro Hovolntiim ; and 
though it was restored by tho JlonriiojiH, many of 
tlie functions of tlio old chaneollor wore transferrod 
to tho minister of justice, and have over since boon 
hold by him. 

In most of the other countries of hluroiio tlioro 
are officers of state wlm hear this or analogouH 
titles, tliough tlielr powers and diitics ai'O very 
vanous. In medieval Germany tho nrchbiHliop ail'd 
elector of Maimi was Arch-chancollor of tho Holy 
Roman empire, and appointed a Vico-cliancollor. 

funcLionary in tho AiiHlrian oiiiniro has 
often been termed chancellor ; ami on tho roeoiiRU- 
tiition of tlio German cm])iro, Prince Bismarck waa 
made Chancellor of the Empire ’ (ifoj'fl/ii'tousf or). 



CHANCELLOR 

The RnMHiiui nuiuHLer of Koiciffii AHiursi in soino- 
timoH oallml Vico-clKUiooIIor. Besides these state- 
chaneollovH, tliuro wore o/ilcure in nuiny other 
oa])aeitieB to n’hoiit the title mw Every 

hisliop has liis chancellor in the Clmreli of Rome, 
and there are still chancellors of calhetlials, 
dioceses, nnivorsitios, ilte. 

€llSUlCcllor, Loiil). It is nsnally said tliat 
the existence of the ollico in England, as in the 
other statoH of Euroiio, is to ho aseribed to tlio 
inllnenco which the constitution of the Roman 
em]nro Iind on the constitutions of the modern 
nations. 'J'his inlluoneo was e.vercised in no small 
measure throngli tlio niodiiiui of the ehnreh, tlie 
profession of the law being gejiorally oxei-cised by 
(jcple’siasticH ; and it is for this reason, nrohahly, 
that the hisho]) and the king are fnrnislied with 
ollieers hearing the same title, and exercising 
analogous functions. Soon after the Nonnan Con- 
quest the English chancellor hccanie a judicial 
olllcor of high rank (see CjlANdEUV), and a 
conlidential advi.ser of tlie .sovereign in .stale 
allairs. Being charged with the .supervision of 
charters and oUior insti'iimetilH, he obtained the 
cuhtoily of the great seal. The ollico of chan- 
celloi', or Keeper (q.v. ), whieh in 1570 was 
declared to lie exactly the same, is ci-eated witli- 
out writ or patent, iiy the mere delivery of the 
great seal. Tlic cliancclloi', if a baron, takes 
proeedenco of every temporal lonl not a incjiibor 
of the royal family, and of all bisbo]is excci)t the 
Archbishop of Cautorbnry. T'o slay the cUancollor 
is treason. T’l>o channollor is a privy-councillor 
by his oilloo, and prolocutor, or sjioakov of the 
Ilouse of Lords, by proscription. Though the 
form in whieh his lonuro of oilioa is Icrininatod 
is by tlio rusnmption of tlic gi'oat seal by tlie 
aovoroign, the chancellor is now always a cabinet 
minister, and resigns ollico with the party to which 
he Is attached. Ho has the appointment of nil 
jnsUeos of the peace tlironghout the kingdom, but 
this privilege ho oxoreises generally on the vecom- 
inondafcion of the lord-liontouant.s, But the most 
important, and, ns it non' soenns, somewhat mom- 
alons branch of his patronage, arises out of his 
havinj; been originally an ocolesiastio. Though the 
last bishop who held the olHce Avas John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, who was Lord Keeper from 1021 
to the chancellor still continues to he patron of 
a large number of crown livings ( though in 1803 
about .300 u'cre sold to augment the incomes of 
those sold and those retained), and visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation. 
As lepresenling the paternal character of the 
sovereign, again, the eliancollor is the general 
iiroteotor of all infants, idiots, awl lunatics, and 
lias the sniiervision of all charitahlo uses in tlie 
kingdom. Ilis inrisdiotion ‘in lunacy ’ is com- 
mitted to him by special delegation from the 
sovereign. As regards bis judicial patronage, the 
arrangement is, that the chancellor appoints in 
general all the judges of the supeiior courts, 
except the eliief-justico, who is nominated by tlic 
prime-minister oi the day. lie also appoints the 
judges of the comity court, s, and various subordi- 
nate oJIlccrH. All tliGSo functions the chancellor 
performs in addition to his extensive duties as a 
judge in the House of Lords, the Privy -council, 
the (loiirt of Appeal, and the Chancery Division 
of the Higli tJeurt of Justice. Ohjcction has 
often been taken to the combination of indicial 
ami jKilitical ollices in the same peison, hut the 
proposal to ajiimiiit a ministor of justice has not 
yet found favour. The salary of tlio eliancollor is 
T10,()00 a year, and lie has an annuity of £5000 on 
retiring from ollico. 

Among the notable Lord Chiuicollors of England 
have boon Cardinal Woluoy (161C), Sir Thomas 
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Moie (15'20), Bishop Gardiner (lo53). Sir Pianeis 
Bacon (1B17), Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1600), 
A.shley, Earl of Shaftesbury (1672), Louis Jefl'reys 
(1G85), Ilardivioke (1737), Tiinrloiv (1778), Eldoii 
{1801, 1807), Erskiiie (1800), Lyndhnrst (1827, 
1834, 1841), Brougham (18.30), Carnworth (18J2, 
1865), Chelmsford (1858, 1866), CampbL'll (1359), 
Westbuiy (1861), Cairns (1808, 1874), Ilatherley 
(1868), SelboruG (1872, ISSO), Ilalsbury ( 1885), Her- 
Hchell (1886), Ilalsbmy again (1886). See Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors (1845-47). 

The ollico of Chancellor of Scotland, Avhicli Avas 
analogous to that of England, Avas abolished at 
the Union, a keeper of the Great Seal (q.v.) being 
appointed. The English chancellor is described 
as Lord High Ghancellor of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; but in Scotland he has scarcely any jnrisdic- 
ti(tn, and in Ireland there is a separate chancellor, 
Avhose powers and duties are similar to those of 
the English chancellor. 

Cjl.VNOiiJ..LOii OF A CATiiisnli.iL is an olllcor ivho 
formerly had ohaige of the ohajjto]- library, custody 
of the common .seal, sui>urintcndeiice of the choir 
practices, and headship of the cathedral schools ; 
RomctiinoH being also visitor of all clmrch .schools in 
the diocese. Hence ho was often styled Schohisfi- 
ens or Capiseholiits ( = Caput Ucholcii). These fiiiic- 
limm are noAV generally in ahoj'ance. 

CiiANCULWJJi OF A DiocKSli is, as legal advisor 
to the bislioj), an eeolesiastical judge, uniting the 
functions of vlcai’-general and oilicial principal, 
apiminted to ashi,st the bishop in questions of 
ecclesiastical hw, and hold his courts for him. By 
an act of Henry VHI. it is piovided that lie may 
1)0 a lajunan, whelher married ursiiiLde, piovided 
lie be doctor of tlio civil hw, laAvfnliy create anil 
made in some univeisity. By the canons of 1603 
he must bo a bachelor of law, at the least, or a 
master of arts. There are cei'taln cases, however, 
in Avhioh the bishop must sit in iioison. 

For other Chancellors, see Univeksitv, Ex- 
cnmvKR , Lanoastmu (Duchy oz?). 

CJuinccllor, Rzciiakd, a daring English sea- 
man, Avho seems to have been brought up in the 
liou-sehold of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Avas cho.son in 1653 as caplain of the Boiimmture 
and ‘ pilot- general ’ of Bir Hugh Willoughby ’e 
expedition in .search of a North-east Passage to 
India. The ships Avcrc parted in a storm oil' the 
Lofodon Islands, and Chancellor, after Availing 
seven days at Vardlihus, the rendezvous that 
had been agreed upon, procooded alone into the 
White Sea, and ii-avelled thence overland to the 
court at Mobcoav, Avhore he Avaa very hospitably 
treated, and Avas able to couclndo a treaty 
giving freedom of tinde to English ships. His 
interesting account of Russia Avas published in. 
Hakluyt’s Navigations, Next spring Olianoollor 
rejoined his shi)) and returned to England, where 
Ills hopofnl reports led to the estahlishmenb soon 
after of the Muscovy Company. In the summer 
of 16.55 he made a second voyage in the Boiia- 
vcnlure to the White Sea, and Avas at Moscoav 
once more in the succeeding Avinter. In July 1D5G 
lie set sail on Ills voyage liomoAvards, hut ou lOtli 
November was lost m tlie wreck of his ship in 
Aberdour Bay off tlie Abordeenshiro coast, 

i’lianccllorsvillc, a post-station of Spottsyl- 
vania county, Virginia, near the south bank of tlio 
Rappahannock, 11 mile.sW. of Fredericksburg, In 
a doHiiorate battle here, May 2 and 3, 1863, General 
Leo defeated the Federal forces under Hooker, 
The Confederates, liOAvevor, suffered a sevoio loss 
in StonoAvall Jackson (q.v.), avIio Avas accidentally 
Avouiuled by his own men. 

Cliancc-iiietUcy and (Ihand-iufdlcy are 

law expressions, Avhioh practically both moan the 
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&aiue thing, that a particular lioiiiiciile rvas justi- 
fiable beeiiu-e it was done in the liot blood caused 
by an unprovoked assault. Tlie phrase has no 
reference to homicide by accident. See MaN- 
.SLAL'GIITER, SANCTUARY. 

Chancery, the olBce of a cliancellor or aiiihas- 
saclor ; a place in rvhich writs, &c. aie prepared and 
formally recorded. In England the Chancery vas 
in early times tlie office in which writs and foiins 
of process were pre2)ared ; some of the.se forms being 
kept in the Haiiaper nr hamper, and some in the 
Pettv Bag. When the chancellor became a judi- 
cial officer of the first rank, tlie COURT OF CH.tS- 
CERA' e.vercised a voy wide jurisdiction. The 
court could not maiidain its hold on criminal 
cases, or on civil cases in which the common-law 
courts could do adequate justice; hut the equit- 
able jurisdiction of the court was estahlished, after 
a keen straggle with the common lawyei.s. The 
assistance of the chancellor, as ‘ keeper of the 
king’s conscience,’ was invoked in eases where the 
common law might work injustice. A trustee, for 
e.vauiple, was in law the owner of the trust pro- 
perty, but the Court of Chancery, which acted in 
jici'souam, would compel him to reuder an account 
of his trust to the beneficial onmer. This power to 
enforce equitable claims gave the court an adminis- 
trative jurisdiction which was itsed for the protec- 
tion of infant.s, married tvouien, mortgagors, &.c. 
The prejudice of the common lawyeus against the 
court was due to the fact that its extensive powers 
were exercbed at the dweretion of the chancellor, 
and not according to settled rules. So late as the 
time of Charles IT., Shaftesbuiy was thought to be 
a good cliancellor, though he was not a lawyer. A 
succession of eminent chancellors, from Loid Not- 
tingham to Lord Eldon, developed tlie rule.s of 
equity into a logical sy.steni. They did so, it must 
be admitted, at the e.xpense of unfortunate suitors ; 
and the Court of Chancery heoaiue a byword for 
delay and expense, hlome of the evils satirised, 
and somewhat exaggei-ated, by Dickens in Bleak 
House (1853) have been removed by modern 
legislation. 

The judges of tlie Court of Chancery were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls ( originally 
a snliordinate officer, but afterwards an iudepeiitl- 
ent judge), a Vice-chancellor added in 1813, and 
two more Vice-chancellois added in 1811, when the 
equity busines.s of the Court of Exchequer was 
transferred. 'Lwo Lords Justices of Appeal were 
added in 1851. On the passing of the Jiulicature 
Acts the inconA'eiiient and indefensible distinction 
between courts of equity and law was abolished, 
and the judges of the Court of Chancery became 
uiemhers of the Court of Appeal, or of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Among the officers of the Court of Chancery were 
the _Ma.stees in Chancery, whose office is now 
abolished, their duties being for the most part 
assigned to the_ chief-clerks in the Clianceiy 
Division. The office of Accountant-general is also 
aholislicd, and Her Majesty's Paymaster-general 
is_ charged with the duty of accounting for funds 
‘ in Chancery ’ — i.e. for cash and stocks standing in 
the account of any cause or matter before the 
court. The Pay Office return for 1886 shows the 
following remarkalile figures : Accounts open, 
39,944 ; halaiice of .stocks, fro. (exclusive of foreign 
securities), £71,946,627 ; balance of cash, £3,931,054. 
Under the Chancery Eundg Act, 1872, imclaimed 
balances are transferred to the National Debt Coiii- 
missioner.s, but tlie Consolidated Fund is liable in 
respect of any claim on these balances under an 
order of the court. 

In various British colonies Courts of Chanceiy 
have been established, and the distinction between 
courts of law and equity has been preserved. But 


in the coloiue.s and the United Stnto.s, as in Eng- 
land, the ‘ fusion of law and equity ’ has been 
effected by legislatiou. The anomalies of the old 
system have been removed; hut many of the 
iHstinctive doctrine.s and rules of tlie Coui-t of 
Chancery remain. In several of the original 
tliirteeii states there are di.stiiict Courts of 
Chancery, hut in most of the United Blatcs 
equity powers liave boon conferred on the higher 
law-courts, and the principles of equity are 
administered therein. By the Unitcil (States 
constitution and several Acts of Congress, equity 
powers commensurate with those of the Court of 
Chancery in England wore conferred on the Federal 
Courts. 

The Cir.VNCEBY Office, in Scotland, is au’olhcu 
in the General Regi.ster House at Edinburgh, man- 
aged by a director, in whicli all royal charters of 
novodamus, patents of dignities, gifts of offices, re- 
iniasions, legitimations, presenlation.s, comniissions, 
and other Avrit.s ajipointed to pa.ss the Creat and 
Quarter Keal.s, are recorded. Prior to 1874 a great 
number of royal oharteis by progre.s.s passed through 
this office; and this i.9 .still chmo U'ith regard to 
precepts from Chancery in favour of heirs in crowii 
holdings. It is the duly of the, director to keep a 
record of the decrees of .service pronounced in favour 
of heirs by the Sheriff of Chancery, who holds a 
•special court in Edinburgh for cousidoriiig snob 
petitions, and to send printed induxes of his record 
to the sheriff-clerks in the various cimutios. Tho 
record kept by the director also iuclndch tl;o (Icci'oes 
of service pronounced i;i the different .shci'iir-cmirts, 
and ol tlio.se tho director is bound to luvnisb 
extracts. See Great Se-YL. 

Chancre. See Sywijliw. 

Chaudn. cliief town of a district of Jndia, 
on tho .soulli-weat frontier of l-lie Uoutral I’ro- 
vinces, 90 miles B. of Nagpur. Its stoiio battle- 
uiented walls are 5,1 miles round, (uul 15 to 20 foot 
high. Pop, (1881 )'16, 137. 

Cliaildaiisi, a town of tho North-west Pro- 
vinces of India, 27 iiiile.s B. of Moradabad. Poii, 
(1881)27,521. 

Cliandcri, a town of Central India, 105 miles S. 
of Gwalior, It is now an insignilicant pliioo, but 
its fort and jiiany ruined biiildiiig.H attest ilH 
strength and splendour in former times, whoii it, 
is said to have contained 14,000 stone liiiusos, 384 
markets, .360 caravanserais, and 12,000 niosques, 

Cliandcriiugore (proiiorly _ Chandun-mija)\ 

‘ city of sondahvood '), a French city, with a .scanty 
teiTitovy of about 31 sq. ni., on the right )iiuik 
of the_ Hugli, 22 miles above Calcutta by rail. 
EstahlEhed in 1073, the place for ii while rii'alled 
Calcutta ; now, through the gradual silting iiji of 
the river, it luis lost most of its conimoroial advan- 
tages, and 1ms little external trade. 1 1 is tho seat 
of a French suh-governor, ivith a few sohliors, and 
has a population of about 23,000, including Home 
300 Europeans and Enrasiiuis. The lou-u was 
honihardcd and captured by the EiigUsli in Hru, 
restored in 1703, twice retiiken, and liiudly ro.stored 
to the French in 1816, 

Cliandlcr, Bioiiard, a learned o.ln.ssicii,] avcluo- 
ologist, was horn at Elson, Hants, in 1733, and odn- 
cated at Winchester and at Queen’s ami Magdalen 
colleges, Oxford. Ills first iiiiporlaut work was 
Marmora Oxotiicnsia (1703), an elaborate descrip- 
tOe Oxford marbles. He aftovwardH trav- 
elled tlirough Greece and Asia Minor, with Itevett, 
architect, and Pars, a painter, at tlio expense of 
Uie Dilettanti Society, to examine and doscrilio tho 
antiquities. ^ The materials eolleoted wore given to 
the world in the following publications i lonm 
Antiquities (1769), Inseripiiones Antiqum (1774), 
Travels in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels in Oreeee 
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(1770). ChaiuUov was iiuulo U,IJ, in 1773, and 
allcirwavclH hold pvotorJiicnlM in Hants and at Tile- 
lair.st, ncai- Koadijig, in Hoi'Ich, ndicro iio died Otli 
Eelirnary 1810. 

Ohanirtlcr, Samuhi., an Englisli Nonconformist 
di\'iiiu, born at II niiHcrford in l(i!)3, buoimo minister 
of a I’resbytcriaii (diurcli at Pockliam, and preached 
at the old .Jewry from 1720 until his death in 
1700. He was an indnstilnns writer, and pnh- 
)i.sl>ed o.s])ecially a largo nninber of work.s relating 
to tlie deist oontro\'cr,sy and to catholicisni. 

('IlitlldAl't a town in tlio ]irovinc(! of Bombay, 
40 mile.s NK. of Na.sik. Its lort, cninmandiug an 
important pass on the ronto licdAveen Kliandesli 
and llomhay, crowns a hill 8994 feet higli. It 
surrendered to the Bvitisli in 1804, and was Ihuilly 
ceded by Ilolkar in 181.S. Pop. 481)2. 

(lliaudOS, a great English family, deseended 
from a follower of William the Coinni'ovor, the hist 
i'oi)re,sBntative in the direct male lino heing Bir 
John (lhandoa (died 1428), ndiosa sister married 
one Giles liryilgos. 'rhoir descendant, Biv John 
Brydges, was lieutenant of the 'Power nndev linceii 
Mary, ami M'a.s ej'eated Baron Cliando.s in 1554. 
Janie, s liiydgCH (1G7H-17‘I'J ), eighth Lord (Ihandos, 
sat hi jiarliamont for Hereford from Ki'.lH to 1714, and 
was ereiited Duke of (IhiwidoH in 1710. 'I’he Incra- 
tivo po.st of ))uynnwter of the forces abroad (1707- 
12) supidkid meaii.s for building a palace at Ganoiis, 
near Eugu’ave, which cost ,0200,(100, hut was torn 
dou’u at the duke’s death. Here Handel lived two 
yoai'.s, wrote authoniB for the elnipol service, and 
]irudii(!od ‘Estlior.’ In 170(1 the title pa,s,sed by 
inavriago to the family of (irenville, the present 
dukes of liuekhigham and Chandos. 

lilUliKlimi't a town of British India, in the 
North-west Proi'incos, 19 inilcB B. of Bijiuiur. 
Ik)]). 11,182, 

C)liamli‘Ug'ui>ta. See SANi)iif>(;oTrc7.s. 

Chaiigarnlcr, Niqol.as Annk TiiifonuH!, a 
Ifronoh general, hoin at Autun in 1793, wft.scdn- 
otttecl at Saint-Cyr, and went in 1880 to Algoida, 
where for eighteen years ho saw all the active 
service there was to bo seen. On the proclamation 
of the Roimhiic in 1848 he acted as iirovisional 
governor-general of Algeria, hut roturned to Paris 
to take c.oinniaiid of the gariisons of Pai-is and of 
the National Guai'd. Ho did inueh to check the 
outbreaks of the anarchist party during 1849. In 
the Legisl.ative Assomhly ho held a .sort of neutral 
position between the ( Irleanists and the Legitimists, 
whilsi, opposing the Bonapartist party. _At the 
CHKji) d’ttat in Deceuihev 1851, after being im- 
ini, soiled in Ham, ho went into e.xile till the Franco- 
Pi'UH.sian ivar, when he oll'ercd his .scrviec.s to 
Napoleon III. He was in Metz with Bazaiiie, 
and, 0)1 its cajiitulation, retired to Brussels, lie 
retni'iied to Eraiiee in 1871, entered the Asisemldy, 
and assisted JI, Thiers in reorganising the army. 
Ho died at Versailles, Eehniary 14, 1877. 

llllilUgf-CliOW* a city of Uhiiia, in the province 
of Eo-kien, 28 iiiile.s W. by S. of Amoy. Pop. 
estimated at 1,00(1,000. 

tlhiUlg-ChoW, a city of China, in the province 
of Kiang-sn, about 60 iniloa E. by B, of Nanking, 
Pop. 300,000, 

€lliUiueling. It was at one time a common 
belief that infants wore Bometiines taken from their 
cradles by fairies, who left instead tlieir omi 
weakly and starveling elves. The children so loft 
wore called c/iai(, 5 ’cl/)!( 7 s, and -wtro marked hy_ their 
poevishnefi.H, and tlieiV bnokwa]'ihios,s in learning to 
walk and speak, As it was siipposad that the fairies 
liad no )H)wev to change ehiidveii who had been 
christened, infants were carefully watched nutil 
such time as that ooroinony had been porfoimed. 


Tliis superstition is alluded to by Shakespeare, 
SpeiLser, and other poets, and is an e.s,sonti,al jiart 
of the doctrine of fairy-lore almost everywhere. 
Bee Sikes ’.s British Goblins (1879). 

€]iaiiS;'‘Shn, a city of China, capital of the 
jirovince of Hu-iian, on the Hong-kiang, a trihu- 
tnry of the Yang-tse. Po)). 300,000. 

OUilllk-.shcll {Tsjitnha), the ))Qpnlar name of 
the shell of .several .sjiecie.s of Turbinella, a geiuis 
of (ProHohranchialo) Gasteroiiod molluscs, natives 



of the East Indian seiis. These shells (esiieoially 
T. mpn and T. pymm ) are obtained cliielly on the 
co.asts of the smith of India and Gejdon, and form a 
coiihidcrahle article of ti.ado to Calcutta. They are 
mneh used as oniamonts by lliiidu woineii. A 
chiuik-Hhell ojieiiing to the right is rave, and is 
highly prized in Calcutta, so that a price of f60, 
or even £100, is sometimes paid for one, 

<lhai)iic), Tun Eniu.isii [La Mmicht, ‘Blccve,’ 
of the French, and tlie Mam Brilcmnioum of the 
Roiuaiis), is the narrow sea which, since tlia glacial 
period, separates England and France, On the 
east, it joins the North Boa at the Strait (if Dover, 
where it Is narrowest, being only 21 miles wide 
from Dover to Cape Giis-Ncz. From this strait it 
rums west-south- west for 280 miles, and joins the 
Atlantic Ocean at the Chojw, with a breadth of 
100 milKi hctwooii the Seilly Isles and H.sliaiit Isle. 
With an average breadth of 70 miles, it is 90 inilos 
wide from Brighton to Havre j 00 iiiiles from I’oi't- 
land Bill to Capo La Hague ; 140 miles — its 
greatest breadth — from Bidinonth to St Malo; 
and 100 to 110 miles ive,st of the latter line. It 
occupies 2,3,900 square geographical miles, and 
contains the Cliamiel Isles, Ushaiit Isle,^ Isle of 
Wight, and many islets and roekH, especially elf 
the coast of Brittany. It is shallowest at the 
Btrait of Dover, where a chalk ridge at the depth 
of twelve to thirty fathoms joins England and 
France, West of this, the average de])th oC the 
central portion is thirty fathom, s, with hollows 
from forty to sixty-two fathoms _ deep. 'Die 
English coast-line of the Channel is .390 miles 
long, and the French coaat-linc is 570 iniloa long. 
We.sterly wind.s prevail, and the current, though 
hnperceptihle, is alway.s from west to east. The 
Euglisli Channel ahouiuls in lisli, of which the chief 
are pilchard, mackerel, and oysters. See Ciiahbel 
Tunnei-. 

Clliaiiiicl Islands, The, a group of small 
islanda oil' the NW. coast of France, which formed 
pfu't of the old duchy of Normandy, and haa 
remained subject to the Brilisli crown. 'The iiear- 
est poiiilB are about twelve milea from the French 
coast. The principal islands are four in nmnlicr 
— Jersey, Alderney, Bark, and Cuernsey ((j.v.); 
amongst the otheis hoiiig the Casquets, Burhcii, 
Brocqliou, Jetliou, Ilerm, tlie Minquioi-s, and the 
Chausseys, The total area is 75 sfi. m. ; and the 
total population has dwindled slightly, from 90,730 
in 1851 to 87,702 in 1881. Originally a portion of 
the Continent, tliey were thinly peopled by the race 
— ^probably neolithic— who raised the croralcclia and 
other monuincnts of unhewn stone which are com- 
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moil to Biittany aiul the islands. This jinjmlation, 
■fl'hich came to he reiirebented hy what may be 
termed the Celtiherian nationality, was. gradn- 
ally isolated by the action of the tides and man- 
time current'. The Chihstian leligion ovas mtio- 
duoed into the islands liy luissionaiies from helfind 
and from Biittany ; and the Gallo-Koman Iner- 
ai'chy ', 1 U' centi ed at Dol. There is some evidence 



of a jidi'tial oeoniiatiou of the islands hy Saxon and 
Danish sea-rovers. Guei iisey h named in the Edda, 
and arms of Viking character have been dug up 
theie. The islands were iirobably used as depOls in 
the coniiiiest of Neu.stria by the Northmen. Some 
time elaiisad after that event, during which they 
continued subject to Brittany, but in the early 
part of tlie 10th century A.D. the Cutentin was 
added to tlie duchy of Normandyj and the islands 
foIloM ed in the aune.xation. The institutions then 
intiodueed weie those already estahlmhed on the 
mainland of Normandy — (lerived from the Fiankish 
legal system as it e.xisleil when the duchy was 
fir.-,t separated from the Frank empire by the treaty 
of St-Clair-sur-Epte (Stuhte’s Const. Hist. i. §92). 
The feudal system, however, was only partially 
introduced. The parishes did not become manors 
— as happened in England after the Conquest — nor 
did the Nonnan seigiieur.s make a general practice 
of residing in the islands. They drew rents as 
absentee landlords from the allodial proprietors 
who, willingly or othervvLse, accepted their pro- 
tection, But these did not yield railitaiy seiwice ; 
and the island mUitia, wlien foinied, adopted 
and preserved, till comparatively recent times, 
a parochial organisation. The 12th century is 
tlie beginning of the authentic histoi.y of these 
singular little communities, and of tlie ecclesi- 
astic organisation already transferred from the 
see of Dol to that of Coutances. When Philip 
Augustus declared the duchy of Normandy forfeit 
on the gi’onud of the alleged contumacy, as a vassal, 
of John Lackland, he also pronounced the con- 
fiscation of the fiefs of those seigneurs who might 
adhere to John ; some of these then settled in 
Jensey, where they formed the chief notables and 
nienihens of such local government as might he 
in e.xisteuee, J ohn confirmed and strengthened the 
privileges of this body, and appointed coroners 
sworn to watch over the judicial interests of the 
crown. ^ By degrees the seigneurs ceased to attend 
the sittings of the states, where the rural popula- 
tion Was represented by the constables or mayors 
of the parishes or communes ; these, together with 
the rectors, became associated with the coronera. 


or ‘ iuraL ' as tliey came to ho c, ailed ; and the whole 
asseinhlywas piesided over hy a hailiir, or lieuionaut- 
ffovernor ajipointcd hy the crown. Ihcio Aia.s also 
a lord-lieutcnnnt, ooinc.v, or govoriior, hut lie was 
often ail ah-'Cntoe. In the prucess of tiiiio this 
latter post became chiefly titular ; the olheo of 
lieiitenant-goveTniw Avas sepaialud friim tliat of 
hailiir, though the two Avere oceasioiiiUly liobl liy 
the same person, and^ a regular systoin of pidioiid 
and executii'e administration came into action. 
From the time of John to that of Homy VI., many 
attempts Aveie made hy Franco to conquer I he 
islands. Gnernsoy was held hy the broiieh lor 
sonic ycai's during the btth century, thongii liiiaily 
reconquoied hy tlie Engltsh Avitli help from Jersey. 
In Hfil Jeiscy itself Avas conquered, and was iielil 
by a French governor for about si.v years, hoiiig 
finally liberated early in the reign of EdAvard H'. 
hy sir R. Haiiestou. Henry Vll. oaiiicd his re- 
pression of the aristocracy into the islands, lyliurt' 
he curtailed the feudal jurisdictions anil did sonie- 
tliing for tlie popnhirisatinn of the militia. The 
Reformation took early and deep root in tlio Ghnn- 
nel Islands, aided hy a considerahlo immigration 
of exiled Ilngnenots from the mainhiud -, hut tlm 
Anglican ritual Avas not iutrodneod Avithont diili- 
eulty. For mo.st of the tiiiu) the i.shiiulH con- 
tinued subject to the spiiilual .SAVay of tin- 
Bishop of Coutances; but in IhiiS ICli/abolh 
attached them to the diocesu of WinrliesLor. 
Other effects of Elimbctli’s leign arc Llio fonniln- 
tion of the college (gramniar-sdiool ) of St Polcr 
Port, in Guernsey, the grunt of Sark to tlm Car- 
terets of Jersey, and tlie imiwoveinenl. of tho Casde 
of St Helier, in Jersey, which, like tho (liicnisoy 
‘College,’ still beam tho name of tho virgin (iiicoii. 

Duruig the reign of t'harloH I. (IncruHoy sidl'd 
for tho most ])avt with the English parliamonl, 
Jersey ivith tlie croAvn, In tho foimov isliiiul, 
hoAA'evcr, Castle Cornet, Avliic.h ooniimuulH the 
liarbouv, held out for Charles, and Avas not rediuicd 
until after Jersey had been coumiovud. T’his look 
place in 1051. Under tho Comnumwoalth the 
Channel Islands oontiniuid to enjoy their old 
privileges, being siiecially oxchideif from tlm 
‘Instimiient of Government,’ and from the o)iora- 
tion of the excise, liocanHC not governed hy our 
laAvs, hut hy mnnicipal inslitiitious of their oAvn 
(Burton's Biunj). 

In the reign of Charles II. the Channel [sIhiuIh 
Avere once move threatened hy Franco, and tlm 
militia Avas improved ami formud into regiinonl.s. 
The total po]iiilation of tho Channel Lslauils was 
then about 25,000; and the ehiuf toAvns licgaii to 
incioase in importanoe. 'riio voigii of William 111. 
Avitnessed the famous victory of tho Briti.sh navy 
at Cape La Hogue, largely duo to iiiformatio'ii 
conveyed to tho admiral hy a goutluinau of (iiicru 
scy. Tlio privilege of neutrality was takon from 
the inhabitants— to whom it had ceasod to ho 
useful — and they entered nimn a courso of prii’a 
teering, Avliich made tliem, in tlm Avords of Burke, 
‘ one of the naval powers of the world.’ 

In 1781, after tho Froneh had ospoused tho cause 
of the levoltcd British colonics in Amorica, a .sciiii 
offlciallamliiig took place in Jersey, headed hy ini 
adventurer named Macquart, styling liinmclt Baron 
de Rullecourt, Ilia defeat hy Major Pici'Hon, who 
fell in the engagement, 1ms limiii rondored famous 
hy Copley’s piotnro in the National ( lallcry, Bince 
tlien_ the chief event has heou in Jorsoy tho intro- 
duolion of elected deputies into tho ' logiHlaturo 
(1856). In the reign of William IV. tho militia of 
the Channel Islands Avas declared ‘Royal.’ (Juoon 
Victoria visited them in 1849. 

The present constitution of the islands is it 
uevelopmen.!/ of the ancionl/ insUtnUoiLs, Hlowly 
modified to meet cliangee in Hurrouiiding oiveum- 
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staiuM'H. Tlio peopk', especially in Guernsey awl 
Jersey, adhere to tlioir old speech, a dialect of the 
anciisnt Linij/iic (I’uil, which was onec a litevaiy 
lannuap;o. Its host- known monument is the Homan 
(In Jloii of Waco, a native of Jersey, who wrote in 
the 12th century. In our own days it has liecn 
j’ovived by th(' late Georges Mdtlvier, who has 
been called the 'Guernsey Hums.’ The late Sir 
llolsii't Marett was also the author of many poems 
written in tho Jersey forju of the language. The 
hftsi.s of the local law is tho OoiV mnier c/e Norman- 
c/to, u'hich i.s peimA ficrie. oviiloneo of the common 
law. Ileside.s this, tho local states onaet .statutes 
of two kinds— their hj’laws (called 'ordonnanccs’), 
liaviug force for three years without royal asnent, 
and organic statute's, which must he sanctioned by 
tho erowu. 'J’he h’leneh language, in its modern 
sliape, is the olUcial language of tho states and of 
the law-courts ; ami a J‘’r(!noh service is holil in ti\c 
jiarish ohnrches. 

The administration, genoi'ally speaking, is of 
the usual two sorts, the executive and tho judicial. 
Tlie i)rmei]ial ollle.o.r is the general coinmamling 
the Lvoipis in each bailiwick, of which .leisey is 
one, and Gnoinsoy, with its dejieudcncies Hark and 
Alderney, the other. He is calhsl lienlonant- 
governor, and is appointed in that capacity lor 
live years. Tho eliief civil ollieor is the hailjIV, 
ivho nresides in the exeentive and legislative 
aasemhUoH, represented when ahseiit hy a lieu- 
lenant-hailiir. In judicial inattcis_ tho haililf is 
also the chief, the superior courts heiug forrne.d hy 
a(luorum of the jurats. In mattois of legislation 
the states are constituted in Jersey of the twelve 
jurats, twelve rectors, twelve eonMt(\,blea, ami four- 
leou d«]mtios j but in Guernsoy almost all power 
has been retained hy the royal court. Tho other 
crown oHioers are the attorney-general, the solici- 
tor-general, and tho viscount or prdvflt, wla; have 
a right of sitting in tho states, hut not <»f voting. 

The Chaimol Islands, as already mentioned, are 
attached to tho diocese of Witicliestor, hut each 
hailiwiolr has its own dean, Tlie livings are in 
the gift of the crown, but arc of small value. ^ The 
administration is, to a great extent, gratnibon.s ; 
such o/Iicea as are not so boing paid cliielly ont of 
the local rcr'cnues of the crown. Tiieso islands 
have compulsory military service within thoir own 
limits— about one-tenth of the population heing in 
the ranks or the reserve of the nulitiii. Their im- 
munities have heen fully and fretpiently recognised, 
and nineh loyalty l.o England is consucpiently felt. 
'J’he inilustvy, thrift, ami prosperity of the iuliahit- 
ants liave been tostilied to hy recent observers. 
Their holdings are small, hut tlie agricultural pop- 
ulation consists chiolly of ycomou-propriotor.s who 
labour with thoir own hands. 'Plie towns are busy 
and po])ulous, and the, Innwos, both there and on 
the farms, are large, .suhstautial, and well kept. 
Tlie taxation is trilling. Lire customs duties heing 
very light, Uving is voiy clicaji. Coimnunication 
with the ports of tho .south of England is regular 
and froijuont, 

(TOo/ofp/.—MoHi of the i.slands are coni])o.seil of 
primary or granitic r'oek.s. Ahlornoy is a niaas of 
syenite, with honihlendo, porphyry, and occasiottal 
.siurdstono. The structure of (rtremsey is hard 
syenite to tho noi'tli, and gneiss to tho sorrth. The 
geology of Jersey is more varied, presenting a 
mixlAiro of motamoi-phic- rocks, conglomerates, and 
sandstones, with syorrites and grrartzitos. _ Shale 
and blown sand are also prevalent. Hark is corrv 
posed of very hard syerrito, with veins of greenstoire 
and felspar. Granite is (prarried from all the 
islands, especially from Grrornsoy, Ilcrrrr, aird 
Mont Mado in Jersey, hotli for home use and 
for exportation. 

The sceneri/ is exfprisitely varied and beautiful ; 


probablj' in nir otlier area of similar size cmdd be 
forrnd srrch a conrbirration of savage rocks and 
ploa.sing landscapes. 

'rire r/imate is agreeable and suitable to irrvalids. 
The prrovailing winds are from north to north- 
west. 'I’lie mean annual rainfall is 35 inches 
in Gtrer-nsey ; hut the climate is not over moist, 
tire soil heing pororrs, and eva]K>ratiorr rapid. 
The mean ariirrral temperature of Jersey is 60 '8°; 
of Guernsey, 50 •5'’, or ahnnt 2° warmer than 
Greenwich. Tlie range of temperature ^ is very 
moderate ; but the climate of Gnei'n.sey is I'athor 
more eiptiahle tlian tliat of Jersey. August is the 
liottost month; Eehritaiy the eohle.st. Fro.si and 
snow arc rare, 'fhe airtiimn.s me very beautif ill ; 
and a second sumiiier, called the Pel// Me do Saint 
Martin, generally sets in about the 10th of October, 
and lasts till the middle of Decemher. Floweririg 
plants and slinihs are ahout a fortnight earlier in 
l.lie spring than in England, 'Plie smishine averages 
nearly si.x hours a day tlirmighout the year, 

'Plie of the isliiiids is principally agiicril- 

tnral ; but liortieirlturo and llorieirltuvp arc sricecss- 
fully followed — the latter esjieeially in (hiernsey. 
'Pile soil is generally liglit, deep, mid feitilo. 'Plio 
system of cultivation is very primitive Tbo piin- 
cijial manure is seaweed, wliieh is gathered iu 
vast (iiiantitics from tlie sboies at cor Lain seasons 
under .strict i cgiilations. Its annual value to 
Guernsey alone is estimated at 030,000. A groat 
((iiantity is biinu’d for the niaimfacture of Ireljr and 
iodine. , , 

'Pho land is hold in small parcels I'angmg from 
live to twenty English acres. 'Phe principal oroiis 
arc potatoes, hay, wheat, turnips, niangel-wmzel, 
iiarsnips, ami carrots. 'I’lie Gliaiiiiel Islands aro 
famous for excellent hreods of horned cattle, 
usually known as 'Alderneys,’ tiroiigh each island 
has its own speciality (see (lATTLisj. 'Pho other 
nraiu articles of exportation arc gramto, fruit, ami 
early potatoes. 

'I'lioro are no good reoont Iroolts on the Chiuinol iBlftirds, 
Thysioftl phenomena will ho found treated of hy Profeasor 
Anstod in The Channel Xelancls (1H()2), Some riaohil 
historical information will ho found in Lo Qiresne s 
ContUlniional Ilktorn of Jersey (1850), and 'Jlupper a 
History of Oiiernsey (18713). See tiro seiiarato articles on 
Jbubkt and GuiffiNssY. 

€]iaiiuel Tmiiiel. Tim proposed tunnel 
under the narrow eliannel iliviiling England and 
France, which eountries in vary early geological 
limes were united, would he 23 miles long, inollid- 
ing huid-apjn'oaehes. It would he inarle entirely 
througli and rvithiu the area of the ‘old gray 
chalk,’ or erme da Jlnucn, as designated by 
French geologists. This bed of clialk extend, s 
from shore to shore. It oonsists of a mixture of 
C.6 per cent, of chalk and 35 per cent, of clay, and 
is therefore iniperviinis to water ; though the ex- 
])ciiiiicntal woidta have sliown cracks hero and 
there which exude for a time a fresh or Irrackisn 
water, apparently imprisoned for ages in these 
small lissuvus. \Vhile tho ex])eriniental works have 
heen buspended most of these lissures have run 
thoinselves dry. 'Phe French Tiiimel Coiirpariy, 
who po.sscbs a conoe,ssinn for making atrumcl to tire 
middle of tire Channol, and the English Tunnel 
Ooiiipany, associated under ‘ limited liability,’ have 
mado many Ihoiisand soundings and expei'inients, 
and consider it proved that the ‘gray chalk ’ is not 
only in tlie same position and of tlie same thickness 
ami consistency on eacli side of the Channel, hut 
that no erosion or fault interfering with oontiniiity 
oxists as hotween tho trvo coasts. 

The oxpei'irnental works, already executed by a 
headway of 7 feet diameter on tbo Eirglisli side, have 
been extended by tire using of a ‘ boring maoliine,’ 
from the foot of ShftkoBpGtu'o’s Cliil, iioar Dovcr> 
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fnr a dintanco of 2200 yards under tlie sea. The 
similar rvorlc on the I'rench side seaward, from 
Sangatte, near Calais, is of about the same length. 
Thim, about a tenth of the whole distance has 
been successfully experimented ; and the opinion 


Harvard in 1798, and in 1803 wa.s onlaincd luininter 
of' a Gongvegationnl church in lioston, wliore his 
sermons soon became famona for their ‘fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty.’ 


tarian, at lirst 



Section of the Bed of the English Channel, showing the 
proposed tunnel. 

of the engineev-s engaged is that the work pie-seiits 
exceptionally favouiahle features for cheaji and 
rapid aocornpli'-lnnent. The original e.sUmate, 
before expeiiment showed the way through this 
favouiahle .stratum of ‘gray clialk,’ was about 
£10,000,000; now that estimate is only £4,000,000. 

The proposal is to have two single-lino tunnels — 
which can be imiltiplied to any extent shle^ by 
side as tratlio miglit demand— one tunnel ventilat- 
ing the other, and to work the lines by engino.s 
which have been snocessfully designed and woiked 
e.\'ii 0 i'inientally, charged with highly conipi'e.ssed 
air. In the oonstmetion hardly any pumping and 
no ‘ timbering ’ would be reijuired, The inacbiiio 
which bores takes up wry modieiuu of water 
rvith the debris it excavates ; and every turn of it 
give.s out a portion of the air, which, at a pie.sstiro 
of about 23 lb. to the inch, is its motive force (.see 
the article Boring ), 

The instruction to the engineer-, by Sir Edward 
Watldn, the chairman of the Engli.sli Tunnel Com- 
pany, to ‘find the “gray chalk" at its outcrop, 
and never leave it,’ woulil seem to have reduced a 
work which at one time appeared all but impractio- 
able to the utmost simplicity and ease of comple- 
tion. 'The scheme for a railway tunnel was di.s- 
cii.ssed in 1867 and succeeding years. In 1876 a 
convention for carrying it out wa.s concluded 
between the British and French govemmonts, and 
in the same year boring was begun on the French 
side ; hut the excavations on the Engli.sli side were 
stopped by order of the British government, mainly 
fur militai-j- reason.s. 

Among.st the supporters of such a siihmavine 
means of intercourse lietween England and France 
have been the late Prince Con.sort, Mr Cohden, 
tlie late and present Lords Derby, the late Lords 
Beaconsfield and Clarendon, and Mr Gladstone. 

The engineers wliose names liave been associated 
with various scliemes for a Channel Tunnel have 
been those of ’riiomfe de Gauioiul and Raonl-duval 
in France ; and William Low, Frederick Ilramwell, 

Francis Brady, John Hawkshaw, and Brnnlecs in 
England. 

The experiments near Dover have led to the 
belief that there is a ooal-hed under the Channel. 

The English Channel Tunnel Company had in 
18SS already bored to a depth of 950 feet, and 
proposed gomg down to 12,000 feet with the view 
of Jinding this mineral. 

Cliamiiiig, William Ellery, a great Ameri- 

"80, 

Uftr 


VT a greaii Aineri 

can preacher and writer, was born 7th Ajn-il 1780 
at Newpicrt, Rhode Island. He graduated -al 


Though novel- a Trini 
he had Calvinintic ioauing.s, hut 
gradually di-ifU-d towaids what is 
now known as Uiiitarianism, 
altliongh the mime itsolt' was re- 
pugnant to him, and he would 
gladly have scon liberal theology 
growing naturally ouLward.s from 
within tlm church liorsolf, IDs 
famous .sermon, pveiichod at the 
ordination of tlio ilev. Jared 
Spark.s in 1819, was a fearless and 
plain definition of the Unitai-iiui 
position. It involveil him in con- 
troversy, a thing which lie iiatn- 
vally loathed. 'I'o the end of liis 
life he preserved a devoutly Chvis- 
tiau heart, shrinking with (ho 
delicate instinct of a pious iiatnre 
from everything eohl, oim-sided, 
and dogmatie, whether llnilarian 
or Trinitarian. As late as I, 8-1 1 
he wrote, ‘I am little of a Unitarian, liavo 111 lie 
synipiathy with the system of I’riesliley and llel- 
shain, and stand aloof from all but Ibosn wlii> 
strive and pray for elearev light.’ lie Imd svin- 
pathy for social -and political as well as luuely 
religious progress, advocaluil temiierauco and I'du- 
cation, ami denounood war and slavery with more 
than his aecustomoil uloi[uem‘e, In 1.821 he ro- 
ceived the title of D.D. from Harvard University, 
and next year ho visited Unrojio, ami nmdo tlio 
acqunintan'oc of several great English auLlmr-s, such 
as Wordsworth ami Coleridge, hoLli of whom weru 
strongly impressed in his favour, (’nleridgn said 
of him, ‘He has the love of wisdom and I ho 
wisdom of love.’ Among his most popular works 
were his Essay on NaLionul LilanUnir, l‘t'-iniir/i:s on 
the Character anil Writings of John 3lillo)i, tho 
Ohnraeter and Writings of Innii'lon, his essay on 
Negro Ulavery, and that on tWf-rnliiire. liesides 
those, he wrote a variety of other CHsays and 
treatises, all charaeteriscu by vigour, I'loqueiieo, 

g iro taste, and a lofty tone of moral earmistiu’.ss, 
e died October 2, 18-1'2, at lloniiington, \''enmmt. 
His works were collccled before his death in 5 vols. 
(Boston, 1841), t<i which a sixth volume was al'ter- 
wardsaddod. ’I’lie Amerieau UuUarlan Assoeiaitiou 
(Boston) hius reprinted the whole in a singlo choap 
volume. All iuturestiiig mimmir of him has been 
imhlished hyiiis nephew, William Tlonry Cliiiimiiig- 
(3 voLs. Boston, 18-18; now ed, 1,881))'. 'I'horo is 
also a short Lifo by EroUiiiigbam (1.887). 

Cliaitsoits do Wcslcs, long nan-ativo pomn.s, 
dealing with warfare and adventure, u-bieli were 
poiuihir in France during the niiddlo .ages, fli'slrs, 
from the Latin gesta, signified, first, I ho deeds of 
a hero, and secondly, the account of these deeds; 
tho family to which the hero belonged hcitig sjsiken 
of as gens de ijcste. Ono of these poems, and that 
the greate.st of all, was composed in the I Hh. 
centuiy— namely, tho Chanson de Jto/inid, which 
is treated of in tho articlo Roland. Most of tin- 
others were produced in tho ]‘2th and llltli cen- 
turies, only a fow poems to which the iiaimi is 
strictly applicable having been -writtou after the 
year 1300 a.d. They woru mainly tbo work of 
troiic^rcs, and were carried by w'aude.i-ing min- 
sti-ebs, jongleurs and Jongleresscs, from eastle to 
castle, and from town to town. Tlioy are ilistln- 
giiislicd from the later Artlmrian ronianccH and 
from theRoiunns d’Avoiitures both by their matter 
and their form. Their subjects are invaiiahly 


subjects , 

taken from French history, or from what passerl 
as such, and they arc written in vorsos of Leu or 
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twelve flyllabk'H, avrangeil in laisses, ur Htfuizas of , 
irrcguliu' lengUi, thi'onghont each of which the 
Piuiio riiyino ov asHonaiicG is ropeateil. In hia intro- 
duction to the SdUff nf liohmd, M. U6nin jiointa ' 
out that it is tho docasyllaliiu verso of tlie Chan- ' 
sons and not tlio Alexandrine (a form introduced ' 
in tho IDtIi century) which is the true epic verse 
in French literature. A largo nunihcr of tliesc 
poems eolobrato thu exploits of the peoi-s of Charlc- 
inagno, and form ivhat is teriiio<l the Carlovingian 
cycle, which include, s tho h'uiii/ of liolnvil. Jhit 
•while th(3 author of that poesn depicts Charlemn^mc 
as on the whole a worthy and venerated sovereign, 
tlic aim of the later -writers is to exalt the ■ya.ssal 
noldes at the ex]>onBa of tho emperor, -who is in- 
variahly \irosunted in an odious or ridieuioua light. 

‘ The great ciuperor,’ says M. (Iiiruzez, ‘ pays for tlie 
misdeeds of ■ his foohlo successors i tho monarchy 
of -which ho remains tho ropresentativo luis heeii 
degraded; oonsoquontly he is degraded along will i 
it, to tlm jii'olit of tho' feudal hero who is oppo.sed 
to him,’ Tho principal poems of tho Garlovingian 
cycle (sotting aside tho Ajii// of llohind) are Uyicr 
Ic JJiiiioin, Jirnaul da 'Mnntcmbim, Itaonl da 
(Jamhi'di, II mm da liui-doKiU', Leu Hitisnex, Boon 
do Hldijeiicr, Oenml do Vittna, and J1 unites Cayet. 
Ogicf is a typical chanson containing more 
tlian Id, 000 lines, wiitton hy llaiinhort of Paiis 
in tho first halt of tho 12th century. ft tolls 
how tho vassal nohlo Ugier, after vainly scokiiig 
reparation for tho death of his son, who lias 
hcuii slain hy a .son of Oharlomagiio, i.s pursued liy 
thu emperor Into Italy and captured after a heroic 
resi.staneo ; liow, .saved from death hy the iuter- 
voiitiou of Archbishop Tuipin, ho lives in couoenl- 
mont until tlie Saracens iuvado^ Franco, and tlie 
ouiporor is forood to implore his aid ; Imw ho yields 
at last to repeated oiitreatios, frees the laud from 
the heathen, marries a princess, and lives happily 
to tho end of his days. 'l.’ho style of tho poem 
is olonr and vigorous, tlio olmraotors .stand out 
vividly, tho uarniLivo intoresb is oonHidcrablo, mid 
tho lioro rivet, s tho sympathy of tho voador. The 
Voyage dtt GhaHainagiia d UonsUititiiiojilo, which 
hol'ongs to tho same cycle, oilers a strung contrast 
to Ogicf. It is a mook-horoio piece, full of broad 
and extravagant pleasantries, and is ratlier n long 
fabliau -than a true Chanson do tlostes. Among 
tho other chansons which liavo como to light, tho 
most romarkahlo aro Gavin Ic Lohevum (a-scrihed to 
Jean do Flagy), which take.s m hack to tho times 
of (Jharlo.s Martel and I’ojiin, and dasorihes tlie 
fend hetween the Counts of Metz and tlic Conuts 
of Boulogne; Amis el xUailas, and its seijnel J’om-- 
daitis do lUtdiiics ; Berte uus grans Bits, one of the 
most graceful of all ; (fevuril do Boussillon ; Fiera- 
hras ; AUsatns, which relates tho wars of ■VVilliam 
of Orange with the Savacons ; and Anliochc, which 
gives a singularly animated account of the sieg'o 
of Autioc.h by the [irnsadoi-s, one of whom is sup- 
posed to have written tho original version of tho 
poem. The last forms one of the series knnwn ns 
La Uhevalior an Oi/gna, which is oonclnded witli 
Bamimdn da Seboiire, 

Tho Chansons do Gestes aro not, strietly speak- 
ing, epics, though they arc frequently dcscrihed 
as such. They aro rather the material out of 
•\vhudi n gunnino epic, such as the Itiad or the 
NibeJitngeniied, might havo hoon wrongUt had a 
great pi'iet appeared to o.xtraot the gold from tho 
dro.sH and mould — a work of art out of tliLs rich ma,ss 
of national legend, ’I’horo has boon a natural 
tendency to overostimaie tholr worth on the part 
of tliose hy whom they havo boon oxbnmed and 
edited. Tiieir literary merit, however, is incon- 
tostahlo, and their lustovieal iiitorost is very groat. 
Tlioy faithfully rolloctthc holicfs and customs of tho 
ages in wliioh they -wore written ; they abound in 


spirited hattle-pieoes, and containnotafe-svpas.sages 
marked by deep and simple pathos. Their plots 
arc somcwliat monotonously alike. The strength 
of tlieir writer.s docs not lie in invention, hut in 
fresh and vivid and sometimes (as in tlie picture 
of tho sack of the abbey in Kanul de Cambrai) 
terribly realistic doscrip-tions. Their verse is hy 
no means nnmelodinus, and their style is rich in 
picturesipie and poetical epithets. 

After lying in neglect for centnrio.s, tho Chan- 
sons de (testes liave for tho last lifty yews been 
a,s,siduously studied and brought into notice hy a 
hand of French and German scliolara. Some lifty 
of them are now in print, a number of thc.se having 
heeii edited hy the late M. Paulin Paris, a scholar 
who did more than any one else to promote the 
study of this department of literature. 

See Lfion Giraticn-’a Lcs Fpnples Ft'civfaiscs (2d ed. 
1S78) ; the Ilutture Foc'iiquede Vhaiiciiicnjne, by G. Paris 
(18Cli); 0. d’lliirica-iiH’.'i Fssai stir rOrigine dc ilijwpSe 
FniiifaiaC (Frankfort, ISfiO) ; Giinin’s introduction to the 
(Jhanson tie Itnhmd (IRRO); tho acii-ics, Lcs Ancims 
Pwtes de hi France, which MM. Guehaard and Michelant 
began to issue in J 808 ; and Pauricl’s EpoxiHe Vheveder- 
catjut: all Mayen Aye. 

Oliaiit, in Music, i.s tho mime applied to the 
.short tuiie.s msed in tlie English fllmrch since the 
llcformation for tlie psalms and, loss properly, the 
canticles. The adaptation of the form to the 
structure of the psalms is olivious. Its distin- 
guishing point is tliat earii section is oompiised 
of a rot'itnig note of indehiuto length, according 
to the unmlier of woids sung to it, follnwoil hy a 
few notes in regular time, called tho Medialion 
or Teimination. Tho tune.s wore originally de- 
rived, as tlie name indicates, from tlio Canto 
F’ermo, or Piain Soiig of the Bom an Church, also 
called Gregorian Tones. These Gregorian tones 
wore preceded hy n still earlier form, tho Ambrosian 
Clmnt, wliieli was tho first atlenqit to Hystemalwe 
tlio traditional music of tho Christian church, 
carried out hy Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 
dtli century. Of this, next to nothing is imw 
known, tlie stateiiieuts of musical histoiiaiis lieiug 
founded on slender authority, and curiou.sly at 
variance. If any fragments .still remain in tlie 
.services of tho iioman Clinreh, they cannot be 
distinguished from the later Gregorian music (see 
Plain Honh, Intoning). There lias heen^ a 
revival in tlie present day of the old Gregorian 
chants, wliich aro all 'single,' that is, eomijosed 
of only two sections, and adapted to a single 
verse, and liave the additional feature of an intro- 
ductory ‘intonation’ of two notes Ijofore tho linst 
reciting note ; hut many oonsider Iheao of mainly 
nnlifpiarian interest. The double eliant, adaiitcd 
to a couple of ver.ses, and hence more puitahlo for 
antiphonal singing, dates from tlie time of the 
lleHtornlion; and in later days thero have been 
added nuadruiile chants. Tlic^ repertory has been 
enriched by almost every English composer of the 
last three centurios, famous or obscure. Tiie ohjec- 
tionahle ‘ llorid ’ style has now happily gone out. ^ On 
the subject of ‘pointing’ the psalms— i.e. indicat- 
ing the division of the ver.se.s to accord with the 
chant, there i.s great diver, sity of msage, and no 
antlioritative By.stein. The best trcatinent_ of 
the subject, Lhoorelio and iiraotical, from various 
points of view, will iio found in 1-leliuoro s Fsediev 
Noted and Plain Song, tlie Cathedral Psalter, and 
Ousoley and Monk’s and Oakuloy’s Psaltor.s. Tho 
practice of eliauting is gaining ground in tho Pres- 
hyterian and other ohurches, 

Clisuitcnay, a growing western suburb of 
Nantes (q-v.). 

Cliantibun, or CliANTAnoN, a town of Siam, 
on a river, near the Gulf of Siam, of conBUleralilo 
iniporlanoo as a eorainercial port. Pop. 30,000. 
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Cliantilly, a town in the French ilepavtment 
of Oise, 26 miles NNE. of Paris. One of the most 
beantirirl places in the vicinity of the capital, and 
the lieadiptarters of French horse-racing, it attracts 
immense nnnihars of visitoi.s._ Apart from its 
natural heanty, it is interesting as tlie place 
where tlie Greiit Conde spent tlie last twenty yearn 
of Iris life in the society of Moliere, Boileau, Racine, 
La Fontaine, and Bossuet, and where hk cook 
killed hhnself, on the occarion of a royal_ visit, 
l)ecau.>,e the fisli failed to arrive. His magnificent 
chateau was pulled down at the Pievolution of 1703, 
Vjut was rebnilt by the Due d Anmale, who bought 
back the estate in 1872, and who in 18SG presented 
it to the French Institute, with its priceleiss art 
collections, its celebrated stables for 250 homes, and 
its IGth-centui’j’ ‘ Petit Ch.4teau,’ one of the finest 
•specimens of Renaissance arcliitectiive in France. 
The grounds, park, and forest, 6050 acres in area, 
are of gi-eat beauty — truly a princely gift, its 
rmlne nearly £2,000,000. The manuf.acture of silk 
pillow-lace, or blonde, so famous in the 18th cen- 
tury, is all but extinct. Pop. (1886) 4139. 

Chantrey, Sir Fh-imcis Legatt, an eminent 
English sculptor, was horn at .Jovdanthorpe, in 
Deriiyshire, on 7th April 1781 (not 1782, as has been 
generally said), Hia father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Chantrey was 
only twelve yeai.s of age, leaving the mother in 
naiTow circumstances. The hoy was in 1797 appren- 
ticed fur .seven years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield 
called Ram.say. It ii'as in these humble circinn- 
.stances that Chantrey acouired the nidiments of art. 
He began to model in clay and to draw portraits 
and landscapes in pencil. His ettbrts were encour- 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver ; he 
acquired .=.01116 local celebrity as a portrait painter, 
and in 1802 was enabled to cancel hi.s indenture.s 
with Ramsay. Soon afterwards he came to Loudon, 
and studied for a short time in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood- 
carving. In 1803 he received hia first commission 
for a marble bust, that of the Rev. J. Wilkiinsoii, 
for the parish church, Sheffield. This was followed 
by commissions for colossal busts of admirals for 
Greenwich Hospital; and having in 1807 marriecl a 
cou,sin with some property, his early struggles were 
over. In 1808 he wa.s successful in the competition 
for the statue of George III. for Guildliall, and 
during the rest of his life he was largely employed 
on works of portraiture. The features of the most 
celebrated men of hk time were traiiscrihed by his 
chisel, and it was in this class of severely realistic 
work that he most uniformly excelled ; though 
probably hk most widely known statue-group is 
that of the ‘ Sleeping Children. ’ in Lichfield 
Cathedral, a subject — its design has been attrib- 
uted, in_ error, to Fla.xman — in which the real 
and the ideal seem to meet and blend. His busts 
include those of James Watt, Wordsworth, and the 
two veiy celebrated heads of Sir W. Scott, which 
he executed in 1820 and 1828. Among liis statues 
are Sir Joseph Banks (1827), Sir John Malcolm 
(1837), Francis Horner, William Pitt, George 
IV,, and the Duke of Wellington; while his 
head of Satan and his ‘Plentj^’ designs for Sheaf 
House, 'Sheffield, and his ‘Penelope’ at AVoburn, 
are e.xaniples of hk rare treatment of ideal and 
imaginative subjects. In 1816 Chantrej’ was 
elected an Associate, in ISIS a Memlber of the 
Academy ; and in 1835 he was knighted by 
William IV. Allan Cunningham, the imet, was his 
secretaiy and superintendent of works from 18H 
till the date of Chantrey’s death, 2Stli November 
1841. The sculptor acquired liy the practice of hk 
art aYortune of about £1.50,000 ; anti bequeathed to ' 
the Royal Academy, with liferent to his widow, ' 
who died in 1875, a sum yielding about £3000 ' 


annually, of whicli the i)resident was to receive 
£300 and tlie secretary £50, and the rest was to be 
devoted to the purcliase of worlts of art exeented 
in Great Britain. Many national aoqui.sitions have 
already been made hy moans of tlii.s ‘ Cliautroy 
Fund.' Sec John Hollarur,s Memoriuh of Chmitrey 
(1851). 

Cliailfry (Hr. chantcrie, from chanter, ‘to .sing’), 
a term applied alike to cudowmont.s or hoiiolicos 
to provide for the chanting of masRc.s, and to tlie 
cliapels in which sucli masse.s are culobvatod. Tlie.so 
endowments were commonly made in the form of 
testamentary bequests, the object being to insure 
the erection of a chapel near or over the spot where 
the testator was buried, and to roiminorato the 
priests for saying massc.s in it for tlio repose of Iris 
•soul, or of the aonla of others named in liis M'ill, 
Many such chantry cliapels aro still to bo .seen in 
English parish clinrehe.s; lint thoy were more 
common in aliboys and monastic eHtiuilishmoiits, in 
which it was deemed a privilege i.o lie liuriod, and 
wiiere .some such offering to the hrotlicrhooil was in 
■a measure the price of sopuHure. Tlu'so chapolH, 
whicli liavc generally the tomb of the fonndei- in 
tlie niulille of them, are sepiiratcd from the aisles 
or nave of the church by open screcu-vyoi'k. Some,, 
times, again, they are separate ori'othms, proioct- 
ing from the church externally ; Imt in catlii'drals 
and tlie larger cliurclies they aro geiu’rally eon- 
striicted within the church, oflen between (lio 
piers. Many ehantricH are lavishly oiiriehed wil.li 
■sculpture and tracery of all doscriiitions, and somo 
of them are adorned with gilding ami ]iiiiiitiug. 

Oliaiizy. An'J'oinis EmricNn Alpiikd, ||’l■enel^ 
general, born at Nouart (Ardomios), JHI.h March 
1823, entered the artillery as a privalo, I'eei'ii'ed a 
commission in the Zouaves in 18.ll, and served 
almost uninterruptedly in Africa till 1871), After 
the revolution of the 4th Roptembev the Govern. 
ment of National IJefenco apiiointod him a gmioval 
of division ; in December ho was placed at the head 
of the .second Army of the Loire, and resistc'd the 
invadens inch by inch witli a stnbhorn valour that 
won tlic respect of the Gormans and the conllilenoo 
of his countiymon, and wliieli found a fitting close 
in the great sLx days’ eoufliet about Le JMaiis. 
He was elected to the National Assemhly, ami 
narrowly escaped lieiiig shot by Ibo Goiini'iiinists 
in 1871. In 1873-79 he was govoriior-geiieral of 
Algeria. Cboson a life senator in 1875, he was 
put forward for Uio presidimcy in 1879, He was 
ninbaBBador at St Poterslmi'g ill 1879 81, and after- 
wards coniinaiided the Gtli avmy eorjis at (lliAhins, 
where he died suddenly, dth January 1883, See 
Chuquet, La Ginivul C/ianxy (18.84). 

Chaos signified, in the aiiciont cosmogonu's, 
that vacant inflnilo space out of which siivang all 
things that exist, Rome poets make it tho single 
original .source of all ; others iiiontioii along with it 
Grea, Tartaros, and Ero.s. By somo also only the 
rough outlines of heaven and eartli were sniiposeil 
to have proceeded from Chaos, while tho orgiuiisa- 
tioii and jierfecting of all things was I, lie M’orlc of 
Eros. Still later co.siiiogonisls, sucli as Ovid, 
vejireaent it as that confused, shaiKdcss iiiass out 
of which the nniverse was formod into a l-omox, 
or harnionious order. Hesiod makes Ghaos tliii 
mother of Erebus and Nox, In Gen, i. 1-2, nflev 
God created heaven and earth, the earth was yet 
‘waste anil void (rii/ii? va-hbhu,), and darkness was 
upon tho face of the deep’ (tehum, tho Clialdoe 
tiumat). See Adam and Evis. 

ClifiPcllclg a lake of Mexico, on tlio high 
p]alean_ of Jalisco, surrounded liy stoop, bare 
mountains. It lias an estimated area of 1300 
so. m._, enntains many islands, and is traversed by 
the Rio Grande de Santiago, 
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€h!iy-)KM)Us !«'« lil/tli! HUtehed l.rauts writton 
fill- the jK'fnile, (111(1 Hold by cliiipineii, or travellinn; 
[ledhii'H, whose ru|irofleat!itii'e Antolyons is so 
vividly brought before our eyes by iSliakes])ear(3 in 
Wintiir'n T(dc, Tlie literary wares of tlio cbainnnn 
wore luosLly ballads or other broadsides, but be also 
tlealfc in those stitelied booklets. Popular litera- 
ture has naturally become searoe oii aecouut of the 
vioissitudos to wliieh it i.s suliject, and few of tlie 
older (diap-books exist at the urosoiit day. Hainuel 
PopyH collected some of eoushloraldo inl'ere.st wliieh 
he hound iii small (piarto volumes and lettereil 
Vulgaria. llosides tlieso he left four volumes of 
ehap-boolvH of a smaller size which he leUored 
Pemnj Mm-hMnis, Pnnny Witiitiinu, I’cmiy Com- 
plimoiU' ami Penin/ (fnrUhiom'n. 'J'he .small (jnarto 
chap-book.s are tlie ib'semidants of the black-letter 
tracts of Wynkyii do Worde, Copland, and otliei 
famous ]iriiiterH, and were jirobaVily bought from 
booktfolloi'M as well as from chapmen. With the 
18th ei'utnry came in a mueh inferior class of 
literature, whicli was printed in a smaller size, and 
forms the bulk of udiat is known to us now in 
■colkietioiis of chap-hooks. These tracts wore 
))riiitod largely ill Aldormary Churchyard, and after- 
words ill liow Chureliyard.'nR well as atNorthamp- 
ion, York, Newcastle-on-Tyiic, Htoke.sley, Warring- 
ton, Liverpool, Hanlmiy, Aylc.shurv, Dnrliaiii, 
Biriningliam, 'Whilvorhamiitou, Coveiitiy, White- 
liavoii, Carlisle, Worcester, Penrith, Cirencester, 
Ac., in ICuglamli at Ediulmrgli, (Jlasgow, Falkirk, 
Paisley, DuiulVies, Kilmanmck, HUrlinfi;, Ac., in 
Hcothuid; ami at Dublin. As balladh are freipiciitly 
Tcdueed version, s of roiiiiuic.c.s, so ehap-books usually 
contain vulgarised versions of jiopnlav storh's. 'fhe 
suhjeots of the ehap-hooks are very various ; limt 
and foremost are the popular tales, bucIi as 
Vultiiiiiiio and Omni, Fortnnaius, Pcynanl the Fox, 
Jm'k and thn Oianis, Paiicnt Ch'iml, Tom Thumb, 
and Tom Jlkkathrift ; then oomo the lives of 
heroes, historieal al'iriilgiuents, travels, religious 
tvQfitiscR, and abstracts of popular hooks like 
llobinsou- Crusoe, and Don Qmx.ole. Besides these 
there are the more modern inventions of hack 
writers. Dougal Graham ( 1724-1779 )i bellman to 
the city of Glasgow, was a popular writer who is 
supposed to liave done much to gii'O a special 
character to Scottish chaii-hook literature. Mother- 
well has styled him ‘ the vulgar J nvenal of his 
age.’ Ilis work.s were reprinted at Gla.sgow in 
2 vol.s. in 18s:), 

Thn chap-hooks of the 17th century are valnahlo 
as illustratious of mauuers ; but little is to ho 
learned from those of the 18th century, which are 
altogether of an inferior character. An instance 
of this may ho taken from the story of Dick 
Whittington. Tlie earliest veision of this tale 
which has come diuvn to us is a small quarto tract 
entitled ‘ Tho Famous and Hemarkahle Ifistoiy of 
Sir Itioliard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor 
of London, wlio lived in tho time of King Henry 
the Fifth in tho year 1419, with all the reinarkahl'e 
jiassages, and things of note, which hajijiened in his 
time ; with his Life and Death.’ It is without a 
date, hut was pvohahly published about 1(570. _ In 
this tho historical eharacLor of the subject is fairly 
kept up, although llm dales are somewhat mixed, 
and to this tho widespread folk-tale of the cat is 
addwl. In tlie later ehap-liook versions tho histori- 
cal ineidonts are rutlilossly cut doivn, and the ficti- 
tious ones amplified. The three chief points of tlio 
story are ( 1 ) tho poor ])arentage of the Jiero, (2) his 
cliango of iiiiml at Iligligatc Hill by reason of hear- 
ing Bow Bolls, and (3) his good fortune arising 
from tins sale of his out. Now these are all equally 
untrue as referring to the historieal Whittington, 
and the second is apparently an invoiitiou of the 
18th ocutury. In tho 17th-conUiry story we learn 


that Wliittingtoii set out before lUiy break eu AIl- 
Ilallows’ Day, and before he got as far as Buuhiil 
he heard Dow Bells ring out. Holloway replaced 
Bimhill ill the later versioii.s, and hence arose the 
myth coimectod with Whittington Stone on High- 
gate Hill, 

Hannah More’s KeposHory Tracts, and after- 
wards the ])uhlicatious of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Chambcr.s’s hliscelluiu/ of Tracis, and the 
growth of cheap magazines, greatly reduced the 
popularity of chap-books ; hut Catiiaoh, a London 
printer, kept up the siqiply in the caidy portion of 
the 19th century, and even now chap-books are 
still [irodticed ill England and elsewhere. 

'The inllueiice of chaji-liooks can never have been 
very great in Biitain from tbe inferiority of their 
literary ebaracter. This has not been the case in 
other countries, and Mr Wentworth Welmter h.as 
discovered the curious fact that the Bastorales or 
Bascnie dramas owe their origin to the ehap-hooks 
hawked about the country (see article Basque.s). 
A valuable and standard work on the cbaji-books of 
France was ]mblishe(l in 1854, entitled liisloira dcs 
Livres Popnlaires, on do la LiUcraiiirr da Colport- 
ayp, by M. Ch. Nisard ; but little has been done in 
England for this class of literature. Mr J. 0. 
Ilalliwell-Phillipp.s printed in 1849 Notices of 
FmjiHoe Tracts and Chap Bonks and Drscriptivc 
NoUck of Popular English Histories; Mr John 
Aslitou jmbliBhed in 1882 a useful work on Chap- 
hooks oj the Eighteenth Century; and five of the 
most interesting of the old chap-books have been 
reprinted (ISSfi) by tlie Villon Society, with intro- 
diictiona by Mr Gomme and Mr II, 'IJ. Wheatley. 
For German ehap-hooks, tho reader should consult 
Karl iSimrock, Din dautsahai Volksbiichcr {C)Ci parts, 
Berlin and li'cankfort, 1839-07), and Gotthard 
O.swnld Marhaoli, Altdoutscko Volkshiiuhor (44 vols. 
Leip. 1838-47). 

C/liaiX'l (througli Fr. from a late Latin capclla, 
which, aeeordiiig to Braohot, already in the 7t!i 
century had the .sense of a chapel, but earlier ineaiib 
the sanotnary in wliicli was pre.servod the rappa or 
cope of St Martin, and was ne.xt ex)iaiideil 1o mean 
any sanctuary eontaining relics), The term now 
signifieB a building erected for the jiurposes of 
public worship, but not iio.ssessiiig' tbe full privileges 
and charactonslica of a olmrcli. In this sense all 
places of worship erected by dissonter.s are new 
called chapels in England, and the terin^ is also 
applied to suppleuientary places of worshi]!, even 
though ill comiectioii witli the established cliurch— 
.such as piiroeliial chapels, chapels of ease, free 
chapels, and the like. In former times it was 
aiqdied either to a dome.stie oratory, or to a place 
of worship eveeted by a iirivato individual or a 
body corporate. In the latter souse we sjieak of 
chapels in colleges, But its earliest siguillca- 
tion was that of a separate erection, either within 
or attached to a large church or cathedral, separ- 
ately dedicated, and devoted to .special services 
(see CliANTKV). Chapels had no Imryiug-ground 
attached to them, ami the sacrament of baptism 
was not usually admini.stercd in them. — The name 
is also given to a printer’s work, shop, hence to a 
union of tho workmen in a ])rintiiig-oflico — said to 
1)0 HO applied hocau,se Caxton ,set up his press in a 
chapel at Wostmiuster. 

Clhapciaiu, Jkan, a somewhat eurinu.s figure 
in tho gallery of ib’cneli authors, was born in 1595, 
and died in' 1974. He wa,s a learned, imlustrioiis 
writer, wlio ])asHed for a time as a pnot, and was 
accepted as the dominant authority in the world of 
French letters between the literary diotatorshuis of 
Malherbe and of Boileau, lie produced one or the 
ahovtivo epics which it was the fashion to write 
daring tho regency of Mazarin. This work, the 
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I'ucdle, dealt Yitli tlie ttoiy of Joan of Arc, in 
Lventy-foiir lmij);f,, It> appeavaiicc covered its 
author vitli licliciile. Chaiielnin fas gihheteil in 
the satires of IJoileau, and tlie critic’s severity 
vas in tliis case amijly justified by tlie dullness , 
and rri'otesfjue absurdities of the work which ho ; 
attacked, Chajielain also wi-ote a number of odes, 
one of which, composed in lionour of C.ardinai 
Ilicbelieii, is not without merit. An edition of 
part of the Pucclle (1 vol. folio) was puhlished in 
18.311. The last twelve books still reinriiii in manu- 
script in the Bildiotlieqiic Inipdriale. 

Clltlpel Koyal, in England, consisth of a dean, 
snb-dciin, forty-eight chaplains, ten priests in 
ordinary, and a nunievons lay choir, styled gentle- 
men of tiie chapel, with ,a clerk of tlic closet, and 
deputy-clerks of the clo.set, and an org.anist. Tho 
chaplain’s duty is preaching, a certain minihcr 
being appointed beforehand to take duty each 
month of the year : the litnrgic.al ohices are per- 
formed liy the dean, Hub-de,an, and priests in 
ordinary. 'The estaldishuient is hound to attend 
the sovereign wherever the court happens to he ; 
hut in fact the services of tho cha))el are coidineil 
to London — formerly to the ch.ajiel at Whitehall, 
dcstioyed by lire after the Ifastoration, ninre 
recently to the small oratory in .St Jatnas’.s Palace. 
The earliest records concerning tho Chapel Koyal 
date from the reign of Edwanl IV. 

The Ch ti'Ei, Roy.vl of Scotl vmd was an ancient 
foundation miginally located in .Stirling Custlo, 
founded by Ale.vanilcr I, and liberally emloweil 
by hifi &uooe.ssori.. In the reign of Queen Mary the 
Cl^pel Rnyai was transferred to Holyrood House. 
After the Hefonnatiun ‘ the minister of the kingls 
lioii.sohold’ coiuhictcd service in it, and the chapel 
tyas used as tiieir parisli clmroli by the peoide of 
the Canongate. It was endowed with the teiiuls 
of yanons chnroho', and the revenues of the ahhev 
of Dundreiinan. During the ]jeriod of Episcopial 
church government tlie Chapel Koyal of Holyuioil 
was presided over hy a dean, generally one of tlie 
hLshops, and served by a niuiihev of cliaphiins (sue 
f ^ i? I'ke Revolution the revemios 

ot_ the Chapel Royal were he.stoived 011 various 
niinistevs and olmpjains. lu accordance with the 
University Coinitiission issued in 
tlie whole revenues have latterly been taken 
to augment the income of several profe.ssors of 
thvinity, among whom tliey are ilivhled. The 
present Dean of the Order of the Thistle is 
appointed by- his commission from the cromi the 
Dean of the Chanel Royal of Scotland. Tlie other 
inembers of the chapel are the chaplains in ordinavy 
SIX in number, who are appointed during the 
pleasure of the crown. Neither the dean nor the 
miaplains receive any of the revenues of tlie Chapel 
i:A{)yaj, ^Yincli have been all (lispoaed of iu the 
ninimer .stated, and their dutie,s are purely honorary. 

® 3vorn by knights of 

‘'1 general 

hrosiwf appropriated to doctore and 

keentiate in colleges. A person who acts as a 
^Ufle anti protector to a latly at public places is 
Ideefn/'h Uiia pariicnhir 

K non,!. occasions 

Hit applied to devices whicli weri 

placed on the heads 0 / horses at pompous funerals. 

originally an ecclesiastic wlio accoiii- 
r carried the relics of the patron 

rigiiifics ,1 clergyman 
einp oyed to officiate at court, in the liomselioh of 
a nobleman or bishop, iu piisoms, with troops and 

appear (irst in the 
palnce.s of tlie Rj'zantine emperors. For the royal 
thapJams in Britain, see Chapei, Koyai,. For 
pnson and workhouse chaplains, .see Prison, Poor. 


An Army CnAPL.liN, in llriLidn, is a clcrgyniun 
not having charge of a parish, espoeiiilly emu. 
missioned to do duty with troops. The' office, 
whicli lia.s existed for many yeans, was at one 
time regarded us a .siilpiihlc pcr(|ui.sito ; Imt tlie 
system was reorganised and improved in 
Tho Cliaphiins’ Dcjiaitiimut, a Iniinoh of tho 
Militaiy Dejiaidment of the War Oll'iec, cmisi.sls 
if a Cha))l,ain-gencval, ranking as major-goncral; 
16 Cliaplaiits to the h'ovccH of tlie lust class^ 
•.anking as colonels; 10 of ihe scismil class, 
•anking as lioutonant oolmicl.s j LT of the tliiid 

.j,-; fourth 

-ttiVi4U,lWi vtii 

die fourth cinss m ..u.,. , ... _ 

the highest rank, tho chaplain-gciicml reociviii''- 
LI 000 a year. Chaphuns ,aru .scut ou iictive service 
witli the tiwip.s, and in pcuco ai'c allotted to tho 
various uiililary stations. Their ciulies iiro to eim- 
duct divine .service in eamii or barracks, odiciale at 
burialii, bautisms, anil clnireliiiigs, visit the hospilal 
and bavrack-iooniH, give religious iimlnudioii in iluj 
schools, ami generally treat the .siddiers lunl their 
fiunilies as though thoy wi'ru their piudshimu'is. 
Where the number of troops is small, tlii^ juiri.sh 
cleigynian is aiijioiutud aiding chniilain, pcrfoiniH 
those dutic.s, and receives hond-moucy, ftoldions 
who do not belong to tho Clinrch of lingliiml are 
marched to the ju!ai'e.st pliu'C of worship helonging 
to their denmninafhm, ami liwid-money is grunted 
to the minister iu charge. In llie ll'nited .Slates 
army, regimenliilclnipluiiis and iiosl-cliajdiiins may 
he of any of tho regular ileuoiniiiatioiis. 'iTit'V 
mostly have the rank of captain, 

^ Navy CiiAPTj.vrN. ICvery large ship in cenunis* 
Sion has a oliupliuu. The Navy KstimiiteH provide 
{ovahovo 100 eonmu.ssiimed eliiiplaiiiH, at slipeiulK 
varying fnmi 021(1 to ,£<101 per annum. 'I'ho Clmp- 
ls.m of the Fleet bus an inemne(\vitli iillowamms) 
of tlioO a year. 'The chaphuiiH iierlonii ilivino 
service at slated timos on shijdiiuu'd, visit the siek 
sailors, and assist iu maintaining moral disiiipline 
aiiioiig thoerew. The estimates of IHS7 -HH incliideil 
albt) .CMOO tor ‘allowances to luiidsters of religion,'' 
besides the salaries of cliaplains. In the Pniled 
btates iiavjy eliaphuns on the aetive list are ot 
various relative ranks, from that of lieiileiiunt li> 
tliat of captain. 

Clliuiiliail, a trader, hut popularly apidieil in a 
move hunted hduro to a dealer ia smiill artiele.s 
wiio travels as a pedlar nr attends markets. Our 
faiiuliar c/mii, ‘a fellow,’ is a mere shorteiihlg’ of 
the name, wliicli Is derived from A,,S, cedp, ' trade,’ 
•scon in f'/ie(yi,sido, Eastr/’u'Kyi, and iu engualo form 
III 6o/ic«liageii, .Sou C.'JIAP-Iioiiii, 

Cliapinan, UEuildii, dramatist and traiiHlator of 
>'om near Ilitcliin, IlurU'ordshiro, ahoiii, 
Lwil. Ho ns auppiwed to have studied at Oxford 
University, and to liavu aflerwavils pvoeneded to 

his earliest |iocin, 

Umuj mfuictl that Iw iik a voluiilcau* uiuloc 
Sir Francis Vero m tlm Netherlands. 'J’o ImwriM.eo 
n uSm 'Y "" rtc h’ceo/n/ Vni/ni/riu lliiiiimt 

BtH-lresl oxtaill i.lav, '!%• 
merK hnf^on 3vhinh imk im.ly 

WdinmiYYos oe ' “Y I'ffi'”’'!''! produced in 
I chtuaiy loJj--g(i, and lu-inte.d m UTOH. The excid- 
enh comedy, AU I<’onh, printed in 1606, was proh- 
ahont tills lime he 
ImYf? Y’j’" lierishod, fu IfiDH 

Ihe drst of Ins Hmuoric traiislaliims 

is^t ilmcf ( ICD.'l ), It 

IS a tiaiislfttion of hiuikK i, ii. vii,-xi,, and is. 
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wriUen in iliynu'd vniNOH of fouvtiHiii hyllables. Tlie 
dc'diniloi'y ('pistlo to tliu Eju'! of JChhox admirably 
illustraios tlio wuLoi-’h (U,niiili(iil tonijiGi'. Later ill 
159S ho pnbliHhod jh7i///(',v’ iS'/tdVo', (riinslated fiom 
tiio oi>fh toon til hook of the Iliitd. Iii this traiiala- 
tiou ho uMoil rhyiiioil vemo.s of ton syllableH, the 
luotvo that ho, afteinviH'ilH oinploycd in liia reiulcr- 
ing of the OdijUbCi/, Tt wao not until I (>10 or tlicre- 
ahoutH that ho imhliHhoil /Itmicr, J'r/'inr nf Poets: 
tniiistd/c.il (icroi-i/iiiij to the Lhre.b: in I irelve JJuoJ:rs 
of his Hinds, with a lino iluilioiitorv ciiistlo in verne 
to 1’i'iiK‘Q lionry. Thu coniiiloto t'ran.shitioii of The 
Hinds of Home,)', Peinee of J^/irls, in vh,yiiieil verneH 
of fourti'on Byllahlos, apiioarod in Kill. In thu 
Krefaeo to the Hcador ho Htaton that tin' last twelve 
hooks had houu translated in loss than liftaeii 
weeks. Having linished thu Hind, he set to work 
on the ()d>/ssry, and in 1(11(1 appeared The Whole 
IToeiiS of Homer, Pnnee of Poets, in his Hinds and 
Od//ssi'!/s, M'hieh ^vaH follon'ud (ahoiit lti‘J'1) hy The 
Croirneofall Homer's IPories, Bcdriiehumi/omnehin, 
or the Pitdlui/e of Froi/s and il/fe«.' His Hymns and 
J'Jjiiyrnms. hi spite of all havslmesses, ohsunritius, 
and'eoni'eits, (lliapinan’s traiiHlatlon of Iloiiiorisn 
nohUi aehh'vuiuL'nt. He Avas not a profound seholar, 
and has often missed thu souse whore a selioollity 
eonld set him ii,nht. lint the work is instiiict with 
life, full of heat and energy. Hy his eontoniporavies 
— Jonson, Drayton, Dauiol, and tlio rest — it was 
applauded, and in lator days it has never hiekcd 
admirers. Pope neknowludged its morils ; Colo- 
vulgo duulai'od tliat it was sn eh a poem as Homer 
might have written if ho had lived in Hnghind in 
tins tinio of Hlizahotli; Lamli admired it oiitliiisi- 
astieally ; and Heats wrote a famous sonnet in its 
iivaiso. While ho was husy willi Ids llonievie 
Taliours, (Uiapinan ivas also writing for tlio stage. 
Ho joinod Jonson and Mai'hUm in IJio coniiio.silion 
of Hnstiuurd Ho (lOOo), and in 1(100 jiublished a 
grauoful eoniody, The GcnUciniin Usher. In 1007 
aiipoarod Bussy d’Avdiots; a Trnnedie: and Thr 
lienenge of JJiissij d'Ainhois follmvod in 1013. 
Thesd tragedies oontaln much iiiartieulato bombiist 
iuLcnidnglccl witli exalted pootry. Heavy and uii- 
tlraimilic thougli they were, tlio,y liohl tlio stage for 
many years by reason of their iinpassionod eanie.st- 
neas, 'I’wo other tragedies, 'The Conspiniete and 
Tragedie of Charles, Dnhe, of Byron ( lOOS), arn also 
nndrainatic, hut abound in lino jioetiy. Lamb was 
of opinion that of all tlic Elizabethan draniatiats 
Cba]iman eaiiie nearest to Sliakespoaro ‘in the 
doseriptivo and didaetie, in pas.sages wbicli are 
less purely dramatic.’ Cliapniaii’s other jihiys are 
'Jhe. JHny Jlny {1011), 'J'he IKidoie’*’ Tear.v (ici'3), 
and Ciesar and Fomney (1031), Two posthu- 
mous trngoilics, ]nihlislioil in HIM, Alphonsns .mil 
Bercnge for Honour, hear his name, hut their 
authorship is uncertain. 'The Ball, a comedy, and 
'The Trngedie of Uhnboi wore imWished in 10.39 a.s 
the joint work of Uliajmnin and Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-drainatio works are Enthynike- 
linjitus (1009), Petrareh’s Aaran PenHcniiidl 
Psnhncs (1013), 'The Bivine Poem of Musceios 
(1010), anil The Crorgichs of' Hesiod (1018). 
Chapman died in the parish of St lUles’.s in the 
Fields, 13th May 10,‘M. Wood desorihos him ‘as a 
pw’son of reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
ipialities rarely meeting in a poot.’ A conndele 
edition of Chiipman’s Svorks in 3 vols,, with an 
e,s,sa,y hy A, C. fiivhihnrno, appoarod in 1873-7.'). 

C’liapoite, lIi'tSTUn, anthoross, dmighler of 
'riimnas Mnlso, was horn at 'rwywell, Norlliamp- 
Loushlre, 37th Detoher 1737. Sue wrote a short 
romiineo in hoi‘ tenth year, ninl after her mothor’.s 
deatli hi'r atte-ntioii was divided between liouao- 
hohl (hilie.s and the study of Erentdi, Italian, 
Latin, nuisio, and drawing. Klic wrote for the 
Jlumblcr (No. 10), Adrrntnrer, and Genileinan’s 


MugaHim, and soon lieeame known to .a litor.ary 
cire'ie, ineluding liichardson ; hot she is now chiell)' 
roiiieuihereil hy her Letters on the Improvement 
of the Mind (1773), which went through many 
editions. .She niarvied an attorney in 1700, but 
next year was left a widow; slie herself died at 
Hadley, 25th Deoemher 1801. See her Jl'orLs with 
Ijife (4 vols. 1 807 ). 

OllJippcd llaildSi a form of inllauimation of 
the .skin of tlie back of the liands eliaractcri.sed by 
abnormal dryness .and roughness, with the forma- 
tion of eraeks or lissures. It is caused by ex- 
posui-e to eolil, and can generally be prevented or 
cured by careiully drying the bands after they 
are washed, and applying glycerine, vaseline, or 
otlier simple ointment. 'I'lic bands slionld also be 
pi'oloeted in cold v'cntlier by wai'iii gloves. 

€I):iI>l>Cll, WlLLl.lM, P.S.A., the .author of 
the most leai'ned work on ancient English music, 
was born November 30, 1809. Most of bis life ho 
lived in London, where be was for somo years a 
member of a great music publishing bouse. His 
lirst work of impovlance was A Uolketion of 
National English Airs, romsisling of Ancient 
Bong, BalUiif and Bnnee Tanav ( 2 vols. [1838-10]). 
'I’liis work, ivbieb eontainod 2-b5 airs, ultimately 
grew into the greater and entirely rewritten work, 
eoutaining over 11)0 airs, le-Jiai’iimnisod on a cmi- 
sistout plan by Maefarron, Popular Music of 
the Olden 'Time; a Collection of Ancient Hongs, 
Bidlads, and Ha nee Tunes, iUusientiea of Hio 
Naiional Iliisie of England (3 vols, [18.5,0-, 501). 
'J’he liist volume, itself containing 300 aiis, forms 
a eomplelo collcetiou of English airs, so far as 
known, (lown to tlie reign of Oiarles J. ; tlio 
second is ratbor a sderiion, eonlaining, liowovor, 
ail the more interesting or impmtant aiis of later 
(late. Mr Cliapiiell took a jn’incipal part in tlio 
fonndiitimi in 1810 of llu' Musical Antiiniaiiaii 
Society and tlie Percy Hoeiety, and edited some 
of Dowlaud’s song.s for the former and several 
rare collections for tlie latter. He pnblishod^ a 
few jiapors in the Areineoloyia, oontributod in- 
valuable notes to Flales and Furnivall’s reprint 
of tlio Percy Folio MH. (I8(i7-G8), and annotated 
the first tlii’oo volumes (1899-79) of the Hallart 
Booicty edition of 'The Itoxbnrgha Ballads (coii- 
timied' by Ids friend Mr Ebawortli). Mr Chappell 
puhlislied in 1874 tlie lirst volume of a History 
of Music. He died in London, 31)th August 1888. 

€hai>l’n, a town in Hengal, on the Uogra, 1 
mile aiiove its conllneneo with the Canges. It is 
C.apital of the district of ,Saran. Pop. ( 1881 ) 51,1)70. 

Cliaptal, .Hun Antdinb, Comth du Ciiantjc- 
l.oiii’, French Htatesman and oheniist, was horn 
at Nngaret, Lozere, 4th June 17.59, and studied at 
Moutpeilior, where in 1781 the states of Langue- 
doc fomuled for him a chair of Cliunii.stry. A oon- 
sidoral)le fortnuo left him hy his nnelo lie (hjvoted 
to the ostahlishment of works for the manufacture 
of mineral acids, alum, .soda, Ac. He ivas nnulo a 
member of the Institute hi 1798, and in 1800 Min- 
ister of the Interior. Ho resigned in 1804, hut in 
1811 was made a count hy the emperor, Hnritig 
tlie Hundred ll.ays he was a minister of state and 
director of cnmnierco and uumufactures ; after the 
Uusloration lie withdrew into ]n'ivato life, but was 
admitted to tlio oliaiuber of peeis by Louts XVIII. 
in 1819. He died in Paris, 30th July 1833. 

€liai>tCV. flee Iliiil.li, Vol. II. p. 120 , 

t'Uaptei-hoilHC (Fr. salle rnpitiihdre), the 
huildiiig ill which the monks and canons of monastic 
o.slab]i,slnnunl.s, and the dean and jirebondaries 
of cathedral and collegiate olmrclies, meet for tiro 
managommit of the aiiains of their order or society 
(see tjATi(rsjrr;.i.T.). Chaptor-boiiHe.s frequently e.x- 
liibit the most elaborate arcliiteotnral adornment, 
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a*-, for example, those of York, Soiitlnvell, and 

AVellfe. The onf,'iiml staineil-yla'.s winihra's remam 

iit Yoik, and are of exfjuisite lieavity. On the walls 
of that of Westminster the original painting has 
heen discovered. Chapter-houses are of various 
forms ; those at York ami Westtiiiiistor are 
octagonal ; tlio.se at Oxford, Exeter, Cantevhuvy, 



CImpter-house, York. 


Gloiieester, &o. ate parallelograms ; Lichfield is aii 
oblong octagon i Lineidn, a (Iccagoii ; and \Yorces- 
ter a circle. In France tlie cliapter-lion.se is gener- 
ally square. Tliey are aliva.v.s contiguous to tlie 
cluireli, and are not generally placed to the west 
of the transepts. Tliey soiuetiines open into the 
church, or are entered by a pas.sage, hut are more 
frequently in emmeetion with the oloistem. In 
some instances there arearolios or windows hetweon 
the chapter-house and the cloisters to onahle those 
standing in the latter to hear what goe,s on in the 
chapter-house, A stone seat on a raised step gener- 
ally runs round the apartment. Chapter-houses 
were often used as places of sepulture, ami have 
.sometimes crypts under them, as at Wells ami 
Westminster. 

C'hapwl'tepec, a rock 2 miles 8W, of the city 
of Me.xico, rising to a height of 150 feet, and 
crowned hy a castle, which was erected liy the 
Siiaiil.sh viceroy in 1785 on the site of the palace of 
Montezuma. 

Char, a fash. See Cii.wii. 

Chara, The Charaoeai or Stoneworts are a 
aiiall OT-oup of common aquatic plants found grow- 
ing 111 large tufts, or even covering laige ex'panses 
oil the bottoms of fre.sh-water -ponds and shallow 
lakes, liraokish or even salt-water lagoons, &e., and 
of which tile systematic position has undeigone the 
most extraordinary and instructive vicissitudes 
Tlie earlv botanists, with K, Bauhin, liad no hesita- 
them as lior.setails (Eqnisetuni). 
In 1/19 V aillant proposed for them a. separate genus 
(Uiara) while Lrnmeiis, although at first disposed 
to regard tliaiu as Algce, as their liahitat siiggeste, 
decided that the small red male reproductive bodv 
mmst be a stamen, and the larger green female one 
a pistil, anti accordingly placed them as flowering 
plants among the Monaieiu Monmdvia. His pupils 


at most ventured to remove those to Iho Momauhia 
Moiwgytiiii, while Ho Jussieu regiirdtsl them as a 
I'eniis of Naiadaoeie (q.v.), an oriler of moiiomily- 
redoiiou.s aquatics with imieh leiluecd llowers. in 
himilar opiuiou.s ho was followed h,y De Ciimlolle 
and other omiuoutsystomatists : ami itwa.snotnn'til 
1851 tlialaearcful re,-uxamimiLioii o[ their slme.lnro 
and mode of reproduetion hy 'J’huret liimlly ilis- 
proveti the phanerogamoiiR I'iew, ami e.sLahlishcd 
their crvptogaiiiic nature. Kiuet' that liiiie the 
group liiis attviieted great atteiilioii, and is now on 
grounds of peeuliar iustiiictiveiiess, lioili morpho- 
logical and jihysiological, one of Ihe 
cl.assieal forms usually iireseutcd I o 
the hegiiiiier, not only in ervpto- 
gainic botany, hut general hiohig,\. 

Commencing with the vegelii- 
tivesystom, we iiiidthis apiiarenlly 
coiihistiiig of a stem witli ri'giilai- 
whorls of leaves arising at delinite 
points (nodes) of the sloiii. The 
internndes, or dislanccH lielweeii 
these, arc at lir-st e.onsiilerahle ; 
but as wo approach the apex tlies(> 
are shorter and .shorter, and iil, 
length wc lase sigdit of them in 
the crowded terminal hml. 'I'lie 
resoinhlancc to a young shoot of 
Eijnisctum is so far satisfaelory, 
and tho mineral iiienistalion (in 
some speeie.s ,so abundant iis to 
lead to the .suhstituliou of (lie 
plant for soouriiig metal) appeiii's 
to eonlirm tliis. The inernstation, 
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however, is calcareous, not siliee- 
ous. Even uniter mieroseopic e.s- 
amination we may at ihst s.vmpiilliise willi the 
old ol)server.s, ami Kcem to see in the hIciii a 
iimlticcllnhir Htrueture, even a eorlex; nay, to 
see under our very eyes the actual eirculiilion of 
the sap. More careful seriitiiiy, however, imaliles 
ns to repeat the work of later' ami more aeeniuU) 
o_ljserver.s. Wc see that this inoveiiiimt is not Ihe 
circulation of the sa)! in a stem, liul a streaming of 
the protoplasm within what is simply a single 
enormous cel) stretching from one node to tlie 
next (.see Gnui,). Tho aiiiiareiit corte.x is a .single 
layer of cells 
covering this 
iiiternoda] cell ; 
and tho whole 
vegetative 
.structure is un- 
ravelled wIiGii 
wc roughly dis- 
sect out the 
terminal hud, 
harden, .stain 
and imbed this 
in parallin, ami 
thus out a lino 
longitudinal 
section (fig, 2). 

An apical cell 
is seen which 
continually 
segments oil' a 
huver one; this 
divides (still 

tran.sver.seiy to the axis) into two now onos ; and 
the hiwer of these henceforth steadily huigllums 
as tile iiUornodal cell, while the u}!}ier uudevgoOH 
repeated division, until a plate of nodal eel Is 
K fonuecl. In the .simiilor family (Nitolla) tho 
mternode thus cnnsiKtH of a siuglo naked cell i 
m the higher (Ohara), this is inelosed hy tho 
.w-calleri cortex, a layer of smaller e.nllK proceed- 
in^ froiii tuoHe of tlm upper and lower uodoH ; 



Tig. 2.— LoiiKlliKliiiiil of 

tlio apiciU l>nil of Oluu'a. 
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atul itsulC Hhciwing a niiuor nodal and iiitumodal 
ai'i'iin^oiuunl. In all oasoH, from the nodiil cells 
there divide oil', ]iarallu] to the outer surface of the 
stem, a new set of apienl cells, wliiuli proceed, like 
the parent one, to form the ‘ leaves,’ reproducin';, 
that is to say, the stem structure, until they lose 
the pou-or of <livision, and end in a single enlarged 
vegetativo coll. A branch may ari.so from a new 
foi'inod apical c(’ll cut oil' in the axil of the oldest 
lo.'if of any u'horl, whilo the .so-eallod roots, which 
iix the pfiint in the mud, luo siniply nnicellnlar 
liah'.s, lengtlujnings produced from the .snimrlicial 
colls of iraried node.s. 

Tlui apparently very comjilcx and characteristic 
iciiroduobivo organs aris(! also at the nodes of the 
stem or leaves, in jinsitioiiH and numhi'm varying 
with the .siK'cles. (lommenciiig with the female 
{lig. Iki), which arises in the position of a hranch, 

we Ihid this to 
ho obviously a 
shortened and 
modilied oue. 

I ts apical cull 
forms only an 
interuodo and 
nod<i, then ceases 
division, and lic- 
comes onlarged 
and filled witli a 
store of .starch 
and other re- 
servo material 
to form an egg- 
cell ; while the 
cover or archc- 
gouinm inclosing 
this is readily 
HC'cn to hc^ a 
lucre modifica- 
tion of tlio fami- 
liar cortex, fn 
the male appa- 
ratus, or antner- 

idiuni, the limiieh straetnre i.s further modilied : it.s 
apioal cell similarly roniain.s all hut se.ssile, forming 
only a sliorfc node and interuodo ; hut .segmentation 
now hogiiis, thus recalling the heliavioui' of a nodal 
cell— -with which, in having below it an intcniodal, 
and not as in the case of the egg-cell, a nodal cell 
(lig. 36), it so far covresjumds. Eight quadrant- 
like cells arc formed, hut these now' .segment olf 
new cells in the interior of the spherical mass, and 
in the growth and development of these the nodal 
and internodal alternation of ordinary vegetative 
growth can still ho traced. Hooii, however, a iium- 
her of long seguiouted filaments are developed, and 
the nrotoplasni of these nndoi'goes rcjnvenosccuce, 
ami liecouics modilied into a ciliated Hpermatozoid. 
When the reproduetivc organs are ripe, this arche- 
gonium is easily hioken, and its filaments spread 
fi'eo in tlio water; tlio sperinatozoid.s escape in a 
myriad, and some reach the egg-cell of the arclie- 
goniiim hy moaii.s of a .small opening, which is left 
l)y the all but incomplete npgrowtli of the cortical 
cclis wliich form tlm wall of tljc arcJiogonium, 
After a period of rust, the fertilised ovum germin- 
ates, producing, however, not directly a new Cliara 
plant, hut a simple lilamont of colls called a pvo- 
einliryo, of which one cell segmonts into a node, 
and the oldest coll of this heoomos the growing 
point of tho new plant. 

The alliiiitics ami systematic, position of tho group 
thus still aH'ord ground for discussion, although now 
within narrower Innits than formerly ; .sonic syste- 
matists regarding them as a somewhat ahervant 
group of Alga', while others insist on tlioir reseni- 
hlanco tn tlio aruliegoniato oryptogains (see Veuk- 
TAiJids JtcNODOM), 'J’lie fruits of what seem to 
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have been gigantic Gluiraceie ( Spirangiuiu ) occur 
from tile Carboniferous to the Wealden, and onti- 
navy Cliaracoie are abundant in tlie Tertiary strata. 
See IIowos’ Biolor/ictd Atlas, and yaolis' Botany. 

Cliaraciu'iclic. See Salmonid.h. 

Cliaractevistic, See Logaiutiims. 

Character to Servant. The master is under 
no legal oliligation, either in England or in Scot- 
land, to give a chavaetor to his seivant, however 
long, faithfully, or efiiciently he may have served 
him ; hut, if given, the cliaraoter must ho strictly 
true, (ir, at all events, in accordance with the 
muster's belief, etlicrwisu he may bo exposed to an 
action of damages, either hy the servant whom he 
has calnimiiated, or hy a subsequent employer 
whom he has deceived. If true, liowever, tlie fact 
of ils being [Jrejudicial w'ill expose the master to 
no risk. In order to justify the giving of a h.ud 
character, however, it must, in general, be a.sked 
for hy the servant, a.s the master i.s not entitled 
ncedluasly to pnldisli tho .scrvunt’.s defects. Wliere 
asked, it will lie with the .servant to prove its false- 
hood, not with the nnistev to prove ils truth. The 
case of the servant lieing known hy the master to 
have comniitteil a felony lyhilo in his seri'ice, is, 
however, an e.xcoption to this rule, as, in a case so 
extreme, the maslev is at liberty to warn othcr.s 
against taking him into their employment. Ei'cn 
tliough strictly true, tlio character, if prejudicial, 
must not he move so tliaii the circumstances render 
necessary. Acts of petty dishonesty, sncli as are 
too common among servants, will not warrant the 
master in hramling him as a thief. Tho safe conr.su, 
in aneli a ease, is to state the oll'uiice, and not to 
descrilio it hy a general epithet, which may convey 
an ciTonooiiH iminv.s.sion of its magiiitndo. 

ft is probable that, partly from UionglUlos.s good- 
nature, and jiai'tly from a .solli.sli desire to get rid of 
a bad servant in tlie most comfortable manner, false 
cliaractei'.s are given in favour of .servants very 
iiiucli more freipiently tlian to their prejudice. It 
is desirable that masters and nustresses should have 
ill view tliat they may render themselves liahlo in 
reparation of any damage wliich can he shown to 
be tho direct result of thus inilioting on a straiigov 
a wrong which is unquestionahly within llie rea'cli 
of the law. 

By an Act of 1810, personating a mastor, and thus 
giving a false character to a servant, or asserting 
in writing that a servant lias been liircd, contrary to 
trutii ; and any person oll'eririg himself as a servant, 
pretending' to have served wliero he has not served, 
or producing a false certilicate, or alteiing a certili- 
cato, or pretending not to have been in any foi'iiier 
.service, &e., are ojl'ence.s at common law, jmnisliahle 
on conviction before two justices with a line of £20, 

Cliai’tMlc* or ‘ syllahle-pusiilB ' an tho Germans 
call it, is an aninsemont wliieli consists in dividing 
a word of one or more sylkbles into its conijionent 
.syllables, or into its component letters, predicating 
.something of each ; and tlien, having roniiited the 
whole, and predicated soniothing of that also, tho 
reader or listener is asked to guess tho word. As a 
sjiocimon of the charade depending upon syllables 
wo adduce tho following ; 

‘ My frsl 18 ploiiRlieil tor various rcnsims, amt gmlu is fro- 
qncatly liuricil hi it to lltUu piirposi'. Jly mnd is iiollhci' 
riches nor liimours, yot tlm foriiicr would p'cnoridly bo Riven for 
11, mid tlio lid.icr arc oflen laslolM without It. My wJiohi 
nppUcs ciiunlly to apvliiR, amimicr, niitmim, and winter ; ami 
Imlli llshiuul Ilpsh, pmlao and ociisnri', mirth and inclaiicholy, 
aro tho hotter for lieiiiR In d. An.s. .tVn-wiii.’ 

As a specimen of the second class of oliarades, 
wo take the following happy example from tho 
French ; 

Quatro nicmbros font tout iiion hicn, 

Mon dorniur vaut mim Imd, I't imm hml no viiHl rlon. 

The word is mv. lb is composed at four letters, of 
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which tlie last — viz. o, is erjual to cej'o, the whole ; 
zero itself being eqnal to nothing. 

But besides charades of tins nature tliere i-s 
.another kind rather iioinilar at evening-parties-— 
the acted charade, the cluar.acter of which is entirely 
diainatic. Half .a dozen or so of the company 
retire to a private ap.artment, and there agree to 
select a certain word as the svihject of the charade ; 
let ns suppose ireniento. The next thing done i.s 
to take the first syllable, Me, and .arrange a little 
scene and dialogue, each inemher t.aking a certain 
piu-t. This being accomplished, the amateur actons 
return to the driiwing-room, .1011 commence tlicir 
perforrmanoe, tlie io.st of the company constituting 
the .spectators. Care i.s taken to mention eomspicu- 
onsly, ami yet not ohtrusii'ely, in the couise of the 
dialogue, ttie woid hie, which is the subject of the 
scene. On its conclusion, they again retire, and 
devi,se .a new .series of incidents for the word Men, 
and r^eat the same process for the final syllahle 
To. Tliis being also represented, the.y retire foy a 
fourth time to contriye the final .scene, into which 
the whole word, jMemento, must he dexteroii.sly 
introduced .at an odd moment wlmn the spec- 
t.ators are thought to he off the .scent. The eom- 
piany are then .asked to gmess tlie word. In order 
to the effective performance of a charade of this 
sort, the actors must posse.s.s a g-ood share of inveu- 
tiveuess, self-possession, and re.ady talk, as the 
greater portion of the dialogue has to be extem- 
porised. 

Cliaratlrlidas a large family of bird.s, placed 
among the so-called Grallatoros, including about 
120 species, distributed throughout the world, and 
especially frequenting the shores of lakes and 
rivers, ’fhey run and fly with equal success, are 
often seen in migratory flocks, use simple excava- 
tions for nests, and feed, often at night, on worms, 
insects, molluscs, and auipliihi.ans. Plovers (q.v., 
Chamdriua ), Oyster-catchers (H.'eniatomis), Turn- 
stones (Strepsilas), Crocodilc-liirds (Pliivianns), 
and Sandpiipers (/Egialitis) are good examples of 
the familyy 

Cliarbon. See Antiik.-ix. 

Cliarbou Itoiix. See Charco.vl (M'ood). 

Charcoal is a term mo.st frequently applied to 
ch.aried wood, or coal produced by cluirriug wood. 
Fonneiiy, cliarcoal was the n.anie for ch.arred .soa- 
coal or mineral coal ; .and the word is popnharly 
used for the carbonaceous residue of vegetahle, 
anim!i], or mineral substances when they liave 
undergone smothered cornhustion. 

Animal Charcoal, Bone-hlack, or Iyoea'- 
BLACK, is prepared from bones by he.ating them in 
close retorts till they undergo the ju'Qcess of 
destructive distillation, when combustible gases 
and water, together with tire vapouis of various 
salts of ammonia, and oil, are given off, and bone- 
black is left in the retort. It is generally reduced 
to coarse grains from about the size of sni.T,!! peas 
down to large pin-heads, and is e.xtensively used in 
the arts for decolourising liquids, such as the .symp 
of sugar, and solutions of argol (impure crc.ain of 
tartar) and of the alkaloid, s, as .also in Filtci’S 
(q.v.) for separating chemical impurities from 
water. The general mode of using the bone-black 
is to allow the coloured liquid to percolate through 
a layer of the charcoal, when all colour is .'irre.sled, 
the syrup or water runs clear and colourless 
from under the stratum of charcoal. This power 
of absorbing colouring m.atters i.s .also ohserviible in 
vegetahle (peat or wood) charcoal, Imt not to such 
an extent .os m hone-black. The application of 
iieat to the liquids before filtration greatly facili- 
tates the decolouris,ation, and where the voinme of 
liquid to be operated upon is not great, the mo,st 
expeditious method is to boil the liquid and bone- 


black together, and then stram through lilteiing. 
iiaper or cloth. The compositioii of hono-lilaok in 
100 iravts i.s 10 of pure charcoal, as,sociated with 1)0 
of earthy salts— i.e. in the iiroportioii of one of 
pure charcoal in 10 of tlio commercial hone-hlaidv. 
The power of alworhiiig coloui.s appears to be due 
to the poiusity of tlio suh, stance, and is not I'esident 
simply in the pure chareoal ; indeed, the earthy 
matters (principally i>hospliate of lime and earhoii- 
ateof lime) c.an he dis.solvcd out of tlio hcmo-ldack 
hy dilute hydrochloric aeiil, and the pure charcoal 
thus olilaiiied only po.s.sc.s.ses about 0110 -third the 
ilecoloiirisiiig power of tlic total amount of hom>. 
Idack it was obtained from, 'ilms, if 1()() ))iirtH of 
ordinary' hone-black have the power of ariesting 
the colour from fra volumes of a given cohmied 
liquid, then the 10 iiartsof pure chareoal uliieli eaii 
lie olitaiucd from the 100 yiarts of limic-bhudc will 
he found to doeidmuiso only f/i/rr yoluuie.s of the 
.same coloured liquid; so that it is apliarent llui 
earthy m.atters in tlie lione-hlack iiilluenco and 
increase the ah.soipiioii of (he coloni'ing matter, 
ami thim render a gh'en weight of the eliarcoal of 
gTG.ater commercial wilue. Wlion .syiup of sugar 
and other liquids have been run tlinmgii hone- 
black for some lime, the pores of the hitler aiqiear 
to get clogged with the colour, and thu clarifying 
inlluence ceases, .and then the liime-black requires 
to undergo ilic process of rnch'ijiciiiinii, wliicli con- 
sists in relic, atiug it eavefully in ovens, or iron idiics 
inclosed in a furnace, when the alisorhed colour is 
charred, and the iKiuc-ldaek can be of servicu ouco 
.again as an mTe,stci' td' ccdmir. Aflev siu'cral ro- 
burumg.s, tbc bonodilack licconies of very inferiov 
absorptive quality, and is tlien disposed of lor ilio 
maiiufaeturo of lione-ash and ilissoh'i'il bones (hoo 
Bone Manpiuc.s). Jhme-ldack lias likowiso a great 
jiower of absorbing (idmir.s, esjieeiaily (l|o.so of a 
disagree, aide n.atuie, and eaii tlms lio (Miiployeti 
to deodorise apartmeuts, clothing, oiitlimises, wc,, 
or wherever animal mailer may lio iiassin,", inlo a 
state of active putrefaction. 

Wool) tbiARCOAL is the most iinjmrlanl , lliongh 
not the purest kind of (’ai'hoii ((pv.), M'uod con- 
sists of carbon, hydrogun, and oxygen, the last 
two being in the iiropovtiou to form water. When 
heated in the oiien air, it Imrus eomplclcly away, 
with the exception of a small while usli ; luit if tlio 
supply of .air ho iiinited, only the uiiire vcdatile 
matters hum .away, and most of the carbon reniaiiiH, 
This Is the ])rinci]ila of tho process of clmrisial- 
hiirning in coiiiitiios whore wood is abundant. 
Billets of wood are built up vertically in two or 
three rows into a laj'ge conical lu'a)i, wliii'li is 
covered over with turf or moistened cliarciial- 
asli, and hole.s loft at tlio liottom for tlm air to 
got in. An open space is also left in the middle 
01 the licai) to servo a« a tluo. lioap is nob 

on fire hy putting burning wood into l.Ue top 
of the central opening. The comlmstion jivo- 
cccd.s gradually from the top to Urn bottom, and 
from the centre to the outside of tho heap ; and 
as the central nortioiis hum away, fruuU wood 
is continually thrown iii at the lop, so as to 
keep the heap quite full, Tlio smoko is thick and 
white when the process is going on properly; if it 
hcconic.s thin, and especially if a blue Ihlme ap- 
pear, the wood is burning away too fast, and tlio 
eomlnistioii imist be clicekcd by closing tho Imles 
at the bottom, or by lieayiing I'resli nslies on (ho 
top and Rides. As soon a,s tho coiubustion is com- 
pleted, the heap is completely' coveri'd witli turf or 
ashes, and left to cool for two or throe davK. It is 
then taken to pieces, and the portions stifl liot are 
cooled by throwing water or sand u])on tliem. It 
is found that 100 parts of wood yield on the nvorago 
li-oin G1 to 65 parts by measin’o, or 21 parts by 
weight, of eliarcoal, Tlie charcoal tlms prepared 
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i& tlio befil siiilctl for fuel, lu Eiiglaml a large 
<]iuirility of oliarcoal oblaiiieil in fcho dry di.s- 
tillalion of wood in eiiHt-iron oylindera, for the pre- 
piiriitioii of erude aeutic acid. The charcoal tluih 
prepared is prcl'evahlu for luakiug {gunpowder, Imt 
IS inferior for other pur[)oafia. A peculiar kind of 
charcoal of a roddisli-lnanni colour, and hence 
termed rhui'hun roii.v or ml charcoal, is frequently 
])ro])ared for the niaiiufacture of the gunpowder 
used for sporting purposes, hy suhjeetiiig wood iu 
iron cylinders to the. action of superheated steam 
under' a pre.ssure of two atnio.sphere.s. Porvder 
made n’itli this charcoal ahsorhs moisture jjiore 
raj)idly than ordinary guiijiowder. 

The general ]iropci'Ues of wood-charcoal are, that 
it is black find hiittlo, and rotiiins the form of the 
wood from ^\’hic,h it is derired ; it is iiisiduhle in 
water, infusible and mni-volatile in the nurst in- 
tcn.so heat; ite power of condensing gases is 
iiollccd under Carbon (q.v.) ; and from its power of 
destroying had smells it lias been regarded as 
possessing considerable antiseptic, properties. It is 
lre<[uontly stated that charcoal is a had conductor 
of heat, hut a good eondiicLor of eloctrieity. The.se 
liriqmrties depend iijiou the nature of the charcoal, 
the lighter wood, such as willow, yielding a porous 
cliarcoal, with little iiowcr of eoiidiietiug heat or 
electricity j U'hile hoxu'ocid yields a very eonipaet 
cliarcoal,' n'liicli is a good eomlnctor of lieat ami 
elootvieity, and is admirably adapted for the u.'ihi- 
bition of tlio electric, light. (Jhareoal never consists 
entirely of pure earlion, tlio di'gree of purity vary- 
ing directly with the temperature at which it is 
formed I tlms, ehareoal oharrud at 480'' (2.1!)'’ C.) 
contain.s 65 per cent, of earhoii, while that eliavred 
111 750“ (Son’’ G.) ooiilJiinfi 80, and that charred at 
2730“ (1400“ C.) contains 0(1; hut the loss of char- 
coal occaaioned hy these high teiiiporaturea is veiy 
great, the purcoiitago yield of charcoal eoiTcspond- 
iiig to these temperaturofi being 50, 20, (unl 15. 

'L'he uses of wood-ehavooal are numerous ami 
extensive, It is very largely employed tm a fuel, 
taking the same plauo iu many oouutries that coal 
occupies here. Freiu its being proof apiust all 
ordinary chemical agcuoios, .suporiicial charring is 
often employed to protect wood from decay, as in 
the ease of fenco-po.sts, of telegraph poles, or of 
piles which are driven into mud or into the beds of 
rivers to serve as foundations. llTth the same 
design it is not unusual to char the interior of tubs 
and eask.s dostined to hold liquids. In a Ihiely- 
divided stale it is coiumonly I'ogarded, as has hceu 
already staled, as an antiseptic ; and there is no 
doubt that tlie oirensive effluvia from auiuml 
matter in an advanced st.'igo of putrefaction dls- 
ajipear wlien the putrefying .suhstaneu is covered 
with a layer of charcoal; hut iu reality the decay 
goes oil, without the emissioii of any odour, till at 
length the whole of Llie earhon is dissipated as 
earbonie acid gas, ami the hydrogen as water, 
■wliilo the nitrogen remain, s a.? nitiic acid. It 
has hee.u shown that the action consists in a rapid 
process of oxidation, dependent upon the power 
ivhich linely-dii'idcd ehareoal possesses of condens- 
ing oxygon. In a liuoly-divided state, ehareoal not 
only cotiden.sos gases Lo a inarvellons extent, hut 
iia.s the power of ah, sorbing colouring raatUws, hitter 
priiieiidos, &u. ; and hence it is of extensive uso iu 
the laliovatory. From the rapidity of its nlworhing 
action, tlie use of a res]nrator lilied with charcoal 
luiH been suggested to protect the mouth and 
nostrils in an infected atmo.splioro ; tray.s of irow- 
dored wood-cliM'coal in disscoting-Vooms, in the 
wards of hospitals, and in situations where putres- 
cent animal matter is present, exert a most bene- 
ficial influence iu sweetening the atmosphere, hy 
ahsflvhing and decomposing the oll'cn.sivo gasca. 
Charcoal is accordingly valuable in filters, not only 


for decolourising purposes, but likewise for assist- 
ing iu imrifying water for dome.stic use. It i.s also 
successfully u.sed to lu'eveiit the escape of noxious 
vaiioui.s at the ventilating openings of seweia, 
as it allows the free ji.assage of air, Imt condenses 
the olfon.sive effluvia iu its pores, where, they are 
destroyed by a proces.s of oxidation. Beside, s its 
emjdoynieut in the ninmifacturo of gunpowder it 
has many aiiplications in the arts. In medicine it 
is at present chielly used to destroy fetor ; for 
which purpose it is applied iu the form of powder 
or poultice to gangi'etious soies, phagcdoiiie uleers, 
&c. ; it is also hirguly employed in tooth-powdei.s, 
as hy its mechanical action it removes memsta- 
tioiis, while hy its chemical action it de.struys fetor 
of the Iireatli. In indigestion accompanied by 
much ilatuleiice it may be given in dose.s of two or 
three toa.spooiifiils siifipciuled in iviitcr, or may he 
administered iu the form of charoiial-hiscuits (see 
Biscuits). Very finely-divided poplar charcoal is 
regarded as the he.st for inedieiiial uses. For the 
pigments hoiie-blaek, ivoiy-blaek, and other char- 
coal hlackH, see the article Black. 

Chard, a municipal hnroiigli of Komerseishire, 
15 miles BSE. of Taunton by i ail. It is a line old 
market-town, with inanufaetures of lace, atul a 
111 ‘iglibourhooil rich iu British and Homan remains. 
Bop. (1881 ) 2-m. 

llliavcnto, a oonsidorahlc ris'er in the west of 
Fnuieii, liso.sin the .sontli-ivost of the dejiartment 
of II ante- Vienne, and Hows livsL NW., then gener- 
ally S. and WNW., mainly tlirongh tlie dup.avt- 
monts of Gharcnte and Charonte-Inlerieure, to the 
J'ay of Biscay, whicli it enters op)iosi(e tlie island 
of ‘Oldrou after ii very circuitmi.H eonr.se of 222 
mile.s. 

€lisirci»tc, a dojiartment of Frauee, forined 
chielly out of the old proviueu of Angoumois. 
Aren, 2285 .sq, m. Pop. (1860) 378,218; (1888^) 
.3(iG,408. It is generally level, with granite oif- 
shoots of the Limousin range in the north, and 
ehalk-hills in the .sontii, ahoundiiig In mai'ine de- 
posits ; and it is watered by the river Gliavente and 
Its tributaries, with tlie rivers ■V’ienne and Dromm. 
The liills are in many places clad ivitli chestnut 
forests. The climate is generally mild ami healthy, 
and a sixth of tlie surface is devoted to I'iiics, which 
Jlourish iu the dry, hot limestone soil. The wines 
grown are spirituous and liery in ilai'our, and 
are chielly distilled into brandy, whieli forms the 
mimt important of the e.xportR. Tnillles grow 
almiidantl 3 ’ in several part,s, Tlie priiieiiial manu- 
factures besides Imimly are paper, leather, felt, 
Mid pottery. CharontB is divided into the live 
aiTondissemonls of AiigoulOmo, Cognac, Bull’oc, 
Barho/deux, and Cunfolens. AngoulCme is the 
chief town. 

Cliarente-Iufi^ricnre, a maritime depart- 
ment of Eimice, formed priiicijially from the former 
provinces of Saiiitonge, Aiinis, and a small portion 
of Poitou. The Bay of Biscay washes its western 
lioundaiy, Area, 2620 sq. m. Pop. (1866) 479, ,529; 
(1886 ) 4'02,8().S. It is watered on its hoiiiidarie.s by 
the Sevrc-Niortai.se and the Gironde, .and in the 
centre hy the navigable Charente ami the enast- 
stroam Beudre, The surface is level ; the soil, near 
the coast protected from the sea by dikes, is mostly 
chalky and sandy, but very fertile. The commerce 
is m<T,'in!}' in brandy and sea-salt the evaporation 
from Hie sait-mar,shes from whioh the latter is 
taken renders .some parts of the coast very un- 
healthy. The oyster and pilchard lishcries are 
important. T’he 'chief luivhour.s are, tliose of Roche- 
fort and Toimay-Charento. La Rochelle is the 
chief town. 

Charcilton-lc>Poi»t, a town in the French 
department of Seine, ou the right hank of the 
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Marne, i miles SE. of Favis. Tlie bridge over tlie 
liver, ivhich is important from a militaiy poiiil 
of view, is defended by two forts fouiiiiig a part 
of the fortifications of Paris. At tlie otlier side 
of the riv'er is the National Lunatic Asylum. Pop. 
(1S72) 7141 ; (1K8()) i;i,o3:). 

tlllfll’S’C i'* exposition of the law made by 
the judge to the jury, in which he oomniente on 
the evidence and instructs tlie jmy as to the appli- 
c,ation of the law to the facts. C'iiarge is also the 
exhortation of a hisliop or aichdeacon to the clergy. 

Charge d’Affaires is a fomth-elass dij,>lo- 
matio a'<ent, accredited, not to the_ sovereign, 
Init to the department for foreign affairs: he also 
holds Ids credential.s only from the luini.sber. fciee 
.4mb i.ss.iDon. 

Chariot, in ancient time.s a kind of carriage 
upon two xi'lieeLs u.sed both in pe.aee and in war. 
The Koman form, the currus, was entered from 
behind, was closed in fiont and uncovered. It ivas 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, and carried 
eitlier one or twu persons, both standing. The 
word bi(ja is often applied to a two-hor.se chariot 
for battle or for racing; was a name for a 

chariot drawn hy tliree horses yokeil abreast, of 
which two drew from tlie pole ; while tlic qnmb-i(j(t 
was drawn hy four horse.5 abreast, the two centre 
ones (jiKjalci) only yoked, the twu outside ones 
{fumk’s) being attaolied hy ropes. The last ivas 
a form oomnion in the racing oliaviut of the 
circus, and in prooe.s&ion3. Tlie ciimis inump/utlii, 
in which the Komaii generals rode during their 
triumphal entrance into the city, was a chariot 
of particular form, being quite round and without 
any side open, while its panels weie richly decorated 
with carvings in ivory. The Roman writers .speak 
of the use among the Britons and some other foreign 
nation.s of war-chariots carrying iron blades or 
scythes fixed to the end of the polo ami axle-tree. 
The war-oliariot of tlie Homeric heroes {/ifiraio ) was 
aniiiewliat lighter than the Roman currus, being 
partly formed of open rail-work instead of panel- 
ling. ' Tlie oldest war-ohariots of 'whioh we rend are 
tlio.sB of Pharaoh ( Exodns, xiv. 7). All tlie eastern 
nations used them, and many Assyrian tablets 
represent heroes, -such as Seunacherih or Esarhad- 
don, riding in triumph at the head of their anuie.s 
in chariots Much heavier but otIierwi.se not unlike 
the liouiaii forms of chariots with which we are 
familiar. Two fine four-wheeled chariots with rich 
omaiiientation in bronze-work were dug up by Hr 
Petersen in a peat-bog in Jutland in 1881 and 1883, 
and dated hy him a hundred years hofoie ChriHt, 
See A.s.syRi.t. 

^ Ckaritics omistitute a marked feature of 
English life. There are akso many e.xcelleiit inati- 
tntion.s in (lennany and France. ' Tlie Deaconess 
House at ICaiserwerth, founded hy Pastor Pliediier, 
Father Zeller'.s School at Benggeii, near Basel, the 
Asylum for Poor Neglected Ohildion ,at Dussel- 
thal, the Bliml School at Illzack, the Evangelical 
Asylum for Discharged Male Prisoners at Lintorf, 
the establishments of Mr J. Bost at Lafovee — 
the.se with many others recur to the mind, and 
forcibly testify to the amount of philanthropic 
work being done on the Continent ; wliile in the 
United States the splendid medical and kindred 
benevolent institutions of New York and other 
great towns bear witness to the sympathy and 
banelieetice of that large-hearted nation, lint in 
no country are so many charities of suck wide and 
far-reaching influence to he found ns in Great 
Britain. Taking as an example London alone, 
there are no less than 1025 institutions of various 
kinds. This does not include the different bequests 
irnder the control of the opulent city companies, 
which if counted separately would amount to as 


iiiaiiy as 300 more, or tim .smaller semi-religiouH 
iiiissioiis of rvhich each parisli, a.s a rule, po.sse.ssas 
two or tliiee. Of the 1025 charitie.s, 813 have been 
ostablihlicd in the nineteenth eentury, and .58 since 
the year 1871). The oldest iustitutioii is ,St Bar- 
tholomew's Ihwjiital, Siuitldkdd, huuuled in 1123. 
Next to this come.s Bt lCntlmrim'’.s IloHiiilal, insti- 
tuted 1145, though tho pre.seut luiildiug was erected 
111 1827. The ediioalional cliaiillcs are mostly of 
ancient origin, and tins nmjoiity were founded in 
the 16th century — during the leigns ol' Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth ; hut some of le.ss importauue, in 
the gift of tho city cmupaiiies, for liie making of 
.small .school grants and so on, are even still older. 
In the 16th century such well-known iimtitutious 
as St I'aiil’.s School (1500), Ohrisl'.s Hospital ( l,5,5;i), 
St Peter’s f'ollegc, Wcsiiuiiister ( 1,500), Mendiaut 
Taylors' .School (1561), and Sir Hogm- t'holmh'y's 
School, Highgiito (1565), were fonmled. 'I'hero 
are upwards ol 80 different almshoiisn Imlldhigs 
coimeclod with tlie nietnqiolis, all'ording sliolter 
to more than 2000 inmates. Many are of great 
af>e— some indeed, as land ruse, in value, have been 
abolished, and the iinmey thus gained devoted (o 
pensions; the iddest are the Salters’ (lompaiiv’s 
Ahnshonscs at IVatford, fonmled in M5'l. 'I'lm 
hospitals and disjiensaries mimlxn- 13,5. 'Tim longest 
e.stali]ished are tlie general inslitutionH ; those de- 
voted to .special forms of disease are of inori' recent 
origin, a remfirk that a]>]iUi's with addil/iemil i'eree 
to the provident dispensaries. A enrieus I'mituvi' is 
to he noticed in the priueiiial lying-in chariHes. 
'Thaso were all ronmled betwcon tlm yi'ars I74I) and 
176.5. For the missionary soeieties, see Mi.snion.s. 
Tho iiiHtitntum.s for tho lilimi inimlsM' 21) ; in 
the majority of oasas, tlm Imnelit eimrej'red (.nkcK 
tlie form of a small annuity oi'_ pimHiim. A few 
of tlie orplian asylums date their iixislimee from 
the middle of the last eentury, hut the giealer 
proportion have hceii fouudeil siuee 1850. H is 
to tills form of elmrity that tlm iiresoiit gmieration 
seems especially prone. 'Whereas in 1851) there 
were only 17 institutions of this kind, them are 
now 58. A groat increase has also Laken place in 
the iiiimbor of cenvaleHcent lioiims, refiirmatory 
iiistitntimi.s, night refuges, and seeieiles for tlm 
relief of the ilestitnto. Following Iho I'xampio 
so admirably sot at Kaiserwevtii, imrlous mirsini'j; 
and philantliropie .sisterlumd.s have imeii eslah- 
lishcd, and within tlm Inst live yearn ue fewer 
than three prominent cliariLies liave lieon fni'iimil 
to provide poor city ehihlrou witli l.lie means of 
getting away for a limited period In the eoniiti'y 
or seaside. Finally, it may he mentioned that 
the. receipts of tho mel/ropolilan eharilics I'oi' tlm 
year 1887 amounted to upwards of .1.1,500, ()(>(). 

Seo Low’s Hmidlwe/i - {0 the Limlun CTmsVmi ( immm) ), 
and Fry’s; Do LieCdu, T/ie OlmrltU'a of Kiinipe (18(15); 
Oaininanu .and Gamp, The Ghririties of New York (lH(i8); 
Koiiiiy, Liyislatiiiu with reuard io Primo'lu t/iri'ii for 
Churititble Uses ( 1881) ), 

Cu.vun'Y COMMl.s.siONlOitS Were Ih'st appointed in 
1853j under an act for Hie hotter adininistratioii of 
charitable trusts. For many years jireviouH to 
this the subject of the oadowed cliarilii's Imd lieeu 
gradually growing in interest. 'I’lm eld (leurt of 
Chancery, with its slow, onmhrous, and vulumiHly 
e.xpoiisive procedure, Wfvs felt to he out of date, a 
now order of things wa,s required, and in espoeial 
some investigation into tlm conditiou of the chai'i- 
table funds was needed. By an act dating so I'ar 
back as 1601 (43 Eliz. ebap. 4 ), the Lord Uhancollor 
was empowevod nn|ler certain conditions to appoint 
oomiiusaiotieiu of inquiry, but these roiumlssionH 
had fallen into di.suse, and action was new taken in 
the person of tho Attorney-general— -a method that 
was at once calcnlalod to give rise to many ahusos, 
and prove inlinitoly vexatious. Tho (irst endeavoiu" 
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lo proonro tliu iiecoHHar.y iiKiiiiiy wan in 1786, wlicn 
untW Mr CUl)ort’H A«l/ (2(i (iuo. III. chaji. 58) in- 
foriualioii hail hcoii ohtaincil on iialli from the 
parochial clcrffy, (‘.hurchwavilunN, and overseers ; hut 
those reeoiveii no direot auUioiily fmm Uie Oliarity 
Trii.slue.s to make sneh imiiiiry', and theii know- 
ledge was thi'refore^ found to lie nnreliahle and 
inailoinjato. AcoordiuK to the returns then maile 
to [larliiunent, the endowed charities amounted to 
£2o8,710, IDs. 8d. a year — a .sum, as was aftor- 
ward.s .shown, ffroatly lielow their actual value. In 
1812 Mr JiOekharb, who was strenuonsly opposed 
hy the city companies, sucoeeded in passing an 
Act (52 (hso. III. chap. 102 j which required thatpar- 
tieulai'M of the income, isyntal, ohject, and tni.sloe.s 
of every existing charity, together with the names 
of the persons holding the deed of endowment, 
should ho rogistored with the clerk of tlie peace for 
the county within six mouths of the passing of llie 
act; anil a Hiinilar provision was niailo for all 
future eharities. A copy of eaeli registration was 
also to ho enrolled in (Jhancory. Four years later 
cominenced the momorahlo investigations with 
which the name of kord lirongham is .so clnscly 
connecLeil. In IHKi he moved for the ajijiointmcnt 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Huhjoct, and as a result of its deliherations 
the Committee rccommenduil that an iui|uiry 
into the <‘(m<lition of tho endowed charilio.s .shonl’d 
ho uniloj'takou. Tho lirst nommission for this 
purpose was appointed hy the crmvn, under an 
Act of 1818, ami further commissions of imjuiry 
were issued and prosecuted under that ami suli- 
sequent acts until 18;)7. In tho words of Lord 
Jolvii Iluasoll, tlieso .suecessivo imjuirios ‘destroyed 
many llagrant ahuaos, dctoelod tho perversion lif a 
largo amount of ohavitahlo funds, and led tho way 
to those further inquiries and tho.so remedial 
measures of wliicli we ha\-e seen tho commoiiee- 
inent aiul tho jirogross, hut of whieli the coiisumma- 
tion is yet to come.’ As Klmwiug the magnitude 
and extent of these investigations, it may ho men- 
tioned that the printed reports occupy no fewer 
tlian 88 folio volumes, consisting of .some 25,000 
pages, describe 28,880 charities with an aggregate 
income of £1,209,.893, and wevo compiled at a cost 
of upwards of half a million of money. Tlie result 
of the wide attention thus drawn to tho sulijcct 
was tliat in 1853, after much parliamentary and 
pri\'atu agitation, the great Charitable Trusts Act, 
lor the public, supervision of public eudowiueuts, 
was passivl, 'I’he powers placed in tho hands of the 
commissioners and inspoc.tors aiipointud under the 
act, however, were at first exceedingly limited. 
Jleyond a veto on suits liy any one hut tho Attorney- 
general, tho oommissiimors had only rights of in- 
quiry, of advice, and of I'eiideriiig as.sistance in a 
few cases where tho trustees themselvos might 
desire such aid. Tlie act enabled the Lord Chan- 
cellor to appoint two persons to he, jointly with the 
secretary for tlie time being, ' the ollleia! trustees 
of charitaWe funds ; ’ and those oKieers were cou- 
stitnled in 1851. In 1855 another act ompoivered 
tho hoard to apimrtion parish charities under £30 n 
year ; hut in regard to the remodelling of these 
institutions, or in any way making new schemes 
for their exLeudod usefulness, its operations were 
still subordinate, not only to Chancery, Imt to tho 
county courts. A further act, passed in 1860, for 
tho lirst time gave the oommissionors judicial power 
over oharitio,s of £50 a year, and like jiower, with 
tho consent of blio trustees, over larger chaiitics; 
hut being judicial, the authority of the com- 
iniHsionors can only ho called into operation at the 
suit of persons intcriisted in each case. Tho powers 
formerly oxorelsod hy the Court of Cliancery still 
exist in the High Court of Justice, but are very 
rarely called into execution. Should trustees prove 
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obstinate, or in otlier way,s refu.se to apply for 
new schemes in relation to their institutions, de- 
veloping combative tendencies witli wliich tlie 
coimnissionors have a difficulty in dealing, then 
the aid of tlie High Court of Justice is in- 
voked, Ctlierwise the wliiile administration of 
eliaritalile emhnvmciits, under sneh conditions ns 
above mentioned, lies in the hands of tlie Cliarity 
Commissioners. Hiulcr the jiirisdiotioii thus given 
various improved sclieme.s liave lieen estahlislied, 
and trustees numbering iipwaids of 400 auuually 
appointed. I?y tlie Act 37 and 38 Viet, cliap. 87, the 
powers previously exercised hy the Endowed Scfiools 
Commissioners were transferred to tlie Charity 
C()nimi,s,sionei,s for a jierind of ih'e years, and tho 
two bodies have since lieen anialgamateil. The 
commissioners liave also an important power under 
the Municipal Coiiiorafioiis Act, 1883, of framing 
.schemes for the aiqilicatimi of tlie property of tho 
corporations dissolved under tliat act. Since tlio 
year 1854 the amount of stock traiisferied to the 
official trustees of cliaritahle funds lias aiiiouiited 
to ,016,130,017 (of wliioli sum .0674,212 was lianded 
over in 1887), and 02,853,815 lias lieoii retransferred, 
leaving the total sum field by tlie trustees at the 
end of 1880, ,01 3,285,202, dividod into 14,723 separate 
accouiits. 

Tllli CllAUITV t)li(;ANISATION HOWKTV, founded 
ill 180!), took Us rise in a .sense of the evil of tem- 
porary relief, which manifestly toiiils to lower the 
self-dc)ioiiiloiico of tho recipient and to eiiconrage 
panpcrisiii. Previous to the advent of tho sooiet.v, 
many attenipls liiiil liccn imulo to copo successfully 
witii the dangers that attend the bestowal (if 
thoughtless charity. Amongst others, Edward 
Honiiisou and Octavia Hill liad heoii espeeially 
noticeahlc for their BllortH to raise tho condition, 
both morally and phpically, of tlie struggling poor, 
and for son’ie time district visiting comniitteos and 
several societies for the relief of ilistres,s througli 
the agency of unpaid alnionevs had been at work. 
Attention, too, liad been powerfully dirooled to the 
method of poor-law administration carried on at 
Eliierfeld and oilier continental towns. It was felt 
tliat some scheme for uniting tho charities of Lon- 
don in fiieiully business synipatiiy, so ns to utilise 
tlieir olfiirtH more oil'eetivcly and prevent imposition, 
was needed, Tliis impression gaining ground may 
he said to have originated tlie Charity Organisation 
Society. The ohject of the society, as stated in its 
report, is the iniprovoment of the eondition of tlie 
poor (1) hy liringlng about oo-o)ieration between 
the eliarities and the poor-law, and amongst the 
chariUe.s ; (2) by securing due investigation and 
fitting action in all cases; and (3) hy repressing- 
mendicity. At least one ropresontativo oomniitteo 
is formed in each of the )ioor-law divisions of the 
metropolis, and tlie society itself may bo said to 
consist of a federation of those conmiittees, at 
present uiimbering forty. Each committee appoint.s 
one or more cliarity agents to not under its instruc- 
tions, and an important ])art of their duties is to 
collect particulars as to tho actions of the charities 
of tho district and the relief given hy them; to 
receive applications from perBonn referred to tho 
ollice, and lo investigate tlieir claims ; and to keep 
..Ail. J.1. . „c 11... 


01 -idcnced hy tlie fact tliat tho society coniiiiitcs 
that in London alone from four to seven niitlions 
slerlhig are aiiimally dissipated in indiscriminate 
almsgiving, thus not only encouraging systematio 
iiieiuUcants ami impostoi-s, hut recldeR.sly wa.sting 
iiionoy wliich, if directed into the right channel, 
■would go far to relieve tho poverty and distress 
that exist. 

The miraher of affiliated or corresponding institu- 
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tions throughout the three kingdoms is upwards 
of eighty. A society based on .similar lines to the 
English Charity Organisation Society was founded 
at iinffalo, U.S., in 1877; and Pliiladelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Nervport, Detroit, Baltimore, Y asli- 
ington. New York, and many other American towms 
have .since followed the example. 

Cliai'ity, StsTEBS of. Bee Sistekiiood-s. 

CIlJiriVclYi is a Freneli term used to designate 
a rvild tumult and uproar, jiroduced bjr the beating 
of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with whistling, 
bawling, groans, and hisses, expressive of displea- 
sure at the person against whom it is directed. _ Its 
etymology is ohsenre ; the Germans translate it hy 
Katzcnmunil:, to which in English Cut’s-conccrt 
coiTesponds, In France, during the middle ages, a 
cliarivari wa.s generally raised against persons con- 
tracting second nuptials, in which case the widow 
was specially assailed. On the,se occasions the 
participators in it, who were masked, accompanied 
their huhbnb by the singing of .satirical and inde- 
cent verses, and would not cease till the wedding 
couple had purchased their peace by ransom. 
Charivari answers to the English concert upon 
‘ marrow-bones and cleavers,' popularly termed 
‘ rough music,’ with which it was cu.stomary to 
attack a married couple who lir'ed in notorions dis- 
cord. It was aiso got up again.st an unequal niateh, 
.siich a.s where there wa.s great disparity in age 
between the bride and biidogroom. The charivari 
or kshiveree' is not uncommon in the frontier 
districts of the United States. 

Sometimes these customs were of such a licentious 
and violent character as to require military interfer- 
ence. As early aa the 14tli century the eluireh was 
forced to threaten punishment, tind even e.xcora- 
inunication, against those who participated in them. 
In more recent times, the charivari, from its sug- 
gesting derision, ridicule, and satire, has come to be 
e'niployecl as the name of several satirioal journals, 
the most famous among which is the CnARiVAnr, 
which was established In Paris, December 2, 1882. 
Punch (q.v.) is the English Charivari. 

Cliarjiii, a Eii.s.sian town of Central Asia, on 
the Amu-Dai'ia or O.xus, wliere the Transea.spian 
railway between Merv and Bokltara crosses tlic 
river by a great bridge opened in 1S8S. 

Cliarkov', See Kharkov, 

Charlatan, a mountebank, quack-doctor, or 
empiric, and hence any one who makes loud 
pretensions to knowledge or skill that he does not 
possess. The word was intioduced in the ICtli 
century from the Italian ciarlatano, from ciarlare, 
‘to babble.’ 

Cliarleinagne, i.e, Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks (71)8-814), and Roman emperor 
(800-14), was bom on 2d April 742, perhaps at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and was the eldest son of Ikpin 
the Short, the hist Carlovingian (q.v.) king of the 
Franks, and grandson of Charles Martel On 
Pepin’s death in 768, Charles and his brother 
Coiloman jointly succeeded to the throne ; and by 
Cavloraan’s death, and the exclusion of both his sons 
from the throne, the former became sole king in 
771. In 772 it was resolved in the Diet at Worms 
to make war against the Saxons, for the secnrity 
of the frontiers, which they continually threatened, 
and for the extension of the Christian religion. 
Cliarleinagne advanced as far as the Weser in 772, 
pouring his ennqiie.ste by castles and garrisons. 
Pope Adrian I. now called him to his aid against 
Desiderius, king of the Lombard.s. Cliarleniagno 
bad manied the daughter of De.sideriua, and had 

1 1 lather because she bore liim no 
ehikhen, and married Hiklegarde, daughter 'of the 
cwabian duke, Godfrey. Desiderius had sought 
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revenue by urging tlie poiie to crown tlio Hons of 
Carlomaii, and on the jiope's refusal had laid waste 
the papal territory. Chariemagnc croHsed the Aljis 
ft-oin Geneva, with two armies, by the Great Kt 
Bernard and Mont Cenis, in 778, and ovcvthunv the 
Idnmlomof the Lombard.s in 774, The Lmuhard 
dulSs acknowledged him a.s their king, and lie 
Kociircd the pope’s favour hy coiiilrmiiig tlio gift 
wliich Pepin liad made to tlic jiapiil soo of Uie 
exarchate of Ravenna. In 775 ho was again 
employed in the mo.st northerly ])art of liis 
domiiiions, reducing the Kaxoiis to Kuhjectlon ; in 
776 ho suppressed an iiihurrectiou in Italy ; in 777 
! he so completed hi.s victory o\-e,r the Baxoii.s tliat 
' their nol)le.s generally acknowledged him a.s tlioir 
-overoign in an as.seml)I,y at Padorhorn. Being now 
invited to interpose in the wfirs of the Arah.s aiul 
JiooM in Spain, he hastened to Hint country in 778, 
and added to hi.s doininioiiH tlm region hptwoeii the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. From Spain ho was 
snninioned in haste hy a new iiismTCotum of part of 
the iSaxmis, who had'iulvniiced almost to ('ologmi, 
biitwliomhe drove hack to tlio Elbe. In 781 ho 
went to Italy, whore tlie iioiic ei’owmid liis .second 
son, Pepin, king of Italy, and his third son, 
Louts, a ciiihl three years old, king of Aqui- 
taine, The iSaxons, once more ^ vising iii^ arms, 
defeated and destroycil a Frankish army in 782, 
which Chaiiemagiie, after a now I’ictory, foarfully 
avenged hy causing no fewer than 4500 prisonors 
to he executed as rebels in a single ilay. A nioro 
general rising of the Saxons followoil, )nit in 788- 
785 tlie Frankish monarcli snccoodod in roiliicing 
them completely to subjoction, ami in |)ersiia(ling 
their principal chiefs to Kuhmit to baptism luiil to 
become his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
ah, sorbed in the empire of Chaiienmgnc, an oveiiL 
which hronglit the Franks into eontiu’.t with I he 
Avars. They, too, were now Huhdiieil, and I ho 
Iri-ankisli doniiiiions e.xtentlod to the liaab. 'I'lm 
eastern ‘mark,’ the nucleus of the Ausl.riiin oniiiiro, 
was established to defend tlio frontier in that 
diveotiou (708). 

In 800 Cliarleniagiie iiiiilerlnok an Italian cam- 
paign wliieli was atlcmlod with tlio most immioiit- 
ous consequences. Its ininii'iliale iiurjioso was 
to support Pope Leo HI. against tlm reliollioiis 
RomaiiH. When Uharleiuagim, on Ohrlstnuis Day 
800, was worslii]ii>ing in St I'eter’s (jliuroh, the 
pope unexpectedly, as it mipeared, set a crown 
upon his head, and, amidst the lu'clamiitious of (ho 
people, saluted liim as (!aroln.s Augustus, oiiiporor 
of the Roiiiaiis. Although this addod nothing 
directly to Ills power, yet it greatly ciiiiliniu'il and 
increased the respect ontcrtaiued for him, .siicli was 
still the lustre of a title with which woro associatccl 
recollections of all the greatness of the Rowan 
enipii-e. A schema for the union of (ho newly 
revived Y'esteni Empire witli tlm Emiiiro of tlui 
Easthy Charleinagiuds iiiarriage with Inmo (q.v.), 
the Bymiilino onipros.s, failed hy reason of Ireno*H 
overthrow, The rcniainiug year's of liis reign were 
spent iu further consolidating his vast omiiiro, 
which extended from the Ebro to the Jtlhe. 
Bishoprica were founded in the Baxon eountry, 
niany of the Slavs beyond the Ellio woro hronglit 
into dependence on the empire, and tliu liidor was 
recognised as the houiidary lietwoon tlio Erankisli 
(lomiiiions and Denmark. TJio empii’o wan (Ih'idocl 
into districts ruled hy ooniitsj counts H]K!eIally 
callecl 7narkgrafiM, w counts of the marchoH, 
defended the frontiars against attack ; and 
the unity of nilo^ was niaiutiuncd by ollleevs, 
the tnisst donvinici, who were sent out iu all 
directioms as the organs of the imperial will. TJiis 
organisation was promoted also by a gi'oat annual 
military muster and hy au annual asseinlilago of 
the high ollicials of the empire, Charlemagne 
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zciiloiixly oiideavoarad to prcraioto education, a}>ri- 
■culture, iirtH, manufactures, and eomnierce. He 
projected groat national worlcs, one of wliicli was a 
canal to connect the Rhino and the Danuho ; but 
ho deemed nothing honoath his attention which 
oniiccrned tlio iiitoreste of his empire or of hia sub- 
iocts. Ho rofpiired his wihjoeta to plant certain 
IcindH of fruit-trees, tlio ciultivation of wbicli waa 
tliua extended northward in Europe. His own 
douiains wore an example of superior cultivation. 
Ho had a sclmol in Ids palace for the sons of hia 
servants. He huilt sumptuous palaces, particularly 
at hia favourite re.siden(;e.s, Aix-la-C'liapollo and 
Ingolhoim — tor he had uo li.xed capitfbl — and many 
churches. Learned men wore oucom’agcd to come 
to his court. lie himself possessed an amount of 
learning nnusnal in bis age ; bo eould s]ieak Latin 
and road Greek. lie attempted to di-aw up a 
grammar of lii.s own language. Uharleinagne wa,s 
of more than ordinary stature, and of a nohlo and 
oommaudiug presence. lie was foud of manly 
ex(!rcisoH, particularly of imnting. His fame spveatl 
to all parts of the world : in 798 Ilaronu Al-Rnsclitd 
sujit aml)assailorH to salute iiim. He enjoyed good 
health till shortly before his dcatli, 28th' January 
81 'L lie was hurled at Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.), in 
a church which he had I milt thci-o. The greatness 
of ids dynasty terminated ^vith his own life. The 
rnlo of OharloinaguQ wa.s a nohlo attempt to coii- 
.solidato order and Christian eultnre among the 
nations of tlio West. _ It was a mighty task which 
could have been continued and consummated only 
by a sucoussion of sovereigns of like energy and 
.sagacity with himself. As his sucous.sorH were 
weaklings, his umpiro foil to pieces ; yet in many 
ways ho has had a permanent itdluaiice on Euro- 
pean liistovy. Ho ostahlishod much of what wore 
deatinod to' ho tlio beginnings of a now order. 
Besides hia Oa}nti(larks (q.v.), there are extant 
letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life 
was written in Latin by Ids secretary, Eginhard 
(n.v.), the host editions 'being by Jalfe (1878) and 
Holder (1882). See E. L. CuUs’s Clinrlcmafftw 
and his Times {18H2] i and for the Charlemagne of 
romance, the article Oiian.sons ue Geste.s. 

Charleroi, a town in tho Belgian province of 
Haiuault, on tho iSamhre, 35 miles S. by E. of 
Brn.ssels by rail. It carries on considorahlo manu- 
factures in hardware, glass, woidlou-yarn, &c. The 
district is rich in coal, and the immher of sinelting- 
furnaoes and nail-faetoric.s in the iieighhouriinod is 
very great ; udiilst tlie huge ironworks of Couillot 
lio witldn a mile of tlie town. The fortifications, 
begun by the Spaniards in lliUG, fell next year into 
the hauils of the Freneh, and were completed by 
Vauhan. After six exchanges of ownership between 
the Frericli and Spaniards, the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapella (1718) loft Charleroi in tiio po.ssession of 
Austria. lu 1794, after a protracted and desperate 
resistance, it capitulated to the Ereuely, when the 
fovtifioations were dismantled. The impovtanoe 
of the place from a strategic point of view became 
apparent during the canijiaign of 1815, whon, 
three days before Watei-loo, Charleroi was occupied 
l)y Napdleon, and tho fortifications wore restored; 
but iu 18(i() they were finally demolished. Pop. 
(1888) 12,1.50; (1888) 20,511. 

Cliavlcs, surnamod Martel ( ‘ the Hammer’), 
•was the natural son of Pepin of Ileristal, mayor of 
the palace under tlm last Moroviugiau kings, and 
was born about 688. After hia father’s deatlyin 
71ft, ho was chosen as their duke by the Anstrasian 
Franks, and at the close of a struggle with the 
Neuatvian Franks hecamo in 720 undisputed mayor 
of the palaoo and real ruler of the I^’ranks, the 
titular kings being mere puppot.s in his hand.s. lie 
had mucli Jiard lighting with the Saxons and other 


stubborn Teutonic races, as the Alemfinni and 
Bavarians, hut his great service to Christendom 
and to civilisation was that he rolled back tlie 
surging tide of Moslem conquest. The Saracens 
hiid already taken Bordeaux, overrun the duchy 
of Aqnitania, and advanced to tho Loire, wlien 
Charles met them between Tours and Poitiers 
(732), and after a de.sperate battle, in which their 
leader, Abd-ur-Rahmhn, fell, completely defeated 
them. This was one of the mo.st important vietoiica 
in tho world’s history, and saved western civilisa- 
tion from hopeless retrogression and ruin. ‘ But 
for it,’ says Gilihon, ‘perliajis the interpveta- 
tion of the Koran would now he taught in the 
schools of O.xford, and her pulpits might demon- 
strate to a circumcised people tho sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Maiiomet,' diaries 
finished his ivork by defeating tlio Saracens again 
in 737, when they load advanced in tlie Bnrguiidi.aii 
territories as far as Lyons, and by driving them nut 
of Laiiguedoo. He died on 22d October 741 at 
Quiercy on the Oise, in the midst of his victories, 
bis projects, and his greatness, leaving tlie govern- 
ment of the kingdom to bo divided between Ids 
two sons — C’arloiuan and Pepin tlio fcihort. 

€lliirles I., horn at Dunfermline on 19th 
Novemhor ICOO, was a sickly child, miahle to speak 
till his fifth year, and .so ivealc in tlie ankles th.at 
till bis seventh ho had to orawd upon Ids hands and 
Jcnee.s. Except for a .staniiner, lie oiilgreiv both 
defects, and hecamo a skilled tiltor and marksuian, 
as well as an accomplished scholar and a diligent 
student of theology. He was created Duke of 
Albany at Ins baptism, Duke of York in 1G05, and 
i’rineo of Wales in 1616, four years after tiie death 
of his dear brother, Prinoo Henry, had loft him lieir 
to the crown of three Idiigdoms. Tho Spanish 
match had hoeii mooted as early as IfiU ; but it 
was not till 17th February 102,8 that, with Buolc- 
ingliam, Ids inseparable friend, Charles started on 
the roniontio incognito Journey to Madrid, its 
objects to win the hand of the Infanta, and to nro- 
oui’8 the vestitution of tho Palaliiiatp to Ms brother- 
in-law, Frederick. Both ho and liis father swore to 
all nosBible and many impossible concessions to the 
Catliolias, but nothing sliort of Jiis own conversion 
would have satisfied tlie Hpanisli and papal courts ; 
and on 6th October he lauded again in England, 
eager for rupture with Sipoin. The nation's joy was 
speedily dnsliod liy his betrothal to the French 
princeas, Henrietta Maria ( 1 OOD-GO ) ; for tlie niav- 
riago articles pledged him, in violation of soleitm 
engagements to parliament, to permit her and all 
her domestics the free exercise of tho Catholic 
religion, and to give her tho upbringing of their 
children till the ago of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his father, 
James I.; on 13th June he wolooiiied his little 
hiight-eyed queen at Dover, having mairied her by 
proxy six weeks earlier. Barely a twelvemonth 
wa.s over ivhen lie packed off her troublesome 
retinue to France — a bishop and 20 2 irioRl.s, with 
410 more male and female attendants. Therico- 
forth their domeRtic life was a happy one; and 
during the twelve years following the murder of 
Bucldngham (1592-1628), in wlio.se hand.s he liad 
been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to yield 
himself up to her unwise infiuouce, not wholly in- 
deed, hut more than to that of Strallbrd even, or 
Laud. Little, meddlesome Laud, made archhishop 
in 163.3, proceeded to war against tho dominant 
Puritanism, to preach pas,sivo obedience, and np- 
hold the divine right of kings ; whilst great Strafford, 
from chanqiioning tho Petition of Eight (1628), 
passed over to the king’s service, and entered on 
that policy of ' Tborougli ’ whose aim was to make 
bis master absolute. Three parliaments were .sum- 
moned and dissolved in the first four years of the 
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reign ; then for eleven yeiiis Clia,ilo.9 nileil rrithoiit 
one, in it.-, .'itead with hubsevvient judges and the 
courts of Star Chaniher and Higdi Commis,s>ion. In 
1637 lie had blundered into an inglorious French 
war ; but with France he concluded jieace in 1629, 
with Siiaiii in 1630, Peace, economy, and arbitrary 
ta\atii)ii weie to solve the great iiroblem of his 
policy — how to get money, yet not account for it. 
Not that Charle.s cared for money in itself, or had 
far-reaching projects of tyranny (lie failed to enter 
into Strafford'.s scheme). Hut he had inherited a 
boundle-,s egoism, and, content with his own petty 
self, had little sympathy with the dead heroism (if 
the Tudor age, none at all with the nascent ardour 
of democracy. The e.^tension of the ship-tax to 
the inland counties wa,s met hy Hampden’s pa.ssive 
resistance (1637); Laud’s attempt to Anglicise the 
Scottish Church, hy the active re.sistance of the 
whole nortliern nation (1639). Once more Charle.s 
h.ud to call a parliament ; two met in 1640 — the 
Short Parliament, which la.sted hut three weeks, 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Stratford's doom ; and, his 
plot with the army detected, Charles hasely .snc- 
riticed his loyal servitor, Ids own kingly word, 
to feai.s for the qiieen’s safety : no act weighed 
heavier on hiui afterwards. 'The .same signature 
that sent Straft'ord to the lilock gave assent to a 
second hill hy which the existing parliament might 
not he dissolved without its own consent. That 
dodge, as extorted hy force, Charles imrposed to 
rtisregard ; and during his visit to Edinhnrgh, in 
the autumn of 1641, he trusted hy lavish oonces.sioua 
to bring oyer tlie Scots to his side. Instead, he got 
entangled in dark suspiicions of plotting the murder 
of the Covenanting lords, of connivance oven in the 
Ulster massacre. Still, Ids return to London was 
welcomed with seme entlimsiaain, and a party was 
fonning in the Commons itself of men who revolted 
from the sweeping change.s that menaced both 
church and state. Pym’s ‘ Grand Remonstiunce ’ 
justified tlieir fears, and diaries seemed to justify 
tlie ‘Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to arre.st 
the five members (4th January 1642); hut that ill- 
stricken blow was dictated by the knowledge of an 
impending impeachment of the rpieen Iierself. On 
22d August he raised the royal standard at Not- 
tiijgiiam/ and the foiu' years’ Civil War coimneuced, 
in nliicli, ns at Naseby, he shot\'ed no lack of 
physical courage, and which resulted at Nasehy in 
the utter annihilation of his cause (14tli June 
lo4o ). 

No need here to track him through plot and 
counterplot,^ ivith Catholics, Presbyterian.s, and 
bectarie-s, with the Scots and the liisli, with tlie 
parliament and the aimiy ; enongli, that, quitting 
ci? A?*' O.xforcl, he surrendered him.self on 

5th May 1646 to the Scots at Neivavk, and by 
them m the following Jannaiy was handed over 
to the parliament. His four months’ captivity at 
Holmhy House, near Northampton; his seizure, on 
W June, W Comet Joyce; Ae tliree months at 
Hampton Court; tiie &gliton llth Novemher; the 
fresh captivity at Cavisbrooke Castle, in tlie Isle of 
Wigbt-tliese lead up to the ‘trial’ at Westminster 
of the tg-ant, traitor, and murderer, Charles 
btuart He^ had drawn the sword, and by the 
swoitf he penshed, for it was the army, not pariia- 
ment, that stnod at the back of his judges. Charles 
faced them hvayely, and with dignity; Tlirice he 
lefused to p ead, denying the competence of such a 
rui+m 1 ^’sju^lliehig treated as a confession, 

on the thud day fifty-five out of seventy-one judges 
-.si.xty-four more never were present-afflsei their 
names and seals to his death- warrant ; four days 
later, sentence was pronounced. ^ 

^'-ell-known stoiyof liis 
meeluiess towai-ds hm persecutora, of the pathetic 


parting from two of his younger uliildreii, of his 
preparation for a holy death ; or how, on tlm 
morning of the .30lh January 1649, ho passed to that 
death on the scaffold in front of Wliilehall, with a 
courage woj-thy of a very martyr. On the .Muowy 
7th of Fehniavy they hoie the ‘white king’ lo his 
grave at Windsor in Henry VIII. ’.s vault ; in 18)3 
tlie Prince Regent had Ins leaden coffin opened. 
Six chiklreii survived him—- Charlu.H and James, hi.s 
•successors; Mary, 1’rhK'e.sK of Orange (1631-60); 
Elizabeth (lG33-o0); Henry, Duke of (Houcestcr 
(1639-60); and Hemietta, Duohcs.s of Orleans 
(1644-70), the last horn tun weeks after Charlus’.s 
final parting from his queen. At tlio Restoration 
Charles II, appointed, on his .solo aui.horily, a 
‘lorm of pr.xyer, with fasting, for the day of the 
martyrdom of tlie ]3lQ,ssed King Charle.s I.,’ to lie 
annexed to the Coiiiiium Prayer-book ; with the 
other ‘.stale-services,’ it Icejit its jdace thore till 
1869. 

A far stronger man than Charle.s might .scarcely 
have extricated himself from the dillieiilties that 
beset luiii; true, those dillicultic.s were largely of 
hi.s own creating. Riit was ho right in ahamloiiing 
Str.alfordy .should he also hai'e saci-ilieed wife, faitli, 
and crown ? If yes, then was lie wholly in the 
wrong ; if no, lie was partly— for once at least — hi 
the light. Vico.s, other than duplicity, he had 
none, its we use the word. lie wa.s viigno, vacil- 
lating, olistinate ; imablo to lead or ho led ; Hii))or- 
stitions, heedful of omens ; nnsympathetio and 
reserved where he diil not love ; iutdlevant of op]iosi- 
tion to bis will. Rut ho wa.s a good huslmnd, a 
good father, a good churchman— no man so good 
was ever so had a king'; no man so fallihlo believed 
so lioneslly in lits infallibility, li'or Clmrles ivas 
honest to his own conviction, s. His very iluiilicily 
was due sometime.s to schooling in ''icingrraft',' 
hut oftener to inahility lo see two sidos of a 
(jnestimi. Now he saw one, and now the otlu'r, but 
never lioth side.s at once ; and, just as he saw, .so 
he spoke. He was not a liar hceauHo Im hii’isd a ]i(> 
Milton’s oharg'os against him of ‘ all manner of lowd- 
nes.s ’ rank with Milton’s charge that ho poi.somMl hm 


father; and Bishop Ileher’s rash Hlatcment that 
Jeremy Taylor’s .second wife was 'gonerally believeil 
to be a iiatuml daughter of Charle.s, when Priiu'o of 
Wales,’ is harked hy no tittle of evideucr. Indeed 
an a pattern of culture and purity, one prinee alono 
m worthy to he named he.side him— Die Jato Prince 
Comsort; aiidlmd Charles’s lot falloii, like bis, on 
peaceful days of settled iiumavcliy, admiration, not 
JW> ""ght now bo our feeling towards him. Rut 
Cliarlas was predestined to sorrow. ' A tragic 
face P said the sculptor Reriiini, ns ]m looked on 
the triple portrait hy Vandyke; alvwuly, the 
sliadow of a violent deatli ovorcloiidod I hose lino, 
weak features, ’ 

Seethe arfidos Rikon Basihkk, IlnNiuM'TA Mama. 
ENGOANn, ScOTI/AND, IltELAND, LaUI), S'l'KAl'TOan 
f™’®, Pym, OnoMwian, Huad- 
BHAW, &0. ; the Ilistoviea of Ckrovulon, Ifallam, (Iroril, 

Life and Reiynof Chmlcal (6 vols, 1828-31)) ; Zeitm of 
^imlea L tn jJenrMtriiliina (Camden iSoo, 1366) • 
Chancellor’s LiJeof Chavks J„ IGOO-SS { md) ■. Cnlmiar 
of State lapm, me~/fl (18 voIb. WDS-82 ) ; Wro long 
articles on fche trial in the Atkcnmm for ilflimnry inifl 

Torfflo of Holland, &Vii.-iS (10 voIh. 

,ss' 

in tlm western emin to: 
^ai ed to Prance hy way of Scilly and Jersey, Ho 
CTb little good from two years spent in J’aiis • then 

rwlSn "nud ‘*'5 «®t with a hotter 

reception, and whence in 1648, with nineteen 
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Eugliwii royalist wav-sliiiiH, ho made an expedition 
to the Thames, llis father beheaded — CluirleB did 
his utmost In save him, even sending a curie blanche 
to tlie English parliament— and Ids hopes disap- 
pointed from Ireland and Montrose, in 1650 he 
accepted the terms ol the Scottish commissioner, 
and lauded on 23d June at the mouth of the Spey. 
That was a dreary time of prayers, fastings, and 
sermons (six sermons a day) for tlie gay young 
]iriuce. Less a king than Htatc-])risoner, he must 
sign and re-sigu the two Covenants, must put away 
Ids old friends, must acknowledge the sins of his 
house, his father’s hlond-guiltinoss and mother’s 
idolatry. Ihit the ilefeat at Dunbar (uid lii.s ‘start’ 
for the llighlaiuhs gained Charles somewhat more 
liberty ; and, liavin^' on 1st January 1651 been 
crowned at Meone, iji tlie folloudiig August he 
smldenly marched, with 10,000 men, into England. 
Few joined the Soots, and, catching them up at 
Worcester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d 
iSeptembor. E’or .six weeks Charle.s wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand ponmhs .set on his head, through 
tho we, stern and southern eountie.s, now hiding in 
I he oak at llo.seoljel, now riding disguised as a 
.sorving-man, nnoii lurking at Slotiahonge. More 
than forty pemoiis were privy to his secret, yet on 
lotli October ho embarked at Hhorehain for Nor- 
mandy, Thou followed nearly (.liree years of exile 
in E'rarioe, nearly two at Cologne, then three in the 
Low Countries, uoody evoiywdieru, everywhere pro- 
lligato I but at last, on 20th May 1000, (Jhavlos 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by tho 
fall of tho I'rotootomto, and tho nation's dread of 
military despotism. ‘It must he my own fault,' 
ho jested, ‘ that T did not come sooner back, for f 
liml no one hut tells mo he has always longed for 
my home-ooming.’ 

Of tho four parliaments that succeeded the Coii- 
ventiou, tho first or ‘Cavalier’ parliament lasted 
through nearly two-thirds of tho entire reign, from 
May 1001 to January 1079 ; from March 1081 
Charles raled without one. 'riie lirst seven years 
(1660-67) were tlie period of Clarendon’s ascend- 
ency, of constitutional loyalty to church and state, 
as anti-Oatliolio as it was anti-Puritan. Next 
came tho Cathulio-Prosbyteriaii Cabal, broken up 
by the Test Act of 1673; lind then tlio fierce struggle 
between the Court and Country factions, in winch 
Shattuslmry played the chief part, and from which, 
in the end, Cfharle.s issued victorious. 

As e.arly as 1661 he iieoepted a secret subsidy 
from France, and iin act of his reign was more un- 
])opulnr than the sale next year of Dunldrk. Tn 
1 665 a naval Dutch war, due to eonmiercial jealousy, 
was forced on by Claromlon’s enemie.s, who .saw in 
it a elianoo of ousting him. In spile ol two Englisli 
vioiorio,s, with an imleeisivo engagement between 
(Lowestoft, Downs, and North Foreland), in June 
1 067 Do Ruytor sailed up the Thame.s, and huraed 
several war-ships l,ying at Chatham — that night 
Charles was very merry in his harem. The peace 
■of Breda (2I,st July), wliich in Augn.st was followed 
by Clareudou’s downfall, left both natioms ex- 
li'au.sted, and France the .sole gainer. Temple's 
'Triple Alliance (2,3d January 1008), between Eiig- 
huid, Holland, and Ewedon, was on Charles’s part 
n mei'o bid for popularity, a moans too of raising 
hi.M price with Louis XIV. ; and by the secret Treaty 
of Dover (20th May 1070) he entered on an ofiensive 
alliance with France, lieoamo its pensioner, and 
undertook to effect tho conversion of England. A 
sea-fight with the Dutch in Southwold Bay (1672) 
was bloody but indecisive j and the str-ong anti- 
French feeling forced Charles to conclude a peace 
(1874), and to consent to the marriage of his niece 
Mary with his nephew William of Orange (1677). 
Still, by two other secret treaties ( 1076-78), and by 
also intriguing with the opposition, Louis secured 


his_ end, to cut England oil from continental 
politics. 

At home, the abortive Ravoy Conference was 
followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon- 
formist ministers (24lh August 1662) ; the Creat 
Plague (May to December 1005) carried oil' nearly 
seventy tlmu.sand Lemdouevs ; and the Creat Fire 
(2d to Otb Sentember 1666) consumed 13,200 
houses, St Paul's, and 86 churches. Sir John 
Coventry, for idain speaking, got his nose slit by 
Charles’s bullies (1070); tlie ‘slop of the Ex- 
chequer’ (1672) jjlunged the chief city bankeis in 
banlcrnpley ; ami Ch.arle,s’H two Declarations of 
Indulgence (1062-72) were met by tlie Conventiolo 
and To.st Acts, the Di.s.senter.s them.selves tleolining 
to share toleration rvith the Catholics, for whom such 
toleration wa.s designed. Clarendon's foes had 
cau.se to dread Clareniltm’.s .son-in-law, the king’.3 
hvotlier, Jame.s, Duke of York; and his open pro- 
fenhUm of Catholicism (1672) gave a pretext for 
.Sliaftaslrary’s Kxchi.sion Bill, and colour to Oates’.s 
trumped-up ‘Pophsh Plot’ (August 1078 to Decem- 
ber 1680), which Shafte.sluiry lostered, and which 
cost the lives of iifteen Catholic victims. Himself, 
if anything, at heart a Catholic, Charlo.s sacriliced 
them basely to his fears ; still, honour, brotherly 
affection, or French gold, would not let liim 
acknowledge Monmouth for his heir. But the tide 
had already turned. Men’s shame at that shame- 
ful panic, and disgust at the thought of a bastard 
on tho tlirono, caused a Tory reaction ; and the 
Tory reaetion drove the Whigs on to open resist- 
ance— the Kye-liousc Plot (108,3). Suafteslmry 
died beyond seas. Lord Essex by his own hand 
in the Tower, and Kussell and Kidney by tho 
hemlHman’a axe. 

What English king so absolute as Charles, that 
Sunday evening, when Evelyn saw him ‘loving 
with Ins concubines in tlie glorious gallery’ of 
Whitehall ? But on tho morrow he was struck with 
apoplexy, and for three days lay in a stupor. When 
he came to himself on the Thursday, ho would not 
receive the communion from Bisho)) Ken ; but, 
thanks to the Duchess of Portsmouth, a prie.'it who 
had aided him in his escape from Woroester was 
brought to his bed-sido, and by him ho was recon- 
ciled to tho Catholic Churcli. Then ho blessed his 
children ; blessed, too, the Protestant bishops ; and 
atlastjmssed away on Friday the 0th of February 
1685. On the night of the 1‘lth ho was birried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

So ended the worst reign in English history, 
whoso sole great measure was the Habeas Corpus 
Act (1679), and whose tortuous polilics arc gener- 
ally referable to one or other of tho following 
motives ; Charles’s fear of again being sent on his 
ti’.avels, tlie nation’s fear of a second great civil wai', 
its hatred of Popei'y and hatred of the French, tlie 
littleness of men's aims and greatness of llieir greed, 
and ‘backstairs ’ inlluenco, omnipresent, omnipotent. 
Snob as tlie reign was, .such was Charles himself. 
With a taste for the arts and for science, lie was 
able, slirowd, affable, easy-going, active of babit, 
pliy.sioally brave. His talents serve but to enhance 
Ids vice.s of utter selfishness and abject .sensual- 
ism. And yet with hi.s .snhjeels ho was al\vay,s 
popular; tho nicknames ‘Old Kowley’ and ‘The 
Merry Monarch' attest even now tho liking that 
they bora him. 

On 22d May 1062 Charles had married poor 
plain Cntliarine of Bragaima (1638-1705), The 
marriage was childless, and her indiionco on 
Engliah politics was slight oa compared with tliat 
of his numberless mistresses. Of tlicse, before the 
Kestoration, two only call for notice — ‘hrowu, 
beautiful, bold, but insiiiid’ Lucy Walters (1030- 
83), the mother of James, Duke of Monmoiiih 
and Bucoleuch ( 1649-86 ) ; and Catherine Peg, tho 
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mothei' of Cliavles Fit'/cliavles, Earl of Plj - 
mouth (1657-SO). Then came the siilendul ter- 
magant, Bavliara Villiers uv Palmer (1040-1/09), 
whom Charles nioile Countess of Ca.stlemaine in 
1G61, Duchess of Cleveland in 1G70, anil who wns 
mother of the three Fitiiroy Dukes of Sniithamp- 
ton and Cleveland ( 166l2-17.'i0), Grafton (1U63-00), 
and Northumberland (IdOn-lllfi). By ‘pretty, 
wittv ’ Nell (Iwynn ( 1050-87 ) Charles was father of 
Charles Ijeauclerk, Duke of St Albans (1070-1726); 
almost his last rvorils were ‘ Let not poor Nell)' 
st.irve,’ Tliere were, besides, ‘la belle , Stewart 
(Duchess of Richmond), the Duchess of Mazarin, 
and many more, with, last hut not least, the hated 
‘Madam Carwell/ i.e. Louise de Keronalle (1649- 
1734), tlie subtle, ‘baby -faced’ Breton. She was 
made Duchess of Portsmouth in 1672, French 
Duche.-se d’Anhisny in 1684 ; and she was the 
mother of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond 
(1672-1723). 

See the articles Enulaxd, Sootl.vnd, Monk, Lauduii- 
DALE, Leeds (Danby), Halifax, kc.; the Histories of 
Clarendon, Eurnet, Hallain, llacaulay, Ranke, and Green; 
the Diaries of Eepys and Evelyn *, Granuuont's tfemoira ; 
Masson’s Life of Milton ; the Calendars of State Papers, 
lG//9-it7 (21 vols. lSfi0-S7) j Harris’s £ife of Charles II. 
(2vols. 1700) ; Jesse’s Court of England unda- the Stmrls 
(4 vols. 1840) ! Hoskyn's Charles II. in the Ghmind 
Islands (2 vols. 1854) ; P. Cmmiiigliam’s Storii of Nell 
Chtgmi (1852) ; MoUoy’s Royalty Restored (2 vols. 1885); 
and Fornevon's ioiiLe de Keroualk (Evig. trans. 1887). 

Charles VII., king of France (1422-61), the 
third son and .suoeessor of Charles VI., wa.s born 
22d February 1403. On his father’.s death he was at 
the head of an army, with which he held possession 
of the southern provinces of the kingdom ; Paris and 
the north being in the hands of the English, who 
proclaimed Henry VI. of England king of France, 
and appointed the Duke of Bedford regent. For 
some time the events of wav were unfavourable to 
Charles, who was compelled to ovaouate in succes. 
sion Champagne and ilaine. In 1426 the Count 
Dunois gainecl the first victory over the English at 
Montargh ; hut in the year following tlie latter 
laid siege to Orleans, a place of great importance 
to the French, as securing a connection witli tlie 
north. At this time also, Joan of Arc, the famon.s 
Maid of Orleans, by her M’oiulerful courage and 
confidence of a heavenly mis.'-iun, roused the fervour 
both of nobles and people. The siege of Oi'lcan.s 
was raised in May 1429 ; the English retired dis- 
heartened, and gi-adually lost all they liad gained 
in France, wliile their cause finally became liopoles.s 
after the treaty concluded at Arras { 1435), between 
the French king and tlie Duke of Burgundy. 
Bayonne, the last stronghold in the south, fell in 
1451, and with the death of Talbot under the walls 
of Castilhm in 1453, the whole south finally passed 
to France, and' the Hundred Years’ War came to 
an end. Nothing now remained to the English 
across the channel hut Calais, with Havre ami 
Guines Castle. In 1436 Charles entered Paris. 
He next devoted himself to the reorganisation of 
the government, in which eveiythiiig had fallen 
into confusion, and under his rule France recovered 
in some measure from tlie effects of the tenihlc 
calamities^ which it had endured. His last years 
were embittered by the conduct of ids son, tho 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. He died at Melnii 
mi 22d July 1461. See tlie gi-eat work by 
De Beaucourt ( vols. i.-iii. 1881-85). 

Chai'lcs IX., king of France (1360-74), the 
second son of Heniy II. and of Catliannc de’ Medici, 
was bom at St Gennain-en-Laye in 1650, and sno- 
ceeded his brother, Francis 11, in 1660. He was a 
proficient in manly e.xeroises, possessed much physi- 
cal energy, and considerable literary aoconiplish- 
ments. But weak and wavering, with all his 


cruelty and cunniug, he was coiiipleluly .subject to 
the will of hia mother, M'ho.se counsi'Is driu'C him to 
authorise an act so diabolical tliat all Europe still 
shudders at the recollection. The atrocious imis- 
.sacre of Ht Bartholomew's Day, 24th August 1572, 
was the culmination of a series ol disgi-aceful 
treacherie.s tou’ards the Huguenots. Its cou- 
sequenees politically were the very reverse of 
favourable to the Catholie causi', while .searee two 
yeam later (May 30, 157-1) the wretched king 
died miberaldy, with all tho horrors of hell before 
his eyes. Bee B.vimiouiiMKW ( M .vkk V(bi v. mo S'l' ). 

€liarlc.S X., king of France (1821 30), thiid 
.son of the Dauphin Louis, ami gramlsim of Louis 
XV., was honi at Versailles, 9th Oetohor 1757. 
He received the title of Comto d'jVrtois, and iu 
1773 married Maria Theresa of Savoy. The taking 
of the Bastille on .Inly 14, 1789, ju’e.voutod the 
success of [tooHjj d't'ltil planned by yivtois and the 
court ])arty. The first euiigration headed by A rtois 
and Condfi then followed, and a luoro dlHiustrous 
jwlicy was never coneeived. The attempts of tho 
Imiards to re.store tlie old state of things m l''ram‘e 
by means of foreign iutervimtion did uioro than 
any .single event to insure tho fall of tlie tuouareliy. 
After taking a .small part in tlie war of 1792, 
Charles went to Bt I’eLershurg ; tlieiiee in May 1793 
to England. In sjiite of the failure of tho e.xpi'di- 
tion to Quiberon Hay in .IniU' 1795, another was 
attempted under Artois’ leadcrsliip in Octoher, hut 
he had not courage to land and place hiniHelf at tlii' 
head of tho insurgcnls, whom he hiisely hd't to llio 
vengeance of IIoclio and tho repiihlicaii.s. After 
this he liveil in oliseurity, partly at llolyrooil and 
partly at Hartwell, until the allies onterod Paris in 
1814, when he ap]ioarod in F'l'aiiee as HmUenmil- 
general of tlie kingdom, and Issued a ]ii'oi'lainal ion 
announcing the end of despotiKin, of ei)ii,s(',i'i|itionM, 
and of oppressive taxes. After tlie Hoeoiid restoivi- 
tion, in alliance with the jiriesls, ho hoailcd tlie 
jiarty of the Dltius in theii' slrneghi with the ('on- 
stitnlionalisls. Tlic aoco.sHioii ol Villein to ollien 
and tho mioonstitiitional charaetev of tlu' bill or 
I>art of Louis XVIIi.’s reign attested tim siieeess of 
Artois’ reaetioiiavy policy. Tlie dealb of Louis, 
on 16tli Sci>teiiibev lK'2-1, lirouglit him to llie tlirimo 
as Charles X. Ho look the oath of adluivoiiee lo 
tlie dilute, and was at first laqailar wil li all pavlioM ; 
hut he soon displayed his intention of reHtovin;'' as 
much as luissihle tlie alisidutisiii of the old l‘'reiicU 
monarchy. Pojnilar diseoiitoiit raiddly uie.rcased. 
Tho victory of tho sipiio.sition at the oloetions of 
1827 was followed by the resignation of Villidc. A 
ministry of coiiiproini.su, lioadud liy Mavtiguae, a 
moderate politician, snecueded in January bS2N, 
hut in August 1829 GJiarles called to the head of 
affairs the Prince Polignan, an o.xtroniu rojuilisl,. A 
iwal .spoeoli, of a throatoiiing oliametcr, on 2(1 
March 1830, was followed by an iiddress of ronion- 
strauee, signed by 221 deputies, upon wliicli the 
king dissolved tlie eliaiiiher.s. Tim depulieH who 
signed tlie addro.s.s wcie all ro-olected, hut Urn euiirt 
taking fresh courage from Urn success of (lie oxpedi- 
lion to Algiers, the celohratcd five ordiiiiiiices of 
25th July were signed hy tlie king, iiutting an end 
to the froodoiii of tlie press, already largely enr 
tailed, appointing a new mode of election, and ills 
solving the receiilly elected ehiuiiher. Parl.s took 
up arms, the gnard.s wore repulsed, tlic revolu- 
tion was aoconiplislied in throe days, ami tlu' kill"' 
found himself compelled to rotii'o'to UamlmnillcL 
As a last resouree, lie ahdieatud llio throne on 2(1 
August 1830 ill favour of his grandHon, the little 
(jomtp. dp. (,hn.mL„v,i xhit it was too lato : llio 


revolution was ooiuplotcd, and Lonis-Philippo, Duke 
ol Orleans, was chosen king of the Frmmli. tfiiarles 
then travelled through France to Clmrhourg, and 
embarked for England in an American sMii. Ho 
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resided for homo Lime at Holyrood again, and after- 
wards at Prague, taking no part in tlie political 
intrigues and attempts of the Dueheas de Berri. 
He died of cholera at Gtirz on 6th Novenihcr 
18,30. 

Chai'les V., emporov of Genuiiny, hy the 
extent of hi.s dominion.^ mid hy virtue of his own 
gcniu,s the greatest European potentate of the 
Kitli century, was horn at Lhent in 1500. Eroni 
his father i’iiiU]), the son of tlie Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Mary of Burgundy, he inherited the 
dominion of the Low (Jountvics, the county of 
Burgundy, and a strong claim to the imperial 
crown ; from his mother, Joanna, the daughtor of 
Ferdinaml and Isabella, he .also inherited the king- 
dom, s of Spain and Naples, and the Spanimi 
ac(iuisitiona in America. Clrarles’s education was 
intrusted to Adrian of Utrcclit, afterwards pope 
under tiro title of Adrian VI., and IVilliam de 
Croy, an o.xperienced politician, wlio oiirly initialed 
hi.s pujril into the arts of govornnient, and gained 
an aiicondcnoy or'cr liim wliicli determined Cliarle.s’.s 
policy during the early yoairs of Iris nilc. To 
Adrian Oh.arlcs owed little, and to the cird his 
scholastic acimireraentH wore hut meagre. His 
grandfather, Eerdinand, died in 1516, and the 
next year Clrarles left the Netherlands for Spaiir, 
whei'e ho was acknowledged joint ruler with hia 
mother .Ioanna, who was iueurahly msaue. On 
the death of his grandfather, Maximilian, in 
1519, he was elected to the imperial crown from 
a numher of competitors, little, liowever, to the 
aatisfnetion of his Bpanish .sulijects, who saw in 
this honour a hloiv at their divn inloroslH and 
iiiiportanuo. The following year Uliarlos wms 
crowned oini)oror at Ai.x-la-Chapollo, and a few 
months later ( 1521 ) presided at the famous Diet of 
"Worms. The main question he had hero to settle, 
the question of the ro.Mpcotivo olaima of the 
Catholics and the followers of Lutlior, was to the 
end of his reign the great prohlom which Charles 
had to settle in Germany. At this Ida liv.at diet, 
he displayed the policy winch, whenever it was in 
liis power, he ever afterwards pursued— the restora- 
tion of Germany to the papal sec. The finding of 
this diet was an edict against Luther and hia 
opinion-s, and by this edict Charles, at tlie outset of 
hi,s I'sign, leagued himself udth Rome against the 
national sentiinent of Germany. 

The history of We.stern Europe during the next 
quarter of the century is in large degree the history 
of the rivalry of Charles and Praiieis I. of Euaiice. 
According to their respooUve interests, Henry VIII. 
of England and the siioccssive popes now favoured 
the one, and now the other ; and the result of the 
couIIicUiig interests of all those potentates w.as 
almost eontinuons war during the whole of that 
period. The Treaty of Madrid (152G), the Ladies’ 
Peace of Camhrai (1329), and the Peace of Creapy 
(1544) maybe regarded as marking the successive 
.stop.s in the struggle, Tlie points in dispute between 
Charles and h'rniieis were these ; Charles laid claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy as having been unjustly 
appro] U'iateii byLoui.s XI., and also to the duchy 
of Milan as a lief of the empire. Fvanois, on his 
part, maintained his right to these territoiie-s, 
demanded homage of Charles for Flanders and 
Artois, and made it a ground of oil'enoe that 
Spain luad diHpo.ssessod Joan d'Alhret of his king- 
dom of Navarro. It was in Italy that the war 
between the two nionarchs Ava,s carried on most 
vigorously ; and during the lust period the result 
was altogether in Chailes’s favour. Mainly at the 
instance of "Wolsey, Henry AHII. actively aided 
the emperor, wlio was still further strengthened 
by Francis’ quarrel with his greatest subject, the 
Cnnstahle Bourbon, who formed a league vvitli 
Charles aaul Henry Vlll. for the complete subjuga- 


tion of France. In 1524 the troops of Charles drove 
the French out of Italy, invaded Provence, and 
uusuccessfully besieged Marseilles. Next year 
Ibvmcis, in the endeavour to recover the duchy of 
Milan, was defeated and taken piisoner .at I’avia, 
and afterwards conveyed to Madrid. In ]o2(i lie 
was released after signing a treaty in which he 
yielded to Charles on all the ))oints at dispute be- 
tween them. In this year Charles married Isabella, 
sister of John III. of Portng.nl, to whom ho was 
imich devoted. Meanwhile, there was a growing 
alarm at the successes of Charles, and the Holy 
League was formed against him hy I^ope Clement 
VII., Henry Vlil., Francis, and the Venetians. In 
1527 a motley army of Sjianiards, Italians, and 
Germans, led hy Boiiidion, who fell in the assault, 
sacked Iloine, and imprisoned the pope, to the 
hoi-ror of all Cliiislondom. Charles was denounced 
as tlie author of the sacrilege, and cartels of 
defiance were .sent to liim by Hemy and Fmneis. 
He disclaimed all part in the allair; yet it was 
altogether in his interest that it should have 
iiappcned, as the pope was then the most active of 
Ids enemies. The failure of Francis to seize the 
kingdom of Naples led to the Peace of Camhrai 
(1620), hy which Charles was left master of Italy, 
and was relieved from his homage for Flanders ami 
Artois. 

During all these years diaries had been resi- 
dent in Spain, where, on his arrival from Ger- 
many, he had found things in an extremely un- 
.settlod .stale ow’ing to certain encroachments lately 
made on tlie iirivileges of tlie great cities. A 
general insurrection had taken jilace during his 
abseiit'o, which only after a iivotraotod struggle 
had lieon quelled by the help of the nobles. 
Charles, hy his tact and policy, succeeded in cein- 
pletely jiuttiiig down the sedition ; and, while 
largely increasing the power of the crown, con- 
trived to render liimself highly popular throughout 
the country. Ail through his reign, however, he 
had great liillioulty in extorting from tlie Sjianish 
Cortes the funds necessary to carry on his foreign 
schemc.s. In 1520 Charles proceeded to Italy, and 
at Bologna was oinwned hy the pope king of Lom- 
bardy and emperor of tbe liomans. As lie was on 
his way to Germany, where the religious difficulty 
was still the burning question, he urged the po]ie, 
though unavailingly, to call a geuor.al council 
which slioiikl settle once for all the points at issue. 
At the Diet of Augsburg ( 1530 ) Charles cmillrmed 
the Edict of Worms, and the Protestants (now first 
so called), in .self-defence, formed the League 
of SJciniialkald. Tlie threat of an invasion hy the 
Turkish sultan, however, forced Charles to make 
important concessions, and with tlie support of the 
apiiea.sed Protestants he was enabled to take the 
liofd against the 'I’urka. No battle ensued, hut the 
sultan was forced to retire ; .and diaries vva.s again 
at Uherty to I'eLnrn to Spain hy way of Italy, where 
once mere lie earnestly urged on tlie pmie the 
necessity oi a general council. In 1535 Charles 
achieved in jiorsou the most brilliant of all his 
exploits — the deslniction of the poiver of the great 
corsair Barbarossa, and the capture of Tunis. 
Meanwhile, Francis was still in active hostility 
agahist him; and in 1530 Charles himself once more 
proceeded to Italy and invaded Provence with a 
large army. By making the country a desert, 
Francis forced his enemy to retire without effecting 
any actual onnqne.st. As another expedition into 
Picardy had also miscarried at tlie same time, 
this was tliG roD,st disastrous year that Chavlas 
had yet experienced. War, however, still jn’o- 
ceede'd; and Francis, in desperation, and to the 
disgust of Christian Euro]ie, called in the aid of 
the Turk. In 16.38, both parties hoing noiv ex- 
hausted, the pope (Paul III.), Francis, and Charles 
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met at Nice, ami agi’ecd to a ten years truce on 
the condition that they should retain the possessions 
tlien in their hands. 

The year 1539 for Spain one of the most 
important during Cliarlea’s rule. To meet his 
estraoi‘din,T.i'\' expenditure, Cliarles held in that 
vear a meeting of Cortes with the view of gam- 
ing its consent to tlio imposition of new taxes. 
As at this meeting the nobles were especially 
refractory, they were thenceforward excluded froin 
tlie Cortes ; and from this time dates the decline of 
their power in the state. In the same year, by the 
romantic courtesy of Francis, Charles travelled 
through France to the Low Countries, where the 
insurrection of Ghent, on account of a certain 
illeg.-il tax, called for liis presence. After having 
fpimled this insurrection with the utmost severity, 
and .stripped the town of all its ancient privileges, 
Charle.s proceeded to Germany, where another diet 
held to settle the religious differences wa.s as un- 
successful as its predeces-soi's. During this journey 
also Charles engaged in the mo.st diaa.strous of all 
Ids enterprises. In the autumn of 1541, against 
the adi'ice of his most experienced seamen, he con- 
ducted from Italy a fleet against Algiers, whose 
piracies had been the terror of the south of Europe. 
A succession of stonns completely de.stroyed the 
fleet, and Charles himself with difficulty reached 
the coast of Spain. A new ijuarrel h.ai'ing arisen 
between Charles and Francis regarding the ducliy 
of Jlilan, the ten years’ truce fell tlirough, and 
war again went on for the next three years. The 
mo, St notable event of the war was the wintering 
of the Turkish fleet at Toulon, by arrangement 
with the French king, at which Henry VIII. 
was so indignant that he concerted with Charles 
an invasion of France, when the emperor actually 
came within two days’ inarch of Paris. By this 
double invasion Francis was again forced to make 
an unfavourable peace— that of Crespy (1344), by 
which he once more renounced all claiims to Italian 
territory, and agreed in conjunction with Charle.s 
to make ivar on the Turks. 

Having thus triuniplieJ over Francis, whoso 
death in 1547 left his hands freer than they 
had ever been .since the beginning of his reign, 
Cliarles now sought to carry out the policy he 
hail always had at heart with regard to Ger- 
many, In this policy he had two objects — the 
suppression of Protestantism and the succession 
of his son Philip to the imperial crown. The 
news that Charles had made a league with the 
pope for the extinction of here.sy drove the Pro- 
testants to arms, hut two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and two of their most important 
leaders, the Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of 
Saxony, taken prisoners. The Augsburg Iiitarira 
( 1548 ) followed as a temporary arrangement till a 
general religious council should settle all ditficulties. 
This arrangement did not satisfy the Catholics, 
but it was especially objectionable to the Protest- 
ants, ujion whom it was forced with great violence. 
Charles’s severe enforcement of the Interim, his 
cruel treatment of the Landgrave of Hos.se and the 
Elector of Saxony, and his evident de,sign to make 
himself absolute master of Germany, led to the 
overthrow of all Ids plans. Maurice of , Saxony, 
a young man of extraordinary talents and great 
ambition, who, althougli a Protestant, had liituerto 
•Seemed to support Charles in all his schemes, 
saw that the emperor’s power rested in reality on 
a most insecure foundation. By a subtle line of 
policy Maurice contrived to gather round him a 
large army, while Charles, still trusting in his 
hdehty, had dismissed the troops by whose aid he 
had lately had Germany at his feet. The emperor 
all hut fell into the hands of Maurice, who was now 
in a position to command the most favourable eon- 
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ditions for the Pi'ote.staiits. Aocordiugly, by tlie 
Treaty of Passau ( 1.552), and, after tlio (loath of 
Maurice, by the Peace of Aug.sburg (15,5,5), Pro- 
testantism received legal vecogiiitioii, and Charles 
.saw his life’s schemes llmilly baflied. lu Ids otlwr 
object he was equally unsuccessful. ^ Ho had tried 
in vain to iier.suade his brother Ferdinand t.o waii-e 
his claims to the ompiro in favour of I’hilip, ami 
the princes of Germany, ('atliolic a.s well as Pro- 
testant, refu.sed to uiiterLain Cluirlcs's .snggcsLicJn. 
Thus disappointed in Ids doarost hoiies, and broken 
in health by repeated attacks of the gout, to wlucli 
he had been subject since his 2S)tli year, Charles 
publicly resigned in favour of his son ( 15.55), whom 
he liad married the previous year to Mary of Eng- 
land. Retiring to the iiumiistery of YusLo, in a 
beautiful valley of Rstruniaduva, bo H))imt tho rest 
of his life in completo secluhion. _ Mnch of liis time 
was given up to religions exercises, hut Ik; never 
ceased, almost till his death on 21sL Scqitcmher 
1658, to take the keenest interest in iill'airH of 
.state, and hi.s advice, .still gh’uii in omergcncicH, 
was received by Ins son with tlio grcai.i'st respoc.t. 

Charles V. and Luther, (ho two most pronduont 
figures of the Kltli century, are also the best ve- 
presentatives of its great eimllieting priiu'i]deH. 
Tbe religions revolution, and the spirit of nation- 
ality which that revolution evoki'd wlnn'ovev it was 
renl’iserl, are the ideas associated witli the name of 
Lutlier. Tlie aim of Charles was a gn-at cumin' in 
Western Eunmo, of which tlio jiopo slioiild Tie tlio 
spiritual, tho liousc of Austria tho toniporal, lioiul. 
In opposing tin's aim, and thus prosui'vhig tlio 
balance of power hh well as tlioinilividniility of tlio 
Western nations, Francis, according to Haiiho, was 
justifled in calling in tlio Turks. Gharlos had 
a mind and heart miual to groat midortakings j 
yet he not only failed to aehiovo his imi'))oso 
during his life, hut lieijnoathod to his son a ]iolicy 
attended by tho most ilisaslrons n'sulls. It was 
in. carrying out this policy that Philip lost tho 
NetherlamlB to .Spain, and that lio annstod Spain 
itself in its national dovelopmont. Tho poHiiion 
also in wliioli Charlo.s loft tho roligiims (|uostion 
by the Peace of Augsburg inevitably led (.o tho 
Tliirty Ycnv.s’ War, with all its frightful coimo- 
queiices to Germany. Cliarlcs’s ]ii'vsunal quali- 
ties were such as to win liini the all'cction of his 
immodiato dependents, and to reiuh'v him inqm- 
lav with all olas.sos of Ids subjects among all the 
peoples under his sway. JIo Av'as sincerely iloi’otod 
to the cluu'oli, and rolighms inotivcH greatly indn- 
enced him in all his couiisols. His iiiival.o morals 
hear a favourahlo comparison witli Miiiho of con (cm- 
povary priiice.s. In person ho was slight ami graeo- 
fiih and his imuinors were mavkwl liy singular 
refinement and dignity ; hut throughout all his 
life he was haunted by the dri'ad of liis mother’s 
mental allliction. Don John (q.v, ) of An, stria was 
an illegitimate son of Charles V. 

_ Sod UobGrtson’s Life of Charlea V., and Prosoott’s con- 
tinuation; lliinlco’a Iliatorn of the itefoi'miitiim in tier- 
nmny; Sir 5V. Stirliiig-Ma.'iwoll’s Olohiev Life of Chatits 
V. ; and Mignot’s CharteH-Qiiiul, 

Cluirlcs X., or GHAKLis.s-Gu,s'CAvirH. king of 
.Sweden (Ifi54-(i0), the son of John Gasiiuir, 
Count Palatine, and Gatherino, sistov of Gustavus- 
Adolplius, was hum at Nykiiphig, HUi November 
b «fuflies at Upsala, ho took iiart in 

the lliivty Years’ War under TorsLoimolm. ( )n tho 
abdication of his cccoiitrie cousin, (iuoon Ghristiiia, 
whom lie liad wooed in wiiii, Cliaiios sncc.i'i'deil as 
next heir to tho throne of a kingdom wlileh the 
tolly and extravagance of tho queoii had reducoil 
to an aluio.st bankrupt condition. Gharlos was 
the second of thu_ three great warrior-nionarclm of 
oweden, but unlike liis uncle, who could plead 
religious grounds, and his graudson, wlio was at 
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fiyut forced to light for Helf-proaei-ration, Cliarles 
seenied to make wai- principally for -war’s sake. 
He was iii)\r free to gratify liia passion for war. 
First ho attacked Poland in July 10155, hecause the 
Polish king had not resigned his claim to the 
Swedish throne, and in a few -weeks overran the 
whole country. Next he forced the Great Elector 
of Hrandenhnrg to acknowledge his lordship over 
the ilnchy of Prn.ssia, then crushed tiie force, s of the 
Polisli king anew in a terrible three-days’ battle .-it 
Warsaw ( July ‘28-,?0| 1056). He next !is.sailed the 
Danes, who had declared war against him, cro.s.sed 
tlie Great and Little Belt on the ice, and speedily 
made liiinself master of all the uontinental |)osse.s- 
sions of Denmark. Marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he extorted the Tj-oaty of lioeskild 
(7th Marcli 1658), wliich gav'o to Sweden Halland, 
Scania, llleekingon, Ilornliolni, and the other Danish 
possessions l)oyon(i the Sound, and emancipated 
iSwodcn from the Sound Duos, His oders to the 
Dntcli and Englisli to share in tlio partition of 
Denmark lieing deeliued, lie invaded Zealand alone 
in 1659, and attached Copenhagen, lint was iicaten 
off liy tlie Danes, aided liy the Prus.siana and 
Dutch. Soon after lie died suddenly at Gotlien- 
hurg, Feliruary 23, 1660. He was snceeodod liy liis 
son, Charles XI. (1660-97), then only four years 
old. See Swuourf. 

Chiu-lcs XII., king of Sweden (1607-1718), 
W'as the sou of (Jhaiies XI., and was horn at Stock- 
holm, 27Ui June 1682. On the death of his father 
in 1697 lie ascended tlie tlirono, and notwithstand- 
ing his youth^ the States declared liim of age to 
assume the reins of governmont. 'Plio neiglihour- 
ing (lowers thongliL tills a favourable Umo to 
Immhlo Sweden, tlion the groat power of the 
north ; and Frederick IV. of Danmark, Angnstns 
11. of Poland, and tlie Czar Peter tlie Great 
concluded a loagno for tlihs olijoct, Tlie Danes 
began liy invading tlie territory of the Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, liusliand of tlia oldest sister of 
Oliarlcs. Tlie young king at onoe ilung an army 
into Zealand, and in concert witli Sir George 
Rooko’s Angle-Dutch squadron so threatened 
Copenliagon both by land ami sea tliat the 
king was fain to sue for [leaee. Uliaiies now 
liastened to meet tlie llussians, wlio lay under 
tlie walls of Narva, .59,000 strong, Htoriiied tlieir 
cani[i witli Imt 8000 Sivode.s, and routed them 
with great slanglitor, .30tli Novemhor 1700. He 
next detlironed Augustus II., and procured the 
election of .Stanislaus Ijcszczyiiski as king of 
Poland. Augustus suiiposcd liiiiisolf safe at least 
in Saxony, Ids hereditary dominion, hut was 
followed thither, and Imiiililing terms of peace 
were dictated at Altranstildt in 1706. Patknl, 
horn a Livonian, hut now tlie Ozar’.s amhaasador 
at Dresden, Charles caused to lie livokon on tlie 
wlieol for treason, after a form of trial. In tlie 
autumn of 1708 lie liad collected an army of 43,000 
men in Saxony, and in the January of the follow- 
ing year Huduenly hurst into Russia, and almost 
ca]itured the Czar at Grodno. Ho next drove the 
Russians before him, and had already forced the 
Bercsina and won a battle at Smolensk, which 
opened iqi to him tlie road to Moscow, when he 
suddenly turned sontliwards to the Ukraine, trust- 
ing to tlie promises of the Coss.aak /mriaaii. Mazeppa, 
Blit Mazoppa failed to bring forward his 30,(M)0 
Gossacks, and the king’s reinloreomenls from 
Sweden wore cut off by the watchful Czar, so 
that the Swedes had no alternative hut to endure 
the hard winter of 1708-9 in the midst of an 
impoverished and hostile country. In spring 
(JharloH, with a force reduced to 23,000 men, laid 
siege to Pnltowa, hut the Czar liastenud to oppose 
him, and defeated him after a dosjierale struggle, 
on the 8th July. Cliarle.s ilod with a hanclfnl 


of atteiidanis across the Turkish frontier to 
Bender. 

Augustus now revoked the treaty of AlLransliult, 
and the Czar and the king of Denmark in concert 
.assailed the Swedish territories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted measures of effective resist- 
ance, and Charles (irevailed u(ion tlie Porte to 
commence a war against Russia, in wliicli Peter 
•seemed at lirst lilcely to suffer a .severe defeat. 
But Russian agents succeeded in inspiring tlie 
Turks with .suspicions concerning tlie ultimate 
designs of their miiiractie.alile guest, and acooid- 
ingly Cliarles was seized, resisting desperately sword 
in hand, and conveyed to Demotien, At last lie 
contrived to escape, and made his way through 
Hungary and Germany in .sixteen d.ays, till he 
reached .Stralsund on the 21.st of Nuvemhev 1714. 

A montli later tlie town was forced to caidtulate 
to an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Russians, on M'liicli the king crossed to Lund. His 
passion for war led liim to attack Norway early in 
1716 j and soon after, under the advice of the Baron 
von Cliirtz, ho formed a sdienio which commended 
itself to his love of lighting and his vast amhitioii. 
He was to make terms ivitli the Czar by .surrender- 
ing tlie Baltie provinces of Sweden, tlien compier 
Norway, next land in Scotland and replace the 
House of Stuart on tlie English tlmme, witli the 
help of tlie Jacobite party within and tliat of 
Cardinal Alheroni without. No sooner liad lie 
jnircliascd ids (leaco witli tlie Czar tliaii he hurst 
into Norway. Early in 1718 lie eomiiionoed the 
siege of Fredrilcsliall, and -while Imstcning on the 
works ill the dead of winter with all his cliaractor- 
istic impetuosity of impatienoo, was killed by a 
mnskot-shot from the fortres.s. Some writers liave 
iiiaiiitained tliat his death was due to treaolievy, 
and a somewhat nnscientifio examination of Ida 
skull in 1746 seemed to give some colour to the 
belief; hut a new examination by command of 
Charle-s XV. in 18SD proved oonehisively that the 
fatal shot must have been Jircd from a height down- 
wards, and that therefore the king’s deaLli was due 
to his own reckless o-xpositre of his jiorson to the 
lire of the enemy. 

The character of Charles was full of strange 
contraiUctions. lie was brave to the iiitoli of 
reckless folly, determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. Pleasure had no attractions for iilni i 
ho bharod the coarsest food and severest labour 
of the common .soldier with an easy cheBrfnlnes.s 
th.at won liiiii the pas.sionato devotion of his 
men. All external marks of rank he de.spised ; 
his dress was sinqile, and Swedish in form and 
colour — a loose bine coat, with turned-down collar, 
and large (ilaiii brass hnttona ; huff-coloured waist- 
coat; a black kerchief, doubly folded round his 
neck ; coarse felt hat, and higli hroad-ioed riding 
hoots with massive steel spurs. His hardy frame 
delled alike fatigue and the extreiiies of heat 
and cold. He was able and sagacious in counsel, 
and had a mind capable of the vastest designs. 
But his ambition was fatal to his country, and 
after his death, Sweden, exhausted by his wars, 
ceased to he numbered among the great powers. 
The strange vicissitude, s of liis career are reviowed 
in thirty of the (iiiest lines of Johnson’s noble poem, 
T/ie Vunitu of Himicm Wishes — the concluding 
passage is as well known as anything in English 
literature ; 

Ilia fall was destin'd to a liarreii atriuid, 

A xiotty fortress, and a diililoua liaiid. 

Ho loft Iho name at wliicli tlie world grew iialc, 

To lioint a moral, or adorn a talc. 

Voltaire’s well-written Ilistoire da Charles XII. 
will continue to he the chief life, spite of its errors. 
An eloquent sketch of his career, read by King 
Oscar 11., then Duke of Osterg6tland, at thjf.’ 
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itiaugiiratimi of .a .=-tatue to Cliiirle& XII. in Stock- 
holm on the 150th anniversary of his death, and 
afterwards pnhlished, was translated into English 
hy G. P. Apgeorge ( 1S79 ). 

Charles XIY., king of Sweden and Noiway 
(ISIS-W), originally JEAh" Baptiste Jules Bek- 
SADOTTE, was horn at Pan, in the .south of France, 
January 26, 176-1, and was the son of a law'yer. 
He entered the French army in 1760 as a common 
soldier ; hecarao an ardent parti.san of the Revolu- 
tion, and foiiglit hi^ way up to the command of a 
division in 1791, and a marshal’s baton in 1804. 
He distinguished himself greatly in tlie German 
campaigns in 1796, and the year after under tlie 
eye of his grefit chief himself in Italy. In 1799 
he was nmu.ster of war, and for hi.s conduct at 
Austorlitz wa.s named in 1805 Prince of Ponte- 
oorvo, In the campaigns of 1806 lie commanded 
the first army corps. After Jena he pursued the 
Prussian.s to Halle, cut otF the reserve under the 
Prince of Wtirtemherg, next pursued tlie rcdoiiht- 
ahle Bliieher to Litbeek, and eonipelled him tu 
surrender (Novemlier 7). He reeeii’ed the com- 
mand of the French troops in North Germany and 
Denmark, and led the Saxon troo]i.s at Wagrain 
in the war against Austria. But he had never 
heeii liked or trusted hy Napoleon, whose jealousy 
and dislike now heeame so apparent tliat Berna- 
dotte left the arm.y in disgu.st, and retai-ned to 
Paris. He was afterwaiAs sent by the minis- 
terial council to oppose the British, who had 
landed at Walolioreu, hut meantime tlie breach 
between the emperor and him gi-ew wider. In 
1810 he was elected crown prince and heir to the 
throne of Sweden. Almost the only condition 
imposed on hint was that of joining the Protestant 
Church. He changed his name to Cliarles John; 
and the health of the Swedish Idng, Charles XIII., 
failing in tlie following year, the leins of govern- 
ment came almost entirely into his hands. He 
refu..sed to comply with the demands of Napoleon, 
which were oppo,sed to the interests of Sweden, 
particularly as to trade tvitli Britain, and was .soon 
involved in war with him. He took part in tlie 
great and final struggle of the allies with Napoleon 
at Leipzig, but showed niiicli reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France, and was tardy in liis 
progiesh southward. There seems good reason to 
believe that the French tlirone was within his o>vn 
ambition, and that liis disinclination to act against 
his native country was due ns much to policy as 
to patriotism. He hocaiue king of Sweden on the 
death of Charles XIII. in 1818, and won for him- 
self the character of a wise and good king. Edu- 
cation, agricnltvire, manufactnres, commerce, and 
great puldic works, as well as the military strength 
of the kingdom, were promoted hy his care. He 
died Marcli 8, 1844, and wa.s succeeded hy his son 
Oscar. 

€Iiavles (TOrleans, son of Louis d’Orldans, a 
duke who was murdered hy the Burgundians, and 
of Valentina of Milan, was horn in May 1301. He 
was the p-aud.son of Cliarles V. of Franco, and the 
father of Louis XII. He was taken prisoner at 
Agincourt, and kept in captivity in England from 
1415 to 1440, when he was ransomed. He wrote a 
niimher of lyrics while in prison and after his return 
to France, At Blois, where he held his court, he 
gathered together the oliief French wrifccr,s of his 
time, and took part with them in poetical tourna- 
ments, in one of which Francois Villon competed 
succe.tsfully. Hedieclin 14GS. He has been temiecl 
the father of French lyric poetry, but he has no 
claim to the title. His light and graceful lyrics are 
the last flowering of the courtly poetiy of the middle 
ai^es ; they show no trace of the modem spirit 
which appears so strongly in the works of liis con- 


temporary Villon (q.v.). Hi.s favourite themes are 
love and the spring-time ; his favourite form is the 
rondel, with two rhymes, of wliich ho is considered 
the chief master, as Yillon is of the ballade, and 
Voiture of the rondeau. An edition of his works 
(ed. J. M. Guichard) appeared in 1842, and another 
(ed. Hericault) in 1874. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Bm gundy (1407- 
77 ), son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and of 
Lsaholla of Portugal, wa.s born at Dijon on 10th 
November 1433, and bore, during liis father's life, 
the title of Count of Charolais. From his youth 
lie was a declared enemy of Louis XI. of Ji'ranec, 
the nominal feudal superior of Burgundy, and ho 
early formed an alliance with the Duke of Brit- 
tany and some of the great nohle.s of France 
for the inniutouaiice of feudal rights against the 
crown. Their united forces ravaged Picardy and 
Isle-de-Franoe, threatened Paris, defeated the king 
at Montllicry, and extorted from him favouiahle 
terms. In 1467 Charle.9 succeeded his father a,s 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more powerful 
than any prince of hi.s time, he conceived the 
de,sign of re.storing the old kingdom of Buigniuly, 
and for lliis purpose of conquering Lorvaino, Pro- 
vence, Danphine, and Switzerland. Whilst he wa.s 
making preparations for war, Louis ini’itcd him to 
a couforeiiee, and while his rival he.sitatud, hy Ids 
agents stirred up the citizens of Liego lo revolt. 
Cliarles next consented to the coiiferenee, and the 
neivs coming of what hail taken place at Lil'ge, 
he seized the king, and had not lie been witbbehl 
liy his councillor Coniines, would liavu put him to 
death. lie compelled Loui.s, howei’er, to accom- 
pany iiim to Liege, and sanction by his iireseneo 
the ‘ cruelties which he intlieted on the citizens. 
War raged between them afterwards witli little 
interinission till 1476. In Se])tembor of tliat yoar 
Charles turned anew to his favourite sehenu' of 
conquest, and soon made hinmelf master of Lor- 
raine. Next year ho invaded Switzerland, stormed 
Granson, and hanged and drowned the garrison ; 
but was soon after torrihly defeated by the Swiss 
near that place, and lost his baggage and much 
treasure. Tlireo riiontlis later ho appeared again 
in Switzerland with a now army, and laid siege 
to Morab, where lie .sii.slaineil anotlier and moru 
tevrihle defeat (June 22, 1476). Tho nows .that 
the young Duke Rend of Lorraine wa.s attonipting 
to recover his territories roused him from dosjiair. 
Ho laid siege to Nancy ; but bis army was small, 
•and hi.s Italian meicenaries wont over to the ('uemy. 
Charle.s fonglib in vain with all his wonted ruekless- 
ness and courage, and perished in tho hatUo, .lanu- 
ary 5, 1477. His daughter and heiress, Mary, 
married the Emperor Ma.ximilian I. Charles’s 
great size and strength, his iinmenfie ambition, and 
reckless audacity, combined to make liim tho ino.st 
striking figure of his time. With his life ondod 
the long snooessful resistance of tho great Froni'h 
vassals to tho central power of the monarcliy. See 
Comines, Miinoires; DoRarante’s Bistnirc clcs ])iirs 
de Bourgogne ; and special liook.s hy Kirk (3 vols. 
Loud. 18G3) ond Hooli (Basel, IS/G).'^ 

Charles Edward. Bee Bteivakt. 

Chai’les (Kael Ludwig Jouann), Arohduko 
of Austria and Duke of Tcsclien, thiril son of tho 
Emperor Leopold 11. , was born at Floroneo, Dili 
September 1771. Already, spite of his youth, a 
distinguished .soldiei’, he iva,s intrusted in 1796 
with tlie chief coinmand of tlie Austrian army on 
the Rhine. Ho fought with great sucooss against 
Moreau at Rastadt, defeated Juiirdan in sei’eval 
battles, drove the French over the Rhino, and con- 
cluded his victories hy taking ICehl in the winter. 
In 1790 he_ was again nt the head of the army 
on the Rhine, ivas several times victorious over 
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Jourdaii, and even successfully oiiposed Massena. 
Next yeai' bad liealtli coiiipellcd him to retire 
from active service ; but he accepted the governor- 
generalship of Boheiuiii, where ho soon formed a 
118 W army. After the battle of Hohenlinden he 
was again called to the chief command, and suc- 
ceeded in staying the rapid progress of Moreau 
until the armistice which preceded the peace of 
Luneville. In ISOo he coininandecl the army 
02 )posed to Massena in Italy, and fought the liarll 
battle of Caldiero ; hut upon had tidings from 
Germany, made a jiiasterly retreat from the left 
hank of the Adige to Cvoatiii. In 1809 lie won 
tlie great battle of A.sjiern, which lirat showed to 
Europe that Napoleon was not invincihle ; but 
Napoleon soon retilevod his fortunes at Wagram, 
and the avclulnke was now compelled to give way 
before the enoiny, till he reached Zmiim, where an 
armistice was concluded on ISth July. In the 
campaigns ol 1813 and 1814 he had no jiart; and he 
lived ill retirsiiieut till his death, 30tli April 1847. 

Cl»!U"lcs Albert, king ol Sardinia (1831-49), 
horn 29th October 1798, u’lis the son of the Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800 
succeeded to his lather’s title and estates in Eranoe 
and Piedmont. In 1817 ho married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Avohduku Ferdinand of Tuscany. 
When the revoliitionary movement took place in 
Piedmont in 1821, he was made regent, upon the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel, until Charles 
Felix, the hrothor of the late king, should arrive 
to assume the suvoroiguty. In 1829 he WiiH ap- 

S ointed viooroy of Sardiniii, and on the death of 
iiarlus Felix in 1831 ho ascended the tlirone. His 
prudent moderation hi'ouglit upon him the im- 
patient denunciations of Ma/.zini, but earned him 
the applause of all moderate and far-sighted men 
tlirouo'nout the peninsula, who began to see that 
the salvation of Italy could bo worked out through 
the house of Savoy alone. The king's zeal for 
the cause of a united Italy was no mere sellish 
eagernes.s for the aggrandisement of his house, 
but a feeling as enlightened and patriotic as the 
sagacious oaloulation of Cavoiir, the liery and 
reckles.s valour of Garibaldi, or the jirophetic 
ardour of Mazzini, In the March of 1848 ho 
declared war against Austria ; hut gradually lost 
ground in tlie struggle, until, after the fat.al battle 
of Novara, 24tli March 1849, to save his kingdom 
he had to resign the crown in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel. He next retired to Portugal, 
whore he died, brokoii-heartoil and misnn(ler,stoo(l, 
at Oporto on 28tli July of the same year. See 
Life by Cibrarin (Tuvin, 1891). 

€barle,S’.8 Wain (he. ‘ cl uuT.s wagon’), the 
coiislollatlou of Ursa Major (q.v.). 

Cliai'lcStOIl, a port ol entry, capital ol a 
county of its own iianio, and the largest city of 
South Gai'olina, is situated on a oupyrisht mo in u.s. 
tongue of land hetween the rivor.s iij j. n, Lippincntt 
Asliloy and Cooper, ivliich unite comimny. 
immediately below the town and form a beautiful 
and Himcious harbour, conmmnioating with the 
ocean at Sullivan’s Island, a popular sea-hathing 
resort, 7 miles below, ft is US miles NE. of 
Savannah, S80 mile.s SW. of Ihiltiinore, and .'549 
miles SSW. of Washington, The ground on which 
the oi(,y is built is elevated 8 or 9 feet above the 
level of tlie harhmir at high tide, whicli rises about 
6 feet, llowiug by the city with a strong current, 
thus coutrihutiug to its salubrity. It lias a water 
front of 9 miles. A shifting sandliar e.xtomls across 
the mouth of the harbour, affording, however, two 
entrances, of whioh the deepest, near Sullivan’s 
Island, has 16 feet of water at low tide. Jetties, 
whioh are expected to give a de]rth of 25 feet of 
water on the bar, have since 1878 been under con- 


struction by the national government. The har- 
bour is defended by Ca.slle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumter, each on an island, the former 2 and the 
latter 6 mile.s below the city, arid also by Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island. Forts Eipley and 
Johnson, now abandoned, have only an historic 
interest. At the entrance of the harbour is a 
liglithonse, rvitli a lla.s)iiiig liglit, 125 feet high. 

Cliaileston is regularly built, and extends about 
.S miles in length and nearly 1,} mile.s in hreadtl). 
It has a copious water-suirply fi'om a large artesian 
well (1970 feet in depth). The streets, many of 
which are Ijroad and bordered with .shade-trees, 
pa.ss, for tire most [itirb, parallel to one another, 
from the Cooper to the Asltley liivei'. and are 
intersected by others nearly at right angle.?. Many 
of the houses are of brick, some of them of 
•superior elegance ; other’s are of wood, neatly 
pairrted, anil enthowered during the summer season 
amid a profu.siorr of foliage. Among the public 
buildings are the cnstoni-lrortse, the city hall, tlie 
court-house, tire citadel, the acadeuty of nursic, 
the theatre, the or'iihau asylum, aitd the police 
h.arrack.s. 'The cuHtom-hou.se is a handsome edi- 
Itco, built of granite and while marble. At the 
soirthem exti’enrity of the city is a .small park 
called the Battery or White Point Gaiderr, witli a 
litre promenade on the sea-u'all. The most im- 
portant educational and literary institutions are 
tire Charleston College {non-,seotai'ian), wliich was 
founded in 1785 and reorgatrised in 1837 : the 
Medical College of .South Caroliita (1833); tlie 
State Military Academy, also called the Citadel ; 
the high school; the female seminary; a normal 
school for girls ; and the Charleston Lihrary (1748). 
The Charleston College has an e.vcellent mriNeum 
of natural history. 'ITiere arc good public, private, 
and parochial scliools for wMte and eoloiii’ed chil- 
dren. Charleston is the seat of an Ept.scopal aird 
a Roman Catlrolie bislio]), and contains forty 
clmrehe.s. .St MicliaeTs Church (Epr.sooual) is a 
brick strriotirro, with a steeple 180 feet high, and 
a chime of bolls imported from England in 1704. 
Anrong the benevolent in.stitutions are the city 
hospital, the Confedemte Hume for Widows, the 
alirrslrottse, the asylunr for the aged and inlirm, 
ami the orjilian asylunr, whioh is liberally en- 
dowed, and can acocunnrodate three hundred chil- 
dren. There are also Catholic orphan asylums 
and a convent. 

Charleston is the chief commercial city of South 
Carolina, and has art adv'urrtageous po-sitiorr for 
trade. Steamships jdy regularly Ijetweori this 
port and New York, Piiiladelpliia, IJaltiiiioie, and 
Florida; and three raili'iiaiis meet here, with a 
large whai'f fr'orrtage, elevator’s, and er'ery facility 
for through shipiments and the qrriek despatch of 
freight. The coastwise tr’ade far exceeds the 
foreign in extent and importance. The chief 
articles of export are cotton, rice, naval stores 
(rosin, oil of turpentine, tar, &c.), cotton goods, 
iituber, ruarkot-gar'deu produce, phosphate rock, 
and crude and rnalrufactured ferbilisei’s ; the value 
of the pi’incijial e.xports in 1887 wa.s 119,111,972. 
The imports, chiefly salt, iron, ties, ale, brimstone, 
kainite, and fruits from the West Indies, were 
returned at ,£111,771. There is a large wholesale 
distributing trade in dry-goods, clothing, drugs, 
iSrc. ; and the city has large maohine-shop.s, cottori- 
presaes, grist-mills, cotton-mills, rice-mills, a bag- 
ging-factory, slrip-yard.s, a good dry-dock for large 
ships, and extensive rnairufactures of uhosjrhate of 
lime, which abounds in the viciirity. Whereas only 
e tons of plro,sphate were mined in 1867, 285,000 
tons were raised in 1887. 

Tire city Avas founded in 1680 ; a few years 
later a company of French Huguenots, exiled 
for thcii’ religion, settled at this place. On the 
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28th June 1776 a Briti^-h squailron attacked the 
garrison on Sullivan’s Island, consisting of 400 
men under Colonel Moultrie, u'ho defended the 
lace with success. Charleston 'was afterwards 
e.'-ieged by .Sir Heniy Clinton from April 1, 1780, 
to May 12, ■when it wa.s surrendered hy General 
Lincoln. On the 12th of Apiil 1861, the Confed- 
erates initiated the civil war by tlie bombardment 
of holt iSiimter, udiicli tliey took the next day. 
In 1861 about half tlie city was destroyed by fire, 
and a considerable part was not rebuilt until after 
186.5. In April 1S6.S a Federal fleet of nine ironclad 
vessels, commanded by Admiral Dupont, attacked 
tile fortiflcation.s of Charleston without success. 
After a long siege the place was evacuated by the 
Confederates, February 17, 1865. On 31.st August 
1886 tlie city was visited by a severe earthquake ; 
nearly 7000 bnilding.s were either destroyed or 
seriously injured, and several lives were lost. The 
earthfjuake was followed by a I'ery general recon- 
struction of the business part of the city. Pop. 
(1800) 18,711; (1820)24,780; (1840)29,261; (1860) 
40,522; (1870) 48,956, of whom 22,749 were white 
and 26,207 were coloured; (1880) 49,984; (1887) 
62,3.57 ( 27,543 white, 34,814 coloured). 

Charleston, or K.vn.vwh.v, capital of West 
Virginia and of Kanawha county, is situated on 
the Great Kanawha Iliver, at the mouth of tlie 
Elk, 369 mile.s WNW. of Richmond hy rail. Large 
quantities of bituminous coal and aal't are procured 
near hy. Charleston was made state-capital in 
1885, having been so previously from 1870 to 1875. 
Pop. (1880) 4192; (estimated 1887) 9000. 

Charle.sto^vii (Massachusetts). See Boston 
and Bunker Hill. 

Charlet, Nicol.vs Touss.4.int, a French 
painter and engraver, born at Paris in 1792, held 
a clerkship uhder the Empire, but lo.st it at the 
Restoration { 1815 ), and in consequence betook him- 
self to art. After studying awhile under Gros, ho 
gradually formed for himself a .style in which he 
had no rival. Tlie Beranger of caricature, ho ivas 
especially aucce.ssful in his sketohes of cliiklren and 
military incident. His drawings numbered about 
2000. Charlet died October 29, 1845. .See his Life 
by Lacomhe ( 1856). 

Charlevillc, a town in the Erencli department 
of Ardennes, on the Mouse, ojiposite tozihre.s, 
■with which it communicates hy a suspension 
bridge. It has manufactures of hardware, leather, 
and beer ; and the Meuse affords facilities for trade 
in coal, iron, slate, wine, and nails. Pop. (1872) 
12,059; (1886) 10,856. 

CharlcYoix, Pierre Fk.\.ncois Xavier de, 
a French .lesuit traveller, was horn in St (Quentin 
in 1682, twice visited Canada, and voj'agecl dorvn 
the Missib.siiipi to New Orleans, He published his 
journal, histories of San Domingo, .Japan, and 
Paraguay, and a Histoire de la Nouvelle France 
(1744; Eng. tr.ans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 
He died at La Fleche in 1761. 

Charlock. See Mvstarp. 

Charlotte, ca)utal of Mecklenburg countv, 
North Carolina, 265 miles ENE. of Atlanta, is 
the terminus of several railways, has manufac- 
tures of carriages, cotton goods, tobacco, &c., and 
is tlie seat of a Presbyterian university (1867). 
Pop. (1880) 7094. 

Chai'lotte, Princess, born at Carlton House, 
London, 7tb January 1796, wa.s the only child of 
tile Inture George IV. and Caroline of Brunsmek, 
who parted immediately after her birth. A bright, 
lively, warm -tempered girl, she 'was hrougdit up in 
strict seclusion, under various governesses and 
suh-governesses, seeing her father rarely, and her 
mother only for two hours a week. Her six 


months' engagement to Prince ■William of Orange 
•she herself broke off in June 1814, greatly to 
George’s fury ; bad the match come olf it might 
have been as momentous in its consequences as 
that of the Princes.s Mary to another Prince 
William of Orange. On 2d May 1818 she married 
Prince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg ; but the marriage, 
a happy one, w.as cut short on otli November 1817 
by her death, after giving birth to a still-born boy. 
See the Memoir by Lady Pbuse Weigall ( 1874), 
and the monograph 'by Mis Herbert Jones (1888). 

Charlotte Amalie, the c.apital of the West 
Indian Island of St Thomas (q.v,). 

Charlottenhlirg', a town of Prus.sia, on the 
Spiee, 3 miles W. of Beilin, with which it is con- 
nected hy a road leading through the Thtcrgartcii. 
It contains a royal palace, which was founded in 
1696 for Sophie Charlotte, the .second wife of 
Frederick I., and which has a flue park, -with a 
large orange-grove, a theatre, and a uia;iNoluuni ; 
iiere are the lemains of Frederick AVilliam HI. and 
iiis queen, with their statues by Kaueb, and here 
their son, the Emperor William i. , was interred in 
1SS8. in the town are a royal iimtitiito of gla.s.s- 
painting, an artillery and engineering school ; tho 
mannfactnreB include iron-wares, macbiucry, por- 
celain, glass, paper, leather, chemicals, and beer. 
Pop. (1,871) 19,518; { 1880) .80,483 ; (1885) 42, ,871. 

CliavlottCt 05 vn, the eaifltal of Prince 
Edward Island, on the south coast, stands on tho 
Hillshorough estuary, which forms a secure and 
commodious harbour for the largest vessels. Tho 
town has two oollege.s, an irou-founiliy, a woollon- 
faclory, and shipbuilding yards. Ih))), ( 1881 ) 
11,485; (official estimate, 1888) 1,8,000. 

Cliarili (through Fr. from Lat. itamcii, 'u 
song’), properly a form of woi’da, gonorally in 
veree, supposed to posses.s somo occult po-wov of a 
hurtful, a healing, or a protective kind j houeo 
applied to anything which e.xcrcisos an irrcsistihlo 
power to please and attract. Charms oxurt their 
influence either hy being recited, or liy being 
written and worn on the person ; and, in this 
latter case, they may he (lassed with Amulets 
(q.v.). The nature of this .su])er,sLition will bo 
considered under Incantation ; sec also Mauic. 

Charnel-house, a I'hambev situated in a 
churchyard or other hnrying-plare, in ivliich tho 
hones of the dead which were thrown up hy tho 
grave-diggers were reverently deposited, It was 
generally vaulted in the roof, and was often a 
building cotuplete in itself, having a chapel or 
chantry attached to it. In such cases, the charucl- 
vault -was commonly a crypt under the chapel; 
and even in churcheB it was not uncommon for tho 
vault or crypt to be employed a,4 a olmrnel-houso, 
Charmvood Forest. Hoe Leioestersiiiku. 

Charolais is a cli.strict in the French depart- 
ment of SaOne-ct-Loire, noted for its fine cattle. 

Charon, in classical mythology, tho son of 
Erebus and Nox, is first meutioncil hy tho later 
writers of Greece. His duty was to' lorry tho 
shades of the buried dead across tho rivers of tlie 
under-world. For this service ho exacted an 
oliolus from each, and consoquently this coin 
was placed in the mouth of the dead. If this 
rite was neglected, Charon refused to convoy 
the unhappy shade across, and it -was doomed to 
wander restles.sly along the shores of Acheron. lie 
is generally represented as a gloomy old man, with 
a rough heard and wretched clothes. In tho 
Etruscan monuments lie holds a hammer. lu tlie 
folklore of modern Greece Charon still Mirvivcs 
as a kind of_ shadowy representative of death 
and a mysterious under-world, (The Greek is 
chitron; the English pronunciation, kdrUn.) 
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Cliai'Qiii* i:5ee Jerked Beef. 

Cliarr, or Char, a name applied to a numlier of 
fresli-'water (ishes in the salmon and trout ^'emis 
Salino. They are found almost exclusively in luoun- 
tainouslakes — e.g. in Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
in tlie English Lake district, Tlie pre.sence of charr 
has also been recorded in Scotland (especially in 
Loch Earn ), Ireland, and Wales ; hut their Brilisli 
headquarters are in Windermere and the adjacent 
Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes. The charr 
dill'ers from the true salmon only in a few small 
points, such as tlie restriction of tho vomer teeth 
to the head of that hono ; and tlie distinction.s 
between tlie nuinei'ous recorded species of charr 
seem rather local variations than of specilic im- 
portance. The title iS'. salvcKnus is one of the 
cominonest; S. alpinus\& also applied to both Swiss 
and English oliarns; B. mnhla i,s sometimes re- 
stricted ns the title of the ombre chmudicr of the 
lakes of Coiiataneo, Neufchdtel, and Geneva; ami 
many other names indicate slight diirerciices in 
size, form, colour, &e. The eommoii English and 
iSwiss charr is distinguished by the bright red ami 
orange colour of the abdomen during the breeding 
sea.son, hut at all sciisniis the variable eolour.s are 
bright and pleasing. Tliey thrive only in clear 
water, frequent the deeper parts of the lake, and 
feed on insects and Huiall crustaceans. At the end 
of autumn and beginning' of winter they leave the 
lake to find in tlie inJlowing Btreanw tho .stony 
bottom necessary for the dcjiosition of the ova. 
Tho charr is as palatable as it is beautiful, and is 
much valued as a dainty, both when fresh and 
potted, It is to he regretted that the habit of 
catching them by wholesale netting at the mouths 
of streams at the beginning of the spawning season 
lias led to a great reduotion of their numbers in 
tho English hilce.s. The Ameriean charr (B. fonti- 
nnlie) is bred by the Fish Coimnissioii, and lias 
liBOii introduced into Britain. 

Oliarron, Pierre, a French moralist and theo- 
logian, born at Paris in 1541. He studied for the 
law, but after being called to the Paris bar, entered 
the olmroh, and became a conspicuous meuiher of 
%\\& poUtiques, or party of moderate Catholics. He 
assailed the League in his Disconrs OhrCtievs (1589), 
vindicated Catlioliei,sni agaimst Protestantism in bis 
treatise Lcn Trois Fcrilf,') ( 1594), and in liis chief 
work, tho treatise Da la Saqcsec ( 1601 ), took a.scepti- 
cal attitude towards all forms of religion. He (lied 
in IGOJ. He was a friend and disciple of Montaigne, 
to whom he wa,s, as a writer, imniea.snral)ly in- 
ferior, and from whoso essays he borrowed freely. 
An eciition of liis principal work wa.s published at 
Paris in 1789. 

Cliavt, a mariiiG or hydrographical map, exliihit- 
ing a portion of a .sea or other water, with the 
islands, coasts of contiguous land, soundings, cur- 
rents, &c. (see M.ii’). Chart-inakiiig lina been 
traced back to about the beginning of tlio 13tli cen- 
tury ; now most civilised countries have their sys- 
tem of charts. In the English service, wlien coasts 
liavo boon surveyed liytlio Admiralty, charts arc 
engrav<id, and are .sold at various prices, Irom 3.s. 
down to (id. each. This price is below tlieir cost, 
tlio object being to cnemirage their general use 
as much as po.ssil)lo. The navigating charts, sliow- 
ing tho dangers of coasts with suiliciont cleanie.s3 
to enable mariners to avoid thorn, are generally 
on the scale of half an inch to a mile ; those of 
larger size show all the intricacie.s of the coast. 
The morchant-serviee is supplied with charts by 
agents, who receive a stock from the Admiralty, 
and keep them on .sale. The preparation of chai-ts 
is part of tlie duty of the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment at the Admiralty. In the financial year 


1887-88 a sum of no less than £13,600 was pro- 
vided for this branch, irrespective of the surveying 
that preceded the engraving of the, charts, which 
always costs a much larger .sum. In the five yeans 
ending with 1886 the Admiralty sold 691,782 
charts (be.sides .supplying the navy gi-ati.s) ; the 
aiiunmt received was £40,131. Eight of Her 
Majestyts ships, a Queensland gunboat, and two 
liired steam -ves.sel.s were engaged in examining 
and charting seas and coasts in 1887- The number 
of charts printed in 1887 was 228,817. 

Tlie United States coast survey, a vast under- 
taking, was begun in 1807, carried on intermit- 
tently till 1845, and since tlien more systematically, 
save during the civil war, under Professor Bache 
ami his aiieco.ssoi’, Profe.ssor Pierce. In tlie Ameri- 
can service, the coasts of the United States are 
surveyed and the charts produced by tlie const and 
geodetic survey attached to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the iiii.surveyed foreign coasts are sur- 
veyed by tlie Bureau of Navigation, the charts 
being produced by the Hydrograjiliio Office, Navy 
Department. The coast and geodetic chart.? are 
sold at from 10 cents to .‘ifl each, being the cost of 
printing and paper. Naval ve.ssels are supplied 
free. Tlio charts are ohtainnhle at coast and 
geodetic .survey agencies at all seaports of the 
United iStales, They exbildt accurate and minute 
toimgriipliy as far inland as will supply landmarks 
for the navigator, or serve for purposes of defence ; 
the shore line at liigli- water and sanding to mean 
low- water; soundings, contours, and material of 
bottom at dillerent do)iths ; bars, channels, sailing 
ranges and diroetions ; true meridian and compass 
rnriation, rocks, reefs, buoys, beacons, liglits ; tide 
establishment, detailed explanation of lightlionses 
and signal stations. TJiey are carefully corrected 
for every snb.stantial cliange in any of those feat- 
ures. They range in scale from n'lTir (30'401 inches 
to the naiilical mile) to 1.311^111111 ( iSfii of an inoli to 
tho nautical mile), and comprise sailing charts ex- 
hibiting vast areas, general cliarts and coast charts 
for all coastwise navigation, and harbour charts on 
large scales. During the year ending June 30, 1888, 
there 'ivero distrilrated of const and geodetic survey 
charts 41,327. Of Hydrographic Office charts there 
were in tile same time distriuiited 23,814. 

Charta, Magna, See Magna Ciiarta. 

Olial'tc, a charter or system of constitutional 
law, embodied in a single ilooument. The first 
such charter in France is known as the Grande 
Chartc, or the Charter of King John (in 1,365). 
But tlie constitution to whicli the term Charle is 
most frequently applied is that in which Louis 
XVIII. solemnly acknowledged the rights of the 
■nation on his restoration in 1814. This Chartc has 
ever since lieeii considered the fundamental law of 
constitutional mouaichy when tliat form of govern- 
ment has e.xisted in France, A modification of it 
was sworn to. 29th Augmst 1830, by Loiiis-Philqipe, 
in which the sovereignty of the people is explicitly 
recognised. This Cliarte in its turn heoaiiie a 
nullity by the revolution of February 1848. 

Cliartcr (Lat, charta; Gr. chartc, '])aper,’ or 
' any tiling written upon,' from ekaremo, ‘I sorateli’ 
or 'writeQ. In its most general signification, char- 
ter is nearly synonymous with deed and instrument 
(see Deed), and is applied to almost any formal 
writing, in evidence of a gi-ant, contract, or other 
tran.saoiion between man and man. In jirivate law, 
its most important use is in the alienation of real 
estates, the writing given to the new proprietor by 
the old, in proof of the transference title, being 
usually called a charter. In public law, the name 
is given to those formal deeds by which sovereigns 
guarantee the rights and privileges of their subjects, 
or by whicli a sovereign state guarantees those of a 
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colony ov other ilependency (see (Jhartis, HIaGSTA 
C'HAllTA). Tlieie its another .sense of the term in 
which it is in a ineasuie intermei.Uate between the 
two we have mentioned — viz. whei'e ivu .speak of 
the charter of a bank ov other _conipan5' or associa- 
tion. In this sense it signifies an instrument 
liv which powers and privileges are conferred by 
tfie state on a .select body of persons for a .sxiecial 
object (sec B.triK, Corpqr-vtiqNj Joint-stock 
COMI'ANY, Szc.). . 

TbL, is the general use of the term in the United 
fitate.s. It i.s a grant of authority from the .stale 
ov the United States, eieatiiig a corporation, delin- 
ing its powers, privileges, rights, and francbise.s. 
A cliarter of a private corporation, on the faith of 
which propel ty ha.s lieen given, is a contract ivithin 
the meaning of the United States (Jon.stitution, 
Article I., sect. 10, which deelare,s that no state 
shall make a law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. And while tlie state legislatures have no 
power to .set aside or e.ssentially inodify charters 
that come ivithin this prohihition, without the con- 
sent of the corporators, it is conliued ta transac- 
tions involving property and right.s which may he 
asserted in a court of ju.stice. Tliis iirohihition does 
not debar the .state from exercising tlie^ riglit of 
eminent domain, nor prevent the exercise of its 
general police power. Charters of miiiiicipal a-nd 
public corporation.s are not beyond legislative 
control ; and the power to change and ad<apt thein 
to the purposes tor which they wore cieated is 
implied in every enactment creating them. But 
most of the charters in the U nited States have in 
them aclau.se leserving to the slate the power to 
alter, amend, or repeal them at pleasure. In some 
states the courts have power to grant charters to 
social, charitable, and religions organisations, while 
the .state officers are authorised liy law to giunt 
charters for niamifaotui'iiig, mining, railroad, and 
other corporations for purposes of trade. 

Eoyal Charters, geuerally written in Latin, 
are of two kinds t i. Giants of lands, houses, 
honour.?, or libertie-s to persons who did not previ- 
ously possess them ; II. Cliarters ooiifirmiug grants 
pieviously made, and therefore called ‘ C'iiarteis of 
Contirmation.’ Conlirmation charters are of three 
kinds: (1) Charters oonlirming previous m-ants, 
without reciting tlieni ; (2) Charters of simple coii- 
iirmation, without addition of anything new ; 
(3) Charters reciting previous charters andconftvm- 
ing them, with addition of something now. These 
last two classes of cliarter.s are called chartem of 
‘ Inspexiums,’ or ‘Vidimus,’ from the word used 
hy the grantev in saying that he has seen the 
charter which he confirms. KotuI charters gener- 
ally contain seven clauses : (1) The ‘Prenii-ses’ — i.e. 
the name and style of the granter, the persoas to 
whom the charter is addressed, the name and style 
of the grantee, the reason why the grant is made, 
and the description of the thing granted; (2) the 
‘ Tenendum and Hahencliira ’ — i, e, the way in which 
the tiling granted is to he held and had; (3) the 
‘ Reddendo,’ the return of rent or service which is 
to be made to the granter by the grantee; (4) 
the ‘Quare Tolunms,’ or order that the grantee 
should have the thing granted, under certain 
penalties ; (5 ) the ‘ Sealing ’ ov ‘ Signature ’ clause, 
setting forth the seal, signature, or subscription 
by wnicb the charter i.s authenticated; (6) the 
‘ His Testihus,’ or testing-clause, enumerating 
the persons present as witnesses to the granting 
of the charter; (7) the ‘Date,’ setting forth the 
time when, and the place where, the charter was 
granted. 

Charter in the law of Scotland is the written 
evidence of a grant of heritable property under the 
conditions imposed hy the feudal law— viz. that 
the grantee, or person obtaining, shall pay at 


stated period.s a sum of money, or perform certain 
services to the granter, or person conforring the 
property. The granter of a chattel, in I’iitiie of 
the pnuer which he thus retains over the property 
and its propiielor, i.s called the .superior ; and the 
grantee, in oonsequenoe of tho services which he 
undertakes to render, the vas.«al ; whilst the stipu- 
lated sum to ho paid, or service to he rendered, is 
called the duty. 

Cliartei.s are either blench or fen, from the iiatiiro 
of the service stipulated — a ino or dc me, from the 
kind of holding nr relation between the granter 
and grantee ; and original nr by progress, froni 
being (iv.st or renewed grants of tho subjcct.s in 
(luestion. , , , . , 

SIcnch and Feu Charters.— Thu duty which the 
superior roipiired of his vas.siri in former times was 
alnio.st .always militniy .service, and the vassal was 
then tecluiieally said ‘ to hold ward ’ — to hold on 
condition of warding or defending his .superior. 
But subsequent to the rehulhon of 1745, in which 
the dangerous tendencies of the feudal relation 
were experienced, this holding was aholi.shed (20 
Geo. in. chap. HO), and the only duties whicli it has 
■since been lawful to insert in charters are hlciieh 
and fcit duties. The former i.s a merely nominal 
payment — a penny Scots, a icd rose, or the like, ,w 
pelatiir fa/ifma (should it he asked); the latter is 
a con.sid evation of some real value. Ovighiiil blench 
charters h.aving lost nil object, and luiving no other 
effect but thiit of subjecting superiors to considor- 
able expense in keeping up tlieir titles, luivo beeoino 
rare in modern practice. 'L’he forms of _ chartei's 
varying according to the circumsiances in which 
they aie granted, and the jclations eHtablished ho- 
tween the granter ami grantee, are of a highly 
technical nature. 

The Charier of Fesigmitiou proceeds unon the 
formal surrender of the lands or other rights into 
the hands of the superior foi tlic, purpose of oldiiiu- 
ing a new grant iu favour of the re, signer, ivitli 
some change of tho destination, ov in favour of a 
purchaser or other di.sjioneo. Thi.s is ternuHl a 
re.signation ,/a lint when the property is 
surreiulered iii order to roinain with tho superior, 
the resignation is then said to he ml rntni»riif/(iin. 
In former times re.signations were transacted with 
solemn forimality hy delivery of a staff or hiiton, 
as the symbol of .surrender, into tlic haiuhs ol 
the superior, who, if the purpose was in fnvo?r»i, 
returned the symholio stall to tho person to he 
invested with the lands, or to his attorney, llio 
whole transaction being recorded in the form of a 
notarial instrument. 

Crown charters of resignation or oonlivinatiou 
proceed upon the warrant oi tho Barons of K.x- 
chequer, as the royal commissionors in _ Scotlmid 
since the union of the crowns, for receiving ro.sig- 
nations and grunting new infeftments to crown 
va,s.sal.s. The charter is preceded hy tho tu'i/miiinr 
or ordoi- under the royal super, seription, with con- 
sent of the liavous, setting forth the, terms in ivhich 
the charter is to he expressed. After several other 
proceedings, the charter is llnally completed hy 
sealing. Previous to 1707 the Groat >Soal of , Scot- 
land was appended to crown charters, hut hy tlie 
treaty of union another seal was substituted. Tho 
royal charters of Scotland are recorded in tho 
Register of the Great Seal, which is extant from 
about 1300 A.D., and continued to the present 
time. There are, lio-wevev, iiuraevouiH charters by 
the early Scottish kings not recorded in tho 
Register, but extant in private colloctious and in 
the eliartularie.s of religious houses. Anciont 
charteis are usually remavkahle for the execllence 
of their writing and the brevity and conciseness 
of their style. See Inne.s' Lcctvrcs on Legal 
Antigidties ; Cha.ssat’s TraiU dcs StuUits, Ac, 
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(Pariia, 1845); Bell’s Law Diotionary ; Mctizies on 
Conveyancing. 

ChavtcrllOllSC (a covniption of Chartreuse, 
‘ Carthusian ’ ) is the name of a famou.s liosjutal and 
school which occupied a joiut-huilding in Charter- 
house Square, London, till 1872, when the school 
was transferred to Codaiming in Surrey. Tlie 
Charterhouse was instituted in IGll hy ^rhoma.s 
, Sutton, of Castle Camps, Candiridgeshiie. The 
site had heen occupied hy a Carthusian monastery 
(founded in 11171 ), l)ut on the dissolution of the 
niona-steric'S hy Henry VIII. it was made a place 
of deposit for his nets and pavilions. After under- 
going many alterations, and passing into the posses- 
sion of variou.s distingiiiahed persons, it was finally 
purchased from Lord Kullolk for £13,000 hy 
Thomas Sutton, ^vho endowed it u'ith the revenues 
of upwards of twenty manor, s, lordships, and other 
estates in various parts of England. This ‘ master- 
piece of I’roto.stant English charity',’ na old Fuller 
calls it, .serves three uses — it is an asylum for poor 
hrothren, an educational and a ridigious institu- 
tion ; hence Bacon terimsita ‘triple good.’ The poor 
hrdhre)! are eighty in nuinher. None .are admitted 
under fifty years of age, .and only those who have 
Been honscholders are oligihlo. E.ach hrother ha,s 
a separate apartment, a share of attend.ance from 
domestics, nn ample though phain diet, and an 
allowance of about £3(1 a ye.ar for clothes and other 
matters, and four weeks’ ludiday every autumn. 
The brethren must he haohulons and moffiher.s of 
the Church of Engdand. Among the poor hrethreu 
in hygono yetiip were nryileii’s antagonist, Elkanali 
Settle ; John Bagford, antiquary ; Isaac do Groot, 
a descendant of Grotius ; Ale.xaiulcv Maohean, who 
assisted Johnson in Ida Dictionary; Jolm Grey, 
cleobrioian ; and— one could not omit him — ‘Colonel 
Nowooine.’ 

Tliere are thirty junior aoholar.sldpa, svorth 
£73 a year, open to all boys between twelve 
and foiirteon years of age hy public competi- 
tion on conditions .settled in accordance witli tlie 
direction of the Public Schools Act (1808), the 
old system of direct nomination by the gover- 
nors ‘having heen wholly abolished. 'There are 
also thirty senior scholav.ships, of ,£95 v.alue, for 
hoys of between fourteen and fifteen who liave 
heen at least a twelvouumth in the school ; and 
five annual exhibitions of £80 for four years for 
hoys leaving .school. In addition to the .scholar 
a large number of hoys aie sent to the Charlci'- 
liouse because of its reputation. These either 
hoard with the masters or attend simply during 
the day. The uuinhei' of extra boarders is now 
about 400. The institution is under the direction 
of the Queen, fifteen governors, and the master 
himself, whose salary from the foundation is £800 
pjer annum. The hospital has now a separate 
governing body. Among the eminent prersons 
educated in this estahlishmeut have been Isaac 
Barrow, Sir William (Judge) Blaclcstone, Addison, 
Steele, .John Wesley, Bishop 'Tliiiiwall, George 
Grotu, Thackeray, .John Leech, and Sir Charles 
Eastlako. The new school at Godaliniiig, designed 
hy Hardwick, forms a large (piadrangle, with a 
gatehouse tower 130 feat high, and a "chapel rich 
in stained glass. The old school premises wore 
sohl to the Merchant Taylors’ School, which is 
now iiistallod here in hanilsonio new school build- 
ings erected in 1870-72. The quaint Charterhouse 
hospital and ohapiel still remain on the old site. 
The chapel contam.s Sutton’s tonih. See Dr Haig 
Brown’s Charterhouse, Past and Present (1879). 

€llJlvtei‘-party {Ciarta partita, there having 
been a custom in England and Aquitaine to write 
the iristrnnient in duplicate on one piece of parch* 
ment, which was then divided by a straight line, so 


that the parts should tally) is the common written 
form in which the contract of all'reightment is 
expressed — viz. the hiring of the whole or part of 
a ship for the conveyance of goods. The case of 
cariiage of passengers at sea is nndev different 
regulations. The carriage of goods is often left to 
rest on hills of lading, or even mere oval arrange- 
ment, hut a charter-party with a sLxmeniiy stamp 
is the proper and safe arrangement. It is executed 
I)}' the owner or his accredited .agent ; .abroad, the 
ina,ster lia.s authority to sign. It idenlifie.s tlie ship 
hy n.ame, hy tonnage measurement, and hy place. 
The obligations of paities are generally expressed 
with fnllne,s,s. The cliief of these are that the ship 
is seaworthy, and is furnished with necessary 
tackle, and with a fit ma,stor and crew. Unsea- 
wovthiness may be caused hy the maimer of stow- 
age. Thu master’s knowledge of the particular 
ports aud perils on the v'oyago is inclufled iti his 
fitness. The ship is also hound to have the proper 
piapcrs .and clearances. The sliip must be ready to 
I'cceive cargo at the time .specified ; and in general, 
delay on the part of the ship would entitle the 
charterer to cancel the cimtracL. The voyage must 
he performed according to the rule,s of good sea- 
iiiansliip, necessity being required to justify any 
deviation from the route. Tlie matter of co'iiipui- 
sory pilotage depends upon the Merchant Shipiiing 
AcK Due care is to he shown in loading and 
unloading, .and the goods must he safely delivered 
at the port of disoliargo. On the other hand the 
freigliter must have a lawful cargo ready at the 
time agreed upon ; in this case also delay would 
generally entitle the shipowner to cancel tlie con- 
tract, or at least to claim damages for detention, 
The freight is sometimes a lump sum for the 
voyage ; sometimus so much per ton or per iveek. 

The e.xeoution of a charter-party does not super- 
sede the granting of Bills of Ladiu" (q.v.) or 
receipts for the cargo, which are not only useful in 
fixing the condition and quantity of the goods, 
hut are tlic documents of title hy which the owner- 
ship of cargo may b6 transferred during voyage. 
In the cose of general shiirs, which are advertised 
for a certain voyage, the shipowner becomes a 
conimon carrier, bound to carry goods tendered 
subject to the conditions of the advertisement, hut 
in tliis case no chartor-party is executed. In coast- 
ing voyages mere receipts, not foniial hills of 
lading, are often used. In settling freight at the 
port of discharge, the weight or measurement of 
cargo there i.s primn f uric the criteiion, but it may 
he shown that the weight, (to. has altered during 
voyage. Where an advance against or prepay- 
ment of freight is made, the law of Scotland is 
that this may ho recovered, even though the voyage 
fail ; in England, on the other Inand, both shijjper 
and consignee are liable for freight, and the master 
has a lien on cargo for freiglit. But it is oomnion 
under a cesser danse for tiie diarterer to stipulate 
that hi.H personal liability for freight and demurrage 
shall cease when the loading is completed, so that 
in most cases the master looks to his lien for 
security. When the goods arrive damaged, the 
consignee is hound to take them, and settle the 
freight subject to a claim for damages ; lie cannot 
abandon the goods for the freight. If the freighter 
Lake the goods at an intermediate port, tlie ship 
being unable to proceed further, a proportion of 
freight is due ; aud tliis is also the case wliere some 
of the goods are lo.st, if enough waB_ not lost to 
justify abandonment. Except on a time charter, 
the duration of a voyage, which may depend on 
closing of navigation hy ice, &c., is entirely at the 
risk of the shipowner. Dead freight is paid for 
unoooupied space in tlie ship where a full cargo 
has been promised. Apart from stipulation, the 
aliipowuer is liable for the goods shipped in their 
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original condition, except where tliat condition is 
altered hy perils of the sea, hostile force, and 
inevitable accident. It i.s now common, however, 
hy indemnity clauses in charter-parties to protect 
the owner from liahility for every damage that can 
he covered hy insurance. By .statute, owners are 
not liable for fire, or for the fault of a eompnlsory 
pilot ; and in no case are they liable beyond a ainu 
representing £13 jier ton of the sliip’s nieasnrenient. 
It is alwaj's an important question whether the 
arrangements made about the ship 2 daoe the 
charterer in the position of an owner, or whether 
the owner retains anoh a possession and control 
of the ship as to he able to exercise a lien for 
freight, and on the other hand to incur liability 
for repairs and .supplies, and for damages caused 
hy negligence of the master or oi-ew. 

In the United States, the law relating to charter- 
parties i.s the same as that which has just been 
explained. When the cliarterer lia.5 complete con- 
trol over the voyage, he is generally considered the 
owner for the voyai'e. But if the charter- 2 )aity lets 
only the use of the vessel, the owner retaining 
po.sses.sion and control over its navigation, the char- 
tper is regarded as merely a contractor for a par- 
ticular service, and the rights and dutie-s of the 
owner are nnehanged. The usual printed i)art3 of 
a charter-party are oon.strtied like covenants in a 
deed, but charter-parties are often informal instru- 
ments, and are therefore construed as liberally as 
other mercantile contracts, preserving the inten- 
tion of tire parties. The courts incline to constnre 
a charter-party as a contract for affreightment, 
charging the shipowners as carriers. 

Charters Towers, a mining township of 
North-east Queensland, situated on the northern 
spin's of the Towers Mountain, 820 miles NW. of 
Brisbane. It dates from the gold clisoovery here 
of_ 1871-72, and was incorporated in 1877. 'it has 
railway oonneetion with Townsville on the coast. 
Up till 1SS3 the gold-fields had yielded 1,316,221 
ounces. Pop. of town, 3313 ; witli dwtriot, 7310. 

Cliartlei', Aliin, one of the most noteworthy 
of early French writers, was horn in 1390, ami dietl 
in 1458. He lived at the court of Charles VI., to 
whom he acted as secretary. According to a 
famous story, Margaret, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland, Daujihine of Prance and herself a poote.s.s, 
once stoened to Idss him as he lay asleep, in 
token of her admiration of his verses. His chief 
poetical piiece Is the Xivye d&s Quatra Danicif, 
which was written shortly after Agincourt, and in 
winch four ladies alternately bewail the deaths 
of their lovers who fell in the battle. The senti- 
ment of the poem is sincere, and the expression 
IS often graceful and dignified. Chartier showed 
consKleraWe skill in handling tlic halladc and 
other lyrical forms, hut he is more interesting as 
a prase-UTiter than as a poet, In his own day 
he_ was known as the ‘father of eloquence.’ His 
chief prose ^vorks are ie Cuv-iedf an exposure of 
the vices of the court ; V Espiranee, an attack on 
the coiTuption of the clergy; and the QuadrUoge 
Invectij, a noble appeal to FrencliTneu to unite for 
wie deliverance of their land from the foreigner. 
Chartier was a sincere patriot, and his writing 
Mten rises into grave and moving eloquence. 
He hnwely espoused the enuse of tire oppressed 
labounng class, and he did much to re-animate his 
conntrjnnen in their .stj-nggle with England. 'It 
IS the eternal glory of Alain Chartier,' sal’s M. 
Ceruzez, ‘to have announced the mission of Jeanne 
X summoned his countrymen 

to the task which they performed under the htaid 
01 Urleans, He has not received the attention 
whieh he deserves. There is no better edition 
of Ilia works than Duchesne’s (1617). See mono- 


graphs hy Delaunay (1876) and Joret-Descloaihres 
(1877). 

Chartism, a movement in (Ireat Britain for 
the extension of political jiower to the working- 
classes, rising out of wide, spread national distress 
and popular disappointment with the results of 
the Keforiii Bill of 1832. Before that period tlie 
middle classes had sought jiopular aid toward.s 
obtaining their own enfranchisement. ‘Phe assist- 
ance was given, the people expecting to receive 
help in their turn. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill, agitation ceased fur a time, and the momheis 
returned to parliament were indill’erent, or oppiused, 
to any further change in the political armngemonts 
of the country. The middle classes were satisfied 
with their own success, and generally looked with 
small favour on 2 iroject.s for the further extension 
of political inthience among the ma.s.ses. Lord J olin 
Russell espeeiallj' d 62 )recated further change as a 
breach of faith with those who had carried the 
Refonu Bill of 1832. This political discontent nu 
the 2 >art of the workmen was greatly iucroiused hy 
the misery due to failing liarv'e.st.s and to a season 
of commercial depression which set in about 1837. 
Food became dear, wages fell, factories w'oro closed, 
and work was scarce. The peoiilu iiHsocialud their 
.snttm'ing.s with their want of direct infiiienoe U]iou 
the government, ami agitation for an extended 
francliise began. 

In 1838 the representatives of the workiug-uum 
drew up a programme embodying tlieir views on 

f iolitical reform, and called the ‘ Beoplo's Cliarter. ’ 
ts six ' 2 Joints ’ were i (1) Manhood sull'rago ; (2) 
equal electoral districts; (3) vote by ballot; (4) 
annual 2 iarliaments ; ( 5 ) abolition of 2 U'oporty quali- 
fication for menibers of tlio House of Commons j 
and (6) 2 ;ftymeut of iiiemherH of pin’Hamoiit for 
their services. The programme thus drawn uji 
was received with enthusiasm. Immonso inool- 
ings, attended hy enornuras crow'ds of la'oplo, 
were held all over the eimiitry. The most 2 »'o- 
iniiiont leader of tlie Chartist agitation was Foargns 
O’Connor, aii Irishman, whose paiior the Efurl/imi. 
Stitr had a circulation of 60, 009, OUiers wore 
Attwood, Lovett, Stephens, Vinooiit, Ernest Joiios, 
and Thomas Cooper. The mass of the wurk- 
ing-meii in the iiuln.strial centres snpportod the 
movement; and while many of them oxolusivoly 
advocated an apqieal to moral force, a great numlior 
insisted on violent methods. A body oalliiig iLsclf 
the National Convention, elected hy tho Chartists 
thronghout the kingdom, met in London and after- 
wards in Birmingham in 1839. It i)ropo,sod to tho 
2 ieo 2 ilB various means of coercing the legislature into 
submission, recommending, among other things, a 
rnn on the .saving.s-bank,s for gold, abstineiice Bom 
excisable articles, exclusive dealing, aud in tho 
last resort, universal cessation from lahonr. Diir- 
mg its sittings a, oolllsion took place with the 
J" , ® Birmingham. Public meetings wore 

loriiidden, and alarming excosse,s were committed 
by the irritated inoh. In June 1839 a petition in 
mvour of the Charter was presented to the House of 
Commons signed by 1,280,000 porson.s. Tho Iloufjo 
refused to name a day for its consideration, liy a 
majority of 237 to 148, and the National Conven- 
tion retaliated hy advising the peojile to ecaso 
from work throughout the country. Fortmiatoly, 
this advice was not followed ; hut tho dislnrhanoos 
incveoBeu, aiul in November an outbreak at Nev'* 
port, in Monmouthshire, took place, -which rcHultod 
m the deatii of ten 2 ier,sons and the wounding 
of great numbers. For talcing 2 »H't in this wiki 
insurrection, tbree of its leaders wore sentenced to 
death, hut their punishment was afterwards com- 
muted to transportation. In 1842 groat riots took 
place in the northern and midland districts, not 
directly originated hy the Chartists, but encouraged 
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aiul aided by theiii after the disturbances began. It 
i.s a Htiong proof of the revolntiojiary .sj)irrt rvliicli 
animated the Chartists, that they ojjposed the 
agitation for the Eepeal of tlie Corn Laws as a 
measure likely to malce food cheap, to keep wages 
down, and thereby to benefit only the middle 
classes. In 1848 the Chartist niov'ement came to 
a liead throngli the agitation coiiseiiuent on the 
revolution iu Prance. (Ireat uneasiness prevailed, 
especially at many of the industrial centres, and 
risings were feared. lJut the greatest demonstra- 
tion of tho movement took jdaee in London, where 
a gigantic meeting on ICennington Common was 
announced for the 10th of April. It was to be 
attended by half a million of men, who were to 
carry to parliament a petition for refoi-m signed by 
six million names. Such lumour.s excited great 
alarm. Tho procession was forbidden. Military 
measure.s were talieii hy the Diilie of 'Wellington to 
prevent vudenee, and about 200,000 special con- 
stahlea were enrolled (amongst whom was Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards emperor). After all this pre- 
paration the demonstratiou jiroved a failure. Only 
50,000 gathered on Kenniiigton Common, and their 
leailera shrank from a conllict with the authorities. 
On e.xaminiug the monster petition it was found 
that the signatures were lietitious to an unheard-of 
extent, yob the genuine ones amounted to nearly 
two million.s. 

Since 1818 Chartism has gradually died out. Its 
political urinciples were not new. Tlie Duke of 
Eiohmoml in 1780 introduced a hill into the House 
of Lords to give universal sntl'rage and annual 
parliameut.s, and earlier than this John Cartwriglit 
(q.v.) had advocated earnestly not only lhe.se but 
also vote hy Imllot. In 1780 Cliarles James Fox 
declared hi'rasolf in favour of the identical six 
points which wore afterwards included iu the 
Charter. And in 1792 Grey, Emkiiie, Mackintosh, 
and many others, formed a ‘ Snoiety of rrieiuls of 
the People,’ which aimed at ohtaimiig a very large 
extonsiou of the francliiso, 

Hut while tlie political side of Chartism was the 
most prominent, it should be recognised that the 
essenee of it was eeonomie and social. As one of 
its leaders said, it was a ‘ Icnifo and fork question.’ 
The movement was primarily duo to economic 
suffering, ami many of tlie remedies proposed were 
strongly socialistic in tendency. Tlie reviving and 
iiieroasing prosperity of the country after tlie 
collairse of Cliartism'in 1848 effectually prevented!! 
return of tho same spirit of discontent. This jn-os- 
perity was due not only to tho Kepeal of the Corn 
Laws, hut to the great industrial and colonial 
expansion of Hritaiii which took a frosli start 
about the .same time. Through the Keforin Bills 
of 1807 and 1885, and tho Ballot Act of 1872, the 
most important demands of the Charter have been 
substantially conceded. Industrial prosperity and 
political reform, witii the development of tradcs- 
iiniona and of tlie co-operative sy.stem, have worked 
a decided change in the iiosition of the working- 
classes as coutiustod with their wretched lot in the 
period about 1840. See the articles on Coopeb and 
O’Connor ; Cooper’s Ztyb, loniten hy Rimsdf ; 
Carlyle’s Ghartisin ; Kingsley’s Alton Locice ; ‘Wal- 
pole’s Jlisioru of Enffland ; and M’Carthy’s Histm-y 
of our Own Times, 

Cliavtves, the capital of the French department 
of Eure-et-Loir, 55 miles SW. of Paris, is bnill 
partly at the base and partly on the declivity of a 
Iiill overlooking the river Eure, which is hero 
divided into two channels, one flowing svithin, and 
the other without the former ramparts, which are 
converted into agreeable promenades. It consists 
of an upper and lower town, connected by very 
steep streets ; and the highest point is crowned by 
the glorious eatliedral of Notre Dame — in Street's 
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opinion, the finest in France. Built cliiefly be- 
tween 1194 and 1260, it 1ms two spire.s, of which 
the south-western i.s 342^ feet high, and the north- 
western, 371 i the latter, built in 1507-14, being, 
‘ on the whole, the most beautiful spire on the Con- 
tinent.' Other features aie the three rose-windows, 
the splendid portals, and the Ibtli-century stained- 
glas.s that lills no fewer than 130 iviiulow.s. The 
church of St Pierre (12th century), the Porte 
Guillaume (14th century), and the obelisk to the 
memory of Oeneral Maroeau, are also noteworthy. 
Tlie weekly corn-market is one of the largest 
in Prance, and is remarkahle as being under a 
coriioration of women. It has manufactures of 
woollen, lio,siery, and leather. Chartres usually 
gave the title of Duke to the eldest sou of the 
Orleans hraneh of the Bouvlions (see BouebON)- 
Pop. (1872) 19,322; (1886) 21,523 . — 'The Autrkimi 
of the Carmite.s (hence the pre.scnt name), Charti'e.s 
in 1594 was the scene of the coronation of Henry 
IV. 

Chartreuse, La Ouande, the original Car- 
thusian niona-stery, foumled hy St Bruno in 1084, 
is situated in the French department of Iscre, 14 
miles NNE. of Oranohle, in a wild and roinantio 
valley, at an altitude of 4268 feet above the sea. 
The convent is a huge ungainly structure, dating 
mostly from tho 17th century, earlier buildings 
having been several times destroyed by fire. The 
monks, who long maimfaetiired a famous green, 
yellow, or white liquonr from vaiious herbs, had 
at one time consulerahle pio]>erty, but they 
were despoiled at the llevolution, being exiled 
from 1793 till 1816; and in November 1880 they 
declined to aecejit indulgence from tlie decrees for 
the exjuil-sion of tlie religious ordens. A remnant 
of monks still left received Queen Victoria ami 
the Prince.ss Beatrice on tho occasion of their 
visit in 1887. Buskin in part iv. of his Frceterifci 
(1888) describes his disappointment in both the 
mona,slery and it.s occupants. Oertosa and Charter- 
house are Italian and English forms of the French 
name. See Carthusians. 

CUartnlarv means a collection of charters. So 
soon as any body, ecclesiastical or secular, came to 
be possessed of a considerable number of charters, 
obvioms considerations of convenience and safety 
would suggest the advantage of having them classi- 
iied and copied into a book or roll. Buck hoolc or 
roll has generally received the name of a Chartulary. 
Mabillon traces chartularies in France as far hack 
as the 10th century, and some antiquaries think 
that chartularies were compiled even still earlier. 
But it was not until tho 12th and 13th oentuiies 
that chartularies became common. They were 
kejjt not only hy all kinds of religious and civil 
corporations, hut also hy private families. Many 
of them have been printed, and their contents 
generally are of the greatest value in historical, 
arcliicological, and genealogical inquiries. The 
name is in Scotland applied to the record of 
feu-charters kept hy the superior’s law-ageiit. 

CliarylHlis. See Scylla. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American states- 
man, bom at Cornish, Now Hampshire, 13th Janu- 
ary 1808, in 1830 .settled as a lawyer in Cincin- 
nati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of nuinerons fugitive slaves. An uncompromising 
opponent of slavery, his political course was for 
many yeai's guided by the attitude of the two great 
parties ioward.s this question. In 1841 , foreseeing 
as little assistance from the 'Whigs as from the 
Democrats, he was largely instrumental in founding 
the Liberty party, vdiich in 1844 brought about 
Clay's defeat. Chase was returned to the United 
States senate in 1840 by the Ohio Democrats, 
but separated from the party in 1852 when it 
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committed it'^elf to slavery. He wcls twice elected 
governor of Ohio by tlie Republicans (1855-59], 
and in 1S61-C4 was secretary of the treasury. Ilis 
m,anageiueut of the country’s finances during these 
tiying years lias met with notliing but praise : 
taking ottice at a time when public credit wa.s low, 
and the revenue barely adeiptate for the needs of 
the government in time of peace, he secured loans 
on reasonable terms, issued trea.sury notes (‘green- 
back.s ’ ) bearing no interest, and obtained the 
establisliment of national banks. In 1S64 lie tvas 
appointed by Lincoln chief -ju.stice of the United 
States, in wliicli capacity he presided at tlie trial 
of Pre.sident John.son {1868). Unsuccessful eliorts 
were made to secure for Chase the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1860 and 1864, and the 
bemoeratic nomination in 1868. He died at New 
York, 7th May 1873. Sec ids Life by J. W. 
Sohuokers ( 1874). 

Cliasi'dlm (Heb., ‘ pious’), the name by which 
the Jeuisli party afterwards known as the 
Pharisees was first distinguished. The Cliasidim 
first took definite form as a pftrty in the course 
of the .straggle between Judaism and Hellen- 
ism during and immediately before the Maeca- 
Leaii period. AVlien in 167 U.o. the great 
majority of the Jewish people rose against 
their heathen master.i, the Cliasidim joined in 
the eonllict, though separated from the other 
adherents of Judas Maccabeus as a closer com- 
munity of tliQ.se who were distingnished by 
especial ‘ piety ’ — ^i. e. especial strictno.ss in the 
oliservanoe of tlie law. They took part in the 
struggle only so long as the freedom of religion was 
the question really involved j at a later time, when 
this, was no longer tlie case, they seem to have 
withdrawn from it, for under ■Judas’.s hr(>ther.s 
Jonathan and Simon (160-133 B.c.) they are not 
mentioned. Under Bimon’s successor, John Hyr- 
caims (135-105 n,c.), they appear for the fir, st time 
in history under the name of Pharisees, and liere 
we already find them in opposition to the family of 
the Maecabee.s or Hasmoneans, with udiom they 
had originally pursued a oomiiion interest. See 
PH.4EISEKS.— The modern Cliasidim are not, like 
those in the times of the Maccabees, marked by any 
peculiar spiritualistic tendency in religion, but 
rather by a strict observance of certain traditional 
forms and a blind subservience to Uiciv toacbera. 
Their doctrine was promulgated in the middle of 
the ISth century by Israel of Podolia, called £aal- 
S/tem (‘Lord of the Name,' so called because he 
professed to perforin niirades by using the great 
cabalistic name of the Supreme Being). Tliough 
condemned by the orthodox rahhis, this new 
teacher had gi-eat suceess in Galicia, and when 
ho died (176(1) left 40,000 converts. They are 
now broken into several petty sects ; their religion 
is utterly formal, and its ceremonies are coarse 
and noLsy, 

Cliasing'. Metal casting and other raised metal- 
work, whether stamped or repoussd — i.e. hammered 
or punobed up — may be defective in .sharpness, or 
detail, or finish. When such defect is remedied 
by hand-cutting, as with a chisel or graver, .such 
finishing is called chasing, but this term is not 
properly applied to the raising of the figures them- 
selves. The hacks of watches are sometimes 
elaborately chased in floral or otlier designs. 
When similar work is applied to flat surfaces, sncli 
as salvens for example, it i,s called eitlier chasing 
or engraving. It was caUed cedatura by the 
Romans ; in modem Italian, cesejatura ; in French, 
ciselure; in German, dsdirnng — i.e. ‘chiselling ’ in 
each case. 

ChilslCSj Michei,, was hom near Chartres on 
16th November 1793. He entered the filcole Poly- 


technique in 1812, and on leaidng was classed 
among the engineers ; but with rare generosity he 
renonneed his place as an oliicer in order to as.SLire 
a career to one of bis un, successful oomrade.s. In 
December 18*29 be addressed to the Brussels 
Academy a memoir on two general principles of 
geometry, duality and houiography. Tiic iidvo- 
ductioii to this memoir expanded into the well- 
known Apcrgii Imtontiuo sur VOrigim ctk Divclitp- 
pciiiciit dcs j^ICihodcs eti the Jirst edition 

of wiiioh was uuhli.shed in 1837. In 1841 lie urns 
appointed to tlin chair of Machines and Geodesy 
at the Eeole Pulytechuiipie, and in 1846 to that of 
Iligiier Geometry, which had just lioen instituted 
at the Sorboiine. In 1852 appeared his TmiU do 
Geomitric siiuericure ; in 1860, Les 'J'rois Lirros do 
Forhmes d'EucUda rctablis goiir hi FrcmidfC Foil; 
in 1865, the Traits dcs Scettuns Coninucs ; in 1870, 
the liapport sw los Frogris do la Geometric. 
The.se, his principal works, aro geometrical and 
historical. His conlrihiitiims to the Coiiiptes 
rendns of tlie Academy of Sciences and to other 
Kcientific publications arc extreuiely iininorcms, and 
though in the main gerimetiieal, are not e.vchisivciy 
so. In particular he treated in several iuoiuoir.s the 
question of attraction, and gai-o the llrst syiithetio 
ilemonstratioii of a celebrated theorem ol Maclaiiriii 
on the attraction of ellip.soids. Two of his luemoirs 
oil the iiropertie.s of oonu.s of the second degree, anil 
on the spherical conies, were translated into English, 
and published, with odditious, by C'liarlcH (Iriives 
in 1841. The best account ol Cli.'islc.s’s writings is 
that given by liimself in the lUipport above men- 
tioned. Diiiiiig bis long life he was the reciiiient of 
many scientilic distinctions, and ho will always ho 
citeil as one of the great geometore of the proNOiit 
century. He died at I’aris on 18th Deeoinber 
1880. An unfortunate episode in his life was that 
of the autograpliR. In 1867 ho ro))ort(!d to the 
Academy that he had cuiiie into possession of aiito- 
gi-aphs of Pascal’s wliicli proved that Pascal had 
.anticipated Newton’s gvcate.st discoi’crie.s. Ulti- 
mately, however, he Imil to admit that the, sc and 
about 27,000 otlior aiitograplis (including letters 
from Julius CiCBar, Dante, and Shakes))earo) were 
forgeries. Tlie forger, Irbiic Lucas, was convicted 
and punished, 

€lia.sles, PHiLAEiiTis, a voluminous Prcnoli 
writer, w.os born at Maiiivilliei'.s, near Cliartrca, 
8th October 1798. Early imbued with Rona.soau's 
ideas by bis father, an old Jacobin, he was 
apprenticed at lilteen to an ardent Jacobin book- 
seller, along witli whom he was .sent to jail after 
the Restoration, Relea,sed by Cliateanbriand’s 
inllneiice, be went to England, whore lie foiuul 
eiiiploymeiit in a bookReller’.s shop, and during 
his seven years' residence laid the foundation of liis 
large knowledge of English literature. After his 
return to France he contributed reviews of English 
books to the Fomio ctmjclopcdiqve. In 18‘24 his 
Disoovrs sur Jacques Auguste da Thou, and in 1828 
Ills Tableau da la Languo et LitUratura Frungaiso, 
1500-1G10, were crowned by the Academy. In IS.'H 
Cha.sles became libr.T,rian of tlio Bibliotlibqiio Mau- 
arin, and in 1841 professor of Northern Languages 
at the Collbge de France, which oliair he lilTod 
until his death, at Venice, July 18, 187.3. Besides 
showing indefatigable activity as a journalist, he 
published books on Charles I. , Cromwell, the miiidle 
ages, the 16tli century in France, and stiidios on 
Spain, on Germany, on the 18th century in Eng- 
land, 19tli-ceiitiiry manners, Shakespeare, Mary 
Stuart, and Aretino. His Memoires fill two volumes 
(1876-78). 

Clias8<5, David Hendrik, Baron, a famous 
Dutch soldier, wa.s born at Tliiel, in Gueldora. March 
18, 1765, began ins military career ivlieii but ten 
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years of ago, becamB a lieutenant in 17S1, and 
captain in I7S7. After the failure of the revolu- 
tionary movement he took Erench service; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1703; and two 
years later found himself marching towards the 
iNotherlands under the command of Pichegru. He 
afterwards fought with the French in tlerinany 
and Spain, gaining great distinction, and from 
Napoleon luinsclf, from his fondness for bayonet 
charges, the name of ‘General Baionebte.’ He 
was made a baron by Louis Bonaparte in 1S09. As 
lieutenant-general of tlie Dutch foreos in 1815 
Chassd did good service at 'Waterloo against his old 
comrades, the French. As governor of Antwerp he 
co\'ered himself with glory liy his heroic three- 
weeks’ defence of the citadel with ,7000 men against 
60,000 Belgians and French (1832). lie died at 
Breda, May 2, 1849. 

C)ha,ssei><>t, Antoink Alpiion.se, French in- 
ventor, horn 4th March 1833, wan an employee in 
the Parts arsenal of St Timm, is, -whore he hec.a 2 no 
an ollicial in 1858, and in 1803 brought liofore the 
government the model of hi.s riile, adopted three 
years afterwards. See Biieeoii-loadin(i, IIifle. 

C'hasscUVS (Fr.,‘huntcr.s’) is a name used since 
1741 for certain aorps d'ilita of the French army. 
The ChcmKim-d-ehcml and the Ohimcurs d’Afriijuc 
are light cavalry. The latter were raised in 18,31 
for service in Africa, mounted on Arab Iiorscs, and 
wearing a distinct nniform. Tliera wore in 1888 
twenty regiments of Ohasseurs-a-cheval, ami four 
of Chasseurs d’Afrinue. Uniform, sky-Idue tunic 
with red tronsers. The Ohcmom'n-a-pied are light 
infantry corresponding to the Itiile Corps of the 
Britisli' and the /tVr/ens {' hunters’) of the German 
anil Austrian armies. One regiment, the Clumcurs 
cla Vinceiinas, formed in 1838, has always been 
especially famous for rapidity and precision of 
movement, as well as accuracy of lire. There are 
now thirty battalions of Cliasseur.s-ii-pied in the 
Frenoh army. Uniform, dark-blue tunic and iron- 
gray trousers instead of red. 

Cliastclsird, Pieeee de Boscosel de, a 
hapless French poet, horn in Dauphin^ about 
1540, heoamo a page in the household of the 
C'on.stahle Montmorency, aftunvai'ds in that of tlie 
Marshal Damville, and aeoomp.'uiied the latter to 
ScotLajid in his escoi-t at Queen Mary (1561). 
Here he fell madly in love with the rpieen, and 
Maiy was indiscreet enough to amuse herself with 
his p.assion, receiving without disidoasurc the ] 
amorous verse.s which the pcjct laid before her. 
Misinterpreting the goodwill of the queen, Cliaste- 
lard ventured to conceal himself under her bed, 
was discovered and forgiven, but on a repetition of 
his offence at Euimtisland early in 1063, where the 
queen was resting on her joiirney to St Audvew.s, 
was seized and executed on the following morning. 
He is the snhiect of a tragedy, tire first of the 
trilogy devoted by Mr Swinburne to the history 
of Mary. 

Chaste Tree. SeeViTEX. 

Cliasnhle (Lat. casula, casuhila, and cas- 
sibulaj also poMula, planeta; Gr. phdonion or 
pkainolis), the uppeionost garment worn by priests 
in the Eastern and the Roman Catholic Chnreh 
ivhen robed for the celebration of the inahs ; having 
been at first a secular garment of ceremony com- 
mon to both .sexes. When adopted as an ecclesias- 
tical robe, it -was for some centuries used by all 
grade.s of the clergy, even as low os that of the 
acolytes, and its earliest restriction to priests 
Mpears in Canon xxviii. of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633 a.d, It was called also ‘the Vest- 
ment,’ though this term more properly denotes col- 
lectively all the robes worn at mass, of which the 
chasuble is the principal item. Originally it cov- 
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cved the prie.sl from head to foot, like a little house, 
whence some writers think it liad its name of ccaida 
(Isid. Hispal., xix. 24). 

The earlie.st direct bvidejice for 
it as a sacerdotal rube is in 
tlie mosaics of San ITtale at 
ltaveuna(547 A.D. ), whore Arch- 
bishop Maxiuii.an is depicted 
wearing it. Ilioh materials, 
cloth of gold or silver, silk, 
and velvet, elaborately eni- 
hroidereil, weie used for it. In 
the middle ages it was of an 
elliptical shape, like a vesica 
piscis, with a hole in the middle 
for the head ; it had no sleeves. 

When put oii it showed two 
peaks, one hanging down be- 
fore ; another, on which a cross 
was embroidered, hanging down 
behind, though in Italy the 
cross was and is usually in 
front. The Greek ehasuhle is 
ampler and rounder th.an the 
Latin form, h.aving more the 
nature of a mantle, and the 
opi.seopal cliasiible is provided 
with a pattern of crosses. Arch- 
bishops do not wear the clias- 
uble, Init another vestment n.amed Saklios, which 
is worn by hi8hop.s also in llnssi.a. 'Tlie inoilsm 
Latin form is commonly a parallelogram with 
rounded .angles, or el.se re.semhles a violin. In the 
llcformed Church of England the chasuble was 
enjoined as the eulehraut’s rube at Hqlj' Coiii- 
uiunion by the Prayer-book of 1540, prohibited by 
that of 15.72, but again legalised in 1359. It re- 
mained, however, in practical abeyance (its place 
in catliednils and on solemn occasions being sup- 
plied by the cope) till recent times, when its use 
has been partially revived, first in 1851 at St 
Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. In Franco the 
press or wardrobe in ivliicJi chasubles were kept 
was called the chasiihUcr. 

€liat (Saxicola), a genus of small birds in the 
Thrush family (Turdidiv). The hill at the base 
is broader than its height, and the upper portion 
is not hooked. 'Ihe genus includes some thirty- 
.sLx species, especially at home in northern tem- 
perate regions, frequenting dry stony places, and 
nesting in holes. They are lively birds, Hitting 
about rapidly and untiringly in pursuit of insects, 
on which they cldetty feed. The "VVheatoar (iS'. 
a'lmiithti) is a good example, found in Europe, 
North Africa, and North America, and along with 
other chats freonent in Ihitain. Yellow-hreasted 
Chat is a popular name for a bird common in the 
'United State.?, and technically known as Icieria 
virens. 

CllfltH. {Pterocles cdc/iata), a de.sert fowl of 
the nature of a grouse, occurring in waste places ' 
in .Southern Europe, Nortli AfriCta, Arabia, and 
Syria. It is very good to eat, and large numbers 
are shot. 

€liA.teaH, Cuatel, or Ca,stel, from the Lat. 
castellum, ‘a fort,’ enters as a component part 
into m.my names of qjlaces in Prance. See Ca.stle. 
A ‘ chiltcau en Espagne ’ is a castle in the air. 

Cliatcauliriand, Feancois Bene, Vicomte 
DE, a distinguished French writer and politician, 
was born at St Malo, in Brittany, on September 4', 
1768. He belonged to a noble Breton family, and 
was the younge.st of ten children. His early years 
were spent partly by the sea at St Malo and partly 
in the seclusion of the woodland chfiteau of Com- 
hourg. He was educated at Dol and Rennes, 
and served for a short time as an ensign in the 
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legiment (if Navaire. In 1791 lie .sailed to North 
Amei'ica, and .spent eight months _ there in the 
travels which are recounted in his Vor/at/e en 
Amerfqiic. On hearing of the arrest of Lonis 
XVI. he returned to France and joined _ the 
army of the eniigix'-s. During the Prussians.’ 
retreat he was left behind for dead near Namur, 
but contrived to make his way to that town, 
and thence, with no little difliculty, to England. 
For some yeais ho maintained himself in London 
by teacliing and writing translations ; in 1797 he 
published an Essai snr Ics Renolutions, and in 
1800 he was enabled to return to France. Ata/a, 
a love-story of savage life, the scene of which 
i.s laid in tlie American forests and prairies, 
appeared in 1801, and established Cliateaupriand's 
literary reputation. Tlie Gaiic dii Chrisiiani>.mc 
(1802), a vindication of the Churcli of Rome, raised 
him to tlie foremost po.siLion among the French 
men of letters of tlie day. He was neither a sound 
thinker nor a skilful controversialist, and _ the 
merit of liis famous treati.se lies almo.st entirely 
in its brilliant passages of description. These, 
liowever, are often curiously out of place in a work 
of the kind. Sainte-Beuve, who .spoke of the 
(dCnic as a coup do theaira et d’antcl, declared that 
many of them would have been more warrantahly 
included in a Genic dii Paejunisme. But the hook 
appeared when tliere was a widespread reaction 
against scepticism, and it.s eloquent pleading.s 
weie favourable to the eonoiliatory policy which 
Napoleon had adopted in regard to the pope. 
Its sucoe.ss in con.sequeuoe was enormous. Its 
author was in 1803 appointed secretary to the 
emliiissy at Romo, where lie wrote Iiia Lettres stir 
I’ltcdic, and in 1801 was sent aa ainliassador to 
the little lepulilio of Valais. But on the murder 
of the Due d’Eiighien, Chateauhriand refused to 
hold offlee under Napoleon. He set out to the 
East in 1806, visited Greece, Pale.stine, and Egypt, 
and returned to France in 1807. Two yeai-s later 
he Issued Les Martyrs, a prose epic, of which the 
action passes in the days of Diocletian, There is 
muoli tliat is false, much that is extravagant in 
this singular hook, and the borrowed epical machin- 
ery works qlum.sily throughout. But tliere Is 
genuine pas.sion in the episode of Velleda; and in 
calling up a vision of the beauty of tlie ancient 
world the writer exhibits an almost unsurpassable 
mastery of ornate prose. In 1811 Chateauhriand 
puhllslied a pamphlet, De Bonaparte et des Bourbons, 
which Louis XVIII. declared to be worth au army 
to the Legitimist cause. From 1814 to 1824 he 
gave a thorough-going suppiort to the Restoration 
monarchy. lie was made a peer and a minister 
of state, and fi'om 1822 to 1824 held the post of 
aniba.ssador extraordinary at the British court. It 
was his ambition to become tlie guiding power in 
Frenoli politics ; he believed that it lay in him 
to reconcile Legitimism and liberty. He was 
disappointed, however, in his hope of becoming 
prime-minister, and from 1824 to 1830 lie figured 
as a Libeial politician. On tlie downfall of Charles 
X. he refused to swear allegiance to Louis-Philippe, 
and went hack to the Royalist party. His changes 
of front were not due to mere selfish ambition. A 
Breton noble, he was by his birth and associations 
a Royalist ; his writings prove that he wa.s deeply 
imbued with the anti-social sentimentalism of 
Rousseau (he_ claimed Byron as his pupil) ; he had 
almost no logical faculty, and he was by tempera- 
ment imperious and rebellious. ‘In natural dls- 
TOsition,’ hewroteinlSSl, ‘I am still a Republican.’ 
His politics were ^ thus a tissue of inconsistencies, 
but to regard him as a mere time-server is to 
misunderstand his character. During the reign 
of Louis-Pliilippe he withdrew from public affah-s, 
and occupied himself in preparmg his Memoires 


d’oidre Tombe for posthumous publication. Parts 
of this eloquent antohiogiaphy appeared, however, 
before his death, which occurred on July 4. 1848. 
Besides tho&e mentioned above, his writing.s include 
the Itinirairc de Paris a Jerusalem ; Les Natchez, 
a prose epic dealing with savage life in North 
America ; and two works of fiction, licni and Le 
Bernier des Abcnccragcs. 

Chateaubriand is a writer whom it i.s difficult 
to criticise justly. lie was nob a thinkci', and he 
produced no book wliich has the unity and sustained 
excellence of an enduring work of art. Ho dealt in 
false sentiment and extravagant imagery ; lie was 
blind to the virtues of simplicity and restraint. 
.Sainte-Beuve said he transferred tlio capital of prose 
from Rome to Byzantium and introduced the style 
of the lower ompiie. But when he i.s at his best his 
brilliant and glowing diction acts on the reader like 
an enchantment. His writings roi’oaled nmv capa- 
bilities in tlie Frencli language. Thei'e i.s no 
French author of earlier date whose prose onn 
compare witli Cliateaubriand's in the power of 
conveying the beauty and mystery of nature. Ilis 
style, witli its magical pla}' of colour, its cumiing 
felicity of descriptive phrase, was a new thing in 
French lileratuie. It fascinated loadeis accus- 
tomed to the cold and pollslied proso of the 
classical school, and marked the lieginniiig of a, 
new literary enooli. Cliateauliriand lias been justly 
called the fatlier of the vmniuitio school, and the 
beauty and granilenr of his iinost descriptive pass- 
ages liave been surpassed by none of bis followers. 
See Sainte-Beuve’a Ghatoaiibriand et son Oruupa 
ifWerttirc (2 vols, 1877). 

Clislteaubi’iaiit, a town in the Froiiuh dnii.art- 
meutof Lower Loire, on the (Jh&re, 40 uiiles NNE. 
of Nantes by rail, with several old churchos and a 
castle, iron-founding and hell-casting, and priidue. 
tive iron-mines close by. Pop. 5100. 

Cllfttcaiiduil, a pretty town in the French 
depai’tineut of Enre-et-Loir, on tlio Loir, a tribu- 
tary of the Loire, 83 miles SW. of Paris by rail. 
It was almost destroyed by fire in 1723, and on 
ISth October 1870 was oajitured by tlie ({ennan.s 
after an obstinate re.siatanee. Diinois is buried 
in the chapel of the stately castle. Pop. 6700. 

Cli/ltcan Gaillard. See Andki.y.s, 

Clifttcau-Gauticr, a town in the French de- 
partment of Mayenne, on the Mayeime, 180 miles 
WSW. of Paris by rail. It has liuoii and woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 7334. 

Cliiiteaii Mai’g'aux. See JIaugaux, 

CllA-teaiiroilX, tlie capital of tlie Frencli do- 
partinent of Indre, on the left hank of tlio river 
Indve, 88 miles S, of Orleans by rail. It has manu- 
factnies of woollens, iron, leather, ami tobacco. 
General Bertrand was born and died here, and a 
statue was erected to him in 1854. Poii. (1872) 
16,868; (1886) 21,995. 

CllAteau-Tllicrry, a town in the French de- 
partment of Aisiie, 59 miles E. by N, of Paris 
by rail, with inaiiufactni’e.s of mathematical and 
musical instniments, dyo-u-orks, and quniTic.s. 
It has the ruins of an old castle (720), ami is 
the hirthqilace of Lafontaine ; hero, too, Napoleon 
defeated the Prussians and Riis,siaiis, 12tli Feb- 
ruary 1814. Pop. 6405. 

C/hiltelainct the wife of tlio olifitolain or Cas- 
tellan C(|.v.), the commander of a feudal castlo. A 
cAaine eJiAtelaine or simply chAiehdne, a chain such 
as a lady clifttelaiue miglit wear (cf. the Englisli 
housewife), is a chain depending from the waist, to 
which are attached keys, scissors, &c. 

CllfltclaVd. See ClIASTELARD. 

€li(ltelct-Loinoiit, GABiiinLLB Mar- 

quise DU, a very learned Frenchwoman, notorious 
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fov her intimacy with Voltaire, was horn at Paris, 
17th Deceniher 1700. At an early periotl she dis- 
played a groat airtitiide for the aef(niaiLion of 
knowledge. She .studied Latin and Italian witli 
lier father the Baron do Broteuil, and .snhsequently 
betook herself with zeal to mathematics and 
the phy.sioal sciences. Disling'ui.shed alike for her 
beauty and talent, she .soon found a liost of suitors 
for lieV hand. Her choice fell on the Martinis du 
Clifitelet-Loinout, hut her marriage did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a fondrasHe fur Voltaire, 
who came to reside with lier at Ciroy, a clifiteau on 
the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, belonging 
to her hushand. Here they studied, loved, Quar- 
relled, and loved again, for several years. In 1747, 
however, she became ‘ not insensible to the brilliant 
Qualities ’ of a certain M. Saint-Lambert, a captain 
of the Lorraine (luarda ; and tlie result was, that 
the philosopher had to make room for the soldior, 
and content himself for the future with being 
the ‘devoted and indulgent friend’ of his former 
mistress. Sho died at Lundvilic, lOfch Septem- 
her 1749, a few days after having given birtli 
to a child. Her first writing was InUiltiUons 
do Phnsiy^no (1740), a treatise on the philosophy 
of Leibnitz. She also translated the Principiii of 
Newton into French, aocompanyiiig it with alge- 
braic elucidations. It di<l not, however, appear 
till 1756. See VOLTAinu, and the Life of the 
Marquise by Capeliguo (1868). 

CliAtcllcvaiilt, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Vienne, on the river Vienne, 40 miles _S. of 
Tours by rail. A handsome stone bridge, with a 
gateway built by Sully at one end, connects it with 
a suburb on the other side of the river. It is a 
smoky, dingy place, one of the chief seats of the 
cutlery iiianulaoture in France, and since 1820_ has 
had a government small-arms factory. Its river- 
port makes it the entrepot for tlie produce of an 
extonaive district. TJie title of DuKe of Chiltel- 
levault was conferred by Henry II. in 1548 on 
JamoB Hamilton, Earl of Arrau and liegeiit of 
Scotland ; and it now is claimed by both the 
Duke of Aheroorn ami the IJuko of Hamilton — 
by the latter under an imperial decree (1804) of 
l>fapoIeon III. Pop. ( 1872 ) 13,360 ; { 1886 ) 14,498. 

Chatham ( Saxon Oetoham or CtoUham, ‘village 
of cottages’), a parliamentary borough, river-port, 
fortilied town, and naval arsenal, in the county of 
Kent, situated on the right hank of the Medway, 
at the upper part of its estuary, 30 miles BSI5. 
of Loiukin. It forms almost one continuous town 
with RooliesLer (q.v. ) on the west, hut itself lias 
few ohjeotiS of interest, being nuicli of it ill built and 
irregular, althougli great improvement, s iiave been 
efl'eeted in recent years. The High .Street is IJ 
mile long, parallel to the river. Chatham owe.s 
it.s importance to its naval and military establisli- 
inents situated at Brompton, a .suburb on higli 
ground overlooking tlie Modwiw. Tliero is also a 
large convict estahlishinent. 'rlie Chatham forti- 
fied lines are tlie frequent scenes of field-operations, 
imitation battles, and reviews. Pop, (1851 ) 28,424; 
(1871) -15,792; (1888) 47,634. The borough sends 
one member to parliament. Traces of Roman 
villas have been found, with Roman bricks, tiles, 
coins, and weapons. The dockyard was founded 
liy Elizabeth before the threatened invasion of 
the BpaniBli Armada. In 1602 it was removed to 
its present site. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, sailed up the Medryay, and, in spite of the 
fire from the castle, destroyed much shipping and 
stores. 

In a military point of view, the lines of detached 
forts connected with Chatham constitute a fortifica- 
tion of great strength ; and the whole is regarded 
as a flank defence for London in the event of an 


invader seeking to inarch on the capital from the 
south coast. In 1888 an additional chain of foifcs 
was being built by convict iahonr over a wider area. 
The place is also defended by some strong finis on 
the Medrvay. In and near Cliatham are Port Pitt, 
a military hospital and strong fort ; Melville 
Hospital, for marines and sailors ; barracks for in- 
fantry, marines, artillery, and engineers ; a park of 
artillery ; and magazines, storehouses, and depots 
on a large scale. 

Chatham is one of the principal royal ship- 
building cstablisliments in the kingdom, and a 
visit to it never fails to impress the stranger with a 
sense of the naval porver of England. Tlie dock- 
yard is nearly two miles in length, containing 
several building-slips, and wet-clocks sufficiently 
capacious for the Iaige.st ships ; and the whole is 
traversed in every direction by tramways for loco- 
motives, witli a gauge of 18 ‘inches. Three great 
wet-docks on reclaimed marsh land were completed 
in 1883 after the lahouv of 17 years, and at a total 
cost of about £3,000,000 (inohuling cost of site ; as 
also convict labour valued at £400,000). Tlie re- 
claimed land extended to 400 acres ; and the aggre- 
gate water area of the tliree iieu' wct-dook.s is 67 
acres. A duplicate of Brunei's block-making 
macliineiy is kept at Cliatham to .supplement tlint 
at Povtsmoutli. The dockyard i.s controlled by an 
admiral -.superintendent. Tlie actual worivinpii, 
artisans and lahonrer.s, vary in number according 
to the amount of shipbuilding and repairing going 
on. In the navy oslinmte.s provision is made for 
aliout 5000 arti.sniis and lahonrors. A statue of 
Lieutenant Waghorn, a native of Cliatham, and the 
pioneer of tlie ‘ overland route ’ to India, has been 
erected near the railway station ; hut Chatham’s 
most clierisliecl memories are of Charles Dickens. 

Cliatliaiii, ( 1 ) a town of Ontario, on the Thames, 
67 miles SW. of London hj' rail, with a tmmber of 
mills and foundiies, .soap and candle work.s, and an 
active trade in grain, pork, and wood. Pop. 5873, — 
(2) A port of entry in tlio north of NoivBnm.swick, 
on the Miramichi, 6 miles NE. of Newcastle, with 
a good harbour, ship-yards, foundries, a Catholic 
cathedral, and a college. Pop. 3000. 

Cliathaiii, William Pitt, Eahl of, some- 
tiines styled Pitt the Elder, one of the greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the 18th century, 
was tiio younger son of a country gentleman, Robert 
Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was horn 
Novemlier 15, 1708. After an education at Eton 
and Oxford, lie travelled on the Coiitiiiont, and on 
Ills return obtained a eornetcy in the Bines. In 
1735 he entered pariiainent for Old 8arum— that 
synonym for electoral corruption — a Imrough tlien 
belonging to his family. He espoimed the .side of 
Frederick, Prince of Wale.s, then at deadly feud witli 
the king, and oll'ered as the leader of a nmiiher of 
young discontented Whig.s knorvn as the ‘ Patriots ’ 
a deteniiined opposition to Walpole, who was at the 
liead of affairs. He was deiirived of his coimnission 
in consequeiica— an insult and injury which only 
increased the vehemence of his denunciations of the 
court and the government. His iiifiuence, both 
in and out of the House of Commons, increased 
rapidly; and Walpole being driven from power in 
1742, the king, notwithstanding Ids hatred of Pitt, 
found it necessary, four years later, to allow of liis 
admission to a subordinate place in the Broad 
Bottom administration ; subsequently he was np- 
iiointed to tlie lucrative office of paymaster-general. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, pleased with his 
patriotism and powers of oratory, left him £10,000 ; 
and later, Sir William Pynsent, struck with siniilar 
admiration, left him his whole property, amounting 
to some £3000 a year, and including what became 
the family place of the Pitts in Somei-setshire. In 
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1755, when Heniy Fox (afterwanhs Lord Holland) 
wa-i made secretary of state, finding liimself opposed 
to the foreign poliej' of the new niinistcr, I itt 
resigned office as paymaster. In the following 
year, when tlie king, unwillingly aereding to 
popular demands, had to dlMiiiss Pox, Pitt hecaine 
nouiinally .secretary of .state, but was virtually 
premier. " He immediately began to put into oxe- 
cnlion his own plan of carrying on the war wiUi 
France, and inaugurating a Inllliantly successful 
foreign policy. He raised the militia and strength- 
eiied'^the naval power ; hut the king’.s old enmity 
and German predilections led him to oppose Pitt’s 
policy, who thereupon resigned office in April 1757, 
hut was recalled in June, in obedience to the loud 
demand.s of the people. ^ 

Now firmly established in power, Pitts war 
policy was characterised by irnnsnal vigour and 
sagacity. Success returned to the British a,vnis. 
p’mnch armies were beaten everywhere by Britain 
and her allies — in India, in Africa, in Canada, on 
the Ehine — and Briti.sh lleets drove the few French 
ships they did not capture or desti'oy from almost 
every -sea. But the prime mover of all these bril- 
liant victories found him.self compelled to resign 
(1761), when, on the accession of George 111., and 
owing to tlie intlueuce of Lonl Bute, an attenipt 
was made to introdrree a vacillating policy into 
the government ; his immediate cause of resignation 
hein,g the refvrsal of the nrajority of the cabinet to 
declare wav with Spain, which Pitt, foreseeing as 
imminent, wished to commence before the Spaniards 
were thoroughly prepared.^ As some recompense 
for bis important services Pitt received a pension of 
£3000 a year ; and bis wife, sister of George Eren- 
ville, was created Baroness Chatham. Until 1766 
Pitt remained out of office, not offering a factions 
opiiosition to government, but employing all his 
eloquence to defeat some of its most obnoxious 
measures. In that year be received the royal com- 
mands to form a ministry. He undertook the task, 
choosing for himself — to the astonishment of the 
pnhlio, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, j 
of ills popularity — the almn.st sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, with a seat in the House of Loitls as 
Vi.‘>omint Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-hoalth 
prevented Chatham from taking any active part in 
this ministry, of wliicli he was nominally the head, 
and which wms weak and embarrassed throughout, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no move. 
He did not, how’ever, cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy of government towards 
the American colonies, and warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the difference.s. But when, 
America having entered into treaty w’itk France, 
it was proposed by the Duke of Richmond to re- 
move the ministers, and make peace on anj' term.s, 
ill though he was, Chatham came down to the 
House of Lords. In a powerful address he pro- 
te.sted again.st the implied prostration of Britain 
before the throne of the Bourbons, and declared 
that war, with whatever issue, would be prefer- 
able to the propo.sed terms of peace, This 
ad(]re.ss secured a majority against the motion, 
and the war was continued. But it was the 
orator’s last effort; for, exhausted by speaking, 
on rising again to reply to a query addressed 
to Mm by the Duke of lliolimond, his physical 
power.? suddenly failed, he fell hack into the 
arras of bis friends, and was carried ly his second 
son, ’William, les.s than five yeam later him- 
self prime-minister, fi'oin the House. Ho died 
May 11, 1778. He W'as honoured with a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where a statne was 
also erected to his memory at the pnhlio expense; 
and in addition, government voted £20,000 to pay 
his debts, and conferred a pension of £4000 a year 


on his descendants. CJiatham’s personal appear 
Mice was dignified and imposing, and combiiiud 
with a voice of the most magnificent compass, 
added greatly to the attraction.? of lus oratory, 
which was of the most powerful kind. It is said 
that even his whispers were, when he pleased, dis- 
tinctly heard outside the House in the lol>l)y. Ills 
iipriffht and irreproachable character dcunuidod iiie 
admiration of his enemies; but his affoctoduusH 
and hanghtine.ss not uiifi’equently disgusted lus 
friends, and pride rather than principle scorns to 
have actuated his course at some important con- 
iunctures of his life. He had, however, an iiiton.so 
love of country ; the grantl object of hi.s anibitron 
being to make his native land safe against all 
contin<^(inoies, and powerful aiuon^ nations. Sec 
his Life by F. Thackeray (2 vols. 1827], and las 
Corvespoiidenee (4: vols. 18nS-4:0). 

Chatham Islaarts, a small group in the 
Pacific, lying 360 miles E, of New /calami, to 
which they politically belong. They are the auti- 
Mles of 'lonhuise in Franco. There are three 
islands— of which the largest, ChaLliain Ishuul, is 
23 miles long — and somo locky islets, 'iotiil area, 
375 sq. ni. : pop. (1886) 811-1, of wlioiu 151) were 
Maori.s, and 36 Morioris or ahoriginos. 1 he 
Chatham Islands were discovered in 1791 by Ideu- 
tenant Broughton, of the brig O/mtlimn. A largo 
brackish lake occupies the interior of Cliatliam 
Island, which is of volcanic origin and hilly. Stock- 
reaving and seal-ii.shin,g arc the chief induHti'ics, tlie 
islandere having in 1886 no fewer that 03,600 Hhuop 
ami C70 cattle, with which they supply jiaraiug 
whaler.?. Timber of any si/.c is unknovvn, so that 
tlie native eamm is meiely wiekur-wovk hound 
together by cordage of imligemms llax. The Morioris 
numbered 1200 in 1831, when 800 Maoris were 
lauded from New Zealand, by whom tho former 
were reduced to 1)0 in nine years’ time. 


Cliati. a .small Icopanl-liko oat, .smallur than an 
ocelot, found in Soutli America. 

Chfttillon, a town in the French department of 
cote d’Or, on the Seine, 40 miles NN\V. of Dijon. 
A congre.ss of allied sovereigns was held lievo in 
1814, fi-om Fehrnary 5 to March 19, and opened 
fruitless negotiations with Na])ole()n respecting 
conditions of jicaec. Pop. 0120. 

Chat Mo,s.s, a hog in Lanoashiro, the largest 
in England, 7 miles W. of Manchester, and 10 sq. 
ni. in extent. It is celebrated as having in 1793- 
1800 been the scene of the first groat ami HiieeoHS- 
fnl efforts for the reclaiming of hog.s, largely 
througli the iustrumoutnlifcy of Itoscoe the his- 
torian, ami in 1829 of one of Geovgn .Stcqdumsou’s 
great engineering' trinmjihs in tho eonstructiou of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Hallway. It is 
very slightly elevated above the sea, and from 
20 to 30 feet in depth. Stephenson liiiil branches 
of tree.s and hedge-cuttings, and in tho softest 
place.? rude hurdles interwoven -with lieatlmr, on 
the natural surface of the ground, conlaining inlioi'- 
twiiicd roots of heather and long gras.s ; a thin 
layer of gravel was then .spread above all, and on it 
tho sleepers, chair.?, and rails were laid in the usual 
manner. Drains were at tho .same time cut on 


both sides of the line, and in the central ])avt of the 
moss a conduit was formed hciumth tlie lino of 
railway of old tar-harrels placed end bo end. Not- 
withstanding difficulties which every one Imt him- 
self deemed insuperable, iStephensdn constructed 
the portion of the lino through Chat Moss at a 
smaller expense than any other part of the railway. 
See Bog. 


Chatsivortli, the nmgninccnt seat of tho Duke 
of Devonshire, one of the most .splomlid private 
mansions in England, is situated in Derbyshire, on 
the Derwent, 23 miles N. by W. of Derby. The 
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domain was pnrcliased by Sir 'William Cavendish, 
who in 1553 began the old mansion, whicli, after 
his deafcli in 1557, was coinpleled by his widow, 

‘ Eess of Hard wide,’ afterwanls Countess of Slu-ew.s- 
bury. Here Mary, Queen of Scots, was live times 
iiiiprisonod during 1573-81. The present edilice in- 
cludes the old Palladian pile built in 1G87-1706 by 
the firet Duke of Devonshire, and the nortJi wing 
added in 1820. 'Fhe facade i.s 720 feet long, orwith 
the terraces, 1200 feet. The building is nearly a 
square, with an inner quadrangle. Ghatsworth is 
famed for its library, and for its pictures and sculp- 
tures by Holbein, Titian, Teniers, Murillo, Rey- 
nolds, Land.seer, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, 
&c. The gardens and park, 10 miles in oirenit, offer 
an exquisite variety of hill and dale. They were 
laid out by Loudon and Paxton, aiul are celebrated 
for their trees, slirubs, rockwork, deer, and water- 
works — only surpassed by those at Ver,saillea. The 
conservatory, unrivalled in Europe, covers nearly 
an acre, measures 300 by 145 feet, is 6.5 feet higli, 
and has 70,000 square feet of glass, with a carriage- 
road through it. Hobbes, the philosopher, lived 
mnoh at Ghatsworth. See Cavekdkii. 

CliatfJlhoo'cliec, a headstream of the Appa- 

lachioola (q. V. ). 

capital of Hamilton county, 
Tennessee, a shipping centre on the Tennessee 
River, 101 miles SE. of Nashville, with good rail- 
way oonnoolions. The town has cotton and other 
mannfaotories, ironworks, taiiuorioa, and sawmills. 
Tliere Ava.s much fighting near hero early in the 
civil war. Pop. (1870) 0093; (1880) 12,89'2. 

Chattel ( Old Er. chatcl, from Low Lat. cupitak, 
meaning the capital or principal sum in a loan ; 
henee good.s in general, espeoially oattlc, as dis- 
tinguished from land), in the law of England, fe a 
term used to designate any kind of property wliich, 
witli reference either to tlie nature or the .subject 
or the oharactor of tlie interest possessed in it, is 
not freehold. Ownev.sliin in personal or movable 
property_ is generally abaoluta, Any estate or 
interest in lands and tenements not amounting to 
freehold is a chattel. But as. between property 
thus ‘ savouring of realty ’ and mere pereonal 
movable, s — money, plate, cattle, and the like— - 
there was a manifest distinotion, chattels rvere, 
consequently, distinguished into chattcls-real and 
rhattels-j>crso7ial. These clas.se.s of property diil’er 
con.sidcrably as to the method of liolding and trans- 
ferring them and their devolution on death. See 
Real and Peksonal Pkopeuty. 

Cliatterer, a signifeant popular name, often 
apjdied do tlie birds of a small family ( Ampelidce ) 
Of iinch -like Perehing bird.s ( Tn.sL’,^.soi'e.9 ). The short 
broad beak with only a hint of a hook, the soft 
plumage, and tolerably long wings are character- 
istics of tlie family, Only about nine species, of 
small size, are known, and confined to the warmer 
parts of the nearotic and pakTarotic regions. The 
Bohemian 'Waxwing (Ampelie garridns), living in 
tlio north of Europe, Asia, and America, but com- 
ing south in winter, sonietimes in vast nnmhers, 
and tlie Cedar Bird of America are the best-known 
example, s. Sec 'VVaxwino. 

Cliattcrton, Thomas, was bom at Bristol, 
20lli November 1752. His father, a sub-chanter in 
the cathedral, and master of a charity Roliool, was 
a roystering fellow, yet a lover of books and coins, 
a dabbler in magic ; he had died in the August 
before the poet was hoiti. The mother, a poor 
sohoolmistre.ss and needlewoman, brought up her 
boy and his sister beneath the shadow of St Maiy 
Redoliffe, that glorious church where their fore- 
fathera had been .sexton.s since the days of Eliza- 
beth. Ho seemed a dull, dreamy child till his 
seventh year ; then he ‘ fell in love ’ with an old 


illuminated imisic folio, and, quickly learning to 
read from a black-letter Bible, began to devour 
eveiy book that fell in his w.iy. He was a scholar 
of Colstonls bluecoat ho.spital from 1769 till 1787, 
and then he was bound apprentice to Lambert, an 
attorney. In December 1762 ho wrote bis first 
poem, Oil the Last Eitiplmny : in tlie summer of 
1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, Elmour and 
Jurja, whieh imposed on tlie junior nslicr of lii.s 
school, and wbicli lie professed to have got from 
Canynge’s Coffer in tlie muniment room of St 
Mary’s. Ne.xt, early in 1767, for one Bnrgum, a 
pewterer, lie concocted a pedigree of tlie He Berg- 
ham f.amily ( this brought him five .shillings); ajid 
in 1768 lie hoaxed tJie wiiole city witli a descrip- 
tion, ‘from an old manuscript,’ of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. 

His life at Lambert's was a sordid one ; he slept 
with the foothoy, and took his meals in the kitchen. 
Yet, his duties over — and he di.scliaiged them 
well — ho had ample leisure for his darling studies, 
poetry, liiatory, iieralcliy, iiinsic, aiitiipiities. An 
attempt to draw Dods'ley had failed, wlion, in 
Marcli 1769, lie sent Horace 'Walpole a ‘ transcript’ 
of The Byso of Pcyiictcynge, iiritten hy T, Buwiie, 
for Makrc t'anynge. Walpole, quite taken 
in, wrote at once to ins unknown correspondent, 
expressing a thousand tlianks for the manuscript, 
deploring his ignorance of the ‘ Saxon language,’ 
and half offering to usher the Rowley poems to the 
world. Back- came a fre.sli batch of manuscript, 
and with it a sketch of Cliatterton’s own history. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason and 
Gray, were pronounced by them to be forgeries ; 
and 'Walpole^R ne.vt letter was a letter of advice, 
to stick to lii.s calling, tliat so, ' when lie sliould 
have made a fortune, ho niiglit unbend liiinaelf 
with the studies consonant to his inclinations.’ A 
curt request for the return of tlie MSS. lay six weeks 
unanswered during Walpole’s absence in Paris. A 
•second, .still enrter; and, ‘snapping up poems ami 
lettera,’ Walpole ‘ returned both to liini, and 
thought no more of him or them ' — until, two years 
after, Ooklsmith toid him of Chatterton’s death. 

Was it jest or grim earliest, a hoyisli freak or a 
anicidc’.s farewell, that ‘ La.st Will and Te.stament 
of Thomas Chatterton . . . executed in the pres- 
ence of Omniscience tliis bttli of April 1770?’ 
Anyhow, falling into his master’s hands, it pro- 
cured the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and 
ten days later the hoy quitted Bri.stol for London. 
Tliere lie arrived with his poems, and perliajis five 
guineas in his pocket, and lodged first at one 
'V\''aluisloY's, a qilastever, in Shoreditch ; next, from 
the middle of June, at Brooke Street, Holborn. 
Abstemious, .sleepless, he fell to work as with a 
liundred liands, pouring forth satire.s, squibs, 
stories, political ebaay.Sj burlettas, epistles in 
Junius’ style (for ‘Wilkes and liberty’), and the 
matchless Ealcida of Charitie. For a while his 
prospects seemed golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair ; he obtained an interview with the Lord 
Mayor Beckford ; in the first two months he earned 
eleven guineas (at the rate of from a farthing to 
twopence a lino) ; and he sent home glowing letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckfoi-d died ; the ‘ patriotic ' pnhli.slieM 
took fright ; the dead season set in ; he had over- 
stocked the market with unpaid wares ; a last 
desperate application failed for the po.st of surgeon 
to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, .starving, yet 
too proud to accept the meal his landlady offered 
him, when, on 24th August 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was found 
the next morning dead— poisoned with ai'senic. 
They buried him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe 
Lana Workhouse, a site usurped fifty-six years 
later by Famngdon Market. ' 
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For eiKhty years tlie Rowley controversy was 
wafted with no less bitterness than ignorance the 
Rowleyans including Jacob Biwant 
Milles (1782), and Dr S. E. 

anti-Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (l/t/-S2) and Waiton 
(1778-82). The subject wa.s once and for ever 
laid to rest by Profes-or Skeat in his edition of 
Chattel-ton's Poetical IVorlcs ('2 vols. 18/o ). ' ol. i. 

contains Chatterton’s acknowledged poems, /b in 
number ; vol. ii. the 43 Rowley poems, with an 
essav thereon by the editor. Almost unconsciously 
the leanied profe.ssor establishes Chattertons won- 
drous originality. Theft from an unknown poet ?— 
there is not ‘ the slightest indication that Chatter- 
ton had ever seen a MS. of early date.’ Indebted- 
ness to Chancer ?— he had ‘ read very little of this 
excellent author. ... If he had really taken pnins 
to rcail and stiidi/ Chancer, or L 5 'dgate, or any old 
author earlier than the age of Spenser, the Rewley 
Poems would have been very different. They 
woiihi then have borne some resemblance to the 
laii'mage of the loth century, whereas they aie 
rather less like the literature of that period than of 
any other. . . . The metres are mostly wrong, the 
rimes are sometimes faulty ; the words [taken 
mostly from ICoisey’s Dictionary, and 93 per cent, 
of them misu-sed] are wrongly coined, or have the 
wrong iiuuiher of .syllables ; and the phrase.s (iftcii 
ini'olve anachronisms, or, oeeaaionally, plagiarisms. 
These last from such recent poets as Dryden and 
Gvay — from the former of whom he boldly stole the 
lineal ‘ And tears began to flow ; from the latter 
adapted the oonoeption, ‘ closed his eyes in endless 
(everlasting) night.’ _ 

‘ An owl mangling a poor dead nightingale, said 
Coleridge of Dean illilles ; the words apply to many 
more critics of Cliatterton. There are tliose among 
them whose patronising praise and coiunionplaoe 
censure enable us to feel how Cliatterton was 
wonsted in life’s battle, why he blew up the ship 
sooner than strike his colours. Others there are — 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shellej', Rossetti— whose 
precious tributes attest the boy-poet’s divinity. 
No man can tell wliat Cliatterton might have clone ; 
U’hat he did do is patent to every one. Had Shake- 
speare died, or Milton, in his eighteenth year, or 
even Keats, the world had never heard of then- 
existence. But lie, a lad, with chances infinitely 
less than theirs, had written his name by then so 
high in Fame’s teinpde, that purblind pilgrims must 
accept his achievement on hearsay. If he had lived 
to be famous, the fraud of the ‘ poet-priest Rowley ’ 
would not, belike, have been more hardly blamed 
than that of ‘ JedediaU Gleishbotham.’ As it is, 
the conscientious critics have found it less didicult 
to dilate on Chatterton’s pride and scepticism, liia 
vices and deceit, nay, on the meteorology of 1770, 
than to master the diflieult Rowleyan dialect, and 
to gauge the genius of this nursling of luedievalisin, 
this harbinger of the Renascence of Wonder, to use 
Mr Theodore Watts’s definition of the neo-Romantic 
movement. For Mr Watts it was reserved to point 
out Chatterton’s metrical iuventiveiie.ss, and his ‘un- 
deniable influence, both as to spirit and as to form, 
upon the revival in the 19tli century of the romantic 
temper — that temper, without which English 
poetry can scarcely perhaps hold a place at all when 
challenged in a court of universal cvitici.sm. . . . 
As a vouthfiil poet showing that power of artistic 
self-effacement which is generally found to be in- 
compatible with the eager energies of poetic youth 
—as a producer, that is to say, of work purely 
artistic and in its highest reaohe.s unadulterated by 
lyric egotism — tbe author of the Rowley Poems (if 
we leave out of consideration the acknowledged 
poems), howei-er inferior to Keats in point of 
sheer lieauty, .stand.s alongside him in our litera- 
ture, and stands with him alone.’ 


See Mr Watts’s essay in vol. iii. of Ward's English Poets 
(18S01- fliv Herbert Croft’s Love and Madnm (mO)-, 
and the Lives of Cliatterton by Dix (1837), Dr Daniel 
Wilson (1SG9), and Professor Ma.sson (1874). 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The date 1328 for 
Chaucer's birth is now justly rejected as having no 
authority and being quite incompatible u-ith some 
ascertained facts of his later life. There can be little 
doubt he was horn in or about 1340. Ho was the 
son of John Chaucer by liis .second wife Agnos, of 
unknown siirnaiiie, a niece of one Ilamo de Copton. 
(His fu-st wife, Joan de Esthalle, wa.s certainly 
living a,s late as 13.31.) This John Oiaiicor was 
.son of Robert Chaucer, of Ipswich and London, so 
that the poet’s family can he traced to the eastern 
counties. John Chaucer u'a.s a vintner and ,a tavern- 
keeper, and m.ay perhaps be identiiled u-ilh the 
John Cliaucer wlio was depnity to the kiiig’.s butler 
in tlie port of Southampton in 1348, and ‘seems 
afterwards to have hold the .same .situation in the 
port of London.’ John's hon.se u-as in Thames 
Street by IValhrook, at or near the foot of Dow- 
gate Hill; and there we may well .suppose the 
future poet was horn. 

Of hi.s boyhood we knou' nothing. There wore 
good .schools in London then as now— o.g. Paul’s 
Cathedral School and Anthony’s, and Chaucer 
Tirohalily wa.s sent to one of them. At a later period 
the v’.ariety and the niiiiiiteiiess of his knowledge 
are remarkable, and we know that ho was an a.ssid- 
uons .student. Likely enough his studious liahits 
were more or le.‘s formed and the basis of his know- 
ledge laid in his early days. It ia possible ho may 
have gone to Oxford or to Cambridge, bn t^ there is 
no evidence of value on this point. In liis tyorks 
lie shows some aecjuaintanco with both universities ; 
but this may have been picked up ineulcntally. 
What is certain i.s that in 1357 and 1358 he was a 
page in the service of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. From that ser- 
vice he would seem to have been presently trans- 
fen-ed to the king’s household. In 1350 ho first 
‘ bore arms.’ He served in tbe campaign in France 
in that year— a campaign famous for the bitter 
sufferings which the English army had to cudnro. 
Chancer u’aa taken prisoner at Retiers in Brittany, 
but was presently ransomed, the king contributing 
£16 towards tbe required anumnt, 

And now we lose sight of (’hancev for some eight 
years. His father died in 1366, and his mother soon 
after married one Bartholomew Atteohapel ; hut 
of Geoffrey no mention has yet been found till 1367, 
when the king grants him a ponsiou for life, ‘ or 
until we shall think it right to make some othor 
order to suit his condition,’ He is doscrilied as 
‘dilectus valettus noster’ (‘our beloved yeoman ’), 
and in an Issue Roll as ‘ uiius valottoruin cauicrai 
regis ’ ( ‘ one of the yeomen of the king’s chamhor ’ ). 
It seems fairly certain that by this time Chancer 
was married. In 1366 one Philippa Cliaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queoii’s bed- 
cfiainher, and there is no good reason tor doubting 
that this was the poet’s wife. Her iimidon name 
was in all probahility Roet. It is coiiimoiily .sup- 
posed that she w.as the daughter of fciir I’ayno 
Roet of Hainault ami king-at-arms of Guieniie, and 
so the sister of Katherine who married Idir Hugh 
Bwiiiford, and afterwards became the mistres.s and 
eventnallv the u'ife of John of Gaunt. After the 
queen's death in 1369 she passed into the hou.se- 
hold in wliich her si.ster was such an important 
figure, and very likely reiuained there till her death 
in 1,387. She gave birth, it would seem about 1362 
or 1363, to Tlioiiias, a noticeable personage in the 
House of Commons in the following century ; prob- 
ably to Elizabeth {circa 1365), for who.se novitiate 
at the Abbey of Barking John of Gaunt paid some 
£50 in 1381, and to Lewis, born in the same year in 
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•whicli liis histei' was admitted at Barking, for whom 
Ilia father ri'rote some ten years later a treatise on 
the Astrolahe. But the whole matter of Chaucer's 
married life is involved in much ohscurity. It is in 
evidence that when he was certainlj' married he 
speaks of himself several times as one unblessed 
with love’s favour ; nor can these expressions he 
explained away as being dramatic and not anto- 
hiogr;y)hioal. The picture he draws of himself in 
the House of Fame, a iioein undoubtedly written 
after his marriage, is assuredly that of a forlorn 
bachelor. On the whole, we believe him to have 
manied about 1360, and that for some reason or 
other not at present discovered, if ever to he, his 
married life was disturbed and unhappy. 

In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly before 
rrs as a poet, with his Death o f Blanche the Duchess. 
This is not probably his first writing ; but it is 
highly important, heoause the date of it is exactly 
fixed 'by the subject. It laments the death of tlie 
Lady lilanche, tlie first wife of John of (Taunt, which 
took place in Sc|iteinher 1369. It is in many ways 
a cruclu composition, and a suflieioiit proof that 
Chaucer’s art was, like that of many of the greatest 
masters, not precocious hut of slow growth. But 
even so it illustrates his great gift of style, and 
gives satisfactory promise of his future excellence. 

Tlie following years of Chaucer’s life exhibit liiin 
to us both as a iiiuoli-employod man of business 
and as a rapidly developing man of letters. In 
1370 he wont abroad on the king’s service •, in 
1372-73 on a royal mission to Italy — to Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence ; in 1376, abroad, it is not known where ; 
in 1377, to Flaiuler.s and to France ; in 1378, to 
Italy again. Tims he .seems to have been liiglily 
valued as a commissioiier and a diplomatist. Moan- 
wliilo in ] 374 ho was appointed (jomptrollor of tlie 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and Tanned 
Hides in the port of London ; in 1382, Comptroller 
of the Petty Customs ; and in 138,5 lie was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy — a most important 
concession, as by the terms of his appointment he 
was, like Ills pretlooessors, to write tlie rolls of his 
office with his own. hand and to ho oontiiiaally 
present. Nov were other marks of royal and of 
cltical favour wanting. In 1.374, on ^t George’s 
day, the king granted him a pitcher of wine daily, 
to he received in the port of London from the hands 
of the king’s butler, In the same year John of 
Gaunt oonferred oil him a pension of £10 for life for 
the good service rendered by him and his wife 
Philippa to the duke, to his consort (the duke’s 
second wifo_, Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Criio], married in 1371), ami to his motlier tlie 
queen. In 1375 he received Irom the crown the 
custody of the lands and person of Edmond Staple- 
gate of Kent, which hrouglit him in £104 (well over 
£1000 of our money), and the custody of some pro- 
perty at Soles, also in Kent. In 1,386 he was elected 
a knight of tlie shire for Kent. Tlie.se were Chaucer’s 
most prosperous years in an income-raaking sense. 

To turn to his literary work (hiring these years, 
the following writings certainly belong to the perioil 
between 1369 and 1387 — ^i.e. between the composition 
of The Booh ^ the Duchess, and that of the Pro- 
logue to The Uantorhuvy Tales — and were probably 
produced in tlie order in w'hioh they are here named : 
The Assembly of Fowls, The Hovse of Fame, Troilus 
and Orcssida, and The Legend of Good jVomcn; 
and besides these in unascertained order the Tale 
of Grisolda f afteiwvavds assigned to one of the 
Canterbury pilgrims — the Clerk), the Tale of Con- 
stance (afterwards assigned to the Man of Law), the 
Legend of the Martyred Christian Boy ( afterwards 
assigned to the Prioress), the Legend of Saint 
Cecilia (afterwards assigned to the Second Nun), 
and the Story of Palainon and Arcite in its fir-st 
shape (afterwards rewritten and assigned to the 


Knight). None of these pieces represents the poet’s 
genius in all its fullness or its maturity ; they ex- 
hibit its gradual expansion and growth. As we see 
Chaucer in these ho i,s not yet completely master of 
himself, or wholly satisfied with the instruments at 
his command — e.g. with the metrical forms then 
current around him. By far the most important 
influence acting upon him during this middle period 
of liri literary life was the influence of Italy ; and 
in this respect his going to Genoa in 1372, as 
already nientioned, had an importance other than 
conimcrcial or political, 'fhat w.is a jouniey that 
uiade an epoch in Jiis artistic development. It 
introduced him to ]ioetry in its iiohlpst medieval 
shape, and in one of the noblest shape.s it has ever 
assumed in any age. Chaucer seems to iiave felt 
deeply the greatne.ss of Dante. He appreciated 
worthily the works of Petrarch and Boeeaccio ; but 
to the credit of his judgment, it was Dante that 
most profoundly impressed him. The Assembly of 
Fowls and The Hoiusc of Fame largely leflect this 
impreasion, the latter .so closely that Lydgate, 
as Professor Skeat points out, speaks oi it as 
‘ Daunt in English.’ Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian oontemporaries, 
especially fiom Boccaccio. Thus the Keeve’s Tale, 
the Franklin’, s, .and tlie Shipman’s are all to be 
found in Vae Deeameron ; Troilus and Orcssida is to 
a considerable extent a translation of Boccaooio’s 
Filostrato ; and the story of Pabamon and Arcite 
is based upon that poet’s Teseido. T'lie tale of 
Griselda is taken from a Latin letter of Petrarch's, 
to whom Chaucer acknowledges his obligation 
in the Clerk’s Prologue. Oddly enoiigli, lie nei’er 
nientionh Boccaccio. In one passage in Troilus 
and Orcssida he would seem to denote him by the 
name of Lollius; but certainly in anothev, when 
lie speaks of ‘ mine author called Lollius,' be de- 
notes Petrarch, for he proceeds to give a version 
of one of Petrarch’s .sonnets. Dante lie niontions 
by name several time.s. I^Ttb both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio it is probable that he was personally 
acquainted. Boccaccio w’as living at or near Flor- 
ence w'hen Chaucer was there in 1372, and Petrarch 
near Padua, only some 120 miles away. Certainly 
what is said in the Clerk’s Prologue points to an 
actual meeting with Petrarch, 

However this maybe, the influence of the Italian 
poets on Chaucer is beyond question. Nor is it to 
be measured by wliat be borrowed in the way 
of plot or incident or expression. It W'as far 
profounder than suoJi debts might suggest. It 
recreated him as an artist, giving him a new 
and loftier conception of artistic form anti beauty. 
This regeneration is soon visible in the improve- 
ment of bis style — in its growing dignity and 
shapeliness. It is strikingly indicated by his 
metrical progress. The old four-accented couplet 
seems to him ‘ light and lewd ; ’ he needs some- 
thing weightier and statelier. He doe.s not satisfy 
this need by importing the favourite Italian metres. 
The sonnet form does not appear in any extant 
work of ills, though conceivably he may have 
attempted it. The terza rima lie does seem to 
have essayed, as Professor Skeat has been the 
firel to notice] but lie did not take to it, or it 
to him. Wliat he did was to imitate not the letter 
but the spirit of the Italian masters. And in 
the beroio lieptasticli, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, be found metrical forms that satisfied the 
higiiest ideal. The crowding ivork of the middle 
period of his life is certainly Troilus and Orcssida — 
a work in wdiich tlie abundant wealth of his genius 
is lavLslily di, splayed. Probably about the year 
1384, when his official duties were so considerably 
lightened, Chaucer, now a complete master of the 
noetic craft, began to seek for some great subject. 
The first selection he made proved unsatisfaotoiy ; 
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it wa-i the Legend of Oood Wonicii. The Prologue 
to this famous fi-agiiient is an admirable piece of 
writing ; but tlie theme wa^ soon felt to be weari- 
somelv monotonous, and was abandoned. His 
Second choice was happier, ba it provided full 
scope for liis various poweis — for his humour and 
his draiii.atic faculty, as well as^ for hE pathos 
and more purely poetical gift. This was the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage. 

But'hefore tliat limil choice was made, having 
been suggested prohaldj' by an actual journey to 
St Thomas's .shiine, .some strange reverse,s of fortune 
had befallen Cliaucev. About the close of the year 
1386 he was deprived of both his places in the civil 
service ; and fmra thi.s lime to very nearly the end 
of Ills life, with sliglit intei'mi.s.sions, things went 
ill with him. The cause of his dismissal is obscure ; 
possibly he was involved in the intrigues that 
disturbed and disordered the court in the reign 
of icing Richard II. ; pos.sibly also there -was some 
genuine dissatisfaction with the way in which his 
official work had been or was being performed. In 
1389 he received a new appointment — he was ap- 
pointed Clei'k of the King’s Works at tlie jralace of 
vVestmin.ster, Tower of London, castle of Hork- 
hamsteacl, the king's manors of ICoimington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Uylleet, Langley, and 
Feckenhain, and elsewhere, in tliis case, too, being 
allowed to nominate a deputy ; Imt his previous 
fate .seeni.s to have pursued him. Two years after- 
wards we find liitn .superseded by one John Gedney. 
It was during this term of office that he went 
through the odd experience of being robbed twice 
in one day. What glimpses wo have of him in the 
succeeding years show him in perpetual iinpecuni- 
o.sity and distre.ss. It .seem.s fairly clear that thrift 
was not one of his virtues. No sort of provision 
seems to have been made against a ‘lainyday;’ and 
now came many rainy days. Tor some two yearn 
he had to suhsi.st a.s he.st he might on John of 
Gaunt’s pension of -£10, his salary as one of the 
foresters of North Petherton Park, Somersetshire, 
and wliatever wages, if any, were paid him as a 
king’.s e.'sfpiire. In 1394 King Ilicharcl granted him 
a pension of £20 for life; hut the advances of jiny- 
ment he applies for in the following year, and again 
and again later on, and other signs, sitch a.s the 
issue on his behalf of letters of protection from 
arrest for debt, sufficiently indicate his unpros- 
peroms condition. An improvement came uith the 
accession to the throne of the son of his old friend 
and patron John of Gaunt. In October 1399, King 
Henry IV. granted him a pension of 40 marks 
(£20, 13s. 4d, ). This would raise his income to at 
least £300 a year of our money. And we may 
believe Ids few remaining months were spent in 
comfort. The follo^^dng Christmas he took a lease 
for 33 years, at an annual rent of £2, 13.s. 4d., 
of a house situated in the garden of the Lady 
Chapel, Westminster, the .site now of what is 
commonly known as Henry VII.’s Chapel. But 
the end was near. Our last trace of him is the 
payment of a jiension in.stalnient in June 1400, 
made not to him per.sonally, hut to one Henry 
Somere in his behalf. Before the clo.se of the cen- 
tury, of which he was in England the supreme 
literary glory, lie was laid in that part of the abbey 
which through his hiirial there came afterwards to 
be called the Poet's Corner. Hi.s tombstone .says 
he died October 25, 1400 ; and though the I’resent 
tomb date.s only from the 16th century, it probably 
porpetuate.s .some older inscription. 

In .spite of all his reverses and troubles, it was 
during this last period of his life that Chaucer’s 
genius shone brightest. 

A merry heart Roea all the day ; 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Having formed a de.sign that permitted tlie full 


oxpiession of hi.s abundant and many-sided genius, 
he vigorously pursued it amid.st the darkness that 
overcTouded'him. Tlie design was indeed too luige 
for comiilction ; and no doubt for all his i-igour and 
buoyancy his troubles interfered -with his progros.s. 
Moreover he was apiiroaching or hail i cached what 
amidst the unhealthy ways and conditions of medi- 
eval life was accounted old age. Hence hi.s work 
remains but a fragment ; but it is a fragment of 
laige and .sidcndid dimeusion.s, con.sisting of jiarLs 
that aic admirably linislied wholes, each one of 
which illustrates some special feature of the poet’s 
versatile mind and art, and jnstilie.s iind insures 
hi.s fame. His greatest aeliievemciit is the Pro- 
logue to tlie Uanierhin-i/ Talcs, -a’liich for its variety, 
liunioiir, grace, loality, and comprehensivunesa is, 
as a piece of descriptive writing, unhpio in Euglisk 
literature— unique in all literature indeed. It, por- 
trays for us the society of tlie laler middle ages in 
unfading colours, and liistoricall}- as u'cll .as artisllc- 
all.v is of inestimable excellence and value. Chaucer 
is in order of time the llrat great poet of the English 
race, if the toi'in English may be used as distiii- 
guislied from Anglo-Saxon ; and in order of uieiit 
he is amongst the first of all our peels. It might 
indeed be disputed whether he docs not desinvu the 
place next to Shakespeare. In tlio middle ages iii 
England he staiul.s supreme, with neithoi equal nor 
second. 

See 'I'ynvhitt’s Inlmhietoi'!/ Dlsmiiw to the CankrliDy 
Ta/e.? (1773-78); NiooW Life of Chaum' in the AWinc 
Edition; buniard Ten Brink’s Ghductr-Htvdicn (vol. i. 
1870) ; the Chaucer vohime.s in the Clarondiin l’io.ss 
series; aiidBrofcssor OliiUVe Ohsemitiuns on the .Tjiini/iuigc 
of Chaueer (ind (JoKcr, of which distinguiBlusd werk a full 
account is given, with niuoli otlicr important matter, by Ifr 
X. J. Ellis in the fourth ehajiter of his Jt'tofy linglhh Pro- 
nunciation. As to Cluiucor’s language and thu dialoot to 
which it belongs— viz the East Midland variety of middle 
English, much help will be found in tlio Clarondmi J’rOHS 
volumes of Ur Moiris and of I’rofcNsor Skeat ; eilitioiia of 
the Prologue and three of the tales, issued by W. & U. 
Chambers ; iSwoet’s Middle MwjUsh Primers ; and in Ton 
Brink’,s Chaucer's Sprachc und Vcrshmisl ( 1 884 ), Invalu- 
able to the Chaucer student is l)r Eurnivall’s Si.x-tuxt 
Print of the Caiiterlw!/ Talcs, and the ether issues of 
the Chancer iSoeiety. A Concoi dance in being prepared 
by menibcrs of the same booiely. It nnust ho noted that 
ninny works have been ascribed to Chaucer, and aro still 
printed in popular editions, that arc oeiiaiidy not his — 
e.g. The Court of Lore, Chaucer's Dream, The Cumpluinl 
of the Plaek Knight, The Cuckoo and Ki:/htingatv, The 
Flower and the Leaf, and in all probability the extant 
Bomaiml of the Itone. 

Tor oriticiBin of the poetry, see Ward's Chaucer in the 
' English Men of Letters' series ; Morloy’s Fngtisk Writcr.t 
(vol, iv. in now cd.) ; Warton’s IIHovji of Knglish 
Poeti i/ ; and a lino essay by J. It. Lowell in Mg Ctiulg 
TTindoics. 

CliaiKle.s-Aijrues, a town in the French do- 
partmeut of Cautal, 90 mileis S. of Clorinont, -witli 
four mineral bprings, which vary in teiupuratiiri; 
from 133° to 177“ F. They have the pivipmty of 
discharging grease from .sheeji’B wool, and vawt 
nunibei.s of fleeces are sent hither annually to be 
waahed. The waters aro also n.soful in rheii- 
matmiu and cutaneous diseases. Pop, 118‘2. 

_ Olliiudfoiltaincj a Belgian village ehanniugly 
situated in the valley of the Ve.sclre, .3 miles ,SHf'l, 
of Liege by rail, with mineral springs ( 92“ F. ). l’o|). 

, Chiinditre, a river and lake of Canada. The 
river joins the Et Lawrence from the south 7 miles 
above Quebec, and, 2.1 miles from its mouth, forms 
the celebrated falls of Cliaudihre. 'Llie lake — 
merely one of the many expansions of tlie Ottau’a 
--has on its right the city of that name, tbe capital 
of the Dominion. 

CJiamncttc, Pierke Gasp Aim, one of the 
Jreiich Revolutionists, was born a sboernnkev’s sou 
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at Nevovs in 1768. He wa.s some j-ears a seaman, 
but the opening of the rierolutioii fdnnil him a clerk 
at Paris. He attaclied himself to Camille Des- 
nioiiliiia, and soon g-aiiied .such popularity by his 
extravagant Han-sculottism that lie was apjiointeil 
procurator of the comiiinno of Paris. In his zeal he 
rejected liis own Chri.stian name, Pierre, a.s having 
been sullied by saintly assuciatioiis, and styled 
liim-self ‘ Anaxag'ora.s. ’ The in.stitntion of the 
tribunal of the Revolution, the decree for a revolu- 
tionary army, and the law against suspected 
aristocrats, were largely due to his efl'orts. One 
of his proposals w'a,s that all Parisians should wear 
sabot.s, another that the Tnilorie.s and Lnxemliourg 
gardens should he planted with potatoes. His 
antics in connection with tlie Mvorsliip of reason’ 
excited the disgust of Robespierre, who devised 
inoasnres for bringing the whole company of actoi.s 
under Plehert to the scailbld. He wa.s executed 
April 13, 179-1. 

(lliailiuont, a town in tlie French (lepaitment 
of Hantu-Marno, on an elevation ( 1023 feet above 
soa-level ) between the rivers llariic and Suizo, 140 
miles Sli. of Pniis. There ai’C mannfactiue.s of 
gloves, entlory, ik'c. In 1814 the allied powers 
here hound themselves by treaty against Napoleon. 
Pop. (1872) 8-174 j (1886) 12,333. 

Ohauiiy, a town in the French department of 
Aisne, 77 mlle.s NNE. of l’ari.s liy rail, jiarlly 
on the navigable river Oi.se. It is an old, rather 
nninterosting place, with niauufaot\u'c& of glas.s, 
beetroot augar, gloves, &o. Pop. 8847. 

ChaiiKNCSt in the armour of the middle ages, 
from the 12th to the lOtli century, were defence- 
pieces for the legs. Some W'eve made of piidded 
and quilted cloth, with metal studs ; some or chain- 
mail ; and .some of riveted jilatos. It was not 
unusual to fasten them by lacing either below' the 
knoo or behind the leg. The W'ord is u.sed also 
in the general sense of hose, and when armour is 
meant in the Norman romances the phrase is 
iihauceH i!e fa\ 

€liautail<ina« a oelohrated summer-resort on 
Cliautauqua Lake, in a county of the same name 
near the snuth-west extremity of ooiiyOght issa in tr.a. 
the state of New York, is famous sy s. d. upiiinoott 
as the seat of the ' Chautauqua comimuy. 
Assembly,’ founded in 1874 by John H. Vincent, 
H.I). , ami Lewi.s Miller, to pror'ide .systematic 
instruction for fiunday-school teachers, together 
with popular lecture coui’scs in literature, science, 
and art. In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was oigani.sod. Tlie distinctive 
inis.siou of this ‘ circle ’ i.s slated to he ‘ to direct the 
reading liahits of grown people, both those who 
have received the best that tlie educational instiln- 
tions can give, and desire to pursue an “ after 
school ” oour,se, and those who for any reason 
failed to receive a college education in early life, 
hut who now desire to secure to themselves the 
college .student's general outlook upon the world 
and life, and to develop the habit of close con- 
nected peraistont tliinldng.’ Tlie system conipre- 
liends a four years' course of home reiuling and 
study, to he pmmred under the advisoi'y su]iervisioii 
of tlie ollioers of the in.stilution, on the conqiletion 
of which diplomas are aw'arded. Po.st-graduate 
and special eouines arc also provided for tUo.se w'lio 
desire to proseoirte particular branches of study 
beyond the limits laid down in the regular course. 
On the tenth anniversary of the Circle’s organisa- 
tion, it was stated that ahnnt 200,000 persons, 
scattered through all parl.s of the world, belonged 
to the association ; most of them are members of 
local circles formed in accordance with the general 
])lan of the scheme for tlie more efficient prosecu- 
tion of the .studies. Particulars concerning the 


Chautauqua Literary and Bcientific Circle, with 
direction.s for forming local circles in connection 
therewith, may he obtained from the secretary of 
the institution at Plainfield, New Jersey. ‘ Tire 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts ’ is another 
dcpartuient of the work. A faculty of able pvo- 
fes.sors give.s in.strnction by corre.-pondence, and 
after rigid examination.s the regular collegiate 
degiees are confened under charter from tlie state 
of New- York. T/ie Chaiitaiiquan, a magazine of 
large circulation, the ovg.an and exponent of ‘ Tlie 
Chautauqua Idea,’ is published at Meadville, Pn. 
See F. L. Armstrong's Chautanmia ( Brattleboro, 
1886). 

L.ake Chnutanqna is a heantifnl slieet of water 
about 20 miles long, with an average breadth of 
2 miles, lying about 700 feet above Lake Erie, from 
which it is distant 10 miles. The Chautauqua 
A.sseinhly Grounds, .situated upon the iioithei'ii 
shore of the lake, comprise about 165 acres, con- 
taining over .600 attractii'e summer cottages, a fine 
hotel, a nmseum of archmology, an amphitheatre 
with a seating capacity of over SOOO, several halls 
for meetings, and numerous otlier appliances for 
coinhining recreation witli instmction. Large 
nnniher.s of students and vi.sitor.s congregate here in 
the .summer .season. ‘ Chautauquas,’ more or less 
on the pi, an of the original, with hnihlings, lectures, 
&c., have been established in various parts of the 
United States. 

€li<i.iiviiii.S]iio, a term that has come to mean 
an extiavagaut and absurd patriotism and pride in 
one’s own country, with a corre.sponding enmity to- 
w'ards and cnnlomiit for foreign nations. It is the 
French eiinivalent for the Jinijoismoi the Loudon 
inu.sic.li.alls after Lord Boncojisfi eld’s return from 
the Congre.s.s of Berlin in 1878. The origin of the 
word is due to Chanvin, the name of a ligiire in the 
comedy Jm Cm'urde ivicolorc (1831 ), by the brothel's 
Theodore and Hipjiolyte Cognard, -the action in 
which includes the conquest of Algeria. Chanvin 
is a young recruit who speaks much, displays great 
courage, and sing.s several conplel.s ivitli the re- 
frain : ‘ J’suis Francais, j’sru.s Chauvin, j’tape siir 
lo Bddouin.’ The authors of the coinedy, Irowever, 
hoiTowed the name from that of Nicolas Chauvin, 
an old soldier of Napoleon, well known in his time 
in Paris for his devoted enthusiasm for the 
emperor. Calvin is a Latinised form of the same 
family name. 

ChiUlX <lc FoimIS) a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neiichfitel, 18 miles by rail NW. 
of the city of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3234 feet above tlie sea, 
and is scattered over a largo area, almost every 
cottage being surrounded by a garden. It has for 
two centuries been one of the oliief scats of the 
mannfaclui'e of watches in tire canton. The 
mechanists work oliieily at home, each devoting 
liiijiself to a particular portion of machinery. Pop. 
(1834) 61500 ; (1880) 22,456. 

Chay Roof, CiioYA, or Sayan ( OUlcnlandia 
miMlata), a perennial Irerh of the oj'der Cin- 
chonaceie, cirltivated on the Coromarrdel coast and 
in Java for the sake of its long, orange-coloured 
roote, the hark of which affords a beautiful red dye. 
It is the Indian madder. 

Clinzars were a people of the Finnic stock 
knowrt in the 7tlr century oir the shoi' 0 .s of the 
Caspian ; in the 9tli eentur-j' their kingdom occu- 
pied the south-east of Russia frorri the Caspian 
arrd the Volga to the Dnieper, Their capital was 
long at A.stralchan, called by tlrcrrr Balandsliar'. 
They were singularly tolerant of all religions, 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem ; and a large part 
of the natiorr fonnally adopted the Jewish faith 
from Jews who fled from the persecutions of the 
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Emperor Leo. Cyril converted many to Chris- 
tianity in the 9th century. The power of the 
Chazars was ultimately broken in the l‘2th century 
by the Byzantine emperors and the Russians. 

Chazy Epoch, the name piren by American 
geologists to that division of Silurian time during 
which the Chazy limestono of New York, Canada, 
&c. was formed. 

Chcadlc, a market-town in the moorland dis- 
trict of Staffordshu'e, 14 mile.s NNE. of Stafford. 
Lying in a pleasant \'ale, engirt by wooded hills, it 
lias a jiaiish clmrcli, rebiult in 1837-H9, and a 
Roman Catliolic Church, erected in 1S46 from 
designs by Piigin, at a cost of fB0,000. Pop. of 
parish (1881) 47'2-t. 

Clicatillg, In tlie technical language of the 
Englisl) law, clieating means the olfence of franiln- 
lently obtaining the property of another by any 
deceitful or illegal practice short of felony, hut iu 
hiioli a way that the public interest may pos.sihly 
lie affected. In order to constitute clieating, the 
fraud ninst he of such a kind that it conhl not 
he guarded again.st by common prudence. Cheat- 
ing, in tln,s sense, is an offence at common law, and 
indictable, wbich is not the case with imposition in 
a private transaction. Tlie law of Scotland has no 
such diatinotinn. The following arc in.stauces of 
cheating ; Selling by a false weight or measure 
( whieli i.s also a .statutory offence under the Weights 
and Measure.s Act, 1878); selling unwholesome 
bread as if it were wholesome. Cheating seems, 
therefore, to be distinguished from obtaining jiro- 
perty or credit on false pretences by tlie absence of 
any definite false atateiuent. Clieating is also 
teelinically used in comieotion with frauds at play 
with cards or dice, hut is popularly applied to almost 
every form of fraud. In Soots law, cheating is 
generally prosecuted under the name of falsehood, 
fraud, _ and wilful impo.sition, and has by one 
autlioi'ity been called practical cheating, a.s distin- 
guished from tliose cases in which a spoken or 
written false pretence ocovtrs. See Fraud, False 
Pl!ETEMCE.S. 

CheckerbeiT*}'. See Wintercireeit. 

Cliecquy, or Checky, in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a field or charge divided into small 

s(piare.s by tr.ans- 


CUecciny. 

Scottish family of 
Stewart, or, a fess cheomry azure and argent, is 
allusive to the checkevs of the Steward’s board, by 
which monev computation.s were in old tiiuas made. 

Cheddar, a village in Somersetshire, on the 
south side of the Menilip Hills, 31.1 miles SSW. of 
BiLstol 1)3' rail. It lies at the entrance of a deep 
rocky gorge, nearly 1 mile long, wdio.se stupendous 
liin6.stone cliffs contain caverns— one .800 feet long 
—filled with fanta.stic stalactites and stalagmites. 
For the famous Cheddar chee.se, oi-igiiiall 3 ' made 
here, see Cheese, Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 2366. 

t’hedii'ba ( or Mun-aimq), a well-wooded island 
of Arakan, in the Bay of Beng.al, with an area of 
240 sq. m. , and a pop, ( 1881 ) of 2,8,867. The soil is 
fertile, rice and tobacco being the chief crops ; and 
petroleum is found in .several localitie.s, 

ChcPse i.s_ a liighly nntrition.s food suh-stance 
made from milk by elaborate processe.s wdiich c.an 
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verse perpendicu- 
lar and horizontal 
lines. Chec<iu,v or 
and azure is the 
coat of Vermandois 
iu France, and of 
Warren, Earl of 
Surrey, in Eng- 
hand. The well- 
kiiown coat of tlie 


only he explained in the light of a knowledge of 
science, chiefiy chemistry. Clioo.ses m.ay he roughly 
divided into two great cha.sses— /iro'rf and soft. 
The variou.s English, Scotch, and American cliee.su.s 
belong to the Jiist class, and arc made so timl they 
will "■enerall.y koe]) for niontli.s, and often ooiitinne 
to iinjirovc in quality. Soft cheeses arc tho.se which 
prevail in some parts of the Continent. IMany of 
them require to be consumed immediattdy after they 
.are manufactured. Their rapid dcccmi position is 
associated with a strong and to most people ■'in oli- 
jectionahle .smell. Cliee.se i.s made from (he .solids 
of milk— viz, the ca.sein or chief allminiiioid coii- 
.stituent, along wdtli the. greater part of tlie cream or 
butter-fat, and much of the mineral a.sli. In fro.sh 
milk, w'hieli is .slightly alkaline, tlio.se siilislaiiecR 
m.aiiitain a sort of inde.soribable miiim with the 
watery portion and the luilk-Hugav— the whole, as 
is well known, being liquid. The pre.soiice of an 
acid, or of Rennet (q.v.), countoracis ilio natural 
alliiiib 3 ' of the snlistances for each other, and the 
liulk of the .solids .separate out, forming a soft jelly 
in the early stagc.s, le.aving the hulk of tlie w’aler 
containing 'the sugar .as a greenish liquid called 
Wlie 3 ' (q.v.). The chemical processus involved are 
as yet only very imperfectly understood. 

Mllkin'dccomposiiig, as it vapidly does in hot. and 
sultry w'eather, iiecoiiie.s .sour in I'irtne of a niitnml 
jirocess of ferment, ation. Rennet iiulnecs amdlier 
form of fermentation wdiieli does not end when the 
product censes to he milk, Imt is oarriod on in (ho 
cheese during tlie period of its ripening or niellow- 
ing. In the early stages of the process of bard 
clieese-niakiug, the incipient acidity wliieli iiidiiees 
that coudition in milk termed ‘ ri]i(!i\esH,’ aids iiud 
liastens the .action of the rennet. As tliu win k jiro- 
ceeds, and tlie acidity intensifies, it hardens and 
contracts the curd, giving it a Icatlievy eliaraetor, 
thereby aiding in the e.ypnl.sion of tins wliey. ( )iio 
of the most important iiiattor.s in clieoHO-niaking is 
to watch the developmoiiL of acidity both in the 
milk and its first ])Toduet, the curd, H tlii.s i.s 
allowed to go too far, tho quality of tho elieeso 
is .seriouBly injured, and its ke.'e.piiig power is 
reduced. It crack, s tlirough liccoiniiig ton diy 
and brittle. The delicate ilavouring oils seem 
to he expelled, and the sniell hoeonies liigli and 
the taste _ ‘ .acrid ’ or ‘biting,’ The fonimtion 
of tho acid is one of tho great helps in chueso- 
making so long as it i,s kept in due control. If 
the acid develops vapidly, ns in hot wentlicv, iu a 
temperature which suits the genus jivoduviug il,, 
the whole process of maniifactura has to he luisheil 
on (|uick] 3 -, whereas iu cold weather aoidil.j' comes 
slowdy, .and the operator iiin.st wait nutii il, 1ms 
cfmie sufficiently. There are sovoral nuitliods 
.adopted in inducing acidity, Acid used to ho 
largely added, as sour whey or bnUermilk', but 
greater uniformity is got by delaying until natural 
acidity develops. This it does most <iuickly when 
the temperature of the uiateiial is kept up near 
to hlood-he.at. Chilly dr.auglit.s paralyse the active 
organisms producing acidity. 

Heat is coinumnicated to milk or to its prodnefs 
in the early .st.ages of clieose-nialtiiig by two 
methods— either by w.arming a portion of tho milk 
or wdiey (though not allowing it to rise iimcli above 
100° F.— say a limit of 1S0° F. — as to lioil it would 
do hijuiy hy cli.anging its coimtitution), and 
putting it into the main linlk, or by Intviug an 
outer .shell of wood to the tin or iron clieeso-Liili, 
with a space between into which steam or hot water 
c.an lio injected. Tlii.s arrangomont possi'sses (ho 
additional aih'antage of being clean and of saving 
labour, although the cost of the apiiaratns is 
greater. When the temperature of the evening’s 
milk require,s (,o he reduced to iiisuve its keeping 
overnight, an in hot we.atlier, cold water can be 
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employed in the saiiiu manner a-j hot rvater or 
steam. 

It rvonld be misleading to fix definite tcnipeva- 
tiu-es or assume definite rules of any kind in speak- 
ing of the bioad principles and practicc.s of British 
cheese-making, because thei'e ai-e so many systems 
wliicli difl'cr materially in important particiilais. 

A thermometer .should he used at all times and 
in all systems. The old method of testing liy the 
hand linrdly no^v' e.xists, and certainly' not among 
good cheehcmaUev.s. The ordinary teniiieraturcs at 
■which milk is .set or steeped vary witli the system 
adopted and the temperature of the atmosphere — 
from 80° to 90”, inoyo or less, is the nearc.st indica- 
tion that it is safe to make. High temperatures 
are used in making dceji ciieeses, such as Cheddars ; 
low toinperatnres in making shallow chee.ses, a,s the 
old-fashioned Dnnlops. Tlie Gloucester is a well- 
known variety .set at a temperature nearer to 80° 
tlnin 90° F. By setting at too liigli a temperature 
the curd gets hard and tough, though it needs a 
consideralde amount of consistuney if it is to retain 
a .symimetrical form in ,a deep cheese. If worked 
too cold, the curd is soft and the whey' dilHcnlt to 
get out of it, the processes of rennet fermentation 
and acid fenuontation do not go on .suflieiently, and 
their work is imperfect. In all cases the greatest 
regularity in method should be maintained from 
da.y to day. 

After heating, the colouring matter (now almost 
invaiiably Auiiattn, q.v. ) is put in. Tliia is not 
oou.sidei'ed an adulteration, ns it is inuoeiion.s. 
It in no way improves the quality of the cheese, 
the eifeet hemg only upon the colour. All cheeses 
are not coloui'ed, though the practice i.s yvidespreatl. 
IteiinoL is put in about the same time, and after 
thorough stirring for the purpose of mixing lliese 
added mgi'udients, as well as for keeping doyni the 
cream, it is left for dO or 60 iiiimites. 

Breaking the curd to lot out the whey is the next 
ni’oces.s. Networlis <rf thin wire, or series of thin 
knives, are passed through it in various directions 
with groat caution, to prevent the curd suhstance 
heing carried off with the whey, which would give 
it a white rather than its natural green hue. As the 
curd hardens it is more (quickly worked and finally 
hi’olceii into sniall particles, so as to allow the wJiey 
to escajio. The expulsion of the latter is helped 
on hy the contraction of tlio curd, due to the 
gradual increase of acidity. Acidity develops 
naturally if time i.s allowed, hut it is judicious to 
hasten it by’ the addition of warm whey' during the 
process of working. rVnother method of hringing 
about the necessary amount of acidity is to expose 
the curd to the air for a time before it is salted. 
Salt, besides giving a llavonr, -stops tire action of 
the acidity in’ cheese after it has done its work 
of expelling the whey. If allowed to go on, the 
acidity would destroy tire cheese by curtailing the 
ripening action of rennet. Excess of salt retards 
the latter process. 

.^ter the curd has been broken thoroughly, on 
being allowed to settle .so a.s to drain off the whey, 
it adheres together into an india-ruhher-like nia-ss ; 
this is cut and broken np into small qncees hy its 
passag:e through a ‘ curd -mill.’ Tlie Bne.st quality 
of dairy salt should he used ; tlie crystals being 
large is an indication of its purity, especially from 
mngne.sia salts, which give a hitter ta.ste and other- 
wise injure all dairy products. Tlie quantity em- 
ployed is, more or less, about 1 lb. of salt to 56 lb. 
of curd dry enough to be made up and jmt into the 
cheese-press. Its amount should vary with the 
degree of acidity and the amount of moisture 
present. In some cases salt is applied wholly' or in 
part dry, or as a brine, to the outside of the cheese 
after it has been so far jiressed. In very' rare cases 
salt i.s put into the milk before coagulation. 


The curd is finally' packed into a ‘cliesset’ or 
press vat, which has as a teiiijiorary' lining a cloth 
of open te.xture called a ‘ cliecse-olotli.’ The vat, 
which is a strong v'oodoii or tinned-iron vessel 
with jieiforatioiis in the sides and bottom to , allow 
of the escape of any little surqilus iiiolstnre, is 
qilaced in a pi ess, and tJie cheese subjected giadn- 
ally to a jires-sure of about one ton. The curd 
soon assiiiiies the form in which it is to reiiiaiti as 
a cheese. For a few days tlie cloths are taken o(f 
regularly and chaiig'ed ; the cliee.se heing turned 
over each time to make it keep it.s shape, llipeiiing 
is the next pioeess of importance. Deep clieese.s are 
hanrlaged, and .some are coveied witli cotton cloths 
(cajis) made to lit tightly. They are then placed 
in the curing or ripening room, which should he 
diy', well ventilated, and maintained at an even 
temper.atiire of about 70° F. There the gi-een indi- 
gestible and insiqiid curd changes naturally into 
the sweet, mellow, niitty', and fiill-llavimrcd pi'o- 
dnet cheese, which, if taken in moderation, and 
especially towards the end of a iiieai, is an aid 
to digestion. Tlie rijieniiig proce.ss, wliicli i.s 
also associated with drying and .shviiikiige of 
about 10 per cent, in weight, vaiies in length 
from a few weelc.s to a few months. Acid clieese.s 
are soon ready for market, anil spoil if kejit for 
a long time. Sweet cheeses are slow in iiiatur- 
ing, and continue to improve ev'en if kept for 
yeans. The tendency in chee.se-iuaking both in 
(ji'cat Britain and in America has recently been to 
early maturity, the .strong inducement being that 
of early returiis. 

17ic Cheddar system of clieese-niakiug, which 
first originated in ,Somei’.set.sliire, is, if we embrace 
Groat Britain, Canada, and tlie United Stales of 
America, Llie most widely practised system of all. 
The old methods have been nnicli altered in recent 
times to suit the teiulenoy in tlie market for early 
maturity. The following is an account of the 
.sy.stcm 'as now praoti.sed, with inqjroveineiits siig- 
ge.steil by American and Canadian experience. 

The cream is removed from the evening’s milk 
after standing overnight, and is only returned to 
the full bulk immediately before putting in the 
rennet; the object is to prevent the oreain being 
made oily by heating to a high lemperatiu'C. The 
rennet is added at a temperature ranging from 82° 
to 88° P., hut the milk is heated a few degrees 
above the point li.xecl upon for steeping, and left to 
ripen. Tlie temperature falls to tlie required qioint 
meanwhile. Tlie liiglmr range of temiierature Is 
adopted when the milk is sweet and recently 
drawn from the cow. Low temperatures suit old 
milk or warm weather. If the cheese is to be 
marketed within twenty' days, enough rennet 
should ho added to induce the initial stages of 
coagulation within eight to twelve niiimtes. After 
tliis it should be left for twelve to eighteen 
niiuiUeb, then breaking begins with the pe3;pen- 
dicular and horizontal cutting knives. It is stirred 
for about fifteen minutes with a hand-rake, and 
tlie temperature afterwards raised to 96°-98° F., 
or even hy .some nqi to 102“ F. 'The whole is allowed 
to settle and remain nearly an hour to ‘ cook ’ the 
curd. As .soon as the latter is elastic enough for 
the particles to retain their independent shapes on 
heing grasped and squeezed by haiitl, the bulk of 
the whey is run off. What remaiii.s and the curd, 
still in small pieces, are removed bodily from the 
steep-tub or vat, and placed in a Hat cooler 
with an Inner movable, sparred, false bottom, to 
secure drainage. The vessel is lined with a cheese- 
clolli. On this the curd is expo.sed to tlie air and 
well worked hy hand, .so as to pres.s out the 'whey 
and keep the particles from adliering to one another 
at loo early a stage. After being well worked and 
exijosed it is left to run together, being covered up 
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to preserve heat. It i.s auh«equently cut, jiiled, 
and left covered rvith a cloth for perhaps half an 
hour. Tlie curd tlien amells and ta.ste.s slightly 
acid. It is either inilled or put tln'OUffh Ilariis’s 
stamp lever breaker, ■which cuts it into piece.s like 
Ungers, It is subsequently weighed, ajul .should 
amount to fully 1 lb. to tlie gallou of niilk, aud is 
again exposed to the air to yet quit of taints, and 
to to'ughen before salting, which should be done 
when a velvety feeling is noticeable. The salt is 
added dry at three .separate times, and well mixed. 
The curd is then left to cool down to about 70° F. 
before being put into the vat. Pre.ssure for about 
two and a half days is followed by ripening or 
.seasoning. The whole operation of making up the 
curd may be over in five hours, or may take six or 
seven houns, according to circumstances. A good 
Cheddar cheese contains when ripe about 28 per 
cent, of casein, and nearly 34 per cent, both of 
blitter and of moisture. 

Chcuhiri Cheeses are inan'ufactured in f'besbire, 
StalToidshiie, and Shropshire. In their deep shape 
and also in many details of their working they 
resemble Cheddars. Setting is done in a srpuire 
covered vat, and after making up they are often j)ut 
into an oven to cook for a night befoie going to 
pres.s. In the latter they remain for ne.arly a week. 
Lcrlii/shire Cheeses are steeped and ivorkeil iiy a 
manner wliioh closely corresponds to the Cheshire 
system. The .salt, however, is applied e.xternally. 
Gloucester Cheeses are made hy a sweet process 
veiy much the same as the Devhy, shire process. 
Double and Sinnle Gloucesfers are 'identical, with 
the exception oi the thickness and the consequent 
rate at which they ripen. After a time they are 
scraped clean amt painted with Spanish brown. 
Leicester Cheeses are small and flat, and made by 
a sweet process, They are at first lightly salted, 
hut salt continues to he added e.xternally. They 
take a long time to mature. 

Stilton Cheeses are made mostly in Leicester. 
They used to he double cream cheeses, hut are now 
auoee.s.sfully made of the milk as it comes from the 
cow. The curd i.s not subjected to pressure like 
that Used in making the previously mentioned 
forms. While on the shelves ripening it is sup- 
ported hy a bandage, and during that time the 
characteiistio blue mould should form thronghont 
ite suh.siance. 

Gruijdre Cheese, made in the canton of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, is a whole-milk cheese, as arc also the 
Dutch cheeses of Gotida and Edam. The fancy 
cheeses of the Continent, as Camembert, Brie, Jloqiic- 
fort, Limburg, Gorgonzola, &c., command a high 
retail price in Britain because of their perishable 
nature and because their consumption is restricted 
to a limited and wealthy class. Imitations have 
been made, hut of a spmious and imperfect kind, 
owing to the impossibility of seeming the secrets 
of their manufacture. The broad facts are known, 
hut not the details. For example, it is quite 
un(ler.stood that some soft cheese.s are made hy 
jni-xing old and new curd together. The quality of 
the natural pastures also alfects some, notably the 
Parmesan cheeses from northern Italy. See tlie 
works on dallying named at Butter; and Flarris’s 
Cheese atul Butter ilaker’s Handbook { 1885 ). 

American Cheese and Cheese-making.— The 
art of cheese-making in America has undergone 
a radical change. Previous to the copjTiBht issii in u.s, 
introduction of the factory system ijy j, n. Lippm»o» 
Aiuevican cheese was pungent in compnny. 

flavour and decomposed rapidly. Consequently 

American cheese was not popular in foreign mar- 
kets, and met with a very restricted sale. Since the 
factoiy system has been brought to a high condition 
of excellence, American cheese eonipetes favonr- 
ahly, in even the English market, with the hoiiie- 


iiinde Cheddar, Cheshire, and other popular kinds. 
The system practised in American factories ia 
an improved ClietUlar process, and prominent 
English experts have at times rofeiTcil to the 
American system as being worthy of imitation in 
English dailies. Under the iirevailitig a3sstem _tlie 
manufacture of cheese in America (the United 
States and Canada) increased inore than 100 per 
cent., as the following figures will .show ; 



United States 

Cmifidn. 

Product uf Ciiccae— 

In 1860 

. I0:ifl03.027 lb. 

none. 

„ 1870 

. 102,M7,3?2 „ 

0,000,000 lb. 

1. 18S0 

.. 109,022,081 M 

15,000,000 (1 

Number of FtTctorlcs— 

In 1S61 

1 

none. 

II 1860 

37 

11 

II 1SU6 

501 

iin 

11 1870 

OdO 

76 

1. ISSO 

2582 

105 

EYPoriH of Cheese— 

In 1830 

10,000 lb. 

none. 


, . 16,000,000 M 

II 

,1 ISGO 

23,150,301 M ($GOO,000'fi wcrl.lv 
innifjrU’d lioiii [J.H.’ 

.1 1870 

4n,755,8‘l2 11). 

12,000,000 Ih. 

.1 1880 

.. 121), 581,081 fi 

40,000,000 M 


Since 1880 up to 1888 the inarmfactiire and 
export of cheese from tlio United State.s has 
fallen off, hut that from Canada lias increased. 
The decrease in exports from tlie United States 
lias been due to the too prevalent lulnltcratiori 
of choose with oleo-margariiio and lard oils, 
through which the quality has fallnu off aud an. 
unfavourable reputation has been acquired, while 
Canadian cheese has been kept pure. In 1870 
Canadian cheese carried off the Swoopslaki'H prize 
at the International Exhibition held in New York 
against tlie competition of both United Status and 
English cheese. Since 1880 Canniliaii cliee.su of tho 
best autumn niakos has sold in England for nioro 
than the average Englksli Cheddar. 

The American .system of chuuHe-niaking has boon 
reduced hy improved mechanism and assoviatioii in 
the foiTU of the factory iiietliod to the most (‘co- 
nomical point. This method of mamifactiu'e was a 
growth by necessity rather than a discovery. A. 
large dairy was divided by Uie death of tlie owner, 
who left three sons. The sons united and maini- 
f.actnred their milk at the old dairy, aud in timo 
neighhouis joined, and the liiist factory ivas estah- 
lishcd in 1851 under tho iimnageiiient of tlie oldest 
of the three brothers. In eoiirsu of time the Imsi- 
ness increased aud hocamu reduced to a most 
economical basis, ndiile by the cniploymont of 
skilful operatives the quality of the prdduet was 
giKidually raised. The factories were gradually 
enlarged until the milk of 1200 cows could be 
worked up in -Lbo largest, and an average factoiy 
received the milk of about 400 cows. Cue Cana- 
dian factoiy makes 210,000 lb. of cheese yearly 
from the milk of 1300 cows. 

Tho curing occupies about three iiionUis, the 
temperature of the curing-room hoing kept at 05“ F. 
Gang presses are used, in which a largo iiumher of 
cheeses laid on tlieii- sides are pressed at once hy 
turning one serew, A coimiioii test hy which the 
ripeness of the curd for pressure is deteriiiiued ia 
hy touching it with a hot iron, and wboii long 
Btiings are drawn from tho curd by the iron, tlio 
curd is ripe. 

Milk is brought to the factory twice daily, and 
is iveighcd and run into the vat from tlio delivoiy 
window. Tho milk is either bought hy the factory, 
or is worked up at a stated charge, or the factory 
13 managed on the co-operative plan in which tlio 
net proceeds are divided periodically. Under this 
factory system the quality of the cheese is uniform 
and as high as is secured in any well-managed 
private dairy. About one-fifth of the cheese pro- 
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duced in America is made in jiiivate dairies in 
•wliich the same system prevails. 

There are several other kinds of cheese made in 
hoth factories and prh'ate dairies, as Edam ( the round 
Dutch cheese), a small cylindrical cheese similar to 
the English AVillshire, -weighing 1 0 to 14 Ih. j a flat 
clieese called English dairy cheese, similar to the 
double Glcmoe.ster cheese and coloured a.s highly ; a 
few Stilton cheese ; cream cheeses for immediate 
use ; and very good imitations of the European 
Limburger, Sclnveizev, Neufchatel, Brie, Gouda, 
Camembert ; and some other fancy makes to supply 
the Freucli, German, and other immigrant popula- 
tion. 

The cows msed in the cheese dairies in the 
United States and Canada are mostly ‘grade’ 
shorthorns, or native eows improved by crosses of 
shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, and Dutch breeds. 
Jensey and Guernsey cows, and tlie best of the 
higher bred auimala, are used for the highest class 
of cheese of the fancy kinds. Tlie proiitalile ex- 
ploitation of the dairy in America has raised the 
value of lands suitable for grazing cows to an 
average value of nearly SlOO (£20) per acre for the 
fee simple, which is twice as much aa that of 
grain farms. The cheese-dairy business prevails 
mostly in the .states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oliio, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. The cow.s arc chiefly fed upon 

E asturage aided in the latter part of the summer 
y soiling crops, of which maize is ahno.st uni- 
versally cTiiully depended u pon. Thu cheese-making 
season begins in April and eontiimos until Novem- 
ber. Sec X. A. Willai'd’a I'm'.timl Dairy Hus- 
bundry (187(3), L. B. Arnold's Ai)tcriea7i Dairying 
(1877), and Henry Stewart’s American Dairyman's 
Manual. 

CiiEE.SE-rRESS.— The mo.st ooinmon form is the 
lover press. A powerful steel coil or spring is 
sometimes substituted for the lever. In large 
factories the yang press is employed to press a 
large number of cheeses at one time by means of a 
powerful horizontal screw, Tiie old method was 
by placing a heavy stone (hence the name stoning 
cheese ) on the lid of the ohesset, or by hanging it 
by a ring fixed to its upper side from tlie end of a 
wooden beam whicli acted as a lever and passed 
over tlie lid of the cheese-press vat. 

Clieesc-liopper, the larva of Piopkila casci, 
a small dipterous (two-winged) lly, of the large 
family Miisoidie, to which the liouse-lly, hlow-llj'-, 
&o. belong. Tlie perfect insect is about a line and 
a half ill length, mostly of a shining black colour; 
antennie, forehead, and some parts of the legs red- 
dish. It is a post ol dairie.s and store-closets, lay- 
ing its eggs in craok.s or crevices of cheese, tlie 
destined food of its numerous, active, and voracious 
larvie. To preserve cheese.s from this pest, it is of 
.advantage to bricsh or rub them frequently, and to 



remove all cracked or injured cheeses from large 
stores, besides keeping them dry and in a well-aired 
place. The same rules are applicable in regard to 
the other insect lai'vm by -vs’liich cheeses are some- 


times infested. Of these the most notable are the 
larvffi of the Bacon Beetle (see Deumestes), and 
of another species of dipterous fly, Musca corvina. 

Clieese-llUte [TyroglyyAus siro], familiar on 
old dry cheese. It is a true Mite, and belongs 
to the division without special breathing organa. 
The body is rounded behind, conical in front, 
with a well-marked groove between the second 
and third pairs of legs, and with relatively long 
smooth hair.a. The male diller.s slightly from 
the female, for instance in the possession of two 
posterior suctorial pits. The larvm have only three 
pairs of logs, and pass through an iinniature eight- 
legged ‘nymph’ stage before becoming like the 
adults. The chee.se-inite is not confined to cheese, 
but attacks dried fruits and the like. See Acauina 
(with cut), Akaciinida, Mite; also Michael, 
Jourii. Hoy. Microscoyi. Soc. 1884, 1S83, 

Clicctiili, or Hunting Leopaiid [FeKs jubata 
or Cynailurns juhatns), an animal of the feline 
faniBy, distinguished by its longer and narrower 



feet and les.s conpiletely retractile c]a^vs, which are 
also more blunt and less curved. It also differs 
from otlier Eelidie in certain dental oharnoter.s — 
e.g. of the upper .sectorial tooth. AVith these peou- 
liiirilies are associated a greater lengtli of limb 
tliaii is usual in feline animals, and the habit of 
taking its prey by running rather than by leaping. 
The cheetah is in size about equal to a leopard, but 
the body and limbs are longer. The colour is yel- 
lowish brown, with black and brown spots. It is 
very widely distributed, being found iii Senegal, 
South Africa, Porsia, India, Sumatra, &c. Its geo- 
graphic range extends from the Cape of Good Hope 
as far north as the Caspian Sea and the steppes of 
the Kirghiz Tartars. The African form is some- 
times distiiiguisliod as C. yiittatus, hut tlie differ- 
ences are trivial. The animal has been long donioa- 
ticated and emidoyed in the chase, both in Persia, 
where it is called Foime, and in India. Deer 
and antelopes are the game principally hunted, 
and packs of cheetah are kept for this purpose by 
Indian princes. The head of the cheetah is kept 
covered with a leather hood till within 200 yards of 
the game. AAhieii tiie hood is taken off, the cliectali 
stealtliily creeps towards the herd, taking advan- 
tage of every bush and inequality for concealment, 
till, on their showing alarm, he is amongst them at 
a few bounds, and stiiidng down his victim with a 
blow of his paw, instantly tears open its throat, 
and begins to suck the blood. It is then soinewliat 
difficult to withdraw him from his prey, which is 
generally done by offering him meat. It unsuccess- 
ful, the cheetah does not attempt to follow the herd 
by running — iior^ does this animal seem to possess 
the ijower of maintaining speed through a lengtli- 
ened chase, hut .slowly, and as if ashamed, creeps 
back to the luinters. In a domesticated state it is 
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extremely fonil of attention, and eeemh to repay 
kinilnets with affection. 

€Iieever, Geoege Baeeell, American clergy- 
man, horn in Maine in 1S07, vras edneateil at 
Bowdoin College and Andover Tlieologieal Seiui- 
nary, and from 1S.S2 to 1870 was pastor of Con- 
gregational and Pre.sbyterian clmrches in Salem 
(Massachusetts) and New York. He delivered 
nunrevous lectures on religious, literary, and social 
questions, and puhlislied a nuinher of works, tire 
rhost popular of which is his Lectures on the Pil- 
grim’s Progress (1844), wlrieh, u’itlr his Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blunr. 
(1840-46), ha-s liad a rvide eirenlation in Englairtl 
as well as in America. In his prime Dr Cheever 
was an active and trncomproniisirtg opjronenb ot 
intemperance and slavery. He died October 1890. 

Clie-fOO (properly the name of the Errropeair 
colony of tire Chinese town of Yen-Tai), a treaty 
port on the north side of the peninsula of Slian-tung, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Peohili, in wlrielr rt 
is the only port that remains open tlrroughoirt the 
winter. The foreign quarter, witlr about 120 Errro- 
peans and Americans, is in .some sense a colony of 
Shanghai, and, having tire wholesome, st clirrrate of 
all tire treaty ports, it is much resorted to by conval- 
escents. The ChiiiGse town, built on the sandy 
shore, with e.xceedin^ly dirty streets, Iras a fort, a 
signal-station, and about 32,000 inhabitants. As a 
market for foreign manufactured goods, particularly 
Enjflish cotton yarn and American sheetings, Clte- 
foo is of great and increasing importance. In 1887 
the value of imports was £1,760,967, of wlrielr 
£1,145,749 werefoveign goods ; of exports, £1,347,427. 
The principal articles of import besides those men- 
tioned are sugar, paper, iron, edible seaweed, 
matches, and opium. The chief exports are silk, 
straw-braid, bean-cake, and vermicelli. The total 
number of vessels entered and cleared during 1887 
was 2081, of 1,056,073 tons, of wlrielr 1130, of 958,821 
tons, were Britialr, Tire Che-foo Convention, which 
settled several disputed points between Cltina and 
Great Britain, and extended certairr comiueroial 
advantages to the latter country, besides throwing 
open forrr new treaty ports, was signed 13th Sep- 
tember 1870. 

Cheiraiithiis. See Wallelowee. 

Clieiro'lepis, a genus of fossil ganoid lishos, 
obaracteiistic of the Devonian strata. The generic 
name, meaning ‘ soaly-lrand,’ was giveir in allusion 
to the large pectoral scaly fins. 

Clieiroinys. See Aye-aye. 

Cheironectes, an aberrant genus of Opossunta 
( q. V. ), with webbed hind-feet and of unique aquatic 
habit. There is but one species, C. variegatiis, 
pedmatns, or Yapock (q.v.). 

Cheiroptera (‘wing-banded’), tire technical 
name for the order of Bats ( q.v.), 

CUclrothc’rhlin{Gr., ‘hand-beast’), thename 
originally given to tire Labyrintbodont (q.v.), from 
the peculiar hand-like impressions left by it in the 
Tiia,ssic rocks. 

Cheke, Sie John, one of the reviver.s of Greek 
. learning in England, was bora in 1514 at Cam- 
l)ridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellowship of St 
John’s College, where Ire embraced tire Reformed 
doctrines. He laboured earnestly to advance the 
study of the Greek language and literature ; and 
when a regiu.s professorship of Greek wa.s founded 
at Cambridge in 1540, Cheke was appointed its first 
occupant, A new mode of pronouncing Greek 
which he introduced was assailed by Bishop 
Gardmer, the ohanoellor of the university ; but 
notwithstanding. Choke's system prevailed. It 
re.sembled that still in vogue in England, as 
opposed to the continental system. In 1544 (Iheke 


I became tutor to the Prince, afterwards Edward VI,, 
I whose elevation to the throne secured him rank, 
I wealth, and honour— a seat in jrarliament ( 1547 ), 

, the provostship of King’.s College (1548), and 
knighthood (1552). Ho was .stripimd of everything 
at Mary’s accession, and went abroad, but in 15511 
was treacberoiisly seised in Belgium, and brought 
to the Tower. Dear of the slake induced him to 
abjure Protestanti.sm, and fre.sli lands were given 
to him in the place of those ho had forfeited, hut 
his recantation 2M'eyed on his mind, and he died in 
the course of tlic following year, ISlli Sc])lembor 
1557. Of more than tliirty Latin and Englisli 
books by iiim, one is a iramslation of St Matthew’s 
Gospel (edited by Goodwin, 1843), o.xeinjdifying a 
plan for reforming the language, by erailicntiiig all 
words .save tliose of Englisli origin, Ece iii.s Life 
by Strype (best ed. Oxford, 1821). 

Clic-kcailg', an eastern and maritime province 
of Cbina ( q.v,). Capital, Hang-chow. 

Clieli'ccra'j a technical term usually restricled 
to the biting organs which form the first i>air of 
appeiulage.s in .spiders, soorpion.s, and other Arnch- 
ni(la. 

ClicUlcr. See BooK-SGoiu’iON. 

Chclmsfovd, the county town ot Esso.x, at 
the conllnenco of the Cludmer and the Cam, 29 
miles NE. of London. It has a corn cxuhiuige 
(1857), a shire hall (179‘i), a gmiumav-sclmnl, 
founded by Edward VI, in 1551, and a ]iavish 
church, which, all but tlio tower and hjiiro, was 
rebuilt between 1803 and 1878. ‘riieve w a cou- 
sidorablo trade in agrienltnval produce. On a 
small island in tlic Chelmer tbcvo has long been 
a hulicrouH niock-oleotinn during the county elec- 
tions. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6033 ; { 1881 ) 0885, 

ClieliHsl'ord, Eiucdeeiu TiiEHKtuit, Bauon, 
born in 1704, was a luidshipmau in tbo inu'y, but 
exchanged the .sea lor law, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. lie wn.s knighlud and irnule Holioi(,i)r- 
geueral in 1S4-1, attornoy-goneml in 1845 and 1852, 
and lord chancellor in 18,58 and 1860. Ho ilioil 
OcUdior 5, 1878.— His son, Ebiodioiikj Aitdtis'ra.s 
Tiiesiueh, .second Bahon, was horn in 1827, ontonid 
the Rilic Brigade in 1844, became major in the 
Gronadior Guards in 1855, and s(ii'ved tl'irongli 1,1m 
Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, ami tho Ahy.MHinian 
campaign of 1868. He was adjulant-gonoral in 
Bengal (1869-74), and eonmuuidod the forces iii tho 
KalUv war of 1878 and in the unfortunate Zulu wav 
of 1879, having resigned tho govoruorshiii of (hum 
Colony. Ajipointed licutenant-gouoiul in 188‘2, Ivo 
wtiH made lieutenant of tho 'Tower of Loudon in 
1834. 

Cllclonla, an order of roptilcs including tlio 
vwious _ forms of tortoise and turtle. Their niosb 
distinctive cliaraotor is the more or less conijiloLo 
inclosuro of the body by a dorsal ami a venti'al 
.shield, of which ilie former is in ]iart duo to a 
inodificatiori of tho vcrtchral spines and of (,1m 
rite. 'Withiu tlm.se shields tlic Iioail, limbs, and 
tad can be more or loss retracted. Tim (ibseimu of 
teeth is also very oliaractoristic. Tim Clmlmiia 
inohule inarino, fro.sli- water, and torros trial forms ; 
thejenowu living sj)ocie,s nnmimr about 200, tim 
majority occurring in warm countries; tluiy aro 
represented by nniimrons fossil form.s from tho 
Uimer Jurasmo onwards, Tim largo family Tos- 
tudwidm, lyitli oval, horay-jdatod dorsal shiold, 
includes hotli terroHtrial and marsh forms, sunli 
M lesBido — e.g, tho Greek tortotei, Tarmiiiii, 
Emya, Chelya ; a .second small family, Trhmychidm, 
■with oval, softer shiold, inoludos rivor /omls, such 
as the well-known snaiqiing- turtle {Tnonyx ferox ) ; 

latnily, ^ Gtieloniitm, with Iieart-'slnuiod 
suietd, includes five apeoicB of marine turtles— o.g. 
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Cltdone viridis. The order will be cliielly di&ciiased 
under the titles Tortoise and Turtle. 

Clielsca, a suburb of London, on the north 
bank of the Thaine,s, here cros.sed by bridge-s to 
Battersea (q.v. ). In tlie 16th century the village 
of Clielsea was the re.sidence of Sir Thomas Moi'e, 
Queen Catharine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Anne of Cleves. Afteinvards Walpole, Swift, Steele, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, and, in later yeai-s, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, llo.ssetti, and George Eliot lived 
here. In the 18lh centmy Itanelagh was much 
resorted to, and Cremorne (closed 1877) was at 
one time a popular attraction. Be.sides its Ho-.pital, 
Chelsea has a Itoyal Military Asylum for soldiers' 
children, large barracks for the Foot Guards, a 
botanic garden, water-works (1722) to supply 
London, a river-pier, and an enibankinent (1873) 
e.vtending to Battersea Bridge on tlie west. The 
fauiou.s 18th-century porcelain is noticed under 
Pottery. Tlie horougli has returned one meinber 
to parliament since 188.), when its limits were 
greatly icdueed. Pop. of parish (1887) 112,316. 

Chelsea IIo.spital is an asylum for old and 
disabled soldiers of the British army. The gradual 
decay of tlie feudal system rendered it necessary 
to make some new provision for sick and maimed 
soldiers, consequently various statutes were passed 
during the reigns of Elizaheth, Jame.s I., and 
Charles I., throwing their maintenance on their 
respective parishes, under directions from the 
county juatioes. Tliis system was abrogated during 
the Commonwealth as a matter of policy, and tlic 
expen.so met out of moneys arising from sequestra- 
tions of the estates of the vanquished royalists. 
After tlie Itestoration a now act U'as pas.sed (16132) 
again throwing their maintenance on the parishes, 
hut tills was so burdensome that it was never re- 
enacted. Sir Stoplien Fo.x, the lirst payma.ster- 
general of the forces, who had long been an exile 
in France, and wa.s no doubt well acquainted witli 
tbo erection in 1071 of the HOpital des Iiivalides 
at Paris, Jirst suggested the building of Chelsea 
Hospital. The foundation stone was laid by 
Charles II. in 1682, and the building, designed by 
Wren, was opened in 1602. 

Tlie funds for its lands and buildings, and for 
many years the maintenance of its inmates, were 
derived ebieliy by deductions from tlie pay of the 
troops themselves — -viz. Is. in the £1, as well as 
one day’s pay in each year. Since 1783 it ha.s, 
liowever, been almost entirely supported by 
annual parliamentary grants. All Pensions (q.v.) 
granted to soldiers are awarded by tlie Commis- 
sioners of Clielsea Hos])ital, who are appointed 
by tlie crown. Originally it was contemplated 
tliat all pensioners would become inmates of 
Chelsea Hospital, but this was soon found im- 
prossihle, and thus those wlio could not gain 
admittance were granted allowances termed out- 
pensions. Tlie. out-peii.sioners in 1888 numbered 
87,703 men, including negroes in the West Indies 
and West Africa, Maltese, Singhalese, and Lascars, 
and were estimated to cost £1,770,000. The in- 
pensioners numbered about 550. They are selected 
from such out-pensioners as desire to become in- 
mates, according to merit, age, and suft’eringB from 
wouiuis or otlier disabilities, and are provided 
witli board, lodging, clothing, including the well- 
known ■ red coat and cocked hat, nursing and 
medical attendance, together with a small weekly 
allowance in money according to rank. The 
in-pension vote for the year 1888-89 amounted 
( including, however, charges relating to the giunt 
of out-pension.s, hut e.xcluding cost of repairs to 
buildings, &c . ) to £27,083, against which there is 
to set off the amount of the out-pensions, which 
must by statute be surrenderecl on admission. 
Tliose within can at any time become out-pensioners 
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again, and tliere are alway.s very many men seeking 
the position so vacated. Cliel.sea Hospital is locally 
known as ‘ Chelsea College ’ — the Hospital having 
been erected nearly on the site of James I.’s .short- 
lived ‘College for Keligions Controversy’ (1610). 
See the official Eurlij History of the lioynl Hospital 
at Chelsea (1872), and Martin’s Old Chelsea (1888). 

Clielsea in Massachusetts, U.S., is a north- 
eastern suhuib of Bo.ston, fj-om vvhich it i.s se]ia- 
rated ))y the estuary of Mvstic Kiver ( see Boston ). 
Pop. (1870) 18,547; (1880“) 25,709. 

Clieltenliaill, a f.a.shionahle watering-place of 
Gloucestershire, on the Chelt, a little affluent of 
the Severn, 44 )iiile.s NNE. of Bri.stol, 47 SSIV. of 
Birmingham, and 121 WNW. of London (by road 
only 95). It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
on the east and soutli-east half encircled by the 
Coteswolds. A saline spring was discovered here 
in 1716, and from a mere village the jjliice gi-adnally 
increased till 1788, when the henelit derived by 
George III. from its waters suddenly made it a 
resort of fashion. The four spas— Royal Old Well, 
Montpellier, I’ittA'ille, and Cambray — aie all saline 
but the lust, wliich is chalybeate ; they are deemed 
efficacious for liver complaints and dy.spepsia. 
With its sqnai'cs, crescents, and terraces, its gar- 
dens and promenades, its chibs and pump-rooms, 
its August ‘ cricket week,’ its lieallhy climate, the 
cheapness of living, and tlie liappy absence of niann- 
fnctiires, the town offers many attractions both to 
visiboi-s and I'esidents, the foriner largely foxliuntms 
in winter, the latter retired Anglo-Indians. It is, 
liesides, a great educational centre, the seat of the 
Proprietary College, for 700 hoys, founded in 1840, 
and occupying a splendid Tndor idle of 1843 ; a 
gi-ammar-school (1586; reconstituted 1883); a large 
ladies’ college ( 1854) ; a Church of England training 
college for sohoolnmsters ( 1847 ) ; and private schools 
beyond number. Noticeable buildings are the 
14tli-contnry parish church ; the Roman Catholic 
Church (1857), with a spire 205 feet high; tlie Com 
Exchange (1863) ; and the liandsome Free Library. 
Cheltenham has memoiicB of Lord Tennyson, 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney Dobell, and Dean 
Close, under whom (1824-56) it became a strong- 
bold of Evangelicalism. It was incorporated 
as a mnnicipal borougli in 1876, and has returned 
one member to parliament since 1832, the 
parliamentary boundary having been extended 
in 1885. Fop. (1804 ) 3076; (1841) 31,411; (1881) 
50,842. 

Clielyiisliin) Cape (formerly North-cast Cajie, 
and sometimes called Cape Hcvcro), the mo.st 
northerly point of Asia, on a peninsula of the same 
name, wlucli forms the western arm of the enskeva 
half of the Taimyr peninsula. It is named after a 
Russian officer who led an expedition thus far in 
1742, and liere succiimhedj with ids wife, to the 
fatigues ol the journey ; it was not revisited till 
1878, when Nordcnskjold, in the Vsya, spent the 
19 and 20th of August liere. He found it a low 
promontory, divided into two parts by a small bay ; 
the lat. of the western is 77° 36' 37" N., that of 
the eastern 77° 41' N. 

Cliciiiical Affinity m tJie name given to the 
tendency to combine witli one another wliicli is 
exhibited by many substances ; or to tlie force by 
which tlie substances constituting a compound are 
held together. 'The tendency of any given element 
to unite ivith a nuinher of other elements varies 
greatly. Chlorine, for instance, unites with great 
readiness with most metals and with many non- 
metallio elements, much heat being produced clp'- 
ing the union ; but it has little or no affinity 
for, or tendency to combine witli, oxygen, so that 
compounds of chlorine with oxygen can only be 
obtained by roundabout methods, and are very 
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lialile to ssuiUlen and explosive decomposition into 
dilorine and oxygen. Where the affinity of ele- 
inent.s for eacii otiier is great, the eomponnds pro- 
duced liy their union are decoinjiosed with difficnlty, 
and where the affinity is feelde, decomposition is 
ea.«ily effected. See also Chemistrv. 

Chemistry. Altliough chemistry lias only 
taken its place as an exact science haaed upon 
accurate experimental inve.stigation within a com- 
paratively recent period, yet it.s origin dates hack 
to the eailie.st time.? of philosophical study. It 
will he convenient to give in the lirst place a short 
sketch of the history of chemistry, and then to 
.state some of tlie principles of the science, illustrat- 
ing these from the simplest facts. When possible, 
such illustrations will be chosen as are likely 
to be not altogether unfamiliar to non-scientilic 
readers. 

Historical Sketch . — The word ehemhtrn has 
come to u3 from the Greek through the Arabic, 
as shown in our article Alchemy. With regard 
to the chemiatry of the ancients, we know 
that the ancient Egyptians, Phcenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans were acipnainted with a very con- 
siderable number of useful suh.stanees, and that 
their proce.sses for preparing some of these did not 
differ in any essential particular from those now in 
ii.se. It does not appear, howei'er, that they have 
left any clieniical record.? behind them, or that they 
knew anytliiug of the .science of oheiiii.stry. Several 
metals were known to, and employed by, these 
ancient people.?, who were acquainted with processes 
for reducing them from their ores. Amoiij|st these 
metals were gold, silver, nieroiiry, copper, tin, lead, 
and iron ; whilst they also knew and worked with 
brass, although they were not aware that it was 
an alloy of copper and zinc. Various alloys ■were 
employed for bronzes for statues, and these usually 
contained copper, lead, and tin. The proce.sses for 
manufacturing soap, starch, glass, leather, vari- 
ous mineral and vegetable pigments, .stoneware, 
and other useful substances, were all known and 
carried on in very early times ; and wine and beer 
ajjpear likewise to have been preparetl and used as 
beverages long before the process of distillation, 
which was unknown to the ancients, had been 
introduced. Vinegar, sulpluir, and carbonate of 
soda were also known. 

We find the application in medicine of many 
chemical products at a comparatively early perioil, 
and the Arabians appear to have been the first 
who tried to prepare new medicines by chemical 
methods. Geber, wlio lived in the 8th century A.D. , 
is the most noted of the Avabiau chemists, and be 
has left some writings wliich show ns what wa.s the 
state of chemistry at that early date. Geber knew, 
for instance, hoiv to make and distil vinegar and 
nitric acid, and even sulpliurio acid was made and 
used as a solvent by him. He knew, amongst 
other substances, white arsenic, borax, common 
salt, alum, sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride), cop- 
peras (ferrous suhihate), nitre (pota.ssiuni niti-ate), 
and corrosive snliliraate (mercuric chloride), and 
was acquainted with a number of their iiroperties. 
He used almost all the kinds of apparatus that 
were commonly in use down till the IStli century, 
and undei-stood the proce.sses of distillation, filtra- 
tion, snhUmation, and crj'stallisation. In one of 
his works he describes the construction of furnaces 
for chemical purposes. 

From the 8th till the 17th centuiy hut little 
real progress was made in chemistry as a science. 
The new knowledge that was gained during this 
period was mainly due to tlie assiduity of the 
alohemi.sts, who, in their vain search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, necessarily made useful discoveries 
from time to time. Many of the alchemists so 
called were mere tricksters who deceived their 


dupes by more or less clumsy experiments, rvhich 
appeared to demon.strate the production of gold 
fmm baser metal. Others, however, were really 
earnest and untiring in their labours, and held the 
fullest belief in the prospects of the ultimate 
succes.s of some fortunate worker. The new sub- 
stances obtained by the alchemists were frequently 
used in medicine, and it i.s to these infatuated 
workers, therefore, that we owe our first kiiou'lodge 
of many potent mediciiie.s. The writing.? of many 
of the aleheiiiists are preserved, hut nnmbor.s of 
them are entirely worthless from a scientific point 
of view, as the descriptions of proees.ses are mixed 
np with so inueli of mystery and extravagance that 
they pre.sent a wholly unintelligible jargon. For 
more detail, however, legarding this reiiuirkahle 
period in the history of chemistry, see the article 
Alchemy. 

As Geber has been called the patriarch of cliem- 
istry, so Robert Boyle (1G27-91) ha.s been called 
the father of modem chemistry, since it was 
Boyle who first tried to free cheiiiiatry from the 
traiiiiiicls of alchemy and to place it uiion a true 
.scientific ba.sis. Boyle in his Sceptical Ohemitit 
tried to discredit the salt, sulphur, and iiiercnry of 
the alchemists (as well as the ArisUitclian earth, 
.air, lire, and water) as elements or ultimate ciiii- 
■stitiients of substances, and be gave a sciontilic 
definition of an element. Boyle was _an ox]i(iri- 
mental investigator of considerable skill, and to 
liim we owe the introduction of the air-pump and 
the thermometer into this country. Ills exiicri- 
luents upon the physical properties of gases led to 
the fonnulation of the law concerning the relation 
of the Yohuiie of a gas to the iiressure, wliicli ia 
commonly known as Boyle's Law. 

Theory in modern chemistry begins with Boolier 
(1635-82) and Stahl (1660-1734). I'he hitler 
adopted, with some niodifications, a theory pro- 
pounded by the former concerning oloiuoutH and 
coniponnds', and formulated the phlogiston theory 
of combustion. The views of Beclier and Stalil 
regarding elements were not ho enliglitmied ns 
those of Boyle, and iiinst be oomsulerod as retro- 
grade. Stahl’s phlogiston theory ( 1697 ) was at once 
adopted almost nniversally by chemists, and for 
fifty years it was held to give the full explaiiatioii 
of the phenomena of comlmstion. According to 
this theory phlogiston -was a constituent of all com- 
bustible substances. When a subsLaiico Itunied, 
the phlogiston made its escape, and the jiroducl of 
comtinstioii was regarded as the otlicr snlistance 
with which the phlogiston had been previously 
united. When a metiu such as len.d \va,s heated in 
the air, it lost its phlngtston, and the oxide foniiwl 
■was looked upon as the other constituent of lead 
lie.sides phlogiston. 'liie process of reduction of 
lead from its oxide by means of charcoal was the 
transfer of phlogiston from the charcoal to the load. 
It did not present itself to the adhoroiiis of the 
theory as an ali.surdity that a metal, in lo.Hing its 
phlogiston on oxidation, gained weiglit, although 
some of them at least were aware of tlio fact. 'Ilio 
idea of gain of matter being a neoes.sary accoinpani- 
ment of gain of weight is so familiar to us that wo 
can scareely realise that it was not always so 
regarded. To this may fairly he attributed tlio 
pershstenoc with ■which the jihlogiston theory held 
its ground for so long a period. 

The Dutch chemist Boorhaave (1668-1738), -who 
did not accept Stalil’s tlieory, published in 1732 his 
system of clieiiii.stry, which was a compilation of 
practically all that was known up till that date, 
collected with great labour from a largo variety of 
alchemical and other writings. 

The interval between the inHoduotion of the 
phlogiston theory and its overthrow by Lavoisier in 
1772-85 was one of great advance in oliemical 
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knowledge, and a numbei- of very eniinent ehemibts 
preceded and were contemporaiies of Liivoibier. 

In Gennany, iMarggi'af (1709-82) studied the 
properties of the almost unknown alumina and 
magnesia, and made considerable advances in the 
qualitative analysis of aubstancea in solution. 

Amongst Briti.sh chemists of note may he men- 
tioned Hales (1677-1761), who was amongst the 
first to e.xperiinent on gases ; Black ( 1728-09), who 
in 17.76 published his research on Marjiicsia Alba, 
showing the n.aturo of fixed .air or carbonic acid 
giO-S, and of the dill'erenco between caustic .and mild 
(or c.'U’bonated ) alkalies; Priestley (173.3-180-1), 
who, in addition to hi.s discovery of oxygen in 177*1, 
investigated nitric oxide, nitrous oxide, 'sulphurous 
acid, carbonic oxide, hydrochloric acid, and 
ammonia gases, being specially attracted to the 
study of gaseous sub.stances and their propertie.s ; 
and Cavendish (1731-1810), who investigated the 
nature .and propertie.s of hydrogen, analysed atmo- 
spheric air, and discovered the compound nature 
and composition of water and of nitric acid, 

Lavoisier ( 1743-94) was one of tlio ahle.st chemists 
of his time, and his lahonrs include a vast variety 
of suhjccts. Hi.s attack upon, and eventual demoli- 
tion of the phlogiston theory, and ids e.xporiments 
in connection ulth his new theory of comhustion, 
occupied him for a eon.siderahle number of years. 
He taught that oomhustion was the union of the 
corabu.'.tihle .substance with atmospheric oxygen ; 
he was the first to introduce &y.steiu into chemistry 
and chemical research ; he 'dotermiuod the con- 
stituoutH of a large number of substances, including 
sulphuric, phosphoric, and carbonic aoid.s, numerous 
metallic oxides, and many animal and vegetable 
substances ; and ho, along with Berthollet, Four- 
OToy, and Morveau ( 1737-1810), introduced a new 
ami consistent system of oheniioal uomcnclatuve. 
Two contemporary .Swedi.sh chemists, Bergman 
(173.7-84) and Soheele (1742-80), must he men- 
tioned before leaving the phlogiston age. Berg- 
man investigated, amongst other things, carbonic 
acid gas, studied the iihenomena of affinity, and 
made advances in the processes and reagents used 
in qualitative analysis, Boheele was one of the 
rnost laborious chemists of his time. He discovered 
citric, malic, tartaric, oxalic, lactic, hydrocyanic, 
arsenic and other acids, and chlorine, besides in- 
ve.stigatiiig the nature of a large numhov of other 
bodie,s and independently disooveiang oxygen. 

It was towards the end of the 1801 centmy that 
the value of quantitative analysis of suhstance.s 
began to be generally recognised. The question as 
to whether the quantitative composition of a given 
substance was alrvays the same gave rise to a dis- 
cus.sion wliicli lasted for several yenrs, and was at 
length decided in favour of constant composition. 

The researches of Itichter (1762-1807) on the 
quantities of various acids neutralised by a given 
quantity of a base, and of various hnse.s neutralised 
by a given quantity of an acid, led him to the 
general conclusion that the quantitie.s of two acids, 
a and a', which form neutral .salts, a b, and a' V, 
with the quantities of two bases, b and V, are just 
the quantities required to form two other neutral 
salts, n V and a^b. This fundamental discovery 
was erroneously attributed to Wenzel by Berzelius 
in 1810, and the error has been carefully per- 
petuated in a considerable number of text-hooks 
.since that time (ICopp, Entinchdung chr Chemie 
hi del' iicuet'cti Zeit, p. 2ol), 

Berthollet (1748-1822), who was one of the most 
active opponents of the tlieorjf of the constant com- 
position of oliemioal substances, contributed valu- 
able researcbes into the laws of chemical affinity, 
and applied chlorine to processes of bleaching. The 
proces.ses of ohemical analysis were improved, and 
large numhers of analyses, especially of minerals, 


were carried out by Klaproth (1743-1817), Vauque- 
lin (1763-1829), Fourcroy (1735-1809), and others; 
and many quantitative observations of all kinds 
were made about the end of the IStli century, all 
preparing the way for D.alton’s statement of the 
Atomic Theory (q.v. ) in 1803-4. 

The progress of chemtstry during the present 
centniy has been immen.se, and it is not posrihle to 
do much move than mention the names of .some of 
the most prominent workers. A stimulus was given 
to research by the puhlic.ation of Dalton’s atomic 
theory ; and tlie labours of G.ay-Lussac ( 1778-1830 ), 
who experimented with gases, of Dulong (1785- 
18.38), and Petit (1791-1820), who pointed out the 
relation between specific heats and atomic weights 
of elements, and of otheis, supported and ampUfled 
Dalton’s views. 

Wollaston (1767-1829) discovered palladinm in 
1803, and rhodium in 1804. The first .alkaloid 
(moiphine) was obtained pure by Serturner in 1816, 
and tills led to the discovery of a number of others 
in a short time. 

The decomposition by electricity of the bases 
potash and soda by D.avy (1778-1829) in 1807, .and 
Llie separation from these of the metals potassium 
.and sodium, threw an entirely new light on the 
nature of these suhstanees. The met.als were more 
fully investigated by Gay-Lussac and Thiinard 
( 1777-18.77). Davy is noted also as the inventor of 
the miners’ safety-lamp, and for experiments on the 
respiration of nitrous oxide and other gases. 

Amongst the foremost chemists of the earlier part 
of the 19th century was the .Swede Berzelius (1770- 
1848), whose careful and exact analyses of mineral 
substance.? contributed a good deal to the conlirma- 
tion of the law of con.st.ant proportions and to the 
fixing of the atomic weigdits (see Atomic TiiEOiiy) 
of the elements. Berzelius was very conservative 
with regard to neiv theories, which lie declined to 
accept without putting tliem to the strictest experi- 
mental tests. He fonmilated the electro-chemical 
theory of the constitution of salts, intiodueeil great 
improvements into the methods of quantitative 
.analysis, increased the value of the blowpipe as an 
aid in miner, al analysis, discovered many new sub- 
stances, and further examined and elucidated points 
concerning many already known, both inorg'anio 
and organic. 

The artificial production of uvea in 1828 by 
W6hler (1800-82) marks the beginning of a new 
era in the branch of organic chemistry, and enor- 
mous strides h.ave been made in this department 
since that time by Dumas (1800-84), Liebig (1803- 
73), L.aurent (1807-5.3), Gcrhardt (1816-50), Wurtz 
(1817-84), Kolhe (1818-84), Baeyer, CamiizzaTO, 
Frankland, Hofmann, Kekule, Williamson, and 
many others. Advances in general inorganic 
chemistry and analysis have been made by Leopold 
Ginelin (1788-18,73), H. Rose (1795-1864), Sainte- 
Claire Deville ( 1818-81 ), and Bunsen ; whilst in 
connection with advances in oliemioal physios may 
he mentioned Faraday (1791-1807), Mitscherlieh 
( 1794^1 86,3 ), Graham ( 1805-69 ), Eegn.ault ( 1 810-78 ), 
Andrews (1813-85), and Berthelot. These lists do 
not include all of even the moat prominent names 
that might he mentioned in connection with each 
department. 

The most striking feature of modern chemistry is 
the extraordinary development of organic chemistry, 
the account of one hranoh of it — tlie chemistry of 
the coal-tar products — constituting of itself quite a 
litevatui-e which receives additions every day, 

Amongst the most recent triumphs of chemical 
research may be mentioned the artiheial production 
of indig'o and grape-sugar, and the isolation, in 
sufficient quantities to study its properties, of the 
hitherto all hut unknown element fluorine. 

Of the greatest possible interest from a theoretical 
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point of \iew is the fact that since 1S70 tliree new 
elements have been discovered — "allium, scandiimi, 
and germanium — the existence of all of which had 
been predicted, and the properties of which had 
to a certain extent been described beforehand by 
Jilenileleefl'. (See j)eriodic law in article ATOMIC 
TuEniiY. ) 

Of late much attention has been given to 
nieasnremeiits of the f^uantity of heat produced 
ill various chemical changes, notably by Berthelot 
and Thomsen. 

Elcmmiin-y PrhirijiJcft ofC'!icmi\ti\i /. — The -science 
of chemistry deals with a certain class of changes 
which matter undergoes when subjected to yiar- 
ticiilai' eondition.=i. Similar troatiiieiit may produce 
very different elfocts upon different siihstance.s, as, 
for'iiistaiice, tlie elfect of -strong heat upon a jiiece 
of ipiartz, a piece of lime.stone, and a 2 iiece of .sugar. 
The rjiiartz does not suffer a.nj permanent change, 
tliat is, it has the same propertie.s after it is cold 
again as it had before the action of heat. The 
limertonc, although not necessarily much altered in 
appearance, has its pro]ierties entirely clianged, and 
what remain.s is a new kind of matter — qinckliiiie. 
The sugar melts, darkens, and chars, and becomes 
quite manifestly changed into more than one new 
kind of matter, for ga.seous produet-s, having the 
smell cliariicteiistic of 'burnt sugar,’ go off, whilst 
a black coaly mass remains. 

The fir.sfc'of the above changes is merely a 
physical change, from cold to hotj the other two 
are chemieal changes, which re, suit in the pro- 
dnotiou of new kinds of matter having jiroirerties 
entirely dilfeient from tliose of the kind.? of matter 
from which they were obtained. The existence of 
chemistry depends iqioii the existence of different 
kinds of 'matter, and it is with such dill'ereut kinds 
of matter and tlie change from one kind to another 
that chemistry has to do. 

AVhen the properties of matter are studied, it is 
found that for chemical jiurpose.s all kind.s of 
matter may he divided into two great classes, 
which are called res£ieotively elements and com- 
pounds. The name element is ajiplied to any 
kind of matter that has not been proved to he com- 
posed of more than one sinijder kind of matter. 
This conception of an elementary .siih.stance we 
owe to Boyle, and it will he noted that some of 
those substances which are now looked upon .os 
elements (see article Atomic Tiieoiu' for a list of 
the 68 known elements) may hereafter be proved 
to be compounds, or kinds of matter composed of 
more tlian one simjiler kind, just as some sub- 
stances wliicli wore at one time rightly classed as 
elements ( according to Boyle’s definition ) are now 
known to be compounds of two oi' more elements. 

The oonii>ound nature of a ai)ecimeu of matter 
may be proved in one or other (or both) of two 
way.?. One of these methods is called Synthesis 
(q.v.), and con-sists in building up the couqwund 
from the component siinjiler kinefs; the other is 
called Anedysis (q.v.), and consists in .separating 
more than one sinqjler kind from the compound 
kind. 

The distinction lietrf’een chemical conipoiinds 
and mere mechanical nu.xture.s is a fundamental 
one, and mu.st be fully understood. The substance 

S iowder, for instance, is an intimate mixture of 
y ^lowdered Buljrhur, charcoal, and .saltpetre 
(potas.siiim nitrate), certain jirecautions being 
observed during the mixing in order to avoid 
expilo-sion. These substances are not combined 
together chemically in gunpowder, but are only 
mixed, a fact as to which we can easily satisfy 
ourselves in vaiious ways. "VVe may examine the 
gunpowder under the microscope and identify the 
separate particles of the ingredients; or, by the 
use of aiipropiriate solvents, va may dissolve out 


fir.st the .saltpetre anil tlien tlic sul])lmr, and thus 
recover all three ingredients separately. Tlie exido- 
sion of guii 2 >Dwder ivlien heated to a suiiicicntly 
liigh temperature is due to the occurrence of a series 
of changes of the kind we call clicmical, for tlie.se 
changp.s result in the pioduction of now kinds of 
matter, gaseous and solid, which possess iiropcrties 
in no way re.semhling those of .sulpliur, charcoal, or 
saltpetre, and from wliich these suhstancos cannot 
now he dissolved out. 

A mixture jiosse.sscs to a greater or le.ss extent 
the projicrties of its respective ingredients ; a oom- 
lionnd, on the other hand, lia.s not ns_a rule any 
jiropertiea resemhlingtlio.se of iis constituents. A 
jiiece of ningnesiiim wire heated in the air to a 
sufliciently lugli tonnieratiire takes lire and Inirns. 
Tliis is a chemical change in which the metal mag- 
nesium combines with the oxygon of the air to form 
a white, brittle, solid compound called maguesia or 
magnesium oxide. This magnesia does not in the 
lea.st resemble either magnesium or oxygon in it.s 
proiierties, and llie most iiowerful iiiicroseope fails 
to reveal particle.? of either of llie.se substances to 
our vision. 

The Atomic Theory (q.v.) is based n])Qii tlio 
assnmirtion that matter of every kind is made 
up of e.xtremely minute imlivisihle particles called 
atoms. Tlie atoms which exist in a .suh.stiuice may 
he all of the same kind, as in elements, or of differ- 
ent kinds, as in eomiioinid.s. Clieiiiists believe tliat 
tlie clement liydrog-on consists of nwlccnlcs nr 
aggregates of atoms— oacb molecule consisting of 
two atoms ; further, that the compound suli, stance 
water consists of molecules, each comiioaed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen united 
to each other by that force wliicli is called Chemi- 
cal Affinity {q.\.) ; and tliat similarly every otlior 
comiiound substance is composed of moleeulus, 
each molecule consisting of two or more diU'eroiit 
kinds of atoms united by chemical affinity. The 
weight of a now comiionnd forniod by tlie union of 
two or more substances is in every ciiho equal to 
tlie sum of the weights of its comslitncntH. In 
cliemieal actions it i.s only the hind of matter 
which is changed, whilst, as in every iiliysical 
change, t\\& qnantiiy of matter couoornod remains 
constant and unalterable. 

It has already been seen tliat one of tlie char- 
acteristics of the chemical coiiihinatioii of two Huh- 
staiices is that the projiorties of both di.saiqiuar and 
arc not observable in the compound. Another and 
a most important characteristic is the evolution of 
heat, which is a very frequent although not an iii- 
variahle accompaniment of chemical action. Tlie 
be.st examples of tliis may he .seen in the ordinary 
phenomena of Combustion ( q.v.). All comlmsLioii, 
whether it be of inagncsiuni wire, coal, iilio.sjiliorus, 
paraffin oil, or a candle, is nothing nioro tlian a 
chemical action accomiianied by the evolution of 
heat and liglit, oxygen gas of the atnio, sphere licing 
almo.st invariably one of the .sahslancc.s taking 
jiart in such action, 

The conditions under which snli, stances act chemi- 
cally upon each other are voiy various for different 
suhstances. In tlie first place, certain sub,slaiice.s 
cannot he got to act upon each other at all, ,Such 
substances may have little allinity for oach other, 
as chlorine and oxygen, or no allinity, as iluorino 
and oxygen. Other ,sub,‘:lances, again, only act mion 
each other with difliculty. The iiuiin eondiWons 
uiwn wliicli action of one substance upon another 
depends are the .state of pliy,sioal aggregation and 
the teinjjerature. Certain chomicar action.? talio 
place at ordinary temjieratures, as, for instance, 
the combination of chlorine with metallic antimony 
or coiiper, or the .spontaneous ignition of one of the 
comiiound.s of iihosiihonis and hydrogen wlion 
brought into contact with oxygen. Other actions 
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only take place when the temperature of the Hub- 
stanoes which are to take part in them has keen 
snfticieiitly raihcil. Thus magnesium requires to 
he strongly heatetl in air before it takes fire; once 
the action is started, liowever, the heat given out 
hy the combustion of one part of the mnguesiuin is 
suliiciont to raise another part to the teniperatuie 
necessary for combustion to go on, amt so the 
change is in-op,agated. Coal-gas only hums in air 
wlieu it is raised to a bright-red heat. A jet of 
coal-gas escaping into the air may he easily ignited 
hy applying a brightly red-hot poker, but when the 
poker cool.s to dull redness it will no longer ignite 
the jet, A bar oi metallic iron does not undergo 
any chemical change on exposure to dry air at 
ordinary temperature, hut if iron in the state of 
very line powder (a foi-m in which it can easily he 
obtained by approiuiate method,s) he thrown into 
the air, comhination at once takes place with the 
evolution of heat and light. Wlien a piece of iron 
(say a moderately line iron wire) is heated to red- 
ness in air, comhination with the oxygen of the air 
takes place with the formation of a scale composed 
of a black oxide of iron, hut the quantity of heat 
given out during tlie comhination is not sudicieut 
to propagate the comlnistion from jiartiele to 
particle of the iron after removal of the source of 
heat. If, however, iron wire he raised to a red 
heat in an atmosphere of oxygen, it takes lire and 
lmin.s with great brilliancy. 'J'lie dillereuce noticed 
here is due to tlie presence in the one case, and the 
al).SGnoo ill the other, of the diluting nilrogen which 
forms nearly fonr-liftlis of the air hy volume. 

There are certain chemical actions which in tak- 
ing place are accompanied, not witli evolution, hut 
with absorption of heat. In sucli cases heat has to 
he supplied throughout the action, and not merely 
to start it, This is freipiently noticed in the eom- 
hiuation of suhstance.s which have feeble affinity 
for each other, and the compounds produced are 
less stable, nr more readily break up into their con- 
stituents, tlian tliose which are produced with the 
evolution of heat. In general terms it may be 
stated that the quantity of heat given out in the 
formation of a compound is a measure of tlie 
stability of the eompouiid. When a given weight 
of niagne,siuiii vmite.s with oxygon to form magnesia, 
a quite dcliiiito and niensurahlo quantity of heat is 
given out. fii order to separate the magnesium 
from the oxygen again, exactly the same quantity 
of heat must be supplied. In the case of those suh- 
staiioes in the formation of which heat is absorbed, 
wo Hnd, as we .should expect, that heat is given out 
during their dcoompo.sition, and that its quantity 
is exactly that wlueli was absorbed during their 
formation. 

Chemical Notation . — For the piir|)()se of shortly 
expressing the composition of clieiiiical substances, 
and for representing chemical changes, chemists 
employ a system of notation which is in extremely 
common use. In the table of Atomic Weights (see 
Atomic Theory ) it will be noticed that after the 
name of each element is placed its symbol, which 
usually consists of the first, or of the first and another 
letter of the Latin name of the clement Each 
symbol distinctly indicates the element which it is 
intended to represent, but it must always he borne 
in mind that the symbol for an element is not merely 
a contracted form of its name, hut that it stands 
ior a delinite quantity of that element, this quantity 
being the atomic weight expres.sed in terms of the 
unit of weight employed. The unit of weight 
almost universally employed hy chemists and scicn- 
tilio men in general is the gi'aniine (see Metric 
System), and that unit will he adopted for illustra- 
tions throughout this article. With the gramme 
as unit, H stands for 1 gramme of hydrogen, Cl for 
35 ’4 grammes of chlorine, 0 for 16 grammes of 


oxygen, Mg for 24 grammes of magnesium, and so 
on. In order to repre.sent the composition of a 
compound, the symbols of the various elements 
ivliich occur in the compound are written side hy 
.side, and this collection of symbols is called a 
formula. Thus, AlgO repre.sents 40 (= 24-f IG) 
grammes of m.agnesuuu oxide, and HCl is .SO '4 
( = 1 -t 35'4) grammes of hydrogen chloride. When 
a compound contains more than one atom of the 
same element the symbol for that element is not 
repeated, hut the iminher of atoms is indicated hy 
a snliscriheil numeral. Thus the formula for water 
is written H,( ), which indieate.s that the molecule 
of water contain.s t»vo atonw of hydrogen and one 
of o.xygeti : and the formula for suli)hnric acid is 
W'vitten H,.SOj, which indicates that the molecule 
of sulphuric acid contains tw'o atom.s of hjulrogcn, 
one of sulphur, and four of oxygen (besides the 
quantitative signili cation of these formula; already 
mentioned). A numher snliscrihed to a portion 
of a formula inclosed in brackets multiplies the 
portion HO inclosed. Thus the formula IjajNO^), 
represents one atom of barium united to twice tlie 
quantity of the group NO3, which is repre.seiited ns 
united to one atom of potassium in tlie formula 
KNO.,. A immher prefixed to a formula multiplies 
the whole of the formula that follows. Tliu.s 2H,jO 
represents twice the quantity of water repre.sented 
by HjO. 

Chemical symbols and formula' are used to repre- 
sent shortly cliemico,! changes. A simple illustra- 
tion of the method of using them may bo given to 
represent the case of the burning of magnesium. 
The .symbols for the magnesium and the oxygen 
entering into comhination (connected hy the 'sign 
-t) are ivritten on one side of what is called a 
chemical eijuation, whilst the product is wiitten on 
the other side, thus : 

2Jlg -I- O3 = 2MgO. 

The formula for free (or niicombined ) Vxygen is 
written U.j, because a molecule of oxygen is helioved 
to consist of tw'o atoms (see Atomic Tiieoiiy). 
In order to repre.sent the element magne.sium, tiie 
aiaiplesb pos.sih)e foi'inida (Mg) is employed be- 
cause there i.s 110 evidence for writing a more com- 
plicated one. 2Mg simply represents twice as 
imicli magnesium as Mg doe.s. 

The above equation when fullj’’ interpreted gives 
a great deal of information about the change which 
it is intended to repre.sent. It slmwB that mag- 
nesiuin and oxygen unite with each other (under 
conditions which are not expressed) to form an 
oxide of inagne.siuin, and that these elements are 
united in the compound in the proportions hy 
weight of 24 of magnesium to l(i of oxygen ; 
and, further, it enable, s us, hy applying a .simple 
and easily lememhered rule, to calculate the volume 
of oxygen taking part in tke action as well as its 
weight. This rule for ascertaining the volume 
may he conveniently stated here. From certain 
theoretical considerations, as well as for con- 
venience in calculations concerning the vohnues of 
gases, chemists write the formuhe of gaseous suh- 
stances in such a way that the quantity of a gas 
represented hy its formula, in terms of any unit of 
weight, shall occupy, under similar conditions of 
temperature and pressure, the same volume as 
two units weight of hydrogen, Thus, tlie unit 
being the gramme, Hq represents 2 grammea of 
hydrogen, and 2 gi'ainnies of hydrogen at stand- 
ard temperature (0° C.) and pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury) occupy a volume of 
22-33 litres (see Metric System), Similarly, 
the quantities in grammes of oxygen, carbonic 
anhydride, and nitrous oxide, represented by theii’ 
respective formulas, Oj (16 x 2 = 32gi'nmmes), COj 
(12 + 32 = 44 grammes), and N2O (28 + 16 = 44 
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gramnies), eacli occupy, -svlien nieasiived at 0° C. 
and 7C0 mm. pressure, litre.s. Tliis mle 

holds for other g<ases, and also, rvitli a certain 
qualification, for the vapours of volatile liquids. 
In the ca'ie of the latter, of course, conditions of 
temperature and pressure must be chosen .such that 
the huhstauce is in the .state of vapour; and the 
quantity in gramine.s whiol), as a vapour, occupies 
the same volume as 2 gramnies of hydrogen under 
the .same condition.s, is the quantity which the 
formula is chosen to repre.sent. Thus, the formula 
H„0 informs us that 18 ( = 2 + 16 ) grammes of 
water occupy, in the form of steam, the same 
volume as 2 gi-amiues of hydrogen when both are 
mea.sured at the .same temperature and pvesswc. 
It mu.st, of course, ha understood that the formula 
for a suhstance is chosen so as to represent the 
ohserveil facts. The formula of a volatile liquid is 
deduced from the determination of the vapour 
dmisity of the liquid; this determination is made 
by ascertaining the weight of that quautitj' of the 
liquid whicli, when converted into the .state of 
vapour, oceupie.s the same volume as a given weight 
of hydrogen, botJi being measured at tlie same 
temperature and pressure. 

Returning to the equation already given, it will 
he seen that from it we learn that 4S (=2 x 24) 
grammes of magnesium unite to form inagncsiuni 
oxide with a quantity of oxygen (32 grammes) 
which at 0’ C. and 760 mm. occupies 22-33 litres. 
What volume this quantity of oxygen would occupy 
under other conditions of temperature and preasur'o 
can he calculated from forimiliD deduced from the 
laws of Charles (relation of the volume of a gas to 
the temperature) and Boyle (relation of the volume 
of a gas to the pressiu-e). See further in article 
Ga.se.s. 

As there are certain conditions under which chemi- 
cal eoinbination takes place, so there are delinite laws 
which regulate combination. The lirst of tliese has 
been called the law of constant projwrtions, and it 
states that any ohcmieal compound alwajss contains 
the same constituents and in the same proportions. 
Thus iuagne.sium o.xide, MgO, always oomsisls of 
magnesium and o.xygeii in the proportions by 
weight of 24 to 16— one atom of magnosinm weigli- 
ing 24, being combined with one atom of oxygon 
weighing 16. No compound of magnesium ami 
oxygen containing tlie.se elements in any other 
proportion has ever been obtained. If in propariug 
magnesium oxide quantities of magnesium ami 
oxygen were employed didbiang from this propor- 
tion, then .some either of the magncsinin or of the 
oxygen would remain over after the action, accord- 


weight of iron unite with 48 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferric oxide, Fe„0,, ; 168 jiarts by 
weight of iron unite with 64 pints by weight bf 
oxygen to form ferroso-ferrio oxide, 1^0,0.,. This 
case is not quite so simple as that of the oxides 
of carbon, for liore it in nece.ssary to employ 
mnltiples of the atomic weights of both elements 
concerned in order to see the siniidicity of the 
quantitative relations existing amongst these 
oxides of iron. The law of nmlLiplo proportions 
is, however, fully illustrated by both series of 
oxides. 

It may he useful to call atlontion here to the 
simple explanation fnrni.slicd by the Atomic Theory 
(q. V.) for tlie occnrrenco of comiuninds illu.stratiu'i- 
this law of nmlUide jiroportions. ^ Theiu is no conn 
pound iniermcduite in composition hutwuen car- 
bonic o.xide and carhonie aulijulridc. T'he atomic 
theory cxplaiii.s this very simply. Undei- one set 
of conditions wo can obtain a eom]>ound of ouq 
atom of carbon with one atom Of oxygen, whilst 
under other conditions we obtain a comjnnuid of 
one atom of carbon with two atoms of oxygon, or 
exactly twice as much. This is why wo llinl suoh 
marked intervals in composition hotn'ccii two or 
inoro compounds of the samo olomonts. Tho molo- 
cnlo of ouo compound cannot dill'or from that ot tho 
other by less than an atom, luid tho addition of an 
atom to a inoloculc nocossarily forios a new molo- 
cnlc dilfering in M’oight from tho old one by lijio 
weight of tho ailded atom. 

Tho last law of combiuiitiim has hocii called the 
lam of volumes. It statos that u'lioii giiNo.s comhino 
to form new oompmmds, tho volumas taking iiart 
in the action hoar a voi-y simiilo rolation to oaeh 
other and to the volume of the jiroduet if giiscons 
when all tlie volnmo.s arc measured at tho samo 
tomperaturo and lu-ossnro. 'L'inis, ouo vohuuo of 
hydrogen oomhiues with one volmnu of chlorine to 
form two volumes of hydrochloric, acid ga.s ; two 
volumes of hydrogen eoinhinn with onu volume of 
o.xygon to form two volniiiu.s of wator vaiioiu- ; two 
volumes of carlioiiio oxiile comhino with one voluiuo 
of oxygen to form two volumes of carliimio anliy- 
drido, and so forth. Tho very simple relations of 
the volumes concerned in these exaupdes aro sulli- 
oiciitly manifest, and much greater comple.xily Is 
not frequently met with. 

Clioiuists divide tho olomonts into two great 
classes, tho ty\iical inemhers of whteh are very 
dill'eroiit ill tlieir physical and ehemieal characters. 
ThoHc arc iiirtah and non-mrhth, and as rejiresunta- 
tivo of each class may ho monLioiied eoiqier and 
sulphur. Tho mnre ])rominent physical eliaraetor- 


elements combine with each other in only one pro- 
portion by weight, others comhino in two, and 
Bomotiines move than two diiferent proportion.s. 
The law of multiple proportions states that when 
elements comhine in two or more 2 u-oportii»i,s iheso 
various pro))ortions can he expressed by simple 
multiple.s of the atomic weights of the elements 
conceined. Time carbon and oxygen unite with 
each other to form tivo dillei-ent coiniiouiuls - 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 16 parts by 
weight of oxygen to form carhonio oxide, CO ; 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 32 parts by 
weight of oxygp to form carbonic anhydrulo, GO™ 
Here the rolation is of the simplest kind, for the 
one compound contains exactly twice ns much 
oxygen for the_ same quantity of carbon as the 
other. Ajjain, iron and oxygen unite with each 
other to fom three different compounds i 66 parts 
by weight of iron unite with 16 parts by weiaiit of 
oxygen to form ferrous oxide, FeO ; 112 parts by 


as a rule po.s.sess thcso proiierties to a very limite.d 
extent, if at all. ^ lliircroneoH in ehemii-al lielnivienr 
aro also very striking in typieiil repri'Mentatives of 
each group. It must he Imvim in mind, however, 
that all tho momhoi-s of oiu-li group iiro uid. tyin'ral, 
out that tlioro is a gradual traiiHltioii fro'm mie 
gi-oup to the other, and ('ortaiu of the trauHilion 
oleinoubH poBHOHH Holuo i)f Llio proporLirn ol 
f3p’ou])a, an m tho caHon, for iuHtaiioo, oJ’ arnoiiio lual 
aiiLimoiiy, 

AYiUi tho (ixcopUon oi! hvounno ami limn'inn, all 
tlio clcmonts Ciitor iiUo tMiiuhination tlin'cLlv or 
iiicliroctly Avith oxy^’oii U) form oxhloH. oxiiloK 
produced fvoiiMnoLallic oIoiuoiiIh avo quito dillnvoub 
111 clionuc'al oiiariudor from tlioHo tu'oiluood from 
non-motallio elements, We shall look- lirst at tho 
Oxides (if tlie metals, ICvery metal foniis one or 
more oxidos, and at loast om^ oxides of /jyuj'v motu] 
oxide Avhicii haw the pro- 
lerties of ft liftHC {(pv.). A distiimtiun m made 
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letsveen wliat are calletl antiydrous bases and 
htjdraicd bases or hydroxides. Tire oxide of lead, 
P1)0, is an anhydro\is> base ( or basic oxide ), -whilst 
tlie compound obtained by the action of water upon 
calcium oxide, CaO (a basic oxide, and the only 
compound of calcium and oxygen known), is called 
a hydrated l)ase (or hydroxide). The formation of 
tlie latter is represented by tlie erpiation 

CaO + HoO= Ca(HO),. 

The oxides produced from non-metallic elements 
are very frequently acid oxides — i.e. oxides wliich 
unite with water to form tlie class of bodies called 
Acids (q.v.). The oxides themselves are often 
called acid anhydrides, whilst the compounds pro- 
duced by the action of water upon them are called 
acids, or hydrogen salis. When phosiihorus burns 
in air, pho.sjihorio anhydride, P^Oj, is obtained. 
This is a white .solid substance which unites witli 
water with the evolution of much lieat to form a 
solution of inetajihosphoric acid, or hydrogen meta- 
phosphate ; 

P..Or, -f H,0 = 2HPO,|. 

There are a few acids known which do not con- 
tain oxygen, and are not obtainable by the com- 
bination of an oxide with water. Examples are 
hydrocblorio acid, HCl, hj'drobromio acid, HBr, 
and hydrocyanic acid, HGN. These are also called 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and cyanide respec- 
tively. 

The two classes of suh.stance.s, bases and acids, 
are nearly related to the very large class of sedts. 
A salt is a compound winch can lie obtained, 
amongst otlier yeays, by the action of an acid n))ou 
a base, water being almost invaiiahly eliminated 
at the same time i and just as we saw that the pro- 
perties of two elements are totally ditlerent from 
those of the compound formed by their oomhination, 
so we find that in the formation of a .salt the 
propei'tie.s of hotli acid and base to a great extent 
or altogether become neutrali.sed and di.sappear. 

If to a solution in water of potassium hydroxide, 
KHO (which is a powerful base), we add a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, HNOa, tliat is until 
the liquid on tliorotiglily mixing doe.s not poss&ss 
eitlier the acid or the alkaline reaction, we obtain 
a solution in water of potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
and nothing else— the water eliminated in tlie 
action simply ini.\iug ivith that wliich is already 
present : 

KHO -H HNO,i = KNO 3 -p H.jO. 

Acids have already been mentioned as liydrogen 
salts. The above equation sliows how hydrogen 
nitrate is exactly comparable with potassium 
nitrate — an atom of potassium taking the place of 
an atom of hydrogen — and a characteristic of all 
hydrogen salts, or acids, is that they contain hydro- 
gen, which is capable of removal and of having its 
place thus taken by an equivalent quantity of 
another metal. In the example above mentioned 
evei-y 1 part by weight of hydrogen has its place 
taken by 39 parts by weight of potassium. These 
quantities of hydrogen and of potassium are equiv- 
alent, both being capable of uniting with the 
group NOj. This group is an example of -what 
is called a compound radical — i.e. a group of 
elements which is capable of going as a whole 
througli a series of changes. Acids whicli contain 
in their molecule one atom of hydrogen replaceable 
by another metal are called monobasic acids. 
Nitric acid is tlius a monobasic acid, whilst sul- 
phuric acid, HjSO^, is dibasic, orthophosphorio acid, 
HgPOj, is tribasic, and so on. 

Bases, likewise, are sometimes spoken of as 
monacid, diacid, triacid, and so on, according as 
one molecule of the base requh-es one, tivo, three. 


&c. inoleoiiles of a monobasic acid (as nitric acid) 
to form wliat is called a normal salt, that is, a 
salt in which all the rejdaceahle hydrogen has 
been replaced by another metal. Tims potassium 
hydroxide, KHO, i.s a monacid base ; calcium 
hydroxide, or slaked lime, Ca(HO_).j, is diacid; 
bismuth hydroxide, Bi ( HO ),„ is triacid, and so on. 
Equatioms may make this clearer (see the equa- 
tion above for a monacid liase ) ; 

Ca(HO).. -i 2HNOj = Ca(N03)„ -t 2H.,0 ; 

Bi (HO)j -t sriNOj = Bi (NOjij -t- mlO. 

Salts are formed in many cases by the leplace- 
ment of only a part of the replaceable hydrogen of 
a hydrogen salt by another metal. Such are called 
acid salts, and KHSO.j is an example. This salt, 
KHSOj, may he looked upon as intermediate be- 
tween tlie acid, H.SO,, and the normal salt, 
KROj. 

TVIany salts are known wbicli maybe looked upon 
as bases which have their basic character only nar- 
tiallj' neuti-alised by an acid. Such salts arc called 
basic, salts, and as ex.amples may he mentioned 
BiONO^ and PhlOIIlNOj. The former is inter- 
mediate between tlie normal nitrate, BilNOj)^, 
and the oxide, BinOg, the latter between the nor- 
mal nitrate, I’blNOgli, and the hydrate, Pb(OH)o. 
Snell basic salts .are often produced by the action 
of water upon the normal salts, as, for instance, 
in the case of the basic bismuth nitrate : 

Bi(N03)3 + HjO = 2HN03H- BiONO.,. 

Salts are looked upon as being composed of metal 
and sedi radical, _ the latter name being given to all 
of the salt that is not metal. Thus BO. is the salt 
radical of the sulphates, NOg the salt radical of the 
nitrates, &c. This way of looking at salts arises 
from the phenomena observed when salts are 
decomposed by Electrolysis (q.v.), metal and salt 
radical being the primaiy products of decom- 
position. 

Chemical Nomenclatm'c.—ChwdHts endeavour to 
make tlie nomenclature of compound substances os 
eystematio as possible, and a certain amount of 
systeni has even been introduced into the nomen- 
clatiire of the elements thcmse]ve,s. The oxides of 
the metals are named after the metal which they 
contain, as niagnesimii oxide, MgO ; alnniiniuni 
oxide, Al.^Og; and tiie series of salt.s derivable from 
these oxides are similarly iinmecl after the metal. 
Thus MgCb is magnesium chloride, and Al..( SOds 
is alnmiiiiniii sulphate. When a metal forms more 
than one basic oxide, adjectival terminations are 
employed to distinguish these ; tlins the two basic 
oxides of iron are named ferrous and ferric oxides 
(FeO and FejOj) respectively, and correspandiiigly 
there are ferrous and ferric salts, FeSO. is fen-ous 
sulphate ; FonClii is ferric chloride. Acid salts and 
in general salts which contain more than one metal 
are named after the metals which they contain, the 
compound radical NH^l ammonium; see Ammonia) 
being regarded as a metal for pinposes of nomen- 
clature, Thus, KHSO., is potassium hydrogen 
.sulphate, whiis-t HNaNHjPOj is liydrogen sodium 
ammonium oi-thopliosphate. 

The uomenolature of non-hasio metallic oxides 
has been rendered systematic by tlie use of names 
descriptive of the mimbev of atoms of metal and of 
oxygen contained in the oxide, as, for instance, 
triraanganic tetroxide for M 1 I 3 O 4 . A considerable 
number of non- basic oxides, as BaOj, PhO,, MnOj, 
&c,, are somewhat les.s systematically called per- 
oxides. 

The acid anhydrides, whicli, as has already been 
stated, are oxygen compounds or oxides of the non- 
metallic elements, are named after the elements of 
which they are oxides. As there are frequently 
two or more such acid anhydrides derived from one 
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element, fliU'eveiit terminations aiul, where neces- 
sary, other ilevices of noineiiclature are employed 
to (Ustingiiish amongst these. Thu.s there are two 
arid anhydrides derived from sulphur— suljilmi-ous 
anhydride, SOo, and .sulphuric anhydride, SO3. The 
latter uaite.s with water to form sulplniric acid, 
HjSOj, and it is believed by some chemists that 
the solution in water of sulphurous anhydride (a 
gaseous substance) contains at ]ea.sb some of the 
corresponding sulphurous acid, From sul- 

phuric acid there is derived the Beiie.s of salts 
called sulphnfc?, from .sulphurous acid the series 
called sulphites. It sometimes happens that an 
acid .and sei'ie.s of salts are known of which the 
corresponding anhydride i.s unknown, pist as the 
existence of certain acids is doubtful although the 
corre.spondiiig anhydride Ls known. In other cases 
series of .salts are knowrr, altliorrglr both the corre- 
sponding anhydiide and acid are unknown. Certain 
of these peculiarities, as well as some fnrther forms 
of nomenclature, are ilhr.sti-ated by the table given 
below of the compounds covrespondiug to knowrr or 
tmknown o.xrdes of chlorine : 


H — Cl, hydrochloric acid; H — S— Iljsulphuicttcd 

^ n 

hydrogen ; lilg=0, magnesium oxide ; N^II, am- 


monia ; H — C — H, inarsh-gas ; H — C — Cl, chlovo- 

H ^ Jl 

form; 0 =C<^q, phosgene; 0 = G= 0 , carbonic 

anhydride ; S=C=S, oarhon bisulphide, &c. The 
letter's repre.sentirrg monovalent atoms are -written 
with one stroke proceeding from them, llio.se 
representing divalent, tvivalent, and tetravrdent 
atom.s being written with two, three, and font snch 
strokes leKpectively. 

Illustrntion.s of ( 2 ) are 1 

Urea. Aniiiiniiiuiii ryniiiilr. 

N-'® II 

0 = C\ jj and 0 -C=N— Nx;, ]\ 

' II 


Oxtlf. Acid. Salt. Xaiiie of salt. 

CijO HCIO KCiO I’ota.ssium Hypochlorite. 

— HClOn KCIOj I, Clilorite. 

[ClO.j, not <an acid anhydridej. 

— HOlOj KClOo II Chlorate. 

— IIC'IU, KCKJj 11 Perclilorate. 

It has recently been proved that the substance 
described in most text-books as chlorous anhydride, 
CI3O3, is really a mixture, and that as yet CI3O3 
has not been prepared. The hypothetical chloric 
and perchloric trnhydiides would' nave the conmosi- 
tion CLOj and CLU7 respectively. 

A. very large number of salts and other chemical 
coinnonnil.s are commonly known by popular names, 
the lattei- Ireing frequently of o.'ttremely ancient 
origin. The popular name as a rule conveys no 
infonnation as to tire composition of the substance. 
For in.stanoc, onpperas (ferrous .sulphate, FeSO.) 
is not recognised by its name as an iron oompoiina, 
nor calomel (merenrmrs chloride, HgCl) as a mer- 
cury compound, nor litharge (lead o.xide, PhOlas 
a lead ouinpound. It is tire ainr to convey, by lire 
.systematic name of a substance, the ' greatest 
possible aiirount of inforraatrorr as to its comjjo.si- 
tion. It is not possible to attain to a perfect 
system of nomenclature, aa new discoveries render 
cliange.s necessary from time to time. 

Graphic Farmiikc.—la. addition to representing 
the compo.sition of a substance by means of 
fonnula', clieinist.s endeavour to expie.ss certain 
ideas as to the constitution, or arrangement of 
tlie atoms in the molecule of substances by 
means of graphic formula;. It must not be sup- 
posed (as has sometimes erreueously been done) 
tliat graphic fornmlie are intended to represent 
the shape of molecules or the arrangement in 
space of the atoms constituting .such molecules, hut 
simply as a .short method of expressing on papei- 
certain facts. No one suppose.s that a printed word 
in any moilerii language is an attempt to draw the 
oliject spoken of, or that it i.s more tlian a metliod 
of repr6.senting on paper a given series of sounds, 
and yet eviticism based upon assumption scarcely 
le.sa absurd, has been directed against graphic for- 
mahe. In a graphic formula wo have tiie symbols 
for the different elements grouped in a particular 
ivay, so as (1) to indicate the valency (see the 
article Atomic _ Theoby ) of each element, and 
(2) to express ideas baaed upon observed facts 
as to the most likely arrangement of the atoms 
in a molecule, when various arrangements are 
conceivahle. 

The following may be given as simple illustra- 
tions of ( 1 ) : 


These two substances illustrate two other points of 
importance. One of these is the occnnence of Iho 
nitrogen atom sometimes trivalont, a.s in ammoni.-i, 
NH3, sometimes pcntuvnlcni, as in the aiumonium 
salts — e.g. ammonium chloride, NIl.^Cl. In am- 
monium cyanate one atom of nitrogen i,s i'i’pre.s(jiitcd 
as trivalent and the other as poutavaleut. The 
two sulwtances, moreover, illustrate Lsdmerism 
(q.v.), or the_ oxiateneo of two or more com- 
pounds coulaining exactly the same eleniouts and 
in the same ((roporiions, and yet differing from one 
another in chemical and physical pvopertioa, 
Ghaiiical Changes. — There are several kinds 
of chemical cimngos which are of very froinu'iit 
occurrence, and may conveniently he cla.s,Milloci. 
The simple niilon of one element with another 
has already been iiiontionod, and elo.sely related 
to this kind of change is the union of a coinponnd 
with an element or with another oomjiound. 
Along with these oliangos may ho classed th(),so in 
which a compound breaks up into two or more 
elements or simpler compounds, or into one or 
more of each. All tliese variations are illustrated 
by the following equations : 

C -S = CO, 1 

CO + Ci, = COCI2 [direct union. 

CaO -I- COj = CaCOaJ 

O2 

N'^O, -f IH^O -I- 
-H H3O 

One of the most important kinds of chemical 
change is that called double rlecompusitioii. This 
occurs perhaps most frequently when solutions of 
salts are mixed with each other, and it is cliamo- 
terised by a mutual exchange of mcial and salt 
radical. If an aqueous solution of sodium chloride 
he mixed with one of potassium bromide, although 
no visible change take.s jilace, we have roa.son to 
believe that double dacomiiosition goe.s on to a 
certain extent, with formation of some sodium 
bromide and some potassium chloride, whilst some 
of each of the original salts also remain.s, a state 
of equilibrium being eventually establlHlicd amongst 
the four salts. If, however, one of the new pro- 
ducts formed by double deeorapoHition he insoluble 
or prMtioally insoluble in water, a.s soon as any of 
it is formed it will appear as a precipitate, and be 
thus removed from solution, so that no condition of 
equilibrium can be established until formation of a 
precipitate no longer ocours— i.e. until blie double 
decomposition is complete. Thus, if solutionB of 
sodium cliloride and silver nitrate be mixed in the 
proper proportions, the extremely insoluble silver 


Idecomposition 
j (by healing). 


2 HgO = 2Hg + 
{NKA,Cv,0,= 
Ca(H0).2 = CaC 
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chloride will he precipitated, and only bodium 
nitrate will remain in .solution. The action may 
be represented by an equation ; 

NaCl + AgNOj = NaNOj + AgCI (precipitate). 
The action of snlphuretted hydrogen on many 
metallic solutions illustiates tloiihle decompositions 
in which the action is complete, as, 

IlgCla + H 3 S = HgS + 2HC1, 

where the mercuric sulphide formed is insoluble in 
■water, and is con.sequeutly obtained as a pre- 
cipitate. 

In connection ivitli the subject of double decom- 
position the ijearing of the law of Richter (already 
mentioned in the historical sketch) maybe illns- 
trated. Looking at the quantitative signification 
of the following equations, 

KCl I- AgNO^ = AgCl -H KNO.„ 

NaCl k AgNOj = AgCl + NaNU^, 
we see that the quantity of chlorine which was 
united with 39 pai'ts by weight of potassium or 
23 of sodium to form a salt is e.xactly the quantity 
j ecpiircd to form a .salt witli 108 parts by weight of 
silver, n'liihst, .similarly, tlie quantity of the group 
NUj which was united to these 108 |iarts by weight 
of silver is exactly the quantity required to form a 
salt with 39 parts l)y weight of potassium or 23 of 
sodium. The same holds good generally for double 
decompositions. 

Another very important kind of chemical change 
is the displacement of one element in a compound 
by another. Chlorine, for iiistaiioo, dis|ilace.s the 
iodine in potassium iodide and takes its place : 

2 KI I- CI 5 = 2KG1 + Ij. 

The greater affinity of potassium for chlorine than 
for iodine is the o-xplanation given of this displace- 
niont. Displacement of one metal by another is a 
familiar plienomenon, altliough the cliomistry of 
what is taking place may not he familiar to all who 
liave seen it. Wlien a piece of briglit iron or steol, 
as a key or the blade 01 a knife, is dipped into an 
acidulated solution of ouiirio sulphate (blue vitriol), 
a reddish deposit of metallic copper is formed 
almost immeebately upon the surface of the metal. 
This copper is derived from the cupiic sulphate 
solution ; but what is not manifest from observa- 
tion alone, is that at the same time an equivalent 
quantity of iron is dissolved away and goes into 
solution as ferrous sulphate. The action is, 

CuSO^ -k Fe = IfeSOj + Cu. 

The whole of the copper -wonld eventually be 
separated from the solution in the metallic state if 
enough iron were present, and for every 63 parts of 
copper precipitated 60 parts of iron would go into 
solution. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistnj. —The ivliole 
subject of chemistry has been divided into two 
great divisions, named respectively morganic 
and organic. Made originally to separate from 
each other the chemistry of purely mineral sub- 
stances, and that of substances of animal or 
vegetable origin, which were at the time sup- 
posed to he capable of formation only ns products 
of vital processes, this subdivision is retained .still 
mainly as a matter of convenience. The division 
of organic chemistry is sometimes spoken of now as 
the chemistry of the compounds of carbon ; but 
this is not n very strict definition, as many carbon 
compounds occur in nature as purely mineral sub- 
stances, and having really no connection with 
organic chemistry, suck ns numerous mineral car- 
bonates. As has been already stated, it is mainly 
for convenience that the consideration of the 
majority of the compounds of carbon is taken as a 
separata hranoli, not because of any difference in 


the chemical principles involved, hut really on 
account of the vei-y great number of these com- 
pounds, and of the great complexity of many of 
them. 

It is in the domain of organic cheraistiy that the 
study of the constitution of substances lias been 
most diligently prosecuted, and with the greate.st 
amount of apparent success. The graphic formula 
which ohemistB assign to acetic acid (to take a 
.simple example) is. 


H — (I — — 0 — H. This formula is adopted in order 


to e.xpress a nuiuher of ideas concerning the sup- 
po.sed mode of arrangement of tlie atoms in acetic 
acid, deduced from the study of its formation, its 
decompositions, and the action upon it of various 
substances. The known facts find suitable expres- 
sion in the formula, and there is no observation 
yet made as to the chemical relations of acetic acid 
which is at variance with the con.stitution indicated 
by it. It would not be possible here to quote 
evidence iii favour of a particular constitution for 
any substance, but it may be stated generally that 
chemists endeavour to fix the constitution of the 
simple.st compounds on the firmest po.ssihle basis, 
and, in passing from the simple to the more com- 
plex, to make secure every step. 

The tetravalent charaotev of the carbon atom, 
and the great facility with which carbon atoms 
enter into combination with otlier carbon atoms and 
with tlie atoms of other elements, give their impress 
to the whole of organic chemistry. The graphic 
formula: of organic substances amply illustrate the 
former, whilst the syntheses of a long aiiuy of 
simiile ami complex organic compouiKls as amply 
illustrate the latter. 

A certain amount of knowledge of chemistry is 
eminently useful in almost every walk of life. An 
intelligent knoivledge of the oliemi.stry involved in 
the processes of the kitchen, tlie dairy, the dye- 
house, the farm, or tlie manufactory, places the 
])osaessor engaged in any of these processes on a 
different level mom the rule-nf-thumh worker, who 
is as ignorant of the reason for adopting a particular 
method as he is of the properties of the materials 
he eraploy.s. Teohnical chemisti'y deals especially 
with tlie application of the principles and processes 
of chemistry to the arts and manufactures, and it 
is to thn.se who are engaged in manufactures of 
almost every kind that a knowledge of chemistry 
is a iiaiiicular adi'antagc. It is not a question^ of 
expediency alone, but one of absolute necessity 
that a teohnical education, including clieniistry as 
one of its principal subjects, should form not the 
least important part of the equipment for his work 
of any artisan wlio i.s to excel inliis employment in 
intelligence and skill. 

In connection with this article should be read tlie 
article Atomic Theorv, which is to a eeitain ex- 
tent .supplementary to this. Animal Chemistry 
and Vegetable Chemistry are separately treated. 
The reader is also referred to the description of 
each element under its name, to tJiose of the acids 
under their names, and to the following as amongst 
tlie most important of the largo number of 
chemical articles throughout this work : 

AcUlg. Bases. Glycerine. Oxides. 

Alcohol. Bleaching Isomerism. Salts. 

Alkalies. Powder. Isomorphism. Soap. 

Alkaloids. Distillation. Lime. SUireli. 

Allotropy. Elements. Metals. Sugars. 

Analysts. Ethers. Oils. Syiiiheals. 

Aroraatio Series. Eats. Ornanio Water. 

Atmosphere. EDrmentation, 1 Baclicula. 

For further information readers may consult ; Professor 
Crura Brown’s Chemistry (Charnbers’s Science iTanuols); 
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Eoiooe and Scliorleminer'a Treathe on Ohemistrj/ (iSlb- 
88); 'y\ Inoryanic Ghemintnit Oiyanic Chemis- 
try; 'W'Wson^s Iiiorffanic Chemistry {new ed. 1885); Watt&’a 
Jtictionimj of Oiemiitry (new ed. 1868-79); Ladenburg’s 
Banilii-Srterluch der Chcinie ; Kopp's GeschidttcderChemie 
(181.3-47); and Enlwickelung der Chemiein der Beucren 
Zcit { 1873) ; Tljorason’s. History of Chemistry (1830-31). 

C’hciiiists ami Druggists. Up to the pass- 
ing of the Phaniiacy Act of 1868 tlie term chemist 
and druggist was merely a title de.sei-iptive of 
certain branolie.? of tracle, just as 'tailor and 
clothier,’ or any other sucli eomhination. Any one 
was free .so to cle.seribe liimself and to prosecute 
tliat calling to tlie he.st of his ability, untouched hy 
any special lej'i.slation, either rcgulatii’e or jiro- 
teotive. The class, like the Aiiothecary (q.v.), was 
in its heginning.s closely allied to, if indeed at all 
dhtinguishahle from, that of merchants and grocers, 
and never formed a distinct guild, and, until the 
Pliarmaceutical Society was founded, wa.s with- 
out permanent organi.sation. And oniiig to the 
absence in Scotland of the apothecaries, as a clas.s 
di.stiugiiishahle from druggists, the history of tlie 
latter class in that country does not, at least up to 
the passing of the Pharmacy Act of 1S82, correspond 
accurately with that of tlieir English hrethren. 
The policy these latter pui-sued for a long period of 
their histoiy inay he described as purely defensive, 
and any organisation they formed was in response 
to some attack from one of the other orders. As 
early as 1S02 sucli a defen.sive association was 
formed, and from 1812 to 1815 engaged in very 
active opposition to the hill promoted by the 
‘Associated jVpothecaries.’ One of the objects of 
that bill was to bring the chemists and dniggists 
under the control and surveillance of a body 
consisting oliiefiy of apothecaries, on which the 
chemist and druggist was not represented at all. 
The upshot was that the promoters of the bill 
introduced a clause into the Act of 1815, which it 
was undei'stood at the time would completely 
e.xempt the ohemist and druggist from the operation 
of the hill. In spite, however, of this underatand- 
ing, wliich seems to have been re.spected for twenty- 
si.v yeai-s, the hill was in 1841 made use of to 
punish a chemist and druggist for prescribing 
medicine, althoncli that was a function wiiicli. 


the first PJiarinaey Act of 1852. The main result 
of this act was to create a class of ‘ Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,’ alone empowered to use and exhibit that 
or any equivalent title, and coirsisting, 1st, of thirse 
alieady members of the society ; and 2dly, of sucli 
persons a.s .sliould pass the examinations, as con- 
ducted hy its two Boards in England and Scotland. 
The bill, .is passed, involved no coiiipiilsion on any 
pel-sons to go tlirniigb these examinations, nor did 
It confer any privilege or monopoly on the pharnia- 
eeiitical cheim.sL except the exchisn'e right to that 
title. The di.spen.sing of incdioiiies and sale of 
poisons was .still left ojien to any one who chose to 
engage in it. Nor was it till the Act of 1868 that 
the torin chenii.st and druggist came to signify a 
specially qualilied person or one possessing ex- 
clusive riglits. By that act all persons not in 
business oil their own account prior to 1st 
August 1868, had (except some who for a time 
were allowed to pass a ‘luodilied exaiiiin.ation ’) to 
pass tivo Proliminary and the Minor Examina- 
tions, and after that were entitled to have their 
n.anies jihieed on the ‘lieoi.stor of Chemist.s and 
Drnggist.s for the United Kingdom;’ and no 
pei-soii who w.a,s not on that register could legally 
use the title, or ( with certain excejitimiB in favour 
of physicians, apotheearies, veterinary Hurgeoiis, 
&c.) sell or dispense certain poisons sjieeilicd iu 
seliedules to the act. Any penson wishing to use 
the style ‘ Pharmaoeutical (Jhoniist,’ had to j)n.ss 
a further examination called the ‘Major,’ and thus 
arose the two grades in ii-hat wo may now call, in 
view of its educational qualillcation, the profession 
of 2 riiavmacy. See Phaujiacy Act.S. 

Chemnitz, a town of Saxony, is .situated at the 
base of tiie Erzgehirge, and at the coiilhienoo of the 
river Chemnitz with three other stream.s, 51 miles 
BBE. of Leipzig hy rail, and 4,3 WBW. of Dresden, 
It is the princiiial manufacturing town of the king- 
doni— the ‘Baxon Manchester’ its townsfolk ciul 
it — ^its industry consisting in weaving cottons, 
woollens, and silks, and in printing calicoes, ohielly 
for German consumption. It supplies the worlcl 
with ciieap hosiery, and makes mixed fabrics of 


ngiitiy or wrongly, lie had exercised previous to 
1815. _ In 1841 a Tull again threatened to subject the 
chemist and druggist to the control of the .apothe- 
caries, hut was at length defeated. It now became 
evident, not only that a permanent society to pi-o- 
tect the interests of the craft was necos.sary, Imt 
that the only wise policy was to educate and oi-gan- 


engiiies, witli machinery fur llax and wool spinning, 
weaving, and mining indnstry. Created a free im- 
perial city 113 early as 1125, Chemnitz sull'ored much 
during tlie Tliirty Years’ War. Pop. ( 1801 ) 10,835 ; 
(1861)45,532; (1885) 110,817. 

Cliciniutz, Maktin, the most eminent Lutheran 
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ise themselves in such a way as would depnve tlie theologian in the second half of the IGlli centurv 
pliysician.s and apothecaries of any excuse for fur- was born at Treuenbrietzen. in Brandenburg Otll 


piij siciana anu apotueeanes ot any excuse for fur- was born at Treuenbrietzen. in Brandenburg !)th 
t ier interference 11ns led to the formation of the November 1,522, He had a hard struggle with 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, which poverty in las early years, and had rop&atcdly to 
was founded in 1841 and incorporated by Royal interrupt his university studies at Krankfort-on- 
Chartei in 1843. As declared in the charter, the the-Odev and Witteiiher^ in order to ohiain ])v 
main objectsof the society were those of ‘advancing scliool-teaclung the means of pursuing them : Imt 
cheiiiistrv and pharmacy and promoting a uniform at length his prolleiency in astrologv led to his 
system of education of those who should practi.se the being appointed librarian of the ducal lihrarv at 
1°/ **'®PJ’o^“tion of those who carry Konigsherg in 1550, and from that time ho doi'oted 
oil the hu. mess of chemists and druggists ; and to himself entirelv to tbpohvo-ir t,, .,r 


on the bn.siness ot cliemists and druggists ; ’ and to 
enable it to carry these out successfully the society 
appointed professore and examiners, and aftenvards 
proceeded to promote a hill in parliament for the 
recognition and protection of tlie titles they pro- 
posed to confer on those who passed the examina- 
tions. This was naturally a work of time, and in 
the meanwhile au iiiiportaiit act in relation to the 
sale of poisons— viz. the Sale of Aisenic Act ( 1851 )— 
was jiassed, and drew the attention of government 
to the absence of a definite class of fiereons qualified 
by training and education to have the custody and 
sale of poisonous substances intrusted to them; so 
that this to some extent led u^i to the passing of 


himself entirely to theology. In coirscqueneo of 
hi.s opposition to the teacliing of 0.yhindcr he was 
obliged to leave ICcinigsberg and proceed to Witten- 
berg (1553), where he delivered lectures on the 
Loci commnnes of Melauohbhon, wliich were puh- 
lished after liia death as Loci thcoloqici ( 1591 ). lie 
was appointed a preacher at Bnmswickin 1054, aud 
‘su]iermteiKlent; in 1567, and died there 8th April 
^80. The chief works of Chemnitz were Jiia 
E^amm Concilii Tridcntiiii (4 vols. 15G5-73: new' 
eel. Berlin, 1802), which was the first tliorouah- 
going criticism of Triclentine doctrine from a Pro- 
testant point of view ; and his .sliare in prepaiing 
and securing the acceptance of the ‘ Formula of 
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Concord '—the next in importance to tliat of Jacoh 
Andrea. His Corpus Dociriiuc Friitheiucnm, writ- 
ten hi conjunction with Morlin {ISdV). hecauie a 
standard ivork of orthodo.x Lutlieranism. In liis 
He duahus Naturis in Christo (lo71) Chemniti! 
dei'eloped the dootrinc of the ‘ ubiquity’ of Christ 
in a form mediating between Luther and Melanch- 
thon. In every other point of his tlieology he was 
a .steadfast follower of Lutlier. His Life has been 
written by Piessel (1862), Lentz (1806), and Hacb- 
feld (1807). 

Chcinnitzia, a large genus of gasteropod 
molluscs, named in honour of a German ooncholo- 
gist of the 18th century. They have a slender, 
elongated, many-whorled shell, the whorls striated, 
n simple semi-oi'al aperture, and a horny oper- 
culum. There are many recent specie, s scattered 
all over the world. No less than 180 fos.sil species 
have 1)0011 descrihed from the Lower Silurian up- 
wards, hut it is probable that dill'erent animals with 
similar shells are included under this one title. 

Chcitiosll, the national god of Moah, called 
in 1 and 2 Kings ' the aliomiiiation of the jMoah- 
ites.’ The derivation of the name is nneertain, the 
most prohahle being that of Gesenius, from IcCimash 
I = kilbhash), ‘to trample under foot,’ with which 
tlie Syrian Jcenuhh, ‘nightmare,’ is connected. 
Cliemosli ivas essentially one with the Moloch or 
Milcom ( ‘ king ’ ) of the Ammonites, and both were 
simply forms of tlie Canaanite Baal (q.v.). On the 
‘ Moabite Stone ' King Meslia attiibules tbc 
Israelite suooessea o\'er Moab to the wrath of 
Oheinosh, and Moah’s deliverance to his assistance. 
His worship was marked by cruel rites and lascivi- 
ous Orgies. Meslia’.s iir.st-born son was doubtless 
sacrificed as a burnt-oirering to liini (2 Kings, iii. 
27 ). Solomon in his later years consecrated ‘ high 
places’ (BumOth) to Cliemosli in Jerusalem, 

Chciiiulpo, a town on the west coast of Corea, 
23 miles by road AVSIV. of the capital, Soul. It is 
one of the three treaty norts opened in 1883 to 
foreign commerce, the volume of which has since 
steadily advanced, in spite of the drawbacks -result- 
ing from the great dilFcrence between high and low 
water hero ( 33 feet ), and the want of wharves. In 
1886 the imports were valued at .151, 544,000, the 
e.vport? at .51917,000 ; and in J ulv 1S87 the number of 
resident foreign merchants hau increased from 482 
iu 1883 to 1173, including 841 Japanese, 298 Chinese, 
0 Americans, and 31 Europeans. Since 1885 it 
lias been connected by telegraph with Tientsin. 

Chemung Period, name given by American 
geologists to one of tlie principal divisions of 
Devonian time. 

Chciial)', one of the five rivers whicli give name 
to the Punjab, rises in the Kaslnnir range of the 
Himalayas, winds through the gorges of Jammu, 
and enters British territory in Sialkot district. It 
absorbs the Tavi, forms the hoinidary between Sial- 
kot and Gujerat districts, and entens Jhang desert, 
where it runs through a broad cultivated valley. 
Here its depth varie.s from 10 feet in tlie dry season 
to 16 feet in the rains ; but its course often sliifts. 
It unite, s witli the Jhelum at Timinu, afterwards 
receives the Ravi, and, as the Triniab, ipin.s the 
Sjutlej, 30 miles above Mithankot. Its length is 
753 miles. 

Cliencry, Thomas, journalist and orientalist, 
was bom in Barhadoesin 1826, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. He was called to the bar, but was 
soon after sent out as Times correspondent to Con- 
stantinople, where lie remained during the Crimean 
war. Afterwards he was constantly employed on 
the Times staff until 1877, when he became its 
editor, a post which he laboriously filled till within 
ten days of his death. But this was only one side 


of his life. As a singularly tliorough Hebrew and 
Arabic scholar he liad few equals among his con- 
temporaries, and Ms translation of the Arabic 
classic, tlie Assemblies of Al Harh-i [ISW]), led to 
his appointment to a chair of Arabic at Oxford in 
1868. He was one of the company of Old Testa- 
ment revisers, and besides other works, pnhlished 
an edition of tlie Marbberoth Ithiel (1872), a 
Hebrew version of the ‘Assemblies.’ He died lltb 
Pebniary 1884. 

dllClIgalpat. See ClIINGALPAT. 

Chenier, M.S.hie - Andke, a distinguished 
French poet, was born at Constantinople in 1762. 
He was the third son of Loiii.s Chenier, Fieiieli 
consul-general in that city. His mother was a 
Greek lady of remarkable beauty and aoeomplisli- 
ments. While quite a cliild he was sent to France ; 
and in his tliirteentli year he was idaoed at the 
College de Navarre, Paris, P.arlly iroin piredilec- 
tion, and partly through the inlluence of his mother, 
Greek literature was from the hegiiining his special 
subject of study. At the age of twenty he entered 
the army, and .served for si.x months in Strasburg 
as sub-l’ieutennut ; but disgusted with the frivolity 
of the military life of that day, he returned to 
Paris, and g.ave hiiuself up to a strenuous coui-ae 
of study. To this period belong two of his most 
famous idyls, Zo uendiant and L'AveuejU. Ills 
health giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Aieliiiielago. In 1780 lie returned to 
Pans, and began several of his most ambitious 
liocms, most of which, however, remained frag- 
ments. The most noteu’orthy are Suzanne, L’ Inven- 
tion, and Hermh, the last being in plan and spirit 
an imitation of the m'eat poem of Lucretius ; for 
Chenier shared the keliefs of the 18th-century 
iiliilosophers of France. In 1787 he wont to Eng- 
land a.s secretary to the French ambassador, hut 
seems to have found Ins residence there as uncon- 
genial os Heine did. Returning to Paris in 1790, he 
round himself in .the ferment of the Revolution. 
Uj) to a certain point he gave the movement liis 
ardent sumiort; hut alarmed by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robespierre by certain denuncia- 
tory painplilets. He was thrown into the prison of 
Samt-Lazare, and after six months was executed 
on the 26th July 1794, just three days before the 
close of the Reign of Terror. 

Chenier holds in France a somewhat similar posi- 
tion to Keats in England. They suggest each 
otlieralsohy their early deatli.s, and by a certain 
allinity of genius. Other pieces of Chenier that 
deserve special mention are Zee Jeune Captive, Le 
Jeuno Maladc, and VersaiUes. Sainle-Beuve tlms 
aums up the claims of Chenier ; ‘ Chenier was one 
of the great masters of French poetry during the 
18th centuiy, and our greatest classic m vei-se since 
Boileau and Racine.’ The best edition of Jiia 
poems is Joubert's (1883). See Sainte-Bouve, 
Critiques et Portraits, tome ii. ; and Becq de 
Eouquiferes, Lettros critiques sur Chinier (1881). — 
His youngor brotlier, Maeie- J OSEPII DE Cheniee 
(1764-1811), was an ardent republican, sat in the 
Legislative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 
demnmatory plays. 

Chenille (Fr,, ‘caterpillar’), a tliiek, velvety- 
looking cord of silk or wool (and so resembling a 
woolly caterpillar), used in ornamental sewing and 
manufactured trimmings. 

Cliciionceaux, a famous French cliilteau, 
standing partly on an island iu the Cher, partly 
on a bindga spanning the river, near a station 20 
miles E. by S. of Tours by rail. It was com- 
menced in 1524 by tlie Chancellor Thomas Bohier, 
continued by Diana of Poitiers, and completed by 
Catharine de’ Medici, who richly embellished the 
building, and surrounded it ivith a beautiful park. 
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It DOised into tlie hands of tlie Cnndes, and after- 
wards of iMadaine Dupin, widow of a Jennier 
qeneraU who heie was visited by ilontesquien 
Bnlingbroke, Voltaire, Rousseau, IJufibn, and 
others. The castle is in eveellent preservation ; 
it posses.ses a line chapel, a theatre, and memorials 
of its former occupants in furniture, personal relic-s, 
cipheis, and a collection of iiortr.aits. 

Clieiiopoiliiicco!, an order of apetahms dmoty- 
ledon.s u.sually regarded as reduced types of Cary- 
opliyliace.Ts, and clo.sely related to Amaranthaccic, 
with which some include them as (Jlernoere. _ They 
are herbaceous or lialf-.shruljby plants, with simple, 
alternate, exstipulate leaves, and inconspiciious 
llowers, berniaphrodite or unise.vnal, usually wind- 
fertilised. There are about jUO spocieiSj mostly 
wood-like, and growing in waste places. Tliey aio 
widely ditfused over the world, particularly nortberu 
Eiirope and Asia. Beet and spinach ai-e among the 
best known and most useful plants of the order, 
but nianj' others are occasionally used as pot-lierbs, 
as some species of Cbenopodiura, Orache (q.v.), ttc. 
The fruit of Strawberry Elite {Blitinn ccqntatum 
and 13. I'irgatiim), a common weed in the south of 
Europe and the colder part.s of Nortli America, 
has a sweetisli, insipid taste, and .some re.sem- 
hhince to a strawberry, from the colierence of 
the lleshy periantli.s of a wliole head of llowei'-s. 
The seed of Quinoa (q.v.) is used for food as a kind 
of grain. Sfinie are aromatic (see Chenopodium). 
Some inhabit .salt-uuir.shes, and abound in .soda. 
See S.VLTWOET. 

Chenopodium, a genus of (Jbenopodiacetc, of 
which .some of the common specie.s are well known 
by the name of Goosefoot, as weeds growing in 
gardens, on heaps of rubbish, and in wmste jdaces. 
The species are mostly annuals, with entire or 
toothed leaves, often with a sort of moaly lioari- 
ness, and are widely distrihiited, or becoming 
naturalised in all oliinates. Tlie leave.s of many 
specie.s are used as a suijstitute for spinach, particu- 
larly those of the Good Harry, iVild Sidnach, All- 
good, or English IMercury ( boiius-IIcnririis), a 
commau wayside perennial, which is still some- 
times cultivated ; the young .slioots are aho used 
as asparagus. C. iiitcniudium, C. album, &c., 
annuals, common in waste place.s, arc also excellent 
substitutes for spinach. C. Viilmriit (Stinking 
Goosefoot), an annual with an odour compared to 
that of stale salt fish, growing in waste place.s, 
especially near the sea, was formerly in popular 
repute as an antispasmodio and emmenagogne. 
C. purjmrascens (Atriple.x) i.s a handsome annual 
introduced from China. 0. Botrys, a native of the 
south of Europe, -with pinnatilid leaves resomlding 
thn.se of the oak, and hence called Jerusalem Oak, 
is in use as an expectorant ami anthelmintic. It is 
agreeably fragi'ant. C. ambrosioides has a strong 
aromatic odour, is used in Mexico instead of tea, 
and i.s occasionally cultivated in Erance, an infusion 
of it being deemed useful in nervous disorders. The 
closely allied C. anthelminticum, the Wormaecd 
of the United States, has a strong and somewhat 
aromatic odour, and a liigh reputation as a voriiii- 
fuge, due to the presence of an e.ssential oil. More 
important tiian any of the species, as all'ording a 
principal article of food in the countries of whicli 
It is a native, is Quinoa ( q. v. ). 

Cheops (a Grecised form of Khvfu) was a king 
of Memphis in Egypt, belonging to the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the builder of the largest of the 
existing pyramids. The date usually assigned to 
him is about 3000 b.c. His successor was his 
brother Chephren [Khafra), who built the next 
largest pyramid. See Egypt, Pvbamid.s. 

Chepstow, a river-port of Monmontlishire, a 
sub-port to Gloucester, on the right bank of the 


Wye, 2^ miles from its influx to tlie Severn 
estuary," and 17 ENE. of Newport. R Re., 
betrveen bold clills, on a slope rising fiom the 
liver, in the- midst of e.xmusite scenery. Rs 
nolde ruined castle, later cliielly than the 12tli 
century, stood two .sieges during the gioat Re- 
bellion, and lias been held Hiiooes.sively by Eiti:- 
Osbornes, Claie.s, Bigods, Ilerborts, and Homeiseta. 
The railway crosses Ihe Wye by Rrniiers tubular 
suspension bridge (1832), GOO feet long, and ,"0 
aliove liigli-water, the principal span being 300 
feet long. Here occui's the Jiigbest tide in the 
British Islands, if not in Europe ; though tlie 
accounts of it have been frequently exaggerated. 
In January 184(5 it rnae 47 feet above low-water 
mark, but'tlus level, bbongli often aiiproaehed, is 
not known to have been exceeded. Pop. (1B51) 
4295; (1881) 3391. 

Chc<inc is a money order on a banker, iiayablo 
on demand. It is really a Bill of Exebaugo (l|.v.), 
and is subject to tlie provisions of LIio Act of 1882, 
which contains special cbuiscK relating to cbeiiuea. 
If it is not presented within a reasonablo time, Lbo 
drawer is discharged sbonbl the banker fail, but llio 
holder can claim against the biinker'.s estate. The 
liankcr beans the risk of ilio forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, but is not respoiisilile for a foiged 
iiidovseinent. A cheque is bold ii.s jiayment of a 
debt until dislionimrcd on prc’sentation ; it ts not 
payable after the dmwer'.s death or lianlcniidiey. 

A crosnal vhcnuo is an ordinary elii'ipiu with two 
traii.svcr.se lines drawn across it, wliieh have the 
ed'ect of making it payable only througli a hanker. 
When a particular banker’s name is wiRtun be- 
tween the lines, the ebcijue is said to bo H/uriiilly 
cimscd, and is only payable to tlio banker wIiiimo 
name it boars. Waiitiiig a piarlienlav name, or 
with the words ‘Si Co.,’ it is said to lie t/i‘iimdli/ 
crossed, and is payable Uirongh any banker. An 
ordinary cheque may be erossed eltlior generally 
or .specially by the luilder. Tlie erossing in a 
material part of the clieipie, and may not bo 
nbliterateu or altevwl, except as jii’evided liy the 
Bills of Exebango Act, 1882. 

In the United States a cliciqne is not a bill of 
exchange, tlimigh it has many of its iiroiierties. 
It is not a legal tender, nor 'is it a payment of 
debt till lumonred at the hank. It has no days of 
grace, and i.s due only after ]ireHen(atioii. 'Tlie 
hank is res))onsihlo for paying a forged eheipie, 
and Is liable for wrongfully diHliimoiiring it. 

Cher, a Ercneli river, llowing 200 miles north- 
rvard and north-westward till it falls into (ho 
Loire below Tours. It is navigahlo Irom Vierzon. 
— Gueu, to wliicli (ho river gives ((s name, is tho 
central department of Eranee. T'lio surfaeo con- 
sists of plain and well-wooded hills (KiOO fi-et), 
and produco.4 corn, fruits, wine, hemp, llax, &e. 
Tho climate is mild luid iileawint, oxeeid in the 
swaiiipy district in tho north, wliieh has, however, 
been largely drained in late .yi'am, Agrieullure, 
sheep and cattle roaring, nml heo-keeping, give 
employment to many. Tin; rivers ahoniid in lish, 
and wolves are still sometimes seen. Ediieatiim 
is backward, nearly two- thirds of (ho iieeplo being 
unable to read or write. Area, 277(1 so, m. ; pop. 
(1872) 333,392; (1880) 333,349, JiourgCS JS the 
cliicC town. 

Cherasco, a walled town in the iireviueo of 
Cnnco, North Italy, 37 miles KME, of Turin hy 
rail. Pop. 3341. In the middle agc's Cheraseo was 
one of the chief fertrc.ssus of North Italy, hut 
Its works wore destroyed by tho French in 18(11. 
A peace was eoncluded boro liotween Louis XTII, of 
France and tlm Buko of Bavoy in 1(131, and another 
between the Sardinian ooiumis.siimerH ami Naiioleon 
in 1790. ^ 
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Cherbourg, a fortified seaport town and 
arsenal of Eraiice, in the department of Manehe, 
at the head of a deep hay on the nortliein ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, 70 miles S. 
of the Isle of Wight, and 230 WNW. of Paris. Be- 
gun hy Vauhan in 1087, the liarhoiir- works and forti- 
fications were pushed on by the great Napoleon, 
and were sui>posed to have been completed in 
ISoS by Napoleon III, at a total outlay of 200 
million francs ; but less tlian thirty years after, the 
Prench government resolved to spend 49 millions 
more on tlie construction of fresh works hetweeu 
1883 and 1894. Tlie stupendous digue or break- 
water. inclosing a sjiace of nearly 2000 acres, i.s 
described in the article BheaIvWATEE. In connec- 
tion U'ith its fortifications, tliis breakwater assumes 
an importance tliat attaoties to no other work of 
the kind in existence. At the apex of the angle 
formed by the meeting of the two branches of tlie 
dtguc, there is a centre fort or battery, measuring 
500 feet on the inner line nf the parapet, which 
forma a flat .senii-ollipse. The oiroiilar forts at the 
exiremitiu.s of the breakwater are remaikably well 
placed for purposes of defence. Behind tlie centre 
Ijattory there is an ellijitical tower, measuring 
22.7 feet on the major, and 123 feet on the minor 
a.xis. The entrances to the harhour are round 
the ends of tlie digue; and the passage.s are further 
defended by tlie fortifications of the He Pelee, and 
by the batteries of La Ruche Cliavaignao and Port 
Quertiueville. A soricis of coast redoubts, and the 
liU’ge fortifications of Les Flainaiids, du Hornet, 
lligosi'illo, and Nacqiieville, aio situated liehincl 
this outer zone of clefeiice. ‘The arsenal,’ says 
Dr Russell, ‘i.s inclosed by a ooutimioiis line of 
bastion and curtain of a very elevated profile, 
defended by outworks, wet and dry ditches, and 
by imofiise batte]'io.s of tlie lieaviest guns, eitlier 
in casement or on barbette. AVlierever you look, 
you fancy that on the sjiot yon occupy are speci- 
ally pointed dozens of the (hill black eyes from 
their rigid lids of stone,' The town itself is 
commanded by La lloule on the heights Imliind. 
The commercial harbour of Cherhonvg consists of 
an outer harhour, 786 feet in length by 634 
feet wide, and of an inner basin, 1338 feet long 
by 410 feet wide. The gi-eat inner naval float- 
iug-liarhonr svas inaugm-ated by the Emperor 
Napoleon in I85S, in presence of Queen Victoria. 
Entirely cut out of the solid rock, it is 20 acres in 
area, and is sniTounded by building-slips and capa- 
cious graving-docks. It is calculated tiiat the 
roads of Choikourg cannot, on account of the small 
depth of the greater portion, shelter more than 25 
or 30 sail of the lino, and about as many frigates, 
at one time. The commercial port displays little 
activity, the piincipal exports being eggs, butter, 
and cattle. The toivu itself is insigiuiicant, the 
streets being narrow and dirty ; the only build- 
ings of note are Trinity Cliuroli, founclecl by the 
English about 1450, the hOtel-dc-ville, and the 
theatre. There are some manufactures of hosiery, 
chemicals, lace, and leather, sugar and salt re- 
fineries, sawing and flour mills ; but the industrial 
energies of the great bulk of the population are 
absorbed in the arsenal and dockyards. Oherbourg 
is a very ancient place ; originally Ctesuris Burgum, 
in tlio iltli centuryit was Known under the name 
of Ourusbur. In 1758 Cherbourg was taken by 
the English, who destroyed the naval and military 
works, and levied a contribution ou the town. 
Pop. (1872) 34,785; (1886) ,37,013; or 51,774 with 
tlie three suburbs of Tourlaville, Octevillo, and 
Equeiirdreville. 

Clierlbllliez, the name of an influential family 
at Genova, which has produced many eminent 
scholars and men of letters. Its founder was 
Ahraliam Cherbuliez, a prosperous bookseller, who 


left three sons — (1) AndeJ! ( 1795-1874), professor 
Jinst of Latin, next of Ancient Literature at the 
Geneva Academy, author of Be Libra Job ( 1829 ), and 
an Bssni mtr la Satire Latine (1829). — (2) Antoine 
Elisee ( 1797-1809 ), an eminent jmhlicist ; profe.ssor 
of Law and Political Economy at Geneva ; after- 
wards at Paris tlie redoubtable antagonist, in the 
pages of tlie journals, of Proudhon and the social- 
ists ; died jirofessor at Zurich ; author of Be la 
Dcmocrcdie an Suisse ( 1843 ), Mudes sur les Causes 
de la Misdre (1853), and Precis de la Science 
(1862). — (3) Joel (1806-70), who suc- 
ceeded to his fatlier’.s business, and became well 
known as editor of the Reutie Critique (1833 Ci! seq.), 
,and an occasional contributor to tho-Bewiie des Deux 
Mondes. His hook, Lc Lendcmain du dernier Jour 
iVun C'ondamne (1829), was a clever burlesque and 
moie upon Victor Hugo’s well-known tour-de-force 
on the (jiiestion of capital jmnisliment, wliile his 
Geniuc, ses Institutions, scs Maurs, tbc. (1867), 
was a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the .si.sters, two made some reputation : tiie 
oldest, Madame TouuTE-UnERniTLiEZ (1793-1863), 
wrote talcs and novels, among them Annette 
Gervais, and Le Journal d’Amelic; and the young- 
p.st, Adrienne, born in 1804, translated into 
French the tales of Zschokke and H. von Kleist, 
iSee Rambert’s Berivains nationaux Suisses (vol. i. 
Genev'a, 1874). 

Victor Ciiebbuliez, son of AndiaS u-as horn at 
Genova in 1829, and studied tliere, at Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin, lirst niatlieniaties, then pliilology and 
philosoiiliy ; after whicli he lived in Geneva as a 
teacher, until his call to Paris in 1864 to join tlie 
staff of the Jievuc des Deux Monies. Since 1882 ho 
has been a member of the Frenoli Academy. Cher- 
bulicz began bis literary career with books which 
were coinjioiinds between Jiclion and criticism. 
In the first of tho.se, A propus d'un Choval, Causcrics 
Af/dmennes (1869; 2d ed. under the title, Un 
C/icval de Phidias, 1864), heaiity in art, and especi- 
ally in the sculptures of Phidias, is discussed in a 
series of conversations hy the attendants of a 
French marqui.se who is visiting Atlieiis ; Lc Prince 
Vitale (1864) treats in a similar way the subject 
of Tasso’s madiie.ss; Lo Grand CStcire (1867) con- 
tains, witli many incongraous enough discussions 
of social and political que.stiona, an account of 
the mifortiinate attempt of an English baronet to 
grow a wife for hiinself. Eroin these the antlior 
tui-ned to work which really proved his powers. 
In 1863 he pnhlished Le Comte Kostia, a strong 
and striking novel, which at once found its author 
an audience. It was followed by a series of novels 
which, always clever and original, if sometimes 
mannered and over-inventive, have lifted Clier- 
huliez into the front rank of contemporary French 
writers of fiction. His style is brilliant and epi- 
giamraatic, bis dialogue natural and lively ; while 
he is readable from beginning to end, and his 
situations are not only full of interest for the 
moment, but are remembered long, Many of bis 
earlier stories take the form of a narrative by the 
chief eliavaoter, but those difficulties iu developing 
a plot in such a method which have been too great 
for many novelists, M. Clierbuliez has surmounted 
with consummate art. His best novels, besides 
those named already, are ; Le Homan d’wie limmete 
Fcmmei, \BG6],LJAventwe de Ludislas BoUlci ( 1869 ), 
La Bevanehe de Joseph Noirel (1872), M(ia 
Holdenis (1873), Miss Hovel (1875), Le Fianci da 
Mile, de Saint-Maur (1876), Samuel Brohl et C" 
(1877), L'Idte de Jean Teterol (1878), La Ferine 
dll Choqiiard (1883), and La Vocation du Comte 
Ghislain (1888). He has published also several 
volumes of political studies on Germany and Spain, 
as well as ITomnies et Choses du Temps pi'csent 
(1883), a series of papers which appeared in the 
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Eemie ties Bexix Monties under tlie ncame of ‘G. 
Valbert.’ See a atudj' liy George Saintsbury in 
the Fortnightly Review for February 1S7S. 

Clicvibon, a seaport of Java, on tlie nortli 
coast, 125 miles ESE. of Bata'^'ia. It has a con- 
siderable trade in coffee, indigo, and teak-wood, and 
is the residence of a Dutch governor. Pop, 11,000. 

Cliex’iiuoya, or Chibijioya chcri- 

molia ), the nio.st esteemed fruit of Brazil and Peru, 
now common, and even naturalised in some parts of 
tlie East Indies, and other tropical countries of the 
Old World. It i.s a fruit of most delicious flavour, 
is .somotime.s described a.s the finest of all fruits, 
and sometime.s as inferior only to the mangosteen. 
Both floweis and fruit emit a plea.sant fragrance, 
hut when the tree is covered with hlossoni the 
odour is almost overpowering. The fruit varies 
from the size of an orange to 16 lb. or upwards in 
weight. See Gustakd-apple. 

Cherkask. See Tgheeka.sk. 

Clieriiigov. See Tcheenigoff. 

Chcrokces, one of the moat civilised of the 
American Indian triliea, of the Appalachian stock, 
and formerly the owners of a wide tract of country 
on either side of the .southern Ai)]ialachian Moun- 
tains. In 18,18 the great majority of the tribe 
were deported from Georgia to west of the Missis- 
sippi by the government, and now they occupy 
about 5960 sq. ni. in tlie north-east angle of 
Indian Territory. A few still aurvh'e in Nortli 
Carolina. The Cherokees have a written language 
and a ayllahio alphabet of eighty-llve characters, 
invented in 1826 by George Guess or Sequoyah, a 
half-breed. They miiiiber about 17,000. 
Cheroots. See Todacco. 

Clierry (Cmtsus), a suli-genus of Prumis (see 
Pltj.m), of which the specie.s and their cultivated 
varieties yield the fainiliar stone-fruit of the same 
name. Tlic mo.st obvious distinction between the 
cherries and the plums or section. Pninus proper i.s 
that in the former the leaves are conduplicate, in 
the latter convolute in bud (see Cultivation). 



Common Cherry : 
a , blossom. 


Two species are chiefly I'cgarded a.s the parents of 
the garden cherries usually cultivaied, R. Amitm 
and P, Cemsits, the foniier attaining a lieight of 
40 or 50 feet, and having its leaves and peduncles 
drooping, with small austere fruit; the latter 
having erect smooth shining leaves and a more 
juicy fruit, hut being_ a mucli smaller tree. Both 
have white flowers in clusters or nearly Be.s,sile 
umbels, and both are generally regarded a,s iiative.s 
of _ middle and sonthern Europe, if not also of 
Britain, where they are both at anyrate also 
naturalised. According to the usual reading of 
Pliny, P. Gerasus was, however, introduced by 


Lncullns from Cerasus in Pontns to grace his 
triumph after his victory over Mitbridate.s ; 
Belon, however, plausibly identilied this as hts 
own cherry -laurel (see L-iUKEL). In the wild 
state, both are often called gean [Fr. yuigne) •, 
more accurately, however, thi.s is F. Avium. The 
latter is frequently planted, not only hecau.se it 
is exceedingly ornamental when in flower, but 
also on account of its value as a timber-tree, 
being of rapid growth, with firm strong close- 
grained wood, suitable for the purposes of cabinet- 
makers, turners, and musical instrument makers. 
Double varieties of both species are also grown in 
our .shrubberies. The eultii’ated varietie.s of the 
elierry are very mimermis, and differ comsidembly 
in .size, colour, and flavour; opinioms lienee differ 
•seriously as to their parentage. Tlie fruit is lar^mly 
eaten fresh, and a.s an ingredient in pi'eserves, &c. ; 
the woodcutters and cliarcoal-hnrners in some 
parts of Franco make it a principal ingredient in 
soups. Besides its u,sa for the de.s.sort and for 
preserves, the cherry is extensively u.sed for 
making liqueurs (see KikSCIJWASSEK and MaUa- 
sciiiNO). Cherry Brandy is a liqueur made 
by .steeping Morello chernes in brandy ; wherc.ss 
Mrschu'usscr is a .spirit distilled from clieiries. In 
.some parts of Germany the roads are fringed by 
avenues of cheny-tiees ; .and the cherry ripens in 
Norway and Ea.st Bothnia as far north .as 611“ lat. 
Tlie other .species of clierry are numerous. Some 
•species are low or oven pro.strate shrubs, as 
F. cltcaiueccrusus, tlia Ground Clierry of the south 
of Europe and of Siberia ; and F, pvmila, the 
Sand Clierry of North America. The name 
cherry is also shared by the closely allied Bird- 
cherry (q.v.) and Choke Cherry (q.v.), including 
the American "Wild Cheny, famoms for its modicin.'U 
bark; the Mahaleb {P. MtthaUb) of tlie south of 
Europe, famous for the fragr.ance of its Ihuvors, 
and grown in pots to malm symmetrical pipe- 
stems; the Capollim ((7. or F. ccqmllim) of Jriexico 
and Pern, famed for the fragrance of its fiiiit ; 
and the Laurel-cherry (q.v.). The name cherry 
is aIso_ vaguely and popularly applicil in dill'oron't 
countries to plants of any kind which happen 
to recall the true cherry, eBpecially by the size, 
colour, or taste of their Irnit; among these, 
see Baiihahoes Cheery, Winter Ciieruv, itc. 
Tims the ‘ Native Clierry’ of Australia i.s the llesliy 
fruit-stalky of Exocarjms cimrcssiforxnis [Santa- 
laccai), while the Hottentot Cherry is Ilex ( Gassine) 
Maurocenia. The ‘Beech CJicrry’ or ‘Bnish 
Cheriy’ of Australia is Trochocarpa laurina 
(EpaeridacBCB), and so on. 

Cherry-laurel. See Laurel. 

CheiTSO, an island of Illyria, belonging to 
Austria, in the Gulf of Qu.arnero, 13 miles SSW. of 
Fiume. A bridge unite.s it with the adjoining isle 
of Lussin. Area, 127 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 9550. 
On its rugged hills slioep are fed ; there aro 
large forests, and on the coast, wine, olives, ami 
fmit.s are produced. Gherso, the chief town, on 
the west side, has a spacious harbour, l^op. 4070. 
Clierson. See Kheesun. 

Cliersone'.siis, tlie .ancient name of several 
peninsulas and promontories in Europe, the most 
important of which aro the Crimea (q.v.), C. Tau- 
itca; Gallipoli (q.v.), G. Tltraciaa ; and Jutland 
(q.v,), C. Cimbrlca. When we speak of the Cher- 
sonese, tlie Jlalay reiiinsula is usually meant. 

Chert, or Horn-stone, a variety of ipiartz, 
ahvny.s massive, not unlike flint, hut more brittle, 
breaking with a splintery fracture. It is common 
in limestones of Palreozoic age, but occurs also in 
Mesozoic strata (Jurassic, CrataoeoiiH), snmotiiiios 
foi-nis rock.s, and often coiitaims petrifactiona. It 
passes into common quartz and chalcedony, also 
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into flint and flinty slate. Its cotouva are gray, 
■white, red, yello-^v, green, or brown. The name 
Cliert is sometimes limited to the finer varieties, 
and tile coarser are called Hornstone. — Tlie name 
Chert is very commonly given to tlie siliceous con- 
cretions winch occur as nodules and layers in lime- 
stone rocks, much in tlie same way as flints in the 
chalk. When these materials e.\i.st to sncli an 
extent as to render tlie limestone useless for eco- 
nomical purposes, it is said to he ‘ cherty.’ 

Cliertscy, a town in Surrey, near the right 
hank of the Tlianies, here crossed hy a seven-arcli 
bridge (1785), 21 miles WSW. of London. It is 
irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two long 
cross-streets, and is surrounded hy vUlas. The 
chief trade is in malt and flour. Many vegetables 
are raised for the London marlcet. Chcrtsey arose 
in a monastery founded in 666, and refoimded in 
964 l)y Edgar for Benedictine monks. Charles 
James Fox lived on St Anne's Hill, an abrupt 
elevation about a mile from the town ; and the 
poet Cowley spent the closing years of his life in 
Chcrtsey, in a house that is marked with an inscrip- 
tion. Bop. of parish ( 1861 ) 6589 ; ( 1881 ) 9215. 

ChCl'Ub (lieh. k’riibh), in the plural Chernhim 
or C'/io/'iib.i, is tlie Hehreiv name of a winged 
creature with a human countenance, which in the 
Scripture.s is almost always represented in con- 
nection with Jehovah, and e.speoially as drawing 
hi.s chariot- throne. In Scripture tlie oheruhiin 
appear to be quite distinct from the angels, who 
are Jehovah’s mcssenr/ers, while the oheruhim are 
found where God himself is personally present, 
and are the living hearers of God manifesting 
liimself in his glory on the earth. It is possible 
to traee a development both of their form and 
their significance. While they are always con- 
ceived as living oreaturo.s, their perfectly free 
power of movement seems to .suggest a connec- 
tion with the thunder-oloiids which reveal to the 
■world tlie majesty of God. In tlie I8th Psalm 
it is said Jehovali ‘rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly j yea, he flew .swiftly upon tlie wings of the 
wind;' and clsewliere tlie clouds are called the 
chariot of Jehovah. To the Hehreiv idea of the 
cherub (in tliis a.spect of it) is allied the Indian 
conception of the bird Gariida, the swift hearer 
of Vislimi, and the swift-iviliged four-footed bird 
which in /Esoliylus carries Oceanus through the 
ether, as well as the (later) Greek and Roman 
representations of the grilllns hearing Apollo or 
Artemis. According to Sayoe, tlie word is prob- 
ably connected with the Assyrian kirubu, tlie 
name doiioling the winged hull wliich guarded 
the house from the entrance of evil spirits, and 
at the same time with kurubu, the ‘circling’ bird 
— i.e., according to Franz Delitzsch, the vulture. 
Phoenicia took the idea from Babylonia, and 
the two cherubs made for Solomon (1 Kings vi. 
23-2S) were wrought by Phccnician artihoere. 
Cherubim are mentioned in the Old Testament 
as guards of Paradise ; a cherub with a flaming 
sword hindered the return of the expelled human 
pair. In the Ploly of Holies elierubiiii wrought 
in embossed metal were represented above the 
mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, so that they appeared to rise out of it. 
Figures of oheruhim were also wrought into the 
hangings of the Holy of Holies. The ciienibim 
that appear in the visions of Ezekiel and the 
Revelation of John depart iniioli from the early 
representations. In Ezekiel they have the body 
of a man, 'whose head, besides a human counten- 
ance, has also tliat of a lion, an ox, and an eagle ; 
they are provided with four wings, two of which 
serve to fly, wliile the other two cover the body ; 
four human hands and arms are under the wings. 


and the whole body, before and behind, and on 
the hands and wings, as well as the wheels of 
their chariot, is spangled with innumerable eyes. 
In the Revelation, four chernhim, covered with 
eyes, and having six wings, surround the tin one 
of Jehovah ; the first has the face of a lion, the 
second of an ox, the third of a man, and the fourth 
of an eagle. As the Go.spel i.s a unity, hut four- 
fold, the four elements of the cherub came to he 
divided among the four evangelists, the human 
countenance being the symbol of hlatthew, the 
lion of Mark, the ox of Luke, and the eagle 
of John. Most Jewish writers and Christian 
Fathers conceived the cherubim as angels ; and 
Dionysius the Aieopagite, in his Celestial 
Hierarchy, makes them a separate class in the 
first hieraichy. Most theologians also considered 
them as angels, until Michaelis sliowed them 
to he a poetical creation. Herder, in Ins Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, compared them to the gnllins 
that watch treasures and other fabulous figures. 
In Christian art they are generally represented 
as sexleiis figures, with u’ings from the shnnlders, 
the legs also being either covered by wings, or 
having wings substituted for them. Very often 
tliey liave also an aureole round the head. 

Clfcrubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenomo 
Salvatore, an eminent composer, was horn at 
Florence on the Sth or the 14th September 1760, 
the tenth of a family of twelve cliildren. He began 
to study mnsio at the age of six, under his father, 
and at nine was sent to the academy of Bartolommeo 
Felici. Church works to tlie number of seventeen 
proceeded from his juvenile pen at this period, 
and were mostly actually performed in Florentine 
churches. In 1778 he went to Bologna and studied 
under the famous Savti for four years, reniuving 
with him in 1779 to Milan ; here he was groiuicled 
in the old Italian contrapuntal st^le, and also fre- 
quently assisted his master in writing minor parts 
of operas. In 1780 his own fir-st opera, Qninto 
Faho, was produced at Alessandria, and for the 
next fourteen years a .succession of dramatic works 
followed. In 1784 lie was invited to London, and 
held the post of composer to the king for one year. 
In 1785 he visited Paris, and after auotlier sliort 
visit to Turin, returned in 1788 to Paris, which 
remained tiiencefortli ills home. Up to this period 
his operas had been in tlie light Neapolitan style 
of Paisiello or Ciniarosa; they are noiv forgotten. 
But after Jiis arrival in Paris a change becomes 
gradually apparent, contemporaneously witli and 
in the same direction as the development of the 
style of Mozart in Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
Chembini, however, had no opportunity of hearing 
these works at this time, and advanced quite 
indeiiendently on the same path. This change is 
already distinguishable in his first Parisian opera, 
Demophon, given in 1788, but is more distinctly 
developed in Lodoislca, which was received in 1791 
■with astonishment and admiration. Subsequent 
works were Elise (1794), MecUe (1797), Les deua 
Journtes (or ‘The Water-carrier,’ 1800), his operatic 
masterpiece, and Anacreon (1803). His lofty 
unbeading manner, however, had excited a pre- 
judice against him in the mind of Napoleon. He 
visited Vienna in 1805, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hnrmnel. Two 
of his operas u'ere produced there ; hut the war 
between Au-stria .and Napoleon cat short his stay, 
and he returned to France dispirited. In 1808, 
on a casual visit to Belgium, lie entered on a 
third period of musical activity with the composi- 
tion of tlie first of Ids great church works, the 
Mass in F. In December 1814 Louis XVIII. made 
him a knight of the Legion of Honour. Next year 
he paid a short visit to England which left a bad 
effect on his health. Shortly after, he succeeded 
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to tlie post of maUrc-de-chapcHe to_ King Louis. 
The list of his ivorhs from tliis period comprisies 
a Mass in C (1816), and Requiems in C anil D 
(1817 and 1836), all of the liighest rank, besides 
nuineiou.s other chmcli pieces, and six string 
quartets. In 18‘2'2 he hecanic director of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, wliicli hi.s energetic adiniiiis- 
tratlvc talent soon raised to tlie greatness it still 
pre.serves. Hi.'- work on counterpoint and fugue 
appeared in 1835, and reraaina a standard hook. 
His severe rule over the in.stitution continued till 
1842, when, after only a month’s retireniqnt, he 
died on loth March. " The universal feeling in 
niusioal Europe at the time was that its foremost 
figure was gone. Though the greater part of hi.s 
career was inn in Paris, and the most fainons 
French operatic eompn.sers of the early part of the 
century, Boieldieii, Anber, Halevy, tic., came 
under his instructions, he has not permanently 
inlluenced the French school ; his music lives and 
jire.serves a strong hold rather in Germany, with 
the nnisieiaiis of which he has more affinity. Hi.s 
style has been aptly called that of effect, the 
means employed being unusual liarmonic and 
orchestral combinations, the agreement of the 
music with the dramatic situation, and a remark- 
ahlo architectural structure in point of form. Ho 
is alway.s careful, however, to keep vvitliin ortho- 
dox ]irait.s. As already indicated, liis operas have 
numerous parallels with those of Mozart ; hut along 
with the htstre and polish of skilfully cut gems, 
they po&se.ss also .somewhat of their coldness. The 
emotional element is often strong, hut is always 
dominated hy the intellectual. His artistic ideal 
was a lofty one, and he never stooped from it. 
His music commanded high admiration from Reel- 
hoven, wlio even took hfra as a model of style in 
composition for the voice. His masses and over- 
tures are well known, and frequently performed in 
this country, and at least hmUe and the Deux 
Journios have kept a place on the stage. The 
stem manner of the ‘grim Florentine ’ finds illus- 
tration in his stereoty])ed reply to all requests in 
connection with his olHce, ‘ It cannot he clone,’ 
froin -whioh, however, he frequently departed ; and 
lie inspired almost enthusiastic attachment in many 
of his pupils. The antagonism between him and 
Berlioz, on the other hand, is .strongly brought 
out in the mcrnoii-s of the latter ; and he was 
prejudiced against Beethoven. .See the Life of 
Ohernhini hy E. Bullasis (Lond. 1874); and also 
the more recent Life hy M. Arthur Pougin, which 
appeared first in Le Menestrd ( 1882-8,3 ), and goes 
far to vindicate him from the repellent asperity 
with which he has been reproached. 

Clierusci, a German tribe finst mentioned hy 
Cicsar, whose exact locality is somewhat uncertain, 
save that they touched the Wesor and lay north 
of the Hiuz Forest. They are chielly memorable in 
connection with their great leader Arminius (q.v.). 

Chervil [Authriscus Cenfolimn), an umholli- 
ferous plant, which has been long cultivated, 
especially on the Continent, as a pot-herb, and 
used in soups and for a garnish, &o. in the same 
manner as parsley. The leave, s have a peculiar, 
somewhat sweetish, pleasantly aromatic smell and 
taste, hy which the plant maybe known flora its 
congener A nthrisevs vulgaris or ScancUx Anthriscits, 
a poisonou.s weed, rvho.se leaves iiave a disagreeable 
smell, and which is also distinguished hy its hispid 
fruit. A. sylvestris has large roots, for the sake of 
which it is cultivated. The allied Venus’ Comb or 
Shepherd’s Needle [Scandix pceten-Vcnei-is), often 
found in cornfields, as also australis of southern 
Eurojie, have a similar taste and smell, and are 
used in the same way on the Continent. Sweet 
Chervil or Sweet Cicely (ilfi/rj'/iis odorata; Scandix 


oclorata of the older hotani.sts ), a native of the south 
of Europe and of some parts of Asia, common in 
the iieighhourhood of houses in Britain, although 
probably not a true native, is frequently cultivated 
m Germany under the name of Spanish or Anise 
G/iervil. In Scotland the plant is popularly called 
Myrrh. Its smell is considered attractive to hee,s ; 
and Ilia insides of emiity hive.s are somolimes 
rubbed with its leaves, to indnee swarms to enter. 
—The species of Clucrophyllum, coarse weeds, are 
also called chervil. 

Clicrwell, a stream falling into the Isis or 
Thames near Oxford (q.v.). 

Chcsapcalic Bay, in Maryland and Virginia, 
and dividing the formei’ state into two part.s, is the 
largest inlet on the Atlantic const of the United 
States, iieing 200 miles long, ami from 4 to 40 
broad. Its entrance, 12 mile.s wide, lm.s on the 
north Cape Charles, and on the south Capo Henry, 
both promontories being in Virginia. Thu hay has 
immerons arms, whioli receive many navigahio 
rivera, such a.s the Hnsqnehanna on tho north, the 
Rotomac, llajipaliannock, and York on tho u'cst, 
and the .lame.s on the south-wo,st. Unlike tho 
shallow sounds towards llic south, this network of 
gulfs and estiiauPH, with il.s noble feeders, affords 
depth of water for ships of any Iravdcn, virtually 
can-yingthe ocean up to the whnrve.s of Ilaltimore 
and the arsenals of Washington.— J‘'or the Vhesa- 
peahe and Shannon soa-light, see Bitracis. 

Chesclrtcn, William, a great surgeon and 
anatomist, wa,s horn in 1 688, at Sonierhy, near 
Melton-Morvhray, and having in 1711 oslahlished 
himself in London as a lecturer on anatomy, was 
next year elected a Fellow of the Jioyal Society. II o 
was afterwards appointed surgeon to St 'riiomns’.s, 
St George’-s, and We.stminstor liospilals, ivlieru ho 
acquired great reputation, cs]' 0 (’ially hy his ' lal.eral 
operation for the stone ’in 1727 (see LitiiO’J'omy ). 
In 1728 he operated on a young man liorn blind, 
and the succc&.'-ful result of the operation did nmeh 
to develop the theory of Vision (q.v.). He died at 
Batli, 10th April itfiO, Ilis four works imdnduil 
Anatomy of the Human Rod.?/ ( 1713), long a text- 
book on the subject in England ; anil Ostrnlo- 
graphia, or Anatomy of the Hones (1733). Soo an 
article in the Asclcpuul ( 1886). 

Chcslinm, a market-town of Hueldngliainshiro, 
ISmiles NW, of London. I’op, of parish ( 1881 ) (i,")02, 

Clicsllirc, a maritimo county in tlu' -west of 
England, on the Welsh border, honudod N. hy 
the river hloisoy, .soparntiiig it from Jjancashii'o, 
and partly also hy tho Irish Sea, Its greatest 
length from north to south is 48 miles ; gicatest 
biendtli from east to we.st, 32 j total area of land and 
water, 1102 sq. ni., of which 70 per cent, is under 
cultivation. The coast-lino is conlinod to tho 
hammer-headed peninsula, called Wirral, about 8 
miles broad, hotwoon the ostiiarios of the Mersey 
and Hoe. "1110 surface forms an extensivu nearly 
level plain between tho Heihy.shire and ‘Wolsli 
mountains, well wooded, and studded u'itli small 
lakes or meres. This jdaln, conijuishig four- 
fifths of the surface, rests on now rod Hnudstono, 
and is oinssod, near llio middle, hy a tract of Iiigdi 
ground running south-we.st from a pi’oimmtory over- 
looking the Mersey, near tho month of tho Weaver, 
to Beeston Ca.stle rock, 366 foot liigh. (In the o.ast 
border of tho county is a lino of noiv red Handstono 
lips. In the oast are largo tracts of jiciit, and much 
of the county is wet and rushy. Coal-iuoasuros 
appear on tlie Flintshire hordur, and also on tho 
hordei-s of Staffordshire and Dorhysl dro, 'I’ho ohio f 
rivera are tho Hoe, Mersey, and ■Vi''onvcr, whioh are 
navrgahlq. The Doe skirts tho county on tho west 
for 55 roilea, and the lYfeusey on the north for 40 
nulos. Tho Weaver rises in tho oast part of tlio 
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county, and nins 40 miles u'est-north-weBt to 
the Mei'sey. In addition to its river navigation, 
the county lias an almost unrivalled system of 
canals, and contains the greater part of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. It is tvell interaected 
bj' railways, The chief mineral products are rock- 
salt and coal. The rock-salt, di-seovered in 1670, 
and mined hy gunpowder, is found near the Weaver 
and its hranolies, especially near Nortliwioh (q.v.), 
and at Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbaeh. 
Much salt is also made from brine -springs 20 to 40 
yards deep. Coal is worked near Chester and on 
the eastern borders of the county. Lead and copper 
mining is now almost extinct. In almost everj- 
part of the county freestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are found. The climate is moist. Tlie 
soil is mo.stly a clayey or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pastuidng, and daiiy-fai-ming is 
largely carried on, the county being noted for its 
cheese (.see CHEESE). About 90,000 cows are kept 
in Cbeshire, capable of producing about 15,000 
tons of cheese. In tlie cattle-plague of 1865-66 
upwards of 70,000 cattle perished, 30,000 of these 
being slaughtered as a preventive measure. Poi). 
(1801) 194,305; (1841) 395,600; (1881) 664,037. 
There are e.xtensive manufactures in the principal 
towns, especially Birkenhead, Congleton, Chester 
(the comity town), Crewe, MaccTeslield, Staly- 
hridge, and Stockport. ^ The county is formed into 
eight parliamentary divisions, each returning one 
member, and inohide.s the parliainentaiy boroughs 
of Birkenhead and Cliester, with portions of the 
boroughs of Ashton-under- Lyne, Stalybriclge, Stock- 
port, and Warrington. Itoontains 503 civil parishes, 
and is mostly in the diocese of Chester. Cheshire 
has some Homan roads, tumuli, barrows, remains 
of religious houses, and many old castles and halls. 
Egbert, in 828, added Cbo.shire to the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia. William the Conqueror erected 
Cheshire into a county palatine, under Hugh Lupus, 
with an independent parliament and eiglit barons. 
Henry VIII. subordinated it to the English crown ; 
but Cheshire did not send representatives to the 
English iraaliainent till 1549. See Oi'inerod’s History 
Cheshire (3 vols. 1819; new ed. 1875), and 
Earwaker’s East Cheshire ( 1877 ). 

_Clie.Sluintj a large village of Hertfordshire, 14 
miles N. of London. It is famous for its rose- 
gardens, and is the seat of a college, founded in 
1768 by the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire, and removed hither in 
1792. The building.s were much enlarged in 1868. 
Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 5579 ; ( 1881 ) 7735. 

Chesll Bank or Beach, a hank of gravel 
and shingle extending 16 miles from Bridport 
harbour and Burton Bradstoek to Poi-tland. It 
varies in height from 20 to 43 feet, and in width 
from 170 to 200 yards. Eor some part of its coui-se 
it hugs the shore, hut the Fleet comes between it 
and the land for nearly 10 miles from Ahbotsbuiy, 
famous for its swannery. Towards its west end the 
bank is composed of sand, grit, and flue gravel, 
but the materials get gradually larger and lai-ger 
as it is followed easWard. " Good authorities 
believe this bank was foi-med by the sea as a 
shingle beach in the ordinary way, that it formerly 
toucried the land throughout its entire courae, and 
that it has since been separated from the shore, 
and converted into a bar, By the denudation of the 
land behind it. (Hee map at Breakwater.) 

Chcsiicy, Framgis Rawdon, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, was horn in 1789 at Annalong in County 
Down. He was gazetted to the Royal Artil- 
lery in 1805. In 1829 he inspected the route for 
a Suez canal, which lie proved to be practicable. 
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His firat exploration of the route to India, by 
way of Syria and tire Euphrates, was made in 
1831, and he made three other voyages with the 
same object. The idea was taken up by govern- 
ment, who made a grant of £20,000 after his 
first expedition, but owing to the opposition of 
Russia It was never bronglit to a practical issue. 
He commanded the artillery at Hong-kong from 
1843 to 1847. In 1850 be published bis Expedition 
for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and in 1868 a Narrative of the Eujihraies Expedi- 
tion. He died at Mourne, 30tli January 1872. 
General Chesney’s Life by his wife and daughter, 
edited by Stanley Lane-I’oole, was published in 
1885. — His nephew, Colonel Cliaries Cornwallis 
Chasney (1826-76), was the author of the well- 
known Waterloo Lectures ( 1881 ), which were 
delivered hy him as professor at Sandlmrst. — 
A younger brother of the latter, General George 
Tomkyns Chesney, who was born in 1830, was 
appointed member of the Council of the Vicei-oy 
of India in 1886, and is known to be the author 
of the clever jcu d'esprit, The Battle of Dorking 
(1871), and of a remarkable novel. The Frivate 
Secretary ( 1881 ). 

Clicsuut. See Chestnut. 

CllCSS (Fr. echeas ; Ital. scacchi; Ger. schach ; 
Dutch i'c/idfiA:; Do'S' Bat. Indus scuecoi-tmt. Origin- 
ally from Persian sheih, ‘ a king,' thus literally ‘ tlie 
game of kings’), a game of skill for two players or 
parties, played witli figures or ‘pieces,’ which are 
moved on a chequered board. The game has ac- 
quired a great and unique importance throughout 
tlie world ; mainly, no doubt, in consequence of its 
extreme difficulty. It is the subject of a most ex- 
tensive literature, and its study has become rather 
that of a science tiian a recreation. The laws 
goveraing its play are identical in all countries. 

History. — lue origin of chess is the .subject of an 
almost hopeless controversy. It has been claimed, 
by wi'iters and by legends, for China, India, Persia, 
and recently with some show of reason, by a Spanish 
archreologist, for Egypt. As a matter of fact, traces 
of the game extend Beyond history, and are found 
among races so widely different that any scientific 
investigation of the matter may now be considered 
impossible. The game was probably introduced 
into Western Eursipe by the Arabs, or about the 
time of tlie Arab invasion (8th century) ; at aU 
events it was laiown among the onltnred classes 
before the Crusades (1005). As then played, it 
differed somewhat from modern chess and from the 
game as played in the East. One of the earliest 
references to it in literature is in a work, written 
about 1300, by Jacobus de Cessolis, a preaching 
friar, and entitled Liber de moribus hominnm et 
offieiis nobilimn super Ivdo Scaccorum. This work 
seems to liave found its way into several European 
countries, MS. copies of it existing in various lan- 
guages. An Englisli translation from the Freiich 
was printed hy William Caxton in 1474-75 under the 
title of The Game and Playe of the Chesse, and was 
the first book printed with metal types in England. 
Modern chess — i.e. the game as now played, dates 
from about tlie middle of the 15th century. A MS. 
discovered in the univeisity library of Gottingen and 
dated 1400 is the earliest treatise extant, although 
frequent mention of ehass is made by earlier poets 
and writers, The game found its first home in 
Spain, where Vicent (1495) and Lucena (1497) pub- 
lished two volumes, now of little value, of games. 
They were succeeded in 1610 by Damiano, a 
Portuguese, whose work, though restricted to a 
few openings, evinces considerable genius. It wae 
plagiarised most unsorupulouslv by several later 
writer's. Damiano was followed by Euy Lopez, a 
cleric of Saft’a in Estreinadura, who is perhaps 
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the most valuable of the earlier masters. His 
work, first published .at Alcala in 1661, m.ay he 
said to liave laid the found<ation of the modern 
theory of play, and the opening which bears his 
name is that which modern analysis has shown 
to be one of the .soundest yet invented. Lopez’s 
treatise was republished in Xenice in loSL and 
from this date the game seems to have left Spain to 
find <a home in Italy. Here eliould he mentioned 
Paolo Boi, a native of Syracuse, who, finding no 
worthy opponent in his own country, m.ade a 
lengtliened tour through the tlien most civilised 
part of Europe. He encountered and defeated 
eveiy m.a-stei of tlie game, including the hitherto 
invincible Riiy Lopez. His geniu.s, added to a pre- 
po-sessmg appearance .and a courteous demeanour, 
gained for him general admiration ; he was pat- 
roni.sed by C.atliarine de’ Medici and by Sebastian, 
king of 'Portug.al, both of whom confened high 
favouis upon him. The early Italian .school, which 
extended from about 1550 to'l620. Is identified with 
tlie n.ames of Polerio (1590) and hh followers, 
Salvio, Greco, anti others. It imay claim to he the 
most versatile and prolific yet founded, some of the 
most brilliant opening.s having come down to ns 
from it. At its close, about the time of the Thirty 
Years’ IVar, the study of ehe.s.s was somewli.at 
neglected, and there are no writers of note until 
the middle of the 18th century. At this time, 
however, two powerful, and to .some extent rival, 
schools .sprang up — tlie later Italian, led by Ercole 
del Rio and his commentators, Lolli and Ponziani, 
and the Novtliern school of Philidor. The former 
still confined itself to the study of openings and 
end-games j the latter turned its attention move to 
the middle game, advocating what is now kno\vn 
as ‘ nhay for position.’ Bofcli seliools, though opposed 
in tlieoiy, weie of the groate.st practical benefit to 
students ; their work was in a great measure com- 
bined by Allgaier, of Eltevn, in his well-known 
treatise published at Vienna in 1793. 

Begun in 17-15 by Stamina, a Syrian, and led so 
owerfully by Philidor, the English school had, 
uring this period, been steadily gaining strength 
and importance. Writers like Sarratt, Cochrane, 
Lcwi.s, and Walker were doing their liest to popu- 
larise the game, and they succeeded in giving it a 
footing in Brit.ain whicli it has never since lost. 
Throughout northern Europe its study became 
general ; in France, though there were few analyti- 
cal writere — Alexandre being the only one of import- 
ance — sucli playeis as Dcschappelles, Boncourt, and 
Da la Boiminnnais earned for the Parisian school a 
v'ery hivli reputation ; the last-named player was 
by far the strongest of his day. In Germany, then 
as now, chief attention was given to theory ; there 
were no veiy brilliant playens, hut tlie analytical 
work of Bilgiier and von dev Lasa still remains 
the standard. England, however, continued to 
maintain its supremacy, Some of the greatest 
European players crossed the Cliannel and settled 
in London, and Howard Staunton, who defeated 
the Frenoli champion, St Amant, came to be re- 
garded as the leading player in the world. Up to 
this time America had produced no player of raoi-e 
than local eminence ; hut at the congres-s held at 
New York in 1858, the first prize in the chief 
tourney was won by a youth of twenin'-one, Paul 
Morphy (1837~8i), of New Orleans. Thi,s player, 
who from the age of ten had shown a remarkable 
aptitude for the game, is admitted to be the 

f reate.st chess genius that lias jmb appeared. After 
is victory in New York he came over to Europe, 
meeting and defeating in turn the strongest players 
of London and Paris. It must always be a source 
of regiet that the world so soon lost his wonderful 
power. After his visit to Europe he aliandoned 
the game in order to follow his profession, that of 


advocate. He only partially recovered from an 
attack of insanity, and died at the age of forty- 
seven. From this time the history of chess ceases 
to he tliat of a few celebrated players, and must he 
gathered from the magazine.^ and weekly news- 
paper columns devoted to it in nearly every civil- 
ised country. Public interest in it ha.s of late 
years inereiised with great rapidity, keeping pace, 
it would seem, with the progress of intallectual 
development. In England, where at one tiurc or 
other nearly every great modern player ir.as resided, 
the game has attained a dignity and iirrpor-tance 
altogetlier beyond that of a mere pastime, and its 
recognition by the state as a means of mental 
training has been seriou.sly demanded. Every 
town and ritatry villages have at least one club — 
London having upwards of twenty ; and such 
centres a.s Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, five or .six. There are also nirmerorts 
county and district associations, holding periodical 
meetings in different towns in their provinces, and 
offering prizes for coirrpetitiorr among their irrcrii- 
hets. The British Chess Association, tlie most 
important federation of this kind, may fairly claim 
to represent national chess. Having its adnrin- 
istrative centi-e in London, it is governed by a 
committee of the most emineirt players tlrrough- 
out the kingdom, and its masters’ tournaments 
attract the strongest players from the Continent 
and America. In Germ.atry, where alnrost equal 
enthusiasm for ohe-ss prevails, every town has its 
club ; there are many state and class associations ; 
national tonrnaments are held at least once every 
year, .and international tonrrraments in turn witli 
other countrie.s. One significant association is that 
of the university and college chess olubs, wirich, 
supported by many of the professoi's and more 
advanced studerrts, are already beginnin^f to com- 
pete with the lay clubs in their re.speotivo cities. 
In France there are yet few provincial clubs, 
tliough their number is now inerea,sing. Paris is 
the centre of a very strong circle of players, and 
in the Cof6 de la R(genec posse.sses the moat cele- 
brated chess resort in Europe. Tlie Frenoli govom- 
ment has sliown its regard for tlio game iiy pro- 
viding prizes in more than one national toiiruament. 
Among other European countries where chess is 
studied, must be mentioned An.stiia and Italy. Of 
the former it is sufficient to s.ay tliat the metro- 
politan rhib can (1888) produce ten playors (the 
ordinary match team) who could pvobalily defeat 
the same number from any club in the world. In 
Italy the game is played in every town, and the 
Italian Chess Association holds an animal tourna- 
ment. In the New World, the United Btates of 
America is, aa may he .supposed, in advance of 
all other countries. Besides numerous city clubs 
(New Yolk alone having nine), theie arc .six state 
associations, and a recently organised federation 
of the university chibs. In Canada the game has 
gained entrance into the public .school, s ; tliero 
are clubs in nearly every town, and a national 
association. _ In Anstrala,sia there are state 
associations in Victoria, New South Wale.s, and 
New Zeataiid. A national tournament has been 
held with great success, and it is probable will 
now take place annually in one or otlier of tlie 
chief cities. 

Description . — The Bo.IRD. — C hess is jilayed on 
a square hoard divided by intersecting lines into 
64 squares. To facilitate calculation, every alter- 
nate smiare is black, or of a dark colour. The 
boai-d sliould he placed so that each player has a 
white square at his right-hand corner. 

The Men. — Tliere are ,S2 men ; 16 wliite, or 
of light colour, and 16 black, or of dark colour. 
Each player has 8 pieces (one king, one queen, two 
rooks or castles, two bishops, and two knights) 
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and 8 pawns. The following diagram represents 
the hoard and men properly arranged for play : 


Kg. 1. 

{N.B . — The king and queen noouny the two 
middle squares, the queen being on tlio .square of 
her own colour. ) 

The King, = K, moves only one square at 
a time, hut in any direction. 

Tile Queen, = Q, may move any number of 
’ squares in any direction in a straight 
line. 

The Rook or Castle, = R, may move any 
number of squares, but only in a direction 
parallel to the .sides of the board — not 
diagonally. 

The Bishop, = B, maj' move any number 
of squares in a straight line diagonally. 
(It will be seen that each bi.shop remains 
throughout the game on squares of one colour.) 

The Knight, = Kt ( or .sometimes in American 
literature, S, from the German Springer), 
moves to the next square but one of 
a dilFerent colour fioin that on which it rests. Its 
move forms the diagonal of a parallelogi-am of three 
squares by two. kni^it is the only piece 

having power to move over an intervening piece.) 

The Pawn, = P, moves one square forward 
only, but captures diagonally. For its firat 
move, but not afterward.s, a pawn may 
move two aquare,s, but if in doing so it pass an 
opposing pawn, the latter may take it as if it hod 
moved one .square only. A pawn which .succeeds in 
crossing the board must he exchanged for a queen 
or any otlier piece of the same colour, except aking. 

All pieces, except the knight, can move only 
across unoccupied squares, and all pieces (not the 
pawns ) capture in the direction of their moves. 

The object of the game is to take the opponent’s 
king, and wlien the kinir is attacked, warning must 
be given by tbe call of ‘ check,’ If the king can- 
not avoid the ‘ check ’ — that is, if he cannot escape 
capture by his opponent’s next move, he is ‘check- 
mate,’ and the game is over. Tlie game tlicrefore 
always stops one move short of the actual capture 
of the king. 


Laws . — Althougli the main niles governing chess 
play are identical throughout the world, them are 
.seveial minor questions awaiting a general 
settlement. A complete code of laws 
(which would necessarily he coinple.x), 
puhli.slied with approval and auLhoiity of 
the various national as.sociati()n.s, lias be- 
come almost a necessity. Where no puh- 
lislied code lias been fixed upon, the follow- 
ing may he enforced without injustice : 

[N.B . — In cases where no distinction is 
implied, the word 'piece’ is to he under- 
stood to include piece and pawn. ) 

Lots to lie drawn for first move, and 
afterwnids througlioiit a matcli or sitting 
each player has the first move alternately, 
whatever has been the lesult of tlie previous 
game. The player liaving first move lias a 
light to choice of men. If hoaid or pieces 
have been wrongly placed at the beginning 
of ,a game, tlie mistake may he rectified 
before four moves have been made, hut 
not atter. A piece touched must ho moved, 
if it can be legally, or unless, before toucli- 
ing it, the playei .say fadoube, or words to 
that ell'ect. ( If the piece cannot he legally 
inov’cd, the king must he mov'cd, but may 
not castle.) It moie than one piece he 
touched, the adversary may select wliicli is 
to he moved. An enemy’s piece touched 
must ho taken if it can he legally ; if not, 
the king muRt he moved, but may not castle, 
bloving the king is a penalty enforceable 
by the opponent, wlio must, however, en- 
force it before ho makes hia ne.xt move. A false or 
illegal move, and all moves made subsequently, 
must be revoked, and legal moves made in their 
stead. No penalty can be enforced if the opponent 
has made a move or touched a piece in rojily, If a 
player move out of his turn, lie must retract the 
move, but may be called upon by the opponent to 
play the piece touehed on his next move. If a 
player touch more than one square with a piece, 
lie may not, for that move, play it to any of tlie 
.squares so touched. If lie touch all the squares to 
wliieJi it can be qfiayed, he must pilay it to any- 
one of them his opponent chooses. In castling, 
the king must be moved first, or boLli pieces to- 
gether. A pawn advanced to the eightli .square 
must be exchanged for a piece (not a king) of 
the same colour, and the move is not complete 
until a inece is demanded. It i.s not necessary 
to call ‘clieck,’ but the player neglecting to do so, 
cannot enforce a penalty if his opponent does not 
notice the ‘check.’ A player may at any time 
call upoil hi.s advensary to mate him within fifty 
moves, and if at the expiration of such fifty moves, 
no capture has been made, no pawn moved nor 
mate given, a draw may be claimed. Bystanders 
may not interfere unless apiiealed to by a player, 
Hnle.ss board or men have been wrongly placed, 
or unless a false or illegal move has been made. 
In the last case, however, they liave no right to 
interfere until a move has been made in reply. 

Notation . — The nece.ssity for some method of 
recording mov'CS and games of chess has been re- 
cognised from a very early period. It is to he 
regretted that no universal notation has been 
adopted; as it i.s, the .systems wliicli are in vogue 
are all more or less dependent upon the language 
of the nation using tiiem. The modern systems 
of notation are sopaiahle into two classes, which 
diiler essentially ; The first, that adopted by 
Englisli and Latin speaking countries (France, 
Italy, &c,), has reference to tlie pieces. It is 
Somewhat cunihrou.s, hut is more descriptive and 
intelligible, The second, adopted by Germany 
and northem Europe, has reference mainly to the 
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board. It is moie concise and exact than the fiivst 
class. 

The following diagram will e.xjilain the English 
or Latin .system of notation ; 

■Jioyifl 


■ijsab 

I'srab 

•iwab 

bgf> 


■'>-'33 


i>snH 

Q R 8 

Q Kts 

Q B s 

Q8 

KS 

KBS 

KKt8 

K R8 

EH & 

SlH b 

5 a D 

s b 

E3 

3 3 51 

3?5IH 


QR7 

Q Kt 7 

QB7 

Q7 

K7 

KB7 

KKt7 

KB7 

S H b 

SlH b 

s a b 

s b 

S3 

8351 

8 55IH 

EH5I 

Q E6 

Q KtO 

QBO 

Q 6 

K6 

KB6 

KKtC 

KRC 

rab 

f mb 

tab 

tb 

f:A 

f 3 51 

^9513 

f’H51 

QK3 

Q Kfc 5 

QB5 

Q 5 

K 5 

KB 5 

K KtB 

KR6 

cab 

g 43 b 

gab 

9f) 

S 3 

e3 5r 

9 ^51 51 

GH5I 

QEl 

Q Kt4 

Q B 4 

Qt 

K4 

K B 4 

K Kt4 

KH4 

0 Hb 

grab 

cab 

9b 

0 51 

9 3 51 

(HH5I 

0 3 51 

Q R3 

Q Kts 

Q B 3 

Q3 

K 3 

K B 3 

K Kts 

Iv R3 

tab 

ira b 

tab 
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i33 

i 43 3 

iH5I 

QR2 

Q Ivt 2 

Q n 2 

Q2 

K2 

KB2 

K Kt 2 

KR2 

sab 

8 43 b 

sab 

8b 

8 51 

8351 

3 151 S 

8 TT 51 

QRsq. 

QKtsq 

QB.sq. 

Qsq. 

K hq. 

KB sq. 

KKtsq 

KRaq. 


■WHITE. 

Kg. 2. 

The squares on the hivsb rank are named after the 
pieces which occupy them at the beginning of the 
game; thus (beginning at the left hand) the ftrat 
S(;uare Is called the queen’s rook’s .square = Q K so., 
since it is occupied hy the queen’s rook. The 
second square is called queen’s knight’s square = 
Q lit sq. ; the third, queen’s bishop’s squaie = 
Q B so. ; the fourth, queen's square = Q so. , and so 
on. The squares on tlie fn.st rank are called /icwic 
sn!ia?'es. The liles are numbered according to their 
distance from the home squaie, and take 
tlie latter’s title. Thus the squares in 
front of the king’.s square are called liing’s 
second oi K 2, king’s third = K 3, and .so 
on to K S. Each ])layer numbers the 
squares from bis o-wn side of the board, so 
that each square has two names (White 
K B square is Black K B 8, Black Q ltd = 

AVliite Q E 0 , &c.). A reference to the 
diagram will make this clear. 

In recording a game, the moves of White 
and Black pieces are each arranged in 
column, the name of the piece is then 
given, and the square is indicated to which 
it moves — e.g. : 


should follow these moves with a boai d and men, 
and will see then that 'iVhite can onlj' move one of 
his bishops — i.e. the king’.s hisliop — and can only 
move it to owe hishop’.s fourth sqnaie — i.e, queen’s 
bishop’s fourtli. (The queen’s bishop cannot of 
course move at all, until released by the move of 
cither the queen’s pawn or queen’s knight’s pawn.) 
Black’s third move reqniies no further ex])lanation. 
AVliite’s fourth move, 4 B takes P (oli. ), means that 
his bishop captures one of the enemy'.s pa-wns and 
gives clieek. It is not necessary to ,say wliich 
pawn, since only one can he captuied — i.e. Black’s 
king’s bishop’.s pawn. For his fourth move, Black 
has little choice; lie must avoid the thieat of 
capture, and he does so hy taking the checking 
piece — ^i.e. king takes bishop. 

The English notation is .slioitened in some cases as 
followo, tlie same moves being recorded in each case : 


(a) 


White. 

P - K 4. 

Kt -KBS. 
B - B 4. 

B X P (ch.). 


Black. 

P - K 4, 

Kt - Q B 3. 
B - B 4. 

K X J5. 


Here the dash - .signifies ‘ to,’ and x signifies 
‘ takes.’ The mimhera of Black’s moves are omitted, 
since they correspond with those of Wliite. 

(fi) In some cases the dash Is omitted, and the 
moves recorded simply P K 4, ICt K B 3, B B 4, &e. 

(e) The moves are arranged in line. White’s 
move being fii'.st, thus ; 1 P to K 4, P to K 4, 2 Kt 
to K B 3, Kt to Q B 3, 3 B to B 4, 15 to B 4, 4 B 
takes P (ch.), K takes B. 

(rf) The moves aio written in tlie form of a 
fiactioii, White’s move being the mimorator, and 
Black’s the denominator, and the n umber of the 
move is denoted by a figure prefixed— e.g : 
,P-K4 „Kt-KB3 „B-B4 ,BxP(cb,) 
^•P-K4’ KxB ' 

We give a diagi-am of tbe board after the above 
moves have been played : 

Black. 


AVhite. 

1. P to K 4. 

2. KttoKB3. 

3. B to B 4. 

4. B takes P ( cli, ), 


Black. 

1. PtoK4, 

2. Kt to Q B 3. 

3. B to B 4. 

4. K take.s B. 


Here the figures give the number of the 
move, and 1 P to K 4 signifies that White 
for his first move plays a qiawn to the 
king’.s fourth square. It is not neoes.sary 
to say which pawn, since only one — i. e. the 
king’s pawn — can he moved to the king’s 
’oiirtli sqnaie. Black then has to play, 
ind makes a similar move, counting from 
lis side of tbe board. For bis second move. 

White plays bis knight to king’s bishop’s 
diird square, and again it is not nece.s.saiy 
,0 say which knight, since only the king’s 
cniglit can move to K B 8. Black’s second 
nove is ids qiieen’,s knight to queen’s bishoqi’s 
bird square. AWiite’s third move is king’s bisliop 
0 queen’s bishop’s fourth .square. The student 



Fi& 3, — Position after Black’s Fourth Move. 

Th® German notation (known sometime, s ns 
Pluhdors, from having been used in that master’s 
treatises on chess) consists in denoting the ranks 
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of squares, by a figure, and the files by a letter, in 
accordance with lig. 4 : 

Black. 


a 

h 

c 

d 

G 

/ u 

h 

1 

m 

J-H 

(^) 



wm 
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i 

■'i 

M 
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^ aM 
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\c ^4 

H 

B 







wM 

B 


ill 

mM'- 

H 

H 


R 




i 

H 

k 


k 

Wi A 







m 



d a 
White. 
Fig. 4. 


/ 


Thus, referring to the English system, the White 
king’s square is denoted by e 1, the Black queen’s 
square by d 8. In the Gertnan system all the 
squares are counted from White's side only. 

To denote a move, the lirst letter of the irieoe 
is given, then the square on which it stands, 
and lastly, the square to which it moves. 

The moves of pawns are not pr-ecodod by 
any initial letter. A capture is denoted by 
a colon placed after the move, check is reiwe- 
seuted by i', or a check and capture by J. 
Castling on the king’s aide Is denoted by 
0-0, and on the queen’s side by 0 - 0 - O. 
Taking tlie same moves as before, the game 
would he recorded therefore as follows : 


Castling, a double move allowed once on the 
part of each player in a game. The rook is moved 
to the square next the king, and the 
king is then moved to the other side. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show the operation of 
castling ; 

8 The conditions under which castling 
Is allowed are; (a) Tliat neither king 
nor rook have been moved ; ( J ) that no 
piece intervenes; (o) that the king is 
‘ not in cheek; (d) that the king does 
not cross a square commanded by an 
opposing piece or pawn. 

6 (Jhcch, the warning wliich must be 
given when the oqiponent’s king is 
attacked. 

5 Cheelmate, a position in wliioh the 
king cannot avoid capture on his oppo- 
nent's next move. Checkmate is fioni 
. thePoisians/iri/tindf, ‘the king is dead.’ 
Discovered clieeh, an attack which is 
opened on the king by the ; emoval of 
„ an inter veiling piece or pawn. 

" III the diagram ( fig. 7 ) the king is not 
in check ; hut if the rook he moved, the 
diagon.al with the hisliop is opened, and 
2 the rook is said to ‘ discover check,’ 

En ■passant . — A pawn which, having 
moved two square.s for its fust move, 
1 and thus passed an opposing pawn, 
may be taken, on the next move only, 
by the latter, m passant, 
h En prise . — A piece i« said to be on 

■prise when it is in a position to he cap- 
tured by ivn opposing piece or pawn, 
and is not properly defended. 

Exchange, tire capture of a piece in return for the 
loss of one ol equal value. To ‘ win the exchange ’ 

Fig. C.— Castling with King’s Iliwk. 

a, befiiie CflBtlnig 
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mfA, 







UA.,/// 
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h, nfler castling. 


White. 


Black. 

1. e 7 - c 5. 

2. Kt J 8 - e G. 

3. B/S - c5. 

4 . KeS -/ 7 : 


1. c 2 - e 4. 

2. Ktyl -/3. 

3. B/1 - c 4. 

4. Bc4-/7$. 

This system may be and is in some cases 
still finther abbreviated by the oiiiisaioii {«) 
of the initial letters of tlie pieces, or ( 6 ) of 
the .square from wliioh the piece moves ; and 
the moves may also be written in line or 
fiactionally as in the Latin sy.stem. 

Teciikical TERjia,— The following list is 
not exlia,n&tive, only the teims in general use 
being given : 

BUmlfold Chess, or Chess sans voir, the 
game played mentally, without sight of board 
or iiion. This almost inexplicable feat is not 
altogether one of memory, as is generally 
supposed ; it is rather the result of a special 
faculty not noce,saarily corresponding with 
that for ordinary chess. Some great masters, 
notably Mr J. H. Blackhxirns, of London, 
can conduct as many as txvelve games blind- 
fold simultaneously; and most players of fimt 
second rate strength can play at least one in 
way. 
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Fig. 6.— Castling witli Queen's Book. 
u, beroiQ castling. 
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6, after castling. 
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is to capture a rook in return for the loss of a bishop 
or kni^t. To ‘ lose the exchange ’ is to capture a 
bisliop or knight in return for llio loss of a rook. 
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Gamhit, a aanie iu whicli one player, at tlie Ije- anotlier i)iece. (Of cnuv»e a queen is selected in 
vohintarilv^acriiice^ part of his foiC6( often most casefs, a& the most ■valuable piece.) 

® y „ ^ n i,/-ic.T+.in-n in -whlPM T,hta L'l 


a pawn i for the salce of an ultimate advanta^'e. 
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Hig, 7. —Discovered Check. 

J’adoube, an expre.ssion necessary before a i)iece 
or jiawn way be touelied for the ])urpnse of adjust- 
ment, fee. The rule otherwise is that a piece or 
pa^Yn touched must he moved. 

Openimj . — The variou.s methoil.s of beginning the 
game have been the subjects of much .study, and 
are so complex as to elude anything like cxlianstive 
analysis. Openings aie classed as; (a) Gambits 
(see above), (h) Games, in which the line of play 
does not involve any sacrilice, and (e) Defences, 
whioli have reference to the line of play adopted 
by the .second player. Oiienings in wiiicli both 
players move the king’s pawn to king’s fourth 
square for their Inst raove.s are arbitrarily classed 
as ‘Regular,’ all others a.s ‘Irregular.’ All open- 
ings of repute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventons or from some country 
where they are popular. Stein its Gambit, Scotch 
Game, Iheneli Defence, are exainple.s. The study 
of openings is most difficult and practically end- 
less, and should not be begun until the s’tudent 
has some practical acquaintaiico witli the game. 

Problem, an inraginary position in which the win- 
ning line of play is artfully concealed, and has to 
be discovered iii^aceordauoe with given eoiiditioris. 

BtACK (i piecus). 
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WTE ( 5 pieces) Wliite to play and mate in two moves. . 

Fig. 8,— rroMom by "W. Skiukman, Grand Kapida, Michigan, D.S. A. 

^Qumuwj a y)awa, _the promotion of a pawn Whnt 


Stalemate, a position in which the king, though 
not attacked, cannot move without being 
subject to capture, and in which no other 
move by any other queoe or pawn is possible. 
The g.ame in this case is drawn. 

Time Limit, a condition of modern play 
under whiclr each player i.s compelled to make 
a certain rrurrrher of moves (getrei'ally twenty) 
in each Irorrr. The time is recorded by arr 
ingenioirs arrangement of clocks, one being 
set going when the other is stopped. 

Literature, — Tlie following works on oboss may 
he consulted with advantage : Tor Insfcory and litera- 
ture, aViO ffisiorn of Ohm, by Turbes ; Quelteii- 
studien zur Geschirhte dcs Sehuiitsjyicls, by Dr A. 
Tan der Linde (Berhtr, 1880). Tor laws, &c., Gheas 
Praxis, by H. Staunton. For tlieory, Tka Ohesa 
Player's Sandboek, by H. Staunton (1817-19), Handbudi 
dc.s Scliaekspiels, by Bilgncr and Vorr dor L.asa (Loip. 
1843; 6th ed. 1880); Pilhrcr diirrh die Schuclitheoric, 
byO. C'ordel (Berlin, 1888). Tor praotroo, Conk’sS/mopsi's; 
JVIorpliy’.s Games, and Pool, of the London Pournnment, 
ISSJ. For problems, The Chess Problem, by Fkrtol: and 
others. See also the Chess mugazinea. 

Chest, or Thouax, hr Arratomy, is the part of 
the body which lies beneath tiro neck and above 
the Abdomen (q.v. ), constituting the rrppermostof 
the two divisions of the trnirk, or that which 
contains tire heart and lungs. The ohG.4t is souro- 
what conical in form. Its sides are rounded, but 
in fvorrt atrd bebiird they are flattened. The apex, or 
upper end, i.s truncated, sloping downwards and 
forward.s ; of small .size, it pei'mlks of the passage 
of the gnllot, windpipe, certairr large vertrs ami 
nerves Donr the neck irrto the che.st, aitd of certaiir 
large ar Lerre.s orrt of tire chest. The hroad or lower 
end of the corre slopes downwards and backwards, 
and is shut in hy tihe diaplrragur — a largo muscular 
partition whicli projects U])wanls froirr the lower 
ribs, being convex towards the chest, and coircar’e 
towards tire abdomen. In llespiratimr (n.v.) the 
diaplrr-agnr descends hy its own nnismilar con- 
traction, while at the same time the ribs 
are drawn rrpward.s arrd ontwarebs hy the 
intercostal nruscles. 

Tlie slructur’es formirrg the walls of tire 
chost are ; ( 1 ) The hackhonc or .spiital 
colnimr; (2) twelve parrs of ribs; (!)) the 
sternunr or breastbone; (4) the Diapluagm 
(q.v.); and (5) tiro irrtercostal muscles. 
See Skeleton, Spinal Column, tkc. 

The contents of the chest are the heart, 
the great arteries and vein.s, the luirg;,, the 
trachea or windpipe, the hronchi or hrauolrcs 
of the trachea, loading to the luirgs, the 
co.sophagus or gullet, and tire Ihoracie duct, 
or general terrrrinus of the lymphatic systour 
of ye.sselh, hy which the chyle and lymph 
are discharged irrto the hr<i(id. lAir the 
organs of the chest, see the cut at Anoo- 
MEN. 

The very great importance of those parts 
to life, and tlreir great liability to dorairgml 
action, render's the chest tiro scat of a large 
proportion of the disea.ses which afflict 
hunrarrity, arrd especially of those which 
end in death ; for of the throe organ.s which 
Bichat called the ‘ tripod of life ’ — vis:, the 
brain, heart, and lungs — the ohe.9t contains 
two. The diseases of tire chest depend hr 
soino^ cases on alterations in its form, as 
hy Rickets (q.v.) and other disease, s afl’oct- 
ing the hones in early childlrood or in 
youth, as by too tight lacing in girls, 
are comraorrly called chest diseases are 


1 ’ai 1 u, p.iwii vt-tiar, are comraorrry cailen cliest rlrseases are 

which Iras crossed the board, to the power of mainly those of tire lungs and air-tubes, of which 
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the principal are consumption, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and bronchitis. These are treated in special articles : 
and for the diseases of the heart and other organs 
of the che.st, see Heaht, Aorta, OH.sopiiagus, 
&c. The examination of the ehest in disease is 
largely conducted by Amseultation (q.v.) and 
Percussion (q.v.). For measuiement lound the 
chest, see Man. See also Diagnoses. 

Chest, Military, is .a technical name for the 
money and negotiable securities carried with an 
■aimy, and intended to defray the current expensc.s. 
In the British army it is in the eliarge of officers of 
tliB Army Pay Department. — Chest at Chatham 
was the name of a fund for maimed and super- 
annuated seamen, administered at Cliatham from 
1590 till 1803, and subsequently at Gi-eenwicli, 
til! superseded by the regular naval pension 
system. 

Chester, an andont episcopal city, ninnicipal 
and parliamentary horongh, and liver-port, the 
capital of Cheshiie, on the right bank of tlie Dee, 
22 miles from the mouth of its estuary, 16 inilea 
SE. of Liveipool, and 179 miles NNW. of London. 
Cliester is one of tlio mo.st picturesque town.s in 
England. It stands on a rooky sandstone height, 
and is still suirounded hy the entire oirenit of its 
ancient walks, nearly 2 miles round, 7 or 8 feet 
thick, and forming a, promenade with p.arapets, 
where two persons can w.alk alireast. Tlie ancient 
gateways have been all rebuilt. The ea.slle, with 
the exception of ‘ Cmsar's Tower,’ has been removed, 
its site being occupied by bavracka and county 
buildings. The Dee is cro.s.sed by 
two bridges, the old picturesque 
bridge of seven arches, nmlthe new 
or Grosvenoi' Bridge, with a iiolile 
single aicli of stone 200 feet in 
length (seeBEiDOE, Vol. II. p.437 ). 

The two main streets cross each 
other at right angles, and iveie 
out out of the rook by the Homans 
4 to 10 feet below tlie level of the 
houses. These streets exhibit the 
curious arvangemont called the 
' rows ! ’ the front parts of their 
second stories, as far hack ns 10 
feet, form a continuous paved 
promenade or covered gallery, 
open in front, where there are 
pillar.s ami step.s up from the 
street below, with piivate liouses 
above, inferior shops and waie- 
houses below, and the chief shops 
of the town within. Tliere are a 
consideiahle number of the pic- 
tniesque old timber houses of the 
16th century, and many of tlie 
more modern buildings are in 
the same style of architecture. 

Chester Cntliedrai is an irregular massive struc- 
ture of crumbling sandstone, 375 hy 200 feet, with 
a massive tower of 127 feet. It was formerly 
tlie church of the abbey of St Werliiirgh, which 
for 650 years was one of the richest in England. 
It became a cathedral church after the dissolution 
of the mon.asteries. It is of various dates from 
Norman to Late Perpendicular, its mo.st strik- 
ing feature being the line Perpendicular window 
of the west front. The building has undergone 
extensive restoration under the direction of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. A part of St Jolin’.s Clmrch, 
a ruined Norman odilioe, has lately been restored. 
It was a cathedral church for some years during 
tho nth century, wlien the See of Lichfield was 
temporarily transferred to Chester. The present 
bbshoprio of Chester dates from the reign of Henry 
VIII. Other public buildings are the town-hall, 


the Grosvenoi Hotel, the general post-oliice, the 
fiee library, and the music-liall. Suburbs of villas 
have leeently ari.sen out.side the walls ; and a public 
park was opened in 1867. On the common called 
the Roodee tlieie is a racecouiae. The huge rail- 
way station, with a frontage of 1010 feet, is the 
centre of several important railways. Chester has 
manufactures of lead, oil, and chemicals, iion- 
foundries, and an iion-shipliuilding yard. The 
inakiug of boots and .shoes is an inqiortant 
industry. The navigation of the Dee has lately 
been greatly improved. 'The chief exports aie 
cheese, cojijier, cast-iron, and coal. Pop. (1851) 
27,756; (1871)35,257; (1881) 36,788 ; (1888) about 
38,000. The city is a county in itself. It has 
returned members to parliament since tho leign 
of Henry VIII., hut by the Distiihution of Seats 
Act, 1885, it lost one of its two niemhers. 

Cliesler was JJeva or Derana Ctistra, an im- 
portant Ilom.an station, ami lias yielded many 
Roman remains — as ma.sonij', coins, insorijitions, 
fibukp, altais, a hypocan.st, and a statue of Palla.s. 
The British name was Can-Icon : Clichtcr, alone or 
in coniiiositicu, represents the Anglo-Saxon Ccastcr, 
from the Roman Cusiru. After the depaituio of 
the Romans it wa.s held hy Britons, Saxons, and 
Danes ; and in 605 was laid utterly waste hy Ethel- 
frith of Nortlramhria. It remained an iiiclosure of 
waste walls— occupied at times, as in 894, hy a body 
of maranding Danes, till in 908 it was rebuilt by 
Ethclred of Meicia ; and pro.sperity came after 
942. Chester was the last place in England that 
held out against William the C'onqueroi ; not till 



In the Rows, Gliester, 

its capture (1070) was the duke really king of 
England. Heniw Lupus, nephew of the Conqueror, 
was created Earl of Chester, and until the time of 
Henry III. the Earis of Chester had tlieir own 
courts and parliaments at Chester, with eight 
suhfeuilatories and the superiors of the gieat 
religious liou-ses, Cheshire being then a county 
pal.atine. On the death of John, E.url of Chester, 
Henry III. made his eldest sou Earl of Chester, 
anti since that time the title has usually been held 
along with that of Prince of Wales by the eldest sons 
of English sovereigns. Llewelyn ravaged Chester 
in 1255. The twenty-five famous Chestei mysteries 
or religious plays hy Randle, a monk (1250-60), 
were acted rn the clmrch. After a long and 
memorable siege ( 1643-46), _ the inhahitants, who 
held out bravely for the king, Were starved into 
suiTonder. A projected Fenian attack on the 
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castle in 1807 proved aliortive. Among the bishops 
of Chester have been Pearson, Porteus, and Stubbs. 
Tiiuity Church contains the graves of Matthew 
Henry, the biblical coniinentatur, and tire poet 
Paniell. 

Chester, a city of Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Delaware, 15 miles SW. of Phila- 
delpliia by rail, with a military academy, large 
shipbuilding yard.s, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen goods, engines, &c. Oiiginally called 
Upland, it was founded by the Swedes in 1643, and 
i.s the oldest town in the state. Pop. (1860) 4631 ; 
(1880) 14,997.— South Chesteh, a manufacturing 
suburb, liad a pop. of 3664 in 1880. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel, genealogist, bom 
in Norwich, Connecticut, 30th April 1821, was a 
newspaper editor in Phiiadelpliia, and in 1858 came 
to England, where he edited the Registers of IVest- 
7iuitstcr (1876) and other registers; part of Ins 
copy of the Oxford matriculation register has been 
printed (1887), and hia extracts from the Bishop 
of London’s register were puhlislied under tlie 
title London Marriage Licenses (1887). Chester 
wasanLL.D. of Coliinibia College, and D.C.L. of 
O.xford, hut always retained tlie title of Colonel, a 
reminiscence of the honorary post of aide-de-camp 
to a Pennsylvania governor which he had once 
held. He died in London, 26tli May 1882. See 
Dean’s Memoir (1884). 

Chesterfield, a immicinal horougli in Derby- 
shire, on the Rother rivulet, 12^ miles SSE. of 
Sheffield by rail. All-Saints’ Cliurch ( circa 1350) 
lias a curiou.s crooked spire, 228 feet liigh, and 6 feet 
off the perpendicular ; in Trinity Church (1838) is 
buried George Stephenson. Other buildings are 
the town-liall (1857), the Stephenson, memorial 
hall, and the gi'ammar-aoliool (1574; rebuilt 1840). 
There are manufactures of silk, lace, earthenware, 
and maehinery ; and the neigUbourliood is ricli in 
coal, iron, and other mineralB. Brindley’s Chester- 
field Caual (1776) e.xteuds 46 iuile.s to the Trent. 
Pop. (1851) 7101; (1881) 12,221. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
E.iRL OF, state-sman, orator, wit, and man of 
letters, was the elde.st son of the third Earl of 
Cliestei'ilcld, and wa.s born in London, September 
22, 1694. He studied at Cambridge, made tlie 
grand tour, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for St Germains in Cornwall from 1716 to 
1726, when lie became Earl of Cliesteriield. In 
1730 he was made Lord Steward of the Household. 
Until then Cliesteriield, who was a "VVliig, had 
supported Walpole; but being ousted from his 
office because he bad objected to an excise biU 
introduced by that minister, bo went over to the 
oppo.sition, and proved liiinself one of Walpole’s 
bitterest antagonists. He joined tlie ministry 
I formed by the Pelhams in 1744, and was in 1746 
one of the principal .'■ecretaries of state. In 1748 he 
was compelled by ill-bealth and deafness to retire 
from public life. He was at one time on term.s of 
intimacy with Swift, Pope, and Bolinghvoke. Later 
in life, by obtruding on Samuel Johnson the patron- 
age wliieli he liad withheld till the publication of 
the Dictionary, lie drew from the lexicograplier 
the indignant letter which will keep his name in 
remembrance wMle English literature is read. 
Besides writing the well-known Letters to Ms Son, 
Chesterfield contributed several papers on subjects 
of the hour to The Craftsman and The World. He 
died on March 24, 1773. The object of the Letters 
was to form his natural son, Philip, into an 
accomplislied man of the world. They contain a 
good deal of shrewd and solid observation, but 
their teaching is not of an elevating nature. To 
shine in the world, to conform to the minute code 
of etiquette 1^111011 then ruled society, are the ends 


ou which the writer sots most store. Tile 
e.vpression is occasionally coarse, hut the worst 
feature of the hook is tire manner in whicli Cliesler- 
field handles the topic of gallantry, a topic to 
which he recurs with a most dmagi-eeable frequency. 
His letters were eilited by Lord Mahon (5 vohs. 
1845-53). See Sainte-Beiive’s Critical Essay on 
Chesterfield (Eng. brans. 1370), and W. E. Brown- 
ing’s liTt and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield (1874). 

Clicsterflclfi Inlet, a narrow gulf penetrating 
to tlie westward from the NW. of pliulson Bay, 
its extreme diraonsious being 250 and 25 miles. 

Cliester-Ie-Stl’cet, a market-town in the 
county of Durham, near the left bank of tlie Wear, 
6 miles N. of Durham city. The seat of tlie Bishop 
of Bernicia from 883 to 995, it has an old collegi- 
ate clmrcb (restored 1802), with a spire 156 feet 
high ; whilst in the neighbourhood are Lauibtoii, 
Lumley, and Ravensworbli Castles, the seats of the 
Earls of Durham, Scarborongh, and Ravensworth, 
Coal-mines and ironworlcs are nmnerous. Pop. of 
township ( 1851 ) 2580 ; ( 1881 ) 6646. 

€Iiestmit, or ClIESNUT {Castanca], which 
must he clearly distinguished from the Horse Cliest- 
mit described below, a genus of Cupulifonc, closely 
allied to tlie Beech (Fagus), and distingui-slied from 
it by long male catkins, longitudinally set witli 
group.s of llowens, a 6-8-celled ovary, and com- 
pressed rounded nuts. The name is ilerived from 
tlie town of Castanum, in Tbt's.saly. The Conimon, 



Branchlet, with Catkins, of Common Chestnut 
( Oastanca valgaria ) : 
ft, fruit; b, seed. 


Spanish, or Sweet Ciiostnut (C'. milgaris], is .said to 
have been first brought from Asia Minor, but Iia.s 
long e.xtended over the .south of Europe, whoi'e 
it has become completely natuvaliseil, and forms 
extensive woods. It is an ornamental and stately, 
or, In exxjosed situations, a very spreading tree, of 
great size and longevity ; the famous chestnut-tree 
of Totworbh in England was known as a boundary- 
mark in the reign of King John ; while a yet more 
celebrated tree on Mount Etna is said to have 
measured 204 feet in ciroumferenoe. The timber is 
durable and bawl, and is used in house-huilding, 
for making furniture, and for many other purposes. 
The timber described as chestnut in ancient Imild- 
ingB is usually, however, really oak, The hark is 
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Used for tanning, Imt is wortli only about half the 
price of oak-havk. Young chestnut-trees are much 
esteemed for hop and espalier poles. The chestnut 
is therefore frequently grown in England as copj)ice- 
wood ; hut it succeeds rrell as a timber-tree even in 
Scotland, although it does not generally ripen its 
fruit. In Devonshire, however, and in so)ne other 
parts of England, it is planted as a fruit-tree. It 
succeeds tliroughout all the middle latitudes of 
Germany, hut dislikes a damp foggy atmosphere. 
It prefers a dry light .soil, and .succeeds only where 
there is a dry subsoil. The nuts are generally three 
ill each husk. They form an important part of the 
food of the poor in the south of Europe, being used 
either roasted or boiled, and are ground into flour, 
and made into a kind of bread. They contain 16 
per cent, of sugar, and by pressure yield a fer- 
mentable sugary juice. lylieii cultivated a.s a 
fruit-tree it is generally grafted, by which means 
the better varieties are secured. A variety with 
golden-edged foliage, and another with thin thread- 
like divided leaves, are sometimes cultivated for 
their foliage. Other species also bear eatable 
fi’uits ; those of the American Chestnut ( 0. amcri- 
caiia), a tree much resembling the common chest- 
nut, and of the Dwarf Chestnut, or Cliinqiiapin 
{C. pumila], a low tree, or more generally a shrub 
of 7-8 feet higli, are used in America.— A number 
of species are natives of the East. The inhabit- 
ants of the mountains of Java eat the fruit of the 
Silveiy Chestnut (C. arf/antea), and the Tungmrut 
(C'. Tuiiffumit], boiled or roasted, like the conmion 
chestnut. Both of these are large trees, the Tun- 
gurrut reaching a heij^ht of 150 feet. Closely akin 
to the true chestnuts is the Californian Chinquapin 
( Castanopsis OhrysophxjUn , ). 

The Horse-chestnut ( yEscidus Ilippocastamim) 
is a wholly distinct Sapindaoeous tree, supposed to 
have boon introduced from Asia about the middle 
or latter half of the 16th century ; and of which 
the exceptionally magnificent foliage and blossom, 
rapid growth, stately size, and general elFect Iiave 
made it a favourite amon" arboriculturists, though 
the timber is .soft and of little value. It forms 
singularly elleotive aveiiuos ; those of Bushy Park 
at Hampton Court Palace near London are well 
known and largely' visited, iwrticulaiiy ivhen in 



Branch, with Blossom, of Horse-chestnut 
(Jhovjlus Stppocaatanum) i 
«, vertical section of single flower ; t, fruit ; c, a single seed, 
its coat partly removed, 

flower. The palmate leaves and terminal racemes 
or panicles need no description, while the charac- 
teristic .S-lobed, thick, prickly capsule, with its one 
or two (rarely three fully developed) beautifully 
marked and coloured seeds, is among the most 
familiar recollections of childish treasure-trove in 
early autumn. Other species and varieties have 


also been introduced, of which jdS. iiidica i.s prob- 
ably the handsomest. jE. riihicAimla, the so-called 
scarlet-llowered horse-chestnut, although sometimes 
described as a native of North America, is perliaps 
only a variety of the preceding. The American 
.si)ecie,s of ^Esculus and its practically indistinguisli- 
ahle ally, a sub-genus Pavia, are popularly termed 
Buck-eye. N one is so beautiful, or at least possesses 
such a combination of beauties, as the common 
horse-chestnut; but P. californica, although only 
reaching a height of 12 to 15 feet, has a singular 
wealth of fragrant blossom. P. rubra, with its 
many varieties, is the Red Buck-eye. 

In Queensland the seeds of Castano-gpex'xmiM, a 
leguminous tiee, aie sometimes eaten like chestnuts, 
aud so called ; similarly is it at the Cape with tlie 
seeds of Brabtjuin steflatmn, a Proteaceous plant. 
The so-called iwafci'-eheatnut of Europe is the 
curious homed mit of Trapa natans (orcfer Halora- 
giace.'e), and is an article of food in southern 
Europe, China, and Cashmere. See Trapa. 

€ltct]iain, Humphrey (1680-16,53), a Man- 
chester merchant and cloth iiianufactiirer, founder 
of a liluecoat Iiospital and of a public library at 
Manchester (q.v.). See BOOK-CLUll. 

CllCttlC, Henry, a dramatist and pamphleteer 
of the IGtli century, was editor of Greene’s bfroat’s- 
worth of IFi't ( 1592), wrote thirteen plays of con- 
siderable merit, and W'as part author of thirty-five 
others, including Pobhi Mood in tw'o parts, Patient 
Qrinel, The Blind Bcyc/ar of Betlmal Green, and 
Jane Shore. In Meres’s Palladis Tamia (1598) he 
is mentioned ns one of ‘ the best for comedy 
amongst us.’ Of his other works, liis Kiml-IIarVs 
Dreamc (1593?) and Endande’s Monrning Oanhent 
(1603) are of interest, tlie foniier as containing an 
apolo^' undoubtedly intended for Shakespeare as 
one of those wiiom Greene had attacked ; the latter, 
a stanzii .su])pose(l to he addres.sed to Slialcespeare 
as ‘ silver-tonged Melioert,’ Chettla died about 
1607. 

Chevalier, an honorary title given, especially 
in the ISth century, to younger sons of Frenoli 
noble families. Brought up in eonqiarative luxury, 
and left at the death of then- fathers almost entirely 
unprovided for, these meu generally lived at the 
expense of others, as a sort of aristocratic parasites, 
even wdieii they did not prefer recourse to ench less 
honourable means of livelihood as gave occasion to 
the synonym for swindler, cheveUier d'industrie. 
In the plays of the 18th century the chevalier is a 
constant figure.— -Both the Old and Young Pretender 
were called the Chevalier by their partisans. 

Clicvaller, Michel, an eminent French 
economist, was born at Limoges, January 13, 1806, 
and was trained as an engineer. At first an 
ardent St Simonian^ and busy contributor to the 
Globe, h6 attached liimself to the party of Enfantia, 
and took an active part in the compilation of the 
famous propagandist Bttn'e Nomxeau. After six 
months' iinni'isoiiment in 1832, he had the prudence 
to retract all tliat he liad written in the Globe con- 
trary to Christianity and against marriage. Soon 
after ho w'as sent by Thiers to inquire into the 
systems of W'ater and raihvay coininnnication in 
tlie United States. In 1837 he published his chief 
w'ork, Bes InUi-ets Mat&riels en Frcmce. Ho was 
made a oouiicillor of state in 1838, and was 
appointed in 1840 to the chair of Political Economy 
in the Collfege de France. In 1845 he was returned 
by Aveyron to the Charaher of Deputies, After 
the revolution of 1848 he made onslaughts that were 
never met upon the socialism of Louis Blanc in 
Questions de Tramilleurs, as well as in the Mevue 
des Deux Mondes and the Journal des Dtbais. 
A number of these vigorous and masterly ariicles 
were collected under the titles, Lettres sur 
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VOrf/anisaiioH du TruvciU (184S) ii'ii'l Qucbtions 
2 mlitiqtics ct soctnlcs (1S52). A free-tiadcr in 
economics, CUeviiliev in 1860 aided Coljden in caiiy- 
iii" into effect the coinnioieial treaty hetireeii 
France and England. I’or tliE he tvas cieated a. 
senator and Grand Ofticer of the Legion of Honour. 
He took an active interest in the great exliihitions 
at Loiuloii ( 1862 ) and Taris ( 1S67 ). He died at 
Montpellier, '28th Nnveinhor 1879. 

('lievaUY-df-FriSC (Er., ‘Eiiesland lunses,' 
so called as having heeii first insed in Frie.s- 
laiid during the ivans of the 17th century) is a 
inilitary obstacle of the form shoivn in the 



figure. It is difficult to make unless .skilled 
lahoiir and the necessary inateiials, such as iron 
railings, gas-pipes or hop-poles,^ are at hand, hut 
is kejit in a fortress as an article of .store. The 
pattern imed hy the British army consists of a 
cylindrical iron tube, 0 feet long and cahout 5 niches 
in diameter, jiieroed with 1'2 hole.s to icceive ns 
many .spears of the same length, which are packed 
ill tile tube when not required. Several lengtlrs 
connected hv chains may he used as harriers or as 
obstacles in the ditch of a fort, or in any place 
where required. It U, however, nenevally easy 
to roll tlieiri out of the ivay. thongli at the siege 
of Badajoz, during the reuinsnlar war, one formed 
of swoiil-ldades fixed into beams of wood, and 
placed in the hieaoli, was found to he a voiy 
serious obstacle liy the Ilritish storming party. 

Clievet. See Ar.sE. 

Cheviot Hills, a mountain-range oeeuiiyin*' 
eoiitignons parts of the counties of Novtlniinherland 
and Iloxlmrgli, on the English and Scotch borders, 
ami running 35 miles from near the junction of the 
Till and Tweed, in the NE,, to the soiirce.s of the 
Liddel, in tlie ,SW. The principal points are 
Cheviot Hill (2876 feet) and Teel Fell { 196-1). West 
of Carter Fell, these hills chiefly consist of Silurian 
rocks overlaid hy Old lied Sandstone, and Lower 
Carboniferous strata, with which various igneoim 
locks arc associated. The east portion of the range, 
incinding higlier and more or less conical and 
abrupt hills, is built up aliiio.st exclusively of 
ancient lava-flows and tiitfs (porjiliyrito and por- 
phyrite-tufl), which are traver.sed by a iiiass of 
angite-granite, and by veins of felaite, dike.s of 
basalt, &c. In the Cheviot Hills are the sources of 
the Lidilel, Tyne, Coquet, and some of the branches 
of the Tweed. Grouse aliouud, and the golden 
eagle is occasionally seen. These hills afford pas- 
ture for the Cheviots, a superior breed of sheep. 
They have been the scene of many a hloody contest 
between tlie English and Scotcli, and the name is 
commemorated in tliat of the faiiiou.s old balliid of 
Chevy Chase, for the history in which see Ottee- 
BUKJI. See five articles hy Professor James Geibie 
in Good Words (1876). 

Chevreul, Michel Eugene, a great Frencli 
chemist, horn at Angers, August 31, 1786. At 
seventeen he wont to Paris, where he pursued the 
study of cheinisUy at the College of France, under 
the famous Vauqnelin, with .such zeal and success 
that at twenty he was allowed to take cliarge of 
tlie lahoratory. He next lectured at the College 
Cliavlemagne, and was appointed special professor 
of Chemistry in charge of the dyeing department 


at the Gobelims. In 1826 lie took his seat m the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 18.30 hecame diiector 
of the Sliiseiim of Natural History. One of liis 
earliast discoveries was that of margaiine, oleine, 
and stcariiie in oils and fats. Flis studies in fatty 
bodies and ins theory of saponification iiave opened 
up vast industiics. Between the yearn 1828 and 
1864 Chevrenl .studied coloiius, piihlisliiiig imporlant 

meinoirs from time to time, liiis patriaich of tlie 
scientific world, ‘le doyen des ctudiaiits do Phance,’ 
as he loved to he called, kept up his .studies ahno.sb 
to his death, April 9, 1880. In 1886 the liundiedth 
anniversary of Ills liirth was celebrated with great 
enthnsiasiii- A nietlal 'Nvah htmek, aiiu a giiiiid 
f6te given at the Mufeenin in his honour, ^\^h\\o he 
was presented "with liis hnsfc by his eollea^uus at 
the Academy of Sciences. Ghevreul was I'.li.S. and 
a Coniniandei* of the Legion of Honour. Lesides 
papers and memoirs iniiumerahle in the loa\ned 
loumals, he nuhlished work.s on dyeing (1831), 
on the optical effects of silk .stuffs, on cnlonrs and 
their apiilicatioiitu the industrial arts ( 1864 ), and iiis- 
torias of chemical science (1866) and of tlicories of 
matter (1878). His Do la BayiiMa divinutoirc, clti 
J-‘cii(/ide explornieur et das Tables lournantes ( 1854 ), 
is the liest book on the subjects which it treats. 

Chevron, in Avchitoeture, a iiunildiug in the 
form of a .succe.s,sion of clievrons, otherwise called 
a zig-zag monldiJig. In general, it is chni'actcilstic 



Chevron or Zigzug, Andover, Hnuta. 


of Norman architecture, Itulis also found with tho 
nninteil arch, during the transition ]ieriod from 
Norman to Early Englisli. 

CuEVKON, in Hovaldry, an ordinary formed of 
two liaii(l.s, joined together at the top, and deKuoiul- 
ing to the e'xtremitie.s of the shield in tho form of 



a pair of compasses. Chevrond, a diiniimtive — half 
the .size — of the ehevron. 

CllEVEON is also the name of aV-shnped hand 
of worsted hraid or gold lace, worn on tlie sleeve 
by non-conimissionocl offioers of the British army ns 
a badge of I'ank. Four cbevroiiR indicate .a ser- 
geant-major or .staff-serneant, three a .sergeant, two 
a corporal, and one a bombardier in tlic artillery, 
a second coi'jwral in the enghiecrs, and a lance- 
corporal in other branobes. Good-condnet badfjes 
arc precisely similar, but the point i.s upwards in- 
stead of downwards. Tliey are worn by noii-coin- 
inissioned oflieer.s below the rank of sergeant, and 
by private aoUUers as well. A similar use is made 
of chevrons in the armj'- of tho United States and 
other conntries, 

CliCVl'Otalns, or Mouse-deeu {Tmyulidm), a 
family of small ungiilate.s, iutermediato between 
true deer and bogs. The family inohiduH two 
genera, Tragulms and Hyniuosclms, often confused 
with musk-deer, with whicli they have no spooial 
connection. As to ehai'acters it isiay he noted that 
they liave no upper front tooth, but well -developed 
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pointed canines, esjjecially in tlio males ; there are 
four complete toes on each foot ; there are no homs 
nor musk-glands ; the stomach has no distinct 
manyplies, and tlius only three chambers j the 
placenta is dill'use. Traguhis is represented hy a 
number of small species from southern and south- 
eastern Asia, Malay Arcliipelago, &e. ; T.javanniciis 
is imich eaten. Ilyomosolms i.s rejn'e-sented hy a 
single species (IT. aquatinis) from the we.st coast 
of Africa. It is rather larger and .stouter than 
Tragulus, and has aquatic habits. The family 
dates fi’om the Miocene period. See Uiigula.tes. 

Clicvy Cliase. See Otterburx. 

Chewillg-gnin, a irreparation the use of which 
has become" a wide.spreail habit in the United 
State.s. It is made from a gum called Chicle, pro- 
duced hy a Me.xican tree allied to the india-rubber 
tree, and lir.st imported in 18G7 with a riew to its 
employment in india-ruhhor manufacture. Tim 
gum is sweetened, and may he llavoured with 
pepjierniint, liquorice, tolii, or other Jlavouriny 
substances, and is now supplied by automatic boxes 
at railway stations and other public places. 

Cheyeillie, the capital of lYyomiiig territory, 
U.S. , situated on the easteni slope of the Laramie 
Mountains, at the height of 6000 feet above the sea. 
It i.s an important station of the Union Pacific 
Railroad at its junction with the Denver Pacific and 
Colorado Central railroads, and is 106 miles N. of 
Denver, and 316 miles W. of Omaha. Coal and 
iron are found in its neiglihourlinod. Clieyeime, 
settled in 1867, had in 1870 a population of 1450 ; 
in 1880, 3436 ; in 1888, about 8000. 

CllcycimC llKlianS; a warlike branch of the 
Algonquin stock, originally on the Red River 
of the North, later on the Cheyenne River in 
Wyoming, and as far south as tlie Arkansas. From 
1801 to 1867 the government had frequent wars 
and other trouhlo.s with them. They are now 
partially settled in Indian Territory. 

C’lievue, George, physician, wa.s hoin in 1671 
at Metiiliok, in Aberdeenshire, and, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
practice in 1702, in which year ho was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Full living made him 
enormously fat '{thirty-two stone weight), as well 
as asthmatic, hut from a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet he derived .so much benefit that 
he recommended it in all the later of his dozen 
medical treatises, Avhioh included A Ntxo Theory 
of Tevers (1701); Philosopldcul Principles (if 
Natural Eeiigion ( 1705 ) ; Essay of Health and 
Long Life (1725), and The English Malady, a 
Treatise on Nervous Disorders (1733). Cheyne 
died at Bath, 13th April 1743. 

Ulieyiiej Thomas Kelly, one of tlie foremost 
Old Testament scholars in England, was horn in 
London, September 18, 1841. Eiiucaled at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and Worce.ster College, 
Oxford, he carried off among other honoura the 
Chancellor’, s modal for the English essay, and be- 
came Fellow of Balliol College in 1869.' He was 
rector of Tendring in Essex from 1881 to 1885, when 
he wa.s appointed Odel profe,s.sor of the Riterpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. He was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and has contributed 
many articles on biblical questions to the magazines 
and reviews. A critic of ripe scholarship and re- 
markable clearness in exposition, free from the 
tendency to rash destimctiveness that mars the 
work of so many of the best contemporary critics in 
Germany, he has done much to advance hibRcal 
science in England without weakening the real 
buttresses of tlie faith. His chief boo]« are The 
Prophecies of Isaiah (1880; 3d ed. 1885); Exposi- 


tion of Jercniiah and Lamentations {IS&'i) ; and The 
Book of Psalms, or Praises of Israel { 1888). 

Chliatl-Sgarll is the soutli-ea«t division of the 
Central Provinces of India, with an area, including 
feudatory state.?, of 39,761 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 
4,612,705. It is mainly a vast fertile plateau, and 
has of late become a great centre of the Indian 
grain trade. Dongargiion is the caiiitiil. 

Clliabrera, Gadriello, an Italian poet, horn 
at Savona, 8th June 1552, He was educated at 
Rome under the care of his uncle, after whose death 
he entered the service of Cardhial Cornaro, hut was 
obliged to leave it for revenging himself upon a 
Roman nobleman who had wronged him. He 
married at fifty, and after an easy and well-spent 
life, died at eighty-five, 14th October 1637. Chia- 
hrera’s poetieiil faculty blossomed late. An en- 
thusiastic student of Greek, he conceived a great 
admiration of Pindar, and stiove not un.successfully 
to imitate him. lie was not less happy in catching 
the naif and pleasant spirit of Anacreon ; his can- 
zonette being distinguished for their ease and 
elegance, while his Ldtcre Fcnnigliari was the fust 
attempt to introduce the poetical epistle into 
Italian literature. Chiahrera also wrote seveial 
epie.s, l)ncolic.s, and dramatic poems. Collections 
of Ids lyrics, under the title lUnic, were piihlished 
at Rome in 1718 (3 vols,), at A^’enice in 1737 (5 
vols.), and at Milan in 1807 (3 vols.). Pielixedis 
a naif hut interesting fragment of auiohiograiihy, 

ClliaTia ( ancient Ctanis), a river of Central Italy, 
originally a trilmtary of the Tiber, watering the 
perfectly level A'al di Chiana, which its overflow 
(see Chiuisi) rendered once the most pestilential 
di.striotof Italy. The bed was deepened in 1789- 
1816, and in 1823 extensive hydraulic works weie 
undertaken for further improving tlie river-couiso, 
and for leading a rioithern branch, through canals, 
to the river Amo, a few miles below Arezzo, the 
aoutheru stream reaching the Tiber through the 
Paglia at Orvieto. The double stream is 60 miles 
long, and ^ to 1 mile broad ; and the distiiet has 
since become one of the most fruitful in all Italy, 

Chianti, an Italian mountain-range, in the 
province of Siena, clothed with olh'c and mulherry 
trees and vines ; the mountain gives name to an 
excellent red wine grown here. 

Chiapas, Las, a state of Mexico, on the Pacific, 
adjoiidng Guatemala. Largely a part of the table- 
land of Central America, it enjoys a delicious 
climate ; and where the navigable Rio Chiapas cuts 
through the middle of the plateau, the valleys are 
among the most fertile portions of the republic, 
although the country is still almost everywhere 
clothed with primeval forest. Area, 21,275 sq. m.; 
po25. (1882 ) 205,302, cjricllj' ahorighre.s. Capita], 
Ban Cristobal. Near Palenque, one of its towns, 
are most exlerrsive and magnrlicent ruins. 

Clhiarailioil'te, a town of Sicily, 30 miles W. 
of Syracuse, with trade in wine. Pop. 9364, 

ChlaTi, a town of Lombardy, 13 miles W. of 
Brescia hy rail, with manufactures of .silk. At one 
time strongly fortified, it is memorable for the 
victory here of the Au-strians, imder Prince Eugene, 
over the French and Spaniards, under Villeroi, 2d 
September 1701. Pop. 5999. 

Chiai'-oscu'rO (Itah), an ar-tistic term, com- 
posed of two Italian words, the one of which 
signifies light, the other darkness or shadow. But 
chiar-osouro signifies neither light nor shadow ; 
neither is it adequately described hy saying that 
it is the art of disposing of both the lights and 
shadows in a picture, so long as either is regarded 
apart from the other. It i.s rather the art of 
representing light in shadnia and shadow in light, 
so that the parts represented in shadow shall still 
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Ijave tUe oleavness and wariiitli of thobS in light, 
and those in light the depth and softness of those 
in shadow. It is not the making of the one die 
softly and gradually away into the other, hut the 
pre.servation of hotli in combination, as we con- 
stantly see it in nature, ndien the light is not the 
mere "glare of the sim .striking on a particular 
object, nor the slmdow the entire absence of the 
influence of light. That the .sldlful treatment of 
chiar-nsenro l.s a matter of extreme difficulty is 
plain enough from the very small number of artists 
who ever attain to it. Still, it is a branch of art 
without the mastery of which no painting can he 
successful in any department. It is as indispens- 
able in porfcrait-paintinw as in the highe.st depart- 
ments of ideal arts ; and though a just and even a 
lofty conception of the subject may he distinctly 
indicated by attention to form alone, it is im- 
possible that its realisation can ever he .satisfac- 
torily accomplished by any one who has not 
mastered this most subtle moile of handling colours. 
The only mode by which a knowledge of chi.ai'- 
oscuro can he attained, so as to apply it to 
practice, is by studying it as exhibited in the 
woi'ks of such painters as Titian, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, and Correggio. 

€]lia.StolitC, a variety of the mineral Anda- 
lu.9ite (f[.v.). 

CJiia'vai’i, a port of Italy, 24 mile,9 ESE. of 
Genoa by rail, with a number of fine churches and 
palaces, fisheiiea, and some trade. Pop. 8582. 

Clllavcniia, a town of Lombardy, beautifully 
situated to the north of Lake Como, on the way 
to the SplUgen Pass. Pop. 2848. 

Clllca, a dyestuff giving an orange-red colour 
to cotton. It i.s obtained by boiling the leaves of 
a species of Bignonia (iJ. chica), a climher of the 
hanks of the Cassiqniare and the Orinoco. The 
Indians use it for painting their bodies. See 
BlGNOSI.tCEi'E.— C hio.V, or CniCH.-t, is also the 
name of a kind of beer made from Maize (q,.v.). 

Cliicacolft, a town of the district of Gnnjam, 
in the Madras province, on the Languliya Rivei', 
567 miles NE. of Madras by the Grand Trunk Road. 
Eor many years it was a military .station, and has 
a reputation for muslins. Pop. (1881) 10,355. 

Chicago (pronounced Shelccihgo) is situated in 
the noi'tli-east corner of the state of Illinois, about 
the fork and mouth of the Chicago copyright issu m us. 
River, on the west shore and near by j. b. tippincott 
the head of Lake Michigan, in 41“ oumpnny. 

52' N. lat., and 87° 35' \V. long. The city covers 
an area of nearly 37 sq. m., or 23,680 acres, 
and is divided by’ the river and its brauches into 
north, south, and rvest ‘sides,’ which are connected 
with each other by tliii-ty-three bridges, and two 
tunnels for vehicles and passengers. The river 
frontage, counting both sides, extends 41 miles. 

Joliet and Marquette visited tlie place in 1073, 
and a rude church was erected by the latter in the 
following year. At a subsequent date the French, 
in extending their possessions to New Orleans, 
built a fort here, which was afterwards abandoned. 
In 1795 the Indians, who had been very trouble- 
some, agreed to a treaty whereby they, among 
other thmgs, ceded to tlie government ‘ one piece 
of land, six miles square, at the mouth of the 
Chekajo River, emptjung into the south-west end of 
Lake Mchigan, where a fort formerly stood and 
near the mouth of the river ‘ Fort Dearborn ’ was 
built in 1804. The history of Chicago as a city 
dates from 1837, when it was incorporated, with a 
population within its limits of 4170. In 1840 the 
first census was taken, the inhabitants numbering 
4479. In 1845, however, these figures were nearly 
trebled, the statistics showing 12,088. Since that 


time the city has made prodigious strides in extent 
and in the acquisition of wealth. From a small 
trading village it has exjjanded into a great 
metropolis, ranking, in the United States, second, 
only to New York. It is the largest grain market 
in the worhl ; and more hogs arc killed, and more 
pork, Itacon, and lard shipped, than in and from 
any other two cities on the continent. It.s riqnd 
growth has continued, and the population wa.s in 
1S90 returned at 1,086,000. 

The site on which to rear such a city was any- 
thing but enticing, the land in places being barely 
on a level with the lake ; hut thoroughfares were 
gradually raised from 8 to 12 feet, and the .surround- 
ing lots qn-ogressively filled in. Now Chicago has 
some of the fine.9t streets (laid out with mnihe- 
matical regularity ; cf. map) in all America, notably 
Michigan Avenue and Drexel Boulevard, and its 
thoroughfares measure altogether 640 nriles. 'riiere 
are four city railway companies, with 113 miles of 
track ; considerable qiortioius of the north and south 
side road.s being worked by the cable-car system. 



Tlie durlt shadfiig sliows the area of the great fire. 


Among the irublio buildings of Chicago, many of 
them noted for their architectural beauty, arc 
the new Boaril of Trade building', of grairite, with 
a tower, rising 304 feet from the street level ; 
the county court-house and cily-hall, a structure 
of Silurian Ihnestone and Mains granite, erected 
at a cost of rrearly 86,000,000 ; the criminal court 
and county gaol ; the United Stales cusl.om-houHO 
and post-office; the Art Iii.strtnto building; Ihe 
Dearborn Observatory ; the Exqrosition linilding, 
an inrmense structrrre on the lake front, fre- 
quently_ used for concerts and exhibitions ; ihe 
Auditorium, a public hall, with a seating capacity 
of 7500 ; 20 theatres, and several imrsic-halls ; 34 
hotels, some palatial rir size and aqipointments ; 
the Cook County ITo.spital, with accommodation for 
800 patients; 6 otlier hospitals, and 25 orphan 
asylums and other benevolent institutions. 

Chicago is also a city of church buildings, yet it 
contains fewer church-going people in proiiortion 
to its poqnrlation than any other Amoi'ioan city. 
All the^ places of amusement — theatres, concert 
halls, diine_ museums, summer gardens, &c,— -are 
crowded with the working-olas.ses ou Sunday ; 
and in the sunnrrer season the plcasure-stearrrei's 
are loaded with excursionists. All Sunday laws 
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have been reiiealetl, and the day is one of general 
festivity. Of churches tliere are about 290 of 
all denominations, many of them line .specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Tiie educational scheme 
of Cliicago i.s excellent. Besides three liigh scliools, 
there aie ninety-live public scliools tvliere, in 1887, 

84.902 pupils were enrolled, under 1,574 teachei'S 
and principals ; the total cost of the system for the 
year being $2,020,7.38. Tliere are .also a large mini- 
her of medical and commercial colleges, a univer- 
sity at Evanston, 12 nhle.s to the north, with some 
800 students, and sever, al religious seminaries in 
the city and its suhuiiis ; besides about 180 private 
schools of all denominations, with 46,000 pupils 
and over 1000 teachers. The public library, ■with 

138.902 volumes, in 1888 r.rnked third in the United 
States ; and in that year the Newberry Free Lib- 
rary, founded by a legacy of $2,000,000, was in 
course of establiahnient. There are 15 daily news- 
papers published in Cliicago, and about 200 maga- 
zines and periodicals. 

The park system is without a parallel in 
America; it embraces Lincoln Park, on the lake 
.shore to tlie norfcli, and live others, and i.s divided 
into three sections, all connected or nearly so bv 
magnilicent boulevards, which, with tlie park 
drives, measure S8 mile-s. Among otlier open 
spaces are 20 large cemeteries, Ijeantifnlly laid out, 
besides mvmerou.s smaller parks and smiares, and 
three driving parks close to the city. The water- 
supply system is oomsidered to be the finest of any 
in the country, with its 640 luile.s of pipe ; a new 
tiiiuiol, oapahle of furnishing 100,000,000 gallons a 
day, and running 4 miles out into Lake Michigan, 
was constructed in 1 888. 

Tlie sewerage of the city is emptied, by a canal 
conneoting the Chicago ancl Illinois rivers, into the 
Mississinpi, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
the garbage is diapo.sed of by fire, in a furnace 
specially constructed for the purpose, capable of 
consuming 150 tons a day. Of the large cities of 
the country, Chicago is one of the healthiest. The 
lowest death-rate was 15 '70 in 1878, and the 
highest 23-00 in 1882. The rate of mortality for 
1887 was 20-27. 

The great secret of Chicago’s phenomenal grou-th 
is its iran.spoj-tation facilities by rail and water. 
Fully one-third of the railroad system of the United 
States centres there, and, with its branches, com- 
prises over 66,000 niiles of perirmnent way. Tlie 
amount of through tonnage forwarded vki Chicago 
lines during 1887 was 3,2.57,315 tons. But the 
great waterway by Lake Michigan and its connec- 
tions is niiipiestionahly of mo.st importance for the 
pro.sperity of the city. In 1887, 11,950 ves.sels, 
with a tonnage of 4,328,292, entered, and 12,023, 
with a tonnage of 4,421,500, cleared the port. 
Most of the lake-vessels, though they are often 
large and liaiidsonie cr.'ift, cliiler considerably in 
build and rig from sea-going vo.ssels. In 1888 a 
steamer from London dii-oet landed her cargo al 
this city. This was the first event of the kind, 
although sailing-vessels had previously cleared 
thence for European ports. 

South-west of the city, and just beyond its limits, 
are the Union Stock-yards, established in 1866, the 
largest live-stock market in the world, occupying 
345 acres of land, and costing upivard.s of $3,000,000. 
Tlie yard and pens cover 146 acres, with accommoda- 
tion for 25,000 head of cattle, 150,000 head of hogs, 
20,000 sheep, and stabling for 1000 liorses. About 
40 niiles of railroad track are owned by the com- 
pany, ancl the.se connect ivitli everj'- roacl centering 
in the city. The combined capacity of tiie paeking- 
honses located at the yards is about 60,000 hogs 
per day. Another reninrkable feature of the 
Ohicago cattle trade is the ‘ dressed beef ’ business ; 
and large orders for canned meats are also fillecl 


Iici-e for the different European governments. The 
folloiving table shows the general trade returns for 
1887 : 


Cattle 

Sliccp 

Dieisedliogs 

Livoliiigs 

Horses 

Cured meats, tons. 
Canned meats, cases 
Dressed beef, tons . . 

Ueef, packages 

Ilides, tons 

Wool, ton.s ... 

pork, baiTcl.s 

Lard, tons 

Cheese, tons 

Butter, tons 

Coal, tons 

Lead, tons 

Lumber, m 

Shingles, in...... 

Salt, barrels 

Potatoe.s, bushels 


Eeceljit') 

Shlpjiienta. 

...2,332,003 

791,483 

...1,360,862 

445,004 

... 13.5U6 

140,747 

...6,470,852 

1,812,001 

... 46,404 


... 106,834 

833,941 

. . . 8,067 

924,217 

... 3,423 

366,881 

2,397 

128,466 

. . . 42,463 

81,201 

... 13,104 

14,610 

... 76,166 

835,720 

... 42,191 

142,419 

... 22,316 

20,112 

... 61,590 

51,001 

...7,072,530 

1,092,624 

... 25,000 


...1,860,060 

920,417 

... 610,440 

71,470 

...1,841,604 

1,397,382 

...4,000,000 



Chicago is also the leading grain market of the 
world, and has unequalled facilitie.s for handling, 
storing, ancl marketing this produce. There are 
28 elevators, with a carrying capacity of 28,475,000 
Imsliels. The receipts and shipments of grain, &o. 
for 1887 wore as follows : 


HcPPlptS. 

Flour, barrels 0,672,327 

Wheat, bushels 21,411,240 

Corn, bushels 61,638,217 

Oats, bushels 46,300,277 

Hye, bushels 847,000 

Barley, bushels 12,170,402 

Total bread'StuflTs, bushels 160,861,026 

Giass-seeds, tons 80,647 

Flax-seed, bushol.s 6,440,078 


ShlinncnU. 

0,302,698 

26,860,576 

50,448,092 

37,148,221 

090,830 

7,210,580 

150,081,800 

81,215 

5,285,898 


Across the lake lie tlie immense ‘pineries’ of the 
state.s of Michigan and Wisconsin, fi'om whence 
the Chicago market is mainly supplied with lumber, 
the transactions in whicli exceed those of any other 
city. The estimated stocks on hand in the yards 
and plnning-niills at the close of 1887 5vas 
580,000,000 feet. 

The niannfactui-es of the city include nearly 
every conceivable variety of piodiiction, from 
a child’s toy to the ]arge.st steam-engine. The 
number of establishments for 1887 is given as 2396 ; 
capital employed, $113,900,000; employees, 134,615 ; 
-wages paid, $74,567,000, with the value of the 
whole product estimated at $403,109,500. The 
-wholesale trade of the city is of equally extensive 
proportions, the volume of business for 1887 being 
placed at .$449,000,000 ; the value of imported mer- 
chandise entered for con.suinption ivas $13,145,563, 
and tlie duties collected thereon $4,734,950.07. 
Chicago has 28 hanks, with a total capital of about 
$25,000,000 : the hank clearing.? for 1887 amounted 
to $2,960,216,210. The assessed valuation of real 
and peraonal property in the city for 1887 was 
$161,204,535. 

What is known as the great lire, which broke 
out on Sunday, October 7, 1871, devastated a total 
area, including streets, of nearly 3i sq. ni. ; about 
17,460 buildings were burned, 98,600 persons ren- 
dered homeless, and some 200 lives sacrificed, the 
total money loss being estimated at $190,000,000. 
As a result of this disaster, when this central por- 
tion was rebuilt, brick, iron, and stone structures 
were erected, and stone pavements also were sub- 
stituted for wood. Another conflagration, on July 
14, 1874, destroyed about $4,000,000 worth of 
property, inoliiding over 600 houses, mostly frame 
shanties. On the evening of May 4, 1886, occurred 
■tlie ‘ Hayniarkcb Massacre,’ in which eight police- 
men were killed and sixty maimed by a dynamite 
bomb tlirown by an aiiai-cliist from among a crowd 
of labour agitators. For this crime four men ivere 
hanged, November 11, 1887, and three othei-s 
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received various terms of imprisonment. Another 
anarchist plot rvas detected in July 1888. See 
Andreas’ Misionj of Chicago (Chicago, 1885). 

Chlcha. See Steeculia. 

Chiclieii', one of over fifty mined toivns in tlie 
Mexican province of Yucatan, a ferv miles WSAV. 
of Valladolid, with the remains of an ancient 
Indian city, compri.sing a va.'-t temple witli bas- 
reliofs, a pyramid, houses containing sculptured 
eliamhers, itc. 

Cliiclxcstcr, a municipal borough and episcopal 
city in Sussex, 17 milo.s ENE. of Portsmouth, 
and 28 W. of Brighton. It stands on a plain 
between an arm of the sea and the South Downs, 
which rise gently on the north. It is well built, 
and has wide streets. The tu'o main .streets cross 
at right angles, and meet in an elaborate eight- 
sided market-cross (circa 1500). Within the snli- 
uvhs the city Is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
IJ mile in circuit, with some .semicircular bastions, 
and now a promenade under the .shade of elm.s. 
The cathedral, erected in the 12tlr and 13th cen- 
turies, on the site of a wooden one founded 1108, 
and burned 11 Id, measures dlO by 131 feet, with a 
spire 277 feet high (rebuilt 1865-66, after its fall in 
1861 ), and a detached hell-tower or campanile, 120 
feet, the only struoturo of tlie kind retained by an 
English cathedral. The aisle.s are double — a mode 
of construction elsewhere .seen only in Manchester 
Cathedral and in some parish churohe.s. Tlie 
choir, lady chapel, and oloister.s offer interesting feat- 
ures. The bishop’s palace is supposed to have been 
erected on the site of a Roman villa. Chichester 
has twelve pariah ohurohes, a market-house, corn 
exchange, guildhall (formed out of the chapel of the 
Franciscan monastery), council- house, a theologi- 
cal college (1872), and seveinl other eduoatioiial 
establishments. The chief trade is in agricultural 
produce and live-stock. Wool-stapling, malting, 
brewing, and tanning are also carried on. Pop. 
(1851) 8662; (1881) 9652. From the time of 
Edward I. till 1867 Chichester returned two 
members, and till 1885 one. The port of Chiches- 
ter, 2 mile.s to the south-west of the city, is 
■situated on a deep inlet of the English Channel, 
of about 8 square miles, and Is connected with 
Chichester by a canal. Chicliester was the Roman 
Itcgiium, and has afforded Roman remains — as a 
mosaic pavement, coins, urns, and an inscription 
of the dedication of a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva. Chichester was taken and partly de- 
stroyed in 491 by the South Saxons. It was soon 
after rebuilt by Cissa, their king, and called 
Cissanceaster, or Cissa’s Camp. It was for some 
time tire capital of the kingdom of Sus,sex. Tire 
South Saxon see was removed by Stigand from 
Selsey to Cliichester towards the close of the lltli 
century. Among its hishojDS have been Reginaltl 
Pconok, Lancelot Andrews, John Lake, and Simon 
Patrick. In December 1642 the royalists of 
C!tichester_ .surrendered to the parliament, ai-ians 
after an eight days’ siege, ree,aptrrred the city in 
the Deceirrher of 1643, but bad again to surrender 
to Waller a montlr later after a siege of seventeen 
days, ilmorig the prisoners of war wa.s the famous 
Cliillingworth, who was allowed to die here, and 
lies buried in the cathedral. See works by Willis 
(1861), Stephens (1876), and Swaiiison (1880). 

Chickadee {Purus montanus or atrimpillm), 
a North American titmouse, of sober black and 
graypluinage, and lively active habit. It is fond 
of pine-trees, feeds oii iirseet iarvm, li.as a hardy 
constitution, and remains through the winter. Its 
cheerful song is echoed in one of Emerson’s poems. 
See Titmouse. 

ChickaUom'iiiy, a river of Virginia, which , 
flows rvithin 5 miles of Richmond, and enters the ! 


James, after n .south-easterly cour.se of 90 miles. 
Four battles were fought near its banks in June 
1862. 

Clllckamailga! a tributary of the Tennessee 
River, rising in Georgia, and flowing north-west 
into Tennessee, in which .state tire Confederate 
General Bragg defeated Rosecrans in a battle 
fought on the banks of the stream, September 19 
.and 20, 1883. 

Chickaree is a name given to the red, pine, or 
Huilson Bay squirrel. Sec Squirrel. 

ChickasaW) a tribe of Indians, .allied to the 
Cherokees (q.v.), formerly occupying the northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi, hut now settled 
in Indian Territory. Tliey number about 6000. 

Chickcil-l>OX, a contagious febrile disease, 
chiefly of children, and hearing .some resemblance 
to a very mild form of Smallpox (q.v.). Cliicken- 
pox is distinguished by an eruption of vesicles or 
bleb.s, which rarely become pustular or yellow, .and 
leave only a very slight incrustation, wliiclr falls 
off in a few days, leaving little or none of the 
marking or pitting which is such a prominent 
feature in .smallpox. F'r'om its resicul.av cliaracter 
it h.as been called the crystal pock. It has been 
.ar-gued that chicken-pox ‘is, in fact, only smalljiox 
luodified b.y previous vaccination ; hut this oirinum, 
thoirglr maintained on gooil authority, is not 
accepted by most riiedioal nren. It is a disease 
of little or no danger, the fever being often hardly 
perceptible, and never lasting long, 

Chick Pea {Circr}, n gcrm.s of the vetch tribe 
of Legiiminoga'. The oommorr chiek ])oa ( (J. 
arktinum) is an annual, 1^ to 2 feet high, of a 
.stiff’ uprlglit habit, covered with glandular hairs, 
with inflated pods containing a few angular and 
wrinkled peas. It is largely cultivated in sonihorn 
Europe and in many parts of the East, and hoiico 
occurs frequently also as a weed in coniffehls. It 
Is also grown in Spanish Am erica, Lar^e mian- 
tities of the peas are exported from British India 
under the name of gram, now well known in oom- 
nierce ; hut the name is e.xtendod to other East 
Indian kind.s of pulse. The peas ai'e used a.s food, 
either boiled or roasted, and are the mo.st coiumon 
parched pulse of the East. They are a notable 
article of .Spanish and French cookery ; Avhilo their 
importance in Roman times is ovideneed by the 
plirase, fricti oicoiis emptor ( ' buyer of roasted 
chick pe.as’), ns a conversational equivalent for a 
poor fellow. Its cultivation e.xlends as far as 
southern Germany ; hut in tiro climate of Britain 
it is found too tender to he prolilable, The herliago 
affords fodder, and the seeds are one of the occa- 
sional substitutes for coifee. In surmirer weatlier 
drops exude from this plant, which, oii drying, 
leave oi-yatals of almost puie o.xalio acid. Tire too 
free and in-olonged rise of chick jieas as food is 
believed to be liable to become tire carrsc of danger- 
ous and obstinate forms of disease, 

Clllckwectl {Stellaria media), one of the most 
common weeds of gardens and cultivated Holds, 
is a species of iStitchwort (q.v.). It is a native 
of most parts of Europe and of Asia, a]ipear'iug 
during the colder months even on the ))lainH of 
India; an arrnnal, with a weak procumbent stum 
and ovate leaves, very variable ; soiuo of the 
smaller varietie.s in dry .sunny .situations soiiietimi.'a 
pimling young bot<ani.sts from having no iretals or 
only five or three instead of ten stamens ; but 
.always ciraraoterised by having the stem cnriouHly 
marked with a line of hairs, which at eacli jiair of 
leaves changes from one side to anotlior, and in 
four elianges completes the oiveuit of the stem, 
The leaves of ehickweed afford a line in.Htaneo of 
thesfee^j of plants, closing up on the young shoots 
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at night. Cliickwefl ia a good aiilMitute for 
spinach or greens, although generally little regarded 
except as a troublesome weed, or gathered only by 
the poor to make poultices, for which it is very 
useful, or for feeding cage-birds, which are very 
fond of its leave.s and seeds. A number of 
species of a nearly allied genus, Cci-astinin, also 
bear the name of Chickweed, or Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed, and the name is occasionally given to other 
plants, either botanically allied, or of somewhat 
similar appearance. 


Clliclaiin, a pretty town of Andalusia, Spain, 
12 miles SE. of Cadiz, with a notable bull-ring and 
vineyards. Its mineral baths are much frequented. 
Pop. 11,627. 

Chiclayo, a town of Peru, 12 miles SE. of 
Lanibayenue, is the centre of a valnahle sugar 
district. Pop. 11,,S25. 

Chic'opcc, a post-village of Hamjiden county, 
Maasachu.setts, on the east liank of the Conneeti- 
out River, 4 miles N. of Springlield, with manu- 
factures of cottons, bronze cannon, cutlery, and 
locks. Pop. .5000 ; of the township, inchuling the 
large in anufae Luring village of Chicopee Falls, 
(1885) 11,528. 


Chicory, or Succory {Ciehorium), a genus of 
Conipo.sitie (sub-order Liguliflorai), with fewspeoies, 
all herhaceons perennials, ndtli .=.preading brandies 
and milky juice, natives of Europe and We.st A.sia. 

The Cominou 
Cliicory or Suc- 
cory (C. Inty- 
hits) is wild in 
England and 
most parts of 
Europe, grow- 
ing' in way- 
side.s, bordeis 
of fields, &c. 
It has a long 
oarrofc-like 
root, externally 
of a dirty or 
1) V 0 w n i s h - 
yellow colour, 
and white with- 
in. The stem 
ri.sea I to .9 feet, 
the leaves re- 
.somhling. those 
of the dan- 
delion; the 
flower -heads 
are sessile, ax- 
illary, large (1 
to ij inch), 
and beautiful, 

generally bine, more rarely pink or white. Chicory 
IS pretty extensively cultivated, both in England 
and on the continent of Europe, ns also in Cali- 
fornia, for its roots, while its herbage is good food 
for cattle. The blanched leaves are sometnnes used 
as a salad, and arc readily procured in winter by 
placing the roots in a box with a little earth in a 
cellar. To this genus belong.s also the Endive ( q. v. ). 

Chicory has been used as a substitute for coffee, 
or to mix with coffee, for at least a century. The 
roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, 
and dried on a kiln, which leaves a shrivelled mass 
not more th.an one-fourth the weight of the original 
root. It is then roasted in heated iron cylinders, 
which are kept revolving as in coffee-roasting, during 
wliicli it loses 25 to 30 per cent, of its weiglit, and 
evolves at the same time a disagreeable odour, 
resembling burned gingerbread. An improvement 
to the cliicory during roasting is the addition of 
2 lb. of lard or butter for every owt. of cliicorj', 





Ohicory [Ciohoriiim. Intuhus ) : 
a , single flower ; h , a sepnnito floret. 


which communicates to it mueli of the lustre and 
general appearance of coffee. It is then hand- 
picked, to remove chips of wood, stones, &c., and is 
reduced to powder, and sohl .separately as chicorij 
pou-cler, or is added to ordinary giouiul-cufTee, and 
is sold as a mixture. Chicory contains a good deal 
of sugar, hut otherwise does not serve to supply the 
animal economy with any useful ingredienl. It 
gives off a deep hvowm colour to water when an 
infusion is made, and hence its main use in coffee. 
Some people di.slike the taste of chicory, and when 
largely used, it has a tendency to produce diarrhcea; 
hut many people prefer to use coffee mixed with 
chicory owing partly to the taste it communicates, 
hut mainly to tlie appearance of strength ivhieh it 
gives to the coffee. See Adulteration. 

Chief, in Heraldry, an ordinary consisting 
of tlie upper part of the held cut 
oil' by a liorizontal line. It is 
generally made to occupy one-third 
of tlie area of the shield. The 
expression ‘in chief’ means not on 
a chief, hut that the charge is borne 
in tlie upper part of the shield. 

Chicf-jiistice. See Justice 
(Lord Cuiep). 


r 


In Chief. 


Cliicni-Sec, a lake of Upper Bai'aria, the 
largest in the country, lies about lO mile-s >SE. of 
Munich, at an elevation of 1650 feet above the sea, 
with a length of 12 miles, a bread tli of 7, and a 
greatest deptli of 51 2 feet. It has three islands ; its 
surplus water is discharged by the Alz into the 
Inn. The lake is famous for its iiah ; aiul a small 
steamer plies on it, although the jirimitive dug- 
out canoes are still its chavaeteristic craft. 


CliUi'ri, a town of Nortliern Italy, 12 miles SE. 
of Tuvin by rail, witli sonie line cliuroheR, anil silk, 
cotton, anti linen manufactures. Pop. 9404. 

ChUi'ti, an archiepiscopal city of Italy, 
beautifully .situated on a hill near the Pe.soara, 09 
miles E. of Aqnila by rail, and only 8 from the 
Adriatic. It has a fine Gothic cathedral, a lyeeuni, 
and a theatre, and manufaotnres cloth and silk. 
Pop. (1881) 12,273. Chieti was built on the .site 
of the ancient Tmtt of the Romans, many of the 
remains of wliich are still visible. In 1524 St 
Gaetano founded here the order of the Theatines. 


Clhiff'Cliaff [Sylvia hippohds), (i amM species 
of warbler, of very wide dlstrihution. It is common 
in the south of Europe, and arrive.s in Britain in 
early spring as a summer visitor, hnt does not reach 
Scotland. Its general colour is broivii ; the under 
paits lighter. It i,s a very spriglitly little bird; 
but its song consists merely of a freouent rejielition 
of two note.s resembling the sy 11 aides cluff-ebaff. 
It is also called the Lesser Pettychaps. Phyllo- 
scopits tristis is sometimes called the Hilierian Cliiff- 
chaff. See 'VViiitethboat. 

Cliigi, a princely Italian family, whose founder 
was Agostino Chigi (died 1512), of Siena, who in 
Rome became banlcer to the popes, and was noted 
for his pomp and encouragement of art. See 
Cugiionvs Agostino Chigi il Magnijico (Rome, 
1881). — A descendant, Pabio Chigi, occupied the 
papal throne as Alexander VII. ( 1665-67 ). — Plavio 
Chigi, born in 1810, was till 1848 in the papal 
guard, and tlien became Bishop of Mira inpartibus, 
nuncio at Municli, and till 1878 at Paris, and died 
a cardinal, 15th February 1885. The head of the 
family is Prince of Campaguano and Duke of 
Ariccia, and is also hereditary marshal of the 
Conolave. 

Cllignecto Bay, an inlet at tlie bead of the 
Bay of Fundy, in British North America. It 
separates Nova Scotia from New Brunswick, is 30 
miles long and 8 broad, and has an isthmus of only 
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14- miles wide, ivitli a sliip-raihvay (1889-92) 
between ib and tlie Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Chignon (b'r., originally the ‘nnpe of the 
neck’), a general term for tlie long back hair of 
women when gathered up and folded into a roll on 
the back of tlie head and neck. Padded and 
powdered, it was a cominou mode of the 18th 
century; in 1866 it reappeai ed, and with the 
geneimis assistance of false hair attained such 
ungraceful pioportions as by 1875 brought about its 
dismissal. 

CliigOCt or Jigger {Sarcojisylla poiKtrans), a 
genus of flea, soniewbat smaller than the familiar 
Pulex, and without its jumping legs. It is an 
American pest, found for about 30 degree.s on each 
side of the erpiator, hut especially abundant in the 
West Indies and in the nortli of South America. 
It is found also in the West iVfrioan coast region. 


Chigoe [Sanoptylla peMlrans] ! 
u, male : b, gravid fomale. 

One of its many names— tlie ‘ .sand-flea ’—indicates 
its favourite haunt among sand. It seems always 
to keep near the abodes of men. The males and 
immature females live like other flea.s on chance 
bites, and relish of coiii-se tlie blood of animals as 
well as of man. It is the impregnated female which 
is the chief troulde. Like many other animals it 
seeks a safe and quiet hreediiig-place. This is 
found under the skin of animals, on the feet or 
nnder the toe-nails of man, There the minute 
creature sivells up enornion.sly, attaining under the 
pi-essure of the gi-owing eggs the sue of a pea. 
Respiratory communication with the outer world is 
kept up by an aw-holo at the posterior end. In le.ss 
than a week the eggs are ready to he liberated, for 
the larvie are not parasitic. The mother-animal 
has meanwhile undergone a marked degeneration, 
the internal organs being much squeezed and 
atrophied by the growth of the ova. The entrance 
of the female chigoe is marked by a tingling and 
itching sensation, hut if the development he 
allowed quietly to proceed no evil results seem 
to follow. Pressure and premature attempts to 
isolate the intruder may, howev'er, lead to ulcera- 
tion. Its evil effects seem to have been exaggerated. 
Wlien the development of eggs has been completed, 
the entire animal with its progeny may he gently 
removed, and in this operation the V^est Indian 
negresses are experts. Washing with tobacco- 
juice is also resorted to, and the leaves are some- 
times pressed on the feet as a preventive. 

Clligwell, a village of Essex, on the border of 
Hainault Forest, 13 miles NE. of London. Its 
‘Maypole Inn’ Is familiar to readers of Barnaby 
Rvdge.; and it has a grammar-school, founded by 
Samuel Harsnet, Archbishop of York, in 1629, and 
improved and enlarged since 1871 at a cost of 
£10,000. Penn was a pupil. Pop. of parmh ( 1861 ) 
2676; (1881) 5431, 

Chiliiliihna, the largest state of Mexico, 
bounded on the N. and NE. by New Mexico and 
Te,xas, has an area of 83,746 so. in., and a pop. 
(1882) of 226,251. In the east is the Bolson de 
Mapimi, a vast desert of sand and alkali plains ; 
in the south and west the surface is mountainous. 
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and there are numerous riveirs. The state is better 
adapted for stock-raising tlian for agiiciilture ; 
the fertile district.? are mainly confined to the 
valleys and river-corn ses. Cotton is grown in the 
south. The silver-mines wore for centuries among 
tile ricliest in Mexico, and though iiiaiiy are now 
abandoned, mining is still tbe cliief indiustiy. The 
•state is traveised by the Mexican Central Kailway. 
— Tlic capital, Cliiliudhiia, 225 miles S, of El Paso 
by rail, rises like an oasis iu the desert, among 
rosea and oiange-groves. It is well built, with 
broad, cleau .streets, an imposing cathedral (1717- 
89), a mint, and an aqueduct 3 niiloa long, and is 
the centre of considerable tinde with Texas. 
Founded in 1691, it had in the IStli oentuiy 80,000 
inhabitants. Pop. (1880) 12,116. 

CJlikislJlV, a small port in Biiasiaii Turkestan, 
on the eastern slioie of the Caspian, uoi'tli of the 
mouth of the Atrek. 

C)]liIl)lain.S are localised inllamniations of tlie 
skin rvhioli occur in cold weather, and afl'ect the 
parts fartlie&t from the centre of the circulation — 
viz. the hands and feet, more rarely tbe eaus oi- 
nose. They are at first bright red, but as they dis- 
appear assume a purplish tinge. Soiiictiines they 
break and give rise to ulcers, which me slow to 
heal. Tliey occur most frequently in young people, 
afieet women more often than men, and are gener- 
ally associated with weak health and a sluggish 
circulation. They are often extremely irritable 
and painful, especially when the ail'ected jiart has 
been chilled, and is quickly warniod again. In 
their treatment, regard must lie had to the general 
health; good feeding, exeieise, and Imiies should 
be prescribed, It is very impel taut that tight 
.shoes, gloves, garters, and braoeIet.s should he 
avoided; and that the affected parts should lie 
warmly covered when exposed to tlie open air. 
Locally, when the skin is whole, some stimulating 
agent answers best; tincture of iodine, sjiirit of 
camphor, or mustard applied moist and nibhed till 
it dries. If tbe skin be very tender, collodion 
painted over it is u.sefiil. Broken cliiUilains slioiilcl 
he dressed with ro.sin ointment or Permian balsam 
on lint. 

fDllild. For various suhjeote connected with 
ohildren, see Birth, Fcetus, FouNiiLiiffi, Infant, 
M.an ; for legal .standing, see PARENT AND OltlED, 
Infant, Minor, Pufil, Guardian, Ikheeit- 
AHCB, Tutor ; see also Abduction, Age, Factory 
Acts, Ildegitimacy, Insurance, Infanticide. 

Child, Frances James, the most learned of 
ballad editors, was horn in Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 1, 1823. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, and wa,3 an instructor tliere for siiiiie time in 
the dopartiiient of niatheraatics, and afterwards in 
that of rhetoric. After a year or two spout in 
Europe, he was in 1851 appointed to the chair of 
Rhetoric at Harvard, which he exchanged in 1876 
for that of Anglo-Saxon and Early English Litera- 
ture. Hia first work was Buur Old (1848); 

but more important were his annotated edition 
of Spenser (5 vols. Boston, 1855), and of the 
English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols, Boston, 1857- 
59), in a great American series of ‘ Britisli Pools, ’ 
The latter was at once recognised as the htrsL 
collection of English ballad poetry- a place which 
it will lose only on the completion of tho groat 
comparative collection by the same editor (already 
5 parts, Boston, 1882-88). This may he ncoo])taIl 
as the final work on its subject, as it contains 
all the versions and variants collected from all 
soni'ces, while the introduetions to each ballad arc 
miwterpicaes of luminuusness and learning. An 
idition do luxe in form, and singularly free from 
typographical and other errors, tln.s work will con- 
tinue to he indispensable to all serious students of 
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popular poetry. Professor CJiikl also contiiirateil 
gome valuable notes to Hales and. Fm-nivall’s 
reprint of Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript (1867- 
68 ). His invaluable ‘ Observations on the Lan- 
guage of Chancer and Gower,’ forming two papers 
in the Marnoirs of the American Academy, and 
reprinted in part i. of Ellis’s Early Ejiylish Pro- 
nunciation (1869), reveal a marvellously intimate 
knowledge of Middle English grammar. 

Cllilil; Sir JosIAH, writer on commerce, was 
horn in 1630, the second son of a merchant of 
London. He himself made a fortune of £200,000 
as a navy victualler at Portsmouth and a director 
of the East India Company, In 1678 he was made 
a baronet, and he died 22d June 1699. His prin- 
cipal work is Brief Ohscrx'ations concerning Trade 
and the Interest of Money (1668); a 3d edition 
(1690), iniich enlarged, is entitled A Mew Dis- 
course of Trade, and has as an appendix, ‘A small 
Treatise against Usury.’ In this work he explains 
his plans for the relief and employment of the poor', 
including the srrhstitutioir of districts or unions for 
parishes, and the compirisor-y transportation of 
paupers to the colonies. — His hrothei', Sin John 
Child, was governor of Bombay, where ho died, 
4th Eehruar-j' 1690. 

Child (horn Eranc'is), Lydia M.rnLi, Amei-lean 
author, born in Medford, MasaachusettH, in 1802, 
published her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 married 
David Leo Child ( 1794-1874), a iournalist, witix 
rvhom slie edited iOe A nti-siavory Standard in Neiv 
Yoi'k iir 1843-44. She was a conspicnoua charapioit 
of the slaves, for whonr she published an Appud in 
1833 ; the priiroipal of her nirnierous other wotk.s 
ni'G novels, the beat of thanr relating to early Hew 
England history, and an anrbitious but inaccurate 
work on the history of religion (1855). She died 
20tli October 1830, 

Child crma.s, or Holy Innocents’ Day (28th 
December), is oliserved by the Church of Home 
with ma&.ses in commemoration of the children 
killed by Herod. It was long considered unlucky 
to marry or to begin any work on this day, and 
from Eenn’s Letters we leai'n that the coronation of 
Icing Edward IV. was put off till the Monday, 
because the preceding Sunday was Childermas 
Day. Innocents’ Day is also a red-letter festival 
of the Chill oh of England. 

Cliildi'eii, Prevention of Cruelty to. Ex- 
irerience has proved that defenceles.s children, even 
within the range of our boasted civilisation, are 
not infrequently grossly maltreated by parents, 
their natural protectors, and that therefore special 
legislation is nocessaiy to secure their proper 
treatment. To ameliorate the condition of chil- 
dren has therefore entered largely into the scope 
of modern legislation. The Factory Acts (q.v.), 
the Education Acts, the Eeformatory and Indub- 
trial Schools Acts, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, and the Dangerous Performances Act 
are all evidence of this fact. The operations of 
the recently formed Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children show in tire strongest light the 
necessity for their action, though it is but a very 
few years since this special agency was introduced 
among us. The first societies of the kind were 
established in the United States, That in New 
York was the earliest, as it is the largest and 
ino.st inlluential. Liverpool in 1883, anef London 
in 1884, followed this example, and now, by means 
of other local societies, or of local aid commit- 
tees affiliated to the London society, the work 
they have undertaken is rajridly spreading. The 
London Society has published the following state- 
ment of its work during the fir.st four yeai-s of its 
existence — ie. from Ootoher 1884 to March 1888 
inclusive. Number of cases undertaken in each 
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successive year ; 95, 147, 2,58, 284 ; total, 784. 
Total of convictions for cruelty ; 9, 16, 29, 54; 
total, 108. Night’s lodgings aiibided to children 
brought to the society’s shelter : 779, 1768, 20()(), 
3017 ; total, 8470. Meals given to the children 
sheltered ; 2294, 5010, 8834, 7938 ; total, 24,074. 
All this has been accomplished with an income 
averaging for the four years under £1450 j)er 
annum. With all tliis, the need of additional 
legislation has become more and moi o urgent. A 
further improvement in the law of evidence is 
required. It ha.s already been enacted that a 
' child’s simple statement, judged inti-insically true, 

' can he received, though the age has not been 
reached for the understanding of an oath. But a 
I wife cannot give evidence again, st her liuahand of 
his drunken midnight ci-uelty to their child which 
I .she alone has witnessed, though a mother’s 
evidence is legally admissible if she is not married 
to lier child’s father. State protection sliould be 
as freely accorded to tire lives and limb.s of 
children as, throngli the Court of Chancery, it is 
afforded to their property. By the Dangerous 
Performances Act jierilons actions may be pro- 
hibited, but there is no stated authority to put 
the law in operation. This benevolent work for 
children is indeed essentially a special work, and the 
police have not tlie snffiefeney of time, resouree, 
and special ti'aining which its full discharge re- 
quires. Municipal corporations should he em- 
powered to regulate as in Anrerica what is called 
‘street peddling,’ as of evening newspapers and 
the like. The hours, vai-ying with the season of 
the year, in wliich it may be carried on at all, and 
the ages of the hoys and girls who mw he engaged 
in it, .slionld be fixed and enforced. Once give the 
necessary powers, and many present evils will 
cease. — For the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
see Abduction. 

Cliild.s, George William, horn in Baltimore, 
Maryland, 12th May 1829, hecaino clerk in a hook- 
j store in Philadelphia, and by 1850 was already 
head of a publishing firm, whicir soon became 
famous. In 1864 ho became proprietor of the 
Public Ledger newspaper. He is distinguished for 
beneficence. He it was who placed a menioilal 
window m Westminster Abbey to Cowpor and 
George Herbert, and ei ected a monument to Leigh 
Hunt at Keiisal Green. 

CJlili (written Chile by its own citizens), one 
of the republics of South America. It is situated 
on tile west coast, and may be descrilred as a long 
strip of teiTitoi’Y lying between the snmmit of the 
Andes and the Pacific Ocean, extending from about 
the 18th parallel of south latitude to the southern 
extremity of Tierra del Fnego. Boundaries ; N. by 
Peru, E. by Bolivia and Argentine licpnblio, M'. 
and S. liy the Pacific Ocean. By recent treaties 
the territory of Chili has been considerably ex- 
tended, After the war with Bolivia and Pern 
(1879-81), Chili acquired the coast hetw'cen 23° and 
25° S. claimed by Bolivia, and annexed tiro Peru- 
vian province of Tarapacil. Sire also occupies the 
Peruvian provinces of Aiioa and 'laoiia, subject to 
the payment of a rvar-indeninity hy Peru. In the 
Boutli tire disputed claims of Chili and_ Argentina to 
Patagonia have been settled hy Chili taking all 
territory and islands south of tire 52d parallel and 
west of 68° 30' W, This iiiclndes the larger portion 
of Tierra del Fuego. The Strait of Magellan is hy 
treaty oonBidered neutral. The length of Chili is 
about 2600 English miles. Its hreadth varies 
fi'om 40 to 200 miles. Tire Andes extend in two 
parallel lines thronghont nearly the entire length 
of the country. Betrveen these two ranges of tire 
‘ Coi-dillera ’ there is a central valley or tableland 
which attains its greatest hi'eadth between 33° and 
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40° S. The streams in the north are of little 
importance, being mostly shallow hroolcs, which, 
after a short coiiroe, are licked up by the thirsty 
land ; in tlie south they are larger and more 
numerous, although most are navigable for only 
a few miles. The principal aie the Miiipu, whicli 
waters the valley of Santiago j the Wiiule ; the 
Biohio (q.v.), the largest river in the country; the 
Cauten, or Rio Imperial ; the Bueno ; and the 
Callecalle, or Rio de Valdivia (100 miles), tire 
most important of all, becau.se of the sheltered 
harbour at its moiith. In the .south are also many 
deep lake.s, such a.s Llanquihue (30 miles long b.v 
22 hroad) and Eanco (32 miles by 18). Mineral 
waters, chielly saline and sirlphureous, are abun- 
dant ; the principal .spa is at Chilian (q.v.). The 
most important mlands are those con.stituting the 
province of Chiloii (q.v.); Juan Fernandez (q.v.) 
also helong.s to Chili. Owing to its great extension 
from north to south, Cliili comprises regions of 
very different nature and climate. The north pro- 
vinces, Tarapacrl, Atacama, and part of C’oquintho 
are arid, ramless districts, whore the pnncipal 
industry is mining and extraction of saltpetre. 
The middle and southern provinces— viz. Aeon- 
cagiia, Valparai.so, Santiago, Colchagiia, Cnrico, 
Talca, Linares, ililule, Nuhle, Concepcion, Araiico, 
Biohio, and Valdivia, arc agrionltural and viti- 
cultnral, and have also valuable eoalftehls. The 
Patagonian region is densely wooded and spainely 
inhabited by a feAv Indian.?.' The climate of Chili 
is temperate. In the north it is moderately hot 
ami rainless, but banks of clouds always hang ovev- 
lie.ad, and heavy clew falls at night, 'in the south 
it is dry for about eight months of the year, and 
rainy the other four. Tire temperature is remark- 
ably even and pleasant, and always cool at iiigliks. 
The south wind blorvs fiercely during many days 
of summer dry and cold; the north wind liring.s 
heat, tempest, and rain ; other winds are unknown. 
In Southern Chili generally the land is poor- and 
of hardly any value for agiicolture, wlrieh, indeed, 
is oanieil on in a very primitive fashion ; imt the 
soil of the valleys, where large herd.? of cattle 
graze, is very fertile. Vines, also, grow well on 
the hillsides, and the wines of the country are 
superseding in Chili the French red wines. The 
Andes are almost everywhere visible, covered with 
perpetual .snow. The highest peak is Aconcagua, 
22,867 feet. The average height of the great range 
is 8000 feet. There are many volcanic peaks, 
mostly extinct. Ainong.st these may he irrentioned 
Tupungato, Descahezada, Chilian, Osorno, Villa 
Rica, &c. Chili is .subject to frequent shocks 
of earthquake, and oceasionally to destructive 
ten-emotns. The most notable of the.ee recorded 
was in 1822, when the coast near Valpataitso was 
thrown up permanently between 3 and 4 feet: 
this_ elevation extended over 100,000 sq. m. In 
1830 Concepcion and Taloahuano were destroyed by 
a fearful earthquake which produced disaster all 
over the southern provinces. In 1868 Iquique was 
desti-oyed by a shock which was felt more in the 
northern districts, and again in 1873. 

riie^ population of Ciuli according to the census 
of 1885 rvas 2,524,470. After making allowance for 
the new territories acquiiyd, it is computed that this 
is an increase of 302,813 .since the preceding- censxrs of 
1875, or about 17 per cent. The number of foreign 
resident.? increased from 20,635 to 40,000 during 
that period. The natives of Chili are a mixture of 
Cipanish with the Arancanian Indians. In tlie 
upper classes the race has been kept more purely 
^ ^ other South American country. 

Ihe _ Working -classe.s_ are laborious and docile, 
cannot he said tliat there is aa yet any 
eiiectual protection for property. Wages are still 
veiy low, On estates labourers receive about 


Is. Gd. per day, hut are allowed a patch of land to 
cultivate for themselves. Since the acquisition of 
the territory of the liraucanian Indian.? in 1881 the 
government has been anxious to attract European 
emigrants, hut British adventure in that direction 
has been deprecated. There is jiractically no 
demand for English mechanics, and the inan'ufao- 
tnres, properly so called, are conllned to copper- 
smelting, sugar-refining, tanning, brewing, manu- 
factures of soap and cnndle.s, hisenits, boots and 
shoes, woollens, llax, and nitrates. A .special 
effort Is being made to intvodnee new manufacturing 
industries which will he jirotected by taiifl. 

The eatablished religion of Chili is Roman 
Catholic, hut public ojiinion is now very liberal, 
and other religions are tolerated. Education re- 
ceives much attention. By statistics of 1886 there 
were 862 state schools, n-ith a staff of 1232 teaolier.s, 
having 78,810 scholars on the hooks ; there were 
also 532 private schools, witii 27,860 scholars. 
In 1887 the state schoohs had increased by SS, and 
tlie pujiils by 2552. Government proposed in 1888 
to spend $3,500,000 in the erection of addition, al 
seliool-hou.ses. There is a first-class university at 
.‘iantiago, and a lyceuin in every provincial capital. 
The language spoken in Chili is Kpanish, hill with 
iiianj- local words of Indian origin. 

The value of imports in 1887 was $48,630,862, 
and of exporiR $30,549,958; a third of the imports 
and two-thirds of the exports wore Briti.sh, the 
German and Frencli trade being next in import- 
ance. Mineral product.? represonted ilvu-sixths of 
the total exports. Tim cliief articles of export 
were nitrate and iodine, copper, silver, gold, man- 
ganese, hides, wool, wheat, and barley. The 
princiiial imports were cotton, woollen, and iute 
goods, iron, hardware, coal, nmchinoiy, timlier, 
rice, sugar, eaitliemvoi-e, cement, paper, beer, 
glassware, kerosene, tallow, matclms, tea and 
coflee. 

The railway system of Chili is well developed. 
A govenuiient hi-nad-gaiige line rums from Valpa- 
i-aiso to Santiago, crossing the coast-range of the 
Andes, and thence sontliwanls tlirongh the central 
valley to Concepcion, and through Arnurania toward.? 
V.aldiv-ia, making a total length of about 1500 
miles. A branch from the Vnlpar.ai.so and Santiago 
line also runs to Santa Rosa at the foot of the 
Ande.s, from which a line i.s now in progress, to 
unite with the Argentine railway system, v/'d the 
Hspaliata Pass, which it will cross at the elevation 
of 9843 feet above sea-levcl by mean,? of a tunnel 
6J miles in length. When this is linished there 
ivill he a through communication from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Oceans, and by many it is argued that 
this will he the .sliorlest route from England to the 
Australian colonie.s. The length of the railway 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres will lie 880 miles. 
In the northern provinces there are .several iiiineral 
railways belonging to English ccimpaiiies. One of 
these, the Antofagasta, is now hciiig prolonged to 
Bolivia. 

The financial position of Chili is satisfactory, and 
ifa credit stands higher than that of any other 
South American state, as is proved by the fact 
that it has been able to borrow money in ilie 
London market at the rate of 4-^ nor cent, per 
anmuii. At the end of 1887 the foreign dolit 
amounted to about .‘840,100,000, awl the mtornal 
debt, including forced paper currency in circulation, 
to $48,335,071. Tlio reveiiuo for 1888 was .stated 
at $39,000,000, and tbe expenditure $30,615,770, 
but in this wa? included a large nuiiiher of exira- 
ardmary expenses, so that in reality there would 
he, M in several preceding years, a considerable 
surplus. Au idea of the progress of the oounti-y 
may be formed from the fact that the customs 
revenue, which in 1856 amounted to |4, 147, 298, in 
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18(j6t() 1:3,0, '>3,1:10, and in 1876 to ,>7,422,791, in 1886 
reached >23,416,346. The current money of Chili 
previous to the late ■war w,as "old anil silver and 
a restricted hank-note issue which stood at par. 
The necessities of the government caused an issue 
of inconvertible paper notes which .suhseq^ucntly 
fell to a serious depreciation. The par value of a 
dollar is eijual to 5 francs or a little over 48d., Init 
its ^'alne in e.vchange during the war with Peru 
was as low as 16d. Its value in 1888 was about 
20d. Owing to thi-s circumstance it is difficult to 
form an o.vact estimate in .sterling of the exports 
and imports. Elaborate statistics are regularly 
puhlLshed by the gov'ernment, Tlie values are 
ari'ived at by official valuation, which is not always 
in proportion to the real value. Government 
accounts are also still kept as though the dollar 
was e<]rui>'a]ent to 4Sd. The invegoing statistics 
must therefore be modified in view of these con- 
ditions. 

The constitution of Chili is republican and liased 
upon iihit of the United State.s. Eveiy citizen is 
entitled to a vote who cau read and write and prove 
that he earns ijiloO or upwards a year, ami is 
twenty-one years of age if married, or twenty-live if 
.single. The president is appointed by a body of 
electors cbo.sen by the people. HLs term of office is 
live years, and his salary .>18,000 per annum. The 
cabinet consists of six ministers — viz. of Finance, the 
Interior, Foreign AIMrs, War, Commerce and Public 
Works, and of Justice, Public Worship, and Instruc- 
tion. The Council of State consists of live memhors 
nominated by the president, and .six appointed by 
congres.s. The legislature is composed of two 
chambers — viz. the Deputie,s, about 100 in niiin- 
her, being in proportion of one to 20,000 inliabit- 
iints ; anil the Senate, uuinbeving one to every live 
deputies. Deputies must have an income of at 
least .>500, and senators of ,>2000. The elections 
are conducted with cousideniblo fairness, hut as 
the majority of the representatives chosen have 
come from the ranks of a few leading families, 
Chili has been well de.scvihed as ‘ an aristocratic 
republic.’ This state of allaiis, however, has 
brought excellent results, as the Chilian govam- 
ment has long had a deservedly high reputation for 
ability and integrity. 

History . — The name Chili is supposed to he 
derived from an ancieut Peruvian word signify- 
ing ‘snow.’ The northern portion, as fai' as tire 
riv'er Mdule, formed part of the dominions of 
the Inc.'iH of Peru. The southern was held by 
the valiant Arauc.anians, the only ahovigitml race 
which was not subdued by the Spaniards, and 
ivliich until a few years ago maintained their 
independence against the Chilians. The limt 
European to land in Chili was the Portuguese 
discoverer Magellan, after his famous voyiige 
tlirough the strait which now bears his name. He 
landeti at Cliilod in 1520, After the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro, an expedition was made to Chili 
from that country overland under the leadership of 
Diego de Almagro in 1535. This expedition pene- 
trated as far as the Rio Clano, hut returned un- 
•successful. Another was sent under command of 
Pedro Valdivia in 1540, which succeeded in annex- 
ing the territory as far as the river Maijm. Sant- 
iago, the capital, was founded by Valdivia in 1542. 
During the colonial period the governors of Chili 
were appointed by the viceroys of Peru. In 1810 
a revolt against the Spanish power broke out, in 
which Don Bernardo O'Higgins, son of one of the 
last viceroys of Peru, hut a native of Chili, played a 
conspicuous part, and Jinally became the firet dicta- 
tor of the new republic. The conflict between the 
Spanish troops and the republican army continued 
until 1826, vdien peace was definitely settled, and 
Chili left to govern itself. The first constitutional 


president was General Blanco Encalada. The gov- 
ernment was unsettled until 1847. A revnlutiou 
broke out in 1851, hut since then there has been no 
serious attempt to overtiim the government by 
force of arms. In 1864 Chili gave Peru vciy valii- 
iihle support in her war with Spain. Valp.ar.aiso 
was bombarded by the Spiuiiards in 1866. In 1879 
Chili declared w:ir again, st Bolivia, .and immediately 
thereafter against Peru, with which Bolivia was 
allied. For a time the Peruvijin fleet Icept the 
Chilians in check, lint in August 1879 the Peru- 
vian ironclad ITucmar was captured by the f'hiliim 
men-of-war Cochrane and Blanco Encalada, both 
iiriiiour-plated. After this event the success of 
the Chilians was nninternipted. Peruvian towns 
were homharded, and their other war-ship.s cap- 
tured. Finally Lima was taken by storm on 2lBt 
.June 1881. The Chilians oeeiiiiied Lima and Callao 
until Uctoher 30, 1883, when a trefity of jieace was 
•signed. By this a jiortion of Peiuvian territory 
(.see above) wfis ceded to Chili, 

See Sir Hoi'aoe Rumbold, Le Chili 1.S77) ; 

Eohiano, Chili (Paris, 1882); Oohsciiius, Chile, Land 
and Leute (Leip. 1884); Boyd, Chili and the Chilians 
during the War (1881) ; Clements R. Marltliam, The 
War between Chili and Peru (1883); Lord Cochrane, 
Concerning Chili, in Vi\& Forhiighlbj Review (1884); the' 
Hisloria General by AriUia (Valpar.iiso, 4 vols. 18(13), 
and that by Rosales ( 1878 ). 

Cliiliasm. Sec IMillunniuji, 

Chili Nettle. See Loa.sace.is, 

Chilian, capital of the Chilian province of 
Nuble (area, 3556 sq. m. ; pop. in 1885, 149,871 ), 
was formerly an important centre of the Jesuit 
mis.sions, hut is now only of interest for Its couuner- 
cial activity. Close by, however, romantically 
situated on tlie .slope of the extinct volcano of 
Chilian (0445 feet), are the Bcifios do Ghillait, with 
bathing estahlishnients, which are in high reunite 
among persons snifering frinu gout, liieninatisin, 
dyspepsia, and cutaneous diseases. Pop, of Chilian, 
16,000, 

Chlllesford Beds. Seo Pliocene. 

Chilli. See Capsicum. 

Chilllaiiwalla, a village of the Punjab, 5 
miles from the e.ast hank of the Jlielum, and 8,j 
miles NW. of Lahore. It was the scene of an 
indecisive hut sanguinary battle during the second 
Sikh war, 13th Jamiary 1849, and is the .site of an 
obelisk erected to the memory of tlie Brilisli officers 
and men who fell in tlie engagement. 

Chillic.o'tla?, ca]iital of Ross county, Ohio, 
pleasantly situated on the Scioto River and on the 
Uliio Canal, 50 miles S. of Columhus by rail. It 
has manufactures of paper, leather, farming imple- 
ments, &c., and was from 1800 to 1810 the capital 
of the state. Pop. (1880) 10,938. 

Clilllinghaill, a i-illnp in the north of North- 
umberland, on the rii'er Till, 8 miles SV'. of Bel- 
ford. To the south is Chillin^liam Castle, seat of 
the Earl of Taukervillo, built iu the reign of 
Edward III. In the park, as at Cadzow, are pre- 
served a herd of wild white cattle. See Cattle. 

Chlllhigwortli, William, one of the greatest 
of Engli.sli controversial theologians, was horn at 
Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen, 
who afterwards lieoame mayor. Laud, then Fellow 
of St John’s College, was his godfather. In 1618 
he became a .scholar of Trinity College, and in 
1628 was elected to a fellowship in his college, 
Aubrey’s story that he acted here as a kind 
of sp 5 i' for Land rests on Sir William Davenant’e 
cluhious authority alone, and may safely he 
neglected. His gi-eat parts soon secured" him 
the intimacy of Sir Lucius Carey, afterwards 
Lord Falkland, John Hales of Eton, and Gilbert 
Sheldon, afterwards Arolibisliop of Canterbury; 
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iind liis i-estless intellect soon turned to the que.s- 
tion of oliiei interest at that time in his university 
— the contro\’ersy between the Church of England 
and the mother Cliurch of Koine. The arguments 
of an able Jesuit, known by the name of John 
Fisher, at length convincing him of the necessity 
of an infallible living judge in matters of faith, lie 
embraced the Komish coiunuinion ‘with an in- 
credible satisfaction of mind.’ In 1C30 he went to 
Douay, and here being urged to vviite an account 
of the motives of his conversion, a fresli examina- 
tion of the whole ([uestiniis at is.sue, and a aeries of 
letters from Laud, at length brought liini from 
doubt of the soundness of his recent conclusions to 
a comidete renunciation. But althougli he lind 
become convinced that the claims of the Church of 
Kome to an infallible judgment on matters of faith 
had no real foundation, he adliered alone to Scrip- 
ture .as interpreted by the light of reason, and for 
a time declined to take orders in the Clinvch of 
England, regaining her .Articles as themselves a 
needless ‘imposition on nien'.s consciences.’ Mean- 
time he hail become involved in a succession of 
controversies with John Lewgar, a Catholic con- 
vert; Floys, a Je.smt, who went under tlie name of 
. Daniel ; and White, the autlior of liiiskicoit/i’s 
Dialogues. His papers in answer to these — mere 
preliminary .studies for the gi'eat work tliat was to 
follow— aie contained in his Additional Dis- 
courses, published in 1087. Another Jesuit, known 
as Edward Knott, having pnhlislied in 1630 his 
Churitij Misiulcen, etc., which was answered by Dr 
Christopher Potter, provost of Queen’s College in 
Oxford in 1633, rejoined in 1634 with Mercy and 
Truth, d'C. This .second hook Cliillingworth under- 
took to answer, and with that view retired to the 
quiet of Lord Falkland’s house and libraiy at 
Great Tew in O.xfordshire. Meantune, Ivnott 
hearing of his intention, hastened to take an unfair 
advantage of his antagoiii.st, hy an attempt to pre- 
judice the public mind beforehand. In 1636 lie 
issued in a forty-two page pamphlet a scries of mere 
scurrilous insinuations, the main ihift of wliich 
w.as _ that Chillingivorth wa.s a Socinian, whose 
opinions tended to the overthrow of all super- 
natural religion no les.s than of Catholic doctrine. 
At length, in 1637, appeared Cliillingworth 's famous 
book, The Religion of Rrotestunts a safe lYay to 
Salrcdion : or an Answer to a Boohs entitled Mercy 
and Truth, die. This great work suffers from its 
being necessarily to some extent an answer to .a 
now completely forgotten book, and being tlieroby 
weighted with a great mass of e.xtraneoiis matter. 
Indeed, it is only after the author has deniolislied 
the arguments of his teinporaiy antagonist that 
he is at liberty to follow tlie unembarrassed 
course of his own thougiit, and it is evident that 
only a writer of consummate ttilent could so have 
rfurmomited the disadvantages of such a form, as 
to make a book of enduring interest and value. 
Yet it i.s .ail this and more, for we have here not 
only a masterly demonstration of the sole authority 
of the Bible in the es,sential matteis relating to 
salvation, hut an assertion of the free right of the 
individual eonsoienoe to intoiqiret it, laid down 
once for all with perfect conlldence and fullest 
plainness— the freedom of religions opinion and the 
right to toleration for honest difference of ojiinion 
placed on its time basis, and this two centuries 
and a half ago. The great question at issue is 
that of the basis of religious certitude, or ‘the 
means wlierehy the truths of revelation are con- 
veyed to our_ understanding,’ wiiethar this is to 
rest on the infallible authority of the Church, 
or ultimately on the authority of the Soriptni'es 
alone. 

Here Cliillingworth’a conclusion is, in Ills own 
oft-quoted words! ‘The Bible, I say, the Bible 


only, is tlie religion of Protestants.’ The gieat 
principles of religion, and everything of faith 
essentiiil to salv.ation, are herein clearly revealed 
patent to the ‘ right reason ’ iind judgment of 
eveiw man. Religious certitude can thus he 
reached hy every lione.st mind, from tlie plain 
intequ-etation of the Bible, which is necessarily 
itself intelligible and sufficient, without ^ need of 
any medium to transfer it or judge to interpret 
it. Indeed, the measure of the respon.sil)ility of 
faith is just the measure of the clearnes.s and .sim- 
plicity of the divine revelation. Scripture and the 
canditl mind acting together, under the quickening 
grace of God and tlie gmidanee of the Holy Sjiirit, 
are thus the .sole factors of religious certitude, 
which is necessarily based on rational personal 
conviction. The .simplest eieed is the best creed, 
and the only pos.sihie basis on which to reconstruct 
the diviiled olmrcli is such a simple, assured, and 
accepted leligious minimum a.s the apostle.?’ creed, 
with full freedom to individual opinion in every- 
thing supplementary and unessential. ‘Forwliy,’ 
he asks, ‘.slionld men he more rigid than God? 
AYhy should any en-or exclude any man from the 
Church’s communion, which u'ill not deprive liira 
of eternal salvation?’ It may he that Chilling- 
worth’s ideas carried out would, have made .any 
kind of clmrch polity or even successive organi.se'd 
religious life impo.ssihle, hut at least tliey would 
have jireserved something perhaps quite as pi'cciima 
— an intellectu.al conception of toleration, that 
wonld have -saved England years of misery and 
blood; and which need not necessarily have 
eliminated also tlie religious enthu-siasm of tlie 
individual, together witli his conlideuce in the 
absolute infallibility of hi.s own ojiiniona. 

Tlie reasoning throughout the great work of 
Cliillingworth is ni.arked hy strong and clear 
intellect ; singularly simple hut direct and straiglil- 
forward style, wanning at times into a siipjiressed 
but velienient eloquence, and informed throughout 
with an lione.sty, an e.arnestne.5,s, and, above all, a 
fairne.ss but rare in controversial literature. Locke, 
in his Thoughts coticcrning Reading and Study fur 
a Gentleman, commends ‘ the constant roadiiig of 
Chillingrvorth, who, hy his example, will teach hotli 
perspicuity and the way of right reaKoning better 
than any hook 1 know.’ Cliillingworth left little 
besides his masterpiece— nine .sernimis, the ' Addi- 
tional Discour.se.s ’ already referred to, and a brief 
finginent on the apo.stolical institution of episcopacy 
forming the whole. 'Die rest of his life is .soon 
told. At length ho found himself aide to gii’c a 
general assent to the Arbiole.s, and in July 1638 ho 
was made Chancellor of Salisbury, 111111 the pre- 
bend of Brixivortli in Notts annexed, and .soon 
after master of lYig.stan"s Hospital in Leicester. 
In 1040 he was elected proctor to eonvocatioii hy 
the Chapter of Salisbury. At the oiitlireak of the 
Ciiil 'VVar lie aecompanied tlie king’s foreo.s, 
though his heart sank witliin him to .see ‘ imlilicans 
and sinners on the one side, against scribes and 
Plmrisee.s on the other.’ He was with the royal 
army before Gloncester, where, we are told, he 
devised an engine for piirpo.se.s of assault after the 
pattern of the old Iloiiuiu testudo. At Arundel 
Castle he was taken ill, and when the garrison snr- 
rondered to Waller, being too ill to he oaniod to 
London, was lodged in the bishop’, s palaeo at 
Gliicliestcv, where he died, 30th January 1643. His 
last houm were pestered hy the ill-timed ami cruel 
exhortations of one CJieynell, an ignorant aiul 
rabid Puritan preacher, who, at liis hnrial in 
Chichester Ciithedral, ilung a cojiy of tlie iioldost 
theological treatise pf the age into the grave, tliat 
it might ‘rot with its author and see corruption.’ 
The Chillingworthi Novtssima, &c. (1044), in which 
this Westminster divine did such dishonoiir to 
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hiinsielf, is one of tlie ino&t melancholy monuments 
that exist of fanatical ami nnchiistian Ligotry. 
It '\v!is Chilliiigwortli’s fate to be assailed with 
‘ great asperity and reproaches ’ all his life, and 
throughout to he misunderstood by blind Papist 
aud blind Puritan alike. 

See the Life by Des Maizeaux (1725), and that by Ilev. 
Thomas Biroli, prefixed to lus edition of the works { 1742). 
Of these the best edition is that published at Oxford in 
3 vols. in ISijlS. See chapter v. (vol. i.) of the late 
Pi'inoip,il Tulloch’s RuUonal Thcniorjy in Enijhmil in the 
Sivmitcentk Century { 2 vol.s. 1872). 

Chilloil, u celebrated castle of Switzerland, at 
the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva, 1^ mile 
SSE. of Montreux. It stands on an isolated rock, 
22 yards from the shore, iuul connected therervitli by 
a bridge, thoiigli the .strait hetwecii them is dry. 
Dating perhaps from the 8th century, it seems to 
have been partly rebuilt in 12.3S, by Amadeus IV. 
of Savoy, and it long served as a .state prison. 
Here for si.x years (1030-36) Bouivard ((pv.) 
endured the captivity immortalised liy Byron’s 
PrhoHer of Ckillon ( 1821 ). Among the t!iousanJ.s 
of names inscribed on the pillar.s of the dungeon 
are those of Byron, Georges Sand, luid Victor 
Hugo. The on.'i.tle is now n.sed a.s a magazine for 
military stores. 

€hilo6, the insular province of Chili, consists of 
the island of that name on the west coast, which is 
separated from tlie maiulaiul liy a narrow .strait on 
the N., and hy a gulf 30 miles wide on the E., and 
has a length of 113 miles, and an extreme breadth 
of 43 mile.s, and of a number of neighbouring iislets, 
mostly uninhabited ; total area, 3980 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1885) 73,420, almost all Indians living on the 
principal island. Ohilod proper is hilly in the 
interior, and everywhere covered, except iinnic- 
(lintely along the shoves, with nearly impassable 
forest. The climate is mild and nut unhealthy, 
although inordinately wet. The Indians belong to 
a subdivision of the Arauoanian family ; they are 
a gentle and honest race, mostly engaged in fishing 
and in lumbering, timber being at jiresent the 
chief export from the island, allhougli immense 
deposits of coal have been reported. The capital, 
Ancud, on the north coast, has a good harbour, 
but is meanly built ; it is the scat of a bishop, and 
has a population of 6000. 

Cliilog’iiatlia, Chilop'oda. 8ee Myri- 

OPODA. 

€hiltevn Hills, the southern part of the low 
chalk range which runs nortli-cast, about 70 miles, 
from, the north bend of the Thames, in O.xfordshire, 
through Bucks and the borders of Herts and Beds. 
In Oxford, Herts, and Beds the Chilteru Hills are 
13 to 20 miles broad, and the highest point is near 
Wendover (9S0 feet). In his sketch of John 
Hampden’s home, Mr Green paints finely 'the 
quiet undulations of the chalk country, billowy 
lieaving,s and sinkings as of some primeval sea 
suddenly hushed into motionlessness, soft slopes of 
may grass or brown-red corn fallin" gently to dry 
bottoms, woodland flung here and tliero in masses 
over the hills. A country of line and lucid air, of 
far .shadowy distances, of nollows tenderly veiled by 
mist, graceful everywhere with a flowing iinac- 
centuated grace, as though Hampden’s own temper 
had grown out of it.’ 

Cliiltevtt Hmidreds. In fonner times the 
beech-forests which covered the Ghiltern Hills 
were infested with robbers, and in order to restiuin 
them it was usual for the crown to appoint an 
officer, who was called the Stewai'd of the Ghiltern 
Hundreds. The hundreds in question (see Huir- 
ERED) are those of Bodenham, Desborough, and 
Stoke, in Buckinghamsbire. The stewardship, 
which has long ceased to serve its primary piiipose, 


now serves a seoondaiy one. A member of the 
House of Commons cannot resign his seat unless 
disfpialified either by the aceeptance of a place of 
honour and profit under the crown, or by some 
other cause. Now, the stewardship of the Obiltei'n 
Hundreds Is held to he such a place, and it is con- 
sequently applied for by, and granted, usu.ally as a 
matter of course, to any member who wislie.s to 
resign, though it has been refused in a case of 
bribery. As soon as it is (rbtained, it is ag.ain re- 
signed, and is thus generally vacant when reijuired 
for the purpose in question. When the Chilteru 
Hundred.s are not vacant, however, the same pur- 
pose is served by the stewardship of tlie manors of 
East liendred, Northshead, and Hempholme. The 
practice of granting "the Chiltem Hundreds for the 
pwpose lihove de.scribed began only about tl>8 
year 1730 ; the gift lies with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

tlhiiujrra, a lire- breathing monster, de.'-cribed 
hy Homer as having a lion's head, a goat’s body, 
and the tail of a dragon. In Hesiod’s account a 
danghter of Typhaon and Echidna, she devastated 
Lycia until killed by Belleroplion. Gigantic carvings 
of the cliimau a on rocks have been found in Asia 
Minor-, representing the monster as a linn, out of 
tlie back of wliich gi-ows the neck and he.ad of a 
goat. It is frequently depicted on shields as a 
heraldic cbai-ge. The name is used figuratively as 
a word denoting any roon.strou.s or impossible con- 
ception, theumiatnral birth of thefancy— Tennyson’s 
‘chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms.’ 

Chiilta’ril) a genus of cartilaginous lislies, and 
type of a distinct order, Holocephali, which i.s often 
ranked along with the sharks and rays, or Elasnio- 
liranchs. The chief distinctions are the prc.seiice 
of a fold of skin covering the (4) gill-ulofts, the 
nakedness of the skin, the fusion of the upper jaw 
to the skull, the separation of anal, urinary, and 
genital apertures, There are no ‘spiiraoles, nor 
‘spiral-valve.’ Except in the above particul.ara, 
and a few otheiw of a more technical nature, tlie 
membei-s of this small order agree with the ordiu.ary 
Cartilaginous Fishes (q.v.). There are only two 
living genera — Chinnera and Callorliynoluis, Tire 
best-known species of chima'ra (G. monstrosa) is 
often called the King of the Herrings, and is 
occasionally taken in nerring-uets in BritLsh seas. 



Chhnan-a monstrosa. 


It ia found on the coasts of Europe and Japan, in 
North Atlantic, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In tire United States it is called Sea Cat. It is 
an ugly fish, seldom over^ 3 feet in length, of a 
whitish colour, spotted with brown aboi'e. The 
males have clasping organs ; the large epgs are 
iudosed in a leathery case. 'Tlie G. Cwfei is found 
on the west coast of North America ; and the G. 
AJjlnis on tlie coast of Portugal. In the other 
genus, CallorhyncUus, in the South Pacific, lire 
snout bears an appendage, and the tail is not sym- 
metrical as in the above, but slightly shark-like. 
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Cliiiuaplilla. See 'Winter-guee::^. 

Clliiubora'zo, a conical peak of the Andee, in 
Ecuador, 2(),jl7 feet above the sea, but only aI)oiit 
11,000 above tlie level of the valley of tjuito, to the 
north. The ‘silver hell' of perpetual .siion' and 
glacier was lony erroneously reyarded as the loftiest 
mountain not onl_v in Anierica hut in the whole 
world. Eroiu 174 j, when La Condaniine ascended 
a.H hiyli a.s 10,730 feet, nunierou.s only partially 
isuccessful attempts Inid been made to .scale the 
mountain hefore Wliyiiiper in 1880 twice reached 
the suiamit, — The jieak yive.s name to tlie province 
of Cliimborazo, to the soutli, with an area of 5523 
bt]. ni., and a jiop. ( 1885) of 90,782, exclusive of the 
uncivilised Indians. 

t'hilliez*e, a bishop's upper robe, to which the 
lawn-sleeves are attached. That of Anglican 
bishops is of hlack satin, that of English Koman 
Catholics is of piurple silk. 

(Tiiiues. Sec Cei.l. 

Chilliney, a Hue constructed in the thickne.ss 
of a wall or "in a .separate ‘ stalk ’ for the purjjoso of 
carrying olF the .smoke from a fireplace or furnace. 
The heated airhcing lighter than the atmosphere 
^^hich maintain.^ tlie file, jii'e.sses the smoke np- 
warils, and rises with a rapidity proportioned to the 
ditfcreiice in weight, assuming that the chiiuiicy is 
of pioper construction and size. It has lieen found 
ill pvaotice that a diameter of from 9 inches to 12 
inefies i.s suitnhle for tlie fireplaces of ordinary 
rooms, but in the ca.se of kitchens and other large 
liie.s a greater width is required. In olden times il 
was usual to build fireplaces of great size, with very 
large cliinmeys, but as these admit a m'eat quantity 
of air at the ordinary temperature, tlie draught is 
thereby checked, and the chimneys are apt to 
smoke, E.xperiencc ha.s taugdit that tlie ‘throat’ 
or eiitraiice to the chimney from the firejilaoe 
should be made as small a.s pos.silile comjiatible 
witii it.s task of carrying off the pi'oduets of com- 
bustion from the fire. A priqier drauglit depends 
also on the heiglit of the chimney, whioli ought to 
be sullicieiit to be above the interference of swirls 
of air caused liy surrounding buildings or otlier 
ohjeets. The higher the ohiuuiey, the greater the 
draught. 

C'liiniueys are of coinuaratively modern origin. 
Only traces of them are found in classic anthpiity ; 
hut tliere must liave been some siicli menus of d'is- 
cliargmg the smoke from the lire.s udiich heated tlie 
hypocausts of the Homan baths. In medieval times, 
the earliest examples of JireplaoeH with chimncy.s, 
such as tho.se in the Norman c.ustles of Rochester 
and Castle Hedingham, erected in the 12th century, 
have only a short Hue ascending a few feet, and 
discharging by an oblong aperture in the outer face 
of the wall. These were no 
doubt found very smoky and 
inconvenient, and ultimately 
the chiraiiBys were carried to 
the roof. In Gothic buildings 
they are often detached, aiul 
the outlet is oinamented with 
trefoil and other openings. 
In the English halls tlie 
centre hearth was long re- 
tained, without any chimney, 
tlie .smoke being allowed to 
find its way out through an 
opening in the roof called the 
Louvre (q.v.). In Scottish 
niausions and c.astles the 

Obimney, Tiahury, fireplace was an invariable 

Wilta. feature in every apiartment 

(From Piu-ker's Glassari/.) from the IStli century. The 
hall has always a large fire- 
place and capacious chimney, while tliose of the 
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bedrooms are smaller. In the late Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles the cluiimeys are amoiig.st the 
most .stiiking features of the de.sig-n, being carried 
np in lofty and higlily ornamented .stalks, fre- 
quently built in brick, 

In iiiodern times tlie external appearance of 
chimneys has been greatly neglected, to Ibe sad 
disligiiremenC of our bouses, but a better taste is 
now beginning to prevail. In 
one direction, however, modern 
chimneys have received a great 
develophient in connection 
with furnaces and steam-en- 
gines. In order to create a 
draught, and .so cause the fire 
to burn with intense beat, 
these cliiinney'-.stalks are car- 
ried to a great height. The 
difference of pires.suie of the 
atmo-spliere between the top 
and bottom, added to tbeligbfc- 
nes.s of tlie air caused bj' the 
heat, acts as tiie motive power 
to the ‘draught,’ wliich thus 
increases with the height of 
the stalk. Amongst the 
highest existing chimneys may 
be mentioned the following : 

( 1 ) the Town.seiid shaft, Port 
Dninlas, Glasgow, wbicli is 
468 feet in total height, and 
has a diameter of 32 feet at 
ba.se, and 13 feet 4 inclie.s at 
toji ; weight, about 8000 tons. Chiimiey, Thoriibury 

(2) St Rollox shaft, Glasgmi' Oiistlo, CHimooster- 
— total lieight, 455 foot 0 shire, loM. 
inches; diameter at base, 50 (immi I’nriur.) 
feet; at top, 13 feet 6inohc.s. 

(3) Mechei'iiich shaft, Cologne — total height, 441 
feet; diameter (square) at base, 39 feet; at toi> 
(round), 11 feet Cinclies; weight, about 5459 Ions. 

All act to regulate chimiiey-swccpiug was iiassed 
as early as 1789 ; and in 1842, to prevent tlie fear- 
fitl cruelties iiraeti.sed on young ohrtmioy-sweejicrs, 
it was reiKiered peiral to compel or knowingly 
allow arty per-sorr under tlie age of twenty-one, li) 
a-sceud or de.scend a olirmriey or enter a Hue for tlie 
purpo.se of cleaning nr curing it ; and no cldhl 
under sixteen could ho tliereafter apprenticed to 
the trade. Tlie act was extended and made more 
stringent in 1864 and 1875. 

To extinguish n oliinmey on lire, it is only neces- 
sary to h.ang over the fireplace a piece of wot 
carpet or blanket : some liandfuis of .salt thrown 
into the lire at the same time will greatly aid the 
extinction. It is also recommended to .scatter a 
handful of liuwer.s of sulphur over the dullest part 
of the burning coals, the vapour arising from which 
will not support combustion, and will consequently 
extinguish the flames. Throwing water down from 
the top is «. clumsy expedient, by which much dam- 
age is frequently clone to furniture ; so also is stop- 
ping at the top, by wliioli the .smoke and sufl’oeat- 
uig .smell of the burning .soot arc drii-on into the 
apartment. If eveiy fireplace were provided witli 
a damjior, or shutter of slieet-irnu, .siillioiently large 
to choke it thoroughly, fire in oluimicy.s wmild 
hecomc of little consequence, as it would only bo 
necessary to apply this damper to oxtiiigiii.sli tliein. 
All good modern grates are furnished with .sucli 
dmupeis. To .set._ cliimneys on lire with a view to 
clean them i.s higlily objectionable, even where 
there is no danger of lire to ho apprehended, a.s 
the intense heat produced rends and weakoms the 
walls. For other connected subjects, soo Smokis- 
HuisANOE, Ventilation, ■VVaeminb. 

_ CllilUiiiUlZce [Ti'oglodytos one of tlm 

highest of the anthropoid or more manlike apes, 
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Lelonging to the same genus as the gorilla (T. 
norilli^ )• 

History . — The firat histiorioal notice of the cliiiii- 
panzee seems to 1)0 that given in an account of a 
Carthaginian explw'ation of the north-west of 
Africa, concliicted by Hanno in 470 n.c. Along 
with other aiitliropoid apes, it \vas known to the 
liomans in their varied comnmiiications with 
Africa, The firat thorough investigation of the 
anatomy was made hy Ty.son in 1099. Varion.s 
travellers gradually gathered information in regard 
to its habits, and captured specimens ■were known 
in France and England hy the 18th century. The 
structure of the animal has been studied hy several 
famoms anatomists, siieh as Owen, Dnvernoy, 
Bisolioff, and Huxley ; and much information, both 
historical and anatomical, will be conveniently 
found in Ih'ofessor E. Hartmann’s Anthropoid 
Apes (Inter. So. Series, 1885). To this naturalist 
much of our knowledge as to the e.xact anatomy' 
of the chimpanzee ana related forms i.s due. For 
more general considerations, Huxley’s work en- 
titled Place in Nuturo ma.y Pe profitably 

consulted. See also lihs Anatomy of Vertebrate 
Animals. 

Characteristic .’!. — As the general feature.^ of 
Anthropoid Apes (g.v.) liave been alreaily sketched, 
it n'ill he enongii to sum up tlie more striking 
oliaracteristica of the eliimpanzee. The animal 
stands about four feet high, has very dark, all but 
black iiair, a broad, leathery, reddi.sli-hrown face, 
small nose, large mouth, protruding lips, large hrow- 
ridges, and small eav.s. Tiie face lias an angle of 
70 degrees. The head hangs clown upon the chest. 



Chimpanzee ( alter Hartmann ). 


There are no cheek-pouches. The arms are very- 
long, and reaoli the knee ; their span is about half 
as much again as the height. The liand is narrow, 
hut M long as the foot. The sole of tlie foot can 
rest flatly on the ground, and the animal readily 
stands or walks erect. But his favourite attitude 
is leaning forward, and siniporting himself on the 
knuckles of the hand. 'The backbone begins to 
exliihit the curves ohai'acteri.stio of man, and tlie 
eliimpanzee is alone among anthropoids in having 
the spine of tlio second neck vertebra bifurcated as 
in man. It has one pair of ribs in addition to the 
twelve possessed hy man. There is of course no 
tail, nor are there any sitting-pads or ischial cal- 
losities. ‘ Tlie volume of the brain is about half 
the miniraum size of a normal liuman brain. All 
the ffpri ( ridges ) of the human brain are represented 


in tlie cerebral hemispheres of the chimpanzee ; hut 
they are simpler and more .symmetrical, and larger 
in proportion to the brain.’ 

Habits . — The chimpanzee i.s found on the coast 
of Guinea and farther inland. It occiipie.s a wider 
area than the gorilla, and is even said to have been 
found in East Africa, to the south of iV-hyssiiiia. 
It lives ill forests, is an adept climber, but beeps a 
good deal to tlie ground. The diet consi.sts mainly 
of u'ild fruits ; hut animal food aeemfs to he occa- 
sionally oaten. Tlie cliimiianzees live in families 
or in small societies. They constnict pent-honse.s 
ill the thick forest darkness,' and the males are said 
to pass the night below the family nest. They 
make a great deal of noise, of a dreary and horrilile 
character, especially when provoked hy other 
monkeys. Though they generally flee at the siglit 
of man, they can with hands and teeth make them- 
selves in extremity most formidahle antagonists. 
'The natives shoot them with arrows or javelins, or 
in recent days with liroarms, ’Ilie Uesh is eaten hy 
the natives of some part.s of Africa ; the skulls may 
.serve as fetiehe.s. 

There is considevahlc dispute as to tlie specie.s 
or varieties of chimpanzee. Hartmann disemsses 
the question at length in tlie work already refeirod 
to, describing one distinct variety in aildition to 
the typical Troglodytes niger, and admitting the 
possihility of liyhridB. Chimpanzees are occasionally 
brought to European zoological gardens, hut rarely 
stand the climate for more than two or three yeans. 
They arc known to exhibit great cleverness, and 
admit of soiiio education, 

China. 'The Chinese Empire, consisting of 
China Proper and Manchuria (q.v.), with its 
dependencies of Monjrolia, 1-li, and Tibet (q.v,), 
embraces a vast terntory in Eastern Asia only 
inferior in extent to the dominions of Great Britain 
and Kinssia. The depBnilenciB.s are not colonies, 
but subject teiritorios ; and China Proper itself, 
indeed, lias been a subject territoiy of Manchuria 
since 1044. It will he convenient, however, to 
confine ourselves in this article to the former. 

China i.s not known among the people them- 
selves as the designation of the country, and 
the use of the term is .sjireading among tlioin 
only through its all but universal employment hy 
other nations. In the oldest classical writings 
the country is called ITwA Hsid, ' The Flowery 
Hsiil.’ Chung Kwo, ‘The Middle State,’ or kiiig- 
doiii, grew up in the feudal period as a name for 
the royal domain in the midst of tlie otlier states, 
or for those states as a whole in the midst of the 
uncivilised states around them. The idea of its 
being ‘ in the middle of the earth ’ did not enter 
into the designation, though the assumption of 
universal .sovereignty, dejure if not dc facto, that 
has been so injurious to the nation, appears in the 
veiy ancient names Tien hsCd, ‘all beneath tlie 
sky,’ and Sze IMi, ‘all within the four seas.’ In 
the treaties with ■western nations concluded in the 
present century the empire is called hy the title of 
the reimiiig dynasty, ‘the Kingdom of the Great 
Pure (dynasty ) ;’ and this is in accordance with the 
practice of Cliinese writers, wlio are fond of calling 
their country ‘the Land of Han,’ and ‘the Hills of 
T'angj’ from the two great dynasties so named. 

Scrica, Sera, and Seres, in Ptolemy and other 
ancient geographers, indicate China and the 
Chijie.so ns the country and people prodiioing silk, 
being taken from sza (silk), originally the pictorial 
ayniiiol of a packet of cocoons. 

Cathay, a poetical name with n.s, and still 
apparent in the Enssian name for Cliina [Kitai], 
came into use as a designation for the northern 
part of the empire through Marco Polo and other 
medieval writers. It was the Pensian designation 
of the Tartar K'ifan tribes whicli contended with 
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the Sving clynnsty for tlie supremacy of the empire, 
then merged in the dynasty of Chin (Kia), and 
were extingni-hed hy the Mongol eontpiest. The 
country south of the Yang-tsze .River was then 
styled Manzi or Man:!!, from the old name of Man 
for all the southern ahoriginal triiies. 

Tlie name China has come to n-5 from India 
tUvongh Buddhism. In a conversation (apocryphal 
probably), related liy Nieii Ch'ang in hi', Antory of 
Buddhism, hetiveen the Han emperor who wel- 
comed them to his capital aird the first two of tlie 
roiddhist missionar-re.s, there appear the names of 
Chi-na and L'hin-tan (‘the Land of Chin’). IVe 
do not know horv long before our lii.st century the 
name had obtained in India, nor how it origin- 
ated. If it Iiad heoun with 1$ instead of ck, the 
view of many tU.at it was derived from the gi'eat 
■state of To'in, whose fortunes cnlinin.T.ted in the 
fust hut short-lived imperial dynasty (2il-‘209 h.C.), 
might have been considered as certain. This ques- 
tion mnst he left as hardly capable of detei'niiiia- 
tion ; as also how it is that we find the empire 
called by other Asiatic peoples Sin, Tsin, Tsinistuu, 
aud the inhahitants Tnnishe. ‘ The land of Sinim,’ 
in I.sa. xlix. 12, should he added to these denomina- 
tions. 

CHUfaPunPEK was divided in the K'ang-hsi reign 
( 1602-17‘22 ) into eighteen provinces ; aud since the 
recent .separ.ation of the i.slaiid of Formosa fr'om 
FiVchien, and its constitution into an independent 
province (as T'!li-wan|, we may say that it now 
consists of nineteen. These fnnn nne of the corners 
of the Asiatic continent, having the Pacific Ocean 
on the south and east. They are soniervliat in the 
shape of an irregular rectangle, and lie, if we 
include tire island of HiM-nan, between 18” and 49“ 
N. Int., and 98' and 124“ E. long. Their area hms 
been given at 1,297,. SCO sij. m. , being more tbaii 
twenty-live times that of England, but that esti- 
mate does not include largo aihlitions to Cbilr-li 
on tlie nortb-east, aud Kan-sh on the north-we.st, 
made since the K'ang-Iist reign. Including tiie.so, 
the area is at present not iinicb, if at aU, short 
of 2,000,000 sq. iti. (The whole empire, without 
Coiea, has an area inoie tliaii trs’ice as largo.) 

On tlie north there are four provinces— Chih-lt, 
Slian-lisi, iSlien-lisi, and Kair-sfr j on the west, two — 
Sze-ch'wiiu (tlie largest of all) and Ytin-nan; on 
the south, trvo— Kwang-h.si and Kwang-tuug ; on 
the ea.st, four— Fir-ckieii (Kien — the initial ch used 
to he pimioivnced /h), Chch-cliiang, Cliiang-sfl, .and 
•Shan-tring. Tlie central area inclosed by these 
twelve provinces is oecuiried hy Ho-mair, An-liui 
(Gan- and Ngan-lnvei), Hfl-pei, Hft-n.an, Chinng- 
h.sh and Kwei-cludn (a poor piovince, hut with parts 
of it largely occupied by clait,s or trilms of ahmi- 
giiial Miao-tsze). The island of Foriirosa, lying off 
the coast of Fd-ehien, 90 miles W. of Amoy, is 
ahoirt235 miles in leirgtlr, fertile, and rich in coal, 
petroleum, and cainplmr-wood. The first settle- 
ment of a Chinese population only took place in 
1683, and the greater part of it is still occupied 
hy aboriginal tribes of a more than ordijiatilv fiigli 
type. _ _ ^ ^ 

rile jiopulaiton of these provinces is immense, 
hut the varioms oeir.suses that have been adduced 
by inqtrirer-s vary and lluetuafe so inrtch that the 
writer entirely agrees with the late Dr \Yillianis 
in holding that, ‘ until there has been a methodical 
inspection of tire empire ’ prihliahed and guaranteed 
by the government, questions concerning the popu- 
lation must he held in abeyance'! T/m Middle Kinn- 
2d ed. preface, p, 10). The Almanack de 
Crof/ift for 1888, basing its conclusions on reports of 
the imperial maritime 'customs, gives for all the 
province, s a total of 3814 millions. The late ambas- 
sador in England, however, the Marquis T's-iri", 
writes in the Asicttic Quarterly Beview ot 


1887 of ‘the au’akeuing of .800 millions to a con- 
sciousness of their- stiengtli ]’ Our own impression 
is that 400 millions is not an overestiniate of the 
population of the Chine.se einpire. Of the twenty- 
two ports open to foieign cominerco, only live have 
a popiilatiorf under 50,000. That of Canton is 
estimated at 1,600,000; of T’ieii-tsin at 9.50,000; of 
Han k'ari at 750,000 ; of Ffi-chfin at 030,000 ; of 
Sliang-luu at 355,000; of Niiig-po at 240,000. 

As to the physmal features of China I’l'oper, the 
whole territory may he clesciihed as sloiiiiig from 
the mountainoas regions of Tibet and Nepal 
tow.ards lire shores of the I’acilic on the east and 
south. The most extensive mormtain-range in it 
is the Nan Ling or Soutliei'ii Range, a far-extoiid- 
ing spill- of the Himalayas, Commencing in Yun- 
nan, it hounds Krr-ang-hsi, Kwang-trmg, and 
Fii-cliien on the north, and, passing tlirongh Clieh- 
eliiaiig, enteis into the sea at Ning-iio. It thus 
forms a eontiminiis harrier, penetrated only by a 
few steep pusses ( of rvliicli the Mei Kwan is the 
best known) that separates the coast-regions of 
Soiith-e.-istei-ii China fi-oiii the rest of the connti-y. 
This great chain tlumvs oil' mimcroiis spiu-.s to the 
south and east, rvliicli, dijiping into the sea, ap]iear 
above it as a belt of rugged islands along the sea- 
board. Of this belt tlie Chiisan Archipelago i.s the 
most northerly portion. 

North of this lung range, and west of the llStli 
meridian, on to the holders of Tibet, the enuntiy is 
morintainous, while to the east anil fiom the great 
wall on the north , to tlic ro-yiing lake in the sontli, 
tliere is the Great Plain, conipiisiiig the greater 
piut of the provinces of Chili-lS and iSlian-triiig, 
Ho-nan, Ari-hni, and Cliiang-sft— an area of ahout 
210,000 sq. 111 ., e.stimated to .sripiiorb a poiiirlalion 
of 177,000,000. 

In the provinces west from Cliili-li— Mliair-lisl, 
filieii-hsi, and Kan-sfi — tire soil is fuimud of whnt 
ai-e called the loes.s heels, whieh extend ci-en to the 
Koko-nor and tlie head-watei.s of the Yellow lliver, 
The naiiio loess is adopted from that of a Ter tiary 
deposit which appear.s in the Illiino '^’'allcy — a 
hrorvnish colom-ed earth, extroinoly poi-oiiH, onimh- 
ling easily between the lingers, anil carried far and 
wide in clouds of dust. It covers the Ruhsoil In an 
enoimous de))tli, and is apt to split iierpcndicnhuly 
in clefts which render travelUng dillioult. Anri 
yet by this cleavage it affords liomo.s to rmiltilaidcs 
of the people, n-ho live in caves excavated near the 
bottoms ol the cliffs. SoinetiincR whole villages ai-e 
so formed in terraces of the e.arth that rise above 
one another. But the most r-aluahlc quality of the 
locps is its fertiliU', the fields composed of it Imidly 
roquiriiig any otlier maniiro than a sprinkling of 
its on u flesh loam. The liiishaiidman in this way 
ohtnins an as,sui-ed harvest tn-o and even (Ineo 
times a 5 ‘enr. Tliis fertility, in-ovidcd tlmi-o he a 
sufficient^ rainfall, seems iirexhanstihle. The in-o- 
vince of Shan-hsi has liorno the name fm thousands 
of years of ‘ the Granavy of the Nation ; ’ and it is 
no doubt to the clistrilnition of this eai-tli iir-c,r its 
Bill-face that the Great Plain owe,s its frriilfulneRR. 

The rivers of Cliina— called for the mo.st iiai t ho in 
the north, and cluany (kiang) in the .south, are one 
of its most distingrrishiiig fbatirro.s. Two of them 
stand out conspicuous among the great rivoi.s of the 
world ; the Ho, Hoang-ho, or Yellow iliver, and llio 
Cluang, generally inibnaiiied the Yaiig-tszc. They 
iiae not far from each other ; tiro Ho, in the plain of 
Odoiitala, called in OiineBo the ‘ Sea of Stars ’— i.o 
of springs or lakelets, in 35^” N. lat. , and 00° E, loiigu ; 

Jl'riaiig), from among the luoirnlninR 
ot Ixhet. Tire Ho piiisues a tortuous eastward conrsa 
to Kun-sfl, and the Chiang with a soiithoi-ii inelina- 
tion enteis China at Batang, in Szo-eli'rvan. From 
the prefecture of Lan-cliflu the Ho flo-niR north-east 
more or Ie&,s along the Great Wall, till it arrives 
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nearly at tlie northern limit of Slien-hsi, when it 
tunns" directly south, and flowing for oQO miles 
between that proN’iiice and 8han-list, comes to the 
edge of the Great Plain, and pursues an eastward 
course. The Chiang on the contrary llow,s soutli 
from Bataug, between Sze-ch'wan and Yuu-nan, 
till it readies the southern limit of the fonner pro- 
vince. Tlien it turns north, and holds its way ea.st- 
ward througli Sze-ch'wan and the other intervening 
provinces till it enters the ocean in lat. ,S2°. The 
Ho doe.s not pursue .so regular a course. Its direc- 
tion imleed from the edge of the plain is eastwards, 
hut in the couisc of time it has ever and anon 
changed its channel. Chinese history opens, in the 
Shh King, in the 24th century B.O. , with an account 
of one of its inundations, de.sorihed in terms which 
have sugge-sted to some students the Noaehiaii 
deluge, and the labours on it of the Great Yu. 
The terrible calamities caused by it so often have 
procured for it the name of ‘China’s Sorrow.’ iSo 
recently as 1887 it hurst its aoutherii hank near 
Cluing Ciifiu, and poured its mighty flood, with 
hideous devastation and the destmetion of million.s 
of lives, into the populous province of Ho-nan. 
It is now the task of the MauclnX rulers of the 
empire to remedy this disaster, and regulate tlie 
terrible river for the future. Both the Ho and the 
Chiang' must have a course of move than 3000 miles. 
These two riveis are hieomparably the greatest in 
China, hut there arc many others ivhich would 
elsewhere he accounted great. And among those 
livers we may well account the Orniid Ocawl, in- 
tended to connect the northern and southern parts 
of tlie empire by an easy nvitcr oomniunioation ; 
and tills it did when it was in good order, extending 
from Peking to Hang-ohilu in Cheli-chiang, a dis- 
taucB of more than GOO miles. The glory of making 
this canal is due to KnhlUi, tlie last .sovereign 
of the Yiiaii dynasty, of whom Marco Polo say.s : 
‘He has caused a water ooraimuiication to he 
made in the shape of a wide and deep channel 
dug between stream and stream, between lake 
and lake, forming as it were a great river on 
which large vessels con ply.’ Steam communi- 
cation all along the eastern seaboard from 
Canton to T'ion-tsin has very much siipei.seded its 
luse, and portions of it are now in had condition, 
hut as a truly imperial achievement it coiitinue.s to 
bu a grand memorial of Kiihlili. Even Barrow 
wrote of it in ISOG i ‘ In jiohit of magnitude, our 
most extensive inland navigation in England can 
no more be compared to the grand trunk that intor- 
.sacts China than a park or garden llsh-pond to the 
great lalco of Win.anderiiiere.’ 

After the Grand Canal a few sentences may he 
gi\'on to the Groat Wall, another vast achieve- 
ment of human labour, c, specially as in 18S7 there 
were paragraphs in many of our newspapers re- 
presonting its existence as merely a myth. Not so 
useful as the canal, aud having failed to answer the 
purpo.se for which it was intended — to he a defence 
against the incur-sions of the northern tribes, there 
it still stands, while the walls of Hadrian and 
AntuniuuR in onr own country have crumbled to 
the groun<l, and their course can only he indistinctly 
traced hero and there. It was in 214 B.O. tliat 
Shill Hwang TI determiiiad to erect a grand hanier 
all along the north of his vast empire. The wall 
commences at the Shan-hili Pa,ss (40° N. lat., 119° 
50' E. long.), where it was visited by a squadi-on of 
Her Majesty's vessels of war in 1839, and wa."! .seen, 
as Lord .Jocelyn deserihes it, ‘ .scaling the precipices, 
and topping the craggy hills of tlie country.’ Eroni 
this point it is carried westwards till it terminates 
at the Chia-yu harrier gate, tlie road through wliioli 
loads to the ‘Western Regions.’ Its length in a 
straight lino would he 1255 miles, hut, E pleasured 
along its sinuosities, this distance must he increased 


to 1500. It is not hiiilt so grandly in its western 
portions after it has met the Ho River, nor .should it 
he supposed that to the east of this point it is all solid 
niasoniw. It is formed by two strong retaining 
walls or brii'k, rising from granite foundation.^, tlie 
space between being lilted up with stones and oartli. 
The breadth of it at the base is about 25 feet, at the 
top 1 . 1 , and the height varies from 1 .5 to 30 feet, The 
surface at the toji was covered with bricks, and is 
now overgrown with grass. What foreigners go to 
visit from Peking is merely a loop-wall of later 
formation, inclosing portions of Cliih-ll and Slian- 
hsi. 

The Znte are very many, but not on so great a 
scale as the rivers. It will he auffleient to mention 
three — ^the T'lmg-ting Hft, the largest, having a 
circumference of 220 miles, and entering into the 
names of the provinces Hu-pei and Hfl-nan ; the 
Po-yang Hft, in the north of Chiang-hsi, the seat 
of the manufactories of the best porcelain ; and the 
T'fii HU, partly in Chiang-sh and partly in Cheh- 
chiang, famous for its romantio scenery and 
numeroiLS islets. 

The country is rich in the moduois necessary for 
tlie support and coiiEort of the people, and for the 
adornment of their civilisation. There is in it 
eveiy variety of climate ; hut the average tempera- 
ture is lower than in any other country in the same 
latitude. The Chinese themsolves consider Kwang- 
tiing, Kwang-hst, and Yun-nan to he less healtliy 
than the other provinces ; hut foreigners using 
proper precautions may enjoy their life in every 
province. 

‘Wheat, barley, maize, millet, and other cereals 
arc chieil 5 ’' cultivated in the nortliern regions, and 
rice in the soiithoin. The UTiter once liad a hag of 
oatmeal sent to him from Kalgan, north of the loop- 
wall mentioned above. Culinary or kitchen limlra, 
niuHlirooms, and amiatic vegetable,?, with ginger 
and a variety of other condiments, are everywhere 
produced and largely used. Prom Povuiosa there 
comes sugai', and the cane thrives also in the 
southern provinces. Oranges, pumnieloes, lichis, 
pomegranates, peaches, plantains, pine-apple.s, 
mangoes, grape.s. and many other fruits and nuts, 
are supplied in most markets. Tea is noted 
below. Opium has been increasingly grown of 
late within the country. The Chinese are em- 
phatically an agricultural people. From time 
immemorial the sovereign has initiated the year, 
which begins ivith the spring, liy turning over a 
few fuiToire in the ‘ sacred field ; ’’and in each pro- 
vince the highest authority performs a similar 
ceremony — to impress on the people the importance 
of husbandry. The hoe holds the place of our 
.spade ; the plough retains its primitive simplicity ; 
irrigation is assiduously and .skilfully employed. 
The tsing, or well, wliiich was anciently in tlie 
centre of the plots of land assigned to the families 
which cultivated them, is still seen in tlie north ; 
and where the canal or river-beds are below the level 
of the lielda much ingenuity is displayed, in raising 
the water to tliem by wheels and scoops. No other 
people show such a seiiae of the value of human 
ordure as manure. Nothing that conies from man 
or beast is allowed to he lost. All is prescri'cd 
and prepared for iiae. This does not conduce to the 
cleanliness of the tornis or the fragraiioy of the 
country ; hut it loi'gely increases the productiveness 
of the liold and the garden. 

TliB liorae, llio or, tlie .slicoi), llie fowl, tlie clog, tlie pig; 

Tlieae are tlic six animals wliicli men breoA for food, 

are weli-loiown lines ; hut we do not now hear of 
horses being eaten; and though dogs are to he 
seen in baskets in the markets, or cut up on the 
stalls, they are such as have been carefully fed. 
Fowls, including ducks and geese, are ahiindantly 
bred and consumed ; of dnoks, imnieii,50 numbers 
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aiQ artilicially hatclieJ. Cojiijmratively little beef 

is. eaten, not .so nnieli ljeean.se of the prevalence 
of Ihnhlhism, ■svliicli foibirls the taking of life, as 
from a feeling of giatitude to the iiiiiiiial iv)>ich 
lenders tlie Jiio.st important sen ice in tilling the 
ground. Pork is the ino.st used of all flesh ineat, 
and tile iiiiiuher of pigs is enoinious. In addition 
to these animals, the .seahoard,^ livei.s, lalce.9, and 
ponds supply an inimen.se quantity of excellent liali 
taken bv the net. Angling is not much practised ; 
but a boat svitli its coinpleiuent of cormorants, 
tr.ained to di\e for the ii.sli and bring them to their 
masters, ia a pleasant sight. Shelllisli also yield 
their quota to the food of the qieople. An idea is 
prevalent that the Chinese are gross feeders, but 
this is tuie only of the very poor. A llisl-clas.s 
Cliine.se dinner ivith its tiventy-seveii couises may 
hold its own with most Inxiirions tallies. The 
famed hhda’-nest soup is a misnomer, Ne.sts of the 
UoUocalia esciilciUa, hi ought from the Indian Archi- 
pelago, are sliced into other soup, and supposed to 
impart to the compound an invigorating and stimu- 
latiii" (jualit 5 '', but the writer never felt that it 
added either to it-S ilavoiir or jiiquancy. 

For bcrmtffcs the use of tea has nearly superseded 
eveiy other. The plant doe.s not grow iii the north, 
but i.s cultivated extensively in the we.steni m-o- 
\mces and in tlio.se south of tlie Great Cliiang. The 
infusion of the leaves was little, if at all, drunk in 
ancient time.s, but now ike use ia unii'ensal. Fft- 
oliien, Hft-pei, and Hh-naii produce ino.st largely the 
black teas; the green comes chiefly fromCheh-chiaiig 
and An-liuij both kinds come fiom ICrvan-tung 
and Sze-cli’waii, Next to .silk, if not equally witli 

it, tea is China’s mo.st valuable export ; and by 
nothin" does it contribute inoie to tlie oomfoit and 
svell-being of the leat of the world. To the people 
tliem, selves its use lias been invaluable, and more 
than anything else has promoted the tempernneo 
that is eliavaoteristic of tliom. They aie acquainted 
with distillation, and from rice and millet produce 
alcoholic liquors, Their literature abourKls from 
the 13Ui century D.c. to the present dynasty with 
warnin^B against the injury of htroiig drink ; but 
more ettectual than the proclamations of authority 
Las been the habit of drinking tea. A.s oomiiareil 
with the populations of tvestern nations, tlie Cliine.so 
are sparing in tlie use of .strong diink, and it is rare 
to see one of them intoxicated. They do not sit 
down to tea as a special meal, nor do they make it 
Eo strong as we <lo, or add sugar or cream to it, 
but they have it at hand, and offer it to visitoiu, 
all day long. The ordinary name of the plant is 
ch'd; but the leaf was first iinpjorted into England 
from Amoy in F(l-cbien, where the dialectical 
pronunciation of the name is t'ai/, which the Irish- 
man .still retains. The use of opium will bo dis- 
cussed in a separate article. 

The next essential to food and drink in the 
economy of life is clothing, and for this China 
lias abundant provision in its stores of silk, linen, 
and cotton. It was no doubt the original home 
of silk. From the 23d century n.c. and oarliei, 
the care of the silkworm, and the spinning and 
weaving of its produce, have been the special work 
of woman. As it is the duty of the sovereign to 
tum over a few furrows in the spring to stimulate 
the people to their agricultural tasks, .so his con- 
sort should perform an analogous ceremony with 
her silkwoniiB and mulberry-trees. The tioe grows 
everywhere, and in all the provinces some silk is 
produced ; but Kwan-tung, Sze-ch'wan, and Clieli- 
chiang furnish the best and tho most. The niami- 
faotures of silk are not inferior or less brilliant than 
any that are produced in Europe, and nothing can 
exceed tho embroidery of the Chinese. Indigenous 
to the countiy also are hemp and other fibrous 
plantSj sucli as the Bcahmcvia n-ivcct, from which 


the giass-cloth is made. The cotton-plant, thnugh 
not indigenou.s, appears to have been introduced 
from Klioten (Ea.slorn Turkestan) in the llth cen- 
tiny, and is now' foiiml cverywliero, lint, is culti- 
vated most extensively in the gicat basin of the 
Cliiang. The wcll-knoM'n nunlecu i.s named fima 
Nanking, a cenlie for its mamiffictiire. The 
Cliine.se cotton is inferior to the iinportud olotli iu 
its linisli, lint is heavier and moio durable. (Fov 
tlie flora of China, .sec Ama, Vol. I. p, 401.) Of 
woollen fabrics the production i.s not huge; but 
we meet with felt caps, lugs of caiiieis’ hair, and 
fins of various kinds. A.s the houses have no 
firejilaces, people keeji tlioin.selve.s warm iu cold 
weatlicr by increasing the mimhcr of garments 
which they wear. On the whole China has more 
resonrees in itself for the comforlaUlo sujqioit and 
clothing of its va.st population tlmn mo.st other 
countries. 

For hnildincj matcrnih the Chinese use, like our- 
selves, timber, bricks, aiul stone ; lint in tho south 
inexpensive houses are often made of a kind of 
concrete called ‘sifted earth,’ a conipouml of 
decomposed granite and lime, witli the addition 
soiiictiiucs of a little oil, pounded iu a wooden 
framework, wliioli is shifted till tlio walls have 
reached tlioir intended height. Anciently, a.s wo 
leain Irom the 8liih King, tlio laigcst sti-nctiiros 
were raised in this ^ way. The walls, if well 
prolocled by ovcihaligiiig eai’CS and jilastor against 
wet, are .strong and dniahlu. (iranilo and lime- 
Stone arc foniiil in iiiuiiy jdacos, and the largest 
rocks arc ingeniously split and wionglit into huild- 
ing blocks. Tlio arcliilucluro of ( 'liina is defective, 
however, in the gramluiir and grace which mark 
that of aome other countries ; tlio host siieeiiiicns of 
it aio seen in the iiiiublo bridge.s and altais of 
Poking, and in the llniblliistie Imiblings on tliu ‘ Ilill 
of Longevity ’ and other places in lliu neiglibonr- 
liood. No one who has seen them can c'vor forgot 
the gigantic figuio,s of aninials and tliu statnoR 
lining llie road tliat leads to tlio lomli.s of .several 
of tlic Ming emperors, a coiiHiderahlo dislanuo nortli 
fioiii tho eapital. In tho coiinlry, lionsus aro 
seldom of moro than one story, liven in the 
citie,s the public oJlioes and largo Inusiiiess establish- 
ments aro not lomarkahlo for their height, 1ml for 
their depth, as you ]iass from one series of rmniis to 
anotlier through intervening emirts, Jiising con- 
.spieuoiis above tliu otlior buildings aro the pawn- 
lirokcns’ c.stabli slim outs, whilst the most snlwlaiitial 
and elegantly llnislicd structures aro tlio guiiillialls 
belonging to the various trades, or to the uiorchants 
congregating in tliem from the difl'eroiit iirmiiices. 

Tbemo.slp/cf»my?(c Imildhigs aro tho pavilions 
and pagodas. Of tlio former t!iu most slriking is ono 
in Avliat has become famous by being niiscalTed the 
‘Suimnor Palace ’ at I’okiiig, about Id feet square 
and 20 bigli, made of pure copper. Tlio pagodas 
are Buddhistic atruclnros, borrowed from tlio topes 
of India, u'liero they were built at lirst as dejmsi- 
tories for the rolic.s of Buddha and distinguished 
Avliats. In Cliina tlioy have taken a poeuliar form, 
and are supposed to exorcise mystnrions geomantic 
influences. They are tho most romarkaldc objootB 
in the landscapes of the country, and tliero are few 
cities wliieli cannot hoasL of ono or moro, always 
of an uneven iiumbov of stories. The niont cofo- 
bratod of tliem, the Porcelain Tower of Nanking, 
is now a thing of the past, having hcon lilown up 
hy the iconoolasiic T'M-ji'ing.s in 181)0. U was of 
an octagonal form, and was intended to be of thir- 
teen storic.s, rising to a height of 321) feet; hut only 
nine storie.s wore oomplotod, tho huiUling of which 
ttiok ninotoon years (1411-30). It was Imilt mas.s- 
ively of brick and faced with slabs of glazed 
porcelain— greon, red, yellow and white; with 
lamps hanging outside from the projections of the 
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difterent btorieft— one of the architaclural ivoudeib 
of the world. 

In the cities, and studding the oniinti-y also, aie 
many P'di-laus or Jfonoi'ari/ Purial/i, which often 
canied the wiitevls thoughts lo the old 'reiiiple 
Bar, though nob of ,so .substoaiitial 
a construction as it was. They are 
tokens of irajierial favour, erected 
in honour of dislingnished persons, 
and many of them signalising the 
virtue of willows who steadfastly 
refu-sed to he married a second 
time. 

The stj'cots of the cities, espe- 
cially in the sontli, are not wider 
than so many lanes, and the streams 
of peojilc hurrying thiongh them 
give the .stranger an idea that they 
aie more populous than they really 
are, tliongh against this hasty as- 
sninplion must he set the rarity 
of the appear anco of womerr in 
therrr. They are paved with slabs 
of storre, but badly drairred, and 
the heat and .stench render a ]rrQ- 
meiuide through them anj'thing 
hut agreeable. Most of therrr have 
high-sounding names, such as ‘The 
Street of Berrevoleiioe and Kight- 
eorrsiress.’ As hr the old Kotrian 
citias, tradesmen of the same pur, suits are found 
very much together in the sanro street. The streets 
arc wider in the northerir cities, till wo arrive at 
Peking, where the wide ways of tire Manohfi portion 
ooirrbiue with the itttposirrg walla atrd their lofty 
towers to make the visitor tliiirk for a time that 
he has arrived at the grandest city of the world. 

■Whon yoit enter the hou.se of a well-to-do fairrily, 
yon frnd l\iQ furniture sutlieiont, though soirrewhat 
Beauty and not Irrxuiious. The lloor iitay be 
covered with rnatting, hut not with a carpet or ruga. 
The tables and straight-backed chairs are of a dark, 
lieavy wood resembling ebony. A few pictures, 
not works of art, are hung on the walls, alon|{ with 
scrolls of fine writing', e.vpres.sing rtroral sentiirrents 
or hi'itorioal and topographical references, while 
some jars and other speeimon.s of lino porcelain are 
put down hei e and there. There may he a conch 
or tu'o made of hanihoo and rattan, and stools of 
the .same materials. The bainhoo, that ipieen of 
the Arundinacem, deserves especial mention. A 
clump of bamboos adds a graceful charm to the 
scenery, and there soem.s to be no end to the uses 
which the plant serve.s. TTie .schoolmaster employs 
it for ills ferule, and the mandarin or magistrate 
for his most common instrument of luuiishment. 
The writing-paper is made from it. Its youii}' 
shoots are used for food, and for comfits and 
pickles. Its stems, according to their size, are 
employed for pencil handles, for oaiies, and for 
pole.s. Pans, ca^es, baskets, and lish-crecls are 
all constructed with it. Its roots are caived into 
grotes(2ue figures, and fashioned into blocks of a 
pieonliar shape to he iisod in divination. China 
would not he China witliont the hainhoo. 

The country i.s boo thickly peopled and well 
cultivated to harbour many wild and dangerous 
animals, though one occasionally hears of a tiger 
that has ventured from the forest and been killed 
or captured. The lion was never a denizen of 
China, and is only to be seen rampant in atone 
in front of temiile.s, The rhinoceros, elephant, and 
tapir are said still to exist in the forests and 
swamps of Yun-nan ; hut the supply of elephants 
at Peking for tlie carriage of the emperor when he 
proceeds Lo the great Baorilioial altars has been 
decreasing for several reigns. Both the brown and 
black bear are met with, and several varieties of 


the deer family. The mnsk-ileer i.^- gieatly valued. 
Among the more domestic quadrupeds, the breed 
of hoises and cattle i.s dwaifish, and no attempts 
seem to he made to improve them. The ass is a 
more lively animal in the noitli than with ns, and 


receives moie attention. Ahoift Peking one is 
struck by many hoantiful specimens of the mule. 
Princes aio seen riding on mules, or drawn by them 
in elegant litters, while their attendants accompany 
them on liousehaok. The camel is only seen in 
tlio north. One of the first things tliat strikes a 
stranger in the capital is the troops of the shaggy 
animal lying or feeding about the walls, with their 
Mongol keepers, looking as uncouth as their charge. 

The birds of prey are many. Minos, crows, and 
magpies abound. Tlie last are 'sacied birds,’ 
wliich it is not safe for the traveller to shoot. The 
people aie fond of song-birds, especially the lark, 
the tlinisli, and the canary. The song of the 
nightingale is familiar. The .smaller birds are not 
so afraid of man as with us. Buddhism, with which 
life is sacred, has done much to .secure for birds, 
both with old and young, immunity from moles- 
tation and death. The lovely gold and silver 
pheasants are well known, and also the Yuan-yang 
(Alias galcricidata), or mandarin duck, the emblem 
to the Ciiine.se of conjugal fidelity. 

The people are fond of Jlowors,^ and make 
excellent gardeneis. You look in vain, however, 
in the gardens of the wealthy for the gay parterres 
which .so please the eye in England. They cultivate 
their favourites mostly in pots ; and the ‘ willow- 
pjlate pjattern,' with its arbours, bridges, and ponda, 
glowing often with the large and brilliant flowers 
of tlic nelumbium, supjdies a good picture of a 
ChincKe garden of a superior order, 

While the Chinese have, as we have seen, done 
justice to most of the natural capabilities of their 
country, they have greatly failed in developing its 
mineral resources. The skill which their laindaries 
dispday in cutting crystal and other qnaitzose 
minerals is well known, and their work in jade, 
which they so highly prize, is very fine. But a 
mineral more vahiahle than any other has been 
coinjjaratively neglected. The coalfields of China 
are enormous — more than twenty times the extent 
of those of Great Britain ; hut up to this time the 
majority of them can hardly he said to have been 
more tlian scratched. Immense quantities of iron 
ore, moreover, must have been extracted from the 
earth during the millenniums of its history, hut a 
much greater amount is still untouched, Cojiper, 
lead, tin, silver, and gold are known to exist in 
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riiauy places, Ijiit little 1ms been dnne to make the 
stoves of theJii available. Move attention Ims been 
directed to tbeir mines sinee the government and 
companies began to liave steamcis of tbeir own; 
and a scheme lias been amnoved liy the govern- 
ment for svorkiiig the gold niine.s in the valley of 
the Amoor Itiver. The government lias become 
coiisciiiu!! of its mineral ivealtb, and tbeie h no 
calculating the resources to ivliicli it imay attain. 

A gold and silver ciurenoy is one of the first 
things wbicli it has to piovide. Tims far the only 
cw'rcia;/ has been the copper cash, eambroiis and 
often debased, varying in its relative value in eveiy 
district, and the source of endless trouble to the 
traveller. Even foreign .silver coins ai'e treated as 
bullion, and taken by weight. Mliat is called 
‘sycee silver’ is made from them. After they 
have been defaced and broken to pieces, they are 
melted and cast into ingots of different sizes called 
‘ shoes.' The comfoit of the housekeeper, as well 
as of the traveller, is interfered with hy the 
naccpsity of keeping small line scales or steelyards 
to weigh every outlay and receipt. Paper money 
Is indeed in oiicnlation, Imt the banking system 
exists as yet only in a rudimentary condition. 

Amitber want in Chinn ls that of ffdoil roads and 
comfortnhk coiiBei/mices. The necessity for good 
roads fust presented Itself to Sbib Hwang Ti ( ‘214 
B.O.), w'bo, after be had extended the empire to 
neaily its present limits, ordered the jirepavation <if 
tliein'seven yeara before lie commenced tbebuilduig 
of the Grout Wall ; and it has been said that there 
8ue now 20,000 roads in Cliiua ; but according to the 
repoits of travelleu. in the present century, tlie 
good roads among tliem are veiy few. The govern- 
ment ooniievs peiform tbeir Joumevs on boi-selmck. 
Wbeie ooniiiuuiication by water is abundant the 
want of roads is not soAuuoU felt; hut in their 
abseni'O in times of scarcity it is a most lUlKeult 
thing to convey supplies to starving populations, 
as in the famine wluoli prcviiiled in Sbaii-lisi and 
other northern provinces a few years ago. It is 
owing doubtless to the want oJ mails that the 
wlieelliaiToiv is so ranch nsetl as tlie ebief voliicle of 
cnmiminication and eommerce from the Cliianf; 
northwavils. The miter once liad an experience of 
this, when, along with a companion, ho was oon- 
vayod 2SU miles on one of those ‘cany wagons 
ligiit' ill iiboiit S days. Slow as the journey was, 
the fatigue was much leas than if they had been 
jolted over tlia same distance in a .springlesa mule- 
cart in half the time. Even at Peking roads once 
paved with marble .slalis have been allowed to fall 
into siidi a state oi dilapidation as to be fnU of dis- 
cemfort .and danger ; and the route and convey- 
ances from the capital to T'ien-fein, its port, are 
disgi-acefiil to the government. 

Social Habits , — The dress of the poor is very 
inncli alike in both sexes ; and tliough it is regu- 
lated for all classes by Hiiinptnary laws, it is varied 
among the wealthy by the liclmess of theuiateiials 
and tlie vaiioiis oriiameiitathm. The iiio.st stiiking 
thing in the apiiearance of the men to a foreigner 
is the (piem or jjluitetl tail from the Imir of the 
ei'omi, all the rest of the head being shaved. This 
was not the old fasliion of doing up tlie liah, hut 
was enforced on the Cliinase hy llie Manchfls iu 
1627, when they had commeiicBd the eompuest of 
the empire. Inscriptions on stone tablets in old 
templB.s in Japan, erected hy refugees of tlie 17th 
century, mention tliis degrading requirement as 
one of tlie reasons why they had lied from their 
coiintiy, All dislike to the cn-stoni, however, has 
now disappeared, A foreigner is siiipiised in tlie 
same way by the small feet of the more re.spectable 
women. These were not enforeed upon them by 
tlie Mancha conquerors, whose women allow their 
feet to grow to the natural slue, nor was it a veiy 


ancient practice in the country, though it seciins to 
lifive praviiiled since our 0th century. The distor- 
tion is produced by bandaging the feet in early 
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vears, so as to prevent tlieir further growth. Tlie 
veiy poor and servants are not snbiected to this 
torture, hut such i.s the foice of fashion that no 
have known liimilile girls of twelve or tliirteen 
vainly try to redneo the size of tlieir feet, tliiuking 
thereby to make themselves more attractive. 

The separation of the seres until niariiage lias 
been a feature of the social life fioiii the earliest 
times. Ill tlie old feudal period, ‘at the age of 
seven, boys and girls of the same family diil not 
oooupy tlie same mat, nor oat together, and at the 
age of ten a girl ceased to appear outside the 
women's apartments. Her governess taught her 
the arts of pleasing speecli and manners, to be 
docile and obedient, to handle the hempen Jlliras, 
to deal with the cocoons, to weave silks and form 
fillets, to learn all wmnan’s work, how to furnish 
giumeiita, to watch tlio saorilioeB, to supply the 
liijiiors and sauces, to fill tho stands and ilishoa 
with pickles and brine, and to assist in setting 
forth the appurtenances for the eciamnnios. At 
lifteeii she assumed the hairiiiii (as a token that 
she had arrived at woiiiaii’s estate), at twenty slio 
wiLM iiianied, nr if there were ooeinshm for the delay, 
at twenty-three.’ IVe read notluiig of any lite- 
rary training for tlie danglilers then, nor is there 
any now, though Chinese history in not witlinnt 
instances of learned women and distinguished 
autlioresses. In the impmtaut event of nuiyrkiiia 
the parents exercise a supreme control ; and tliis 
has given rise to the class of mttch-mahrs or po- 
betiraiHs, who are consulted hy the piu'eiits, iniike 
inquiries, and by an examination of tho horoscopes 
of tlie partie.s arid other methods of their profession 
determine the iniestion of the imitmil suitability of 
the match. When a marriage has been agreed 
upon, it is ^ cai-ried througdi with a great i ariety 
of ceremonies, the parties most concerned being 
supposed never to have previously seen each 
ntfier. In tins majority of caae.B tlie himbaml 
and wife Unis brought together seem to take 
to oacli other very wall. NotwitlisUimUng its 
defects ,md differeiioes from our ideal, its result 
seems to be a fair amount oi peace and liiippi- 
ne.ss. 'When the ivife liecomea a motlior she 
is treated ns a sort of divinity in the household. 
Tliere is lint one proper wife [chdiiff-eh’i) in tlie 
family, but tliere is no law against a man’s having 
secondary wives or ooiioiibines ; and suck cimuee- 
tions are common wherever tlic means of the hiiiily 
are sufficient for their support, Many of the 
greatest names in tlie untioiis liistoi-y aro -Htainod 
with this practice, ami the evils of it have been and 
.arc very great, ^ Tliere arc seven legal grounds for 
ilivorcing a wife ; Disobedience to her Imaband’s 
parents; not giving bii th to a sou; dissolute con- 
duct; jealousy (of her husband’s nttentioms— i. o, 
to the other inmates of Ida harem) ; talkativenoss ; 
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thieving ; and leprosy. These grounds, however, 
may he nullified by ‘ the three con.siderations ; ’ If 
her paients be dead; if she have passed witli her 
husband through the years of inuiirning for his 
parents ; and if he have become rieli from being 
poor. In many cases the betrothment of childien 
IS made at an early age, leading often to injurious 
and melancholy issues. 

The charge of iiifanticirlc has heen hvouglit 
against the family life in China, the wctims in 
the vast majoiity of instances being the female 
childi'en. That it is .stained by this crime, 
though not to the extent that has often been 
alleged, cannot he denied. It is among the very 
poor that the barbarity is cliielly perpetrated, and 
their poverty is the reason of it. h'roin the ances- 
tral worship which prevails among the people, the 
dmra for male clnldi-eii is greater in China than 
perhaps in any other country. In one case tiie wife 
of a professing Cluistian asked the writer whether 
her husband might not he allowed, like any other 
jievson, to bring a concubine to the house, as chil- 
dren were denied to herself, and .she would luiugup 
aTiy boy that might be born on her knees as her 
ow]i child. Public opinion is certaiidy against the 
criiua of infanticide ; the guvemment is to blame 
in that it doe.s not address itself to punish the deed 
and put it down. Even the public opinion agnin-st 
it is not so emphatic as it ought to he. Foundling 
hospitals and asylums for the aged are to be foiiml 
in most of the large towns, hut their cleanliness 
and management are not .satisfactory. 

The complexion of the Chinese inclines to yellow 
— as they say tliem.solve.s, of ‘ the colour ‘of the 
olive. ’ The same coarse black hair and apparently 
oblique eyes, with lii'di cheekbones and roundish 
face, belong to them all from the Great Wall to tlie 
island of Hrd-nan, They are stout and muscular 
as compared with other eastern peoples, temperate, 
industiaous, oheeriul, and easily contented. They 
are addicted to gambling, and are generally held to 
1)0 given also to mendacity and larceny. Many of 
them are so 3 and where is the country tvhere there 
are not many such ? The longer one lives among 
them, however, the better he likes them, and 
the better he thinks of them. 

Thejr bury their dead in graves whieli are built 
round in the form of a horseshoe, and often with 
much display and at great expense. The mounibig 
rites are tedious, and embrace a variety of .saciilices 
and other ohservances. No subject occupies so 
large a portion of the Classic of Ritual Obseivances, 

There is no ivceldy day of u'orshin and rest like 
our Sunday. At the Neiv Year the govoriiineiit 
olllces are shut fur about a month. New-year’s 
Day i.s the one universal holiday, and at this time 
shop are closed for .several days. The whole 
nation seems to he dissolved in festivity and joy. 
The people dress in their best 5 the temples are 
visited ; gambling tables are sui rounded by crowds 
the noise of fireworks or 'ciackers’ is incessant. 
Throngliont the year every month has its festivals 
of wliich the most general are that of ‘ Lanterns, 
on the full moon of the first month ; of the ‘ Tombs, 
later on in the spring; of ‘Dragon Boats,’ in the 
fifth month ; and of ‘ All Souls,’ in the seventh 
month, fur the benefit of departed relatives and 
hungry ghosts in the world of spiiits. Theatrical 
ropiesentations are immen.sely popular. ‘ Strolling 
companies ’ eaii easily be hired ; with the hanihoo 
and matting, sheds, often very large, can he readily 
erected for the exhibition. Individual actors be- 
come oelchiated as with us, and their services are 
well remunerated. Females do not appear on the 
stage. Their parts are peiformed by boys got up 
for the purpose. 

History. — The chronology of China is measured 
not by centuries, but by sexagenaries, the first 


cycle being made to commence with the sixtieth 
year of Hwang Tl in 2637 n.c. But this is merely 
a conventional aw'angement. There weie Chinese 
in China before Ilwang Tl, and the cycle names for 
the years piior to 827 B.C. cannot he fully relied on. 
The dooniuent.s of the Shfi King begin with the 
reigns of Yao and Shun (’2350-2206 l!.C.); and 
fi’om vaiious intimations in that work we are 
bioughtto conclude that the nation then con.sisted 
of a collection of tribes or clan.s of the same race, 
ruled by a sovereign, nominated by his predecessor, 
and approved by the people as the worthiest man 
to leign over them. 

With Yii, the bUcces,sDr of Shun, and tlieheio of 
Yfto’s deluge to which we have already made refer- 
ence, there came a change in the principle of sne- 
ceaaion to the throne. As it is expie&.sed, ‘He 
faniilicd the kingdom.’ Tlien commenced the 
Feudal State, ivliich lasted under three dynasties 
(HsU, 2205-1767 E.C.; Shang or Yin, 1766-1123 
B.C. ; and Chriu, 1122-255 B.C.) for a peiiod of 
neaily two thousand yeais. The feudal system of 
China was veiy similar to that which pievailed in 
Europe during what we call the middle ages. At 
a go’and durbar held by Yu after his accession 
there were, it is said, ten thousand jirinces present 
with their jade symbols of rank. But the feudal 
Btates weie cnuslantly being absorbed by one 
another. On the rise of the Sliang dynasty they 
were only someivliat over three thousand, nhicli 
had deci eased to thirteen hundred vhun King Wfi 
established the sovereignty of the Cliilu. lu 403 
B.C. wc find only seven great slates, all sooner or 
later claiming to be ‘the kingdom,’ and contending 
for the .supremacy, till Ts'in j Ch'in ) put down all the 
othein, and in 221 n.c. its king assumed the title of 
Ilwang Ti, or Eiupeior, and deteimined that there 
should he no more feudal principalitiea, and that, 
ns there is hut one suii in the sky, there should be 
hut one luler in ilie nation. 

From that year dates the imperial form of the 
Chinese government, which lias thus existed for more 
than 21 00 years. The changes of djmasty have been 
many, two or more sometimes ruling together, each 
having but a nominal supremacy over tlie whole 
■nation. The gie.ater dynasties have heen tho.se of 
Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), T'ang (618-906), Sung 
(9G0-1279), Ylian (the Mongol, 1280-1.367), the 
Ming ( 1368-1643), and the Ch'ing (Manchft-Tai- 
tar, 1643 to the present date). 

The long and persistent existence of the Chinese 
nation has been owing partly to its geogiaphical 
positio'n keeping it apart from other great nations, 
and imrtly to its educational culture and training. 
Where the race came horn at first takes us beyond 
the footsteps of hlstoi’y. The Chine.se were not tlie 
earliest inliahitants of the country. They made 
their way fiom the noith and west of China 
proper, pushing before tliein tlie older inhabitants, 
exterminating them or absorbing them, or leaving 
oitions of them within their own ever-enlarging 
orders, n,s wrecks of tribes still suhsi.sting here 
and there, and apparently mouldering to extinction. 
From the liist appearance of the Chinese we find 
among them written characters (.see the next 
article), and certain elements of intellectual and 
moral onlture and religiou.s beliefs. ( The connec- 
tion of Chinese culture with that of ancient Baby- 
lonia ha.s been sugge.sted but not pioved.) 

The Euler and the Sage confront us in the 
earliest records of the nation ; the Kuler to govern 
the people, and the Sage or hlan of'Intelligenoo to 
ns.sist and advise him, and spread abroad among 
them the lessons of tnitli and duty. It is said in a 
document of the 18 th century D.O., ‘Heaven gives 
birth to the people with such desires that without 
a Ruler they will fall into all disorders, and heaven 
again give.s birth to the Man of Intelligence to 
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legiilate them.’ Tims the soveieign and the .sage 
aie both the oidinances of heaven ; and it lias been 
the rule in the vaiious stages of the nation’s 
history that othceis of the government shnnhl pos- 
sess whatevei edueational cnltuie its institutions 
cotihl sujiply. Tlie same mitten chavactei [iJith) 
serves to designate both a scholar and an officer, 
and of tho ‘ four classes of the people, seholais oi 
oliicens, agrioultni isls, mechanics, and nierehants,' 
the iiist has ahvavs been held to be ‘the head.’ 
Even in the feudal times the sy, stent of examina- 
tions fur the selection of the officials existed in a 
redirnentaiy state, tliough it iva.s not till our 7th 
century that it began to assume its present form, 
open to all, excepting ‘ monks, play-actoia, and 
menial servants.’ 

This competitiuo si/stem, as now existing with 
all the necessary niaeUineiy, is organised in three 
piincipal gi'adations — the jii'ovincial, the metropoli- 
tan, and the palace examinations. The students 
of each province who have attained at the district 
exaininationa to the style of ITsi li Ti'di, or ‘ men 
of talent,’ assemble at the piovhicial capital, 


rv here as a rule every third year special exanriners 
from Peking conduct the exanrinatron for the degree 
of C'/iu (Jlu)jiVi, or ‘men for pi’ornotion,’ whieh 
pei-liaps tlrree in a tliorrsand of tlieirr itra}^ oht.ain, 
and which errtitle.s them to some rrntior appohrt- 
nrents. To take the third degree of Ti'in. shih, or 
'itien to he jrresented to the emperor,’ the success- 
ful Chu-jaii from all the provinces nrii.st proceed to 
the nictropolis, preihaps about si.x thousand in all, 
and there, also as a rule triennially, pass a test 
examination, the .siicces.sful candidates at which 
then go in for the juafece exavuiiution, conducted 
within the precincts of the imperial palace itself; 
after which the lists are jrnbliblied in three classes, 
the first heitrg a tripos of the three best men, who 
become for the time the heroes of the day. They 
and a proportion of the others arc admitted to the 
ranks of the weinheis of the Ilan-lin, the ‘Forest 
of Pencils,’ or ‘ Grand Academy of Literature.’ 
The leinainder receive apporirtnrents in the jno- 
vinees or at the capital, according as vacancies 
oeour. Sirch is an outline, as large as our sjiaco 
will allow, of tire ewrrpetitive system of exarnina- 
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tiona b}' which the governriieirt of Cliiiia seeks to 
secure the able.st men of the eitiirire for its service. 
The examinations are testing and fairly conducted. 
The .subjects are taken from the literature of the 
country itself. There are already indications not 
a few that fire system will undergo the nrodilica- 
tion.s made necessary by the new relations witlr 
otiier coiintiies wliioli have arisen in orir own time ; 
niatUeinatios hecarire a subject of examination in 
1888. The system has tended to impress tho peojrle 
with the value of education; but it must not bo 
supposed that as a whole they are highly educated. 
Eveiywhei'e indeed tliere are jniinary schools, not 
goveiiiiiieiital, hut luaintainod by the people them- 
.selves, A smattering of education is widely 
dittused ; but apart from the official classes, those 
who can read freely nr wi-ite readily are few. 

Tire t/iree religium of C'liiiia are Gonfucianism, 
Tdoi-sni, and Buddlri.sirt, Most writers represent 
tire nrst not so much as a religion, hut as a 
morality ; but there always underlies its teacliings 
a recognition of the religion which prevailed in 
®*nrntry from the most ancient times — the 
Lehef of a Supreme Power, expies.scd at flist by 
the iiaiire ‘ Heaven,’ which soon came to be desig- 
nated also liy tire personal names Ti, ‘ the Ruleri’ 


and Shanq-Ti, ‘the Supreme Bulcr,’ Tho Htate 
worship of Heaven nr God was, and still is, con- 
fined to the sovereign as the father and priest 
of the peoprle. Tiro will of (.lod is to bo leariieil 
from the iiioia] pilncijrlcs of inan’.s natin-o. Govurii- 
inent is ordained by (Soil for the good of the people, 
and as soon as a .sovereign ceases to seok that 
good_ and his vnlc is antagonistic to it, ho has 
forfeited his title to the throne ; and thus it is 
that the changes of ilynasty are always refcrieil to 
as ‘ the will of Heaven,’ and the sovereign professes 
to he sncli ‘ by the grace uf God.’ AH.sociated with 
the worship of Heaven or God, tlrove was the 
worship of heaven and earth and tho power, s of 
nature, but only a.9 .suhoidiiiate to Gorl and fulfill- 
ing _His will for the good of men ; and also of 
distiuguislied inen, as having Iry their discoverit's 
.and achievements defended, boirefilod, and bloswed 
the people of tliarr own and future timea. There 
was also coninion to their aovcieign and all the 
people tho woirslrip of their ancestors, 'This last 
was and is considered as an expi’e.ssion of filial 
piety, the perpetuation of ‘ tire duty wliioh every 
one owes to his parents— the lir.st and chief of 
all vurtueR.’ On tliis Confucius lard great stiws, 
endeavouring to develop all other virtues from it. 
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His great object may be said to have been the 
inculcation of dtiUj, setting foitli vitli wondious 
iteration the ohaiaoter of his superior or ideal man. 
Seveial tirae.s he enunciated ‘the golden lule’ in a 
negative form, ‘ What ye would not that men 
should do to you, do not do to them.’ TAoum 
deihes its name from the tieati&e of LI Uih, 
commonly called Lflo-teze, a contempoiaiy of 
Confuoius, called ‘ The TAo or JVay .'Uid its Cliar- 
aeteristies.’ The Way is the quiet, pasbionless 
discharge of all which our nature and relatioirs 
prompt or reqrrire us to do, without strivirrg or 
oryrng, artd the nrethod of nraintaining and )ne- 
serrdng life. ' Heaven ’ in this ‘ Way ’ is not 
a i'ule/' or IcqiUator as irr Confiicianisitr, hrrt only 
a patte) >i. The system was older Lhair Ldo-We, 
and indigenous in China, hut associated with 
marry srrperstitions ; and after the eirtiarrce of 
Bnddhisnr into China it adopted many of its 
neoiiliaritios. The recognised head of Tftoism has 
Iris seat on the Lirng-hfl Mountain in Chiang-hsi. 
Lfro-tsze has the merit of haviirg forimilated the 
grand principle tliat good will overconte evil, and 
should he lotmned for it. h’or Buddhism, which 
was iirtrodirced oi' I'atlicr irrvited to China in ottr 
first contrrry, see the article Buddhism. 

TJiere is no priesthood in Confrreianism ; hirt 
Buddliisnr has its monks and ntrns, aird Tftoism 
its nrottks. Tire government, while not iiitorfeiing 
with tlia iirtorual organisation of cither of these 
sj'steins, has e.stahlisliod a aohonte of gradations of 
rank arrd authority m order that it may have the 
control of them in its owir hands. It would no 
clouht recognise Christianity in the same way, if 
tire dillerent nrissions could possibly be amalga- 
mated, arrd would unitedly try to adapt themselves 
to the bed of rrooiustes which it would prepare 
for them in the various departments and districts. 
This is not the place in which to speak of the 
oonrparative numher of the adlierents of the ‘ three 
roligions ’ in China. To claim a inajoiity for tlio.se 
of any one of them is very absurd. As a matter 
of fact, Confucianism repre.sonts the iiilulligence 
and morality of China ; Tdoism Its supeistitions ; 
and Bucldhiam its ritualism and idolatry, while yet 
it acknowledges no God. 

The (lOVERNMENT of the empire (omitting the 
regulation of the imperial court and family, or tlio 
special Manclifl department) is conducted from 
the capital, supervising, direotingq controlling tire 
different pi'ovinci.al administiations, and e-vercising 
the power of removing from his post any official 
whose conduct may he iiiogular or considered 
dangerous to tire .state. 

There is the Ornwl Cabinet, tiro privy-couiicil 
of the emperor, in wlio.se presence it meets daily to 
transact the business of the state, between the 
liom.s of four and six a.m. 1 Its_ niemherB are 
few, and hold other suhstantive offices. Tliero is 
also the Omml Secretariat, formerly tiro siiptenie 
council, hut under the present dynasty very much 
sripersetlcd by the cabinet, It consists 'of fonr 
grand and two assistant-grand seoietaiies, three 
of them Manclihs and three Cliinesu, 

The husiness on wliieh the cabinet deliberates 
conies before it from the Six Boards — of Civil Office, 
of Revenue, of Ceremonies (including all matters 
pertaining to religion), of War, of Punishment, 
and of Woilcs, Bach Board has two presidents 
and four vice-presidents, three of tlieni again 
Manchus and three Chinese. In 1881 the changed 
relations between the empire and foreign nations 
led to the formation of what we may call a 
•seventh Board, styled the ‘ Ya-viUn (or court) 
of Foreign Allairs.’ There is also another im- 
portant department which should he mentioned 
— the Censorate — memhers of which exercise a 
supervision over the Boards, and, distributed 


tliioiigh the provinces, have it as their duty to 
nreiiiorialise the emperor on all subjects connected 
with the welfare of the people and the conduct of 
the goveimneiit. 

In the administration of the provinces, a governor- 
general and goreinor are for the most part associ- 
ated as colleagues ; tliniigh in Chih-li, Kan-sfl, and 
Sze-clr'waii there is only the governor-general, and 
ill Shan-hsi, Sliari-timg, and Ho-nan only the 
governor. Below these tuo fnnctinnarie.s there 
are the lieutenant-governor (oomninnly called the 
treasurer), the provincial judge, the salt comp- 
troller, and the grain intendanfc. The provinces 
are further divided for the piirpose.s of adminis- 
tration into fit 01 ’ pi-efectuies (amounting in ,all 
the provinces to 191 ), chdit or depaitiiients (in all, 
58 independent of the fit, uitliin wliich they 
are cotnpieheiided, and 1,55 subject to it), and 
/isicii or districts, .subject to the /« (in all 1288). 
There are also four occnpiecl principally by the 
aboriginal people.'*, trveiity-eight chdu and four 
hsicit. The rank of the different officials in these 
province.s is indicated by a knob or bnttoii on the 
top of their caps. In the two highest it is made 
of red coral ; in the tliiid it is clear blue; in the 
foiiith, of /apis Ian nil ; in the fifth, of crystal; in 
the sixth, of an opaque white .stone ; and in the 
three lowest it is yellow, of gold or gilt. They 
also wear in.signia or badges embroidered on a 
sfpuue patch, in the front nr hack of their iohe.s, 
icpioscuting birds on the civilians and animals on 
the miliUiy officei.s. 

As regards the revenue of the empire wo need 
more information th.au we possess at present. 
Each province is required to support itself and to 
fuinlsh a certain snrphisage for the inipeiial goveiri- 
ment; hut both the provinces and the eouit are 
constantly finding their income insufficient, Of 
the income of the several provinces for local pur- 
poses we cannot speak ; hut we take the following 
estimate of the impeiial rcvcuitB from a series ot 
carefully prepared articles contributed to the China 
Mail of Hong-kong in 1885 i 

TmI> 


r, Laiul-tflX portion, imjaMo in silver 20,000,000 

2. I, 1100 tnbiita tu Peking at 

T1.60 prr pcciil, and rice levy in provinces 

or money oomimitation 7,000,000 

3. Salt eabeilc, and Idm or transit duty on salt 0,800,000 

4. Maritime customs uiidei foreign supei vision l{i,000,000 
6. Native custtimB,inai'ltiinc anil iiilaiirl, and tlist 

inianil levy on foreign opium 6,000,000 

6, LiUn on imacrllanenus goods and opuuii, boLli 

foicign and native 9,600,000 


Total 04,000,000 

The tad at present has fallen to little mote or 
even le.ss than fii'e shillings, hut however we 
stretch its vii,liie we do not obtain the amount of 
ff20, 000,000 ; siirelj’’ a very small imperial revenue 
for so great an eirrprie with so vast a population. 
It has been increased at times by sales of office 
arrd by forced contributions, such as were once in 
Eirglaud inisteimed benevolences, both dangerorrs 
expedients ; but the former was ptrfc a stop to by 
an edict hr 1879. China had no foreign debt till 
1874; in 1888 the foreign loairs had arnoirnted to 
ahorrt §5,000,000. 

The imperial ai my proper consists of Manohfis, 
Moirgok, arrd the descendants of Chinese who 
revolted from tire filing dynasty and joined the 
Manchffs on their invasron of the empire, the first 
defection taking place in 1021. These are divided 
each into eight coips with different coloured 
hamrers, and as a whole are styled ‘The Eight 
Barrners.’ Their headqrrarters are irr Peking, and 
they are distiibuted in gavilBons in most of the 
provinces, and also in Turkestarr and I-lt. Their 
mtmber available for' actirai service amounts to 
nearly ,850,000, of whoirr 100,000 are supposed to he 
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reviewed liy the emperor at Peking oiiee a year. 
In addition to this tliere is tlie national army, 
distributed in more than one thousand camps 
througliont tl)e provinces, nearly twice as numerous 
as the imperial, and Ciilled ‘ The Army of the Green 
Standard,’ being in fact little more than a vast 
militia or gendarmerie. These forces may in 
times of emergency he added to consideraldy by 
patilotic gentlemen calling out hands of ‘braves,’ 
etfective enough to cope witii insurgents, but all 
unlit to encounter the disoiidined forces of any 
foreign power. Of thi.s character at first were the 
troops of the T'di-p'iiig rebellion, which, till its 
suppression in 1867, for about twenty vears proved 
a match for the imperial and national forces, and 
threatened the overthrow of the Manchft dynasty. 
Bee T'aip'ing.s, and Gordon (CH.tRLE.s Geokoe). 
The navy is divided into a northern and a southern 
fleet— the former comprising four turret-ships, 
seven armoured rams, and twenty- three gunboats, 
besides torpedo boats ; the latter, seven cruisers, 
sixteen gunboats (some of them armoured), 
besides floating batteries and torpedo boats. 
Most of the armoured ships have been built in 
Gerjuany or in England, bub several of the mo.st 
powerful have been buUt in China. 

Intercourse with TVosterii Nations and Commerce. 
— It was not till after the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and the passage to India discovered by 
ITisco da Gama in 1497, that intercourse between 
any of the European nation.s and Clilna was 
possible by sea. It wa.s in l.jlG that the Portu- 
guese first made their appearance at Canton ; ami 
they ware followed at Ulter^'als of time liy the 
^laniards, the Dutch, and the English in 1033. 
Tire Chinese received none of them cordially ; and 
their dislike of them was increased by their 
mutual jealousies and collisions with one another. 
Tlie Manchft .sovereignty of the empire, more- 
over, was then in the throes of its birth, and its 
rulers were the more dLspo.sed to assert tlieir own 
superiority to all other potentates. They would 
not acknowledge tliom as their equals, but only 
as their vasoals. They felt the power of the for- 
cignei'a whenever tliey made an attempt to re.strict 
tlieii operations by force, and began to fear them. 
As they became aware of their conquests in the 
Philippines, Java, and India, they would gladly 
have prohibited theii' approach to their territories 
altogether. In the meantime trade gradually in- 
creased, and there grew up the importation of 
opium (see Opium Tji.iffic) from India, and the 
wonderful eagernes.? of niultitude.s to purcliase and 
smoke it. Before 1707 tlie import rarely exceeded 
200 chests, hut that year it amounted to 1000. 
In 1792 the British government wisely sent an 
embassy under Lord Macartney to Peking with 
resents to the emperor, to place the relations 
etween the two countries on a secure and proper 
footing ; but tliougli the ambassador and members 
of his suite were courteously treated, the main 
ohjccte Avere not accomplished. In 1800 an imperial 
edict expressly prohibited the importation of opium, 
and threatened all Chinese Avho smoked it Avith 
condign puni.shment. It had been before a smug- 
gling traffic, and henceforth there could be no 
doubt of its real character. Still it AA'ent on, anil 
iiioreaaed from year to year. A second emljas.sy 
from Great Britain in 1816 was disnrissed from 
Peking suddenly and contumeliously because the 
ambassador Avould not perform the ceremony of 
San kwd chili Idaii (‘the repented piustrations ’ ), 
and thereby acknoAvledge his oaa'ii sovereign to be 
hut a va.ssal of the empire. 

So tliing.s Aveiit on till the charter of the East 
India Company expired in 1834, and the head of 
its factory Avas superseded by a representative of ' 
tlie Bovereign of Great Britain AA’ho could not eon- 


duct lih, intercour.se Avitli the Hong merchants as 
the others had done. The tAvo nations Avero 
brought defiantly face to face. On the one side 
Aias a re.smtlebs fence, determined to pro.seoute its 
enteriuise for the enlargement of it.s trade, and tlie 
conduct of it as Avith an equal nation ; on the other 
side Avas. tlie old empire seeming to be nncon.scious 
of its Aveakness, determined not to acknoAidedge 
the claim of equality, and confident of its poAver to 
-suppress the import of opium. The government of 
China made its grand and final effort in 1839, and 
in the spring of that year the famous Lin T.sSh-hsii 
Avas appointed to the governor-generalsliip of the 
KAvang proA'inces, and to bring the barbarians to 
reason. Out of his measure.s came our liust Avar, 
Avhich AA-as declared by Groat Britniu against China 
in 1840. Tliere could he no doubt as to the result 
in so unequal a contest ; and Ave hnny to its close 
at Nanking, the old capital of tlie emjiire, Avlioie 
a tieaty of peace Avas signed on the 29 th August 
1842 on"^ hoard Her Majesty s ship Cormvcdlis. The 
principal articles Avere that the island of Hong- 
kong slionhl he ceded to Great Britain ; that the 
ports of Canton, Amoy and Pft-Chfiu (in Fft- 
ehien), Ning-po (in Cheh-ehiaiig ), and Shaiig-lifti 
(ill Cliiang-i3ft) should he opened to British trade 
and residence ; and that thereafter official corre- 
apotulence should lie conducted on terms of equality 
according to the standing of tho parties. Nothing 
Avas said in the treaty on the subject of oi>inm, the 
smuggling trattie in wliieh Avent on ns before. 

Before fifteen years had passed aAiuy, because 
of troubles at Canton not all creditable to Great 
Britain, and tlie obstinacy of tJie governor-gonoral 
Yell Ming-cliin in refusing to meet Sir John Boaa'- 
ring, it Avns thought necessary by the British 
govennnent that Avar sliimld he commenced against 
China again. In this uiulei taking h'ranee joined ns 
onr ally. Canton Avas taken on the 29th IJeoombor 
1837, Avhen Yeh Avas captured and sent a prisoner 
to Calcutta. Canton being now in tho possession 
of the allies, arraiigeiiients Aveve made for its 
government by a joint commission ; and in Fell- 
ruary 1858 the allied pleiiipoteiitiarie.s, accom- 
panied by the comnii.ssionerR of tlie United States 
and Itinssin as non-comhatant.s, proceeded to the 
north to lay their demands before the emperor at 
Peking. There Avas nut so much lighting as there 
had liecn in 1842, and on June 26 a second treaty 
Ava.s concluded at T'ien-tsin, leiieAving and cnnlinii- 
iiig tlie foimer, butAvith imany inqiortaiit additional 
stipulations, the rao.st important of Ai'hich Avere 
that the sovereigns of Great Britain ami China 
might, if they saAV lit. appoint ambaRsadora, 
iiiinistere, or other diplomatic agents to their re- 
spective courts ; and that the British representative 
should not he required to perform any ceremony 
derogatory to him as repre.sentiiig the .sovereigii 
of an independent nation on an equality wilJi 
China. Other stipulations provided for tiio pro- 
tection of Chiistiaii iiURsioiiaries and their eou- 
Amrts ; for liberty for British subjects to triiA'cl, for 
their pleasure or for purposes of 'tiade, niider pass- 
poiLs, inlo all parts of tlie interior of tho coniiLry ; 
for the opening of Iia'o additional port.s for eom- 
merca— Nift-cliAA’ang (in .Sliing-kiiig, the chief jiro- 
vince of Wanclmria), Trtiig-ehftu (Avitli port of (Jho- 
foQ, in Shaii-tuiig ), Tfti- Avaii ( h'ormosa, several ports ) , 
Ch'a.o-cliftu ( Avith port of SAva-t'au, in ICAvang-timg), 
and Ch'inng ( liiung-cliftu, in Ilfii-iiaii)— and for 
authority for moruhaiit-ships to trade on tlio Yang- 
teze RiA-er, ports on Avhicli aa'ouIiI be opened Avheii 
rebellion should have been put doAvn and peace and 
order restored. (Tlie river Avas not opened to 
Bteamer traffic till 1888.) Treaties on the same lines 
AA'ere concluded also with the United State.s, Prance, 
and Russia. A revision of the tarilf regulations of 
1842 AA’a-s to take place subsequently in tlio year at 
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Shang-hai. This "'as done in October, and then 
opiuin was entered among the legitimate articles 
of import, and the arrangement eonfirined that 
the government should employ a foreign official in 
tiie collection of all maritime duties. It might seem 
tiiat these treaties secured everything whicli foreign 
nations could require, and that the humiliation 
of the Cliiuese government was complete. But 
they were nearly wrecked by one conclnding stipu- 
lation in all of them hut tliat of the United 
States, that the ratilications of thorn should be 
exchanged at Peking within a year. The em- 
peror and his advisers, when the pressure of the 
force at T'ien-tsin was removed, could not hear 
the thought of the embassies entering the sacr'ed 
capital, and foolislily east about to escape from the 
condition. The forts at Ta-lcft, guarding the en- 
trance to the Pui-ho, and the approach to T'ien-tsin 
and thence to Peking, were rebuilt and strongly 
forlilied. Wlien the Englisli, Prencll, and Ameri- 
can ministers returned to Sliang-hlli with tlie 
ratified treaties in 1859, the Chinese eanimissioners 
wdio had .signed them at T'ien-tsin were waiting for 
them, and urged tliat the ratilications slioiikl be 
exchanged there. Tlie French and English minis- 
ters then insisted on proceeding to Peking as the 
place nominated for tlie excliange. But wlien tliey 
anived at tlie mouth of the nvur, with the gun- 
boats under tlieir command, they were unable to 
force the defences. A severe engagement ensued, 
and the allied forces sustained a repulse with heavy 
loss. It was the one victory gained by the Chinese. 
The British and French governments took imme- 
diate action. A third expedition under tlie same 
plenipotentiaries as before, witli a force of nearly 
20,000 men, was at tlie same place in little more 
tlian a year. 'Tlie forts were taken on August 21, 
and on the 25tli the plenipotentiaries were again 
eatablislied in 'T'ien-tsin, Wo can only refer to 
their mavoh in September on Peking, witli all its 
exciting details. 'Tlie emperor ( Hsien-fun^) ilod to 
Jeli-lio in the north of Chih-li, the imperial sum- 
mer-retreat ; and his brother, Prince Kung, whose 
name is well known, came to the front in the 
management of affairs. On the 13th October he 
suiTondered the nortli-east gate of the city; and 
on the 2ith the treaties were excliangcd, and. an 
additional convention signed, by wliicli of course an 
additional indemnity was exacted from tlie Cliineije, 
and an arrangement made about the emigration of 
coolies, wliioh had become a crying scandal, while 
a small piece of tire continent of tlie empire, lying 
opposite to Hong-kong, was ceded to that colony. 
8o it was tliat the attempt of China to keep itself 
aloof from the rest of tlie world came to an end, 
and a new era in tlie history of the empire was 
initiated. 

Hsien-fung died at Jeh-lio in August 1861, 
leaving the empire to ids young son only six years 
old. A cabal at Jeh-ho tried to keep the boy in 
their possession, hut liis uncle, Prince Kung, 
succeeded in getting him to Peking, and along 
with the young emperor’s mother and the empress- 
dowager, by whom Hsien-fuug had had no child, 
loyally and siioce-ssfully admiiii.stored a regency in 
accordance witli tlie new conditions of the gov'ern- 
ment. Tlie style of the reign was T'ung-ehi, or 
‘Government in Union;’ and on February 23, 
1873, tile emperor announced publicly, and speci- 
ally to tlie foreign rainistens, tliat he had taken the 
government into his own hands. This brouglit up 
tlie question of an audiencej but, after a good deiil 
of nrotocolling and negotiation, it was finally 
settled on June 29 by the emperor receiving all 
the ministers then in Peking witliout the ceremony 
of prostration. His reign did not last long, for he 
died in January 1875. As ho left no son, and liad 
designated no successor, the members of the im- 
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perial house, according to tlie mles in such a case, 
appointed as liis successor Tsai-t'ieii, tlie son of 
Prince Slmn, a younger brother of Prince Kung, 
Tlie new sovereign was a child of four years old, 
and began to reign under tlie style of Kwang Hsii, 
or ‘Tile Illustrious Succession.’ He assiiiiied tlie 
government in Marcli 1887. 

Since the ratification of tlie tieaties of 'T'ien- 
tsin, the ports on the Great Chiang, the opening 
of wliicli was promised in tliem, iiave, with tlie 
exception of Nan-king, been opened — namely, 
Han-k'au (in Hfl-pei), Gliifl-ohiang (Kifi-kiang, in 
Chiang-hsl ), and Cmn-chiang (Kin-kiang, in Cliiang- 
sh). In addition to these, I-cliang (in Hft-iiei) and 
Wfi-lift (in An-liui), also both on the Cliiang, have 
been opened, with Wilii-cliilu (in Cheli-cliiang), and 
Pili-lifii (Pak-hoi, in Kwang-tiin'g), tlirougli the 
convention at Cliefoo in 1876 between Sir Thomas 
F. Wade and Li Hung-chang. By tlie same 
convention ceitain concessions regarding the opium 
traffic wore also stipulated for by the Chinese com- 
mis-sionev, and agreed to after various dp,lay.s, with 
some modifications not unfavonrahle to tlie Cliiuese, 
by the Briti.sli government. 

Accoiding to tlie returns of trade and trade re- 
ports of the Imperial Marilime Customs for tlie year 
1887, tlie vessels entered ami cleared at the various 
treaty ports were 28, ,381, of wliicli 14,337 were 
Britisli. Tliere were also among tliem 6402 vessels 
of foreign type, owned by Chinese, and sailing 
under tlie Chinese flag, and 1096 Chinese junks 
sailing under special licenses issued by tlie superin- 
tendents of customs at Shang-hfti and Niiig-po. The 
value of the wiiole trade, net foreign and net native 
imports and exports, was 246,172,053 taels. The 
revenue accruing fioiu tliis immeiise trade (including 
import, export, and coast-trade duties, tonnage, anti 
transit dues, and opium li-kin) was 20,541,907,402 
taeh, the average vaiue of the tael during the year 
being 4s. lO^d, (iiaving fallen from 6s. 8,Jd, in 1882). 

Tlie import of opium was 73,877 pieuh, as against 
67,801 in 1886. ‘But it would be a mistake to 
a^-sniiie that the demand for foreign opiuin in- 
creased in 1887. . . . Tlio taste for it is languish- 
ing, a preference being given to tlie opium produced 
in Manchuria and some provinces of China Proper.’ 

"The greatest increase of imports in 1887 was in 
cotton yarn. ‘ Tiie yarn from Bombay is gradually 
taking the place of tliat from Manoliester, it being 
a better wearing article.’ Of tlie two principal 
exports of tea and silk, tlie quantities exported 
were ratlier less in 1887 tlian in 1880, 

China lias in the past been mainly a self-con- 
tained nation, but of laie tlie Cliinese liave shown 
an increasing tendency to seek a livoliliood abroad, 
especially in California, Britisli Columbia, the 
Straits Settlements and Eastern Aroliipelago, 
and Austi'alia. More than lialf the population of 
Singapore is Chinese; and in 1880 there were 
200,009 Cliinese in Java. In the Australian colo- 
nies tliere have never been more than 60,000. 
From 1855 to 1867 the immigration of Cliinese 
into tlie United States varied from 3000 to 7000 ; 
from 1868 to 1881 it was usually between 10,000 
and 20,000; in 1882 it was 33,614. But tlie im- 
position of proliibitory taxes on Chinese immigi-ants 
reduced tins to 381 in 1883, and 17 in 1886. And 
in 1888 tlie immigration of Cliinese workmen was 
absolutely forbidden for twenty-one years, tliougli 
merchants and students witli means are permitted 
to travel or reside in the Union. British Columbia 
and some of the Australian colonies have also 
sought to restrict Chinese immigration by iiii- 
pjosing a heavy poll-tax on immigrant Chinese. 

The government of the empire has in the 
meanwhile been on the whole eminently fortunate 
and successful. There is now peace within its 
borders agd in its dependent territories. From 
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its hostilities with France aiioiit Annam, it 
came forth with more credit than in its former 
collisions with western powers, and the compli- 
cations that might have arisen hetwoun it and 
Britain from the extension of the lattcr’a eastern 
empire over Upper Burma were wisely arrested hy 
the concession to it on tire part of Lord Rosebery. 
It has its legation.s at tire courts of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Ens.sia, and the United States. 
The advice of tire foreign ministers at its court has 
been of important service to it in threatening 
emergencies. The collection of its maritime duties 
rrrrder foreign feuporintendence has materially added 
to its i-evenue. ft has wisely employed the services 
of foreignois in its army and arsenals. Machinery 
for cotton manufacture and paper-making has been 
imported. Telegraphic coniniunication has been 
e.atahlishcd e.xteusively between its dilferent parts, 
and the making of railways is taken in hand. The 
government has commenced the pi-opcr training of 
its troops. It has acquired a considerable and 
powerful navy. It has founded schools and other 
institutions for the education of its young nreii in 
the knowledge of other languages, and in the 
various applications of western science. It has 
shown much sympathy until the sulterin<'s of its 
people under unavoiilahle calamity. The one 
element of dissatisfaction with the prc.sent con- 
dition of China is the increasin'^ growth of the 
poppy in its own provinces, and the increasing 
consumption of opium among the people. To set 
against this tliere is tlie accelerating diffusion of 
Christianity ; nor i? there reason to anticipate any 
but a great and good future for the empire. 

,^ee J. B. du Hclde, Description Geoijraplnque, lic,, de 
la Chins et de la Tartaric Chinoise (4 vols. foil Paris, 
1735 J ; Eistoire GMrale de la Chine, cu Annales de cet 
Empire, traduites du Towj-kkn Kamj-muh, par le feu 
Plre Joseph Aniiie-SXarie de Moyriae de Mailla (12 vols. 
4to, Pari-, 1776-83) ; Demetrius C. Boulgor, History of 
China (3 vols. Svo, Lond. lSSl-84) ; China ; a History 
of ike Laics, Manners, and Customs nf the People, by 
William John Henry Gray ( 3 vols. Loud. 1877); Sir John 
P. Davis, China ; a General Description of that Empire 
and its Inhabitants, <tc. (2 vols. Lond. 1837); S. 
Wells Williams, LL.D., The Middle Einydom : a 
Suney of the Geography, Government, of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants, revised edition (2 
vols. Lond. 188.i); Perd. Preiherr von Bichthofeii, 
China : Ergebnisse cigener Reisen and darauf gegrundeter 
Studien (Berlin, 1877-83); B. Simon, China: Religious, 
Political, and Soiial (Land. 1887); W. F. Mayers, 2Vtc 
Chinese Government ( Shanghai, 1877 ) ; Kev. Dr W. A. 
P. Martin, The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, 
and Letters (Lond. 1881); Eev. Justus Doolittle, The 
Social Life of the Chinese (2 vols. Lond. 1887) ; Eev. Dr 
A. Williamson, Journeys in Horth China, Manchuria, 
and Eastern Mongolia, with some Account of Corea (2 
vols. Lond, 1870) ; Eev. John Boss, The Manchus, or the 
Reigning Dynasty of China : their Rise and Progress 
( Paisley, 1830 ) ; Eev. Dr J. Legge, The Chinese Classics 
(vols. 1. to V. Hong-kong, vols. vi. and vii. Oxford); 
China, Prof. E. K. Douglas ( Lond. 1887 ) ; Chinese 
Sketches, H, A. Giles (Lond, 1876), and other works by 
the same author. 

CHii;E,sE L-ingeage, IVeiting, and Liteka- 
TUEE.— The speech and the rvritten composition of 
the Chinese differ more than those of any other 
people. The former addresses itself, like all other 
languages, to the mind through the ear ; the latter 
speaks to the mind through the eye, not as words, 
hut as symbols of ideas. All C'hine.se literature 
might be understood and translated though tlie 
student of it could not name a single character. 
The words and the names of the written characters 
are all nmnosyllahic, and are inconjugahle and 
indeolinable, without inffection or change of any 
kind, and at the same time so versatile that there 
are few of them which may not perform the rOle 
indiff'erently, according to their position in a 


sentence, of most of what we call Parts of Speech. 
That the speech has never advanced to anything 
like agglutination even (see Philology), can be 
owmg only to the early origin and cultivation of 
the written characters. These demand our chief 
attention. 

The Chinese fathers spolce of course before they 
wrote, and when they had formed symbols to 
indicate their conceptions, they naturally called 
them hy the names whieli they wei'e accustomed to 
give to\he objects of their perception and to their 
inward ideas. The time when they began to form 
those symbols cannot he exactly ^ detenniued. 
Eveiywheie throughout China ive find altais to 
Ts'ang Chieh, where paper with writing on it, 
often lucked up from the ground, is burned in 
acknowledgment of his service to mankind as the 
inventor of written eharaeters. Some authorities 
say tliat he was a sovereign prior to Ffl Hsi ; others 
that lie ivas a minister nf Hwang Ti, several cen- 
turies later. Fit Hsi’.s reign, according to the least 
unlikely of the chronological scliemes, must be 
assigned to the .34th centuiy B.C. We may safely 
say that the written characters of the Chinese 
existed, it may he in a rudimentary condition, 
more than 5000 years ago. 

These characters are divided into six clabses, 
according to tlie principle regulating their forma- 
tion : (1) Pictorial characters [Hsiang hsing), 
being originally rude pictures of objects; (2) 
Indicative characters (Chih shih), intended hy 
their form and the relation of their paits to suggest 
to the reader the idea in the mind of their makers ; 
(3) Composite chaiacters (Hui i), made up of two 
or more characters, the meanings of which blend in 
the meaning of the compound ; (4) Inverted char- 
acters (Chwan chil), formed from others by the 
inversion of the whole, or of parts, of them; (5) 

I Borrowed characters [Chid tsieh), used in other 
' than their (iroper sigiiilication ; and (6) Phonutical 
' characters [Hsieh shdnq), of whicli one part has a 
phonetic use, and indicates, exactly or approxi- 
mately, the name of the conipoiuid, and the other 
part the category of meaning which it conveys. 

The first three classes may bo called origincs 
scripturce Sinicie, hut do not comprehend 2000 
characters; ilie ne.\t two aie unimportant. The 
sixth class is beyond comparison the moat numer- 
ous, and embrace.s well on to 40,000 of the 43,000 
characters, or thereaboute, found in the K'ang-hst 
dictionary of 1704. The third class is tho most 
intere.sting, bringing us mind to iiiiiid abreast of 
their frauicrs, and sliowing us their ideas of tho 
things represented by the characters. For oxaniple, 

a wife (called fd, ) is denoted hy mi, ~k’ 

female,’ and e/t'cin, ‘a broom;' she was the 
woman that used the broom. And, again, a male 
child (called jiaa, ^) is denoted by t'icn, 

‘a field,’ and li, ‘strength:’ bis birth was 

welcomed as new strength for the work of the 
field. 

Tlie phonetical characters arose from tho impossi- 
bility of framing a sufficient number of chnraoter.s 
on the other live principles of formation to .servo 
the purpose of a WTitten medium. A oertain 
number of characters, wdiioh ha.s varied from CB4 to 
214 (employed in the dictionarie.s of the last and 
present dynasties ), were set apart as ‘ideograms’ 
or ‘mothers of meaning,’ and a larger and more 
indefinite number were chosen, which in connection 
with them might express the name or sound of 
the compounds, and be called ‘mothers of sound.’ 
Their number altogether is large, but many are 
derivatives of others, and not a few of the ideo- 
grams themselves are among them. Dr Chalmers, of 
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Hong-kong, published in 1878 a ‘ Conei&e Chinese 
Dictionary ’ iii which the phonetic constituents are 
reduced to 884. These, with the 214 ideogiaius, 
having been learned, I09S characters in nil, the 
student has mastered the elements of all the 
Chinese characters. Pronunciation is constantly 
varying, and his reading will often he far from 
giving ‘ the present truth ’ of the names of many 
characters ; but a knowledge of these phonetic con- 
stituents does much to lighten the strain ui>on the 
memory in learning Chinese. 

Tlie monosyllabic utterances, however, available 
to name the 43,000 characters are few indeed. In 
Pekinese they are only 426. Even if there weie as 
many as 1000 dilFerent syllables in the language, 
equally divided among the characters, more than 
forty meanings would belong to each. In the 
‘ Syllabic Dictionary ’ of the late Dr Williams, 
containing only 12,527 character.s, placed under 552 
syllables, there are about 150 ehavaoteis placed 
under the monosyllable i (—ee in .see). To tlie eye 
there is no clillicnlty in distinguishing all these I’s ; 
but to the ear .such diacriniination, una.ssisted other- 
wise, is impossible. To assist it, tliere is a system 
of tones, the number of which varies in diil'orent 
dialects. According to the tone in which tlic mono- 
syllahle is in-oriounced, it.s meaning is different ; 
and this rendens what we call a ‘good ear’ desir- 
able in learning the speech of China. Tliere are 
other devices by which the difficulty occasioned by 
the slender syllabary of Chinese speeoli is overcome, 
.such as the oomhination of synonyms, and the 
inultiplioation of partiolos hardly to be found in 
the dictionaries. As a consequeuoe, wliile concise- 
ness is a ohavaoterisLio of good Chinese composi- 
tion, the spoken language is verbose — e.g. the 
fable of ‘The Fo.'c and the Grapes,' told in 131 
English words, is rendered in good Chinese by 80 
charaoteifl, while a version of it in Cantonese 
oolloqnial contains 163 words. Still the colloquial 
speeoli is not diflicult of acquisition. Tlie writer 
had often oooiision to remark that the children 
of English families resident in China, who were 
not restricted from interoourao with tlie Cldnese, 
spoke the collocjuial more Ihiently and readily than 
the English which was spoken by their parents. 

After the Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
and scholars got some acquaintance with the use 
of the Sanskrit alphaliet, they began to devise a 
motliod of spelling (so to .speak) tlieir characters, 
dividing eacli monosyllable into an initial and a 
final .sound, and then joining two other oharaetera 
together, one to give the initial, and the other, 
always in the same tone as tlie character thus 
spelled, to give its llnai sound. This method, though 
cumbrous, might have been of use to the student if 
the same characters had always been employed for 
the same initial and the same final sounds, as in 
Chalmers’s ‘ Concise Dictionary,’ But every lexico- 
grapher adopted his own characters at his pleasure 

— e.g, the character j|| + i) is spoiled in one 

dictionary by (f-iang) and ih (eh -)- f); in a 

second by ( I'iang) and ( dr/i, anciently called 

i) ; and in a third by (f-iang) and The 

K'ang-hsi lexicon, after reciting these three spell- 
ings, adds that the sound is the same as Jj^, which 
is the phonetic element, li. This spelling- only dis- 
tracts the student ; the Chinese scholars failed to 
apprehend the nature of the alphabetic signs or 
letter.?. 

Eroni the analysis of the characters whicli has 
been given, their inconjugahle and indeclinable 
character, and their versatility such that one of 
them may perform the r6le of most of our ‘ parts of 


speech,’ it is evident that the attempt to apply to 
theiii the categories and rules of grammar on the 
model of our Aryan language.? must he very much 
‘love's labour lost;’ yet composition with them 
has its own rules, which are not dilliciilt to learn. 
As Dr Marshmau expressed it in his gi-ammar of 
1814, ‘the whole of Chinese gianimar depends on 
position.’ Under the skilful application of this 
principle, the Chinese characters weave the web of 
thought with the rapidity of engine-driven sliuttles ; 
and tliere has grown up an immense Chinese litoia- 
ture. 

Before eiitering on a brief description of that 
literature, a paragraiih may he allowed to what is 
called ‘ 2 jidgm English,’ a sort of linnua franca, 
which grew up between Chinese on the seaboard 
and foreigners, for the purpose of iniereommunioa- 
lion, while neither party had the means or the 
wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
language of the other. ‘Pidgiu’ is a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce our word ‘ business ; ’ and 
the materials of the lingo aie nearly all English 
words similarly represented or misrepresented, and 
called ‘broken English.’ The idiom, on the other 
hand, is entirely that of colloquial Chinese. 
Foreigners get to master it in a short time, so as 
to cany on long convensatioiis by means of it, and 
to transact important afiaii-.s of business. Dr 
Williams (vol. i. p. 8.82) gives the following ex- 
anqde of it, taken from tlie Chinese llcjmitory, 
vol. X.: A gentleman meets a Chinese acquaintance, 
accompanying a coffin which is being conveyed 
along the street, and asks him who is dead ( ‘ who 
hah die?’), ‘No man hah calchee die,’ is the 
answer. ‘ Tins one pieoy coffin I just now give my 
olo fader. He likee too much couiita iny 
numba one jiloper ; s’ljose he someteem catclioe 
die, can usee he.’— ‘ So fasliion, eli? How niuohee 
plice (price) can catchee one alia same same?’ — 
‘ I tinky can get one alia same so fashion oue tousan 
dolla, so ; this Imb first chop hansom, lo ! ’ Thera 
is often a charming raciness about such conversa- 
tions, and oue occasionally sees in his Chinese 
interlocutor the working of the mind which has 
been described in the torniation of the third or 
composite class of characters. For instance, a 
Chinese hoy ( all servants are called hoys ) once came 
to ask tlie writer to intercede for him with his 
master, who was treating him, he thought, un- 
justly. ‘He one sarcea (sauo.y = had) man,’ he 
said ; ‘ he no hah topside pidgin ; ’ meaning that 
his master had no religion, no dealing with the 
powers above. Tliis jargon is passing away. 
Chinese who know Englisli, and English w’ho 
know Chinese, are increasing from year to year, 
SeeC. G. l.olanA'&Pidmn-EngUsh Sing-song {1&1&]. 

How vast and varied the Chinese literature is may 
he seen from a veiy brief ami impei-feot analysis of 
the contents of the catalogue raisonne of the works 
collected by an order of the K'icn-lnng reign in 
1722, to he printed or leprinted as a great national 
libraiy. The catalogue is arranged in four divi- 
sions under the name of K'il, ‘Arsenals,’ or ‘Maga- 
zines : ’ the first, in 44 chapters, containing works 
on the ola.ssics and dictionaries necessary in the 
study of them ; the second, in 46 chapters, works 
of history; the third, in 57 chapters, works on 
philosojiliy and the arts; and the fourth, in 53 
ch^ters, works of poetry and helles-lettros. 

Tlie classics are the Confuciaii books, and a 
few others, on which an amount of commentary 
has been expended certainly not inferior eitber 
in voluminousness or in patient care to what has 
been put forth on our sacred Scriptures; and it 
still goes on without abatement. A collection 
of hooks on them by a multitude of scholars of 
the present dynasty was published at Canton 
in 1829 in 1400 chapters. The histories are 
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those of China it&elf, and are divided into foui 
cla'ises accurdiny to the different methods of the 
authors. The first place is given to the ‘Conect’ 
and ‘Authoritative,’ or the ‘Dynastic,’ which now 
form a C(dlection of twenty-four different works. 
Tlie writer’s own co].iy of it, Ivound in English 
fasliion, amounts to sixty-four thick volume.^, ini- 
peiial 8vo size. In general, each dynastic historj" 
contains an account of tlie several leigns, followed 
by tieatise,s on clironology, rites, nmsic, juris- 
prudence, food and goods or political econonij', 
state sacrifices, astronomy, the five elements, 
geogi-aphy, and especially topography, and the 
literature. After these treatises we have a host 
of hiograpliies of tlie most remarkable iiidiriduals 
of the dynasty ; and the histoiy concludes with an 
account of the foreign jieoples with which there has 
been any interconise. These notices of the dymastic 
histories only occupy two of the 46 ohapteia of 
the division. Among the subdivisions are three 
chapters on ‘Book.s on the Constitution,’ embracing 
suen works a.s Mn Tvv.an-lin’s Gmerctl Examination 
of Ezcorch and Scholars, said by Eenmsat to be ‘a 
iibraiy in itself,’ and the two continuations of it, 
each as voluminous as itself t and the Penal Code 
of the present dynasty, of which we have the 
translation, by Sir G. T. Stauutou, published in 
1810. 

The jddlosojdii/ and at U division deals with the 
works of the class of the literati, both orthodox 
and heterodox; of vvritoia on military affairs; on 
legislation; on agriculture, horticulture, and the 
mulherry-tree ; on medicine; on astronomy and 
mathematics ; on divination ; on painting, music, 
engraving, and other arts ; on ink and inkstones ; 
on tea and tlie tea-plant; on articles of diet; on 
the works of several of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; and concludes with works of T.foism 
and Buddhism. Five cliapteis are devoted to 
Works on mythology and lighter subjects, not 
including, however, as we shall presently see, 
nov'els and romances. 

The bellesdettrcs division lias the general name 
of Tii, ‘ Collections ’ or ‘ GonrpUatums.' It conr- 
prehends tlie various clas.ses of polite literatuie, 
poetry, and analytical or critical rvorks. Chinese 
poetry has no epic ; but it is rich in ballads, lyrical 
and de.sciiptive jiieces, rhythmical efl'usions and 
songs, eulogies and elegies, and monumental insciip- 
tioiis. Its poets have been without number, and 
its pQetesae.s not a few. One of the Coufuciau 
olasbioB is ‘ Tlie Book of Poetry ; ’ and poetry is 
one of the standing subjects in the competitive 
examinations. 

Novels and romances, dramas, and books vv'rittcn 
in the collofiuial style are not admitted into such 
gi'and catalogues as the above ; hut the literature 
is not without them. There is no more pleasant 
reading than some of their liistorical romances, 
such as the Expanded Narrative of the Period of' 
the Three Kingdoms ( 168-245 A.D.), by a raconteur 
of extraordinarily graphic power, written in our 
13th centuiy. Some of the best novels have been 
translated into European languages ; The Fortunate 
Union, by Sir John Francis Davis; The Rambles 
ofthe_ Chdnn-Tch Emperor in Eiang-nan, under the 
superintendence of the pre.sent writer ; Las Deux 
Gousines and Les Deux Jeunes Filles Lettrtes, by the 
late Stanislas Julien; and others, as well as some 
of the tliamas. 

Great as the Chinese literature is, it would liave 
been greater, especially in the earlier portions of 
it, hut for the burning of the Confueian hooks by 
the founder of the Ts'in dynasty, and for the subse- 
quent ‘ hibliothecal catastrophes’ which overtook 
one imperial library after another down to the 
middle of our 6th centuvy. Paper was made and 
employed for writing in our first century, and 


printing by means of wooden blocks, accouling to 
the fii^iion still prevailing, was soon piactised. 
An edition of all the classical hooks was .so pub- 
lished in 022 A.D. The invention of movable types 
belong' to a blacksmith called Pi Shing less tlian a 
centuiy afterwards, tUougli such type.s aie only 
now beginning to supeisede the wooden blocks. 
Some ot the inventions claimed for China have 
been called in question, hut about this— perhaps 
tlie most important of all inv’entioii.s after the 
alphabet — there can he no dispute. 

See Pieinarc’s Noiilia Lmguce Sinicce (Malacca, 1831) ; 
Eeiuusat's Fk'iucits dc hi Grammaire Ckinoisc (Pans, 
1822); llarsimian's Claiis Sinica; Julieii’s Syntuxe 
Nouvelle de la Laiujue Chmotse (Paris, 1809-70) ; 
Gabelentz’a Ckinmsche Grammaiil { Leip. 1881 ) ; Edkms's 
Grammar of the Chinese Collorjtiial Lanriuage, commonly 
called the Mandarin Dialect (Shanghai, 1864) ; Chatniei'’s 
Structure of Chinese Ghataitcrs (Abeideen, 1882); tlie 
Dictionaries of Morrison, Medlmrst, Williams, Ohalmer.s, 
and othei s; Wylie's Rotes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 
1807) ; Legge's Chinese Classics, and volumes iii. xvi. 
xxvii. and xxvni. of the Sacred Books of the East ; Eiot’a 
Le Tcheon Lt, on Fites des Tcheou (Paris, 1851); and 
Zottoli’s Cursus Liittraturce Sinicce ( Sliangliiii, 1879). 

Chill !1, or Chin A- WAKE. See Puttee v. 

China Kark; a name of Cinchona (q.v'.) Dark, 
often to he met in hooks, and in ooimnon use on 
the Continent. It i.s derived, not fioin the empire 
of Cliina, hut from Kina or Qiiina, the Peruvian 
name of cinchona, 

China Clay. See Kaolin. 

China Crass, or Chinese Grass. See Dceu- 
MEBiA, Grass- CLOTH. 

China Ink. See Ink. 

ChinniKlegin, tlie capital of a department of 
Nicaragua, Central America, 30 miles NW, of 
Leon by rail, and 13 by rail from tlie Pacific coast. 
It has con.siderahlo trade, and about 8000 inliahit- 
ants. — O ld C'hinandega, 5 miles to the N., has 
a pop. of 4000. 

China Root, the dry tuheious rhizome or root- 
stock of Smilax China, a climbing shiuhby jilant, 
closely allied to sar,saparilla; a native of China, 
Cochin-China, and Japan (see SarsaI'ARILLA and 
SiiiLACEd! ). It was formerly lield in higli medical 
repute in liurojie, hut i.s now disused; in China, 
however, it letains its reputation, especially in 
iheumatic or sypliilitic cases. Various Amorioan 
species have been from time to time introduced as 
subbtitnte.s. 

China Sea, the portion of the Pacific Ocean 
to the east of China and Siam, extending, in tlie 
widest aiiplicntion of the term, from (Joiea to 
Borneo. 'This extensive body of water falls into 
three divisions ; the Yellow Sea (Chinese, Whantj- 
hai), between Corea and Nortli Cliinn, witli the 
gulfs of Pechili and Leaotong, and Corea Bay ; tlio 
Eastern China Sea [Tiing-hai), fiom about 32“ N. 
lat. to tlie Tropic of Cancer ; and the South China 
Hea. {Nan-hai), from Formosa to Borneo, willi tho 
Philippines on the east, and forming tho groat 
gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. Many geographers 
limit the teim to tliis last division. See Asia ; 
and for the twin dangers, tyiihooms and pirates, that 
have combined to render the navigation of tliesc 
watera notoriously perilous, ,seo separata avticlos 
under those lieads. 

Clliltclia IslawLs, lliree hare, rocky islehs, 
with a joint area of 6J miles, rising 200 feot out of 
the .sea off the coast of Peru, opposite the Bay of 
Pisco. From 1841 tiill 1874 they yielded millions of 
tons of Guano (q. v.) ; hut the beds, originally some 
100 feet thick, became exhausted. 

Cluiicliay"Cocli!i, a lake of Peru, in tho de- 
liartuient of Juuin, 1,3,330 feet ahovo tlie sea, ia 
36 miles long and '7 broad, with an area of about 
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300 RC|. m. It is the source of the river Jauga, and 
ahoniiils in fish and wild-fowl. 

Chinchilla, a town of Spain, 12 miles SE. of 
Alhacete by rail, .situated on an abrupt rocky hill, 
in wliioli are nunierouB caves that serve as dwelling- 
places. It has gypsum and marble quarries and 
uianufactiiies of eartlienivare. Pop. 6080. 

Chilicllilla (C. lanigom), a South American 
rodent, well known by its soft gray fur. Two 
related animals {Lagidium pcruainim and Lagos- 
tomics triohodactgltts, the Viacaoha) foinj along 
with the true cliinohilla tlie small family Chin- 
chillidffi in the porcupine section of the Rodent 
order. All tlie three are somewhat squirrel-like 
anim.als, but have long hind-lega, bushy tail, very 
soft fur, and complete collar-hones. The chin- 
chilla and the lagidium occur on the higher Andes 
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of Peru and Chili at a high elevation ; tlie viscacha 
is found on tlie Pampas. The three genera dill'er dis- 
tinctly, but nob widely. The ohinolulla proper has 
a body about a foot long, and the tail measures fully 
6 inches. They are extremely active animals, _ and 
climb among the rocks with the greatest agility. 
They are killed in thousands for the sake of their fur, 
and proliftc as they are, seem to be diminishing in 
abundance. The fur is used for various articles of 
attire, and the Peruvians are said to have formerly 
woven the hair into line fabrics. See Viscacha. 

Chiuchon'j a town of Spain, 25 miles SE. of 
Madrid, Pop. 1771. After a Countess of Cliin- 
chon, wife of the governm of Peru in 1638, Peruvian 
bark was named Ghindiona, now habitually mis- 
spelled Cmchona { rp v. ). 

ClJllldwa'ra, chief town of a district in the 
Central Provinces of India, on a plateau 2200 feet 
above the sea, 70 miles N. by Wi of Nagpur. It 
is the seat of a Free Church mis.sion. Pop. 8220. 
— The district has an area of 3915 so. m., and a 
pop. {18S1) of 372,899. 

Chinese Hemp, a kind of Corchorus (q.v,). 

Chinese White, a permanent white pigment 
used in the arts, consists of the white oxide of 
zinc, ZnO. Its manufacture was Ihist attempted 
in 1780, and in 1796 Atkinson patented its use as a 
suh.stitute for white lead, which had previously 
been the only available white pigment, and was a 
most unsatisfactory one on account of its turning 
brown on continued expo.9ure to the atmo.sphere. 
Only, however, in 1814 was a good and cheap method 
of preparing the pigment discovered by M. Leclaire. 

Chlll|S(all>at iChengalpat], a town of India, 36 
miles SW. of Madras by rail, with district court 
and hospital, a public bungalow, and an old fort, 
now abandoned, but formeily of great strength and 
importance bs a key of Madras. Clive captured it 
in 1752, Pop. (1881) 6617. — The district to which 


the town gives name has an area of 2842 sq. in,, 
and a piop. (1881) of 981, .381, mostly Hindus. It 
is a flat country, cut up by canals. The soil is poor. 
With 115 miles of coast, it ha.B not a single haumur 
or anything like shelter from the suif. Recently, 
plantations of Casuarina (q.v.) have been made on 
tlie wide sand-dunes along the coast, for the siqiply 
of firewood to Madras. 

Chini', a village of the Punjab, 1 mile from the 
Sutlej's right hank, on the southern slope of a lofty 
mountain, 9085 feet above sea-level. It was a 
favourite hill lesidence of Loul Haihousie. 

Chin-Klaiig, a Chinese port on the Yang-tze- 
kiiing, in the province of Keang-su, 40 miles 
ENE. of Nanking. Formerly, as the southern 
key of the neighbouring Grand Canal, it was 
both an important stronghold and a centre of 
traffic; but it was bomhai’rlod by the British in 
1842, and nearly destroyed by the Thi-pings in 
1853. Opened to foreign trade in 1861, tire com- 
merce of tire place has not greatly inci'cased .since, 
uirlesa itr the irrrjjort of ojririm. Pop. 135,000. 

CllillOIl, an antiqrre tuwrr iit the Frcirch depart- 
ment of Indre-et- Loire, bearrtifully situated on the 
Vienne, 31 niile.s SW. of Tour.s by rail, Crorrning 
a lofty rock are the ruins of its vast old castle, tlie 
‘ French Windsor ’ of the Plarrtagcnets, the death- 
place of Henry II.; and later tire residence of 
several French sovereigns, where, in 1429, Joair 
of Arc revealed her nrissian to the Dauphin. A 
fartrtltouso across tiro Vienne is poiirled out as 
Eahelals’ biitliplnce. Pop, 4397, 

Chinooks, a tribe of Indians, now nearly 
extinct, on the Cohrmhia River on the west coast of 
North America. Their language was very diffierrU 
to learn and to pronounce, and this led to the 
forrrration of the Chinook jargon , a trader’s lingua 
Franca, consistiirg of words from French and 
Englisli as well as Clrinoolc and other Indiarr 
languages. Gibbs prrblished a dictionary of it at 
New York in 1863. 

Cliin'sura, a town on the right bank of the 
Iliigli, origirrolly Drrtcli, but ceded to the British 
in 1825, and now included in Hiigll (q.v.). 

Chintz, a highly glazed nrinted calico, with a 
pattern generally in several colours on a rvhite 
or light-coloured ground. It was chiefly used for 
bed-hanginos, for covering furniture, and other 
piu poses whore there is much exposure to dust, 
which does not adhere to its biglily calendered 
surface. In Great Britain chintz is now mostly 
employed for babies’ bassinettes. It has boon long 
the practice in Pei'sia to hai'e the jrattein on some 
tdiiiitzes partly in gold. Glue or other size Is 
printed on the cloth, to which tire gold dust or leaf 
adherea. See Ceetonne. 

ClliOCOCCJl, a genus of Cinehonace.T, of which 
two ™eeies in particular, C. anguifiiga and C. 
densifolia, the former a trailing herb, the latter 
a bushy shrub, enjoy a liigh reputation in Brazil 
as cures for snake-bites and in the treatiireiit of 
dropsy. An infusion of the root is one of the most 
violent einctio and drastic medicines known, but it 
is happily no longer used in Europe, 

Chioggia, or ChiOZZA, an iiiiportaiit aeapoit 
town of Northern Italy, 15 miles SSW. of Venice, 
on an island at the southern end of the Venetian 
Lagoon, connected with the mainland by a stone 
bridge of 43 arches. It is founded on piles, and 
has a cathedral ; its harbour, the deepest iu the 
Lagoon, is guai'ded by forts and batteries. Pop., 
inclusive or Sottomarina, (1881) 25,084, chiefly 
engaged in the coasting trade, lace-making, weav- 
ing, shipbuilding, and li'shing, 

Chios (now called by the natives Ohio, Italian- 
ised into Scio) is one of the most beautiful and 
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fertile islands in the .Egean Sea, belonging to 
Tnikey, 7 miles off the coast of Asia Minoi, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Sinj'rna ; about oO miles long 
from north to south, Iry S to 15 miles bi'oad, tvith a 
coast-line of about 110 miles, an area of 3’2() sq. m., 
and a pop. of aboirt 70,000, almost all Greeks. 
The larger nortlrerrr p.art is more raorrntainotis 
than the soiitlieirr. The clrnrate is delighthil and 
.snlirbrtoris. Earth(|rriil:e.s are, Irowever, not rare, 
aird one in ISSil caused the death of 3538 persoms, 
and tire destruction of property to tire value of 
tlri-ee to forrr mrlltnns sterling. The wine produced 
on tire north-west coast, the Viiium Arvisiiim of 
ancient time.s, is still esteeirred. Other prorlncts 
are figs, al«o noted in chassrc.al tlays; mastic, silk, 
lemons, oranges, and olives. Goats’ sldir.s ar'e al.so 
exported, Tire capital, Cirio.s, aborrt the jtriddle of 
tire east coast, contains ahont 13,000 inhabitants, 
and Iras a haven touolred by various .sendees of 
steamers, aird doing a good trade. Orr the west 
coast is a rich raonasterv, Nea-SIorrr, founded itt the 
nth century. Iir aircierrt tiirre.s e.xcellent warble 
and potters’ clay were quarried in the rrrountains, 
and recently pits of antimony and ooltre are 
worked. 

Ciiios is one of the places which contended for 
the hoirour of giving biiilr to Homer. It formed 
in early tiirres one of the most llontislring of the 
Ionian States, and contrilmted 100 ships to the 
Greek force defeated by the Persians in the sea- 
fight off Miletrrs (-iOt n.C.). After the Persian 
vrotory the towrr and temples of Chin.s wore burnt 
and many of tire peojile en.slaved. Itr move recent 
tiine.s the island was taken by the Genoese ( 1346), 
and by tire Turks (1580), in whose hands it has 
since, excejit for a .slrort interval, reirraiitecl. It 
was conferred as jrrivate property on the sultana. 
After a long period of prosperity, Chios suffered a 
terrible blow during the war of Greek independence. 
A number’ of tire Chirrte.s havitrg in 1821 joined 
the revolted iSamiaiis, a Turkish fleet and army in 
1822 inflicted dreadful vengeance ; 23,000 Clriotes 
fell by the sword, 47,000 were sold into slavery, 
and only sotrre 5000 escaped. A second rising in 
1827 was likewise nnsucoe.ssful. Tire island Iras 
since been gradually recovering. 

Chip Hats. See Be.-vzili.ln Guass. 

Chipinnnk ( Tamias stnettus), a kind of stprtr- 
rel, comrrron in North Am erica. The genus in- 
cludes only a few specie'i, often called Ground 
Squirrels, and distinguished from the coinniorr 
Sciiirns by the po.ssessiorr of capacious cheek- 
pouches, by the longer snnrrt but shorter tail trrtd 
ear,s, by the constant absence of tire first iipjrer 
molars. They are pi’etty little atritttals, of active 
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disposition, living in underground burrows, where 
they indulge to apparent e.xoess their mania for- 


storing food. Tire food corrsists of rruts, seeds, and 
grain; and the chipmunks plrrirder to rro iricon- 
siilerable extent the fields of W'heat and maize. 
They are, lilce rrrany other rodents, very prolific, 
and' keep up their population in spite of heavy 
ntortalit 3 '' in severe winters and from the attack’s of 
Irnj's, carnivores, anti birds of prej’. Tamms asia- 
ticus, another Antefic.atr &])ecres, also occurs along 
the north-east of Europe and Asia. See SQiiirjiEL. 

t'llippcilhain, a itrrtrricipal borough in ■Wilt- 
shire, on the Avon, here crossed Iry a bridge of 
twentj--two arches, 13 miles NE. of Hath, An 
ancient place, it was captured bj’ the Darres from 
Alfred the Great in 878, and rtow consists chiefly of 
a long well-birrlt street. It has a trade irr cheese and 
other tLgrrcuItutal produce, brrt its cloth irrartufac- 
tures have declitrecl. It lost its last parliamerrtaiy 
metnher in 1883. Pop. (1841) 1875 ; (1881) 1352. 

Chippetvay IlldiilUS (written also Chippnm, 
Otchijnve, and Ojibbm'cty), a nuirrerons tribe of 
Atrrerican Indians, belorrging to the Algorrqtrin 
stock, aird now settled on a reservation irr rrortlrern 
Minue-sota, and itr variorts districLs of Caitada. 

€hippj]lgr Norton, a sitrall rrmnicipal bornrtglr 
in the North of Oxfordshire, 85 miles NW. of Lon- 
don by rail, with woollen, tweed, and glove utairrr- 
fuctures. Pop. (1881 ) 4167. 

Chipping Wycombe. See Wycomise. 

Chhinichiqiii Palm {.Leopoldmiu Piimahu), 
the Pias.snba of tire noi’tlr of llrazil, aird one of the 
paints wlriolt yield the Piassaba (q.v.) libre so much 
used for making brushes. 

Cliiqniiuu'la, a srrrall town (pop, 6000) in the 
east of Guaterrrala, which gives irarno to a prtr- 
vince, and to tire Isthmus of Chiqiiimul,V, with a 
breadth front the Gulf of Hoirtluvns to the I’aoiflc 
of about 150 rrriles. 

Cliiniiinqiiirii, the largo.st towrr in Iho dopart- 
ment or Iloj’nc,!, Colotrrbia, rretrr tire Suarez, 30 ittilus 
IV. of Tunja, was air Indian place of pilgrimage 
before the conquest; and the Spaniards liaviiig 
found here a miraculous image ot the ITrgin, tiro 
church wliei’e this i.s preseivocl is now visited by 
some 60,000 pilgrims annually. Pop. 18,000. 

ClliqultO.S,^ or NAQUiiloSEIs ( ‘ men ’ ), an Indian 
stern of liolivin, dwelling between the Paraguay 
and the Madeira. Brnrize-colonved and well built, 
with large, round heads, lorv foreheads, and small 
bright eyes, they are cheerful, liospitrvblo, fond 
of niyisic and dancing, but of a low morality, 
and live (about 20,000 in all) in villages formerly 
founded by the Jesuits, 

Cliira'ta, or Chiretta {Ophelia Chiraia), an 
officinal plant belonging to the order GoiitiniiPii'. 
It i.s a native of the mountains of the noi’Ui of India. 
The whole plant i.s intensely bitter, and Iras been 
lorry used in its native country as a torric anil 
stotrrachic, as also by Enropearr practitioner's in 
Iirclia a.s a febrifuge. 

Clliriqui, an administrative diviRioir of the 
department of Panarrra, Colotrrbia, adjoining Costa 
Eica. Area, 6500 so. m. ; pop. 43,000. It is well 
wooded, and Iras rioli pasturage, especially on the 
Atlantic coast, wlrere the clirrrate is very moist. 
The Coiilil'leraa that occupy the iitierior roaeb their 
highest point in tire volcano of Ciiiriqul (11,205 
feet). Chief town, David.— On the nortlr coast i.s 
a siracious lagoon of tire same naitre, with a dojrth 
of water for tiro largest ships, which receives an 
unimportant Ilio Cliiriqui. 

Cliii-omancy. 8ue Palmistby. 

Clil'rou, or CilEiKON, the most famous of the 
Centaurs (q.v.), son of Cronos attd Plrilyra, and 
hu-shand of Na'rs or Cliaiiolo. He lived on Mouni, 
Pelion, aird was famous for Iris skill irr healing, 
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hunting, music, and prophecy. The gieat Achilles 
and other heroe.s were liis, pupils, hie died by being 
accidentally wounded by one of the poisoned arrows 
of his friend Hercules. 

Cliiroptera. See Bat. 

C)hlrti 9 or Pantiialops {Antilope liodgsoni), a 
species of antelope, inhabiting the pine-forests 
and elevated open plains of Tibet, in i egion.s border- 
ing on the snow-liiie. It is much laiger than the 
chamois, being about five feet iu lengtli, and three 
feet high at the shoulder. The colour is leddish- 
fawn with some black. The ehini lives in great 
herds, and seems to exceed almost all the other 
gregarious ruminants in watchfulne.ss against the 
approach of danger. They are said often to lie con- 
cealed in. holes which they nnake for themselves 
among the stone.s. 

Clllslclmrst, a village in Kent, 11 miles BE. of 
London. , Sir Nicholas Bacon was a native. Camden 
Park estate (now built over) was the re,sidence of 
Camden the antiquary. Napoleon III. died at 
Camden Place in 1873 ; his remains along with 
those of the Prince Imperial were removed to Fain- 
horongli in Jannaiy 18S8. Theie are an Orphanage 
and a Governesses’ Benevolent Institution here. 

ClliswBik, a suburban jiaiish of Middlesex, on 
the north Imnk of the T]inme.s, 7i inile,s W. by S. of 
St Paur.s. Here are some cliarrning old river-side 
houses (one of them William Morris’s home); 
here too are extensive market-gardens to supply 
London, and the gardens of the Hortioultnial 
Society. In the cliurcliyard are Hognrth’.s giave 
and Pciscolo’s cenotaph'; and at tlie Duke of 
Devonshiie’s beautiful villa, Chiswick House, died 
Pox and Canning. Pop. (1801) 0505; (1881) 
15,976. See an article in Harper's for August 1888. 

, CJliitaldrug, the chief town of Chitaldrilg 
district, Mysore, India, 126 miles NW. of Banga- 
lore, with manufaoturos of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloth. The militar.y cantonments have been 
abandoned on account of their unhealthinoss. Pop. 
(1881) 4271 — The district is the least populous in 
the Mysore State, in which it is distinguished for 
its low rainfall (10 to 25 inches) and arid, stony 
soil. Area, 4871 sq. in. Pop. (1871) 631,360; 
(1881) 370,310— the decrease being due lo the 
famine of 1870-78. 

€ltidn, the substance which forms most of the 
hard part.s of jointed-footed animals ( arthropiods), 
siioh as ciustaceaus, insects, and spiders. It 
ivas discovered by Oclier in 1823, hut legavded 
erroneously as free from nitrogen ; rediscovered 
by La.ssaigne in 1843 ; and since then recog- 
nised in all tlie four chief classes of arthropods 
and in some other types. Huxley has given 
an account of its formation in the crayfish. 
Ghitin has been demonstrated in many artiiroiiods, 
also in the pen of cuttle-fishes (Mollusoa), and 
ill the stalk and shell of Lingula anatina, n 
biachiopod. Its presence is at least probable in 
many other cases. In arthro]iod.s it is not con- 
fmeu to forming the firm and often very bard 
exoskelcton, but occurs internally in supporting 
plates, &c. among the tissues. In the crayfish 
it seems even to form the sheath of the strong 
ventral neives. In arthropiods the greater portion 
of the gut is formed as an intucking of the outer 
skin ( ectoderm ) from in front and heliind, and tlic 
resulting portions known as fore- and hind-gut are 
also lined hy tliis chitin, ivhioli freonentlv exhihil 
special internal thickenings for food-grinciing piir- 
po.ses. The chitinous coating or cuticle is formed 
from underlying skin cells. In some cases the 
epidermic cells probably sweat it off after the 
manner of other secretions ; hut Huxley has shown 
in regard to the crayfish that the superficial portion 


of the cells, undergoes a chitinous modification, 
being literally turned into chitin. The outer 
coat of Crustacea is hardened hy the addition of 
calcinin carbonate or phosphate, e.specially the 
fonner; such calcareous liardBiiiiig is veiy rare in 
insects, hut copper has been deiiion-strated in some 
beetle cuticles. 

Chitin is an amorphous white substance. It 
contains nitrogen, hut is fiee from sulpluir. Its 
resistance to acid? and allialies is very gieat ; it is 
unaffected hy dige.stive ferments, hy water, hot or 
cold, hy alcohol oi ether. It may he dissoh'ed by 
strong mineral acids (hydrochloric or sulphmic), 
ami prepared from the 'cleaned exoskeleton of a 
lobster, or better still from the pen of a squid, 
Cliemieally it is legardecl as a derivative of caibo- 
hydrates, and may be split up into sugar and 
giycosaiiiin. According to LedJerliose, its foraiula 
is Ci,H,j,,N„Oio ; according to Sundwik, CjjIIijoNaOjj 
-P mHoO. See Knikenberg, Verghirhendphysiu- 
logisefic (1886). 

Chiton, a genus of marine molluscs, type of an 
important sub-class which may he regarded as 
introductory to gasteropods. Unlike the lop-sided 
snails, the chitons are bilaterally symmetrical. 
The lieacl is at the anterioi end, the anus posterior ; 
the ‘foot’ occupies the whole of the ventral surface ; 
the heart, the gill.s, the excretory tubes, the genital 
ducts, all exhibit the same sj mmeti y. This marked 
contiast to the gasteropods ])ropei is further .sup- 
ported hy the disposition of the two important 
nerve cords (pedal and visceial) which luii paiallel 
lo one another along the body. In some forms 
there are numerous eyes, which oocuv, however, not 
on liie head, but on the body. ^ Another striking 
feature is the presence of a series of eight shell- 
plates along the back. On these and other gromicls 
the chitons are separated from gasteropods proper, 
and established as a separate ouloi, on winch the 
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name Folyplncophortt, alluding to the multiple 
shell-plates, ha? been bestowed. Nor is the order 
a .small one. Of the genu.? Chiton alone over 400 
species have been recorded, and other smaller genera 
are also distinguished. The British species are 
small; those from warmer climates sometimes 
measure 3 to 4 inches in length. They are un- 
doubledly repiesentatives of a primitive type, and 
inclndo numerona fossil fonus from the Kilurian 
onwards. They are not, however, tlie .simplest 
gasteropods, for a few other forms, known it is 
true with less fullness, exhibit the same essential 
features in oven simpler expr6s.sion. The.se are [a) 
the NeomeniiE, including the genera Neomenia 
and Proneomenia, and (h) the single genus Cliaito- 
devma. The systematic import of these last forms 
has been emphasised hy Professor Hubrecht ( Qiiart. 
Jow\ Micr. Sci. 1882).' Along witli tlie obitons they 
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are iisiially gathered together into a special sub- 
class or class styled Isopleui-a or Amphineura, 
names refemng to the equal-sided symmetry and 
to the double parallel nerve-cords. See Gasteeo- 
PODS ; Haddon, Challenger Mejaort, xv. (1886); 
Moseley, Quart. Jour. Mtcr. Sci. xxv. (1886). 

Cllitrsil, a .small state under the supremacy of 
Cashmere, in the upper basin of the Kunar, or 
Kaslikar, a tributary of the Kabirl River, and on the 
borders of Kafiristan. It is 6200 feet above sea- 
level. Major Biddiilph, the first European to enter 
it, has described itiirhis Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 
(Calcutta, ISSO). 

Chittasowg* 01' I.‘it'AiMABAD (‘residence of the 
faithful,’ a name conferred by the Moguls, who 
captured it in 1665), a port of Bengal, 220 nriles 
E. of Calcrrtta, on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Karnaphrrli River, about 12 miles 
from its mouth. The town is very scattor-ed, birijt 
entirely on a number of small, steep hills, and is 
irotoriorrs for the prevalence of malaria. Eoiiiiorly 
an important centre of trade rtnder the Povtugnese, 
with one of the best ports in India, it has recently 
regained irruch of tire coimnei’cc it lo.st with the rise 
of Calcrrtta; and in the year 1881-82 its trade was 
larger than ever before, the inlaird imports and 
e.x'ports being valued at i612,692, and the sea-borne 
trade at £1,886,346. The principal inrports are salt 
and European goods, the chief exports rice, tea, 
and jute. Pop. ( 1881 ) 20,969.— -The district of the 
•same itame, of which the town is the capital, is a 
long narrow strip of country lying between the 
Bay of Bengal and the hill tracts of Chittagong 
and Araknn, witlr an area of 2567 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,132,341, two-thirds Moharnmodatrs. 
Most of the local traflio is by tire rivers and 
numerous canals or creeks, the latter being one 
of the causes of the unhealthiue.ss of the district, 
in which cholera is endemic, and every fornr of 
nralaviorrs disease constantly at work. — (Jhittngorrg 
also gives name to a division — area, 12,118 sq. m. ; 
prop. ( 1881 ) 3,574,048— and to the liill district to the 
ea.st— area, 5419 sq. m. ; pop. 101,597, three-fourths 
Buddhists— fi’oin whose fore,sts a large proportion 
of the government elephants are ohtaitretr. 

Cliittagoiig Wood, a name soirrewhat vaguely 
used by cabinetnrakeis, is u.sually the wood cif 
Chickrassia tabnlaris, a tree of the order Codre- 
lacem, a native of the nrountairrous countries to the 
east of Bengal. In some prarts of India it is called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar, nairres, however, which 
are also given to other kinds of wood. It is much 
valued in India, and is used like mahogany ; it is 
often beautifully veined and rtrottlad. 

Chittim, or Kittim, in the Old Teatamertt, is 
usually identified with Cyprus. See also Hittites. 

Chittor' (‘little town’), a town of India, the 
headquai ters of North Arcot district, on the Poini, 
100 miles AV. of Madvn.s, Pop, 6809. 

Cllillsa, the name of several places in Italy, the 
largest being CniusA Sclafani, a town of Sicily, 
31 miles SSW. of Palernro, witlr oil, fnrit, and 
sumach cultivation. Pop. 6874. 

Chiusi, a town of Central Italy, 102 miles 
NNW. of Rome by rail, with a popuktrorr of 1824, 
stands on an olive-elad eminence in the Val di 
Cltiana, trot far from the small Lago di Clriusi. In 
ancient times, under tire name of Clusiuni, it was 
one of the twelve veimblics of Etruria, and the r&si- 
dence of Porsenna (q.v.), Whetr Italy was over- 
run by the barbarians, it fell into decoy, the whole 
valley was_ depopulated, and became the pestilential 
pool tlesciibea by Dante. Since the iiuproveinent 
of the course of the Ghiana (q.v.), Chiusi has begun 
to flourish again along with the whole distract. ■ 
But rt is in conneotion with the discovery of I 


Etruscan antiiiuitie.s that the pilaec is chiefly heard 
of. Within this century intrnense quantitie.s of 
these remains liar'e beeir found in the neighhouv- 
Irood in the grottoes that served the ancient Etrus- 
cans as tombs. They consist chiefly of snrr-diiod 
black earthenwm-e vases, ornaments, relievos, and 
carved stoircwork, and are lu'eserved in the muserinis 
at Clriusi and Eloieuco. See Liverani, Le Outa- 
combe di Clniisi (1872). 

Chivalry ( Er. chevahrie, from chevalier, ‘ a horse- 
man’), a social arrangerneirt of medieval life in 
Clii-istian Europie, of which kirighthood formed a 
central foatrrro. It rnchulcd everything relating to 
martial accomplishmorrts, and tho lelatiou between 
vas,sal and lord, then the chief bond of society. 
With regard to the position of the fenralo sex and 
(loine.stic life, it duveloiied soutimonts and manners 
which had a imweifirl aird salutary ell'oot on modem 
society, althongh it Is true that the high ideal 
standard of imrity of moiiils which it cultivated 
was not always fully (ixem])li(ied irt tire lives of 
those who were trained nndor its inlluenoe. Tliou'dr 
elohely comieoted with fcurdalism, its germ has by 
smite writers heetr traced to a rtuich earlier age ; anti 
analogio.s have boon pointed out hetwemi the doc- 
trines of Boethius’s Consolalunis of l‘hiloi,nphy and 
the ideas contained in the TcUuuimit of Love. Heo 
Eeudal Syotem, KNunt't'. 

In English Law, t'hivaliy is used to moan the 
tenure of lands by Knight’s Sorviei', which might 
be geireral or siKietal, according as tiro Icnani was 
bound to perform to tbo king or sitperioi' niilitaiy 
.service generally, or some iiaiticrilar service. 

Tho Court of Uiiiv.vi.ry was a luilitary court 
cstahli.slied by Edwairl 111,, of rrliich tli’o Eaii 
Marshal aird tho Lord High Coirstahlo were judges. 
It tried military oil'onces, aird decided questiouH of 
personal iionotrv, questions as to eoal.-arinmrr and 
tho like ; and sat for tho last thiio iu 1737. 

ChivaiiSO, a town of Nortlicrn Italy, on tiro 
Po, 18 miles NE. of 'rnrin by rail, witlr trade in 
cattle and corn, Its forl.ilieations wore destroyed 
in 1804 by the Ereuch. Poii, 4376. 

Cllivc, or CiVE {Allium seho'iiojirctsiiw ), a plant 
of the same goniis witlr tlio look and onion (see 
Allium), a perennial, J to 1 foot in hoight, with 
very small, ifat, elmstored Imllis, increasing by its 
bulbs so as to form denso tufts. T’lic li'avcs are 
tubular, cyliirdrical- tailoring, radical, nearly as long 
as the almost leafless lloweiing-Htoni, which la 
tcrniinalcd by a liemiRphovical, many-flowered, not 
birlbifcrous umbel of liluish red, oi', moro rarely, 
flesh-coloured flowers. The slamons aro inoludeil 
within the peviarrth. This vatlicr pretty little plant 
grows wild on tiro hanks of rivors, in mai'shy or 
occasionally flooded places, and in rocky pastnros in 
the middle latitudes of Enropo ami Asia, as also 
in the far north of North America. It is a raro 
native of Britain, liorng only rucordorl with certainty 
from BoiuQ looalities in (loniwall arid Northmuhor- 
land. In some of tho mountainous districts of 
Europe a variety is found, larger aiul stronger in 
all its parts, and witlr lIowoiing-stoiiiH nioro leafy. 
Chives — the name is gonorally iiHod in the iihrval— 
aro coiumqnly cultivated iu kilehon-gardons, often 
as an edginjj for plots, _ and aro used for llavoming 
soups and dishes, and in salads. 'I'hoir (iroportres 
are very similar to theso of tho onion. Tlio (lart 
used, is the young loaves, which boar ropeatcil 
cuttings in the sea.sou, Tho bullis also are by sonro 
used nr pnifororrcq to oiiions for pickling, tlieir 
flavour being considered more delicate, h’or thiB 
purpose tho clunips of bulbs are brokoii up in 
autuiirir or early winter, and (ilanted in woll-inannrod 
grouird, in lines fqtu' or fivoinohes ajiart, hut stand- 
ing almost close in line, In tills u'ay tliey beeomo 
larger and mom .sirocnloiit by tho following autumn, 
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when tliey are lifted for use, the largest only being 
taken, and the smaller replanted for a future crop, 

Cliizcrots and Burins form one of those 
peculiar races in France that live isolated in the 
midst of the rest of the population, and are despised 
and haled by their neiglibours. They aie found in 
the arrondissement of Bourg-en-Bresse, in the depart- 
ment of Ain ; and the communes of Sennoyer, 
Arbigny, Boz,_and Ozan belong to them. Accord- 
ing to tradition, they are descended from the 
Saracens. Although industrious and pro.sperous, 
they aie held in the utmost contempt and detest- 
ation by their peasant neighbours, often themselves 
indolent and destitute. They are looked upon as 
covetous and malicioii-s, and scarcely would the 
daughter of a small farmer or well-to-do day- 
lahourer become the wife of one of them, so that 
they mostly marry among themselves. From time 
imi'nemorial, they have been lield-lahoureis, cattle- 
dealers, hatchers, and the like. Many of them are 
veiy good-looking, the young women in particu- 
lar being handsome and clear-complexioned, with 
large black eyes. See Michel, Histou-e des Races 
Mauditcs de la Fmnce ei da I’ Jispaaiie {Q, vo]s. Paris, 
1817). 

Clilatlni, Ernst Florens Friedrich, founder 
of the science of acoustics, was horn at Wittenberg, 
November 30, 175Q. He studied law in his native 
place, and also in Leipzig, where, in 1782, he was 
made Doctor of Laii’s. Uliladni ultimately aban- 
doned juridical studies altogether, devoted his 
mind to natural science, and being acquainted with 
music, was led to observe that the law.s of sound 
were by no means .so well catahliahed as those of 
other hranche.s of phy.sias. He therefore began to 
apply his knowledge of iiiathematics and physics to 
aooustio.s, and travelled for ten yeais (after 1802) 
through Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Rmsaia, 
and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, which 
were very successful. He died in Breslau, April 4, 
1827. Chladni’s writings include works on the 
theory of sound (1787), and on acoustics (1802 and 
1817), on meteoKs (1820), and on the improving of 
niuaioal instruments. There is a Life Iiy Melde 
(1866). See Sound. 

Chlainydo'phorilSt a rare and peculiar mam- 
mal of the sloth and ant-eater order (Edentata); 
in its general features resembling the Armadillos, 
but unique in tlie character of its skin armour. 



Pichiciago { Chlamydopkorus Irimaatua). 


The head and trunk are covered by about twenty 
movable cross bands of quadrangnlar horny ( slightly 
bony) plates. These form an overhanging dorsal 
shield, attached to the body only along the middle 
line of tlte back. The hind jpavts are protected by 
the abrupt occurrence of a strong upright bony 
shield attached to the iuji -girdle. The sTiort tail, 
which is broadened out into a trowel shape, and 
tucked in between the legs, is protected by homy 
plates, as are also the dorsal portions of the short, 
clawed limbs. The rest of the body is covered with 


long silky hair. Theie are 8 teeth on each side 
above, and 8-9 below. The eyes and eais are 
inconspicuous. C. iruncafiis (the Pichiciagn) is a 
buirowing animal, living ‘in the sandy plains of 
tlie western part of the Argentine Repnulic.’ Dur- 
ing the day it keeps to its burrow, and is little 
known. It is 5 or 0 inches in length, with white 
hair and pinkish scales. C. retusa, from Bolivia, 
is laiger, and the dorsal shield has a wider attach- 
ment to the hod}'. See Ant-e.vtee, Ahmudillo, 
Edentata, Sloth. 

Chlainydosaiivus, the Frilled Lizaid of Aus- 
tralia, is a lizard witli an extraoulinary frilled 
membrane attached to the hinder part of the head, 
neck, and chest, and covering ils shouldei's. TJiis 
lies in plaits when at rest, hut is expanded when 
the animal, which may he three feet long, is irri- 
tated or frightened. It is akin to the Iguankte. 

Clilailiys, a short light mantle, worn as an 
outer garment by ancient Greek youths, and some- 
times adopted, even at .an early period, by par- 
ticular Romans, as by L. Scipio and Sulla. A 
common way of ai ranging it was to pass one of 
its shorter sides round the neck, fa.steinng the two 
coineis with a clasp or buckle, and allowing the 
longer part to hang down behind as far as the 
knees. 

Clilopicki, Joseph, aPolish soldier and patriot, 
was horn in Galicia in 1771. Entering the army 
early, he took part in the fiist insuirection of the 
Poles, next entered the French sendee, and sewed 
with great credit under Napoleon in Italy, at 
Eylau and Friedland, in Spain, and next at 
Smolensk and Moskwa. After the taking of Paris 
b.y tlie allies in 1814, he led hack to Poland the 
remains of the Polish troops who had fought under 
Bonaparte, and was well received by the Emperor 
Alexander, who made him a general of division. 
When the second insurrection of the Poles broke 
out in 1830, Clilopicki, who fore.saw the hojieless 
nature of the attempt, was forced against his will 
to he dictator, hut after six weeks of contentious 
opposition from the liot-lieaded and lashly extreme 
patriotic party, he resigned his office. But with a 
heroism all the more heroic that he knew too well 
the cause was hopeless, he re-entered the Polish 
army as a simple soldier, and fought with reckless 
bravery at Wawre and Groclioiv. tieverely wounded 
in one engagement, lie retired to Cracow, where he 
died 30tli September 1854. (The name is pro- 
nounced Chlopitzki.) 

Cllloi'al (trichloraUlehjda) is a limpid, colour- 
less, oily liquid, with a peculiar penetrating odour, 
and is formed when anhydrous alcohol is acted on 
by dry chlorine gas. It dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, bromine, and iodine, and is closely allied 
to Aldehyde (q.v.). Chloral combined with one 
equivalent of water forms chloral hydrate, a white 
crystalline substance, Avith a pungent odour and a 
bitter taste, to Avluoh the name chloral is commonly 
though incorrectly applied. Chloral Avas discovered 
by Liebig in 1831, and investigated by Dumas ; the 
chloral hydrate Ai’as first used as an aua'sthetic and 
hypnotic by Liebreich in 1869. The chief action 
of a moderate dose of chloral ( 15 to 30 grains ) is 
the production of sleep, closely resembling natural 
sleep, and usually sound and refreshing. It has 
also a marked effect in quieting excitement, as in 
insanity or delirium ; and in relaxing spasm, and 
checking convulsions and allied conditions. Its 
action as an amcsthetic is very capricious and 
uncertain ; medicinal doses sometimes relieve pain 
completely, hut much more often fail to do so. It 
lessens the force of the heart's action, and in large 
doses greatly reduces the temperature of the body ; 
and to these effects the fatal results that sometimes 
folloAV its administration are chielly due. As a 
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pnntic it is most valualile in ca-^es \vliere opium 
or morphia is dangerous or undesirable (in children, 
in disease of the kidneys), and ■where sleeplessness 
is combined ■\vith excitement (delirium of fevers, 
delirium tremens, insanity); hut it may he em- 
ployed in many other cases with advantage. In 
telanu.s (lockjaw), and other diseases attended by 
convulsions, it is often of great value. It acts as 
an antidote in poisoning Lj' strychnia and Calabar 
bean. It must he employed with the greatest 
caution, or not at all where there is .any rea-son to 
su-spect weakness of the heart, or emlnaiTassment 
of the chculation from any other cause ; in such 
cases dangerous symptoms are veiy readily produced 
by it. "VVhen habitually employed to procure sleep, 
it is generally less hurtful than opium ; hut sonie- 
tirae.s ‘piofound melancholy and enfeebleinent of 
the will, muscuhar la.ssitude, inability to sleep 
without the drug,’ and other untoward symptoms 
(called collectively chloralism] result, and only 
disappe.ar when its use is discontinued. Moreover, 
fatal accidents from its indisoiiminate use aie far 
from uncommon. Poisoning hy chloral should be 
treated by keeping the patient warm, attempting 
to lomse him, admini-stering eoll'ee and small doses 
of strychnia or atropia. 

'iVhen chloral hydrate is treated with caustic 
jiot.ash, pure chloroform is obtained ; hut owing to 
tlie e.xpen.se, this proce.ss ha.s not come into use in 
Great Britain. It has been supposed that its 
amesthetio property is the result of a similar 
fomation of oldoroform in the blood, but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. 

Chloraiiflia'ceac, a .small group, chiefly tropi- 
cal, allied to the peppers, aromatic and stimulant. 
Chloranihvs inconspicuus is the Chu-lan of the 
Chinese, wlio use it for perfuming teas. 

Chloric Acid, HClOj, is the acid correspond- 
ing to the hypothetical oxide of chlorine, repre- 
sented by the formula CLOj. It is a syrupy liquid, 
with faint chlorine odour and acid reaction. A 
piece of paper dipped into it becomes chaired and 
takes fire, .and it is instantly decomposed by con- 
tact with organic matter. 'In itself it is not of 
much importance, but it forms a class of salts 
called chlorates, one of which at least is well 
known. Chlorate of potash, KGlOj, is an article 
of commercial value, and may be iirepared by pass- 
ing chlorine into a solution of caustic pota.sh, lieat- 
ing the liquid, and crystallising out tiie salt. It 
forms pearly plates, which, when heated, melt and 
give oil' oxygen in abundance. So also when 
thrown on led-liot cliarcoal, oxygen is given off, 
and violent deflagration ensues. On account of 
this property it is used in the preparation of 
coloured tires, but its u.se is not uuattended with 
danger, owing to their tendency to spontaneous 
combustion and its explosive properties when 
triturated with sulphur. Mixed cautiously with 
amorphous phosplionis, previously moistened with 
alcoliol, it forms a mixture which, when dry, ex- 
plodes if tapped with a pencil. This mixture is 
employed in the manufacture of some kinds of 
matches, wliioh give a sliglit explosion ivhen struck. 
If a crystal of chlorate of potash be placed on a 
piece of paper saturated with turpentine, and a 
drop of sulphuric acid added, it cause.? ilie iu- 
flaming of the turoentiue with explosive rapidity. 
The chlorate is also used in metlioino, and in a 
compressed form has become a popular remedy in 
certain forms of sore throat. 

Cllloriinetry is the process of estim.ating the 
pi'oportion of ‘available chlorine’ in Bleaching 
Powder (q.v.), which may vary from 20 to 40 per 
cent. TJie term available applies only to that 
portion pf tlie chlorine which is ea.sily liberated, 
and whicb takes part in tbe bleaching process. 


Cldorine, which is present chloride, as in chlo- 
ride of c,alcinni, CaCL, has no bleaching power, and 
is not estiin.ated by clilorimetry. 

Tbe process is one of volumetric analysis, and 
the apparatus used is similar to tliat described in 
the article on Amaly.si.s (q.v.). Theie are several 
practical methods or clilorimetry, all based on the 
principle of ineasiiriim the oxidising jiowor of the 
Ideaching powder. This i.? arrii’ed at by making 
a solution containing a definite amount of pure 
sulphate of iron, ansenious acid, or other substance 
capable of being oxidised, running in the solution 
of bleaching powder very slowly, and then by 
suitable tests determining the exact point when 
oxidation has taken place. By calculation the 
amount of ‘ available chlorine ’ is at once obtained. 
Wiieie substances other tlinii bleaching powder 
are under examination, slight modifications of the 
process may be necessary. 

Chlorine (eyni. Cl ; atom. \vt. 33 'S; Gr. chloros, 
‘ p.ale gi-een ’ ) is a non-metallio element discovered 
by Scheele in 1774, and named by him dcphlaqisii- 
cated marine air. Afterwards, in 1810, Davy 
jiroved it to be an elementary body, and gave it tbe 
name wliicli it now bears. In nature it is alw.ays 
found in a state of combination. United witli 
sodium, Na, it occurs very largely as the elilovide 
of sodium, NaCl — common salt — in the ocean ; in 
large buds, ns rock-salt; in all natural waters, 
including even rain-water ; in clay,s, ^ soils, lime- 
stone ; in volc.anic inonistationB ; and in the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, 'The preparation of 
ga-seous cliloriiie by its liberation, directly or in- 
directly, from common salt, has been fully described 
under 'Bleaching Powdee, which is the foim in 
which chlorine is prepared and employed coiumor- 
cially. Por experimental purposes the gas may 
be received in jais filled with warm water at the 
pnenmalic trough, wlien tlie chlorine riso.s into the 
jar, and disnlace.s tlie water. Wlien tlius olitaiiied 
it i.s a yellowiKli-greeii gas witli a pociiliiir and 
suffocating odour, is not comhiistihlo, and is a very 
feeble supporter of ordinary coiiilmstion. A lighted 
candle placed in it burns with a very smoky llamo, 
owingto tlie hydrogen of tlie oil alone burning, while 
the carbon is liberated. Several of the metals, 
such as antimony, co)iper, and arsenic, in a fine 
state of division, or in the condition of thin loai'es, 
at once become red hot, and burn when introduced 
into the gas. A })iece of thin paper Koakcil in 
turpentine likewise bmst.s into flame. Gliloriiio is 
a very heavy gas, nearly 2^ times hoavior than air, 
its specific gravity being 2 '470 (air = I'OOO) ; it is 
soluble ill cold water to tlie extent of two volume.?, 
of chlorine in one of water, and yields a soliiLioii 
resemhljng the gas in colour, odour, and other 
properties. The principal properties of chlorine 
are those of a bleacher of cotton and linen (.see 
Bleaching) and a most powerful Uisiufcctant 
(q.v.). The gas can lie condensed liy prc.ssnro and 
cokl into a transparent dark greeni.sli-yellow limpid 
liquid, with a specific gravity of 1'330 (water 
= I’OOO), wliioh also posses.ses hloaching properties, 
and a most powerful odour. On the animal systom 
chlorine acts, in very minute quantity, hy produc- 
ing a sensation of wnrnitli in the re.spiratoiy 
passages, and increasing the expectoration ; in 
Iar"e quantity, by oau.?iii_g spasm of (ho glotti.s, 
violent cough, and a feeling of .suffocation, Tlie 
workmen in chemical inamifaetorieR, who got 
accustomed to tlie chlorine in small quantities, 
nre_ generally .stout — at least, lay on fat — Imt coin- 
plain of acidity in the stomach, which they correct 
by taking clmlk, and also suffer from the corrosion 
of thoir leetli, whioli are eaten away to stiiiinis. 
The antidotes to the evil efl'eets of the introduction 
of chlorine into the lungs are the inhalation of tlio 
vapour of water, alcohoX ether, or olilorofonn j but 
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the latter tiro slmiild rievor be reported to except 
under medical aupervi.siou. 

Chlorine forms ivith other substances a very 
large number of oheniical comiiounds. Mixed wdtli 
hydrogen in equal volumes, and exposed to sunlight 
or flame, union takes ])Iaoe with explosive energy, 
and hydrochloric acid, HCl, is produced. This 
acid forms an extensive class of salts called c7dorides 
(see HydeoohlOBIC Acid), hut many of these 
may he jiroduced by the direct combination of 
chlorine with the metals, as in the o.xperiraenta 
described above. Chlorine replaces other elements 
or groups of atoms in organic compounds, forming 
cliloro-derivatives. In combination with carbon and 
hydrogen it forms maiij' substances, among which 
Cldoroform (q.v.) is perhaps chief. Chlorine foi'ms 
witli oxygen a aeries of oxygen acids — viz. Hypo- 
chlorous, HCIO; Chlorous, IIOIO.,; Chloric, HC'lOj; 
and Perchloric Acid, IICIO, ; the more important 
of which are referred to under separate lie.ads. 

Clllorite (Or. chloros, ‘green’), or Hipidolite, 
an abundant mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, in somewhat 
variable proportions. It Is of a green colour, and 
occurs now and again crystallised in minute hexa- 
gonal plate.?, or in aggregate.? of small leaflets, 
either singly or disposed in radial groups, which are 
scattered over the joint-.surface.s of certain rocks, 
or may ooonr in a thin incrustation upon other 
minerals. It is ratlier soft, and is easily broken 
or seratolied witli a knife. Before the blowpipe it 
is with ditiioulty fused on thin edges. It is readily 
distinguished from talc by yielding water in a closed 
tube. There are several otliur minerals incliiduil 
with ripidolito under the ‘clilorito group’ whicli 
are witli difliculty distinguished from ripidolito and 
from each other. Chlorite enter.? largely into the 
formation of certain schistose rooks (o.g. Clilovite- 
Bohist, q.v.)| and is common as a decomposifcioii- 
prodnet after suoh minerals as mica, augite, horn- 
bleiule, and garnet. 

Chlorite-, scliistj a green schistose rock, in 
which chlorite is abundant in foliated plates, 
u.sually blended with minute grains of tjuartz, and 
often with felspar, mica, talc, or magnetite. 

Cliloritic Marl, a thin bed of u-hite or pale- 
yellow marl, sometimes indurated, containing dark- 
green glauconitic grains, pbospliatio nodules, and 
iron pyrites. It belongs to the Cretaceou.s system, 
coming between the Upper Greensand and Chalk 
Marl. It is characterised by the abundance of 
Scapliitcs (equalis, a species of ammonites. It is 
confined to the southern districts of England 
occupied hy the Cretaceous rocks. 

Chlorodync is a patent medicine of con- 
siderable popularity, invented by Ur James Collis 
Browne (1819-84), but largely imitated by various 
chemists. It contains opium, chloroform, prussic 
acid, and prohahly Indian hemp, and is flavoured 
with sugar and peppermint. As it is apt to 
separate into two liquids on standing, it shouki 
never ba taken unless it has previously been well 
shaken ; and as, in taking a dose of chlorodyne, the 
p,atient swallows an unknown quantity of throe 
or four of the deadliest poisons with which we are 
acquainted, it is always advisable to begin with 
small doses, It is unquestionably a compound 
vvliich sometimes succeeds in allaying pain and 
inducing sleep when opiates have failed; hut 
wliethor a pliysician is justilied in recommending 
a remedy with the compo.sition of which lie is un- 
acquainted is a doubtful question. To meet this 
difficulty the Medical Council, in the 1885 edition 
of the British Pl)armaco)5a3ia, have introduced the 
tincture of chloroform and morphia, which practi- 
cally represents chlorodyne, Five to fifteen drops 
is the average dose. 


Cllloroforin, CHCl^, w.i.s di.scovered as a 
chemical curiosity aiiout the same time ( 18,31 ) by 
Guthrie in America, Liebig in Germany, and 
Souheiran in Fiance. Soon, however, its pro- 
perties as a stininlant when taken internally 
attracted attention, and when in 1847 it was 
brought into prominent notice as an aniesthetic hy 
Sir James Simpson, it was at once recognised as 
one of the most valuable contributions of chemical 
science to suffering humanity. See Aniestiiesia. 

Chloroform is composed of 12 parts of carbon, 
1 jiavt of hydrogen, and lOGJ parts of chlorine. It 
may he produced in several ways, hut in this 
country at least tlie process hy which it is obtained 
fi-oiii bleaching powder is the only one adopted 
on the large scale. The materials enmloyed .are 
hleacliing powder, alcohol, and water. The bleacli- 
ing powder and water are mixed tngetliei to form 
a tlilii cream, the alcohol added, and the whole 
placed in a capacious still, connected with suitable 
condensing apparatus. On the application of heat 
the contents rapidly froth up, and even tliougli 
llie external application of heat be stopped, the 
chemical action is so violent that tlie cliloroforin 
distils over rapidly along with water and any 
excess of alcohol. As .so olitaiiied it is very impure, 
and require.? to be carefully treated with sulphurio 
acid, and tlien redistilled before it _ is fit for 
anrestlietic purposes. Pure chlorofoim is a limpid, 
mobile, colourless, volatile liquid, with a cluiracter- 
istic odour, and a powerful sweetisii taste. IVhen 
diluted with alcohol it enters into the composition 
of artififial frnit.e,s.senccs, to u'ldch it gives a 
flavour akin to that of ripe apples. It is a very 
heavy liquid, its specific gravity being about I'DOO 
(water = 1-000), and as it does not readily mix 
with or dissolve in water, it falls to the bottom 
when poured into a vessel of that liquid, forming 
a distinct layer. Chloroform is readily miscible 
with alcohol and ether, and it clis-soli-es eainphor, 
amber, gutta-percha, wax, black and red sealing- 
xvax, iodine, and hrominoj as well as .strychnine 
and other alkaloids. It dissolves a small propor- 
tion of water, being also slightly soluble in that 
liquid. Chloroform is not combustible in the 
ordinaiy sen.se of the term, but when its vapour is 
brought in contact with flame it burn.s, imparting 
a green tint to it, and irritating fumes are pro- 
duced. Pure cliloroform is not met with in 
comnieroe owing to tlie readiness with whicli it 
decomposes wlien exposed to light. In order to 
prevent this a small proportion of alcohol is added, 
the specific gravity being thn.s reduced from 1 -500 
to 1-497. When evaporated on the hand no 
disagreeable odour should he noticeable, and when 
shaken with sulphuric acid only a very slight 
discoloration of the acid (due to the small pro- 
portion of alcohol) should result. Besides its 
aniesthetic properties, which are elsewhere dis- 
cussed (see Anaesthesia), cliloroform is used in 
medicine both externally and internally. When 
applied to the skin or any of tlie mucous ineni- 
braiies it acts as a jiowerful irritant, producing a 
burning sensation, and on this account it is of 
value as an application in rheumatism, lumbago, 
and neuralgia. As an application to a decayed 
tooth its action is twofold, as a stimulant and 
coiinter-irritant locally, and also to a partial extent 
as an aniesthetic. Taken internally, diluted with 
alcohol, it is a powerful stinnilant, and readily 
produces a species of intoxio,ation. It is by some 
habitually taken as a narootio luxury. As chloric 
ether, a product distilled from bleaching powder, 
and containing cldoi-ofonn, it enters into the com- 
po.silion of cough mixtures, pick-me-ups, &c. 

Chloi'ophyllj as its name implies, is leaf-gnm, 
the ordinary colouring matter of vegetation. IVIicro- 
scopic examination of plant tissues shows it some- 
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times to tinge the AVliole pintoplasra of tlie oell 
( though nev’ev the cell sap ). Much more generally, 
however, it is collected into definite bodies, the 
fco-called chlorophyll granules, or less freciuently, as 
in some of the lower algte, arranged in st.arlike 
masses (Zygnenia) or spiral bands (Snirogyia). A 
brief immersion of the specimen in alcohol suffices 
to dissolve out the chlorophyll, and leave the form 
of the chlorophyll bodies unaltered ; and the solu- 
tion may then he conveniently studied in a fresh 
state, as it gradually fades on keeping. It is of a 
deep richgieen by tran.smitted, but of cliaractevistic 
deep red colour by reflected light ; in a word, is 
highly fluorescent. The absorption-spectrum is 
quite characteristic ; yet the complex nature of the 
substance is strongly’ argued for on the gi-ound of 
the following experiment. Shake np the alcoholic 
solution with benzol, and when tlie two fluids have 
had time to sepai.ate, we find the green to have 
disappeared. The lighter alcohol above is now of a 
strongly yellow hue, while the subjacent benzol is 
of a distinctly bluish green. To these eolouiing 
matters the names A'wnt/iw/j/iiyW and Cyanophyll are 
commonly given, While their separate spectra are 
quite characteristic, their combined .spectmm seems 
to restore that of chlorophyll. The latter sub- 
stance resembles the blue-green colouring matter of 
some of the lowest alg.-c ( Oscillatoria, >!cc.), while 
the yellow substance recalls that of many biuls 
and iioweus. Others, however, mairitam that these 
substances ^ are really the result of a destructive 
decomposition of true chlorouhvll ; while Gautier 
has even pi'eparod green needle-like crystals which 
he regards as chlorophyll in a pure state. The 
chemical composition of chlorophyll is also a matter 
of considerable difficulty, both on account of its 
own easy’ decoraposability, and its being necessarily 
accompanied by other extractive substances ; thus 
the question of the presence or absence of iron has 
been much debated, a matter which seems to in- 
dicate variability of composition. Tliis is further 
borne out by the lahouva of apectvoacopists. Thus 
in addition to the familiar well-defined analogous 
colouring matters which characterise respectively 
the hlue-green algm, the brown and the red (see 
Seaw'Ebd.s), researches such as those of Sorby and 
others seem to indicate a number of \'arieties too 
numerous even for enumeration. This varietal 
range, however, may best be approached after 
considering the conditions in which chlorophyll is 
formed. Of the chemical factors little can be said 
save that the presence of iron in the soil seems to 
be (mite indispensable ; the pliysical conditions 
are, however, simpler. 

A sufficient tempeiature is neces.sary to the for- 
mation of chlorophyll ; for seedlings from 4° to 8° C. 
being a minimum, while the process is said to take 
place most rapidly, on the average, at about 35° C. 
The most important condition is, however, theprres- 
ence of light; rvitli rare exceptions, plants cannot 
form any chlorophyll in darkness, The blanching 
of celery or leeks is a familiar instance of this, or 
conversely, the green co,ating acquired by a potato- 
tuber where it happens to have been denuded of its 
covering of earth. Shoots fonned in clarknes.s form 
colom-ing matter indeed, hut only of a pale-yellow 
hue, the so-called etiolin ; after a very biief expo-sure 
to light, e.specially if direct .sun.sliine, chlorophyll 
appieara, ^rparently by direct transformation of the 
former. The other colouring matters of plants 
are sometimes in protoplasm granules (cliroino- 
plasts), hut more frequently’ also in solution in the 
sap ; and these frequently are present in such 'aUnud- 
aiice, especially in tlie epidermis, &c,, as to mask 
the chlorophyll altogether, as happens especially in 
BO many of our hothouse plants with decorative 
leaves. The general tendency of re.searoh is to 
indicate that all the pilienoniena of plant colour 


seem intimately connected ivitli what we may’ term 
the general life-history of chlorophyll. Thus the 
yellows and reds of young shoots and leaver in 
spiring may he interpireted as luu-ing some relation 
to the development of cliloi’opiliy’ll, if not alisolutely' 
.stage.s of the process ; while tlie .same sngge.stion 
arises with regard to the colouring mafiers of 
flowers, which are similarly to be regarded as 
imperfectly vegetative .shoots, although in this c.ise 
thiough the onset of the reproductive fuiictiim, 
imstcai of merely lij' rea.son of immaturity. Finally 
also W’itli regard to the autumnal hues, in which 
the chlorophyll pigment seems to be di.sintograting 
through colour-stages analogous to llio.se of its 
evolution in .spring, or of its arrestment in the 
flower. In favour of .such a view evidence i.s forth- 
coming from either end of the vegetable kingdom. 
Thus Cienkowsky has shown that in the ca.se of 
certain unicellular algie, which like the common 
Protococens of lain-water, jiossess red piigiiieiit as 
well as green when piassiiig iulo the re, sting .stage, 
the quantity of red may he increased in piroportioii 
as auturanai conditions are reproduced liy artificially 
loivering the temperature, and vkc versA. The 
same experiment may he made with the cominon 
Seniperviviiiiis, Sediinis, &c., whose leave.s become 
more or lc.oa red in antninn or winter; tlio.se of 
Thuja {Arbor VUce] similarly become lirownish, 
hut recover themselves in .spiring. Among almost 
all cultivated pilants, variajated varieties tend to 
arise, that is to say, we have certain oull-iireas of 
the leaf-parencliyiiia destitute of chlorophyll. The 
conditions of this are obscure (.see vAiliiifiATED 
Plakt.s) ; hut it is noteworthy that this loss of 
chlorophyll may also take pdace in lower plants, so 
that there is considerable ground for regarding 
at least many apipiarent fungi as .simpily alg'ie which 
have (legeneratecl in this respect tlivoiigli parasit- 
ism. Plianerogamons parasites like Toothwort 
(q.v.) or Dodder (q.v.) similarly becomo almo.sfc 
completely blanched. 

Chloropiliyll apiparently identical with that of 
green parts of plants, can be experimentally de- 
monstrated in the tissues of certain animals j and 
although this has in many oases been sliowii to be 
due to the presence of .symbiotic algie {.see .Svivt- 
uio.si.s), there remain ca.ses— e.g. llijdra viridis, 
&c._, and at the very least Parainaciuni viridc, in 
which we have undeniably intrinsio chlorophyll, 
and this of truly vegetable function. 

The developmient of oiir knowledge with respicct 
to the functions of chlorophyll is still far from com- 
pilete, and may in any case be more conveniently 
treated under Leaf and Vegetable Pnv, ‘Biology 
(q. V.) ; sulfioe it therefore to .state here the elemen- 
tary and essential fact that its presence is in every 
case coii-stantly associated with the process of 
assimilation, or elaboration of new pirodnctsliy lielpi 
of tlie energy of sunlight, upion which tlie coiitinuoil 
nutrition of the green plant dopiend.s ; and of which 
the formation of starch with deoomposition of oar- 
honic anhydride and disengagement of oxygen are 
the most obvious chemical results, A fuller account 
of the state of knowledge and opiiiiioii iipioii this 
portion of the subject will he found in the articles 
referred to. 

Clilorops. See Cohn Fly. 

CMor o'sis ( Gr. chldros, ‘ pale green ’ ), a picouliar 
form of anuuiiia or hloodlessness, coiiiuuni in young 
women, and connected with the disordcis incident 
to the critical pioi'iod of life, It has been called the 
yreen sickness, from the peculiar dingy greenish- 
yellow hue of the ooniploxion ; the groun coloiii', 
however, is not always present, The (liHcase is 
attended with very great debility, and often with 
lireatlilessness, palpiitatiun, and other distreaHiiy 
or even .alarming symptom.s. In a few cases it is 
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associated witli imperfect development of the larger 
arteries, and is then incurable ; but in tlie vast 
jinijority of cases it yields readily to treatment 
unless complicated with some otlier disease. The 
principal means to be emidoycd are air, exercise, 
often salt-water baths, with a mitiitious and 
rather stimulating diet, and purgatives if required ; 
tonetlier rvitli such special remedies as are adapted 
for restoring delieient seoretion.s, and bringing the 
entiio female system of organs into a natm'al 
condition ; but above all, large doses of iron, 
continued for some weeks or inontha. The tend- 
ency to chloro.sis is often iiereditary, and relapso.s 
ju e r cry a])t to take place. F or Chlorosis in plants, 
see Plants ( Disea, ses of). 

Cho.lt e, Eufus, a scholarly American lawyer, 
born in Esse.v, Ma-ssaclm, setts, 1st October 179D, 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1819, and was admitted 
to the liar iir 1823. He sat in congresa from 1830 
to 1834, wlion he settled in Bo.slon. Here lii.s 
singular eloquence rapidly advanced Irrirr to the 
place of leader of the Maasacirrrsetts bar ; indeetl, 
it has been rdaimod for liiin that he was the moat 
eminent advocate New England, or even America, 
has proditced. After a term in tire United .8tate.s 
senate, lS41-4o, he returned to his profession ; in 
1839, his health giving way, he sailed for Europe, 
hut .stojipod at Halifax, Nova Scotia, whore he 
died July 13. His writings, with a mciiroir, were 
published at Bo.ston , in 1802. See Neilsoii’s 
Memun'es o/Bufus Choate (Do,ston, 1884). 

Chocolate is a preparation of the seeds of 
Thcohro)na Cacao (see Cocoa), made bj( grinding 
the seeds nii.\’ed u-itk ivater to a very line paste. 
The mill is usually constructed of heavy metal 
rollers turning in a ciroular course upon a flat 
metal plate. A curved knife or scooir is attacdiod 
to tire rollers in such-wise that it shall return 
tire paste oontinually to be criisiied and reeriislied 
by tire rollor.s until it beooirres almost impalpable, 
tflre object of this is to render the nut, otherwise 
diflicirlt of aolntiou, readily diffusible in water or 
milk wlren used as a beverage. The paste when 
trntriixed, or irtixed only with florrr or other far- 
inaceous material, is usually called Cocoa, but 
wlren itrricb sugar or spices such as vanilla, 
Crrrrrnruoir, &c. are added, it bears the irame of 
Chocolate. Tiro two iraines are nrirch eoirfnrrirde<l 
coiirmercially. Chocolate is moulded into cakes or 
sold in powtler or Hakes formed by simply drying 
the paste as it comes frottr tiro rrrill. Tire seeds 
or nrrts coirtairr a large proportiorr (30 to 50 iier 
cent.) of oily matter (cocoa butter). This maybe 
partially I'criroved or all retabrud in the chocolate. 
Irr tire latter ease urrrclr of it is ntecltarrioally adher- 
ent to tire .sugar or farinaceous matter. Chocolate 
is a favorrvite beverage iit Spaiir, Italy, and other 
southern countries, especially for breakfast; lire 
cake or powder is Ireated anti diffrrsed iu water or 
irrilk witli nrrrch stirring. The Italian rarely uses 
hirttoi-, Inrt cut.s his bread into .sippets and dip.s 
therir in Iris chocolate, the oily matter of which 
perforitrs the srurre irrrtrrtrve furretrorrs as the butter 
■yr'e spread on onr bread. It is sometimes mixed 
with coffee in Italy, and there known as mis- 
chiuta. It is also made into a paste with crearn 
and sugar arul frozen as chocolate ice. Vanilla is 
tiro favorrrite flavouring. The rrarrre appears to 
be Jlexican, Cliocolatl {choao, ‘cocoa,’ and tail, 
‘water’). It was introdrreed from America to 
Errrope by the Spaniards. _ It is highly irutiitiorrs, 
containing a large proportion of nitrogenous flesh- 
forming material. Oir this account it is used ns 
portable food by many nrountaineers. _ An excess- 
ively 3‘iolr food is obtained by preparing it with 
milk and then whisking in a raw egg. The 
waiters at certain Italian coffeo-lrousos call this 


la gloria, aird the ordinal y infusion ‘ Aurora. ’ Irr 
the solid foriir, rrri.ved with riruclr sugar, cream, and 
various confections, chocolate is largely used as a 
sweetmeat, and is irrtroducerl irr pastry. 

Chocolate Root. See Geum. 

Choctaiv.S, a tribe of Ameiican Indians, be- 
lotrging to the Appalachian stock, and formerly 
inhabiting the central portions of Mississippi, brrt 
norv settled in the soutJr-east of Indian Territory, 
where they are regarded as one of tire four civilised 
natiorrs, and hold 6,668,000 acres of land. They 
have henellted greatly by the labouv.s of nrission- 
aries, and have become good farmers and nreolrariics. 

Cliortowiecki, Daniel Nikolaus, German 
painter and cojiperplate engraver, was born in 
1726 at Danzig, and died director of the Academy 
of Sjcietices at Berlin, 7tli February 1801. He pro- 
duced some 3000 plates, mostly small. 

Choir. See Church and Chancel. 

Choirs and Choral Singing. Choiv pro- 
perly denotes the hotly oi singers who perfonrr 
the nrtrsioal part of a clrrrt'eh service, brrt Iras lately 
been applied also to independent choral societies, 
srteh as the Bach Choir in Loirdon. The composi- 
tion of a choir is so variable that orrly a few general 
priiicijdes can be indicated. The commonest and 
typical form is that of the forrr-part choir of mixed 
voices — i.e. both male and female ; the soprano 
part, however, is often takeir hy hoys, atrd the 
next hy male alto voices. While it is desirable 
that the iiitlividnnl voices should themselves he 
good and well trained, there are rerjrrisrtes over 
and above those looked for in solo singmg. These 
are briefly : ( 1 ) An eqrtal balance of voice-power 
in each ]>art; (2) adaptation of the nrrrrrber of 
voices to the size of the brrihUng where they sing ; 
(3) an e.xact sen.se of time and rhytlnn in the 
bingera, and the power of irraintaining each part 
iudepertdent, while still in agreement with the 
others; (4) facility hr singing at sight; and (6) 
frequent practice together. Though many choirs 
are guided by the organist alone, or have merely 
a leader, a conductor is ahvays ol the greatest 
advantage, much of the expresision and effect de- 
pendhtg on him, and the more so in 2 iropoi'tioi! as 
the choir and the worlcs sung are larger. It is a 
nrrrch debated i>oiitt whether the choir should sing 
alone, or grrido the singing of the congregation 
In not a few American olmrches the former- 
principle is developed in a singitlar form, tire 
q^rrartet choir consisting merely of four solo 
.srrigevs, by wlronr aloire tire whole iirusie of the 
.service hs .srrirg. 

In the Eastern Clrrrrclr the music is urraocorrr- 
pairied, aird is srrng hy the priest and choir alone. 
The choir of tire Inrperial Chapel irr St Petersburg 
consists of about 120 voices, rtrerr and hoys, who have 
no other ocertpation. Irr the Church of Home the 
most notable is the Sistiire or papal choir in Homo. 
Its genealogy is traceable to the singing schools 
established hy very early popes, brrt extensir-ely 
developed hy Gregory the Great. It Iras for a 
lorrg while consisted of thirty-Dvo choral chap- 
lains, occasionally Bupplernerited, aird has gerrer- 
ally posa 0 s,sed .spcchrrens of the rpe adult male 
soprano voice, the leader in 1888 being oire. They 
sirrg unacoomparried, brrt the organ is gerrerally 
used in Other Ilomair Catholic services. The efl'eot 
of their singing during tire Passion-week has been 
Avell described irr Mendelssohn’s letters. A body of 
some thirty-live of them were hrorrglrt by the pope 
to the coronation of Napoleon in Nfltre Dartre, 
Paris, and entirely eclipsed a large olronrs aocom- 
panied by eighty harps which was expected to 
produce art rtirj)recedenied effect. Since 1870 this 
choir has been very seldom heard at all. In the 
Lutheran oltttrches in Germairy, when there is a 
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choir, as a rule tliey sing alone, anti the eungre^a- 
tioii alone. The choir sing ( unaccompanietl ) poly- 
phonic motets, or less familiar hymns, the congre- 
gation .singing the chorale.s in unison, ''yith oigan 
nccomnaiiiinent. The most celebrateil Berman 
choirs aie tho^c of the catlicdral in Berlin and 
of the Thomas Church at Leipzig. The English 
cathedral choiis are more or less richly endowed, 
Diiiham standing at the head with £2400 a j'ear. 
As a specimen, some details may be_ given in regard 
to ishirivich. Here the choir eon.sists of fourteen 
choiisters (hoys) and eight lay clerks (menh 
the pmpuse of antiphonal singing these are divided 
into two sides, denominated {from the seats of the 
precentor and dean respectively) the Cantoris and 
Decani. The lay oleiks are appointed by the 
dean ; the choristers are trained by the organist, 
and liave two reliearsals daily. A full rebeareal 
of all the choir is held weekly ; they all attend on 
Sundays and festivals and (with tlie exception 
that each lay clerk i.s entitled to one week’s ab- 
sence in six) at the daily service.s. _ The precentoi 
has the whole control of the choir, selection of 
music, &c., while the organist is responsible for 
the acconipanimeuts, the tr.aiiiing of the ehoiistera, 
itc. The late Dr Buck of Norwich was perhaps 
the most celebrated trainer of cathedral choirs in 
the 19th century. Among the noted English choirs 
are those of the Temple Church in London and 
Jilagdalcn and New College Chapels, Oxfoid. 
There is almo.st no literatnro on this subject, but 
much information is contained in Curu'en’s Stiu/ies 
in irai's/(i> il/iwfc (two series, Lond. 1885-88). 
See CHOnus. 

CUoiseiil>Ainb«isc, Etienxe Francois, 
Due DE, minister of Louis XV., was horn in 1719. 
He served with credit in the Austrian Ware of 
Succession, and througli the favour of the king’s 
mistress, Madame de Fompadouv, became lieuten- 
ant-general in 17^8, and Due de Choisenl in 1758. 
He was sent to Koine and next to Vienna in 
1750 to arrange the alliance between France and 
An.stria against Fiederiok the Clreat, and it was 
his policy that brought about later the family 
league of the Bmirhon luonarelis in Europe. He 
made himself very popular by tlie fairly favourable 
terms he obtained in 1703 at the close of a dis- 
astrous war, and further by bis opposition to the 
Jesuits. He conceived, and almost carried out, a 
plan for the formal emancipation of the Uallican 
Church from papal inllueiice, improved the army 
and navy, developed the trade and industry hotli 
of tlie nation and of the colonies, and opened up 
anew an intercourse with India, whose nativ-e 
princes were assisted by French othioers in their 
endeavours to expel the Biitish from the peninsula. 
He had spies in every European court, and so 
ruled all diplomatic and political cabals as to 
deserve the title the Enipre=s of Kussia gave him, 
Lb Cocker de I'Europe. His power had survived 
the death of his patroness in 176-1, but the rise of 
JIadauie Dubarry, wlio succeeded Madame de Pom- 
padour in the king's affections, gradually alien- 
ated Louis from his able minister, who retired in 
1770 to bis magnifleent estate of Chanteloup, where 
ho lived in ]n-incely splendom'. After the accession 
of Louis XVI. he received permission to return to 
Paris, and was often consulted, but never recovered 
liis official po.sition. He died May 7, 1785. 

CllOke-clierry, a name given to certain 
nearly allied species of Cheri-y (q.v.), natives of 
North America, having small fruit in racemes, 
like the Bird-cherry or Cherry-laurel (q.v.), from 
which latter, however, they are easily distinguished 
by their deciduous leaves. The f rnit is at firet rather 
agreeable, but afterwards a.stringent in the mouth. 
The speoie.s and varietie.s are nut easily deKnable, 


but Prunus (Cerasm) virginiana, serotina, and 
borealis may be especially mentioned. The bark 
is used as a febrifuge and tonic, under the name of 
mUl Cherrij Bark; and by di.stilliiig it witli water, 
a volatile oil is obtained from it, associated with 
hydrocyanic acid, called Oil of Wild Cherry. 

Choke-damp, also called after-damp w f Old- 
damp, is the carbonic acid ga.s given olf by coal 
w'hich aecniuulates in coal-mines, and may suffo- 
cate those exposed to it. It is di.stingui.slied from 
fire-damp, the maivsh-gas or light carburetted 
Iiydrogen wbicli causes the explo.sious. feee Coal, 
Mining. 

Cliokillk, in its slighter forms, is a veiy 
familiar occnivence, and results from a morsel of 
food or other .solid, or even a drop of liquid, passing 
into tlie Larynx (q.v.) or upiier opening of the 
windpipe, instead of the gullet, or in popular 
parlance ‘going down the wrong way.’ It is 
geneinlly caused hy a breath being suddenly drawn 
m congliing, laugliing, A'c. ndiile food or ffiiid is in 
the mouth ; and a violent lit of coimliiiig follows 
till the offending substance is expelled Ironi the 
windpipe. Sometinios, however, a larger ma.sa — 
e.g. a lialf-chewed piece of meat— is tlrawii into 
tiie opening of the windiiipo, completely blocking 
it, and arresting respiration altogether. Tins con- 
dition is one of e.xtremo danger; the sufferer 
liecomes purple in the face, and if not at once 
relieved will certainly and quickly die nf snlfora- 
tion. The olxstruoting snbBtanoe is usually witliin 
reacli, and may often be dislodged if a bystander 
2 )rompt!y puslies bis forelinger to the back of the 
throat liml attempts to draw it forward. A child 
may sometimes tie .saved by Inddiiig it up by 
the heels and shaking it, or slap]ung its back, 
If tlie.se men.snreB fail, a sbarji-tioinLcd knife, a 
penknife for instance, mu.st bo proinptly pushed 
Into the windpipe to admit air to it below the 
obstruction. See TuACiiEOTOwy, OS.sui'iiAGU.'i, 
Pharynx. 

In cattle, the causes fall under turn beads : 
(1) those that depend on the material swallowed; 
and (2) those that depend on the animal swallowiiig. 
Under the fir.-, t head we liiid sharp-pointed objects 
which become lixed into or entangled in the 
membrane lining tlio iliroat and giillot ; solid 
masses too large to pQ,sH mi to the stonmcli ; dry 
farinaccons materials which clog in the 2 >absage. 
The second cla.ss of caiiscs consi.sts in inilainmation 
of the throat, or irritation of the organs of degluti- 
tion ; conatrictions of the passage ; ulceration of 
the ccsopliagns, which is apt to follow choking, 
and is tlie canso of a relapse ; lastly, without any 
disease of the deglutitory organs, luv animal may 
be choked by eating too greedily, and impiovfeotly 
masticating or salivating its food. 

The ayiuptcims vary according to the position 
of the obstruction. Many of the most alarming 

2 )toras arise from tiie paniioh beeoiuiiig dis- 
3d by gas. See HoviiN. 

Remove the ohstvuetion with the hand when 
you can. Cause the animal to su’allow the wib- 
stance, if possible, by giving it water, oil, or Bella- 
donna solution. Carefully imsh the offending 
agent down by a pn-obaiig, if it is possible to effect 
this, and if withdrawal by the inoutli is imiiractic- 
able. In some cases the gullet lias to bo cut into 
by a qualified surgeon. After a case of choking, 
keej) the animal on soft food, and attend to its 
general health, in order to avoid a relap.so, wliieh 
15 of frequent occurrence in cattle. Cattle are 
most frequently choked liy sliced iurniiis and 
potatoes, and these should oomsequoiitly he pulped 
or mashed. 

Cliolecystot'omy, the opening of the gall- 
bladder. See ClALCULUS. 
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CllolcX’tl ( Fi'. chuUra aniatiqiie]. The Greek 
■word cliokra ( oomiected witli cfwle, ‘ bile, ’ as is 
also the Enfilisli ‘ oholer’) was used by both Hijipo- 
crates and Celsus to desorilie sporadic cholera (see 
below). The term is now ratlier loosely employed 
to denote various forms of disease ( such as chicken 
cholera, for which see PoULTny). In this article 
it is used a.s the designation for Asiatic, Oriental, 
or Epidemic Cholera, otherwise called Cholera 
Morbus or Pestilential Cholera. This diseime 
has been popularly believed to be a now dis- 
ease which made its tiiat appearance in Bnndel- 
kliand in 1817, 'wlien .^000 men died in five days; 
but there is no doubt that it has a far more 
ancient origin, and has visited Europe since 1500 
, 4 . 0 . Cholera i.s a -speoillc di.sease characterised 
by violent vomiting and purging, with rice-water 
evacuations, cramps, and collapse ; tending to run 
a rapidly fatal cour.se, and capable of being eom- 
nmnioated from person to person by means of the 
dejecta of patients suffering from it. The mor- 
talit 3 ' of cholera varies in different epidemics; it 
is always greatest at the comincncemcut of a fresh 
outbreak ; at the loi\'eat estim.ate one-half of the 
persons attacked die. Cholera has been endemic 
for centuries in certain parts of India, especially 
in tlie valley of tlic Ganges, and in the 19th 
century it has spread on various occasions .almost 
all over tlm civilised world. In 1317-33 cholera 
spread rapidly throughout Bengal and other parts 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, luid China, slaying 
tlionsanda of victims. A second outbreak occurred 
from 1820-37, and spread ui& Central Asia and 
Russia with frightful virulence throughout Europe 
and Ainei'ioH. From Riga it was imported to 
Sunderland (2Gth October 1831); from Hamburg 
to London (13tli February 1832) ; and so it paaseil 
on to Palis, Quebec, Cliioago, New Orleans, &c. 
In 1840-03 a third epidemic occurred, and Europe 
and America were again visited ; 53,293 pei-sons 
dying in England and Wales in 1848-49, and 
20,097 in 1854. A very extensive outbreak look 
place in 1805-75 ; and in 1834-85 cholera reached 
France (especially Toulon and Marseilles), Italy 
(e, specially Naples), and Spain, but did not spread 
fartlier. The out)jur,ste of cholera are generally 
sudden in their advent, hundreds of people being 
attacked within a few days of its appearance in 
any localiQ’'. It is a noteworthy fact that in each 
outbreak of cholera, one or otlier of its various 
symptoms i.s e.speeially well marked. 

Certain factors determine the origin and pro- 
mote the diffusion of cholera. Places having a 
high altitude are prone to escape its ravages (at 
anyrato for a long time), whereas low-lying ground 
favours its spread. Diiriug the general diffusion 
of cholera in India in 1817-19, the liill-forte 
remained exempt in a remarkable way, while the 
disease wa.s prevalent iii the plains around. There 
is no doubt too that cholera follows the rivei-s ; and 
the more copious the saturation of the ground, and 
the greater the amount of organic matter under- 
going decomposition it contains, the more exten- 
sive will be its spread. The drying of the soil 
after it has been soaked is very favourable for the 
development of cholera eprideinics ; and they are 
also favoured by certain physical characteristics 
of the soil, such as permeability to water and air, 
also by rocks that have a capacity for retaining 
moisture, and by organic detritus. But these are 
not the only factors we have to take into account, 
for climatic influences, such as heat and moisture, 
also affect its epidemic spread. Heat aids its pro- 
duction j a marked fall in the temperature and 
heavy rain stay its ravages, but rain after a pro- 
longed drought often gives it imiretus. 

As to the exact nature of tire morbid poison 
which causes cholera, authorities still differ, yet 


in all prohahility a germ found in 1883 by Koch 
in the dejecta of eliolera patients in Egypt, 
Calcutta, and Toulon, and named by him tlie 
‘Comma’ hacillns, constitutes the moibiric agent. 
Hls observationa were to soma extent conliimed 
by the researches of Klein and Gibbs in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, and numbers of observers, 
notably Dr JMacleod and Mi' bliller at Shanghai 
in 188.3, have since found the haoillus in the 
stools of cholera patients (see BACTERIA, Geem 
Tiieoiiy). The importance of this discovery can 
he e.stimated by the following fact. An Italian 
emigrant steamer arrived at New York in 1887, 
having on hoard a case of diarrhoea, the symptoms 
of which rvere su.spicious hut not perfectly typical 
of Asiatic cholera. CuUivatiou experiment.? were 
made at the Carnegie Laboratory of material dis- 
charged by this patient, and in four days they 
manife.sted the characteristic appearances due to 
the growth of the ‘Comma’ bacillus; and the 
diagnosis was subsequently cunlinned by the 
occurrence of cases amongst the ship’s passengers, 
in whicli the unmistakable symptoms of Asiatic 
cholera ivere present. It must, however, be .said 
that bacilli similar to these do occur in healthy 
persons; they do not, however, give ri.se to the 
same appearance when cultivated by Koch’s 
method as do the bacilli found in cholera stools. 
Further research is necessary to show in what way 
these bacilli cause cholera. The dejecta of cholera 
jiatients when perfectly fresh are innocuous, but 
very soon they develop the inorhilic agent, and 
water, food, or clothing- oontainiiialed by them 
will communicate the disease to healthy persons. 
Numeroii.s ohservatioits go to prove that the 
wind also is capable of conveying the poison 
from dried cholera .stools, hut liow far it is im- 
possible to say. Troops or pilgrims niay^ carry 
the infection and propagate it along their line 
of march ; if healthy bodies of men meet with 
infected troo])? or enter a tainted district, tliey 
will almost certainly suffer ; or if a body of men 
encamp on a .site recently occupied by eliolera 
patients, they xvill become affected. If eliolera 
ui-eaks out on board ship in mid-ocean, it will be 
coincident w-ith tlie exposure of some part of the 
cargo from an affected place. 

Causes. — (a) FruUsposing . — Fear or shock, ex- 
posure to .sudden changes of temperature, intem- 
perance in labour, pleasure, or drink, and want 
of proper clotliing, as ivell as everything ivhicli 
tends to derange the stomach, or the use of 
.strong purgatives, predispose a person to an 
attack of eliolera; and fre.sh arrival into an in- 
fected area renders a person extremely liable to 
an attack. (Ii) Exciting . — ^Tliis is of course the 
entrance into the body of the poison, which may 
he introduced into the system either by drinking- 
water, or by food contaminated with the driebarge 
of a cholera patient. It may also be inhaled as 
dust, and enter the body through the lungs. There 
can be no doubt that polluted drinking-ivater is 
by far the most common source of infection ; and 
it has been noticed, as for instance in Calcutta, 
that the improvement in the water-supply has 
greatly diminished the prevalence of cholera. 

Symptoms . — After some premonitory symptoms 
characterised by malaise, depression, and slight 
diarrhoea, cholera commences by purging, to be 
soon followed by vomiting and painful cramps in 
the stomach and limbs. Tliese symptoms form the 
first or evacuation stage. The discharges down- 
rvards are extremely copious, and they soon become 
colourless and turbid, resembling water in ivMch 
rice has been boiled; hence the expression, ‘rice- 
water ’ evacuations. In the second stage, which is 
called the ‘ algid ’ stage, there is profound collapse. 
In this condition the patient lies motionless and 
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apathetic, except when torinentecl hy cramps, wliich 
aie of frequent occurveuce. The surface teiupera- 
ture of the hotly falls to 95° 1?., or even lower. 
The pulse hecoines alino.st imperceptible, and the 
respirations aie shallow and rapid, the air expired 
heinf^ cold, and the voice aJiollow, hu.shy wliisper. 
The iieiTOUi system sidier.s severely, and muscular 
prostration is well marked. The features asaunre 
a leaden or livid hue; they are 2 >iirched and 
shrunken, The nose becomes sharp and pointed, 
the cheeks hollow, and the eyeballs, which are 
often bloodshot, sink in their -sockets and are 
nearly hidden hy the half- closed lids. The surface 
of the body, eqreciallv the extremities, is bluish, 
U'rinkled and shrivelletl, and bathed in eokl elanimy 
sweat. For a time the mind is clear but inactive ; 
in fatal cases, however, stupor sets in, followe<l 
hy coma ; thirst i.s intense. In this staf'a assimi- 
lation and secretion are in abeyance ; all tlie vital 
processe.s in fact are brought almost to a standstill. 
This stage nraylaat from tweli’e to tliirty-si.x hours, 
wlien the third stage, tliat of reaction, gradually 
ooiniuences. Heat returns to the surface of the 
body, the breathing becomes regular and calm, the 
secretions are le-establishod, tiie pulse improves, 
and the patient will fall into a calm .sleep. This 
stage may terminate in speedy convalescence, but 
such i.s not always tire case, as a relapse may take 
place and certain complications audsequeim follow. 
The most dreaded of these are suppression of 
urine, uremia, and fever, often closely resembling 
tyjihoid, and constituting, at lea-st in the temper- 
ate zone, one of the chief dangers in the progress 
of cholera. Disease of the kidneys, iiiHauimation of 
the lungs, ulceration of the cornea, abscesses all 
over the body, and hemorrhage from the bowels 
may ahso occur. The mortality varies ver-y umoh ; 
it may be from one in four of those attacked to tlireo 
in four. In some epidemics in India it is not more 
than IS per cent, of those attacked ; in others as 
high as 00 per cent. In ISSo it was announced that 
of 233,546 pev.sons attacked in Spain during the 
recent visitation, 82,019 siicouiiibed. One attack of 
cholera does not confer protection against anotlier. 

Tmdment — With regard to treatnrerrt, medi- 
cines ai'e almost powerless, aird tirany of the 
vaunted remedies rrndouhtedly do far rrroro havrrt 
than good. It is, however-, necessary to try to 
check the premoiritory diarrircea, as hy so doing iir 
many cases tire disease may be cut .slrort. The 
slightest symptoms of diarrhoea should he attended 
to ; the patient should he put to bed, a rrrrrstard 
irlaster should be applied to his abdomen, anti 
opium in some form or other should be adirrin- 
istered. A favourite prescription is four graitrs of 
acetate of lead -rvrtlr oire of opiritir, which may ho 
given after each loose stool uirtil three doses have 
been taken; or else thirty drops of laudanum irr 
half a glass of brairdy in hot water. In the stale 
of collapjse it is irseless or even injurious to give 
medicine, brrt soda-water and ice may he adrtrin- 
istered to relieve thirst. During collapse the 
medicines could not he assimilated, aird if given 
then, during reaction they would be absorbed anti 
do harm. As soon as reaction occurs, thin waler- 
ai-rowroofc slimrld be given in small quairtibies, and 
then iced milk, chicken-tea, and heef-tea, as the 
stomach cair stand it, and enemata of treef-tea 
should he given every four hours. 

The true remedy against cholera is undorrbtedly 
prevention. The greatest care should be taken to 
secure pure drinking-water, which should be boiled 
before use, and uncontairrinated food. Personal 
cleanliness, free ventilation, and thorough disinfec- 
tion of the drains should be enjoined. With regarcl 
to quarantine, it is worse than useless in checking 
the spread of cltoler-a ; but all persons coming fz’ora 
an infected area who have the slightest tendency to 


diari'hoea should be isolated and carefully watched. 
It should be remeniheied with what ease cholera 
can be conveyed by clothing, and therefore the im- 
lortation of all rags and old clothes should be pio- 
libited. Lastly, the destruction of tlie ilischaiges 
fioni cholera patients, and of the linen soiled l,y 
them, i.s of the utmost importance. The dead 
shonkl he buried immediately, being covered with 
I a mixture of lime, charcoal, and Cai bolic acid. A 
[ Spanish physician. Dr Forran, employed jiroven- 
, live inoculation as a safeguard against A.siiitie 
cliolera in 1S85, but hi.y motliods wei-e di,sci‘editod ; 
and Dr (jamaleia of Odessa rendered pigeons and 
guinea-pigs jiroof against the disease hy inoculating 
them with prepared virn.s, 

A very rare form of cholera — Cholera Sicca— is 
sometimes met with, in which the symptoms of 
collapse occur, with vreat coldness .and lilueiiessof 
the surface, and deatli takes place in a few hours, 
witliout any purging. 

Cholera 'Nostras is also called Simple Cholera, 
Summer Cholera, Britisli Cholera, Sporadic Cholera, 
Cliolcraie Diarrheca. Tliis is .nil acute catarrhal 
affection of the nuicons memliraiie of the stomach 
and small intestines, which usually occurs in ]ato 
summer or early autumn. It is attended hy r-omit- 
ing and purging of bilu, ci-amii.s and pain in the 
bowels, tJie wliole &y.stem Iieing imidicated on 
account of the rapid lo.ss of water fumi the body. 
This disease, although severe, is umially only fatal 
to young infant.s or to ohl or dohilitnteil pei'sons. 
The treatment of simiile cliolera is that of Diarrlm'a 
(q.v.). See Pettonkofer's Cholera: Ilow to I’reucnt 
and Mesist it (Eng. traits. 1884); Stillc’s Cholera: 
Oriain, History, and Prevention ( Pliila. 1880) ; and 
Bel'lew’s History of the Cholera in Iniliu ( 1884). 

CUoltistcriii, CjbHiiO, is a fatty Hulwtanoe, 
originally found in gall-.stones, hut now known to 
be present in the yolk of egg, the blood-corpusules, 
milk, and other animal lluids, as well as m jieas, 
barlcj', rye, iko. It is aolnblo in alcohol and 
ether, and .sejiarates from its .solutions in gli.steuing 
nacreous scales, 

Cholet, a town of France, in the di'iiartmoiU of 
Maine-et-Loire, on the light hank of tlio Maine, 
.32 miles SW. of ringers hy rail. It has manufac- 
tures of liuou, woollen, and mixed falirics. I'oii. 
(1872) 11, .050; (1886) 14,826. 

Cliohila, a once llourisliing, but now decayed, 
town of the Mexican state of I’uchla, stands neariy 
7000 feet above .sea-level, on tho tableland of 
Anahuac, 55 miles ESE, of tho city of Mexico, 
Cortes found in it 20,000 houses, and as many 
more in the suburbs, and also 400 temples. Now 
the idace contains only 0000 inliabitants. It was 
a gieat centre of the Aztec rolighm. Its mo.st re- 
markable memorial of aboriginal times is tho huge 
Teoealli pyramid of earth, clay, brick, and .stone, 
dodicalect to the god Quctzalcoatl, Sec Tkooapli. 

ClLoudi'in. See Ceuatin. 

Cliondropterygil. See CAiiTiLAciiNou.'i 
Fishes. 

Clionos AvcliipcliigO) a group of ishuulB 
off the -west coast of Patagonia, 44° — ‘16° H. lat., 
belonging to Cbili. They are almost all hare and 
scantily peojded. 

Chopin (Fr.), an old Pmglish liquid measure 
equal to half a pint. The Scotch ehajipin was 
nearly an Engli.sh quart. The Gorman schojijien 
is a pint. 

Chopin, PiHSDiiiiic, virtuoso and nmsioal coin- 
poser, was born March 1, 1809, at Eolazova Vola, 
a village near Warsaw, in Poland, whore his father, 
a native of Lorraine, had .settled and married. 
Under the tuition of two profo.Hsors at Warsaw, 
notably Eisner, the difeotor of tho Conservatoire, 
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Cliopin iiiaite such rapid progress that at the age of 
nine lie jilayed with success in luiblio. As a hoy 
and, indeed, until his health broke down beneath 
the strain of Parisian life, he possessed a great fund 
of liigh spirits, and excelled in niimicry and carica- 
ture. In 1825 he published hi.s lirst W’ork, and by 
the time lie was eighteen hi.s jiareiits acqiiiesceil in 
his choice of music as a career. In the autumn of 
1829 he visited Vienna, gave a successful public 
concert, and was in much request in the salons of 
tliat city. In the following year he left Wai-saw 
for good, and travelling vid Bre.slau, Dresden, and 
Prague, again visited Vienna, where he sojourned 
for several months, and he started for Paris in July 
1831. Here, after sundry vicissitudes, he took root, 
found fame, and lost ids health ; liere he became 
tlie idol of tlie salons of tlie raiibonrg Saint Ger- 
main, giving le.ssons to a select clicntile of pupils, 
and employing his leisure in composition. Chopin 
rarely performed in public, for, as his biographer 
remarks, ‘ he could only play eon amove when in the 
best society and among connoi.s.seurs wlio knew 
how to appreciate all the nie6tie.s of his perform- 
ance.’ But in his element Chopin, liy tlie admis- 
sion of so competent a judge as flleiidel.ssohn, was 
‘ a truly perfect virtuoso ’ a.s well as a thorough 
mu.siciaii, with a faculty for improvtsation such as 
perhaps no other pianist ever pos.se.ssed. In 1830 
tie was introduced to George Sand (Madame Dii- 
devant) by his friend Liszt. The intimacy which 
tlius began lasted for seven years, when George 
Sand, to quote Liszt, ‘ gai'e lier hutterily the conge, 
vivi.sGoted and stiilled it, and added it to her col- 
lection of heroes for novels.’ For George Sand’s 
version of tliis episode, readers may be referred to 
the fourth volume of her Ilisioire dc ma Vic, as 
well as to the portrait of Prince Carol in her novel 
Liicrccia Floriani. Chopin visited England on 
two oeonsions — once in 1837, and again in 1848. 
In the latter year he played at two matinies and 
at a Polish ball in London ; twice in Manchester, 
once in Edinburgh, and once in Glasgow. Plis 
health, long enfeebled by oonaumption, gave way 
rapidly on lus return to Paris, where on the 17tli 
of October 1840 he passed away tranquilly, sur- 
rounded by a few devoted friends._ 

Of all nirtuosi Chopin has achieved tlie greatest 
fame as a creative artist. Taking Slavonic aira and 
rhytlim.s, notably that of the Mazur or Maznrek 
(Mazurka), for his groundwork, he raised upon this 
basis superstructures of the most fantastic and 
original beauty. His style is so strongly marked 
as to amount to a mannerism, and yet lie has only 
been successfully imitated by men of genius like 
Schumann, who was amongst the first of the Ger- 
man critics to recognise in his early compositions 
gifts of the rarest order. Chopin had seldom 
recourse to the orchestra to express himself, and 
on these rai'e oooa.sioiis treated it in perfunctory 
fashion, and as a mere foil to the solo instrument. 
But for the piano alone he wrote a great deal of 
music superlatively artistic in form, impregnated 
with subtle romaiioe, and full of exuberant fancy — 
musie whicli, though it must always primarily 
appeal to refined and fastidious natures like his 
own, hears on it the unmistakable stamp of spon- 
taneous inspiration. Personally Chopin was of a 
reserved hut amiable nature, singularly mode.st as 
to his merits, but unsparing in Ids efforts to realise 
the liigli and clearly deflned aims he liad set before 
him. His compositions, the best edition of wliich 
is that published by Carl Klindworth of Moscow, 
extend to 74 works with, and 7 without opus niini- 
bens ; and comprise upwards of SO mazurkas, 27 
6t'Udcs, 23 priludes, 19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 
polonaise.s, 4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 
concertos for piiaiio and orchestra, and a funeral 
inarch. Besides rendering his friend the doubtful , 
IIS 


service mentioned above, Liszt is also respon.sihle 
for having given onirency in Ids picturesque 
apotheosis of Cliopin to a good many inaccurate 
statements as to Ids education and temperament. 
These have been corrected and several debatable 
points cleared up in the Life published by Moritz 
ICaiusowski (Dresden, 1877; Eng. trans, 1879), 

CliOl>inc(Span. chupin), a ' high clog or patten,’ 
introdueeil into England from Venice duung the 
rei"n of Elizabeth. Some chopines were as much 
as half a yard high ; tliey are mentioned by Shake- 
■speare in Hamlet. 

Clioragiis. See Choeu.s ; and for the Choragic 
monnment.s, see Athens, Vol. I. p. 339. 

Cliovale. Though the name is occasionally 
applied to the psalm and hymn tunes of similar 
character used in the Protestant churches of France 
and Britain, it most properly helong.s to the melodies 
sung to the metrical Iiymns of the German Reformed 
Church, and introduced by Luther, by whom and 
Ids friend AValtlier the lii.st collection of importance 
was produced in 1524, and entitled the Enchiridion. 
The setting.s were in four, live, or six parts, the 
melody, as with all the old choral hymns and 
psalms, being gii’en to the tenor. Numerous other 
collections appeared down to tlie later part of the 
17th century, the most prolific composer of chorales 
being Johann Criiger. Many of them weie liar- 
uiouised in the most masterly way by Bach, and 
were also used by him as the canto fermo, or 
.subject, of some of ids gieat contrapuntal worlds. 
Some of them were adapted from the old hymn 
tunes of tlie Roman Church, others were taken from 
liopxrlar airs of the time, others again were original 
compositions; among the latter the most notable is 
Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg. ’ Wliatevor their source, 
they all po.ssess in common a solemn, dignitied, 
and devotional charaeter. In Germany they_ are 
now usually sung very slowly and heavily in unison, 
with organ accompaniment. A few of them are 
well knmvn in this country from their introduction 
in various oolleotions of hymn times, and also in 
the clioral works of Baoli and Mcndels.sohn. 

Choral Sei‘vice, the musical service of the 
Clnireh of England, celebrated by a full complement 
of clergymen, lay clei'ks, and choristers, wlien all 
those parts of the .service are sung or intoned as 
ordered in the rubrics, See Choiu.s. 

Chord. The chord of an arc is a straight line 
joining its two extremities ; or, a cliord, in a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, &c. is a straight line joining any 
two points in the curve. If we draw a series of 
parallel chords in any conic, the line through their 
middle points is called a diameter, and a Ime 
parallel to tlie chords wliioli passes through the 
extremity of the diameter is a tangent to the 
curve. Hence in the circle (1) a diameter is per- 
pendicular to the chords which it bisects, and also 
(2) to the tangent at its extremity ; (3) the three 
chords of inter, section of any' three circles meet in 
a point. In any conic the tangents at the ends 
of any chord meet in the diameter whieli bisects 
the chord. A Scale or Choed.s on Matliemati- 
cal Instruments is sometimes used for setting off 
angles, but has been mostly suponseded by the 
Protractor (q.v.). 

Cliord, in Music, is the siinviltaneous and har- 
monious union of .sounds of different pitch. The 
common chord is a note with its tliird and fifth 


reckoned upwards, thus ; ; or in the tonic 

s Lr“.| 

sol-fa notation, m : this is the hasis of all Harmony 
d . , , 

(q.v.). The subject of chords will be discussed 
under Musio. 
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Chore'a (Gv. choreia, ‘adanciug’ or ‘jumping’), 
a disease popularly called St Vitus's Dance, and con- 
sisting of a tendency to involiuitai-y and irregular 
muscular eon ti actions of the limbs and face, the 
mind and the functions of the brain generally being 
(mite unaffected. The spasms of clioiea differ from 
those of most other convulsive affections in being 
unaccompanied either by pain or by rigidity; 
being, in fact, momentary jerking movements, 
indicating rather a rvant of control of the will 
over the muscles than any real excess of theii" con- 
traetion.s. In some cases the disease leseinblcs 
merely an exaggeration of the restlessness and 
‘ fidgetiness ’ cotrrmoir among children ; in other’s 
it goes so far as to Ire a very sei’ious malady, and 
may er-en threaten life. Fatal eases, however, ate 
foi’tnnately v6r;v rare, and in tire large nrajority of 
instonees the disease yields readily to treatment 
carefully ptirsued, or disruipear.-r spontarreorrsly in a 
few weeks or months. Chorea Ls a disease nruch 
more oonrnron amoirg children of six yeat.s old and 
upwards than at any other period of life ; it Is 
also more common anrong female cliildt'en than 
among males. Not infretprently it follow.s a fright 
or (ttlrer mental shock, or tire strain of overwork. 
In a large proiroi-tion of oases it is associated with 
acute rheumati.siir ( rheuriratio fever), or with heart- 
disease (endocarditis). The heatiirent generally 
pursued is the use of metallic tonics, such n.s zinc, 
cojiper, iron, and arsenic (the last, perhaps, the 
best ), sonretimea preceded or nceonrpanied by pur- 
gative.s, Anti-vhauinatic remedies are in home 
cases very valuable. Exercise In tire open air is 
also to be reconrirreuded ; and gynrnaatics afford 
matei-ial aid in the oiue. It is to'he observed tlrat 
the nama^ St Vitira’s Dance (see VlTUS) wn.s 
ajrplied originally iir Germany to a different form 
of disease from tiiat above reten-ed to — one closely 
approaolrirrg in its characters the epidemic ‘ dancing 
mania,' which, ia Ittrly, wa.s called Tarantism 
(q.v.). 

Chorion, See Pl.vcenta. 

Cliorley, a busy town in North Lancashire, 9 
miles SE. of Preston by rail, It Iras tirriving 
nranufactui’es of ^ cotton-yam, jaconets, muslins, 
fancy good-s, calicoes, and girighanis. EaUway 
wagons are also built, and in tire vicirrity ai’c 
bleach-fields, print-works, coal-mines, and stone 
quarrie.s. Pop. (1881) 19,472. 

Chorlcy, Henry Eothergiel, mu.sical critic, 
was horn at Blacklej' Humt, in Lancashire, 15th 
December 1808, and w,as educated in Liverpool. 
He became a member of the staff of the Athoueum 
in 1833, and soon had entire charge of the musical 
department, from which lie retu-ed in 1868; he 
contributed also very many literary reviews. He 
publlslted some half-dozen artificial and uneuccess- 
M romances, three acted dramas, and some grace- 
ful ver'se ; but it is by his Music ajicl Muniicrs in 
France ami German}/ (1841) and his charming 
Thirty Years' Musical Iiccol!ectio>is tlrat his 

name is best known to the reading public. He 
hakl vary decided opinions in music (hostile to 
Berlmz and Wagner), and expressed tlreni uncom- 
promisingly ; and his insight was perhaps drficruii- 
inating ruther than profound. He died Ifitli Feb- 
riiai-y 1872. See the Autobiographt/, Memoir, and 
Letters, edited by H. G. Hewlett (1873). 

Cliorold. See Eve. 

Chorus, among the anciente, meant a band of 
smgei.s and dancers employed on festive occasions 
of great pmap, and also in the performance of 
tragedy and comedy on the stage. The choral 
daiices m honour of Bacchus, which superseded the 
earner’ ones to Apollo, were by tlreir conibiiiafcion 
with tjie I’hyfcliwic lecitatians of the Kliansodes, 
the oi’igin of tire Greek tragedy. In the plays as 


known to us the clionis consisted of a group of 
persons — boys, girls, or men — u Iro remained in front 
of the .stage during tire whole performance as 
spectator’s, or ratlrer as witnesses. When a pause 
took place in tire acting, the cltoru.s either sang or 
spoke vemes iiar’ing I’efeience to tire subject repre- 
sented, which served to inerease the impieasion or 
sensation proditeed by the performers. At times 
tire clioi us seemed to take part with or again.st tire 
per:sons in the drama, by advice, comfort, exlioi’ta- 
tion, or dissuasion. In tire comedy the chorus also 
addressed the audience. In the time of jEsoliyltis 
the choi’us was very large, sometiiiies ooiisistino’ 
of upwards of fifty persons, hut the chorus of 
Sophocles numbered only fifteen. Its loader was 
termed tire Coi’yplneus. The charge of organising 
it was eonsidei’ed a great honour’ among the citizens 
of Athens. The person appointed for this purpose 
was called the cnoragus. The honour was very 
expensive, as the ehoragus had to pay all the 
expenses incurred in training the mem hers of tire 
chorus to pei’fovtu their parts efficiently. They 
were, he.sides, fed and lodged by him diinng train- 
ing-time, and lie liad also to' provide for tlieiii 
masks and di’esses. At times the chorus was 
divided, and spoke or sang antiplionally. These 
divisions moved from side to side of the stage, from 
Avhich movement originated the naming of the 
single songs or stanzas, such as Stioplie, Anti- 
stiophej and Epode. How the musical eloment of 
the aucieiit olioni.s was constituted or composed is 
not Iciiown with any cei’tainty. It U'as pre- 
eminently founded on rhytlim, the emiiloymenb of 
which Avas very varied ; audit was dimbtleas Aery 
-simple. It Avaa accompanied by flutes. With tire 
(lecliue of the aircieiit tragedy, the cltoriis also fell 
into disuse; and only lately has there hecn an 
attem])t to produce the same on the stage in the 
manlier of the ancients, as, for example, in 
Sohillor’s Br’idc The iruisie Avliioh Iras 

been set in moilei’n times to .some of the Greek 
tragedies does not give the least idea of the 
original musie, AvliicU to our ears AVoukl probably 
sound very bai'e and I’mlo. Three fragments of a 
Greek hynm of a late Boinaii pei’iod (from a 
Neapolitan iiianiiscript, and the Florentine AA’ork of 
Galilei), Avhieh are the only extant remain.s of Greek 
music, have heeii trausciirred in iiiodoni notation in 
RoAvbotham’s History of Music, vol. in, and also in 
Cliappell’s History of Music, A’ol. i. They are of 
interest ns being connected Avith the origin of tire 
modern opei’rn In Iris later opoi’a.s Wagner pro- 
fesses to assign to the oi’cliesti’a the fuiietions of 
the Greek choi’ii.s. 

In luodei'n music the Avovd i.s ajrplied to vocal 
pieces in Avhicli each part is intended to he .sung by 
a considerable nrrraber of voices ; and also to the 
body of singers who pei’foi’iii choral music. The 
nunibec of parts may vary from unison to as many 
ns forty or fifty ; tire normal niiuibei’ w four, hut 
five and eight pai’ts are also fremiunt. When the 
voices are divided into trvo choii’g, it is called a 
double chorus. A cJioru.s for both male and female 
voices is termed a mixed clioriis. Tire forms of 
choras are more A’aried tlian those of solo mu.sic, 
and the most cliaviaeteristio are indtiitive, or 
contrapuntal, of which the fugue is the most 
regular type. They may also he in simple harmony, 
or a ciiiubination of the tAvo. Choral recitative 'i.s 
sometimes introduced; a. solo A’oice, or OA’cn a solo 
instrument, may he aceoinpauied hy clioru.s, oi’ .solo 
and chorus may ansAver .intiphonally. A choi'us 
sung AA'Uhoiit aecumpauiincnt is called a capeUa. 
riie earliest extant form is the unisonal Plaiiisong 
(q.A'.) of the Roiiiair Cliiircli. In oratorio music, 
ilaeh s great Passion JMusio may be cited as con- 
taining nearly every form of chorus, from thoao 
constructed Avitli figured parts upon a canto ferim, 
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to tlie dTamatic turhic, the bliouts of the enraged 
peojJe. Tlie double choruses in Handel’s Israel 
ill Erjijpt are also celebrated for their masterly 
eonstrnction and grand inassiro effect; and for 
dramatic expression those of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
stand in the liighest rank. 

In the opera ns oi-iginally concui\'ed by Peii and 
Caccini at the close of tlie IGth century, the choni.s 
rvas intended to imitate that of the Greek play ; 
and down to tlie time of G-luck it ivas arranged in 
two rows, without taking part in the action of the 
piece. Since hi.s refonns the members of the chorn.s 
are also dramatis persoiur, and sometimes, as in 
Anber’s Ma.iaiiicllo, play a most important part. 
A definite rhythm seems essential as a means of 
keeping tlie pails together in a choi'n.s of any 
length ; even wdien Wagner, who eonhiderecl 
ihyfclim ‘an intruder in imi'-ie,’ introduces choruse.s, 
wliich he does but spaiingly, in his operas, they are 
at once noticeable for this feature. 

Clioial singing has ■within the last forty yeais 
obtained a ividely popular development in Biitain 
and America, greatly owing to tlie pnhlication of 
olieap edition.s of olas.sioal musie. The clionis 
singers of Yorkshire are recognised a.s excelling ; 
but it need .scaicely be .said that in this depait- 
inont of hinging a very gieat deal of the ellect 
depend.s on the conduotor. A remarkable feature 
of the Crystal Palace Handel fe,stivals is the 
gigantic body of ohoru.s, amounting in 1888 to 
over 3000. See Chqih.S. 

Cliosc ill Action {h'v. chose, ‘a thing’) is one 
of the two great olasses of what the English law 
calls chattels peisonal. The one class is ‘ohoses in 
possession,’ such as goods, household furniture, 
cattle, &o. j the other class is ‘choses in action,’ 
such as the right to sue for a debt, a legacy, 
damages, &c. The old common-law rule was 
that, except in the case of negotiable instru- 
ments, contracts could not lie assigned so that 
the assignee might sue in his own name ; lint 
the assignee must bring his action in the name 
■of the assignor or cedent, so that the assignee 
was always exposed to eveiy defence wTiicIi 
might have been stated against the original debtor 
under the contract. This resulted from the 
primitive view of contract as creating a strictly 
personal relation lietweon the debtor and creditox-. 
The Eipiity (Jourts, however, pei'initted the assign- 
niBiit of debts and cipuitahle lights, notice Iieing 
given to the dohtor to jiresexvo pi'iorifcy; and in 
particular oases — e.g. policies of iusurance uuder a 
-statute of 1867, the full right of assignment was 
permitted. Now, iiinler the Judicature Act, 1873, 
every legal chose in action is ah.solutely assignable 
if express notice in writing he given to the debtor ; 
and although the words of the statute do not 
extend to as.signment hy way of security, or to any 
assignment of what is calle<( an equitable chose in 
action, there is now little piactioal distinction 
between the two. 

In the United States tliat quality of a chose in 
action rendeiiiig it iinas.signatile at common law 
is fast disappearing. In some states a chose in 
action may not only be assigned, but the assignee 
may bring a suit for po.ssession in his own name ; 
while in oTheus the name of the assignor is used as 
plaintiff in the action, to the use of the assignee. 
Courts of law generally follow the rules of equity 
in this respect. 

CIio.siiii. See Corea. 

Chosroes is the Byzantine spelling of the Per- 
sian K;iio.SBir or KHUSEff. Chosroes I. (531-379 
A.D. ) was the greatest monarch of the Sassanian 
draasty, and ■was called Andsharvan, ‘the blessed.’ 
Ho carried on war with the Roman emperor for 
twenty j^ears, and at home pjromoted ngrionlture. 


commerce, and science. Choarocs II., his giaudson 
(590-028), during fifteen years in dieted on the 
Byzantine empire disasters such as they had never 
experienced; Syria, Palc'^tine, Egvpt, and even 
Chalcedon being conquered. See Per.si.I. 

CllOla SagllOVe {Clmtia Ndgpm-], a soiith- 
we.st division ol comniissioneiship of Bengal, 
einliracing four British districts, seven petty 
tributary states, and two semi-independent &late.s, 
with a suiface for the most part ■wild and hilly. 
Area of the British districts, 26,906 sq. in. ; pop. 
(1S81) 4,225,989. Area of the division, 43,020 
sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 4,903,991, of whom 708,806 
belonged to aboriginal tiibes. 

CllOlian.Si the name apjilied to the royalist in- 
surgents who, during the French Revolution, organ- 
ised a reactionary movement in Brittany. The name 
may veiy probably he due to a corruption of chat- 
huant (‘screech-owl’), from the noctiiinal habits 
of the bands or from some special call of recognition 
they may have bad ; or it may have originated in 
a nickname of the instigator of this insurrection, 
one Jean Cottercan, a smuggler of noted sagacity 
and coinage. In the year 1792 they began to wage 
a small guerilla warfaie with some success, hut the 
Chouuiicrie, as the insurrection was called, at liivst 
disgraced itself hy drunken lioeii.se and cruelty. 
After Cottereau’s (\ea1h in 1794 in a scuffle near the 
wood of Misdon, the theatre of his first eflbi ts, the 
brave adventurer Dcsoteux, suiiiaiued Cornmtin, 
took the lead ; hut after his capture theie arose 
new leaders ■who extended the insiniection and 
lifted its aims into the legion of the heioie. 
Georges Cndoiidal and Charette soon had under, 
their command a force of 10,000 fearless men, ami 
their energy and daring actually imperilled for a 
time the security of the lepiihlican government in 
Prance. But stuhhorn and strong as was the old 
unquestioning loyalty of Brittany, it could not 
withstand the fiery enthusiasm that impelled the 
conquering legions of the giant young repuhlio 
across almo.st tlie whole continent of Europe. The 
insiiiTection was stamped out by La Hoolie; its 
leaders Vienville and Sferent fell, Sodpeaux and 
Cadoudal were forced to lay down tlieir arms, 
Protle lied to England and Puisaye to America. 
A new attempt in 1799 was soon mercilesaly 
crushed, and henceforward Chouanerie could only 
smoulder on in secrecy. In 1814-15 it again made 
its appearance on both hanks of the Loire; and 
after the July revolution (1830) was once more 
excited by tlie Duche.ss of Berri on behalf of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, hut crushed by the energetic 
measures taken hy Thiers. 

Ch<>ll$;']l [Fregikis), a genus of liirds of the 
crow fanuly (Corvidm). The beak is longer than 
the head, strong, arched, and pointed. The tail is 
slightly rounded. The common European species, 
8omotime.s called the Cornisli Chough, or Red- 
legged Crow [F. gractiliis), i.s a widely distributed 
but vei-y local bird, inhabiting the Alps and other 
niountainons parts of the palrearctic region. In 
Cornisli folklore King Arthur did not die, hut was 
changed into a chough, and it is intere.sting to find 
this English belief lilluded to in Don Quixote 
(ii. 5), though here the bird is erroneouslj' inadB 
a raven. Shakespeare in /t7«y Lear (TV. vi.) con- 
founds the chough with the jackdaw; and in 
Midsummer-Fight ,f Dream ( III. ii. ) actually spoak.s 
of 'russet-paled choughs.’ The chough occurs 
on some parts of the British sea-eoasts, hut 
almost exclusively confined to situations where 
there are high cliffs. Its long hooked claws enable 
it to cling easily to a rough rock, but it seems 
unwilling even to set its feet on turf. It lives in 
societies like the rook, and feeds on insects, berries, 
grabs, and grain. It is easily tamed, becomes vei^y 
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faniiliiir and fonvard, and exhdjits in tlic_ higlie-st 
degree the cuno.-iity, the pilfering disposition, and 
the delight in hrilliant ov glittering ohjeots "'Inch 
also characterise otheis of the crow family. The 



name is sometimes extomlerl to allied forms, srich 
as 1‘ijirhocorax (iljiinun (Alpine Clumgh). 

Clioya. See Guay Root, 

ClirestOlliatliy (Gr. ckrostas, ‘useful;’ waifjcjw, 
‘ to know ' ) is a name for hooks of selections from 
foreign languages, usually provided with glossary 
and note.s for the use of le'auier.s. See Anthology. 

Clirdtleu <le Troyc.'?, an old Trench poet of 
whose life nothing move is known than that he lived 
in the second half of the 12tli century and was a 
f.avonrite poet at the court of Mary, daughter of 
Louis VII. and wife in succession to the Counts of 
Champagne and of Flanders. He worked np the 
legends of the Round Table into numerous spirited 
and }’et relined poems in octosyllahic versa, which 
had a wide literary infiuenoe, and u-ero tran.slated 
by the German ininnesingera, Wolfram von Eschen- 
liach, Gottfried of Stra.shurg, and other.s. The 
most important of the.se poems wa.s Perceval Ic 
Gallon, or Li Contes del Gvanl (containing 50,000 
ver.se.s); Li Romans dou Chevalier au Lyon; Li 
Contes d’Rrcc ; and Lancelot du Lae, or La (Jhevalier 
da la Gharreie. A coiinilete collection of his works 
was begun hy Wend. Fonsler (vol. i. Halle, 1884). 
See Paulin Paris, Les Romans de la Tctbie-Romlc 
(5 vols, 1868-77). 

Chrism (Gr. chrismu, ‘ oiiitmont ’) is the name 
given to the oil consecrated on Holy Thnnsday, in 
the Roman Catholic and Greek ChurcheB, by tbe 
bishop, and used in baptism, confirmation, ordina- 
tion, and extreme unction. There are two kinds 
of chriani — the one, a mixture of oil and balsam, is 
msec! in baptism, confirmation, and orders ; the other, 
which is merely plain oil, is used iu extreme unction. 

Clirisonve, the name of the white linen cloth 
laid _hy the priest on the child iu Roman Catholic 
haptisni, to signify its innocence. By olden usage it 
was generally presented hy the mother as an olleving 
to the church, but if the child died before the mother 
was ‘churched’ again, it was used as a shroud. 
By a common abuse of word.s, cluisouie came to mean 
the child itself, being first applied in the old hills 
of mortality to denote such cliildren as died within 
the month of birth. Mrs Qnickly’s u.se of the 
phrase in her account of Falstaff’s end will be 
remembered. _Tlie following from Jeremy Taylor 
{Holy Dying, i. 2) explains itself ; ‘ Ev'ery morning 


creeps ont of a dark cloud, leaving behind it im 
ignoi-auce and silence deep as midjiight, and undis- 
cerned as are tlie jihantasnis that make a chrisoiue 
child to smile.’ 

Christ (Gr. Christos] is the word used in tlie 
New Te-stament and in tlie Septuagint as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew word Messiah (q.v.). 
Both word.s mean ‘anointed.’ When kingis and 
priests, and .sometimes prophets, were .set apart for 
tlie discliarge of their respective functions, it was 
customary to anoint them witli oil in the name of 
the Lord ‘(1 Sam. x. 1, xii. .8; Exnd. xxix. 7, 

23-33 ; 1 Kings xix. 16 ) ; hence the term. Oil was 
u-sed in tlie ceremony bocan.se it wa.s regarded as 
emblematical of the Holy S)urit and of salvation 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13, x. 1, S, 10; Isa. xi. 1, 2, Ixi. 1-3; 
Acts X. 38). 

In a secondary sense the word is apidied to per- 
sons .set apart by God for .some siiecial end, though 
tiiey were not literally anointed. Tims Cyrus, the 
king of Persia, is .spoken of as the Lord’.s anohitcrt 
(Isa. xlv. 1), heeau.so he was Jehovah’.s clio.seii 
instnimont for setting free the cajitives in Bahyhm. 
We find it used, in tho iilural, regarding the 
p.atriarcli.s Ahrahani, Isaac, anil Japnh(Ps. cv. 15). 
It is also applied to the chosen puo)i!e ns a whole 
(Hal>. iii. 1.3, revi.sed vaivsion). 

As applied to Jesus, tlie word is used in a two- 
fold sense— as au appellative, and as a proper 
name. At rir.st it was n.sed in tho former sense 
with the article — ‘ tho (.fiiiist ’ — Imt at a later 
period — o.g. in tlio epistles of I’anl, and in 1 Peter, 
it is found to have pa.sseil over into a pro]ior name. 
When used as a title of ollico it manifestly looks 
hack to tlio Ohl Toatament doctrine of tho Mo.sHiah. 
That doctrine may bo briolly iiulicatoil by a refer- 
ence to three passages. Wo find tho Mossiali re- 
pre.sented as itio nies.Hoiigor of good tidings to men 
= God’s Prophet— in Tsa. Ixi. 1 ; as making expia- 
tion for sin = God’s conseoratod Priest — iu Daniel, 
i.x. 24-27 ; and ns the King of God’s lieritngo in 
Ps. ii. 2. When Josus, tlior'eforo, claimed to ho the 
Me.saiah (cf. John, iv, 26), ho undoubtedly luoant 
it to be nmler.stnod that tho Uhl 'J'eHtament ideals 
connected with the title were realised in him. 
In Ills person, that i.s to say, tlioolllecs of jirophob, 
iiriesl, and king weru nmtod and (■onsnimiiatod, 
Tliat it was thuB that, his disciples unilorstond his 
claims i.M patent to every roador of tlio Ncuv Testa- 
ment. Bo tliorouglily filled wore tliey with tho 
Messianic idea of Ills inisshm that, as we have seoii, 
the ollicial title, ‘ tlio Christ,’ eamo to be largely nsed 
by tliem, witliout tho artiole, as his proiier name. 

AVlien Jasu.s came thus to ho spoken of as Christ, 
nr Je.sn8 Christ, it was lint iiatnral that his fol- 
lowers slionld bo called after him, Cliristians. 
This name, Tertnllian iiifonii.s us {ApoL o. 3), was 
often mispronounced Chrosiiuni hy those who were 
not conversant with Jewish ideas. They mani- 
festly thought that it was dorir-od from tlio Greek 
Chrestos = good. The Christians, wo are told, in- 
stead of taking nmlirage at this distortion of tlioir 
enrrent name, gladly accepted it a,s implying au 
admission on the pavL of the heathen of tho moral 
excellency both of tlioir Master and of thoiuselve,s. 
For the Life of Christ, soo Jmsus. 

Christology Is that branch of theology which 
treats of the Person of Christ, No attoiiijit was 
made in apostolic times to fovnmlato a (Jhrist- 
ology;. the early ohuveh contenting itself with 
testifying to the true, yet .sinless humanity, 
the pre-existence, the divine Sonship, tho rosnr- 
vection, tho exaltation, and tho snpromo authority 
of its Fonnder, It ivas not till speenlativo minds 
began to broach ideas ineonaistont with this 
accepted faitli that a theological roproHontation of 
the church’s views was found noees,snry. The sym- 
bolio form in which the generally accepted dootvino 
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hah been handed down to ns -vvaii the result of jiro- 
ioiiged, and not nnfrequently acriinonions di&ens- 
sions. Prior to the (Joimcil of Nice (325 a.d.) 
various Cliristologioal theories were 2 ironiulgjited 
by tlie Ebioiiites, to whom belonged the Naziirenes, 
the Cerinthians, and the Gnostics of the pseudo- 
Cleiiientiiie tjqio, hy tlie Duuot/u, and hy tlie 
Gnostics in’o^ier. ISoiue of these denied tlie nvo- 
existence of Christ, and attributed his iiecmiiir 
■neatness to a snpernatni-al endowment conferred 
uijon him at his baiitism, while otliers resolved 
his humanity into a mere nliantom, and repre- 
sented his person as composed of a spiritual ^-Eon. 
These parties were, liowever, hut short-lived. 
jMore forniidaide were the Sabellians and the 
Ariaiis. Tlie former denied the doctrine of tlie 
immanent Trinity. To them, accordingly, the 
liiglier nature of Christ was sinqily absolute l)eity 
in self-manifestation. The Ariaiis, on the otlier 
hand, repre.sented Jesus as tlie first and loftiest of 
God’s creatures. In their view he was not, there- 
fore, truly God. It was .specially witli a reference 
to these two opposing piu'tie.s that the Council of 
Nice was .summoned by Constantine. The results 
of the deliberations of this council are embodied in 
the well-known Nicene Creed, llotli Sabellianism 
and Arianism were jirunounced heretical, and the 
eternal Sonship of Christ was aolciiudy asserted. 
The question, however, remained undecided liow 
the union between tlie dii'ino ami the human in 
his person was to he expressed. Apollinads, 
Ui.shop of Laodicca, advanced the tlieory that 
Clirist’s maiiliood was constituted solely of an 
animal soul and body, while the Logos took the 
iilace of the mind, or siiirit, in liim. His true 
humanity was thus denied. Nestorius, BiBliop of 
Coii.stantinoplo, started a rival tlieory. Aniilc 
granting the true divinity and luimanity of Christ, 
he denied tlieir union in a .single, self-conscious 
personality. According to him the union was only 
moral or sympatlietio. The Nestoriaii theory thus 
involved the hreakino up of tlic per.sonality into a 
duality. Eutyeluis of Constantinople wrote against 
Nestoriaiii.sm, but his zeal carried him to the other 
e.xtreme. His contention was that in the incarna- 
tion the luniian was trairsiiinted into the divine. 
He thus ohliteratod the humanity. 

At the Coniioil of Chalcedon (451 A.n. ) all tlie.se 
views were condemned, and the Christological 
formula which is .still regarded as orthodox was 
framed. The ortiiodox doctrine, briefly .stated, 
holds that in the unity of the per-son of Jesus 
Christ tliere are two natures, a divine and a 
human, each nature being complete and entire, 
and that these are so intimately and in(lis.soliihly 
united as to constitute not a third nature_, hut a 
IJersoii. It warns ns against either dividing the 
person or confounding the natures. 

Notwithstanding the adoiition of this creed, con- 
troversy was not by any means brought to an end. 
Eor more than tliree centuries questions of e.xtreme 
subtilty continued to agitate the tlieologieal world 
— questions pertaining to the relation of nature to 
personaliUj, and of hotli to will. The Monophysite, 
tlie Monothelite, and the Adoirtianist controvereies 
were concerned with the.se abstruse points. At the 
Council of Constantinople (B81 A.D.) it was decided 
tliat in tlie one person of Christ there are two 
natnre.s, two intelligences, two energies, and two 
wills. The condemned Monothelites were conse- 
quently irersecuted, and they betook themselves 
to the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
where they continued to exist as a distinct _ sect 
under the name of Maronites. During the middle 
ages the church as a whole acquiesced in the 
decisions of the above-named councils, though 
individuals occasionally ventured to give exprres- 
sion to views more or less at variance with the 


cieed.s. In our day, Ilyotheleti.'-m, or tlie doctrine 
that there are two wills in Christ, is not regarded 
as essential to orthodoxy. In fact it is largely 
denied among tlieologians of high repute. 

At the time of tlie Iteformation Cliristology once 
more became a subject of keen controversy. The 
occasion was a ditferenoc of opiinion between 
Luther and Zwingli regarding the presence of 
Christ in the elements of tlie ordinance of the 
Supper. Eventually the Lutherans accepted the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatuin—i.e. the 
communication of the properties of the divine 
nature of Christ to liis Iminanity. By this doc- 
trine tliey sought to eslahlLsh the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. The Lutheran dogma was rejected 
by the Keforined theologians. 

Tlie next imiiortant movement in connection 
with Cliristology originated with Ladius Socinus 
(1525-62) and his iieplievv, Faustus Socinus (1639- 
1604). They taught tliat Christ was a mere man, 
hut distinguished from all others in the following 
liarticulars ; He was miiacnlonsly conceived, was 
sinless, was specially endowed with tlie Holy 
Spirit, was taken up to heaven prior to the com- 
mencement of ills mini.stry, in order tliat he 
might see God and receive instructions from liim, 
he rose from the dead and is now exalted in 
heaven far above all creatures, he is invested as 
God’s viceroy with all power in lieaven and in 
earth. In view of his exaltation they taught that 
Christ may justly he termed a Goil, in a sense 
ditferent from that in which rulers aie termed gods, 
and therefore he ought to be woisliijined. Uni- 
tarians, who may he regarded as the moilern repre- 
sentatives of the Sooiiiians, speak of Christ as the 
Ideal Man, hut pirohahly none of them would accord 
him all the high distinctions above speoilied. 

At the present day there is in vogue a Cliristo- 
logical theory known as tlie doctrine of A'caoii'i 
(ham, ‘empty’), wliich is variously set forth by a 
considerable iminher of ei'angelioal theologians. It 
derives its name from the Greek verb elctnose wliicli 
occum in Pliilip. ii. 7. In its modern form the 
theory is ])rohahly traceaiile to Ziiizendorf, It is 
advocated by sucli writeis as Tliomasius, Gess, 
and Godet. Its aim is to do justice to the genuine 
development of the Man Jesus Christ. This it 
seeks to acconqilish hy postulating an emptying of 
himself on tlie part of the Logos in the act of 
incarnation. He laid aside, it is said, not only 
his divine attrihule.s, hut even liis divine self- 
consciousness. These lie gradually regained during 
the course of his earthly history, and by tlie time 
that lie ascended the jirocoss ivas conqJete. Such 
in brief is the tlieory. Wliat its future may be it 
is vain to guess. As yet, however, the great mass 
of orthodo.x theologiams look askance at it. 

According to Sliedd, the following four faotons 
are necessary in order to a ooiuplete conception of 
Christ’s Person; (1) True and proper deity ; (2) 
true and proper humanity; (3) the union of deity 
and humanity in one person ; (4) the distinction of 
deity from Immanity in the one person, so tliat 
there he no mixture of natures. 

Tlie standard book on the liiatory of Cliristology is 
Dorner's Doctrine of the Person of Christ. See also 
Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, and his Judr/ment of 
Vie Catholic Church, die, ; Bruce’s humiliation of Christ; 
Hflgonbaoh’s History of Doctrines; and the separate 
articles on the heresies (Amos, Nestouius, &c.). 

ClU’ist, Disciples op, See Campbell (Alex.). 

€hl'istaclcll)llians, or ‘Brethren of Christ,’ 
a small religions body claiming to represent the 
true faith and practice of apostolic times, as revived 
by Dr Jolm Thomas, Brooklyn, U.S., rvlio was 
born in 1805 and died in 1871, and was the lead- 
ing advocate of their views. (After him they are 
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sonietiiiieh called Thoiiiabites. ) Tliej deny the ei-Rt- 
eiice of a peftunal (le\il, and the iiiuiiortality of the 
soul, helieving iii ‘ Conditional Irninortality ’ (ij-v.), 
to he bestowed ui)on the faithful of all ages, when 
Christ returns. They insist on the plenary inspiia- 
tion of the Bible, the real death of Christ ^ a sacri- 
floe for .sin, his resurrection and ascension ; and look 
for his return to the earth to reign on the throne of 
Dav id over the converted and restored twelve tribes 
of Israel and all nations. Thej’ believe that death 
is a state of eiitiie unconsciousness, terminated by 
a corporeal resurrection for those who have become 
related to Christ through faith and obedience, or are 
responsible for his rejection. Tho.se accepted after 
the judgment reign for ever with Christ over the 
nations, those rejected die the second death. Com- 
munities of Christadelphians e.vist in the principal 
towns of Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, 
and the eolonie.s, hut no statistics as to numbers 
exist. Probably the mBnrber,i amount to a few 
thousands. Their leading organ is The, Christa- 
dclphiuH, published monthly in Birmingham, an. 
founded by Robert Hoberts, whose work, Christen- 
dom Aitvehj, alon.g with Elpis Israel and Eureka by 
John Tliomas, II.I)., furnish full details as to creecl. 

Clll'istolllircll; a parliainentaiy and municipal 
ben ougli of Hampshire, at the bead of the estuary 
formed by the Avon and Btour, 24 miles S\V. of 
Boutbarnpton bv road, but 33s by rail. The noble 
church ot an Augustinian piiory, founded here in 
1150, is 303 feet long bv 101 across the transept, 
and includes every style from Norman to Per- 
pendicular. Special features of interest are the 
splendid Early English porch, a monument to 
Shelley, a beautiful rood-.scieen, and the chapel 
built by Henry VIII. ’s victim, Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury. Little remain.? of the domestic build- 
ings of the monasteiy or of the Norman castle. 
Christcliurcli possesses one notable specialty, the 
making of watch and clock fusee-chains. The har- 
bour has high-water twice every tide. The par- 
liamentary borough, 22,350 acres in area, comprise.s 
the favourite watering-place Bournemouth. It 
returns one member to parliament. Pop, (1851) 
7475 ; ( 1881 ) 28,535 ; of municipal borough ( 1881 ) 
3260. The latter received a charter of iueoiporatiou 
in 1886. 

Cliristclmrcli, capital of the provincial dis- 
trict of Canterbury, in New Zealand, situated on 
the river Avon, about 8 miles from Port Lyttelton, 
with which it is connected by rail, the tunnel 
through the Port Hills being the longest in New 
Zealand ; it has also railway coinuiunicatioii with 
Dunedin and with the north. The chief public 
buildings are the govei-nraent offices, museum 
Cvitli many .specimens of the Moa, q.v. ), cathedial 
(a repioduction of that of Caen in France), and 
hospital. There are numerous hanks and insurance 
offices ; and among the public schools are Christ’s 
College, a high school for boy.s, and a high school 
for gli'ls. The water-supply'is derived from arte- 
sian wells. Two parks and the Government Domain 
afford ample pleasure-grounds. It is the centre of 
a great grazing district, and has also nourishing 
manufactories. Boot mamifactnring is one of the 
chief industries ; there are several newspaper,? pub- 
lished here, and the city posse.sses steam tramways, 
theatres, social and atliletic cluUs, and a corps 
of volunteers. The founders of the colony named 
each of the streets of its capital after an’English 
diocese. An ear-tliqnake in 1888 damaged the 
cathedral and other buildings. Pop. ( 1888) 15,203 ; 
witli Sj’denham and the .suburbs, .about 30,000. 

Cliristcning, a term often used as equivalent 
to Baptism (q.v.). 

Christian II,, king of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, was born at Nyborg, in the island of , 


Funen, in 1481, and mounted the tbi'oiie of Nor 
way and Detmiaik in 1513. His marriage in 1511 
to a sistei of the Enqicior Cb, aides V. did not 
extinguish bis love for bis mistress Dyveke 
(q.v.), whose sudden death be avenged witli )iis 
native savagery. In 1520 lie overthrew at Boge- 
sund the biave regent of Sweden, Steii Store the 
younger, and thereafter was oi owned king. But 
his ferocious pm-sions, and especi.illy his tieaclierous 
massacre in the Stockliolm ‘ blood batli ' of tlie 
foicmoat men in Sweden (Nov'cinber 8 -10, 1020), 
roused such a spirit of opposition in tb.at country 
that he was .speedily diiven out by the young- 
national leader, Gustavus Vaaa, himself the son 
of one of his victims. In Deumaik also a popular 
revoltdrove Christian for refuge to the Netliei lands, 
and placed his uncle Frederick I. u]ioii the tinone. 
Encouraged, however, liy the Catholic iiai ty in the 
Netherliimls, and assisted by Charles V., Christian 
handed in Nuiway in 1531, but at the battle of 
Aggerliuus next year was totally defeated, and spent 
bis lemaining yeais in imprisonment at Soiuler- 
burg and Kallimflborg, where lie died in 1559. 

Chrlstism IV., king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and Duke of Sle.swick-ITol.stein, the son of 
Fiederick II., bom at Fioderiksborg, in Zealand, 
12tli April 1577, and elected &ncces-.ov to the throne 
in 1588. He assumed the goveiiiiueut of the duchy 
in 1593 ; of the kingdom in 1596. His ilrst war 
with Sueden (1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace; his second (1643-45) cost liini much of the 
tevritoiy acioss the Sound. Cluistian’s share in 
the 'Thirty Years’ VLar was brief ami inglorious. 
In 1625 be became chief of tlie Protestant league, 
but his disasters so damjieil his ardour that he rvas 
fain to retire from the struggle in 162!) under cover 
of the peace of Lnbeck to make room for tlio gi'oat 
Gustavus Adolphus. Hi.s iiulefatigable labours for 
tlie improvemeat of his country were more suc- 
cessful. He strengthened its maiitimo jiower; 
extended its commeice as far as the East Indies, 
where he obtained tlie (list posses.sions ; .and by 
restrictions uiion the Ilaiise towns, greatly m- 
creased the inhaml tiade of the country. His 
legishative and hnaiicial leform.s, together with bis 
love £ind patronage ot tlie aits and scienoee, gaiiicil 
for him the allection of his people. Spite of his 
ill-success in war he has heuouie a here in the 
national folk-songs ; the well-knoum li.allad, Kiitff 
Christian stood hi/ the lofty Must, eomnieuiuratea his 
heroism in the sea-fight with the Swede.s before 
Kiel in 1644. His name is preserved also in the 
Norwegian towns Christiansand and Christiania, 
and in the latter city a monument to his memory 
was erected in 1880. He died at Copenhagen, 
February 28, 1648. 

Ohristiiui Itrothcrs. See Sunoors (Bun- 

THEEa OF CHMSTI.VN ). 

Christian Connection, or Union, an Ameri- 
can religions denomination which original ud about 
the beginning of the BJtli centuiy, in North Caro- 
lina, in Yeiiiiont, and in Kentucky and 'ruiinessec, 
on the basis of the Bible .as the solo antliorita- 
tive rule of faith and ])iaetico, with open folloiv- 
sliip to all Christians of whatever creed, poisoual 
piety being the only test of qiuililicatiou for iiieuibei - 
sMp. Most of the membeis are now An(i-trini- 
taiiana and Baptists. Tbeii siiociiil organs, the 
Herald of Gospel Lthcrly and the Christum Gun, 
are widely read. The iminber of cburclios in las'/ 
was 1500; of ministeis, 550; ami of membera- 
120,000. 

Cbri.stianiil, the modem capital of Norway 
(the ancient capital is Trondlijeiu, ‘ home of tlio 
throne,’ where the kings are still crowned), 59° 56' 
N. lat., 10° 60' E. long., is linilt on the northern 
end of the Christiania Fiord. Its population ia 
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1888 was aljout 90,000, or with suhiirhs, 130,000. 
Estimated increa.se, 2000 annually. At the he- 
gimiing of the century it was hut 10,000. Chris- 
tiania is named after Clnistian IV., ivdio commenced 
hiiilding it in 1624 after the destruction of tlie 
ancient city of Oslo by lire. Christiania is tl»e 
seat of the national parliament (the Storthing 
and Lagthiiig), of the Higli Court of Judicature, 
and of tlie National University, whioli lias 46 pro- 
fessors and above 1000 students who are edueatcd 
free, with the exception of a small entrance-fee. 
Connected with tins la the sUidents’ garden, a 
library of about 250,000 volumes, a very well- 
arranged botanical gai'den, zoological, zootonrical, 
botanical, and ethnographical museums, and a 
cabinet of coins and medals, chemical and physical 
laboratories, and observatory. The Meteor-ological 
Institute, established in 1866, is in systematic 
telegi-apliie communication with British and other 
European observatories. The king of Sweden and 
Norway has two palaces here, one in the city 
near tire university, and one, Osoarsliall, beauti- 
fully situated two miles fi-om the city on an emiu- 
enoe overlooking the (lord, and containing Tied- 
mand’s celelirated iiicturos of Norwegian peasant- 
life. There is a national picture-gallery, and a 
very interesting nraHaum of northern antiquities. 
The Dovi^ or Cathedral, and the Trefoldighod.', 
Kirke (‘Church of tlie Trinity’), are the principal 
eeolasiastioal buildings. The Dumjikjukcn (‘ steam- 
kitchen ’ ) is an iuterestino- institution for providing 
cheap and substantial dumers to working-people. 
Tlis old fortress Akcruhus FaeHtninff still remains, 
and is used as a promenade, but ha.s little military 
value. Among other public huildiug.s are the 
Houses of Parliament, the civil and military 
hospitals and inlirmnry, lunatic asylum, peni- 
tentiary, two theatres, tlie freemasons' Hall, and 
several banks. Tlie staple industiy of Cliristiania 
is its shipping trade ; it is the central emporium 
for the south of Norway. Its chief export is 
timber. A cousiderahle industry has recently 
become developed in the brewing and export of 
Christiania ol, a .sorb of lager beer, with resinous 
flavour, largidy consumed throughout Norway, and 
exported to England and other jinrts of tlie world. 
The minor manufactures are cotton, canvas ; engine- 
works, nail-works, and paper-mills, the latter 
rapidly growing by the use of wood-libre from 
sawmill waste. There are many good hotels of 
recent establi.shiueut, and a considerable business 
is done in connection with the visits of British 
touri.sts, Cariole-niaking is one of the industrie.s. 
thus developed. There are good sliop-s, in all of 
which English is well spoken ; and the city has 
considerable printing and publishing ostahlish- 
nients. 

Christianity is the leligion of which Jesus 
Christ is not only the founder but also the object, 
since it is by him and in him that man recovers 
Ids union with God by an oli'eotive reconciliation. 
V^'e have thus determined in a general manner 
its true cliaiacter, and marked the diffeience that 
6xi.sts, as wo shall prove, between it and all the 
religions which preceded it. But flrst wo must 
justify our definition. The only way to gat a sure 
grasp of the leading thought of a dootriiio and a 
religion is to trace it to its origin, and to seize it 
at its .source, before the stream lias bad its 
current troubled with the foreign elements that 
mingle with it. Now about primitive Christi- 
anity we possess a number of documents which 
aie at least authentic, whatever the authority we 
attribute to thorn from a doctrinal point of view. 
Confining ourselves to those doouineuts alone, 
whose authenticity is not disallowed by the most 
negative criticism, we have in the ejiistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Homans, 


and_ the Thessalonians, a testimony to primitive 
Christianity u'hioh falls between tlie year 55 and 
the year G4 after Je.sus Chiist. It emanates fiom 
an apostle who had been in direct contact with 
the eariie.st assoeiate.s of Clirist, witli tliose who 
had both seen and heard liini. Tlie first three 
gospels, in which an historical basis is generally 
recognised in what concerns the action.s as well as 
the discfliiises of Jesus, point back to the same 
date. We are thus led back to the veiy origdns 
of Chiistianity. Moreoi’er we recognise in the 
chmch of the earliest period made known to ns, 
whether in the AcLs of the Apostles or in writings 
as antlientic as the lettere of James and tliose of 
Peter, the living iinin-e,ss upon simple and hone.st 
hearts of the direct remembrance of Christ, like 
the track marking his passage across tlie earth. 
Here our concern is not more to determine the tnie 
character, tlie essence of Christianity, than to fiiul 
out in those documents tlie real meaning of tlie 
religion of the gospel as it presents itself to us. 
It is undeniable that if it claims to cany to the 
world a revealed doctrine, revealing comjdetely 
tlie tnie nature of God as well as that of man, and 
the normal relations of union between them, it 
attaches that doctrine to a personality considered 
not only as the organ of tlie revelation, lint as 
its olijeet. We have thus the right to assert that 
Chrifetianity is Je.sirs Christ, without fearing to 
detract anything fiom the attrihnfces of God, for 
Jesus Christ is Ids ambassador, his son, tlie sole 
mediator between God and man — in one word, the 
Redeemer, the Saviour, as his name implies. He 
has iievei ceased to lerjuiie faith in himself a.s the 
means of again finding God by him. Ernginontaiy 
quotations on this point me vain. The whole 
gospel demands this faith in his person, and fit 
Paul .sums it up in the woids addressed to the 
gaoler at Philippi; ‘Believe on tlio Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou slialt he saved ’ ( Acts, xvi. 31 ), 
Christianity is herein distinguisliud from all 
other reiigiolis. The revelation wliieli it brings 
to the world is .something other than a super- 
natural cominnnication of a transcemlent doctrine 
about God, and about irar origin and purpose in 
the world. It consists e.ssentially in a gieat work 
accomplished by a .single person — a work which is 
the .supreme manifestation of the holy love of Gotl. 
Tlie mere exhibition of this divine work costs a 
bright light upon God as well as upon man, and 
rusulls in a doctrine which implies a complete 
metaphysic, a complete anthropology, and an entire 
system of ethics, as well as far-reneliing vieii'S on 
the history of the human race in its terrestrial 
development and in its future destiny. For had it 
been otherwise, Christianity must have contented 
itself with communicating to ns the outward fact 
without explaining it — without making us grasp 
it by its inward side in its profound significance ; 
which would liave been to niter its nature com- 
pletely. It none the less lemains true that for 
Christianity doctrine is only a secondary and com- 
plementnry element— the interpretation of the fact 
of the great work, which is its Hint object. This 
is why it addresses itself before everything to the 
heart and to the conscience, although at the same 
time it opens up to the intellect tlie vastest pos- 
sible horizons. As soon as we deviate from tliis 
divine realism, we make Christianity fall into 
an intelleotualism vvliich chills it while perverting 
it j and we substitute for it the parehiiig formulas 
of a soliolasticism which at all times and in all 
ehurohea has caused it to leave its banks ami 
diverge into new and widely different channels, 

Let us further consider that divine work accom- 
plished by Christ for the salvation of the world, 
which constitutes the essence of Christianity, 
without lingering to discuss its iiroofs, which 
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belong to the pi-ovince of apologetics. Tlii/t word 
.salvation, if vre take it in all its fnllnees, conies 
before us as its principal and even .sole subject. 
‘ The .son of man,’ .says Je.sim, ‘is come to seek and 
to save that which' was lost’ (Lnke, xix. 10). 
This one word contains nitliin itself the whole 
gmspel, and alone e.viilain-, to us why it has been 
specially called good news. This is its true sig- 
nificance, if we leave aside entirely its theological 
■develo])ment. Hinnanity is not in its normal con- 
dition ; it is lo.st liy its own fault— tlnongh having 
broken by voluntary revolt the bond which at the 
beginning united it to God as made in his own 
image, and which w’a.s intended ever to become closer 
through the voluntary obedience it was invited to 
offer m the mysterious probation of its free-will. 
Incapable of rising again of itself, it must needs he 
sought out by compassionate love like a wandering 
and lost sheep, for the sake of bein'' lifted up 
and brought hack to God. This is what the Son 
of Man has done in agreement with the offended 
Father, who lia.s had compassion upon liiin. Al- 
though by a having act of hia own good plea.sure 
God has jmrdoned tlio sinner, he has not abrogated 
the laws of moral order. 'These law.s demand no 
vengeance unworthy of God, but merely a repara- 
tion — a retractation of sin involved in an essen- 
tially moral expiation. Such an e.xpiatioir can 
consj.st only in a perfect obedience, complete 
eveir to the length of accepting in a voluntarj' 
sacrifice the consequences of the original revolt. 
This is w'hat tire Son of Man, who was also tire Son 
of Uodj has willed and has aecontnlished. He has 
4ied_ for the riits of the world, and risen again for 
its justifieatiorr ; and the cross on which he Iraa 
aocornplislred this reparative work rises before ns 
for ever as tire symbol of a reconciliation, which 
each man in his tuvir must appropriate to Iriirrself 
by an act of faith uniting him to the sacred 
sufferer. 

Christianity is thus pre eminently the religion 
of redemption and of the redeemer. It has iirtro- 
duced into the world tire grand reparative influence 
of a vietoriorrs love, inaugrrrating in Jestrs him- 
self an unceasing struggle ; for that reparative 
influence must struggle coirstantly against the 
powers of evil, which are rrot magica'll.y suppre-sised. 
But this rejrarative work cannot consrst alone 
in the salvation of indivulual souls ; to be worthy 
of_ God it must strive to restore all that the 
original fall has blighted or destroyed— to make 
the fallen creature realme all Iris' lofty destiny 
— that is to say, to reconstitute in man all the 
greatne.s.s kept in .store for him, arid to give 
him up witiroiit re.serve to God, nraking the re- 

f errerating spirit penetrate iirto every .spltere of 
is activity as into all his facrrlties. Herrce the 
wide mission of Clrristiauity to purify and raise 
everything that is Jurrrran iir the mo.st diverse 
spheres of society, from the institutions wdriclr 
regirlate the relations of men to eaclr other 
to tire highest culture of the hrtelleot. This 
restoration of man after the divitre type is the 
continuation and application of tire redemptive 
work of Cliiist, wlticlr, after having Irad for its 
first intent to form in tire Chrrrclr a society of 
believing souls, pardoned and saved, called to 
work directly for the salvation of all that is 
lo.st, next radiates outwards into .all the depai’fc- 
nrents of human activity. It is in this enlarged 
sense that we must understand the kingdom of 
God w'liich tire Saviour came to found upon our 
sinful w'orlcl, a.nd of ivlriclr the progre.ss goes on 
only at the price of an incessarrt struggle, wdriclr 
will oontimie to the end of time. But this general 
advance of the kingdom of God in its widely 
human extension is alway.s proportionate to its iir- 
ternal development within his Church, which keeps 


and clreidhltes the central hearth of the divine life, 
whence emanate all light and heat. 

We know iir a geireral irranirer wdiat the vast 
influerree of Cliri.stianity lia.s been in the world for 
eighteen eentiirie'.. We may say that the oro.'-s of 
Calvary has divided history ; we find its ]uminou,s 
track marked everywdiere. It lias renewed society 
in the very depiths of univeisal decline witiiont ever 
neglecting its fir.st task, udricli is to lead the .souls 
of sitiiievM to Christ. Spiritual conquests count 
upon no more than this. But these victorious 
struggle.9 iiave not been pur, sued without many' 
dangers, no little re.si&tanee and as inuclr dark 
uncertainty, wliicli have sometiuies had the eft'eot 
of altering Christianity' for a time, at least in its 
historical realisation.^, for its high ideal lia.s never 
ceased to soar with serene radiance in the eternal 
gospel. It may be put under a Irashel, hut it has 
never been po.s.sihle to extinguish it or to change 
its form. It is this inherent recupei-ativa power 
that admits of the renewal and elevatioii again 
of Christianity, however much it may have been 
debased. To illii.st]'ate the dilliciiltie.s and the 
opposition which Christianity' encountered upon its 
way, we must first carry ourselves hack to the con- 
dition of the world at tire time of its first ajrpear- 
aiice, and understand the .spiritual inlluonce of the 
great religions it found at that time Irefore it. 
There is no better means of establishing its origin- 
ality and recognising all the gains it has bi-iniglit 
to Iiuniauity, than to bring into tire light its tme 
relation to the religions of the piast. These reli- 
gions fall into turn types of very different iratnre 
and very iritequal value : Judai.snr, and its antag- 
onist, Paganism, comprising a considerable rruirrher 
of irarticular religions i>reseirting oira common ehav- 
ncter in spite of well-marked differences. 

Tire assertion i.s often made in our day that 
Christianity was at fast a mere dcvelojrmunt of 
Judaisnr, and that it was by comhirrrng with 
elements borrowed from tire religroir.s aitd tiro 
jiliilosophies of the ancient pagarr world tliat it 
assumed its final forirr. But this expilanatiorr will 
not .stand an imjrartial examiiration of the actual 
facts. Undoubtedly there e.\i.st.s a real relation 
between the new religion and those wliich procedod 
it. For how could it he otherwise, since on its 
own slioiving it came to accom))li&li that wliiolt 
had been asked for, expected, and longed for Iry the 
human soul under every sky, as well as positively 
promised on tiio soil of Judiea by direct revelations. 
If Chri.stiaiiity were only a religious doctrine, its 
originality might he disputed by adducing the 
basis of belief wlriclr it has in common with the 
anterior religions, although Irere too it umnife.stH 
a .sjdeudid superiority. But as has beeir sliowrr, 
it IS more than a body of doctrine— it is an 
irarrren.se work of reparation effected by its founder, 
Iir that laspiect it cannot he comjrnrert in anything 
with what has preceded it, and there will always 
he^ between it and the noblest intirrtions of tire 
philosophy of a Socrates or a Plato, or the ,sub- 
limest oracles of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, that 
insuperable distance wlvicli divides a hope and a 
desire from its effective realisation. If wo con- 
sider somewhat iiini’e closely its relations to the 
religions which preceded it, strippriiig it in this 
manner of that whicli constitutes its essential 
originality, we_ find at once Uiat that relation 
assunies a quite peon liar oharaotor when tiro 
religion of the Uhl Tcstainent is uoiicoriied. Here 
there is direct preparation under the form of a 
series of positive revelations. It was jieco.s.sary in 
the first jilaoa that the cradle of the Messiah should 
he deposited upon consecrated soil — coiiseoratod 
indeed, although darkened under the veil of idolatry; 
next, tliat there should he found there a ehoson 
people to represent man in the o-xpiectation of, 
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and tlie desire for, a true Messiah, For in order 
that the Saviour niiKht accomplisli his work of 
reparation in t)ie nauie of tlie Jiiiman race, it was 
necessary that he should be waited for by a 
cliosen people, such as could be fonued only 
in a nation separated from the pagan world, 
and subjected to n jtarliciilar moral aiul spiritual 
education under ,s2>ecial divinely .sanctioned in.stitu- 
tions. Greatest of the.se was the law of Sinai, 
intended to awaken in the heart sorrow and 
hatred for sin. Proiihecy coniideted tiie work 
of ]jreparation by announcing to liearts piiereed 
tlirougli by tlie sword of the law the eoniin" of 
him who was to restore all things again, whose 
work was prefigured hy the priesthood of the sons 
of Aaron and the sacrifices offered to Cod most 
holy. Tliese special mhiiintions were proper only 
to the period of preparation wliieli was called the 
Old Covenant. Everything they contained that 
was exclusive and peculiar must disappear when 
the period of aceoiiiplishmuiit had .succeeded it. 

The Old Covenant itself u'as aware of its transi- 
tory character, for above all its iu,stitutiona there 
soared a promise of enlargenioiiL which God gave 
to the father of the chosen race on the day 
when he hade him leave his country and his 
kindred ; ‘In thee .shall all the faniilio.s of the earth 
be blessed’ (Gen. xii. H); and iirojihocy was but 
one long and splendid enrichment of the promise : 
‘I will also give thee,' ho say.s, n Messiah ‘for a 
light to tlie Geutile.s, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto tlio end of the earth' (Isa. .xli.v:. 
6). As soon as the reconciliation has been con- 
summated betu'oen man and God hy the sacrifice 
of Calvary, the wall of soparatioii between Israel 
and other nations is hrokeii down ; the barriers 
between a powerless prie.stliood and tlio simjde 
faithful who partioijiato in the priesthood of Christ 
fall down ; and saerifices which make no expiation 
disappear hefora the only sulliciont olferiiig. You 
are kings and priests, says the apostle Peter to the 
early (Ihvi.stiana (1 Peter, ii. 9). The religion of 
humanity, which is tlie religion of the soul, super- 
sedes the exclusive religion of the oircuniclscd 
peoiile — the religion of tlio letter whioli killeth; 
and this splendid enfrandiiseiueiit is hut the 
con.seipienee of tho reilojiiptivo work of Christ 
which faith assimilates. All this glorious liberty 
is included in the words: ‘Tho just eliall live hy 
faith ' (Rom. i. 17). 

It was the mission of Paul, the former Pliarisee, 
the ^vand freedm.an of Chri.st, to .set fi'eo the new 
religion from the bonds of dervish legalism ; called 
as he was hy a divine revelation to draw all the 
consequences from the teaching; of the Master. 
He formulated the charter of this freedom in two 
.sentences, stamped with a kind of divine genin.s : 
the first, ‘ ‘The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might he justified hy faith’ 
(Gal. iii. 24). Both its lofty mission and its power- 
les.snesR are hare recognised together. The second is : 
‘Before Chri,st there is neither Greek nor Jew . • . 
hut Christ is all, and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). Thus 
the religion of humanity rises on the ruins of the 
national religion. We see the New Covenant 
striking ite roots deeji into tlie soil of tlmt Judieo 
whence cometh salvation (John, iv. 22), but grow- 
ing like a great tree capable of lodging in its 
branches all the birds of heaven ; and all its liberal 
and blessed expansion but bring.s us back to the 
work of the Redeemer, as Paul asserts in the 
words ; ‘ Stand fast therefore in the liberty' where- 
with Christ hath made us free’ (Gal. v. 1 ), 

If we pass from Judaism to the religions of the 
ancient pagan world, at least to those developed 
in counti'ies where tliey came into direct contact 
with Christianity, we find that they also had their 
preparation. In the first place, there is not one 


human soul whicli has not had engraved upon it 
the divine law, as St Paul recognises : the Gentile.s, 
.say.s ho, ‘ .slww the work of tlie law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another’ (Rom. ii. 15). In tlie next 
place, God has not ceased to speak to them hy the 
grand .spectacle of the world it.self, and of the 
heavens in which his invisible jierfections may lie 
seen as with tlie bodily eye (Rom, i. 20). Finally, 
if he has not granted them direct revelations, liis 
apirit has constantly hraatlied upon them as it 
breathed iiiion tlie confused waters of chao.s from 
which was to emerge a world. After all they 
belonged, as St Paul says again, to the offspring 
of God (Acts, xvii. 29), and there was not a single 
man among them rvho liad not in him a raj' of that 
light of the word ‘ whicli liglitetli eveiy man tliat 
cometh into the world ’ ( Jolm, i. 9). The need of a 
renewing work meets us again everywhere in the 
very lieart of Paganism. There is no nation which 
lias been without its priests and its saciilloes, and 
which has not sought that atonement for which 
the Imman ccmscieiice has always longed. But 
that did not hinder the pagan world from con- 
tiimiug to be sunk in idolatry, for it fell under 
the dominion of a Nature which it deilied. Hence 
its dreadful error, s equalled only by' its dreadful 
corruption. Yet it never ceased to seek for God, 
groping blindly in the dark (Acts, xvii. 27). The 
moral conscience which liad never been stilled 
reacted iiiceBsanUy again.st the deadening inlluence 
of the naUiie-religioiis ; it called for a God greater 
than those which Paganism had fashioned for it; 
it had its sublime aspirations which nu^’er ceased 
to re-echo through the pagan night one long peni- 
tential i».saliii, which, .sung in the plain.s of Olialdiea, 
RomoUmes became a true supplication to the future 
Saviour. ‘ 1 turn from every side,’ says the son 
of Vedic India to Ida god, ‘desiring to know 
my sin. Ahaoh'e ns from the sins of our fatliers, 
and fiom those wliich we have ooiiiiiiitted in our 
own bodies' (lf/17 Vccia, vii, 86). 

The preparation of the pagan nations consisted 
in their being made to experience their inability 
to find salvation in tlieir idolatrous religions. We 
may consider tiiat preparation as finished, lyhen 
out of tlie ruins of their old idols they raised that 
altar to the unknown God which Bt Paul recog- 
nised OR the symbol of uMiirations all the more 
ardent tlie more they had Iieen deceived, and the 
more general the decline in the world aronnd. 
The converted pagans fonml that jieace for which 
they longed at the feet of Christ. They gave 
up without difficulty their own peculiar rites — 
that priesthood and those sacrifices ivhicli had 
availeil but to expre,s& and .stimulate tlieir desire 
for salvation without satisfying it. For them, 
too, the exclusive and national cliaracter which 
clothed religion before tlie revelation of God’s 
universal fatherhood needed to be expanded. 
P'or the religion of humanity' to supersede the 
various religions of the soil, it was necessary 
not only for the Jerv to renounce liis exclusive 
theocracy', hut also for the son of Paganism to 
recognise that the kingdom of Clirist, not being of 
this world (John, .wiii. 36), ought not to be incor- 
porated with the state as a tiling that belonged 
to a particular people. We see that Paganism, 
some admirable ideas alone excepted, brought 
nothing to Chri.stianity but aspirations frustrated 
and y'earning.s unsatisfied. From the doctrinal 
oint of view, even its noblest pibilosophie.s had 
een falsified by the influenoe of the nature- 
religions. Platonism itself with all its idealism 
ended in oriental dualism, for unable to triuinpli 
over evil, it identified it finally with matter under 
a fatalism whence man could escape only by an 
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aicetieibni of Tivliich the Buddhibt annihitation Ls 
tlie logical eonse(|nenee. It is this ■which for ever 
clistiiiguishe.s tlie Christian mctaphy-sic from all the 
Greco-oriental speculations comprised in the system 
of the Alexandrian Philo, To prevent any con- 
fusion between Christianity and Hellenism it is 
sufficient to read the.se -svord.s in the prologue to the 
fourth gospel; ‘The \Vord hecanie llesh.’ Pre- 
sented thus according to its primitive type, the 
religion of Christ appears hefore us in its tnie 
character and its incontestable originality ; and 
herein rests its power. Were U’e to .see in it only a 
synthesis of all the anterior religions, -n’o should 
have in Cliiist only a kind of composite idol 
enshrined in the last of the pagodas ; and we could 
not connect it 'witli that ])rimitive Ohristianity 
■\vliioli alone is true, and ■which remains for all time 
in. the faithful image it has left u.s of itself in the 
sacred volume which makes it live anew in its first 
and authentic manifestation. Thanks to that book 
tve can ah\’iiy.s trace it back to its source, and 
mark the point of departure het\'een what it is in 
itself, and the superfluous accretions which have 
changed it. 

For it was impossible that Christianity should 
make no deviations once it had begun to float upon 
the stream of history. Tliese were rendered im- 
perative by its being imposed by authority upon 
successive generations like a dead letter — ^tho most 
seiiou.s of all changes to which it could possibly 
have been subjected, for it is before everything 
the religion of the spirit and of liberty. The 
purpose of Instory after its own modification 
through the influence of Christianity wa.s pre- 
cisely to make it penetrate to modern humanity 
in a free assimilation, but that assimilation involved 
the possibility of all its stumblings, its failures, ami 
its obscuritie.s ; without, however, tho true Christian 
spirit ever ceasing to struggle against error to 
bring back the Church to it,s original type. Let us 
not forget that the effects of Cliristuvnity tadiate 
outwards far beyond the immediately 'religious 
Sphere j throiigli an inlluenee direct and indirect 
by turns it &trive.s to re-e.stablisli human society 
upon the type of justice and love— a result which 
certainly forms it into a part of the kingdom of 
God. Mere social progi^esa not infrequently ad- 
vance.s I'eligious progre,ss, as it hinds fewer burdens 
on the individual conscience, and appears for that 
reason the more easy. AYe cannot give more than 
a rapid .sketch of tho deviations as well as the 
victor^ious strrrggles of Christianity fronr its begirt- 
iring to our own day. To e.xplaitr its deviations it 
is .sufficient for rts to recall its leading thoirglit, 
which is also its great power — emancipation, fm 
these_ invariably tend to tire alienation of tire free- 
dottr irr which the gospel ha.s rirade ns free. Christ 
has freed rrrarr ftoirr all tire brrrden,s rrrrder which 
Ire was bowed down,_ and first of all frorir that of 
sin, by his redeeming work alone. iVlrenever 
man turns a.side fr-oirr this, udrenever Ire ceases to 
believe in a salvation which is the free gift of 
God, apprelrentled by faith, he girds on again his 
ancient chain.s, he .seek.s for iirediator.s in a new 
priesthood, returns from tho New Cor'finaitt to the 
Old, and fcstore.s anew the theocracy ; in one word, 
he becomes agairr a Jew. This is the whole history 
of the formation of Catholicism, the real cause of 
all the slavery which it has oarr.sed anew to weigh 
upon tire freedrnen of Chrr.st. 

On tire other hand, tire return to Paganism takes 
effect whenever for tire gospel of the redenrption we 
Euhstitnte a purely philosophical speorrlatron. The 
digression_ to the left is ito better tharr that to the 
right ; it is even worse, for it ends irr a parching 
rationalism which cannot long rest on tiro slo]>e 
do^vvnward to pantheistic iratriralisni. We shall [ 
limit ourselves to charactei’ising the prirreipal i 


pefiod.s of the history of Cliristianity, irr each of 
which we find the battle arrayed betweerr its most 
faitlifrrl i-cpresentatives and the promoters of toiid- 
eneies whetlrer towards Jrr(lai.sni or Pagairrsm. 

Already in the apo.stolic age the .struggle had 
begrtn, for we know that it needed the apostolate 
of Taul to bring down the Church front its high 
cliattthei-, to cast aside the .swaddling clothes of its 
cradle, and come giadtrally to the [loiirt of renounc- 
ing Judaic e.xclrtsiveire.ss. What a combat the 
great apostle of tire Gentiles had to Wage against 
the survivors of the synagogrre who wished at any 
co.st to hinder the grand liberation of souls, arid at 
the close of Iris life against the first representatives 
of pagan speculatiorr, the Gnostic heretres of Colosse 
and fiphe.sns ! Beyond doubt he was victorious, 
and wiien his noble head fell under tiro axe of 
Nero’s e.xeerrtioirer, it might have been said of Itint 
that thongh dead Ire would apeak until the end of 
time, ever uttering anew his great cry for liberty, 
for the fi-eedonr of tire Church frortt all its boncls 
throngli jiratifyirrg faith. 

The first period of the history of Glir-isliarrity 
after the death of the last aposile-a exteirds from 
the 2d century to Constantine. It is an heroic age. 
Tire nttssion of Christ extends over all the ernptie, 
and fashiotts a whole people with their own con- 
sent. Persecution rages without intermission, Imt 
the blood of the martyr's is the sooil of the gospel. 
The struggle goes on also irr the world of thurrght. 
Tire Gnostic here.sies nravk tlie reaction of tire 
pagan spirit ; they are refuted by a powerful 
polemic. Tire apologetic writings of Jnstirr Martyr, 
of Iretiams, of Clement of Alexandria, and 'of 
Origen, hreatlie tire nrirst lir’ing and tire lai'gust 
faith. The irrost inrportant social refrrrntH, u.s the 
elevation of wmirair, the respect due to the rrran in 
tiro .slave, are realised at the family hoai'tlr. Birt 
the gr-avity of the struggles against heresy, arrd tire 
^itestion.s of discipline ai'ising orrt of perseeuLion 
itself for the restoration of srrclr Clrvistiims as had 
wavered, tended to strengthen ecolesiastieal arrtho- 
rily irr atr exaggerated degree to tiro doti intent of 
the primitive liberty. 'J’hat teiicleiiO)' wa.s aided by 
a certain wcaketring of the dogma of jnsUlicatirrrr by 
faith, despite the .struggles of Origen arrd Tertnllian 
agairrst the inrrovatrrrs. 

The seeoirrl period extends from Conatantiire to 
the cstahlishmeiit of the paprrev. Cliri.stianily 
became the religierr rrf tire statu wlietr the Cu-sar of 
Byzantiiriii granted it his hurdGn.sotito protection, 
hut it .still retained 'withirr it rls gerrorrrus .sap. In 
.spite of the authority of Rt Angus tine faith in the 
free grace of God hecanie more anil more obsmii'ed. 
The disciissiori.s rai.sed by Arianism nini-e and 
more gave the forcmo.st place to a Christian 
theodicy which reairlted in a siilitlo divine meta- 
physic elaborated by the great councils of Nice, 
of Constantinople, anil Chalcedon. ff’lie.se conncils 
constituted a completed novel centi-al autliority 
witliiii the Chiiroli. At the .same time the ol'd 
liicrarclry was rc-ostahlislicd to govern Hocks cast 
Ity their birth itself intir tho fold of the Glinroh, 
and the crook of the shephenl beoama the syinhol 
of a de.spotic authority. Tire Bi.shop of Borne 
acquired a primacy that e\'er grow gi'eatev, unlil 
when the lloods of barbarian invasion had suh- 
mergecl the old Boman gor'ei'nment, the papacy 
became inconte.stabl 5 ' the chief centrali,sing power. 
It liarl a high regard for social progress, and the 
Christian misaion eontimied itfl eonquoats ; but 
unhappily after its union with tiro enipiro tho 
Clmrcfi began to employ forcible constraint again.st 
its enemioa both witlioirt and within. S)iite of 


theocracy had thus revenged itself for its clown- 
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fall; yet the enslaved Clmrch coiitimied to pre- 
serve the treasures ol piety, Monasticism hecanie 
the right arm of the papacy, and rendered it the 
most precious service in the education of races 
still rude and indeed hardly escaped from ))ai'harism. 
With Gregory VII. the great trairsfonnation was 
completed, and the new theucrntic organisation 
appeared in all its glory. No one can deny that 
under the given conditions it rendered precious 
service.s. It U'as still Chri.stianity, however dis- 
hgured, to which Europe owed its .alleviation from 
the barbarism that tveighed upon it. To it alone 
tlie weak and tlie oppressed owed it that they were 
not crushed. 

It is impo.ssible to do more than oharaeterisa 
brielly some (jf the most prondnent features of the 
middle ages and the Itcforination. In the middle 
ages we mark the immoderate expansion of the 
religious and social omnipotence of Christianity, 
manifesting itself in the Crusades and the momen- 
tary subordination of the .state to the Chureh after 
inemoralde struggles; and in conseciuence of that 
very temporal primacy of the Church we see it diverge 
move ami more from its primitive type. It has ifuite 
decidedly liccomc a new theocriioy, and as lias ever 
been the case the pr()gie.ssive diininiition of it.s liher- 
tie,s coincides with the complete sulivension of the 
grand doctiine of jiistilication liy faitli. Salvation 
by works reidaces salvation by grace, the supposed 
merits of gloriliud saints arc purchased forthe benelit 
ofsiuneiK, and linally iudulgeiious from the conse- 
quences of sin are sold foi' a ])rice in iiioitey. Yet 
Christianity oven thus disliguved and diminished 
still shows iiholf lionolieeiit for the consolation of 
Iiiiinan misery. It produces a inagnilicont art. 
Tlio Gothic cathedral is the symbol of its greatness 
and also of its fonnidable poivor. Scliola-sticisin 
prorincca its famous tlieological Bumuias which are 
as it were the cathedrals of thought. The monastic 
orders founded in great nnnibers oontrihiite at once 
to the relief of the wrotolied and to the enslavement 
of the faithful. Yet it was in some of the,se con- 
vents that there was developed tliat profound and 
toncldng luy.sticism which sought to lirul God 
beyond the sacerdotal liierarchy. From the llth 
century onwards an ardent a.spirntion towards 
reform .stirred the Ghurch, It was the ferment 
preparing the gi'cat ajiproaching renovation that 
was to sliine forth after the great scdiism, which 
weakened the papacy by breaking it into factions. 
This need of reform was expres,sed otiioially in the 
councils of Pisa and Basel. The Eeforination had 
already its forerunners in John Hn.ss and Wyclif, 
while "it was, as it were, realised beforehand in the 
valleys of Piedmont. 

With Luther it hurst forth witli irresistible power. 
If its banner ii'as victorious over great part of 
Europe it was because it boro the grand device 
of all Christian lilierty ; ‘ The just shall live 

by faith.’ The liberty of the people of God_ was 
actually reconquered in principle ; it founded itself 
as at the liist days of Ohrisfciaiuty on tlio certainty 
of .salvation granted by grace .and seized by faith. 
This doctrine of iiherntion di.snii.sses all human 
mediators to lind ag.ain the universal priesthood in 
tlie saerilieial priesthood of the Bedeeraer. To all 
tradition it opposa.s the sovereign authority of 
Christ, whom Luther calls the king of the Bible, 
which alone permits us to know liim. Next en- 
sued a gigantic struggle, on the one hand, between 
the Reformation and the ancient Catliolio Church, 
whose usurpations linked with a mercenary concep- 
tion of salvation ivere consecrated by the Council 
of Trent ; and on the other hand, betireen Christi- 
anity and a pagmn culture ea.ger to resuscitate the 
natniiam of the ancient world without its religious 
aspirations. This double struggle has reached in 
our day its culminating height. It is oomplioated 


whether in Catlmlicism or in the clrai'ches of the 
Ueforination by an intestine struggle whicli bring.s 
to an issue npmii narrowed ground the two opposing 
elements. Tlius Catholicism even after the Council 
of Trent saw arise ivithiri itself a movement for 
reform, which, rendei'ed iliustriou.9 by the Abbe de 
Ht Cyian and Pascal, tried to elevate the doctrine of 
grace and to limit the papal power. That noble 
effort was compelled to succumb before persecution, 
.after having done lionour to the chureh of France, 
(hallieauism contiived to lay .some re.striction njion 
the papal powens, hut was s|)eedily defeated like 
Jansenism, from which it had separated in the 17th 
century while retaining the stamp of its influence. 

In tlie bosom of Protestantism there broke out 
early a struggle between a conservatism ■which 
would retain as nuich as possible of Catholicism 
and a Christian liberalism whose aim it was to 
bring back the Church to the apostolic tyiie. 
That stiuggle has led to tlie creation of differ- 
ent ehiirehe.s pi-aotising in both hemispheres with 
more or less lidelity the constituent ])vinci]ile.s 
of the Reformation, or, more correctly, continuing 
them and disengaging them from -tilings incon- 
sistent tlierewith. In the domain of thought the 
battle has been fought between the partisans of a 
strict (hjgmati,sni ami tlio.se who ivonld admit of 
theological inogvess without breaking iu anything 
with the eternal gospel. Wo nimst also recognise 
that Avitiiin the heart of historical Protestantism we 
have seen piodneecl, rather nmi’e than a century 
fcinoo, on some qne.stions, philo.sophieal teiulenoie.s 
which are Christian only in name, and which 
in their extieme iiianifost.ations would introduce 
into tlie fortress the oneniy that liesets the walls 
— we moan n oultuie decidedly anti-Christian. The 
siege is being can'ied on to-day more v'igoron.sly 
than it ever was before. The struggle between 
Chi'istianity and tendencies ooiitravy to it has ne^•er 
lieen more .serious. Anti-Christianity under all it,s 
forms has taken a considerable development, and 
seems to resascitate in onr modern .so-called Chris- 
tian world the old Paganism, while eliminating 
from it the better elements, its aspirations and fore- 
shadowings of tlie religion of the redemption j for 
this neo- Paganism in its most logical manifesta- 
tiomsends in an absolute naturalism which will only 
admit of matter and force in the evolution of all 
life. Gn the other hand, what we call the Judaising 
tendency so ready to appear in the Church on the 
morrow of the apostolic ago, has reached in these 
last days the final stage of its course. The eodcsi- 
astical nolicy which hashronght about in .siicoession 
the syllalms of Pius IX,, the Encyclical Quanta 
Viira (ISOJ), the proclamation of the Immacnlata 
Conception of the Virgin (ISSI), ami that of the 
papal Iiifallihility at the Vatican council of 1870, 
Lave assured the triumph of the theocr.atio system, 
while condeiuuiug everything in the bosom of con- 
temporaiy Catholicism like liberty in the Glniroh or 
in the heart. Notldng is further from our thought 
than to place Catholicism per ne outside the pale 
of Cliristianit}'. We recognise in it the treapi'e.s 
of piety. Its charity has never expended itself 
over social misery more bounteously than now. 
Christ is loved and adored within its fold hy^ a 
multitude of ])ious souls who find him in spite 
of defective forms of -worship and the long 
chain of tlie s.acerdotal hierarchy. We refer 
only to the peculiarly ecolesiastioal and specific 
principle of Catholicism when we speak of its 
deplorable return to Jewish theocracy. This loturn 
is the more inexplicable as the institutions proper 
to the Old Covenant have no longer any reason 
for their existence since they have found their 
acconiplislmlont in the go.spel. It is impossible not 
to observe that there exists a real eo-relation 
between the development of the anti-Chriatianity 
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of this renevred theocracy which brealcs with all 
juodera progress from a social i)oint of view by its 
attempt to enchain tlionglit and the conscience 
to a sacerdotal power. Wlierever Catholicism 
is tlie dominant leligion it is taken as the true 
representative of Christianity itself. Hence is pro- 
pagated tile erroneous idea that tlieve is an opposi- 
tion between tire religion of Christ and social 
pr'ogress, .seeing tliat all tire grand princiides of 
justice, of law, and of brotherhood, cottre in reality 
from him who has raised man in every sense by 
reconciling him with God, Human brotherhood 
with all that it implies can come only ftonr the 
divine fatherhood. 

We are tlm.s right in affirming that the victory 
of the Catholic theocracy has been the surest means 
of actually turrring away recent generations from a 
Christianity ill understood and misrepresented, and 
that it has in this way facilitated the progress of 
anti-Christianity. Happily Christianit}' has had 
other representatives who hav'e shown it in its 
true character. We niust recognise that even in 
the bosom of Catholicism are to be found grand 
and lofty Christian iiren like Laeordaire, P. Gretry, 
Montalemhert, and Dollinger, who Irav'e irot ad- 
mitted the divorce of the religion of Christ from 
political and social progress, of the gospel from 
liberty. Tliey have opposed with energy the party 
of religious ahsolutisra ; their eloouent te.stintony 
endnre.s in their hooks, and their thought remaiits 
like leaven within the Church which they have 
adorned, tlroirgh they failed to pet.-,uade Irei'. We 
may hope that this moyenreirt for true liberty will 
revive sooner or later iir her, all the more that 
the fall of the temporal power will iinally bring 
about important moral consequences. 

Whatever tlrer'e may be in such forecasts of the 
future, really evangelical Christianity has shown 
itself vvherever the Kefonnation has been planted, 
as the initiator and nrojiagator of true liberalism. 
It is easy to prove that it was to its influence, dis- 
torted indeed and indii'ect, that the French Revol- 
ution of 1789 owed everything that it contained 
of what was true and fertile for the future. Its 
first adherents had breathed the air of freedom in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Be.sides, the Freneli Pio- 
testants, by tlieir resistance to the intolerable 
peisecution.s of which they had been the object, had 
preserved in their own persons the most important of 
all liberties — that of the conscience. It is more 
important to-day than ever, in face of the liaing 
flood of democracy, that Christians, in order to 
dissipate the niisundei.standing which in its opposi- 
tion to the gospel^ and to liheity favours contem- 
porary anti-Christianity, should delight to place 
themselves in the van of political and social jiro- 
gi’ess, and should especially take to lieart the 
elevation of the lahourinw classes. This is what 
true Christians are now (loing more and more in 
eveiy country. We gladly recognise that Catholics 
and Protestants are vieing until one another in 
their zeal for this great social task, which is tlia 
foremost duty of our age. We may perhaps add 
that the gradual disappearance of state religions, 
with their authoritative constitutions defining the 
identitie.s between the spiritual and the temporal, 
need not at all tend to the disadvantage of Cluis- 
tianity, since it will render for ever afterwards 
impossible all recourse to force for maintain- 
ing the authority of doetiiiie, thus putting final 
end to an intolerance wliicli was the most flagrant 
contradiction of its most essential principle. We 
must not forget to make allowance for the 
modern cessation of compulsion in religion in onr 
estimation of the actual manifestations of anti- 
Chiistianity, which in former times was conipellecl 
to save itself by concealment or in hypocrisy, 
although it was possible for it to exist in large 


proportions within a state, though all unseen. 
But now the time has come for tliat which was 
whispered low to he proclaimed upon the liou.se- 
tops. Yet positively the truth has everything to 
glim in that freedom, wliich, however iirevorent 
it sometimes may he, is still due to a state of 
things through which the great opprohidum of a 
persecuting leligion has been made to disappear — 
a result for whicii we can hardly congratulate our- 
selves too liighly. 

The secularisation of the state entails upon us 
gieat responsibilities, especially in_ what concerns 
the young, wlio are the more judiciously intrusted 
to the care of the Churcli, because everywhere they 
are called to form their faith -without any lielp from 
the state. The vast and gloiious develqpuient of 
tlie natural sciences has largely contributed to 
develop unbelief in the domain of .siieculation, 
under the influence of that pantheistic or mate- 
rialistic philosophy which had preceded it. lu 
the intoxication o{ all their .scientific discoveries, 
men iniaginerl that tliey could put God and the 
spirit out of the world, and recognise therein 
only the play of mechanical forces, the evo- 
lution of motion producing a series of exist- 
ences comprising thought, conscience, and soul. 
The adversaries of Cliiisfciaiiity liaiT divided them- 
selves move and more into two great _ schools : 
Agnostics, denying the po.ssihiliiy of obtaining the 
least knowledge of what is beyond our own con- 
sciousness, and dogmatic Materialists fiom what- 
ever cause produced. We have a right to allirm 
that Christianity has striven victoriously against 
both theone and theother. First of all, it mimheis 
in the domain of science more than one illustrious 
representative who has actually shown that we 
may enrich science while believing firmly in God. 
Next — and this is still moio inipoitaiit— it has 
hvought about the most salutary enlargement in 
intellects within the bosom of the most earnest 
Christianity. The most eminent among Christian 
tliiukeis have proclaimed the reciprocal independ- 
ence of science and religion. They have recognised 
that the first is .sovereign in its own sphere, that 
God has not levealcd what man can discover, and 
that ill consequence leligion has not to link itself 
with such or such a conception of the past, a-s if it 
had therein a revealed system of science, lly the 
hapjiiest coincidence, illustrious savants with abso- 
lutely no connection with the churohe.s, as l)u Bois- 
Eeymond and Virchow, have refused the natural 
sciencc.s the right to make excursions out of their 
own iloniain, and to settle questions like tlio.so of 
the origin of life or of man. They have tliiis 
declared a perfectly rational scientific agnosticism 
about what concerns that problem of origins, which 
is specially the problem of religion. It follou's fi'oiii 
this that there may exist other processes of dis- 
covery and of experiment than those of the natural 
sciences in that which transcends their jirovinco. 
It is for Cliristians so to employ these a.s to e.stahlish 
the reality of a spiritual and divino world, and 
such of its successive manifestations in religious 
history as come to centie themselves in Christ, 

Wo may say that in this way a work of great 
importance to apQlogetie.s has been accomplished j 
it li^ happily rellected light upon the very con- 
ception of a doctrine wliioli i.s ever the more 
■widened the less it is alloived to he shut in within 
any formulas of the orthodoxies of the past, in order 
to grasp ever the more closely the living object of 
belief, which is Christ, and under, stand the' bettor 
that eternal go.spal, which as we have estahliahed, 
is essentially a fact and a person. That onlargo- 
meiit which we can verify in all churches freed 
from the yoke of outward authority, is not only 
favourable to the true progress of ' the Christian 
conception, hut also to its preservation. One of 
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the )uost Ejigiiiflcant cliavacteristics of this progvesa 
in 0111- age is tliat it makes more than ever of the 
Jiuman element in the gospel, without detracting 
in anything from its divinity. To the metaphysi- 
cal alistractiona which aftkced the original char- 
acter of this gieat past has succeeded a really 
historical comprehension which makes it live again 
before our eyes. Tima in our conception of the 
veiy personality of Clirist, he has come nearer us 
witiiout ceasing to he the Son of God who saves 
U3 and lifts us up again. The heart as well as the 
intellect find.s its advankigc in tlii.s evolution of 
Chiistian thought, whjoh i.s a return to its original; 
and now, indeed, it i.s more necessary than ever 
tliat the fire of a holy enthnsiasin and a fervent 
love for Christ should kindle up again in Christian 
souls, amid all the distractinu.s of modem life, 
which has lieooine so complex through the develop- 
ment of human activity in every sphere, artistic, 
industrial, commercial, or scientilic. 

It must not he forgotten that after all the chief 
struggle of Christianity is not against such or such 
a sy.stem, but against the power of evil, against 
sin which destroys iia ; and tliat it is above all a 
work of redemption, of rastitutiori, and of salva- 
tion. It is this which distinguishes it from the two 
great religion.s which di.spute ivitli it the world. 
Biiddlii.sm i.s the religion of absolute nothingness, 
of Nirvana, placing .salvation in death and in 
annihilation, and only retaining its millions of 
adherents by concessions ever more and more 
frequent to idolatrous fetichism. Mohammedanism 
is merely a inaterinlisation of Judaism, making of 
its Allah a God at once terrible and indulgent, for 
he has only niurdorous rage for those who do not 
hasten on in the footsteps of his protended prophet 
to the brutal oomiuost of the world, while at the 
saino time he is full of iudnlgouoe to a life of sen- 
suality, which after being largely satisfied on earth 
expects its final gratilioation in a sensual paradise. 
To reconquer the millions of men held within the 
giasp of tliese two great religions, and those wlio 
belong to fetieliistio idolatry, wliioh is a survival 
of iirohlstorio Imnianity, Christianity has .spared 
no effort, and has never refused to pour out the 
blood of its martyis. Therefore, everything lirings 
us back to the necessity for a struggle without 
cessation, both near and far off, again.st the powers 
of evil which everywhere wage war against it. 

If the dust of the battle sonioLiincs_ casts a 
shadow over the true character of Christianity, it 
none the less remains vigorous and living aa it was 
eighteen ccnturio.s ago. We recognise it, even under 
forms the least favourable, by the intensity of its 
religious life, by its love of God and of Christ 
inseparable from its love for man, who would parish 
without it. Its career of conquest, far from being 
diminished, has increased largely during the la.st 
century through the ningnillcent developnient of 
its missions abroad and at home. Its charity never 
cea.se.s to multiply works of benevolence and of 
relief. The eye of faith discerns across the great 
and tremendons struggle which suras u]i the whole 
o£ human history, a combatant greater than the 
greatest and holiest of Christian soldiers— that 
divine hero of whom Luther says in his immortal 
hymn, that ho lights for us and with us. It is for 
this reason that we say at the conclusion, as at the 
comiiioncement : CImstuinity is Jesus Christ, 

For a list of works on CIirLtianlty, Christian Dogma, 
and Oliuroh History, see the article Ohueoh Hisioey 
and the bibliography appended. 

Christian Kito\vle<lg:e, Society fob Pko- 
MOTiNo (often referred to as the S.P.C.K.), one 
of the great religious association.s connected with 
the Church of England, and the oldest of them 
all. It was founded in 1608, although it did not 
receive its pre.sent name till I701 ; and had for 


its objects ; ‘ ( 1 ) To promote and onoouvage the 
erection of charity schools in all paits of England 
and Wales; (2) to disperse, both at home and 
abroad, llibles and tracts of religion; and, in 
general, to advance the honour of God, and the 
good of mankind, by piomoting Clnistiaii know- 
ledge both at home and in other parts of the 
world by the best methods that smould offer.’ 
These objects it has nev'er ceased to pursue, chiefly 
directing its efforts to tlie British dominion.s ; piir- 
takiiig at once of tlie nature of an educational 
association, a nu.s.sionaiy society, a Bible society, 
a religiou.s tiact society, ami an emigrants’ 
spiritual aid .society ; and notwithstanding the 
operations of other great societies in these several 
depaitments of Christian benevolence, its revenue 
amounts to about £t0,000 a year. The bookselling 
husinesB in 1880-87 showed total sales of £78,730; 
the works published being in very various depart- 
ments of literature, and incliuling several admirable 
series on Eaily Britain, Diocesan Histories, Ancient 
History from the Mommients, Early Chroniclers, 
ikc. The Protestant missionarios who laboured in 
the south of India in the IStU centiuy were .sup- 
ported chiefly by tills society, and it is now fully 
engaged in .supplying to tlie mission-field tlirough- 
out the world needful religious liteiature in the 
veinaonlav. Bo.side.s translations of tlie_ Bible and 
Prayer-book into numerous languages, it provides 
for pioneer missionaries, gi-animar.s, dietionaries, 
reading-hooks, &o. , to instruct them in the languages 
which they will have to use. — A Scottish f^ocietij 
for Proimynting Christian Knowledge, incoiporated 
in 1700, lids mi annual expenditure of £5000, plainly 
devoted to the niainteiianee of schools in the 
Highlands and Islands. 

Chl'istian Name. See Najie. 

Clil'istiansaufl ranks as the fourth city in 
Norway, is situated near to its soiithernniost ex- 
tremity, and built on a sandy plain at the mouth 
of the Otteraa. Pop. (1885) 12,7(19. It is a 
garrisoned town, was hnilt by Christian IV. in 
1641, and has been tlie capital of its province or 
stift since 1681. It has seveial dockyards, and a 
good liarhour much used for refuge. The ateam- 
packets from London, Hull, Hamburg, &c. to 
Christiania and the nortli u.sually call here. At 
the inoulli of the liarhonr is tlie beautiful island of 
Oddei'i), laid out with public gardens and pro- 
menades, Cliristiaiisaud has a considerable trade 
ill timber, pitch, stockfish (salted cod), fish-oil for 
cui riel's, salmon, mackerel, and lohsteis, the latter 
chielly for tlie London market. About thirty lobster 
smacks are legularly employed between Cliristian- 
sand and Billingsgate during the season. _ Many 
thousands of white ptarmigans oanght in the 
neighbouring districts of Lister and Mandals are 

S jd annually from Christiansand to England, 
uihling is a considcralile iiidiifitry. Ghiis- 
tiaiisaiid lias a catlieclral and grammar-school, and 
is the lesidenee of a liishoji and high-bailiif and_ of a 
Britisli vice-con.snl. The streets are wide, straight, 
and regular; the ]iou3e.s are built of wood and 
detached, presenting altogether a remarkably colo- 
nial appearance. The inhabitants are noted for 
their stature, .said to average six feet. 

OlirlstlRU.sl’clcl) a settlement of Mor.avian 
brothers in Northern Sleswiok, was founded in 
1772, and has 700 inliahitanta. 

Christians of St Joiiii. See Zauism. 
Ciiristlnus of St Tiioiiias. See Thomas. 
Cliristiaustad, the capital of a Swedish pro- 
vince of the same name, on the Helge, 14niilesfrom 
the Baltic, ami 351 SSW. of Stockholm by rail. 
Pormerly it was strongly fortified. It possesses 
an ai-senal, a school, a magnificent church, and a 
senate-house. Pop. (1881) 9328. 
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€IH'istianstadt, the ehief to-ivn of the Daiiihli 
island of St Croix (q.v, ), in the West Indies, on 
the north shme. Pop. o.jOO. 

Cliristiansuiid (63" lo' N. lat., 7° 50° E. 
long.), sometimes confounded with Chiistiansaml 
though .350 niile.s farther noitli, is a Norwegian 
coast-town (pop. 7000), Iniilt on three wooded 
i.slands, Kirhcland.sri, Inland.so, and Norflland.so, 
The main thorou'difare being the sea-ehannels be- 
tween these islands gives it a curion.sly picturesque 
eliaracter, which i.s heightened hy tlie irregnlaritv 
of gi-oiind on which the wooden hou.ses are built, 
scarcely any two being on the same level. It lia.s 
a consideralde trade with Spain and Italy in salt- 
fisli, and i.s a calling-place for the omnibus passenger 
steamers which now ply so numerously on the 
Norwegian coa.st. The chief public buildings are 
the gramm.ar-school and custom-hon.se. 

Chri.stiiia, queen of Spain. See Mapj.v 
Christina. 

Chvistllia, queen of Sweden, only child of the 

f reat Gustavn.s Adolphus, was horn 17tli Dccem- 
er 1620, and succeeded her father in 10,32, wlien 
only sLx years old. Distinguished equally' hy 
beauty and the possession of a lively imagination, | 
a good niemoiy, and nncommon intelligence, .slie | 
received a man’s ratlier than a woman’s education, 
and to this may partly he attributed the many 
eccentricities of" her life. During her minority 
the kingdom was governed by the five highest 
officers of state, tlie priuoiiial being Chancellor 
O.xenstiern. In 1644 she assumed the reins of 
power, and in 1650 was crowned \rith the title of 
iiiiff. She had previously declared her cousin, 
Charle.s Oustavu.s, her HUcce.='Sor. For four years 
thereafter she ruled tlie kingdom witli vignnv, and 
was remarkahle for her patronage of learned men, 
snoli ns Urotius, Salmaeius, and Descartes. In 
1654, however, at the age of twenty-eight, weary 
of tlie personal restraint which royalty imposed on 
her, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, reserv- 
ing to herself sufficient revenuo.s, entire independ- 
ence, and auprenip autiiority over her suite and 
household. Leaving Sweden, .she proceeded to 
Brussels, where she embraced the Homan Catholic 
religion. ,SIie next went to Rome, which she 
entered on horseback, in the co.stniiie of an 
Amazon, with gi'eat pomp. Confirmed by' Pope 
Alexander she adopted the .surname of Ale.s- 
sandra. She next visited Paris; and there in 1657 
she caused her grand eqiieiuy, Monaldasclii, who 
had enjoyed lier entire confidence, to be executed 
in her own household for treason. The deatli of 
the Icing in 1660 caused her to hasten from Rome 
to Sweden ; hut, failing in her attempt to be re- 
instated on the throne, .she again left the country. 
In 1666 she aspired to the crown of Poland, hut 
wa.s unnoticed by the Pole.s. The remainder of 
her life was spent at Rome in artistic and scientific 
pursuits. Here she died April 19, 1689. 

Christisoii, Sir. Robert, D.C.L., physician 
and toxicologi.st, son of the profes.soi’ of Humanity 
in the university of Edinburgh ( 1806-20), was born 
at Edinburgh, July 18, 1797. After graduating in 
1819, he proceeded to Loudon and Paris, and 
in tlie French capital studied toxicology' under 
the celebrated Orfila. lie was in 1822 appointed 
professor of Jledical Jurtsprudenee in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; and in 1832 was pro- 
moted to the chair of Materia Medica, wliich 
he occupied till 1877, when lie retired, lie 
became famous as a medical writer, and risked 
his life more than once in his expeiiments with 
polsqn.s on his own system. He wa.s appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to the Queen in 1848 ; pre- 
sident of tlie Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73) ; 
and created a baronet in 1871 ; and was honoured 


with a banquet and the degree of LL.D. in 1872 on 
tlie completion of liis liftietli year a.s a piofo.s.sor. 
During a vigorous old age he could walk, run, or 
cliiiili iiionn tains better than any' of lii.s contem- 
porarie.«. He dicil 23d Jamiary 1882. Besides con- 
tributing paper.s on various .subjecl.s to medical 
journals, Christison wrote a Tfcuiisc on Poisons 
(1829), recognised as a standard work on the sub- 
ject; Biogniithkal Sketch of Edward Turner, M.D. 
(1837) ; a treatise On Granular Degeneration of the 
Kidneys (1839) ; and The Dispensatory, a Commen- 
tary on the Pharmiicopmas oj Great Britain { 1842). 
See his Life, edited hy his .sons (1885-86). 

ChviStma.S, the day' on ivhicli the nativity of 
the Saviour is observed. The institution of 'this 
festival is attributed by the spuiioiis Decretal.s to 
Telesplinnis, who ilonrished in the reign of Anton- 
iniiR Pins (138-161 A.D.), but the 'first certain 
traces of it ,aro found about tbe time of the Emperor 
Comiiiodus (180-192 A.D.). In the reign of Dio- 
cletian (284-305 A.n.), while that ruler was kee|)- 
ing coiiit at Nicomedia, he learned that aimiltitiide 
of Cliristian.s ivere aHsembled in the city to cele- 
brate the birthday of Jesus, and liaviiig ordered 
the church doors to lie closed, he .set lire to the 
building, ami all the worshippers peiishod in the 
names. It docs not appear, however, that there 
was any uniformity in the peiiod of ob.seiudng the 
nativity among the early churches ; soine hehl the 
fe.stival iii the month of May or April, others in 
January, conjointly with the feast of the Epiphany. 
It is nevertheless 'almost certain that the 25th of 
December cannot be the nativity of the tiavionr, 
for it is then the heiglit of tlie rainy .season in 
Judica, and shepherd.s could liaidly be watcliing 
their flocks hy night in the plains. 

Christmas not only hocame the parent of many 
later fe.stivals, sucl’i as those of the \''ii'giii, hiit 
especially from the 5th to the 8th century, gatliored 
round it, as it were, .several other festivals, partly 
old and partly new, so that what may he termed a 
Christinas Cycle sprang up, which ,sur]msRed all 
other groups of Christian holidays in the manifold 
richnes.s of its festal n.sagc.s, and furthered, more 
than any' other, the conqdction of the orderly and 
systematic distribution of cliurch fe.stivals over the 
whole year. Not casually or arbitrarily was the 
festival of the Nativity celebrated on the 25th of 
December. One of tlie principal causes that co- 
operated in fixing this period was that almost all 
the heathen nation.s regarded the winter solstice as 
tlie tuvniiig-poiiit of tlie year — the beginning of tlie 
renewed life and activity of the powers of nature, 
and of the gods, who ivere originally merely' tlie 
sy'inbolical peiisoiufications of these. In more 
northerly' countries tlii.s fact must have made itself 
leculiarly palpable — hence the Colts and Ceimaiis, 
rom the oldest tiuie.s, celebrated the .sea.soii with 
the gi-eatest festivitie.s. At the winter .solstice the 
Noi-senien held their great Yule-feast (see Yiiuo) in 
coinmeinoration of tlie fiery snii-wliecl ; and be- 
lieved that during the twelve nights from the 25tli 
December to tlie 6th Jamiary they could trace tlie 
pereonal movements and inteiferenccs on earth of 
their gi-eat deitie.s, Udin, Berchta, &c. Many of 
the beliefs and usages of the old (lurinan.s, and 
also of the Romans, relating to this period, passed 
over from heatlienisiii to UhrisLianity', and have 
partly survived to the present day. Bill the ehnreh 
al!30 sought to combat and hanlsli — and it ii-as to a 
large extent successful— the deep-rooted heathen 
feeling hy adding, for the iinrilication of the 
heathen cu.stoiiia ami feasts wliich it retained, its 
grandly devised liturgy, besides drauiatic represen- 
tations of the birth of Christ, and the first ovoiits 
of his life. Hence sprang the so-called ‘ Maiiger- 
.songs,’ and a multitude of Christmas carols (,soo 
Carols), as well a.s Christmas dramas, wliioh at 
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certain times and places deyenevated into faraes 
or Fools’ Feasts (ipv.), and the custom ol reciprocal 
presents, and of t,i)ecial Clivibtinas meats and dishes, 
such as Christinas cakes, dumplings, &c. The 
favourite disli was a boai’s iiead. The custom of 
<lecorating cliurches at Christmas, especially lAtli 
iiolly and ivy, is a very ancient one. Of late it Ims 
liecome usual for friend, s to forward to one another, 
by post, gaily ilhiminalei! Cliristma.s cards (q.v.), 
healing C'linstnia.s greetings. Thu 01iri.slina.s tree 
would .seem to be traceable to the Roman .satnrmalia, 
ami was not improbal)l3' tirst imported into Germanj 
•with the conquering legions of Drnsus. It is iiotc- 
wortliy that ‘ the Christmas tree ’ with its pendent 
toys and mannikins is distinctly portray'ed by 
Virgil (Gear. ii. .389); ‘ Oscilla cx alia susitenibmt 
MuUia pin u. ' The Ciiviatnias nuinhers of imaganines 
are often at great cost rendered specially attrac- 
tive ; they are now issued as early as October. 
The Faiitoiinme (q.v. ) has a special connection 
with Christmas-tide. The visits of ‘ Santa Claus,’ 
liearing gifts, in England and America inferred 
to Oliri.stmas, belongs ijroperl.v to December 0, the 
day of St Nicliola.s (q.v.). The French Noel is 
derived fiom the Latin iwtalis {dies), ‘hirthdaj',’ 
IVasliingtou Irving’s S/,Gtcli Book gives a charming 
yiicture of an old English Cliiistmas, 

In the Roman (Jatholie Ohurcli three inas.ses are 
pcrforiiied at ClirisLmas— one at midnight, one at 
dayhroak, and one in the morning. The day is 
also celohvatod by the Anglo-CIatliolio Chuicli — 
.special psalms are Hung, a special iircfaco is made 
in the Coniinuiuoii Service, and tlie Athanabiau 
Creed is said or biiiig. The Oi’oek Cliureh, the 
Liitlierau Church, ami mo.st ooniiiiunious .save the 
Presbyterian, likewi.se oh.sen'c Clii'i.stnias ; while 
througlioiit England and many' parts of the United 
States it is licpt as a social lioliuay, on wliich there 
is a complete eessatum from all business. But 
within tlio last Imudred years the Christmas fes- 
tivi ties, wliich at one time lasted witli more or less 
brilliancy till CamUoma.s, and with great spirit till 
Twelfth-day, have fallen off. See Chambere’s Book 
of Dcujs. 

Chri.stiiiias Box, a small money-gift to persons 
in an inferior condition on the day after Christmas, 
which is lienee popularly called Boxing-day. The 
term, and also the emsttim, arc essentially English, 
tliougli the making of ]n'esuuts at this season and 
at the New Year is of great antiquity. A number 
of inteve.sting particulars concerning the Christmas 
box will he found ill Jlrand’s I’opiUnr Antiquities 
and in Nates and Queries. Within the lueniory of 
middle-aged persons, the ni’actice of giving Christ- 
Mi.as boxes had become such a .serion.s social nuisance 
that tradesmen .stuck up notice, s in their windows 
tliat no Clirisbma.s bo.xe,s would he given ; and at 
the same time the ]nihlio authorities issued remon- 
strances to the same eileot. At Christmas 1836 
tlie Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs issued a 
circular to the different embassies, leqnesting a dis- 
continuance of the customary gifts to tlie messengers 
of the Foreign Department and other government 
servants. Since this period the practice has greatly 
decreased, doubtless to tlie improvement of the self- 
respect of the parties interested. 

€Ui‘istinas Cards, as now sold and distelmted 
in millions during the festive season, in their various 
forms, are familiar to every one. The ini'ontion has 
been aaorihod by some to the late Sir Henry Cole ; 
by others, the credit of designing the first Chriat- 
iiiaa card in 1846 is given to J. C. Horsley, R.A. 
Immense progress has been made in beauty and 
artistic effect since the time ivlien the popular 
enihlem.s "U'ero more or le.ss confined to Old Father 
Christmas, images of flowers, the rohin-redhreast, 
or the clove. The priue competitions for designs 


have also done not a little in btlniulating the art. 
Their production is heguii often move than a j ear 
in advance ; and the system of sending Christmas 
cards, as also New-year’s, Easter, and hirthday 
cards, has created a new trade, and a new field for 
artists, engravers, lithographers, and printers. The 
quantity of Clnistmas cards passing tiirough tlie 
post-office leads to congestion for a few daj's in 
ordinary deliveries. 

Christmas Carols, flee CAunn.s. 

Christmas Island, in the Pacific, is in 1” 57' 
N. lat., and 157“ 27' W. long., with some guano 
deposits, and is a British possession. Another 
Christmas Island, annexed to Britain in 1SS8, lie.s 
ahoiit 2o0 miles SW. of Java (11° S., 105° 30' E.), is 
0 miles long by 4 broad, and is composed of coral 
ma.s'ses piled iqi on a volcanic siihstratiim, part of 
it covered with luxuriant vegetation. There iso. 
third Cln‘i,stma.s I.sland in the Bra-s d’Or, Cape 
Breton, 

Chi'isiina.s Rose. Sec Hkli,isiioiii-:. 

Christonhc, Hunui, king of Hayti, iva.s horn 
a slave on tlie island of Grenada, ( Ictolier 0, 17(17. 
Coming to H.ay ti, he joined the black in.surgent.5 
again-st the French in 1790, and, flow his gigantic 
stature, energjq and conrage, soon became a le.ailer 
among them. By Toussnint Lonverture he was 
aiipointed brigadier -general. In 1802 lie gallantly 
defended Cape Ilayti against the French. He and 
Petion seonred the overthrow of the short-lived 
government of Dessalines in 1806 ; and in 1807 he 
was appointed president of Hayti. Civil war ooin- 
ineiiced between him and Piition ; but in 1811 
C'liristophe was proclaimed kiiii^ of Hayti, by tlie 
name of Hemi L, and ruled with vigour ami not 
without success. But his avarice and cruelty led to 
ail in.sHrrection ; and deserted hj' Ids bodyguard and 
all his nobles, lie shot himself, Oclober 8, 1820. 
He left a code of law.s whicli lie called the ‘ Code 
Hoiiri,’ in imitation of the Code Napoldon. See 
H.vyti. 

€hri.stoi)]iei', Hisnn. See BAHEDEiiuy. 

Christopliei’ (from Gr. C'kristojdtSivs, ‘CJiiist- 
benroi'), ii saint of tlie Roman Catholic and 
Greek ClmrcheB. According to tlie oldest form of 
the legend, he is .said to have lived in Syria, and 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Deciiis 
(249-231). He is said to have been 12 feet high, 
and of prodigious strength. In the pride of Ida 
strength he would serve only the mightiest upon 
earth. After Iieing some time in the service of a 
king, and seeing Ida master's dread of the devil, 
he gave himself to he the devil’s servant. One 
day, however, he .saw the devil Iremhling before an 
image of Clirist, and lie resolved thenceforth to 
serve Christ only. For his penance he undertook 
to carry pilgrims aero.ss a broad nnbridged stream. 
One day Christ came to him in the form of a child 
to he carried over, hut the hiirdeu grew ever 
heavier and heaviur, until it was almost too much 
for him to reach the farther shore. ' Marvel not, 
Christopher,’ said the child, ‘for with me thou 
hast borne the sins of all the world.’ In painting 
and sculpture the saint is nsiially represented with 
the infant Christ upon his sliouhlevs, leaning on a 
great staff, and straining every nan'e to support his 
weight (see the Monograph by Smeinu.s, Hanover, 
1868). The various legends of St Christoplier are 
found in a connected form in the Lcgenda Aurca 
(hsted. Niiniherg, 1478 j new ed. by Gnosse, Lodp. 
1850) of Jacobu.s de Voragiiie, who died in 1292, 
Tho Greek Clmrcli celebrates his festival on the 
9th of May, the Roman Cathulio on the 25tli of 
July. 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, London, 
was founded on tlie site of the Greyfriars’ Monas- 
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teiy, by Edward VI., June 26, 13o3, as a hospital 
for oi-phans. It is usually called the ‘ Blue Uoat 
School,' on account of the dress worn by the hoys. 
This consisted of a blue woollen sown or coat with 
a narrow red-leather ^drdle round the wai.et, knee- 
breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, a clergy- 
man’s bands at the neck, and a small blue worsted 
cap. The cap, however, was discontinued about 
thirty year.s ago, and the petticoat in 1865, but 
otherwise the tliess remains unaltered. Such, with 
slight variations, has been the costume of tlie hoys 
since the foundation of the .school in the reign of 
Edward VI. ; the persistency in it through succes- 
sive generation.s affording a curious in.stance of the 
unchangeahiene.ss in some of the English usagea. 
Children are admitted between eight and ten years 
of age, and diseliarged between fifteen and sixteen, 
according to their school position, e.xcepting the 
‘Grecians’ (i.e. the higliest class of scholars in the 
hospital), of whom live are .sent annually on various 
soholarship.s to the universities of O.vford and Cam- 
bridge. Altogether, about 1100 hoys and 90 girls 
are now upon the foundation. The right of jn-e- 
sentation is vested in the governoi-s. These are the 
lord mayor of London, the aldermen, and twelve 
common councilmen, who are ex-qfflcio governors. 
Besides tlrese, all noblemen and gentlemen who 
benefit the hospital to the e.xtent of £500 are 
governov.s, or ‘ donation ’ governors. Of tlrese there 
are at present 26i. The governors are the patrons 
of several churches, olrietly in Surrey and Esse.x. 
In 1887 the net available income for the purposes 
of the hospital, and for exhibitions and apprentice 
fees, was about £53,000, wholly from legacies and 
benefactions subsequent to the foundation. In 
addition the governors administer large pension 
charities, including the Rev. W Hetneiington’s 
Charity to the Aged Blind, which is distributed in 
pensions of £10 a year to upwards of 700 blind 
evson.s over .sixty-one year.s of age, resident and 
orn in England. King Charles II. enriched it by 
£7000, with an additional annuity of £370, 10s. for 
the purpose of edtreating yearly'' ten hoys for tire 
sea service. Moat of tiro building perished irr the 
Great Fire of 1608; but. tlrrougli the generosity 
of the corporation of London and of wealthy 
Englishmen, it was soon rebuilt, under the supier- 
intendence of Sir Christopher Wren. In tire course 
of time the new hospital fell into decay, and in 
182,3 a third structure was erected by Mr Shaw. 
The great hall of the hospital is a magnificent room, 
second only to that of IVestirrinster. Chri.st’s 
hospital is essentially^ a classical institution, Latin 
and Greek being the basis of erlu cation ; but, to 
satisfy the wants arising fronr the changed condi- 
tion of sooietyy the modern languages, drawing, 
science, &c. are also taught. In 1863 the governors 
built a preparatory school at Hertford, where the 
children are trained till they^ are advanced enough 
to be transferred to the London school. The girls, 
however, remain here until their discharge. It can 
receive about 450 of both sexes. Many eminent 
pei-sons have been educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
such as Camden, Stillingfieet, Coleridge, and Lamb; 
more recently, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, and others, In 1885 a scheme 
of reform in the administration of the ho.spital 
was issued, and received the sanction of the 
Education Department. According to this scheme 
the hospital is to he transferred to the country, the 
hoard reconstrocted, and a very much larger num- 
ber of gu-ls admitted to the privileges now mainly' 
innnopolised by boy.s. The ho.ys' hoarding-school 
ivoultl have 700 pupils, the day-school 600 ; while 
a mils’ boarding-school would accommodate 500, 
and their day-school 400. See Annals of Christ's 
Hospital, by a ‘ Blue’ (new eel. 1877), 

Christ’s Thorn. See Jujube, Paliukus. 


€hromatic, in Mu^ic (from the name of one 
of the Greek tetrachord.s or scales), is applied to 
notes in a melodic progression tvhicli are i-ai.sed or 
lowered by accidentals, without changing the key 
of the passage, and also to chords in wliich siicli 
note.s occur. 'The chromatic scale is one proceeding 
by' semitones alone. Much irregularity prevails in 
the method of writing such progressions. The 
most strictly correct practice i.s_ to write only such 
chromatic notes as could occur in chords belonging 
to the key in which the passage is written. 

Chromatic, in Optics, is that part of the 
science which deals with the colours of light and 
of bodies. See AcHROAr.tTLSir, Colour. 

Chroinatopliores are Pigment Cells (q.v.), 
containing pigment gramtles of various colours, 
which enable animals such as chamteleoiis and 
cuttle-fi.shes to change colour rapidly. 

Chroinatypc is a photographic picture in 
which tire paper employed has been sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium. 

Chromium (sym. Cr, atom, weight, 52-6) is a 
metal, so called [chroma, ‘colour’) from the rnany- 
coloured compounds it produces. It was discovered 
by Vanquelin in 1797, in the chromate of lead, 
PbCrO^, one of its rarer ores. As chrome iron 
ore, FeOCr^Os, it is extensively distributed in 
America, Swedeir, Hungary, &-c. 

The metal has been ohtaiired in several modifi- 
cations, one of which is so refractory as to he 
infusible at a terrrperature sufficient to volatilise 
platinum, while it rrray he healed to r'ecliiess with- 
out oxidation, and resists the action of nrost acids, 
Another variety is a powder which burns brilliantly 
when Irented rrr air, arrd is readily dissolved by 
acids. The metal itself has not been employed in 
the arts, but many of the chromates are much used 
in painting and colourirtg. Chromhtttr forms four 
compounds with oxygen, of which the chief are 
chromie o.xide, Ci'jOj, and chromie acid, CrO-,. 

Chromic oxide (’chrome green) possesses a bright- 
green colour, and is the colouring ingredient in the 
emerald. Owing to its indestructibility' by heat, 
it is used in porcelain -painting; ndiile, being noii- 
poisonous, it is now introduced as a substitute for 
the dangerous arsenical green pigments which were 
formerly universally employed in the manufacture 
of wall-papers. 

Cliromic acid or anhydride, CvO,.,, forms dark- 
red crystals, containing no water. When strongly 
Iieated it becomes incandescent, and is coni'erted 
into chromic oxide. It forms several classes of 
salts : the Chromates, such as chromate of lead, 
PhCrOj ; tho Bichromates, of which bichromate of 
potash, K 3 CV 2 O 7 , or K„ 02 Gr 03 , is an example ; and 
the trichrom’ates ana tetrachroinates, 3 i'luch are 
unimportant. 

Chromala of Lead, PhCrO.,, is well known to 
artists as ‘chrome yellow.' It is readily prepared 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead with one 
of chromate of potash. When boiled with liiuo, 
its hiight-yelloiv colour di.sappears, and a scarlet 
basic chromate is obtained, whieh Is used in the 
dyeing of calico. 

Bichromate of Potash, KjCisOy, i.s prepared from 
chrome ironstone, by oaleiuation with chalk and 
carbonate of potash, and subsequent treatinont 
with nitric acid. It forms large red crystals, and 
has many uses in the arts. When added to a solu- 
tion of gelatine and allowed to dry, it is found tliat 
on exposure to light the gelatin becomes insoluble, 
and a process based on this property has been used 
to some extent in photography. As an oxidising 
agent in galvanic batteries it is very' efl'eotive, 
while mixed with .sulphuric acid it is used in the 
bleaching of oils. 

Chromic acid and its salts are all more or less 
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poisonous, owing to tlieii' corrosive and oxidising 
action on organic tissnes. 

Chi'ome Mccl containing a small and variable 
percentage of clu-omiuni, is liiglily valued in America 
for its toughness and strength. 

Chromo-lithograph. See LmioaiiAPiiY. 

Chroiiiosphere. See Sun. 

Chronicle (Or. chronos, ‘time’) denotes a 
history in wliicli events are treated in tlie order of 
time, A clnonicle is understood to differ from 
annals in being more connected and full, the latter 
merely recording individnal occurrences nnder the 
successive years or other dates. Most of our older 
historie.s were called chronicles, such as the Saxon 
Ghroniolo, Holin.slied's Chromelt, Balcer’.s Chronicle. 
The name is also given to two historical hooks of 
tire Old Testament, and is not infrequently in 
modern days adopted by a newspaper, as the Morn- 
ing Ghrowch, 

Chronicles, The Fxhst and Second Books 
OF THE, an liiatorical work standing in tlie third 
part of the Hebrew canon, and recapitulating the 
history of i2d Samuel and tlie Books of Kings, witli 
many omissions, and many additions, genealogical 
ami other, The Hebrew name means ‘ events of 
the days;' the Septungint entitles it ParaUipomcna 
( ‘things passed over ’ ) ; Ensehiua called it a ‘ Chroni- 
coiL of the wliole divine history ’ — xvlieiice its present 
name. First and .Second Cirronioles are one hook, 
of which Ezra and Neliemiah are oontiunations. 
The last three verses of !2d Chronieles are the first 
three of Ezra, only tho Inst verse of Chronicles 
ends in the middlo of a sentence, which is com- 
pleted in Ezra, i. .S. Iii contrast to the older 
Iiistories, which wei'c written from tlie proplietio 
standpoint, Chronieles Hhow.s a strongly Levitical 
tendency. Most modern soholars hold its date to 
he about 330 u.O. or later, at tlio hoghming of 
the Greek supremacy in Asia. The most useful 
oommentavies are by llorthoau (2d eel. 1873) and 
K0il(187O). See Bible. 

Clironogi'aiii, or Ciihonooraph (Gr. c/iyonw, 
‘time,’ gramma, ‘ a letter,’ or praplio, ‘ I write’), a 
whimsical device of the later liouians, resuscitated 
during tlio Renaissauco period, by which a date is 
given by selecting certain letters amongst those 
which form an insoription, and printing them 
larger than the othera. The principle will he 
nniler.stood from tlie following examjile, made from 
the name of George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
liam : 

GEOKOlVs DVX nVCKlNaAMlAfi. 

The date MDCXVWIII (1628) is that of the year 
in which the Duke was murdered hy Felton at 
Portsmouth. Another well-known example con- 
veys the date in the insoription upon a medal struck 
by Gustavu.s Adolphus in 1632 : 

ChrIstVs DVX; ERGO trIVMpuVs. 

See Hilton’s Chronograms (1882). 

Chronograph (‘time-marker’ or ‘recorder’), 
an instrument to note, within a certain fraction of a 
second, the instant when a partionlar event occims. 
The most recent are electrical, now indtspensahle 
to astronomers, since tlio transit of a star can, hy 
touching a stud, ha noted to within ijntth of a 
second of time. Tlie typical form of the chrono- 
graph is a cylinder wliioli revolves once a minute, 
and carries on its surface a sheet of paper divided 
all round into equal parts, indicating fractions of a 
second. If, for example, the cylinder is 30 inches 
round, it is evident that very minute subdivisions 
of time are attainable. 

A valuable application of the clironograph is for 
determining the longitude— e.g. in trigonometrical 
surveys. ’Thus two observens note simultaneously 
the transit of a star, say at Vienna and Paris (and 
119 


that without any refcience to right ascension or 
declination), and hn\'ing telegraph as well as 
clironogi'apli, determine veiy easily the difference 
of time with an acouraey never dieamt of formerly. 

Benson's chronograph, hy a lever movement, 
measures intervals of time down to tentlis of a 
second for nse at horse-races, &c. B}' a special con- 
trivance the seconds hand on a horizontal tlial carries 
ink, and marks the plate beneath at the instant 
when a string is pulled. Another mode of lecording 
the exact instant of start or finish is hy having a 
paper travel under a pencil, so tliat when the latter 
IS jnessed a mark is made on or near one of the 
cross lines showing tenths or twelfths of a second. 

Other foims of tlie clironograph are used for 
deteviniiiiiig the velocity of projectiles. The mo.st 
general aviangemcnt consists in causing the bullet 
to pass tlirough a series of screens ; the rapture of 
eacli screen lireaks for a moment the continuity of an 
electric cuirent, sets in action an electro-magnetic 
appai’atns, and makes a permanent mark or record. 

CJlir Oliology ( Gr. , ‘ time-reckoning ’), the scienoc 
of time, especially in regard to (l)the occniTence, 
reciurence, and sucoesRion of events, or (2) tho 
duiation of periods and cycles. The immense airay 
of facts with wOiich chronolog)- i.s ooenpied may h’e 
dislrilmteil under two great lieads— Mathematical 
or Astioiiomical Chronology, and Teohnioai or Polit- 
ical Chronology. The foimer deals with celestial 
phenomena, tlieir order and tlie laws of their oceur- 
lence and duration, ei'cnts outside of man’s .sphere 
or inlhience. The hitter hraiich deals with the 


whole histoiy of our race upon this jilanet ; and hy 
tho selection of certain fixed jioints in time called 
Epochs, rofer.s to each of them the succession 
of social and political events occuiTing in the 
period immediately following it, and reckoned 
from it, wliich u'e term its Ei'a. As soon ns the 
elements of niatheinntipal chronology were under- 
stood, political oliionology had solid ground to 
build upon, and assume a systematic form : then 
a science of history heoanie po.ssihle. A ‘year,’ 
for example, seems now an easy and natural unit 
of tiiiic-niensurenient ; hut for long ages the only 
idea suggested by the word urns that of a vague, 
intangnble jieriod. So late even as 4S0 li.C. we linu 
Herodotus o.xpressing duration of time hy the 
qihi-ase ‘ three generations ’ { = a century ) or ‘ live 
generations;’ and in all languages wm find ‘six 
siinnneiu’ or 'sixty winters’ instead of so many 


yearn. 

In the vndiinontary .stage of chronology', a nation 
referred its liislory to the lifetime of some central 
fi"ui-e, such as the king, the tribal chieftain, &c. ; 
of which custom w'e actuallv find a survival in our 
system of dating acts of par'liamont. > The priestess 
of Juno at Argos was another instance ; and in the 
Itoinan and Athenian republics, wliere tlio cliief- 
magiatrales were chosen annually, an event was 
conveniently said to liave occurred ‘ when Plancus 
was consul,' or ‘in the archonahip of Kallixenos.’ 
Similar to the Roman consul and the Athenian 
archon was the Assynian Ihmt or ‘eponym,’ from 
whoso name Babydonian and Assy'rian (loounients 
weie dated far more frequently than from that of 
tlie reigning king. Such a cliionology, however, 
could only' he of use within narrow' limits both 
of time and place; and at all the great centres 
of civilisation W'e find that as men’s historical 
views widened with the national growtli, tliey 
begfan to invent eras, some from national or 
political motive-s, others ecclesiastical, and a few 
scientific. Progress in astronomy, such as we 
find in Chinn and Babylonia at the dawn of 
history, was of notable service at this stage. To 
the Aceadians of tho_ latter countiy indeed both 
astronomical and political chronology' owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude. The Chinese, no doubt, show a 
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time comimtation which is appcarently prehistoj ic 
and their recorded eclipse ohservations prove a 
chronology of at least four tliousand seven hundred 
years’ duration ; but if they did adopt a year 
measurement equivalent to our Julian system 
some 2000 B.C., it is certain tliey have exerted no 
influence on European civilisation compared with 
that of the Accadians of Babylonia, or ancient 
Chaldeans as they used to he named. Fairly 
accurate chronology in ancient Babylon hegiim 
with Sargon I., king of Agade, 3800 n.C. The 
earliest authentic date is tliat inscribed on the 
foundation stone of the temple to the sun-god at 
Sippara by Naram-Sin, son of Sargon. This was 
dug np by Nabonidns, who began to reign over 
Babylon about 534 D.C., and who says that Naram- 
Sin leigned 3200 yeans befoie his lime, thus giving 
a total of 3734 years n.c. as the date of his build- 
ing of the temple. Thus by the year 4000 n.c. 
the nation had attained to considerable advance 
in literature, science, and art. Mneh of the 
greatness of Babylonia, foremost in eultme for 
centiilies, was afterwards reflected in As-syria, who 
inherited her civilisation and learning, as in a 
lesser degree also did Israel. Bero.su.s gives a 
list of dynasties of 120 sarai, or 432,000 yeans 
before the Deluge, and of eight dynasLie.s after it, 
and Ptolemy’s canon in the Almagest gives the 
.seventh dynasty in full from Nabonassar (747 B.C.) 
to Sineladanos (Assur-baiii-pal, 66S-62G). From 
about 2330 n.c. they used a regular calendar, with 
a weak of seven da 3 ’s, and a j'ear of twelve 
montlns, named after the zodiacal signs. 'Their 
year was of three hundred and sixty da^'s, which 
probably suggested that division of all circles 
into degrees which wo have derived from them. 
In astronomical ohronolovy they had Qj’eles of 
sixty years, six hundred yeais, and the s«r 
(= 3600 years) — the factor sixty running through 
all their arithmetic. The great Babylonian work 
on astronomy and astrology was the ‘ Observations 
of Bel,’ compiled at Aooad for Sargon, and trans- 
lated into Greek by Berosua. It was mostly a 
record of eclipses of the sun and moon, conjunc- 
tions and phases of Venus and Mais, the time of 
the new year, the names of the zodiacal .signs and 
the divisions of the year. The famous Assyrian 
cponyni canon, discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in 1862, fixes definitely for us the chronology of 
Assyria from 1330 n.c. to about G20 n.c. ; but a 
fairly accurate list of Icings can be made out up 


Sargon conqueied Arabia and Syria, levying con- 
tributions from Cyprus ; 705 B.C., Seiinaclierib con- 
quered Plioenioia and IHgypt, carrying away two 
hundred thousand_ Jews ; G81 B.C., building of the 
great palace at Nineveh, where afterwards, during 
tile golden .age of the A.ssyrian empire, ruled great 
Assur-hani-pal (long called Sardanapalus), the 
brilliant patron of .art and letters. The discovery, 
in our time, of his national libiary almost com- 
pensates the literary world for the loss of that of 
Alexandria. See Babylonia, Assyria. 

To the Chaldean astronomy we owe the Saros, a 
cycle of two hundred and twenty-three lunations, 
wliicli is still of signal importance in calculating 
eclipses. To it also is due the era of Nabonassar, 
one of the most famous in the annals of chronologj', 
the basis of all the computations of Ptolemy, and 
frequently refennd to both by historical and 
astronomical writers — e.g. in connection both with 
Alexander the Great and Aristotle, From its 
epoch, 26th February 747 b.g., it maintained its 
ground till after the oonimeneement of the vulgar 
era. In the same century, singularly enough, 
occur the epochs of two other eras which, though 


ofle.ss note in astronomical chronology, are mncli 
more familiar to historical re.aders — viz. the Greek 
era of the Olympiads, reckoned fiom 1st July 770 
B.O., and the Koman era of the Founding of tlie^Citv 
(A.U.C.) from 22d April 753 l!.o. Tlie public 
games at Olympia formed an e.s.seuti,al part of 
the national life to a Greek; and thus we find 
Xenophon refer an event to the year when 
Eubota.s of Cyrene won the foot-raee, just as 
in .some parts of Enghand a man will be heard 
saying ‘AIi! that wa.s the ye.ar Friar Tuck won 
the Derby!’ The Olympic Games were of 
unknown antiquity, but the eia or first Olympiad 
d.ates from tlie year when Cortobns was victor. 
Extending over a period of four years, the 
Olympiail (q.v.) was really a small cycle; thus the 
year 720 B.C. is expressed in Greek chronology as 
tlie third year of the_ twelfth Olympiad. °The 
Latin epoch, the Founding of Rome, ia not so accur- 
ately known as tliirt of the Greeks ; but the date 
.assigned by V.arro (753 (5.U.) was aceepted by 
Cicero .and Pliny, ami b.as been generally adopted 
by modern liisLorians. Cato’.s date (751 b.c.) de- 
•serves note, from its use both by Livy .and 
Dionysins of Halic.arna.s,sn.s : 7.50 uns that of 
PolybiuK. Nor must we forget that all Latin 
writeis, and many Greeks also, dated an event by 
naming the Roman consuls of tlio jmar. Under 
the empire, in 312 A.D., Constantino iritrodueed the 
cj’cle of fifteen years, called TncUclion (q.v.), of 
which, as an o/heial rnodo of computation, there 
still remained .some survival in Franco at the end 
of the both century. The old Roman ora, however, 
as -well as the Grecian, maintained some footing 
till after the biitli of (Jhrist; ami the latter has 
even been traced to 440 A.i). = 304Lh Clymniad, 

The Greeks had the honour of inventing the 
Metonic cj'cle { cnimuoncing 15th July 432 B,c.)of 
23S lunations = 10 years, ami also tho Calippio of 
76 yeais. Like the Clialdoaii saroB, both 01 those 
cycles wove used lo ]iredict now inooiis, oelipaes, 
&o. 

Of the Ilimhi ov Egyptian eras there is little that 
ail'ects tiie science of clivonology, The antiquity of 
the Indian epics is a (piestion purely literary ; and 
the only epochs to record Imro are' tlio dcHcent of 
the Aryans on the Punjab about 2000 B.o. ; Die 
Council of .543 li.a, which inaugurated tlie Buddhist 
era, and that of 30!) B.f'., when Biiddlimni (q.v.) 
became the .state religion. Tlio Indian chronology 
has some alllnity lo tho ChiiK'sii ; and a singular 
refinement in tlieir mode of computing time w.as 
their ii.so of tlie sidereal year— i.u. reckoning ly the 
return of n meridian to the saiiio star (sue Yeak). 
The Egjqitian.s, on the ooiitrary, though their j'car 
bog.aii with the rising of the .star .Sirims, called a 
j'ear 365 days exactly, and were, tliereforo, oompcllml 
to use a cycle of 1401 years ( = 4 x 305 -I- 1 ), a most 
cumbrous adjustment, though Himplc. The wnok 
of seven days was from carlieHt time adopted by tlie 
Brahmins in India, and the aneieid. I'lgyptians, as 
well ns by the Aocad sottlovs of RuUylonia already 
relerved to. 

Tho Jewish ohi'onology if, unimiiorl.ant except 
from its relation to religions matters, 111111 scarcely 
affords examples of any era, siiico .iiirml chron- 
ology, as it is called, is only partially ba.scd upon 
tho Pentateuch. What knowledge of astronomi- 
cal chronology tho .Jews had was dcrivi'd from 
the_ ancient Ciialdoaim through tlio As,sviians, and 
their calendar was mainly Egyjitian. Tlioir j'car, 
like that of the ancient (frocks and modern Turks, 
consisted of tweh’o montliH of altoniatoly thirty and 
twenty-nine days (or twonty-nino and a half on an 
avoi-age — i.e. a lunation), with an in tercalaiy month 
once in three yeans, and sometiiiips once in two. 
l)iiB peculiarity of the .lowish nalendiw was that 
they divided their year into snv soiiHoua — ^seod-Ume, 
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■niiitei', season, liarve&t, snniiiier, anil hot 

season — an an-an|>einent tine prohnbly to tlieir 
climatic snn-oundings. Leaving Egypt arm 1320 
jj.C, (so Bunsen, following Eratosthenes; othei-s 
give 1330), the Jews showed some signs of national 
vigour in the 12tli century B.c. on the decay of 
the Egyptian empire, and their history reached a 
short cnhninatioii in the reign of Soiomoii. When 
split into two small kingdoms^ they soon found 
that, although assisted hy Syria and their more 
civilised neighbours the confederation of the Phoe- 
nician cities, they were of hut little avail against 
the might of Assyria. By the siege of Samaria in 
721 B-C., and that of Jernsalem in .787 B.r., the 
little kingdoms of Israel and Judah were sncce.s- 
sively oveithrown, and the .Icwish nation finally 
shattered. Having no national cln-onology, the 
Jew.s wlio returned to Palestine are found using 
the Afacedonian era, which dates from 311 n.u., 
the reign of Selenous, one of tlie successors of 
Alexander the Great. This they did in common 
with the Syrians ami ( (reeks all round the Levant, 
and reckoned hy it bill the IStli century, a.s some 
Arahiaii.s are said .still to do. At pre.sent the Jews, 
as also the Ereemasous, i)iofes.s to date tlieir 
calendar from the ‘ Creation,’ 3760 years n.c. 

Sacred chronology, or tliat of Scripture, is an 
attempt to harmonise the succession of events 
recorded in the Old Testament, especially witli 
lefereneo to the scmi-tuiditional or preiiistoric 
period preceding the Exodu.s. There aie three 
accounts — the Jewisli, the Samaritan, and the 
Greek Septuagint— amt tlieir dLscreiiancies, though 
referring to the same periods ami succession of 
events, are hopelessly imiooncilahle, Hacred 
chronology divides all time huforo tlie hirth of 
Jesus Christ into three great peiiods (ns in the 
following table) ; and as to the lirfit all the texts 
are at varianou, u’liilo in the middle period the 
Septuagint agrees with the Samaritan, but both 
diner from the Jewish reclvoning by 650 years : 



Jviiloh. 

Sdiniirtt. 

Rcpttitig 1 

Atlaiii to Noali . 

Kino 

1307 

•>9 1*2 

Noah to ALialiam 

2112 

042 

042 

Abruljam to Jesus CJirisL- 

2044 

2044 

2044 

Ovoation. to lucarmition, 

30112 

420J 

52-23 


The ttiree authorities, theiefore, entirely disagree 
a.s to the total period. To complicate the confusion, 
all those results are given dill'erently by dill'erent 
inteijireteiB ; and no leas tlian over two Inmdred 
varying computations have been made as to the 
ilate of the creation, ranging from 3A83 yeare to 
liflSd. The familiar date in English books was 
■1004, following Archbishop Usher’s reckoning. 
At last it became clear through science that 
man’s duty is to strii-e to interpret nature, and to 
■slirhik from ai3.sigiiing any limit to her works 
as to either begiuuing or ending. The Nawtonkm 
chronology was an attempt (publislied posthn- 
inously be it remembered) to rectify some of the 
discrepancieB in sacred and profane lifetovy, by 
combining a critical examination of authors with 
astronomical calculation, s. Eor example, the 
famous date of tlie Argonautio expedition was, by 
an iiigeniouB application of the precession of the 
euuiiioxes, assigned by Newton to forty-three yeans 
after the death of Solomon, or 937 B.O. (Hafos), 
a date utterly inadmissible. For the expeilition, 
if indeed it ever took place, must have preceded 
tlie siege of Troy, wliich i,s ascribed to U84 B.O. 

' The Hegira ( Heel jrah ) or epoch of the Mo.sleiii era 
is dated Friday, 15tli July 622, the New-yeav’.s Day 
of the Arabian year, or, as otliere say, from the 16th. 
The Mohanmiedan year being strictly lunar— from 


the primitive reckoning liy months instead of years 
—the calendar requires seieial adjustments from 
time to time by niean-s of tables arranged according 
to cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen have 
354 days and the otlier.s 355. The yirincipal festivals 
of the Moslems are the New-year, the birth of the 
Piophet, the taking of Constantinople, and the 
Grand Bairani (q.v. ). 

From these minor systems of chronology we at 
once pahn to that of oiir present era, which, though 
begun as it were accidentally, nnenforced by the 
authority and command of 'emperors, kings, or 
councils, seems destined soon to assert universal 
predominance. The Christian era (or ‘vulgar era’ 
as older wi iters termed it) has its epoch or point 
of departure deteniiined hy the Gregorian rule— 
viz. : ‘The years are denominated as //erti'f current 
from tlie midnight between tlie 31.st Deceniher and 
the l.st of Januaiy innnediately subsequent to tlio 
With of Christ, accoiding to the riironologioal 
determin.ation of the event liy Dionysius Exiguua.’ 
Now as Dionysius, the obscure author of this 
clirnnolngical scheme, lived in the beginning of 
tlie 6tli century, tliere was no exact determina- 
tion of the epoch ; and it cannot therefore be 
so precisely formulated as other eras of less 
importance. It is generally agreed that the 
hcgiiming of tlie era slmnld have ueon fixed fimii 
two to four years earlier. Another point not 
generally noted is that the coirection of our 
calendar hy Pope Gregory itself wanted eon-ection ; 
because instead of ten days the papal bull sliould 
have enjoined an omission of twelve. His Holindss 
or some adviser proposed the Council of Nice as 
their starting-point in estimating the eiror already 
made, and reckoned therefore from Ist January 
3‘25 .i.D. instead of let January 1 A.D. The only 
wonder Is that hi.s nsfcionomers assented. It nfoy 
further be pointed out that the papal information 
itself is by no means the best that could have betii 
devised ; and that long before that date, in 1079 A.D. , 
Omar, a Persian astronomer, actually proposed a 
scheme which wnnlil adjust the years ami days not 
only more exactly, but much more simply. Omar’s 
rule, shortly, was; (1) Interealate a day every 
fourth year, but (2) intercalate during the thirty- 
third year instead of the thirty-second. B-y tliis 
scheme live thousand years must elapse before a 
further correction is made — \ i/.. of one day, wherems 
hy Gregory’s rule a correction of three days is 
necessary within four tlionsand years. In tliis 
connection maybe noted the extremely ingenious 
mode by which the new .style was adopted in 
Sweden — viz. by deciding to" liave no leap-i’enm 
between 1696 and 1744. 

From the mode of fixing the eiioch of tlie existing 
era as indicated above, it is manifest that, 
since there is no 0 A.D. and no 0 B.O., we must 
diminish the sum of the nominal yeara B.C. and 
A.D. by unity to find tlie interval. TJiiis the years 
between 1st January 753 B.C. and 1st Jonuai’y 1888 
A.D. oie not 2641 but 2640. Tlie epoch 1st Jannai'y 
1 A.D. wa.s first, as we have seen, established by 
measuring hackwaitls according to the estimate of 
Dionysius Exigiras in 527 A.D. ; and when measured 
forwards from other epochs ive find that onr era 
date.s from 1st January of the fourth year of the 
194tli Olympiad = 763 A.ti.c, = 4714 of the Julian 
period. 

That hrings onr subject to an era, which, theo- 
retically at least, is the most important in the 
science of chronology. The epoch of our existing 
era i.s not well suited for technical purposes, 
ns all astronomers and elironologists allow, because 
the birth of Christ is too recent an event ; thus 
enhancing tlie difficulty of fixing the relation 
between the different systems, and of expressing 
a date or period of one era exactly in terms <rf 
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aiiotlier. Tlierefore, a< Falii-enlieit cliose 

for his zero a mark thirty-two ilegi'ees helow 
freezing-point, in order to avoid negative mea^iure- 
ments, so tlie Julian period had its epoch fixed 
to 1st January 4713 B.c. , a point of time 
antecedent to all other epochs, in order that its 
era should he a convenient standard to which all 
other chronological systems can he dill'erentially 
referred. Its length is 79SO Julian or Metonic 
years, the product of 2S (Solar jieriodj, 19 (Lunar 
period), and 15 (Indiction), and thus con-stitutes 
a gi’eat cycle embracing and unifying three sub- 
ordinate cycles which are constantly referred to : 

EPOGH.S AND LEADING EVENTS IN OHRON 


hecau.se the year 471,3 B.c. is the mo.st recent date 
when those important periods began exactly all 
together. With the further development of teilini- 
cal chronology, and a more scientilic treatment of 
history and ethnology, we may look for a much 
wider nse and appreciation of the Julian period as 
a cycle comprehending all really historic time, and 
fultiliing certain astronomical conditions of the first 
impoi-tance. When the year of the Julian peiiod 
is knoivn, the corresponding date for any of the 
subordinate cycle.s is easily found, and conversely. 
We subjoin a table for the comparison of some 
.selected date.s : 

LOGV REFEREED TO THE JULI-tN PERIOD. 




Couimon Djkte 


Bl.jHth. 

rcir 

n.C. 

Babybiiia already chilised nnder the Accadians 

Jan. 

1 

1 

4713 

'Venial equinox coincident with solar perigee 

March 21 

625 

40S0 

Ecliiwe db'JtrvatfniH recorded by Ciiiiiese astronomer-. 

... 


1864 

2SD0 

Aryans settle in the Punjab 



2714 

C. 2000 

Palace built in Nineveh 




1360 

Exodus of Htibiews from Egypt according to u*cent Egyptologists. 



3304 

1320 

Temple dedicated at Jenisalein 

May 

1 

liGOO 

1015 

Greek era of the Olympiads 

July 

1 

Si>38 

770 

Latin era of the Founding of Rome (Varronian epoch A.U.C 

April 

22 

3D61 

75.3 

Era of Nttbonassar, prince of Rabyldn, the epoch used by Ptolemy 

Fed). 

20 

3907 

747 

Asaur-bani-pal king— golden age of A-ssyria 



4046 

668 

Eclipse of Thales (Heiodotus), identitled bv inortorn nslumomers ... 

May 

25 

4121 

585 

Era of Buddha 



4171 

543 

Babylonia conquered by Cyrus 

July 


4170 

53S 

Pericles supreme at Athens golden age of Greece 



4270 

444 

Metonic Cycle (nstrounimcal epoch) 

.liiiy 

IS 

421)2 

432 

Reformation of the calendar by Julius C.vsar 

Jan, 

1 

4069 

46 

Dionysian or Cliri.stian era— epocli not pmpn.awl till 627 A.n 

Jan. 

1 

4714 

’ i 

Hegira, the flight of Mohammed— epoch of the Moslem cm 

.Inly 

15 

5335 

022 

Summer solstice coincident with soiar perigee 

June 

21 

6050 

1240 

Fall ofGnnstaiitinople 

May 

20 

6160 

1463 

Ameiiea diseoveretl by Columbus 

Oct. 

11 

6205 

1122 

French Revolution 

July 

1-1 

5502 

1780 

Omupletion of lirsfc Julian period 

Dee. 

B1 

70S0 

S2U7 

Autumnal equinox coincident with solar perigee 

Sept 

21 

11106 

6488 


The Julian period or cycle in its modern form 
was proposed by Jo.seph Scaliger, but the tlreek.s 
of Constantinople appear to he the authors of it. 
Its exact epoch is noon of 1st Jaimary 4713 b.c. 
for the meiidian of Alexandria, which was chosen 
as being that to which Ptolemy had referred the 
era of Nahonassav already dheuaaed. Scaliger has 
the best right to the title of father of chronology, 
often given to Erato.sthenea. 

The astronomer Laplace in recent time.s proposed 
another univereal era not so practical in its bearing 
on political chronology. He calculated that about 
4000 years B.c. the major axis of the earth's orbit 
coincided with the line of the equinoxe.s, and that 
in 1250 A.D, tliev were at right angles. In the 
latter year, therefore, he proposed to fix the univer- 
sal epoch whence the whole world should reckon, 
the vernal equinox to he the first day of the firat 
year, when the solar perigee coincided with the 
summer solstice. With Laplace’s e.stimate may he 
compared the dates of coincidence with the solar 
perigee which are tabulated above. 

There are many other instances of astronomical 
chronology overlapping and influencing political 
chronology. Thus, by reckoning back we are able 
to identify the time and place of some remarkable 
eclipses, such as that of Thales (see in table 
above), which camsed the suspension of a battle 
between the Medes and Persians. Another striking 
verification was by that of Larissa, the Niraroud of 
Mr Layard. Scottish history furnishes another 
recent iastance. We read that when King Haeo 
sailed from Bergen ivith his Norse fleet to punish 
the king of Scotland, he put in at Ronaldsvoe in 
Orkney, which was then subject to him, and that 
there the .sun appeared as a thin bright ring. Sir 
David Brewster found by computation tliat there 


wa.s an annular eclip.se of the sun passing over 
Orkney on 5th August 1263, about one o’clock. 
Two months afterwards Haco was defeated at 
Largo, and Alexander annexed the Hebrides to 
Scotland. ‘The ring at Ronaldsvoe was an evil 
portent.’ Snell verifications in chronology are de- 
pendent on tlie testimony of contemporary writers. 
Other valuable information has been denved from 
coins, medals, monuments, and inscriptions. 

To treat adequately many of the important rami- 
fications of our subject i.s here impossible, and we 
have therefore only' passed under review tlie main 
features of the science as a whole. One depart- 
ment, however, of political or technical chron- 
ology deserves special attention from its interest to 
antiquarie.s and lawyers as well as to liistorians— - 
viz. the metliod of assigning events to their re.spec- 
tive yeara, or fixing their date.s as it i.s called, 
either by verifying in cases of doubt, or reconciling 
and correcting in case.s of discrepancy, ineonsht- 
ency, and contradiction. How, tor exam))le, can 
the following date.s be accounted for — all printed in 
the same month of the same year, 1705? In the 
London Gazette of l,3tli February is given a trans- 
lation of whioli there i.s an ahriilghiciit in tlie 
Edinhurr/h Courant of the I9Lli, yet the original 
passage it in the Amstmlani Ckigrttc, dated 22d 
rebniavy. 

The first cause of .such discrepancies is the difl’er- 
ence of stoles (see Calendaii), which occasions 
.seeming blunders of ten, eleven, or twelve day.s, 
according to the century'. As 170 y'ears elapseil 
before England adopted the neiv style, the cliief 
Roman Catholic eouiitriea being followed by Poland 
(158G), Hungary (1587), Stvasburg (1682), German 
Protestant States (1700), and Tiiscany (1749 or 
1761), all in diflerent j'ears, there was ample 
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room left foi' discrepancies as to 

dates. 

Besides differing rii tlie style — i.e. Jnlian or 
(iregorian — two nations frequently began the year 
at different times. A Scottisli writer assigned' the 
e.xecution of Charles I. to 1G49, and liis English 
contemporary to 1648, thougli liotli agreeing as to 
the month and day beoanse in Scotland the year 
Tjeo'.^n ivith the Ist of Jannaiy, ns it had done since 
1600, and in England the 2jth March was still New- 
year’s Day. Throughout Europe there was much 
vaiiation in this resiiect, not only between one 
country and another, but even in the same country 
as between one time and another, a.s well ms between 
its different provinces at the same time. The most 
common New-year's Days were these four — (a) 2oth 
December; (b) 25th March; (c) Easter; {d) 1st 
January. Tims England used both the first and 
second from the 6th eentury to 1066 ; the fourth 
till 1153 ; then the second till the day after 31,st 
December 1751, which was called 1st Jann.avy 
1752. Scotland used the second till 1599, when 
the day after 31at Deoemher 1599 w.as called Ist 
January 1600. France under C'liailcmagne used 
the first, and afterwards also the third and seeond 
till 1663. The 25th March was originally cliosen 
by Dionysius Exiguus, the author of our pre.sent 
era, as being tlie Antmiiciatioir— e.^actly nine 
nmntlis before Christmas. A survival of its use in 
England appears in tiie annual Treasury aeeounls, 
and in preserving Lady-day ns a quarter-day. 

In many Englisli dooumonts before 2d yeptember 
1752, owing to the delay in accepting tlie Gregorian 
reformation, we find a date thus, 12th Fol>ruary I7(lj 
or 1706-7, meaning 1706 if the year begin on 25th 
JIaroh, or 1707 if it begin on the Ist of Jaiinary. 
This ambiguity of course only applies to days 
falling between Ist January and 24tli March. 

A tliircl cause of error or uncertainty arose from 
dating ancient -writings not only by saints’ days 
and olinrcli festivals, but by some Latin psalm or 
other portion of the service wliioh the clergy ( who 
of course were generally the clerks) associated with 
the day in question. Thus we fmd as a date ( 18th 
century) ‘tlie Wednesday next after Deus ipii 
emintibus,' and (in 1610) ‘the Sunday on -which 
the church sings Ileddite mm sunt Ccesdris Oeesnn.’ 
A Scottish parliament or 1318 mot at Scone ‘on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St Andrew the 
Apostle ; ’ and an English one of 1399 is only dated 
in a contemporary account liy the phrase 'on 
Monday the feast of St Faith tlie Virgin. ’ 

A special complication arose from dating docu- 
ments, and especially all state papers, by the year 
of the king’s reign, as already referred to. Even in 
Rymer’s Fo’.dcra, a work of the highest importance 
in Englisli clironology, we find that from this cause 
many of the public papers from Ricliard I. to 
Edward IV. are misdated by a whole year. Our 
early sovereigns dated their reign from tlie corona- 
tion, and tlie writers of history frequently assumed 
that every king’s succes.sion ivas olliciaily dated 
from the day of his jiredecessor’s death. In tlie 
case of popes of Eome, moreover, soavedy any 
two of them in immediate succession, until recent 
times, dated or computed on the same principle ; 
and .some of them vary their methods even within 
tlieir own reigns. In tliia connection may ho noted 
a clerical error in the Scottish records of David II., 
where after his return from captivity every date of 
his reign is given one year sliort. Frequently too 
in puhlic doouments, both Englisli and Scottisli, we 
read ‘King Henry,’ ‘King Edward,’ ‘King Robert,’ 
or ‘ King James,’ witliout further qualification; so 
that for purposes of chronology we must study the 
penmanship, the style and wording, the seal, and 
above ail the names of the persons enumerated. 
Even then the antiquary or liistoiian is sometimes 


unable to reduce the date of an iiistrninent or 
letter within a narrower range than fifty or even 
a hundred years. 

_ A reference to contemporary lilstory will some- 
times fix the date. For example, there are two 
acts in the Scottish statute-book whicti are thus 
dated — one, ‘ at Aberdeen in Lent next after the 
coming in Scotland of Vivian the Legate of the 
Apo.stolic See ; ’ tlie other, at Stirling, ‘ on tlie 
Monday next before tlie feast of St Margaret tlie 
Maiden next after the lirsb coronation of Philip 
king of the French.’ From these data -w'e can 
assign their dates as 1177 and 1130 respectively. 

RtWtVjf/ra^Pi//.— Scaliger's I)e Emendatione Eemimrum 
(1583); Usher’s Annalcs V. and N. Testamenti \ 

Sir I. Newton’s Chronolnijii Amended (1728) ; L'Art de 
V6i-ijicr les Dates (1818-31); Hersohel’s Astronomy; 
Ideler’s Lehvbuch (1831); Clinton’s EasU, itc. ; Chran- 
oloffy of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas (1838); Brinok- 
inann’a Handbiieh (1882) ; Woodward and Cates’s Ency- 
dopiedia, of Chronolouy (1872); Whitworth’s Ghwcli- 
man’s Almanac from ISOl to J£W(1883); Brockniann’e 
System der Ghronoloyie (1883). 

Chrouo'inctcr, or time-ineasni-er, is the name 
given qirincipally to such time-keepers as are used 
for determining the longitude at sen. The mechan- 
ism of a poclcet clironoinoter is essentially the same 
as that of a comnion watch ; only the size is gener- 
ally greater, and the balance-wheel is compensated 
for variations of temperature. See Hoeolog-jt. 

CliroTio.Sf.ope, an instrm-nent contrived by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone to measure the duration of 
certain sliort-lived luminous phenomena, such as 
tlie velocity of Jiglit, or the aloctrio spark, of wliioli 
tlie eye itself can be no judge, owing to the per- 
sistence of impre.ssions on the eye after the cause 
of sensation has ceased. The plienomenon is ob- 
served by rellection in a mirror in suoli rapid 
motion liliat tlie image of the Imninoua object 
would ajipear to descrilie a circular arc the length 
of wliieh must be a measure of the duration of tlie 
light. The electric .spark is found by tliis test to 
have no duration, because its image in the mirror 
is a more point. The ehronoscope has also been 
used for measuring the time of llight of projectiles. 
By means of it Foucault even determined the differ- 
ence of the velocity of light wlien passing tln'ongh 
air and water, and thus deduced the corresponding 
indices of refraction. 

Glll’iulilll, a town of Bohemia, 74 miles ESE. 
of Prague by rail. It manufactures sugar, beer, 
alcohol, and artificial manure, and has important 
horse-markets. Pop. (1880) 11,886. 

Chrysalis, or Che-v-salid, a term originally 
applied to tlio golden-coloured resting stages in the 
life-history of many butterflies, hut sometimes ex- 
tended to all forms' of pnpm or nymplis— tliat i.s, to 
the second stages in the history of insects wliich 
undergo complete metamorpliosLs. It is the .stage 
which results from the fasting quiescence of the 
generally active and voracious larva or oatei'pillar, 
and also, of course, the stage which after one or 
rarely two moults awakens into the winged insect 
or imago. During the -rvhole or part Of its often 
irvoloiiged existence, the impa or chrysalid is ex- 
ternally quiescent ; but internally inost profound 
structural changes are going on, which amount in 
many ease.s to a thorough reconstruction, and 
always result in the development of wings and 
sexual organs. Chrysalids vary greatly in degree 
and duration of quiescence, in habit, in the con- 
dition of their appendages, and in the develop- 
ment of external covering. The colours also I'ai-y 
greatly, and in some ca.ses the golden or otherwise 
coloured appearance is doubtless protective. They 
are generally found hidden away in protected 
corners, or underground, or suspended from the 
leaves of plants. The completion of the internal 
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recoiLStriiction. iss isoon followed by a wnthin<< 
lostle^shnesy, in the e(>ui*ae of wliicli the eliTOalis 
frees itself from eucumbnuiees, and emerije-' 



Various forms of Cliryaah’s : 

CjOiange-tiv butterfly, 6,black-veuied\vliitpbutteifly;c,ji\vaIlott- 
tallcii bnfctcrtlj ; d, purple pmpernr ; e, sil^e^^\a!5hedlVlt1llaly; 
/, Duke of Burgiuidy fritillary. 

into fieeclom and flight. Mr Poiilton has made 
some e.vceedinglv l)eautiful exijeriineiits on the 
effect of Bxterna'l surroundings on pupte, and has 
shown how gilded surroundings are associated 
with the appearance of gilded olirysalid.«. See 
BuTrUEFLV, CATERriLL.VR, INSECTS, MeTA- 
MOKPHO.SIS. 

Cliry, Still' tliClUHia ( Gr. , ‘ gol<l-Jlou-er' ), a genu.s 
of plants of the natural order Conipositic, .sub-order 
porymhiferat ; having a hemispherical or nearly flat 
involucre, with iiubiicated scales, which are hieiu- 
hraneous at the margin, a naked receptacle, tlio 
florets of the disc tubular and heunaphrodite, tho.se 
of the ray .strap-.sLaped and female, the fruit desti- 
tute of pajipus. The species of this genus are 
annuals, perennials, or .shnihhy ; and all have 
leafy stem-s. They are natives chiefly of the 
temperate parts of the Old 'World. C. Icucan- 
thcmiiui, the Ox-eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, is ahiindant 
in fields, meadows, and gias.sy places of woods 
in Europe and North America. It has large 
flowers, with white ray and yellow disc. It is 
often a trouble.soma weed among hay and iu iias- 
turea ; being perennial, and having a creeping 
brittle root-stock, it is not easily extirpated. It 
is common in Britain, which has several other 
native species, C. segeium (Corn Marigold), a 
frequent weed in. cornfields, whioli is an annual, 
with large deep yellow florvers ; C. inodormn 
(Scentless Chrysanthemum), an annual witli erect 
Itranoliing habit, leaves lilce the camomile, and 
white flowers; and C, paHheiiium—Pip'ctJn-um 
partheiiiuin of some botanists — Common Eeverfew, 
a perennial, prohahly originally spread from culti- 
vation, hut now at least apparently indigenous to 
a great part of Britain. Of the latter, the Golden 
Feather, so commonly used in designs in the flower- 
arden, and a compact fi’ee-floweiing form with 
oulde flowers, ai'ft two useful and well-marked 
varieties. From C, inodontm has also recently 
evolved a variety with pure white double flowers, 
of great value to those who cater for cut flowers, 
the colour and form being desirable and the crop 
enormou.s. The Paris Doi^ or Marguerites, whirm 
have recently become so popular as greenhouse 
and bedding plants, are forms of 0. frntescens and 
Cf. jnnnaHJkhm^ the latter a native of Madeira, 
the fornrei; of tlic. Canaries. The old-fashioned 


yellow ami wliite chrysanthemum of our cottage- 
gardens, is C. corduarium, a native of Sicily and 
North iWrica. C. cariimtzim, a pretty annual 
'.pecie.s from Barhaiy, is sometimes seen in garden-^ 
in this country treated as a tender annual. The 
most favoured \species, however, with gardenei-s of 
this and other counti'ies is C. einense, sometimes 
also named C. indkiim. It rvas introduced in 
1764, and has incre<a.sed iu vaiietie.s immensely 
since then. In 1S32 there were only about forty 
known ; now they are to be leckoned by Iniii. 
dieds, and the nnm- 
liers are yearly being 
lukled to. Long before 
it wai kno wn in Europe 
the gardener’s of China 
:ind Japan -svere enthu- 
siastic cultivators of 
the flower; and it gives 
it* name in the latter 
country to the liighest 
Older of honour — ‘ The 
Oirler of the Gohlen 
Flower.' The colours 
.aiee.vceedingly \ ariouH 
juid beautiful, and the 
foim of tlie florver- 
heads ill some varieties 
is marked by the most 
perfect symmetry, 
while in otlier.s it 
assiime.sa medusa-like 
chaiacter, with nniiier- 
ous twi&tcd thread-like 
florets of several inches 
in length. Tlie cir- 
ciiiiistauce that it may 
be had in flower dur- 
ing the late autumn 
mouths ami far into 
w inter, couided with 
its [irofu.se flowering 
quality and its simple cultural reiiuiroiiieiits, 
lenders it a universal favourite. Cuttings ’are 
struck in November, Decemhei, aud January. 
They I’equire no lieat, hut merely protection from 
frost, and till they .strike root they must he kept 
in a close case away from draught. The soil they 
deliglit iu most is a rich loam, with decomposeil 
manure, a third of the latter to tivo-thirds of the 
former. They should he iihiccd out of doois from 
May till the heginning of October, when they 
must he lioused to protect them from frost. See 
Biirbidge, The Vkrymnikemiim : its History and 
Cidtureiim). 

CJiryselephaiitiiie (Gr,, from chrysos, ‘gold,’ 
aucl etephiis, ‘ivory’), the art of making statues 
jointly of gold and ivory, was extensively practised 
amongst tlie Greeks. It developed out of the art 
of ivood-carving, the diapories of the wooden 
figures being gihled for oniainant, ivliilo the faces, 
hands, &c. were painted white. Then the un- 
covered parts of the body came to be made of 
marble, producing Acrolitbs ( q.v. ) ; and nltimatcly 
ivory wa,s used, ivith gilding or gold-plating. 
Tlie hulk of the figure continued to ho made of 
wood, or wood and clay; thin gold plates were 
fastened over the parts intended to represent cloth- 
ing, while on the fleshy parts small plates of ivory 
were skilfully laid. The colossal works executed 
by Phidias in the time of Pericles are the most 
famous of this cla,ss, the greatest being the Athene 
on the Acropolis, which repr-esented the goddess 
iu arinonr, covered with a long robe, and the 
famous olympian Zeus, executed in tho same 
materials jsee Colossus). The couihiuation of 
gold and irmry was chiefly used in statues of the 
gods ; hence it was regarded a« blameworthy arro- 
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sauce when the Macetloiiian Icings had their family ■ 
statues made of chryHelephantine woik. See 
Sculpture. 

Clll'ysippilS, an eminent Stoic philosopher, 
was horn about 280 B.C. , at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Athens wlien still a youth, and devoted 
himself with ardoim to philosopliy. His principal 
master was Cleantlies, but he is said to have 
studied also under tlie academic teaclievs, Aicesi- 
laus and Lacydes. He liad the reputation of being 
tlie keenest di.sputant and best logician of his age. 
so much so that people used to say ; ‘ If the gods 
make use of dialectic, it can oidy bo that of Chry- 
sippus. ' Although he did not create a new system, 
and explained the physical universe like the rest 
of hi.s scliool, in morals ho modified the more ex- 
treme views of tlie earlier Stoics. Clirysippus 
seldom w’rote less than 500 lines a day, and is said 
to have composed more than 700 works. Of these 
hut a few fragment.s remain, which "were edited hy 
Petersen in 1827. See Zeller’s great work on the 
history of Greek philosopliy. 

Clir.ysis (‘golden-wasp’), a genus of hyinenop- 
terous ‘insects, type of a family Chrysidiu, with 
about 400 species. Tlieir systematic position is not 
far from that of the true wasps. The French call 
them GiiSpcs dories {‘gilded wasps’), and they 
sometimes receive the English names of Golden- 
tailed and Ruby-tailed Flies. They delight in 
sunshine, and may' be seen poi.sed in the arr — the 
motion of their wings being so vapid as to render 
the body alone of the insect visible, 

ClU’ysobalaiieas, a sub-order of llosacete 
(q.v.j, presenting close aflinities through Cms- 
alpiiiefo to Legnminosic. Tlie 180 species are 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and Africa, The fruit of many 
is eatable, as the Cocoa Plum (q.v.) of the West 
Indies (Chrysobalanus). Tlie Rornels of some 
resomhlo sweet-almonds, notably those of Ada 
dulcis, and other species of Guiana. A useful oil 
is expi'e.s,secl from the seeds of Prinsopja utilis, a 
spiny Himalayan plant. 

Clirysobcryl (Or., ‘golden beryl’), a gem 
almost as hard as sapphire, and the finer specimens 
of whicli are very beautiful, particuhu^' those 
which exhibit an oimlescent play of light. Lapi- 
daries sometimes call it oriental or opalescent 
chrysolite. It is of a green colour, inclining to 
yellow, seini-transparenh or almost transparent, 
and has double refraction. It occurs crystalliseil 
in six-sided xirisms ; often in maoles, or twin 
crystals. It is found occasionally in granite, but 
more frequently in gnei.ss and mica-scliist ; some- 
times it occurs in sandstone or in alluvial soil 
derived from tlie disintegration of schistose rocks. 
Localities for its occurrence are the Ural Moun- 
tains, Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, and Connecticut. It 
is composed of alumina, glucina, and small pro- 
portions of ferric oxide, titanic acid, and sesqui- 
oxide of chromium — the alumina being about 80 
per cent, of the whole. The ohrysoheryl of the 
ancients was a dill'erent mineral, xirohably the 
Chrysopiase (q.v.) of the moderns. 

Chrysocolla, an ore of Copper (q.v.). 

ClU'ys'olite (Gr., ‘goldeu-stone’), a mineral 
composed of silica, magnesia, and protoxide of 
iron ; of a fine yellowish-green colour, with vitre- 
ous lustre ; transparent, and having double refrac- 
tion ; in hardness, about equal to quartz; arid 
with conohoidal fracture. It often crystallises in 
four-sided or six-sided prisms, variously modified. 
Very fine specimens are brought from Egypt and 
from some pai’ts of the Bast, also from BrazU. 
Chrysolite is used by jewellers as an ornamental 
stone, but is not highly valued. Oliviw, or com- 


mon chrj’solite, is an iinpoitant rock-forming 
mineral. It is dark yellowish-green in colour, 
and occurs generally in somewhat rounded grains 
or coiToded crystals in some igneous rocks, such 
as the basalts. Occasionally large gi-anular masse-s, 
which may have a rectangular outline, are met 
with in lavas — some of them weighing as mueli as 
301b. 

Clirysolo'ras, Manuel, the first to transplant 
Greek literatme into Italy, was horn at Constan- 
tinople in the middle of the 14th century a.d. 
About the year 1391 he was sent by the Byzantine 
emiieror, Jolm Palreologus, to England and Italy 
to entreat assistance against the Turks, and in 
1397 he left his native land and went to Florence, 
where, as teacher of Greek literature, he was 
highl.y esteemed and admiied. Leonardo Bruno, 
Poggius, Philelphus, Gnarinus of Verona, and 
other eminent scholais were among his pupils. He 
wag afterwards employed by Pope Gregory XII. in 
an attempt to promote a union of tbe Gieek with 
tlie Roman Church, and in 1413 went with Jolm 
XXIII. to the Council of Constance, where he died 
1415. His chief work was Mrotemata, a Greek 
grammar (Venice, 1484). — hlanuel Chrysoloras 
must he distinguished from his nephew, John 
C iiBYSOLORAS, who also went to Italy and gave 
instruction in Greek. 

Chrysoincla. See Colorado Beetle. 

Chrysopliylliim. See Stab Apple. 

Clu’ys'oiH'ase (Gr. ehrysoa, ‘gold,’ piYwon, ‘a 
leek’) is meiely a variety of chalcedony, but is 
valued far above common chalcedony as an oina- 
mental stone ; its reputation as a iirecious stone is 
much liigher on the Continent than in this country. 
It is ol a fine leek or apple-gieen colour in choice 
.specimens, but infeiioi’ ones exliibit otlier shades of 
green, and it is sometimes spotted with yellowish- 
brown. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or 
pearls. Unfortunately, it is ajpt to lose its colour 
through time, particularly if kept in a warm 
place. 

Chrysoi>.s. See Cleg. 

Clirys'ostoin, St John (Gr. GhrysostSmos, 
‘golden-mouthed ; ’ so named from the splendour of 
Ins eloquence), was horn at Antioch about 347 A.D. 
His mother, Anthusa, was a pious woman, wholly 
devoted to her son. who grew up under her loving 
instructions into an earnest, gentle, and serious 
youth, pajjsing through, as Neander significantly 
observes, none of those wild, dark struggles with 
sinful passions wliich left an ineifaoeahle impress 
on the soul of Augustine, and gave a sombre eolour- 
ing to his whole theology. He studied oratory 
under the famous heathen rhetorioiaii, Libanius, 
and began the career of an advocate; but, soon 
dissatisfied with tliis, he placed himself for three 
years under the instruotion of Bishop Meletius, hy 
whom in his twenty-tliird year he was baptised 
and ordained an miagnosics or ‘ Reader. ’_ After 
six years sirent as a monk in the mountains near 
Antioch, an illness forced him to i eturn in 380 to 
that city, whore he was ordained deacon hy Bishop 
Meletius in 381, and presbyter hy Bishop Flavianus 
in 386. The eloquence, eainestness, and practical 
toneol his preacliwg excited the attention of Jews, 
heathens, and heretics, and secured for him the 
reputation of the greatest orator of the ancient 
church. In 398 the Emperor Arcadius elevated 
him to the arohiepiscopate of Constantinople. 
Chrysostom immediately began to restrict the 
expenditure in wMoli his predecessors had indulged, 
and hestoived so large a portion of his revenues on 
hospitals and other charities that he gained the 
surname of 'John the Almoner.’ He also en-- 
deavoured to reform the lives of the clergy, and 
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.sent monks as mist>ionarie.s into Scytliia, _ Persia, 
Palestine, and other lands. His faithful discharge 
of his duties, e.specially in reproof of vioe.s, excited 
the enmity of the patriarch Theopliilus and of 
the Enipiess. Eudoxia, tv ho succeeded in deposing 
and hanisliing him from tlie capital in 403. He 
was soon recalled, to he banished again in 404. 
After a short stay at Hicisa, he was removed to 
tlie little town of Cucu.su.s, in the desert parts of 
the Taurus Afountaina. Even here his zeal was 
not abated. He laboured for the conversion of the 
Persian.? and Goths in the neighbourhood, and 
wrote the seventeen letters or rather moral e.s.says 
to Olympias, to whom he also addressed a treatise 
on the propo-sition — ‘None can huit the man who 
will not hurt himself.’ The intercession of Inno- 
cent T. of Rome and the Empeior Honorius only 
moved Arcadiu-s to order that he should he more 
remotely banished to Pityus on the Eiixine, at the 
very verge of the Eastern Roman empire. Accord- 
ingly, the old man. was made to travel on foot, and 
W'itli his bare head exposed to a burning sun. This 
cruelty pioved fatal. Cliry.sostom died on tlie way 
at Comana, in Pontus, Septemher 14, 407 A.D., 
blessing God with his dying lips. A sect sprang 
up after his death called Johaiiiiists, who refasecl 
to acknowledge his successors ; nor did they return 
to the general communion till 438, when the Arch- 
bishop Preclus prevailed on the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. to bring back the body of the saint to 
Con.stantinople, where it was solemnly interred, 
the emperor himself publicly imploring the pardon 
of Heaven for the crime of his parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia. The Greek Church celebrates the 
festival of Chrysostom on the 13th of November; 
the Roman, on the 27th of January. St Cliry- 
so,stom’s works are very numerous,^ and consist of 
Homilies on parts of Scripture andpointsof doctrine; 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of which 
have perished ; Epistles addressed to various 
people; Treatises on different subjects, such as 
Providence, the Priesthood, and the like; and 
Liturgies. Of these the most valuable, as well as 
the most studied, are the Homilies, which are 
rightly_ helil to be superior to everything of tlie 
kind in ancient Christian literature. Tiiomas 
Aquinas said he would not give in exchange those 
on St Matthew for the wliole city of Paris. Hei'c 
his exegesis is sound, practical, and very ‘ English,’ 
in_ Cardinal Newman’.s phrase. In geneial he 
rejects the allegorical system of interpretation, and 
adheres to the grammatical, basing his doctrines 
and sentiments on a rational apprehension of the 
letter of Scripture. He is, however, far from being 
a bibliolater. He recogiiised the presence of a 
human element in the Bible as welt as a divine ; 
and, instead of attempting by forced and artificial 
hypothese.s to reconcile wliat be thouglit irreconcil- 
abte in Scripture statements, he frankly admitted 
the existence of contiadictions, and sliaped his 
theory of inspHation accordingly. But liis greatest 
excellence lay in that power, springing from the 
fervour and holiness of his heart, by which the 
consciences of the proud, the worldly, and the 
profligate were awakened, and all were made to 
feel the reality of the gospel message. Tlie histo- 
rian Sozomen says of him, that he was ‘mighty 
to speak and to convince, surpassing all the oratora 
of his time.’ The .surname Clirysostom was first 
applied sometime after his death, and is first found 
in Isidore of Seville, ndio died in 636. 

The best edition of St Chrysostom’s works is that 
of Bernard de Montfaucon in 13 vols. folio ( Paris, 
1718-38; reprinted bythe Abhd Migne, Paris, 1863), 
which was largely based on the splendid edition of 
Sir Henry Savile, printed at a cost of £8000 ( Eton, 
8 vols. 1613), ‘the first work of learning on a great 
scale,’ says Hallam, ' published in England.’ Some 


of the Homilies are translated in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. 

See the older church historians ; and ct. the moderns, 
e-speoially Neander, both in his History and in his special 
book on St Clirysostom, tran.slated by J. C. Stapleton 
(1838). See also Thierry, Chrysostom el I’lmpSratnce 
Eudoxie (2d ed. Paris, 1874); Newman’s Hislorkal 
Sketches (1873) ; W. E. W. Stephens, St Chrysostom ; HU 
Life and Times (1872); K. AW Busk, Life and Times of 
C/iryM«tonr(188o); andP. H, Chase, Chrysostom (1887). 

Chrysotype, a pbotograpbic process, the result 
being produced mainly by a .solution of chloride of 
gold. See Photogeaphy. 

€hub {Leuciscus cephaliis), a fisli of the carp 
family Cyprinidee, of the same genus with the 
roach, dace, bleak, minnow, &c. The colour i.s 
bluish-black on the upper parts, pa,ssing into white 
on the belly ; the cheeks and gill-covers rich golden 
yellow, llie weight rarely exceeds 5 lb. It is 
plentiful in the rivers of England, and occurs in 
some of those of the south-west of Scotland, in 
Europe, and in Asia Minor. It .spawns in April 



and May, and come.s into condition again by the 
end of June or early ui July. It jirefers rapid 
water and a clear bottom, and often hides in liofua. 
Its diet is very mixed. It is not much esteemed 
for the table. The .‘scales have been used for 
making aijilicial pear). See Peael.s. The com- 
mon Ameidoan chub is the Leucosomus rhotheus. 

Chubb, Chaele.s, looksmitli, was patentee of 
several important improvements in ‘detector’ locks, 
originally patented by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb 
of Portsea, in ISIS. lie was in the hardware busi- 
ness at AVinchester and Portsea previous to his 
settlement in London, wliere lie died, 16tli May 
1845. Under lii.s son and successor, Jolm Chuhh 
( 1816-72), further patents were taken out and 
improvements made in lode,? and safes, and the 
business was greatly developed. 

Cliiibb, Thomas, an English deist, who wrote 
on religions questions during the first half of the 
18th century, was horn at Ea.sl-Harnham near Salis- 
bury in 1679. His father, who had been a maltster, 
died early, consequently his children were poorly 
educated and early set to work. Thomas was first 
apprenticed to a glover in Salisbury, hut his eye- 
sight becoming weak, he became an assistant to a 
tallow-chandler, in which employment he died in 
1746. He had already oontrivetl to pick up con- 
siderahlo learning, when a peru-sal of the 'his- 
torieal preface’ to AVliislon's Priviitiue Christianity 
Revived impelled him to write his own tract, The 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted, wliich AA^histon 
helped him to publish in 1715. Encouraged by the 
patronage of Sir Joseph Jekyll and others, he con- 
tinued to write, and a quarto volume of his tracts, 
ublished in 1730, made his name known to every- 
ody. His opinions drifted nearer and nearer to 
deism, yet he went regularly to his parish church 
and_ regarded the mission, if not tlio person, of 
Christ as divine. Unfortunately his learning was 
far inferior to his natural ability, and his teaching 
lacks distinctness and consistency. TIi.s principal 
works are — A Disao^irse concerning Reason ... a 
sufficient Guide in matters of Rctigion (1731); The 
True Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted (1738), fol- 
lowed by a defence against the critics ; An Enquiry 
into the Ground and Foundation of Religion, where- 
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in it is shown that Eeligion is founded on Nature 
(I73S); and a Discourse on Miracles (1741). The 
best .statement of his views is contained in his 
Eosthumous Works (2 voLs. 1748). 

CliuljTit, or Chupat, a colony in Patagonia, 
so named from a river which drains a large part 
of its area. The entrance to the liver, about 600 
miles S. of the river Plate, is had, hut the liar 
can be crossed liy vessels of from 7 to 12 feet 
draught. Its principal interest lies in its Welsh 
settlement, which 1ms remained almost wholly 
Welsli-speaking. The first .settler.?, 151, arrived 
in July 1865. Epochs in its history have been the 
ahandoninent of the eoloiiy in 1867] the auhse- 
guent return from New Bay ; a twenty months’ 
nearly complete isolation from the outer world, ter- 
minated in 1871. The population, after dwindling 
to 120, ro.se to 690 in 1876, and 1286 in 1883. The 
principal town, Treraw.son, or Rawsonville, about 
5 miles from the .sea, i.s named after Dr Ifawson, an 
Argentine slaLe.?man. Frosts seldom last througli 
the day, fogs are infrequent, EnglLsii grain and 
roots are produced, aiul salt of good quality is 
found. Tliere are a president and council. A 
conce.ssion has been granted for a railway of about 
40 miles to New Bay. 

Cliiiclc-Wiir,s-wi(lo>v. .See Wiiip-rooH- 
Will. 

Chiidleig'Ii, Cape, is ou the nortli coast of 
Labrador, at the entrance of Hudson Strait, 60° 
12' N. lat., 63° 25' W. long. 

Chninblll', a river of Central India, rising in 
the ViiulUyan Mountains, at a height of 2019 feet 
above tlie sea, and entering the Jumna, after a 
generally north-east course of 050 miles. 

C’liiiniUll, the Indian name for a very fine kind 
of quicklime made from calcined shells or from very 
pure limestone, and used for chewing with Betel 
(q.v.), and for plaster. When ohunam is to be used 
for plaster, it is mi.'ted with Hue river-sand, and 
thoroughly beaten up witli water. A little /ayp’ery 
(coarse sugar) is also added. 

Cliilliai'', a fortilied town of India, on the right 
hank of the Uanges, 26 miles SW. of Benares. 
The fortress oontaims Warren Hasting.?’ house, 
now used as infantry barracks, and his atalF- 
qnarters. Pop. (1881 ) 9148. 

CllUX>ra {Chapra’), a town of Beng.al, on the 
Uogra, a mile above its conlluence with the Ganges. 
Pop. ( 1881) 51,670. 

_ CliiKluisa'ca, or Suoke, capital of Bolivia, is 
situated on a mountain-closed tableland, 8825 feet 
above the sea, on a .small tributary of the Pilco- 
niayo. It is the seat of an archbishop, and though 
its hou.ses are mostly of one story, is well built, 
and has a magnihoent cathedral, a small university, 
a Latin school, and a ho.spital. Owing to its mild 
climate, many of the richer miners of Potosi winter 
here, 'fhe 17,000 inlmhitants are mostly a mixture 
of Spaniards and (^uichua Indians. Clmqnisacawas 
founded in 1539 on the .site of an ancient Peruvian 
town of the same name, and was for a time called 
Ciudad da la Plata, fi-om the rich silver-mines in 
the neighbouring mountains ; but the Peruvian 
name signifying ‘ bridge of gold ’ was soon re- 
stored. 'i'lie .second name, Sucre, is derived from 
tile general who in December 1824 fought and 
won the last great battle for colonial independence 
at Ayaoucho. — The southern territory of the same 
name embraces a large portion of the Gran Chaco, 
which extends to the Brazilian frontier. The 
eastern "portion of it is oceupied by w'ild Indian 
tribes, and is low-lying and unwholesome ; the 
climate of the west, among tlie olislioots of the 
Eastern Cordilleras, is liealthy and pleasant, 
Ai'ea, 71,744 sq. m. ; population in 1888, 123,347, 


not inclusive of some 50,000 Indians in the eastern 
plains. 

CJllUfiiito, a town of Peru, once capital of a 
province, on the west shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Pop. 5000. 

€liur. See Coire. 

€hlirclt, the whole body of Cluistians ; the 
Cliristian place of worship ; the clergy ; or a sect or 
denomination of Christians. It is derived from the 
Greek kifrialuon, ‘ belonging to the Lord,’ and that 
from kyrios, ‘ lord j ’ the Anglo-Saxon form is circe, 
the ScottLsli kirk, the German kirche. The kyviaJion, 
the original name of the place of assembly, meant 
accordingly ‘the Lord’s house.’ The Christian 
Church, like every other society, must have a 
certain constitution and rules according to which its 
affairs are admini-stered. It is disputed, hou'ever, 
among Christians, how far tliis constitution has 
been delineel, or tliese rules prescribed by divine 
.authority, and how far they have been left to the 
discretion of men. Tlie form of cburcli government 
depends primarily on the idea entertained of the 
constitution of the churcli. Episcopalians and 
Preahyterians agi'ee that many eongregatioiis are 
to he united under a common govenmicnt j but 
this, according to Episcopalians, should be more or 
les.s absolutely in the hands of bishops, who are 
superior to the mere pastors of congregations ; 
while according to Presbyterians it .should he 
carried on by ministers and elders of these congre- 
gations meeting for this purpose on a footing of 
equality. Congregationalists, or Independents, 
place all church government in the hands of tlie 
meinhcl'S of eacli congregation and the office- 
bearers whom it has elected. This theory of 
churoh government is iiiaintained by many Baptists 
and others who, for various reasons, assume dill'er- 
ent denominations. .See B1.SH01’, Peescyterian- 
ISM, Independents, Methodist-s, 

The present article is mainly devoted to church 
avchitectnre. A general skotoh of the history of 
the Christian Cliureli will be found in this work 
under the head of Ciiuitcn History, while the 
various .sections foriiiiiig the great Christian eoni- 
munions are treated in separate articles — the Church 
of England at ENGLAND, as is that of Scotland at 
Scotland ; again tlie Cliurcli of Home will be 
found at Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Eastern Church at Greek Ciiuech, Heie we may 
merely note the self-explanatory names of the 
following .active organisation.? within the bosom 
of the Anglican Clmrch ; the Chm'oli Associa- 
tion ( founded 1863 for the maintenance of Reforma- 
tion principles); Church Congresses (annual since 
1800); Churcli Building Society (1818); Church 
Defence Institution (1886, to counteract the agita- 
tion for disestablishiiient) ; Churoh Missionary 
Society (founded 1709; seo Missions); Church 
Pcustoral Aid Society (183G, to niaiiitain curates and 
lay agents in densely populated districts); the 
English Church Union (1839, to uphold Anglo- 
Catliolic principles). 

Under Ba.silica some account is given of the 
mode in which the primitive form of the Clni.s- 
tian church or place of assembly originated, and 
whence it derived its eliaracteristic features. In 
course of time the numbers of the clergy increased, 
and a complete liieraroliy, with a fixed liturgical 
service, became established. The simple apse was 
now no longer sufficient, and the presliytery or 
place for the clergy was enlarged. This was effected 
in various ways, sometimes by the erection of a 
low inclosure or choir extending from the pres- 
bytery or raised part in front of the apse, into the 
nave. This ‘ heina ’ or choir served for the aocoin- 
mndation of the clergy and singers, and to it were 
attached on either side two pulpits or ambones, 
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fioni Nvhich the Gobpels and Epibtleo weie read to 
the n’orshippeva asseinhled round the three open 
sides. Sucli an arrangement may still be seen in 
the ancient basilica of San Clemente in Home, 

In other instances the apse is lengtliened east- 
vards so ns to provide adclitional space. An ex- 
ample of this plan occurs at 

S. Apollinare in Classe, near 

C Bavenna. In the Basilican 

cliurche.s the nave remained as 

j at fust, a long simple liall, 

NT sT with side aisles — in which the 

' congregation assembled, tire 

men on one aide, and the 
wonren on the other. Mean- 
wlrile in the East the use of 
the dome liad caused the in- 
N traduction of a variety of 

plans, and in particular the 

fotirr of the Greek cross, which 

p, , _ was conveniently roofed by a 
C ctioi "n • - central doure and four 
'n t! Niirtli Traii4Lit; subsidiary domes over tire four 
S T, aouth Tranaept. ’ arms of tire cross. This plan 
.suggested the transept or 
portion with high roof at right angles to the nave; 
and it is easy to see how the wide space in the 
Basilican clruiclres between the nave and apse, 
in wliicli stood the altar, might also he enlarged 
so as to form a transept. Tire above is wliat 
actually happened in the south of France. The 
Venetian merchants introduced the above Oi-eek 
domed design at Perigueux, where they had repro- 
duced in tne lltlr centu^' a copy of St Mark’s 
of Venice; and we find in the ciiurolres of that 
district a transept introduced from an early period, 
having several apses to the east, and side aisles like 
the nave. 

It was especially necessary iir the chuvclies of the 
irronasterles that there should he ample accommoda- 
tion for the monks in the portion of the church set 
apart for them. This probably led to the lengthen- 
ing of the choir, but in tire earlier Cistercian 
churches, although the transept is introduced, there 
is ito projection to the east except the central and 
side apses. But when tire plan of the ‘ cross ’ 
church, however it may Itave been invented, had 
been developed, the idea speedily claimed attention, 
and its symbolical significance recommended its 
adoption. It is remarkable, liowever, that during 
the growth and development of the early Gothic 
style in the reign of Philip Augustus, when most of 
the catliedrals and churohe.s of nortliern France 
were i-ebuilt, they rveie almost all constracbed 
without transepts, the object apparently being to 
concentrate the attention on the one important 
point, the high altar. It was in the monastic churches 
that the trpsept was chieily developed. 

Along with this, anothev feature, which had first 
been introduced in the south, was worked out and 
perfected by the northern architects — viz. the carry- 
mg of the aisle round the apse, so as to convert tlie 
latter from being a simple half-cylinder, roofed with 
a semi-dome, into a circular or octagonal east end, 
supported on a screen of pillars, behind which was 
the surrounding aisle, with its radiating chapels, 
while the upper part of the apse was carried up the 
full height of the choir, wliioh it terminated with 
a brilliant east end, Mr Fergusson supposes tliat 
this ‘chevet,’ or splendid eastern termination of 
French _ Gothic cliurches, was the result of the 
aEsoiption of a circular edifice into the chnrcli. 
There is no doubt that the churoli ow'e.s .several of 
its features to this system of absorption. Origin- 
ally tire group of ecclesiastical buildings consisted 
of the church or basilica, at the west end of which 
was an atrium or open court, having a circular or 
octagonal baptistery opening from it opposite the 


door to the church. In Germany tire atrium w sis 
roofed in and became part of lire church, while the 
westerrr baptistery was also absorbed into tire one 
chief edifice, and beeairre tlie western apse so com- 
mon in that country. But it liad also been cus- 
tomary to build occasional cirurclios of a circular 
form In imitation of tire church of the Holy 
Sepirlchre at Jeiaisalem. In Germany and el.se- 
where a choir was added to the.se for the use of the 
clergy', but in France the circular clrureh wa.s re- 
tained by the clergy as tire choir, and a nave was con- 
sti'ucted'in connection with it for the people. The 
fine effect of the circular termination was tlms seen, 
and had only to be seen to be iiirmediately adopted. 
Besides the chapels radiating from the ‘chevet,’ 
mrmerorts others were gradually irrti educed, extend- 
iirg beyoml the aisles ; the height of the main struc- 
ture was increased, aird great windows were in- 
serted in tire clerestory, till the interior presented a 
glowing vision of rich colour and endless variety of 
perspective. 

Such was the growth of the Cliilstiair olimcU 
duiirrg the ririddle ages, and suclr is the general 
form it still r-etains in Ilomarr Calholrc courrtiies, 
notwithstanding the gi-eat changes of style tlirougli 
which it has passed from the IStlr to the 19tlt 
century. Since tlie Befoimation a new foim 
of cliuVcli has been introduced. Tlie ancient tradi- 
tions were no longer held sacred by Protestants, 
and a style of building adapted to tire new 
mode of service was called for. Hence arose the 
anangemonts of the numerous churolies de.srgned by 
Sir C. 'Wren, Gibbs, and others dmingtlre 17th and 
18th centuries. These corrsist of a great hall with a 
gallery running along the two sides and west end, 
■with a large wfiidow or apse at the east end. pur- 
ing tire piesont century the plan of the ntedieval 
churclt has frequently been agaiir resorted to, both 
in England and the Urrited States ; hut among 
PresbyteriauB, Independents, and many others, the 
nrodera plan of a hall designed with galleries so as 
to corrtam a numerous cuugregatioir, having the 
pulpit placed in the moat prominent positioir, Ls 
still tlie most geneially used. 

The following table shows the oomparativo size 
of some of the great c]mrche.s of tire world, giving 
irr feet their total length, breadth at transept, and 
height of spire or tower or dome ; 




Tnuifif'nt 


St Pctei’s, Roiiie 

700 

600 

440 

CatJiecirnl of Floreiico 

030 

333 

BSD 

Milan CatUctlial 

500 

284 

400 

Cologne Cathedial 

445 

282 

616 

Strasburg CaLlietlral .... 

364 

, , 

474 

Antwerp Cathedial 

600 

180 

460 

Amiens Cathedi al 

442 

101 

233 

Kotre Dame, Paris 

400 

160 

204 

8t Paul’s, LoJKlon . . 

510 

282 

401 

SI Sopliia's, OonsLantmople .... 

240 


ISS 

Canterbury Cathedral 

680 

124 

236 

York Minster 

624 

222 

213 

'WestminsCei Abbey 

600 

Ibl) 

10!) 

Salisbury CatheOral 

474 

220 

404 

Glasgow Cathedial 

310 


226 

St Patrick’s Catliednil, New York . 

S32 

174 

328 

Churches vary' of corrrse irr 

accordance with their 


iurportanoe and size. The largest are the nrotro- 
politan and cathedral olrurelres, then the con- 
ventual, the collegiate, and the parish ohui'clre,s ; 
but although they vary in nraguitrrde and richness, 
they are all con.strnotcd on the same principles, ami 
follow one idea. 

The annexed ground-plan of Durham Cathedral 
slto\v.s the various parts of orte of the most perfect 
medieval structures in England, with the nanres 
attached to the different portions, which will be 
described under their respective Ireading.s. See 
Aisle, Apse, Basilica, Cleeestoky, Teifoeiusi, 
&c. Plans, sections, or other illustrations of other 
important chirrehes will he found at Byzantine 
Aechitectuee, Gothic Aechiteotueb, Lom- 
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baud AKClilTECTUHli, ReisaiSSANCE,_ Rhknisii Bishop Aiidrewes are onlj' les>s valuahle. His 
ABEHITECTUEE, &a., where nmoli additional infor- Bacon, Spenser, St Ansehu, Dante, and some of his 
Illation on the developiiieiitb of clmrch buildingfalls iniscellaiieous essays, weio rejivinted in a nniforin 
to be given. For the historical succession of the edition (5 voL. ISSb). He died 9th December 1890. 



Ground-iilun of Durham Cathedral. 


Clini'Cli, States of the, or 
Papal States (Ital. Stati della 
C/iicsa, or Stnti Poiiiifici), a terri- 
tory or group of states in Central 
Italy, formerly united under one 
soveieignty, with the pope for 
its head. Its e.^tent varied at 
diflerent times, hut in 1859, the 
hist year of its entirety, the aim 
was 16,77d sq. in., the pop. over 
3,000,000. It stretched irregu- 
larly from the Po in tlie north to 
Naples in the south, and was 
dii'ided for administratire pur- 
poses into twenty districts, includ- 
ing the Coniarca of Rome ; six 
legations, among them those of 
Bologna and Ravenna; and thir- 
teen delegations, including An- 
cona and Perugia. More general 
divisions were the Jiomugna, Um- 
bria, and the March of Ancona. 
The wav of 1839 left the pope only 
the Coniarca of Rome, the lega- 
tion of Velletri, and the delega- 
tions of CivitaVecchia, Fiosinone, 
and Viterbo, 4493 sq. m. in extent, 
with a i) 0 ]i. of about 700,000. 
Tlie tenipoial power of tba popas 
originated in a gift of tlie exarch- 
ate of Raveuna by Pepin to Pope 
titeplien II,, and' it leached its 
greatest extent under Innocent 
III. (1198-1216). Tlie share of 
the Papacy in the secular aft’aii's 
of Italy was at no time other than 
prejudicial to the highest spiritual 
interests of the Chiu oh, yet when 
the withdrawal of the French 
gamson of Rome in 1870 led to 
the final downfall of his tempoial 
power, Pius IX., ns 'the prisoner 
of tlie Vatican,’ continued to hurl 
v.Tin anatliBinas at the head of the 


king of Italy. See Pope, Italy. 


styles, see Aughitecture ; see also Amiens, Ant- 
werp, Burgos, Canteriiuey, &c. 

Clmi'cli, Richard William, Dean of St Paul’s 
since 1871, was born in 1815, He spent a great 
])art of his youth in Italy and elsewhere on the 
Continent, look a fir.st-class at Oxford in 1836, and 
soon after was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
From 1853 he held the rectory of Whatliy, near 
Frome. In 1854 he published Essays and Ecvicws, 
and thereby look rank aljno.st at once a.s one of 
the mo.st gi'acefnl and scliolarly writers of the day. 
His university sermons (1876-78) in a volume 
entitled Huwun Life and its Conditions (1878), the 
series of St Paul's and Oxford seniioiis in The 
Gifts of Civilisation (1880), and the five Rt Paul’s 
sermon.s forming T/tc Eiscifline of the Christian 
Character (1885), are profound contributions to 
religious tlioiigbt. Other works aic his Life of St 
Anselm (1871), an aundification of two essays in 
his first volume ; The JBeijinnm;; of the Middle Ages 
(1877), an introduction to the series of 'Epochs of 
Modem History ; ’ Dante : an Essay, with a transla- 
tion of tlie De Monarchia by his only son, F. J. 
Church, a young man of rare jironiise, who died in 
1887 ; Spenser (1879), and Bacon (1879), two of the 
best books in the series of ‘ English Men of Lettei.s.' 
His occasional essay.s or lectures on such subjects 
as Montaigne, Brittany, Cassiodorns, the sacred 
poetry of early religions, the Fensfat of Pascal and 


Clllirch-ale, a kind of church festival in old 
England at which ale was drunk liberally. The 
name is obviously compounded like bridal = bride- 
ede, scot-ale, cler);-alc, bid-ale, &c, The clmrob-alas 
were usually held upon Whitsuntide, and two per- 
sons were chosen beforehand to preside over the 
feast, .and divide out the victuals and diiiik volun- 
tarily contributed by the parishioners. Sometimes 
the ttrink which had been braived from malt given 
by the parisliionera rvas sold about Whitsunday at 
the church for the sup])Ort of orphans and poor, the 
repair of the churoli, and similar objects. The 
practice of holding churoh-nles with the correspond, 
ing games was denouiieed by the Puritans, and is 
not overlooked in Stubbs’ Aiiatomic of Abuses. 

Clllll'Ch Discipline (DiscipUna eeclesiastiea), 
the practice of the Cliristian Church in dealing witli 
such of its oflice-beaiers and members as have by 
public scandal caused liindrance to its comnio'n 
spiritual life. Its Scripture antliority, resting on 
such passages as Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 15 (ef soq.), 
is further enforced in Paul’s raistlc.s and in the 
gospel and epistles of John. Under the Deoian 
peraeciition there w'as so iinich apostacy that special 
rules became fixed for the restoration of the Lapsed 
(q.v.), which remained in force till the 3th century. 
But the great strictness with which Penance (q.v.) 
was enforced led to the opposite extreme ; it 
became customary for penitents to be restored 
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simply on their producing letters of recomiuenda- 
tion (libelli pacia) from persons wlio liad confessed 
Clirist. The Montanists, liowever, maintained 
that tliose wiio liad been once excommunicated 
should pass their whole life in the datun pouiiientite, 
and the Novatians denied that the Church possesseil 
the right to assure the Lapii of the foi'giveness of 
sins, ivhich only God could giant. The Donatists 
(o.v.) could not arrest the giadual secularisation 
of discipline. By the Ctli century penances began 
to he commuted for eertain fixed taxes. In tlie 
Y’e.stern Clmich, after public penances had become 
laie, other punisliiuents took their place, partly 
derived from the exeicises of earlier asceticism, 
partly from the usages of Prankisli law. The 
episcopal Missi of C'liarle.s the Great comhiiied the 
functions of a civil and ecclesiastical court, and 
allowed chuich punishments to he compounded for 
mone^'. From the time of Gregory the Great the 
doctiine of Purgatory (q.v.) liad been a dogma of 
the Cluiroh ; and Peter Lomhavd and other 
scholastics built on it tlie tlieory of Indulgences 
(q.v.), which was confirmed by Clement VI. in 
iSiS. The e.xtreme punishments in the middle 
ages were the Greater Excommunication (q.v.) for 
the individual, and Interdict (q.v.) for the com- 
munity. The chuiches of the Reformation lieltl 
that ‘ the power of tlie key.s ’ belonged to the wlmle 
Church, by wliicli it was to be intruated to the 
regularly calleil servants of the Word. TIrey 
rejected Auricular Confession (q.v.) and the whole 
sy.stem of Satlsfaction.s and Iiictulgence.s ; restrict- 
ing tlie sphere of their cliurch discipline to matters 
of social morality, and its enfoi cement simply to 
spiritual admonition and partial or complete 
exclusion from the sacraments and otBce.s of tlie 
Church. The Lutheran Church rejected the Greater 
Exoominunication as a merely secular punisiiment 
with which the servants of the Church had nothing 
to do j but letained the Le.sser, siiiqily as a mean.s 
of moral tiaining. Thougli Lutlier and iMelanchthon 
adhered firmly to the participation of the whole 
Congregation in the imposition of excommunica- 
tion, yetj in consequence of the development of the 
consistorial .system, it passed into the hands of the 
consistories in the dift'erent .states. In the IVtli 
and IStli centuries it fell gradually into disuse. 
The Reformed Church laid greater .stre.s.s on con- 
gregational di.scip]ine. Zwingli assigned it to tlie 
civil magistiate of the Christian state ; Calvin, on 
the other hand, referred it to the Presbytery (q.v.). 
In Pre.sbyterian churches it is exercised by the 
kirk-.se,s.sioii — an appeal lying to the presbytery, 
and fiom that to the .synod and general as.sembly. 
The church disciiiline piovided for by the Canons of 
the Church of England has almost entirely fallen 
into (lisu.se. 

Clnircll Ilistory. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church includes its external history, which 
treats of the extension of tlie Church, and its 
relation to the state ; and internal history, which 
Is concerned with the Church’s inner life, doctrine, 
worship, and constitution. With lespeot to time, 
the Church's history Is usually divided into three 
periods— A nefe/if, Medieval, and Modern, Its 
Medieval History inay he dated from its estahlish- 
inent in union with the new empire founded by 
Charles the Gieab in SOO. Modem Church History 
begins with the Refoiniation (in tlie view of Roman 
Catholic historians, witli the Humanistic move- 
men t, or_ the discovery of America). Each of 
these periqd.s may he divided into two ; Ancient 
(Jhui'cli History, at tlie complete victory of Chris- 
tianity over Greek heatheuisin under Constantine 
the Great ; Medieval, at the culmination of the 
papal power under Innocent III, ; and Modem, at 
the close of the Thirty Yeais’ War by tlie Treaty 
of Westphalia. 


The first of these periods extends fiom Christ 
to Constantine. The beginuing of the Christian 
Cliurch date.s from the departme of Jesus Cluist 
from the eaitli and the Pentecostal eftiision of the 
Holy Spirit (about 33 A.D, ), the time when the 
lust confessors of Christ exceecled the limits of a 
private .society, and began to form a public com- 
munity. Its iiiicleiiswas the Jii.st Jewish Christian 
’ ' ' 5 ‘ pillar-apostles ’ 

spiritual coiicep- 

pies had received 

from the peisoual iiiJhien(;e of Jesus was .sealed 
on their minds by their faitli iu his resurrection; 
and their compichension of his gosiiel is seen iu 
tlie wide aim.s of their fiist missions, in their pio- 
gressive deliverance from legalism, and in the 
belief that faitli is tlie essential element of salva- 
tion. As memher.s were ciuickly added to the 
CImieli, especially from the Jews of the Dispersion 
(called Hellenists, becau.se they spoke Gieek), a 
beginning of its oiganisation ivas made in the 
appointment of seven deacons, including the 
Ilellenist Stephen, the protoiiiartyr of the Church. 
The elements of the primitive faith were unified 
and .systematised by tlie Apostle Paul, the aim 
of whose life was the conversion of the wdiole 
world to Christ. He succeeded in emancipating 
the Gentile Christian world from the ceiemoniiu 
law, and in his tliiee great mi&.sioiiary jonrney.s 
(about 40-a8 A.D.) began the evangelisation of 
Europe. The de.struction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) 
completed the deliverance of Cluistianiby from 
Judaism, and gave tlie Church the consciousness of 
a world- wide mission. The Judaisiiig Christians 
were thenceforth an insignificant sect, 

The Roman empire maintained the pre-Chiistian 
view that there could he no woisliip of God apait 
from the corpoiate life of the .state, and, when tlie 
early Cliristian Church refused to lake part in the 
.state woiship, it became a religw illkita, and 
was pro, scribed and persecuted as dangerous to 
society. To the distinguishecl and learned Chris- 
tianity was a gloomy infatuation, to the pojmlace 
the Cliri.stians’ contempt for the gods seemed the 
cause of every public oalaiiiity, Tlie tyianiiical 
capiice of Nero charged them with the burning of 
Rome (6i A.D.), and persecuted them with revolting 
cruelty. Under Domitiaii Clirlstianily wa.s jmiiislied 
a.s a foiiii of liigli-treason. The first regular decree 
for legal procedure against the Christians was issued 
by Trajan. Under the more tolerant rule of the 
emperors from Hadrian to hlaioua Aiireliu.s (117- 
161 ), tlie Cliristian congregations were organised as 
Collegia tamUonmi ( ‘ poor men’s guilds ' ), or Collegia 
fiDieraticia (‘funeral societies’), and as such en- 
joyed a .sort of legalised existence. The vast cities 
of their dead in the cntaooinhs of this period no- 
where prG.serve memoriala of niaityrdmu or perse- 
cution. The Christians had to aull'er many a local 
persecution, hut, apart from the temporary ami 
tlioughlless crueltie.s of Nero and Domitiaii-i-wlio, 
accoiding to Tertullian, was ‘a piece of Nero for 
cruelty’ — they had the toleration, aiitl soinetimeK 
the piotection, of the emperons. Ranke a.soiihe.e 
such action especially to Antoniims Pius— ‘the hest- 
inteiitioiied and most peaceable aiiioiig them, and 
perhaps not without syiiqiathy for Christianity ’ — 
whose reign he regaids its tlie ciilniination of the 
Roniaa empire. A cpmsequeiiee of tliis toloiaiit 
hearing of the imperial power was tlie peaoeful 
behaviour of the Cliristiaiis, who in general vejecteil 
the principles of Montaiiu.s, wliioli aimed at the sub- 
version of tlie state. This eomlitioii of afiaiis came 
to ail end under Marcus Aurelius, who, no longer 
able to resist the popular outcry, sull'ered a peise- 
ention to take place in .several provinces. 

About the muldle of the 2d century the Christian 
congregations in the Roman empire were coiisoli- 
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dating themselves into a confederacy^, whicli called 
itself°the ‘Great’ or ‘Catholic’ (i.e. nniveisal) 
Church. By the middle of tlie 3d century the 
confederation was accomplished. The Chureli wa.s 
now organised with a hierarchical constitution 
and an elaborately regulated worship, while the 
ffew Testainent canon was jegarded a.s equally 
authoritative with the Old. From 250 the einperor.s 
whose political aims were most akin to the tradi- 
tional policy of Rome .straggled for life anil death 
with the growing power. Of the times before 
Decius Origen testifie.s [Contra Cclavm, iii. 8) ‘few 
and very easy to count arc those who have died on 
account of the Christian religion ; ’ and Lactantius 
says [Da Blorta Feraccuiorwn, iii. 4), ‘after the 
acts of the tyrant ( Uomitian ) had been rescinded, 
the Church was not only restored to lier pristine 
state, hut slione forth much more brightly' ; 
and, time,s following wlien many good emperors 
liehl the helm of government, "^she suflered no 
attacks from enemie.s. . . . But thereafter the 
long peace was broken. For after many years 
the aceur.sed beast {exeoritbilo animal) Deciiis arose 
to vex the Chureli. ’ Under Deoiu.s began tlie firat 
nniveraal and .systematic persecution of Christi- 
anity as a part ot the military and religious policy 
of the .state. Tlie .sufforing.s of the Chr'i.stian.s con- 
tinued under Callus and Valerian till 260, when 
Gallienus declared Christianity a rcligio licita. For 
forty years the Church had peace, and' grew mightily 
on every side. Dioolotian by four edicts of pro- 
gressive severity, from February ,303 to March 304, 
when 1)0 decreed torture foi- aH 'Cliristiaus, pntforlh 
a desperate effort to annihilate Christianity in the 
whole empire. At his abdication (May 305) tlie 
horrors of the perscoution ended, except in tlie 
East, whore tlioy were continued witliout mercy by 
Maxiniin Daza. The victory of Constantine in' 313 
delivered Cliristendom from this its la«t and most 
relentless persecutor. 

Constantine saw in the unity' of tlie Cliurcli a new 
foundation for the unity of tlie empire, and jilaeed 
Clulslianity on an equality with Paganism i under 
hi.s son.s it became predominant. The reaction 
under Julian ended with his death. It was the 
struggle with Gnosticism that liad fir.st led tlic 
Cliureli to the remarkable devehipiiient of ifcs dog- 
matic system, whioli gives its cliaraoteristic stamp 
to the history of the second period of tlie ancient 
church. The simple baiitismal confes.sion liad be- 
come transformed into a rule of faith giving fixity 
to the ecclesiastical tradition, Justin, Ivenreus, 
Tertullian, and Ilippoiytns had been among its first 
exponents. While in the scriptures of the New 
Testament canon the Church posse.ssed an abiding 
witne.ss to the ‘simplicity that is in Clii-ist,’ the rule 
of faith in the course of the 3d century had been 
built up in tire forms of the Greek philosophy' of 
Clement and Origen. The first cltrrrclr synods Irnd 
been held in Asia Minor in connection with the 
Montanist controversy about 170; aird by the 3d 
century such assemblies were common itr various 
provinces of the erirpire. Tire institution of oecu- 
rrrertical couneils, in which oirly' hiahop.s were eir- 
titled to vote, originated with’Constarrtine. The 
conti-over,sy with respect to the Easter festival had 
disturbed tire Clrnrch for a century and a half. 
The universal practice in Asia was to observe the 
exact day of the month (the 14th Nisatr), while 
the rrsage of Alexandria and Palestine and the 
West was to celebrate the Passion always on a 
Friday, and the Resurrection on a Sunday. This 
controversy was finally laid at re,st by the (Ecn- 
nrenical Council of Nicrea in 325. Trmitariamsm 
gained its first victory over Aiianism at Nicrea by 
tire combined influeqce of Athanasius and Con- 
stantine, and completed its triumph at the second 
CEcumenical Council (at Constantirrople) in 381. 


After this tire Church was distracted with con- 
troversies _ ahmrt the view's of Origen (394-438), 
the Apollinarian controversy (302-381), the dis- 
iniles betw'een tlie scliools of Antioch and Alex- 
andria (381-428), tire Nestoiiarr controver.sy' (428- 
444), the Monophy-site controver.sy (444-553), the 
Monotlrclete controversy (633-G8()), and the Icono- 
cliistic controversy (726-842). These discussions 
originated in the Eastern Church, while in tlie 
West the theological rntere.st centred on the gr-eat 
conflict hetw'een Arrgirstinianisirr and Felagianrsin 
(412-529). Tire tyrannical interference of the 
Eastern ernperore in the contrr)ver,sie.s of tiie Cliurch, 
tlieir supremacy in the ecclesiastical councils, and 
their penal enfoveerrrent of doctrinal decrees, led 
to infinite confusion in the relations between church 
and state, and prepared the way for the anihitions 
policy' of the popes, and for the final breach between 
tlie clinrclies of the East and West. 

Wlrile tlie.se age-long controversies kept the rela- 
tions of chirroh and state contrmially' strained, 
Paganism was steadily suppre.ssed. Orthodox Chr is- 
tianity' in union with the state sooliied the declining 
years of tlie ancient enipir'e ; brrt could not prevent 
tiro conquest of Rome by Alaiic tlie Goth. Its ad- 
vance in Persia was checked by political persecution 
before tlie advent of Islam, ■w'liiclr subsequently' over- 
whelmed the Christianity of the East. In the West, 
however, Christianity rosewitli renewed vigour from 
the ruins of the olil empire, by the coirveisioir of 
the Teirtonie and Slavonrc nations. The Teutonic 
conqrrernis of Gaul and Italy were Christians before 
their invasion of tlio.se counthes. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of Eiiglarul wei-e heathens, A century 
and a half after their settlement Christian rnrssiotr- 
avies gained a footing in the south and rroi'tli, and 
within a century from the landing of Arrgustino the 
English kingdoms liad embraced Cliiiatianity. In 
the general declension of political faith under the 
decay'ing Roman empire, the social power once 
held by the officials of Rome had gradually' pas.scd 
into tiro hands of tlie Christian bishops. In the 
law'lessnesR and di.sorder of the barbarian invasions, 
these rcpre’imitutives of the claims of moral older 
and Imiiiau brotlieiiiood were the trusted mediators 
between tire conquerors and the conquered, and 
exercised a constant influence during peace anil 
wav. But this great autliority over tire nerv nations 
brought along witli it niucli injury to religion. 
Discipline declined a.s the power ,and W'ealth of the 
clei wy increased. 

The third period of the Cliurch’s history extends 
from Charles the Groat to Innocent III. ‘ At the 
commenceiuent of the 8th century,’ say's Ranke, ‘ on 
the one side Moliamiiiedaniaiii threatened to oi'er- 
spread Italy and Ganl, and on the oilier the ancient 
idolatry' of Saxony and Friesland once more forced 
its way across the Rhine. In this peril of Christian 
institutions, a yoirtlifiil prince of Teutonic race, 
Charle,s Martel, ai’ose as their champion.’ By' his 
great victory of Tours (732) a final clieck was given 
to the advance of the Saraoen,s in the M'est, and 
Christendom and civilisation were rescued fi'om the 

S of Islam. Tiie subjugation of tlie Saxons by 
ea the Groat waa tlie toilsome work of thirty- 
tw'o years (772-804), and tireir Christianisation was 
.secured by tlie castles, towns, niiseion-statiorrs, and 
monasteries which the conqueror planted in their 
counti'y. Under the Carlovingian kings of the 
Franks from the middle of the 8th century, the 
temporal dominion of the Papacy was founded. 
The legend of the ‘Donation of Constantine, ’bestow- 
ing imperial power and dignities upon the pope, 
together with the sovereimty over Rome and all 
Italy, and the countries of the West, was invented 
at Rome about 730, and embodied in tire Pseudo- 
Isidorian deoretala (about 860). It was con- 
tested by few in the middle ages, till Laurentius 
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YfUla <lemoii.stiated its uiitenability. For centuries 
this clumsy forgery foiineil one of the supports of 
the Papacy in its struggle for universal supremacy. 
The connection betrveen the churches of the East 
and West had heen already loosened hy the schism 
of 4Si-ol9 during the Jlonophysite controversy, 
and by the iconoclastic policy of the emperors 
from Leo to Tlipopliilos (T17-84‘2). At length the 
pi-ngiessive centralisation of the Westerm Church 
under the Roman see, to whose authority the 
‘ uMtiirrenical bishops ’ of Constantinople could not 
sirhirrit, and in the 11th century the ti’ansferhy the 
Birlgarrarts of their allegiance from Constantinople 
to Romo, led to a final r-nptrrre. The patriarch 
Photius already in 867 laid dowr the dogmatic 
basis of the Schism as con'-isting in the western 
deviations from tire dogmas, crrstoms, and constitu- 
tional forms of the ancient cliitrch, esneeially the 
addition of the ' filioque ’ clause to tire creed of 
Nicu'a and Constantinople, teaching that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds not only from the Father-, hut also 
from tire Son. The severance was completed on 
the 16th July 1054, when tire papal legates laid 
the anatlreirra on the altar of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. 

The grou th of IVIonastiekm, frotti the bemnuing 
a lay rrrovernent in pursuit of the old ideal of 
('Irristian per-fection, which men felt tliat a 
■worldly priesthood no longer' represented, entered 
at first into corapetition ■rvith the clergy, hut 
gradually became subservient to Catholic arrtr.-,. In 
the East, where the contenrplativc life prevailed, 
the best function of the monasteries was as nnr-neries 
<rf the priesthood, while the monks of the West 
christianised Germany and Britain, cultivated 
■wildernesses, preserved tire classic treasures of 
antiquity, and were the diligent teachers of the 
common people, .-bhove all the rrrouastio orders, 
the Beneuiotmes can claim the glory of conspicuous 
services to Ohristian missions and intellectual 
culture. ‘In the 9th and 10th centuries,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘ the reign of the gospel and of the Church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungar'y, Bolterrria, 
iSo-xony, Denmark, Norway, Swedeir, Poland, and 
Russia . . . The admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society clelivei-ed 
Europe from the depredations by sea and land of 
the Normans, Hungarians, and Russians. The 
establishment of law arrd order was promoted hy 
the influence of the clergy ; and the i-udiments of 
art and science were introduced into the savage 
countries of the globe.’ In the AVest, men held 
that the Holy Roman Empire, consolidated by 
Charles and Otto the Great, was the ernboditrrent 
of the ideal state, and that God liad two vicars on 
earth, the enrpei-or in teiirporal thiirgs, and the 
pope in spiritual things. ‘The analogy of the 
two,’ says Bryce, ‘made thenr appear parts of orre 
gr'eat world-movement towards unity ; the coincid- 
ence of their boundaries, which had begun before 
Constantine, lasted long enough after Iriiu to 
associate them indissolubly together, and make 
the names of Roman and Ohristian convert- 
ible. . . . The Holy Roman Church and the Holy 
Komatr Empire are one and the same thing in two 
aspects; and Catholicism, the principle of the 
■uiiivei-sal Christian society, is also Romanism ; that 
is, rests upon Rome as the origin and type of its 
universality, manifesting itself in a mystic dual- 
ism wliicli con'esponds to the two natures of its 
Kouiider. As dirune and eternal, its head is tire 

E , to whom souls have been intrusted; as 
an and temporal, the emperor, ooiiimissioned to 
rule men’s bodies and acts.’ In the fii-st half of the 
middle ages the Church believed herself to be co- 
extensive with the ICiiigdom of God, the realisation 
of the noblest ethical ideal, and liev servants con- 
ceived it tlieir highest duty to labour to make the 


whole iield of linnian life subject to her supremacy. 
Not even the moral declension of the Papacy in 
the centuries succeeding Charles the Great, espe- 
cially during tire sixty years’ so-called Poritocracy 
(904^963), could quench the ar-dour- of the Churches 
faith in tliat ideal ; and the cloister, purged and 
strengthened hy successive reforrrrs, saved tire autho- 
rity of the Clrnvch hy uniting in Gregory VII. the 
nronastic ideal of self-renrrnciation witli the ecclesi- 
astical ideal of the corirprest irf the world. 

At the great L.atcrarr Council under Pope 
Innocent III. in 1215, the Catholic Church was at 
tire zenith of its power. Innocent was the srtn, 
and frmiL Iriru the princes of Christendorrr held their 
light in fee. The Crusaders, though unable to 
hold Jerrrsalerrr, had enhanced the prestige of the 
Papacy ; and Scholasticisnr placed its skill and 
learning at the service of the Church. The V^ald- 
ensea and Albigeirses were to be crushed relent- 
lessly, .and the Inquisition was now established for 
their perrrranent repression. No persecutions which 
the Church had ever sulfered are to be compared for 
detenrrined crvrelty with those which in this period 
she inflicted on the Ireretics of southern Fr.nrrce 
and of tire Netherlands. Eitrporors and kings 
might contend with Rome for teirrporal authority ; 
they were ready to decree the burning of heretics 
as rnrich as sire rlesired. But tliis unrestricted sway 
brorrght its owrr dowrrfall. After the Papacy in tire 
.-bvigtron sojoirrtr (1.305-77) had become tire tool 
of Frerrclr policy, and after all the contrivances of 
pious fr.and had been resoi'ted to, dur'ing the Schism 
of 1378 to 1409, to fill the colFei's of rival popes 
at Avignon and at Rome, tire people began to lose 
faith in tire holiness of the Irievarclry, and the ever 
louder cry for ‘ i eforrrratiorr of the Citurolr in its head 
and mernhers’ became hre.sistible. The Scliism of 
thirty years, during wliicli two popes claimed the 
sanre divine prerogative, was the most direct con- 
tradiction of the doctrine that had obtained in the 
Catholic Church since tire time of Hiidebrand, that 
the Papacy was tire urrifying centre of Christendorrr. 
The conviction gained ground that even its autho- 
rity was subject to that of an oicrimenionl council. 
In the Uevelopirrent of thk idea a twofold tendency 
presented itself. One party, that of Ger-son and 
D’Ailly, which prevailed at the councils of Pisa arrd 
Coirstarroe, regarded the coirncil as representative 
(tnly of the hierarchy, arrd, while recognising the 
Papacy as a divine institutiorr, aimed at restricting 
the absolutisrrr of the papal see by the oo-ritle of a 
spiritual aristocracy, consisting of' the bishops and 
the doctors of the universities. The other, mainly 
composed of Gerrrran theologians, irrade the first 
atterrrpt withiir tire nredieval Clnriclr to undermine 
the Ronran Catholic conception rrf the Church hy a 
distirretion between the ecclesia universalis — the 
spiritrral conrrnnrrity of all believers — and the 
ecclesia Bomana, of wlriolr the pope was iiead. 
The second pai-ty regarded this una catholicu aaclcsia 
alone as infallible, and held that tire council repre- 
sented not only all classes of the irierarcliy, but all 
classes of Christendom ; arrd tliat cltrtrcii i-efornr 
was a duty that fell to the secular power, not only 
the princes, but also the entire body of the laity. 
But all the resolutions of tire three great re- 
foritting councils were made void by tire pitiful 
issue of tire Council of Basel in the Concordat of 
Vienna in 1448, when the fathers of the council 
recognised Nicholas V., and received the holy 
father’s forgiveness. Thus ended the last attenrpt 
towards the refer rrration of the Church on its old 
foundatiorrs. 

At_ length lire teaching of the Lollards and 
Hussites, the failme_ of the councils, and the 
shameless traffic in indulgences ; the iirrpotent 
coirclusion of Scholasticism that pliilosoplry arrd 
religion iniglrt both be true, though contracUo- 
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toiy; tlie leaniiii^f of the Renais- 

sance ; the awakening of the spirit of nationality ; 
and the widesjii-ead longing of the poor for re- 
diess from the exactions of priests and iiohles— 
liad prepaied men’s minds for that gieat move- 
Tiienb in the 16th century, wliich issued in the 
Protestant churches and in the division of the 
whole of ivestevn Christendom into two hostile 
camps down to the present day. Luther, Zwiiigli, 
ilelanchthon, and Calvin were its greatest leadens. 
The Tleformation called forth a thonsaiul changes 
in liuiiian existence. As it pas.sed from country to 
conuti’v in all northern Europe, it broke the eloister- 
Tow, aliolished celibacy, contlsoated the property of 
the Church, founded saculai- .schools for the people, 
stiipped the clergy of their piivileges; and the 
philanthropic duties and the tasks of civilisation, 
wldeli for centuries had been incumbent on the 
servants of the Church, it gradually transferred to 
the state and the comraimity. Wliere it tiiuniplied, 
and even where it was siicoeasfidly resisted, there 
was no sphero of life in which its inliuence was not 
felt. The communistic movement of the Anabap- 
tists, wliioh had been developed in the midst of the 
religious perplexities of Germany, was crushed in 
tlie ruins of Munster in ISSU, .and vvitli the death of 
‘ this prodigal child of the Reforiiiation’ iiassed away 
the premature political soci.alism of the Kcfovmation 
period. The aims of tlie Papacy, all centred on its 
political interests, were wholly irveconeilahle with 
the Reformers’ doctrine of tlie priesthood of all 
believeis and tlie .sole authority of Scripture in 
matters of faith. Tlie political and hiuuaniatic 
period of the Papacy was succeoded by a rdginie 
of passionate zoah under whioli every nerve was 
strained to win hack the territories wliioh had 
shaken ofL' the Roman yoke. The resolutions of 
tlie Council of Trent (11545-6,3), anbsoribod by 255 
pi'elatcs, separated for ever the Protestant and 
Catholic oluirohes, and obtained in the latter the 
antliovity of a syniholioal hoolr. 

The Counter- Reformation, led everywhere by the 
Jesuits, and favoured in Germany by the Pence of 
Augsburg ( 1555 ), went on with great success till the 
middle of the Utli century, It began in Bavaria 
in 156.3, and quicldy spread over aoutliem Germany. 
But it was in Franco tliat the revived Roman Catho- 
licism of the 16th century won its first great victory. 
The number of the ‘Religioiiiiaires’ or ‘Huguenote ’ 
in France had, in 1558, amounted to 400,006. From 
tlio massacre at Vassy by F'ranoois of Guise in 1582 
to the Mas.sacre of St Bartholomew (August 23-24, 
1372), four religious wars had lacerated France, 
and during the reign of Henry III. there were yet 
live of these desolating civil wars. The crafty see- 
saw policy of Popes Sixtus V,, Gregory XIV., and 
Clement VlIL seonretl every advantage allbrded by 
tlie vicissitn lies of the ooniliot, and it was not till 
after Henry IV. had gone over to Roman Catholicism 
that the pope in 1595 recognised him as the king of 
France. Liberty of conscieiioe was extended to Die 
French Protestants by the Edict of Nantes in 1398. 
From 1556 the ecclesiastical pn.sitiou of each Gennan 
territoiy was dependent on the religious convictions 
of its ruler, and the members of the Lutheran Chnich 
had political equality with ‘ tlie old religion ; ’ but 
the exclusion of the' Reformed from th.at provision 
led to the isolation of Lutheranism from the great 
struggles of Protestantism iu France, tlie Nether- 
lands, and England. The principle cir/ics regio, ejiis 
raliqio, by which subjects should follow the con- 
fession of their rulers, unavoidahly led, in the 
political condition of Germany in the 16th and 
17tli centuries, to the breaking up of the Lutheran 
Pliurcb into a miniber of small national ohurolies, 
and oonfuscci the clevelopmeiit of Lutheran the- 
ology with the dynastic and family interests of 
tlie several courts. Stability was only attained 


after the fearful struggle of the Thirty Yeais’ War, 
when, at the Peace of Westphalia, Catholics and 
Protestants agreed to recognise each other's right 
to existence. The excellences of the Lutheiaii 
Ohuich were the depth and power of its ascetic 
elements and its religions liteiatiire, especially its 
hyinas, the noble expiession of German iiiysticisin. 
But the continuation and political maintenance 
of the Reformation has been mainly the work 
of the Reformed or Calvinistic clmrches. ‘In a 
time,’ says Hiiusser, ‘when, of all the creations 
to the Refoi luation, Europe presented nowhere 
else any solid or lasting bulwark, the little 
Genevan state of Calvin sent out year after year 
its .apo.stles into the world, and was the most 
dreaded foe of Rome, when nowhere else was 
there any resistance to her might.’ In the 
Lutheran Church many of the Romish oeremoiiie.s 
were retained, and congregational organisation 
w.os neglected ; whereas in the Reform eil chui ches 
the congiegations were org.anEed on a democratiu 
h,asis, tliat had nothing akin to the traditional 
principles of monarchical power. ‘ With the pas- 
sive reisist.ance of Luther men could not counter- 
act the Cavaflas, the Philips, and the Stuarts ; 
that needed a school prepared for wav to the 
knife; the only such scliool was Calvin's, and it 
everywhere took np the glove — in France, in the 
Netheilands, in Scotland, and in England.’ 
Lutheranism has been established in Scandinavia 
and the countries along the Baltie, wliile the 
Ilefouned Church, which has throughout evinced 
a more radical character than the Lutheran, has 
especially prevailed in South Germany, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 

In England, Edward VI., the .snocessor of Henry 
VIII. — who had been recognised by the parliament 
in 15.34 an ‘ the only supreme head in ertlie of the 
Cluirche of England ’—with the help of Cranmev, 
Latimer, and Ridley, completed the Reformation. 
Tlie Common Prayer-book was introduced, and a 
confassion of faith in 42 articles drawn up as the 
standard of the church’s doctrine. After a period 
of persecution under Mary, the Anglican Cliurcli 
was estalilished under Elizabeth in the closest 
union with the state. By Elizabeth all ecclesi- 
astical disobedience was regarded os treasonable, 
aiul the legislation of lier later years was directed 
against those wlio took ofl’ence at the ritual and 
the hieinvoliy, and were known as Nonconform- 
ists. English Puritanism (which may be dated 
from 1567, ivlien its adlieients began to separate 
from the Established Uliurcli) was at first only .an 
onposition to the ceremonial elements which the 
Cliureli of England still retained after its separa- 
tion from Rome. The principle of Puiitanism was 
reformation through the meiiibers of the church 
itself, as opiiosed to reformation originating with 
the crown. It aimed at the overtlirou' of the 
episcopal system, and the establishnieiit of a strict 
.system of discipline in the spirit of Calvin. Under 
Charles I. the Puritans were severely persecuted, 
and many of them emigrated to Aineriea, and were 
the early settlers of New England. English 
Pnritani.sni in alliance nlth Scottish Presbyteriaii- 
fem gained in the Great Rebellion a ooiiiplete 
victory over the inonarohy, hut in England the 
frails of the victory fell to the Independents, who 
wei’e the most consistent section of the xjarty, Tlie 
Synod of Dort in Holland (1618-19), which was 
regarded as an cDciinieiiical ooiiiicil of the ohm ches 
of the Calviiiistie Reformation, liad decided the 
controversy between the Arminians and Calvinists 
entirely in favour of the latter, Tlie Westminster 
Assembly (1648-49), called by the Long Pai’lia- 
inent, drew up the confession of the Puritans, 
which fs closely akin to the resolutions of Dort, 
and is still the standard in the clmrches of Scot- 
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laud. Later plia&es of Puritanism developed a 
gi’eiit variety of sects, tlie Biiptists and the Society 
of Priends, or ‘ Quaker-s,’ being the ino.st notable. 

The Reformation in Scotland had received from 
John Knox a strictly Calvinistic stamp. The 
Protestant noble, s (called the ‘Lords of the Con- 
gregation') entered in 1557 for the first time into 
a ‘ Covenant,’ and tlie Scotch Confession of Faith 
wn-s ratified hy the Scottish parlininent in 1560. 
All the efforts of Maiy, Queen of Scots, to win 
Scotland buck to Roman Catholicism were fmit- 
loss. The lir.-.t National Covenant ‘against all 
kind of Papi'tiy’ was signed hy king and people 
in 1581, and frequently renewed. In 1592 the 
Presbyterian constitution was established. Yet 
under Jame.s I. and his successors determined 
efforts were put forfcli to make tlie Clmrcli of 
Scotland a province of tlie Anglican Gliuvch. The 
ohtnision of the Liturgy in 1637 was met hy the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. 

Duriirn the Civil AVar and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, Independency increased in numl)eis and 
in influence. Two fanatical section, s of tlie party, 
the ‘Fifth-Monarchy Men,’ and the ‘ Levellers’ — 
who aimed at complete separation of tlie church 
from the state, wliicli they maintained should pre- 
serve an attitude of religioii.s indifference— were 
repressed liy tlie iron hand of Cromwell on their at- 
tempt to estalilisli their principles by force of arras. 
Tlie declaration of faith and order i.s'.sned by tlie 
Synod of the Independents in 1838 is not different 
in its doctrine from the Westminster Confession. 
After the acce.ssion of Cliarle.s II, Epi.soopacy was 
re-e.stabli,shed both in England and Scotland. On 
the 24th August 1662 two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their livings in tlie Clmrcli of Eng- 
land, beoaii.se they refu.sed to subscribe the .second 
Act of Uniformity, which enjoined all ministers in 
England to declare their unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to tlie entire Book of Common Prayer. In the 
same reign, the successive Conventicle, Five Mile, 
Corporation, and Teat Acts increased the civil dis- 
aliilitie.s of both Noncoiiformist.s and Catholics, 
Tlie pensecutiona did not cease till the Revolution, 
when the Act of Toleration in 1089 extended religi- 
ous liberty to dissenters, only requiring from tlieni 
the payment of tithe® to the Established Church. 

In the 17th century a middle party within the 
Church of England," known as the ‘Latitudi- 
narians,’ had endeavoured to exercise a mitigating 
influence on the violence of tlie disputes between 
the extreme Episoopalian.s and the rigid Puritans. 
Hales and Chlllingwortli were in the fir.st b.alf of 
the century the leading exponents of the party, 
which later included the ‘Cambridge Platonists,’ 
Whiciicote, John Smith, Cudwortb, More, and 
even Simon Patrick and Tillotson. About the 
middle of the 17th century- another movement 
began in England a.s a reaction against the 
religious extremes of the Great Rebellion, The 
principles of the English ‘ Deists ’ oidginnted un- 
doubtedly in the reaction from the religious excesses 
of the Cromwell period, but were more largely due 
to tlie progre.ss of pliilo.sopliy and the historical and 
natural sciences. They p'a,ssed over to France, 
where they found a congenial soil under Louis 
XI'VL and' Louis XY., and, in pre.senee of the 
Dragonnades and the persecutions of the. Protes- 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, developed into the Atheism and ^Materialism 
of the Encyclopedistes. The.se afterwards bore 
bitter fruit in the French Revolufion — ‘the religi- 
ons issue of which proved,’ says Hase, ‘not only 
the nece.9sity of religion for a civilised people, but 
also the national indispensahility of a elinrch.’ 

In Germany the recaotion from the fanatical 
violence of the Tliiity Years’ AVar ,and the life- 
less orthodoxy of the 17th century took the form 


of Pietism. It began with the colleyia plctutt>! 
founded by Spener about 1670, and the similar 
coDcqia philohibimi of Franckc, professor at 
the 'university of Halle from its foundation in 
1694. Halle became the centre udience Pietism 
.spre,ad on every side, and its inllucnce, like 
that of Geneva' under Calvin, extended to all 
tlie Protestant countrie.s of Eui'ope. The church 
of the Moravians, in the form iu which it was 
renewed hv Zhizendorf, i.s a daughter of Pietism, 
,and the 'founder of Methodi.sm testiiled that 
Moraviaiiism was the livst niediuni of his own 
in.«i)iration. Pietism, with Moravianism, which 
inwardly rest- on the same foundation, is, says 
AVeinga'rten, ‘ the last fruit of that heart-religio'n, 
springing originally' from Franciscanism, which 
consists in the closest vital fellowship of the indi- 
vhlual Christian with Christ. ' It laid great weight 
on strictness of conduct, and dwelt rather on re- 
generation and sanctification than on the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of justification by faitln During the 
reign of Rationalism it appeared quiescent, hut it 
revived in the present century, and in allianee 
with the orthodoxy wbioli it formerly' combated 
forms the predominant pfirty in the Evangelical 
Chiireli of Germany. 

The foundeiss of Eiigli.sh Jlethodism did not .aim 
at any new doctrine or order, but only sought, like 
the German Pietists, to deepen spiritual life, and 
make it more practical and jniitful. Methodi.st 
.societies began to be organised in 1739, .after 
AVesley and Wliitefield had been excluded from the 
pulpits of the Established Clmrch. These two 
leaders separated in 1748 on the question of pre- 
destination, AA'esley holding the Arminian, and 
AA'liitefield the Calvinistic view. Ten years after 
AA'esley '.s death his followers numbered 40,000, 
and in twenty years more increased to upwards of 
100,000. AA’esleyan Methodism and its numerous 
offslioot.s have been distingmished both in this 
country and in America for their eviingelistio seal 
and their influence over the common people; and 
their earnestness and success have been the means 
of imparting a healthful stimulus to the Church 
of England. About the end of the 18th century 
the influence of the Methodist movement extended 
into the Established Church, and issued in the 
formation of the ‘ Ev, angelical party,’ which, 
centring in Cauihridge, soon heoaine the most 
energetic piarty in the Church of England. At 
O.xford, wliicli from Laud’s time had been the 
centre of the old ‘ High CliUrch ’ party, began 
about 1833 the Tractnrian movement, of which the 
fiint impulse came from the Evangelical revival ; 
while in one of its aides, at least, it was a kind 
of fcathetic outcome of the Romantic revival in 
literature and art. No fewer than 150 of the 
clergy and leading laymen connected witli the 
movement followed Ward and Newman (in 1845 
and 1846) into the Roman Catholic Clmrcli, hut 
the party, held together foi- nearly fifty years under 
the leadership of Pusey-, has now fully' identified 
itself with the Anglio.an Church as the ‘ Catholic 
Church planted in England.’ Tliough ‘Anglo- 
C.atliolicisin ’ has driven large numhera into the 
Roman communion, it has succeeded in doing what 
Methodism a hundred years before attempted, and 
ha.s brought new life into the Cliuroh of England. 
It beam a close affinity' to Roman Catholicism iu 
ritual and doctrine, hut refuse.? to acknowledge 
the univer.sal .supremacy of the Bialiop of Rome. 
The ‘ Broad Clmrch ’ party, the third in the modern 
Church of England, trace.? its beginning to Cole- 
ridge, but in .spirit and to a large extent also hi 
teaching, is substantially identical with the old 
Latitmliimrians and the Gamliridge Platonists, 
wild, with greivt spiritual earnestne.ss and honesty, 
maintained for over a hundred years a large ami 
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tolsiant tlieolo^y. 'Die inotlern Broad Oinreh 
party agi-ees wifcli tlie Evangelical or ‘Low Church’ 
ifiiiy in niininiising the importance of apoatolical 
Micoession and Kacramental grace, and in attaching 
no intrineic value to particular forma of ritual oi 
clerical vestmenta ; but unlike it demands a more 
liberal interpretation of dogmatic dellnitioua, and 
a ifreater freedom in the subscription to ciceds. 
In^’its preacliing it aims at guidance rather than 
converaion, franlcly contradicting the prei'ailin; 
Ei'angelical teaching tlint attributes everytbin,^ 
to sovereign grace and emphasises tlic complete 
coiTiiiition of unregenerate humnn natnre. It 
has tliroughont advocated a bolder view of the 
applicability to Soriptnre of methods of criticism 
ami exegesis that have found favour in Germanv. 
One of its earliest leaders was the famous Ur 
Arnold, wlio advocated the great Hooker’s theory 
of the identity of chnrcli and state — a kind of 
spiritualised Urastianisin — as the only means of 
fully carrying out the realisation of Christianity 
on eartli. It has added many illustrious names 
to the roll of Englisli ohui'cluneii, among them 
Whately, Maurice, Frederick Robertson, Julius 
Hare, Kingsley, 'riurhvall, and Stanlejn 
The staiidanl of Anglican doctrine is (ixed by 
acts of parliament in tlie 'riiirty-uiuo Articles of 
1571, and in the lionk of Common Frayor (1552, 
z'cvised in 1559 and 1601 ). Not till the present 
century has the clnircli’s close connection with the 
state been loosened liy a sories of laws removing 
the civil and ])olitieal disabilities of dissentors. 'rho 
Church of England includes at most two-thirds 
(some say only one-half) of the population, and 
possesses the wliole of the eoolosiastioal ondowuieuts 
of the country. Its oomprohensiveuess is alto- 
gether nnexamided ; within no historic church in 
the world is to lie found such ilivorgoncy of honest 
opinion. Its enormous revival of activity during 
the last fifty years has struck it.s roots deeper into 
the religions heart of England, and though its 
disestalilishmont has often heen iivoposecl, the 
Church of England is so oluscly interwoven with 
the other institutions of the nation, and is so dear 
to the majority of the English people, that snch a 
contingency must seem remote. In anv event, tlie 
solhlity anil dignity of the Episcopal Oliurch would 
retain for it the cluof place among the ecolesiastic.al 
societies of England, Suoli hiinlrances to it.s elBei- 
enoy as pluralities and non -residence have long heen 
removed, the episcopate within England has heen 
largely extended, and mi.ssionary bishops appointed 
to organise and extend foreign missions, while no 
less than thirty millions have been spent within 
thirty years upon the building and restoration of 
churclic.s at home. Such agencies for relieving 
poverty and distro.s.s as si.slorhoods and siioeial 
mi.s,sions have leaped into life, and in the Cnnrch 
Congresses (Jirst, 1861) and Diooe.san Conferences 
(first, at Ely, 1S64) the door has been ojicned to 
the co-operation of laymen in church work. The 
growing dainand for greater freedom of action on 
the part of the church, resulted (1852, and 1856) 
in an attempt to revive the powers of Convocation, 
in abeyance since 1717. In 1867 was inangiirnted 
tlie first Lnmhotli Conference of prelates of the 
Anglican rite from all quarters of the world. 

James I. gave the whole eccle.siastical endow- 
ment in Ireland into the hands of the Anglican 
clergy. The Irish branch of the Anglican Clinroh, 
whioh only embraced one-eighth part of the popu- 
lation, was disestablished and disendowed in 1871 
by the Irish Churoh Act of 1869. In the census of 
1871 the Catholics of Ireland numhered 4,141,9,93; 
EpiscopaliaiLS, 683,205; Pre.sbyteiians and noii- 
Epi.soopal Ib'otestanta, 568,238. 

Patronage had been aholislied in Scotland in 
1690, Imt was restored under Queen Aiiiie in I7l2, 
120 


The repeated protests of the General Assembly 
weie disregarded, but witli the gradual ascendency 
of the ‘ inoderate ’ party in the churoh itself, were 
dmeontinned, and the dissatisfied seceded from the 
Estahlialiinent, forming the ‘ Secession ’ and ‘ Re- 
lief’ churches. In 18.94 the Assembly passed the 
Veto Act, declaring tliat no pastor should he ‘ in- 
truded on any congregation contrary to the will of 
the people,’ and giving the congregation the liglit 
to veto the appointment of a presentee of whom 
they disapproved. After a ten years’ conflict be- 
tween the ‘ non-intni.sioni.st’ and ‘ moderate’ parties, 
the former seceded from the Established Churoh, 
and formed the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. 
The United Presbyterian Church arose from the 
union of the Secession and Relief churches in 1847, 
and is now the third in importance in Scotland. 

In the United States it is a part of the con- 
•stitiilion that ‘no religious tost shall ever be 
required ns a qualification to any office or public 
trust,’ and that ‘ congi'e.vs .shall make no Law 
respecting an e.stablishniont of religion, or qn-o- 
hihiliiig the free exercise thereof.’ 'This separa- 
tion between church and state,’ says Schaff, ‘ is not 
a separation of the nation from Ciliristianity. . . . 
The American nation is as religious and Cfirisliail 
as any other in tlie world, and .shows this plainly 
by its voluntary support of so many churches and 
sects ; liy its beneficent societie.s of every kind ; by 
its chnrcli -going, and respect for the clergy, who 
arc inferior to no class in respect and inilnence ; by 
its strict sahbath-keepiiig, wliieh has its equal only 
in Scotland ; by its ucal for home and foreign 
missions ; by its reverence for the Bible ; by a veri- 
table Hood of religious hooks, tracts, and period- 
icals ; and by the whole tone of its public morality.' 
Of Protestants, the Jlethodists and Baptists are 
the mo,st nuinerons, especially among tlie lower 
c]a.s.so.s and in the southern states ; while the 
Presbyterians, Congrogationalists, and Episcojia- 
lians have the greatest inlluenco among the middle 
and higher classes. In 1880 the Roman Catholics 
had 6,375,630 oomrannicants ; Baptists, 2,687,231 ; 
Methodists (Episcopal) 1,564,105, and (non-Episco- 
pal) 1,718,092; Lntlierana, 944,860; Preshytermn.s, 
693,240; the Congregationali.sts, 382,020; and 
Epi.scopalian.s, 345,841. 

A great develniniient of missionary zeal ha.s 
taken jilace in the Protestant olnirches of Europe 
anil America during this century, leading to a vast 
expenditure of life ami money. Among civilised 
races like the Jews, Cliiiiese, and Hindus, the suc- 
cess attained has iieen small compared with that 
among races to which the Christian missionaries 
liavo brought, along with the preaching of the gospel, 
a vastly superior civilisation, such as the native.s 
of Madagascar and Polynesia. There arc iioiv a 
Imndreil mis-sinnary societies in Protestant Christen- 
dom, with about 5000 European and American mis- 
sionaries, and about 30,000 native assistants, and 
raising every year more than 21 millions sterling 
for the evangelisation of the heathen world. TJie 
Roman Catholic Church has by its colonies and 
conquests in the New World enifeavoured to redress 
the balance of the Old. In South and Central 
America, Hayti, and the Spanish and French West 
Iiidie.s, the qiopnlation is almost exclusively Roman 
Catholic ; while in Briti.sh North America the pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics is 42 per cent., and in 
Australia and Polyne.sia about 15 par oent._ The 
largest and most important missionary institute of 
the Roman Catholic Cluueli is the Propaganda, 
founded by Gregory XV. in 1622. The missions 
of the Benedictines, Cistercians, Premonstratcri- 
siaus, and especially of the mendicant orders, who 
penetrated Afiloa and Nortli and South America, 
wore from the 16th and 17th centuries almost 
eclipsed by those of the Jesuits. In the East and 
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West Indies, Japan, China, and Ahys^inia, they 
have won over tliousands to their^ society and 
ehurel). While Protestant missions liave aimed at 
saving individual souls, they have used every pos- 
sible means to effect conversions, and have counted 
their converts in crowds. Their oon-stant policy lias 
been to ingraft Catholic ideas and n.sage.s on tra- 
ditional prejudices and customs. In India they 
commended themselves to the great as Cliristian 
Ilrahmins and to the poor as apostles of freedom; 
in Japan they .sided with the native nobility 
against tlie hix'urions priestly class ; in China they 
inaile their way to favour through geometry and 
astrology ; in Spanish Soutli America they took 
tlie oppressed native.? under their protection, con- 
tended against slavery, and founded in Paraguay a 
sociali-stio theocracy of their own. 

Ever since the Kefonnation the Poman Catholic 
Church lia.s been growing more and move ultvamon- 
tano, and this tendency has heconie most marked 
in the' second half of the 19th century, largely 
through the increasing influence of the Je.siiits. 
That order, .suppre.ssed in Portugal (1759), in 
France (1764), in Spain and Naples (1767), in 
Panna (1768), and by the bull ‘ Llominn.s ae Re- 
demptor Noster’ of "Clement XIV. in 1773, wa.? 
restored by Pius VII. in 1814. The golden days of 
the Jesuits were under Pins IX. (1846-78), who 
gradually passed entirely under their intluence. 
The Jesuit generals. Father Roothaan (1829-53) 
and Father Ileokx (1853-84), called the ‘black 
popes,’ reigned in Romo side by side with the 
‘white pope,’ Pius IX. The dogma of tlie Iniina- 
culate Conception, which the Je.suits maintained 
against the Dorainicana, was promulgated hy the 
pope in 1854, and ten yoav.s later the Encydica and 
tiyllnhus proclaimed to the U'orld tliat the iioliti- 
cal and eoolaaiastioal theories of Jesuitism were 
accepted hy the holy' see. The Jesuits acquired 
considerable inllnence in France under Napoleon 
III., hut were e.vpelled in ISSO. In Italy', since 
the downfall of the pope’s temporal power ( 1871 ), 
they are veatvicted to Rome, and they were excluded 
from Spain and Mexico ( 1868 ), from Germany ( 1872). 

The famous canon expres.sed hy Vincent of Leri- 
nnm in 434 : ‘ fjiiod semper, qno'd ubique, qnod ah 
omnilma creditum eat, ’ has been tlie formal principle 
of Catholicism throughout its hi.story. At lirst it 
fell to the hishop-s in the synods to decide wliether 
any particular dootriiie bore tlie.se three marks of 
Catholicity. Sometimes one symod. set aside the 
re.solutions of another, and even at the recunienical 
councils the whole Church was never represented in 
tlie same proportion.?. The supreme authority of tlie 
pope was the only means to secure absolute unity, 
and neither the defenders of the ‘ episcopal .sys- 
tem ’ at the medieval councils nor the Galficanism 
of the French clergy (.set forth in their declaration 
of 1682) were able to interpose an effective resist- 
ance. To seenre the Papacy from all such oppo.si- 
tion in future, the Je.suite persuaded Pone Pius IX. 
to have it decreed hy the Vatican couucU that only 
the pope is the infallible head of the Church. 
Leo XIII. has set his seal upon tlie work of Pius IX. 
hy restoring, in 1886, to tlie order of tlie Jesuits all 
the privileges it enjoyed before its dissolution. 
The ancient condiot between emperor and pope, 
recently revived in the ' Kultnrkampf,’ ended 
(1883-86) in a victory for the Papacy, hy the with- 
drawal of the ‘May Laws’ and the reversal of the 
German ecclesiastical policy pursued .since 1872. 

At the present dw tliere are 207J million Roman 
Catholics, only 116 million Protestants, and 834 
million Greek Christians ; while the non-Christian 
population of the world is about 1018 millions. 

primary sources Qi C\\xad\ History are : (1) 
Original documents, such as the records and decrees 
of church councils ; the official publication.? of 


bishops and popes (pastoral epistles, hulls, briefs, 
decretals, and constitutions); haws relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs, issued by .sovereigns, chan- 
cellors, or parliaments ; liturgies .and .service-honks, 
rules of religions orders, symbolical bonks and 
corife.ssion.s of f.aitli, .sennon.? and treati.se.s of 
thcologi<an.s and ecclesiastical leadens, journals 
and repoits of eye-witnesses, .and letteis of con- 
tenipovaries eminent in church or state. (2) 
Monnmonts, .siicli as ecclesiastic.al Imihlings, pic- 
tures, sculptures, in.scriptinnH, vessels, &c. Among 
the secondary sources are calendaries, niartyrologies, 
and necrologies ; traditions, annals, and chronicles 
— all requiring to he sifted liy cvitici.sni, the fartlier 
their date from the perioil to whicli they refer. 

The earliest church liistorian wliose writing is 
extent is Eusehina of C'lesarea, who made use of 
tlie e.arlier works of Hegesippn.s (about 150 .l.D.) 
and JnliiLs Africaims (3d century). The liistory 
of Euseliius, extending to 324 A.D., was continuecl 
by' Socrates to 439, Sozonien to 423, Tlieodoret 
to 428, Philostnrgius to 425, Theodore to 527, 
and Evagrins to 594. The clivonicle of Eiitychius 
of Alexandria, written in Arabic, comes down to 
9.37. Nicejihorus CalHsti ( 1330) closes the serie.s of 
the Greek church historians. The By'zantine civil 
hi.storian.s from 500 to 1500 contain valuable 
materials for church history. The earliest Latin 
historians of the Church were Ruliuns, who vvrote 
a Iran-slation of Eusebius, and hronght it down 
to 395; Sulpicius Severus, ‘the Christian Sallust,' 
extending to 400 ; Orosins to 41G ; Cassiodovus, 
who couibined Socrates, Sozonien, and Tlieodoret 
into a text-hook, the f.amons Historia Ecclesinstira 
tripartifn, which was the standard down to the 
Refoimation ; and Jerome, whoso translation of 
Eusebius, .and continination to 37S, w.as followed 
hy the chroniclers Prosper of Aquitaine, Idaciim, 
.ami Maroellinns. Of medieval writers of special 
liistories the most notable are Joniandes (650); 
Gregory of Toms (540-595), who wrote the 
clironicle.s of the French Church in the 5tli and 
6tli centuries ; Bede, the father of English church 
history, which he narrated to the year 731 ; Paul 
the deacon (760), .author of a history of the Lom- 
bards; and Adam of Bremen, the cliief authority 
on the northern clmvclies from 788 to 1072. The 
Dialogiis Mirar?ilor>m of Cmanrius of Heisterbacli 
throws great liglit on his own .ago ( first half of 
1.3th century). Be.sides the Liber Pontificalis, a 
liistoiy of the popes to 885, which was prohahly 
tlie work of v.arions authors, general clnu'ch hislory 
was written hy AnaKtasiu.s of Rome and Haymo 
of Halbevfitadt in the 9th century, hy the Norman 
monk Ordeiicus Vitalis, and the cardinals Petrus 
Pisamis, Pandnlf, and Bobo in the 12th century ; 
in the 1 3th, hy Martinns Polomts, whose Chronica- 
summarum Pontijicum Imperatoriimqm was the 
most popular history-hook of the middle ages j in 
the 14th, by Ptolemy of Lucca ; .and in the 15th, 
hy Antoninus of Florence, who.so work conie.s down 
to 1459. Lauventius Valla’.s .attack on the legend 
of the ‘ Donation of Constantine ’ appeared in 1440. 

The Reformation, at lirst more productive in 
exegesis tlian in history, awoke to the neces.sity of 
justifying itself by the Church’s development in 
the past, as well as hy tlic statementa of Scrip- 
ture. After the Peace of Augsburg, a society of 
Lutheran theologian.? .at Magdeburg, headed hy 
ifattliins Flacius ( Illyvicus ), compiled a comprehen- 
sive liistory, arranged in 13 folio vol.?., each em- 
bracing a centiiry. The Magdeburg Centuries was 
answered hy the Annals of Oassar B.aroidus, in 
12 folio vols., which was followed hy the histories 
of Hottiriger, Spanheim, and Samuel and Jaques 
Basnage in the Reformed Church, and of Pagi, a 
Franciaean monk, who also criticised Baronins. 
The history of the Council of Trent was written 
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bv Sarpi anti Pallaviciiio. Clmrcli Iiiatory was 
attenvarcls cultivated in the Roman Catholic Uhiireh 
cliielly hy the Benedictines of St hlanr and the 
Oratoriaiis in Fiance. Alexandei Natalis, Flenry, 
liosriueb, and the Jaiisenint Tilleinout, were the 
most celebrated wn-iters. Protestant lii.storians had 
been for nearly a century employed in polemical 
wilting, and tiio conipiliition of dry suuiinaries of 
events and date.s, when Georg Calixtns gave a new 
impulse to the study hy a series of dissertations 
ni'ving tbo value of iinprejniliced inve.stigation. 
Tim mystic Gottfried Arnoht inaintainod the right 
of liereOics against the Church in liis ‘ Im^Mrticd’ 
History (10!)!)), and was answered hy Wersinann, 
George and Franz iValch, and fS. .1. nannigarten. 
From the IGth century down to the IStli the Church 
of England Ava.s iilily vindicaleil in the light of 
hi.story liy Jewel, Hooker, Pearson, Beveridge, 
Cave, and'Binghani. Stryjie’s jhniri/s and Ecclcsi- 
astiad Memorials, and Noal’s History of the 
Puritans, are the authorities for the Reforma- 
tion ami the Puritan movement in England. 
Of tlie otlior English writers of clmrcli history 
do™ to the present century, the cliief names are 
tlio.se of tlie mai'tj’i'olngisb Foxc and Archhishop 
Parker in the lOtli oontiiry; Usher, Fnller, Dngdale, 
and Burnet in tlio 17tli; and Jaremy Collier, 
Ecliard, Cahuuy, Bower, Lardner, and Milner in 
the IStli. Knox’s //I’.iiloi'?/ ( l.iKO) is the authority 
for the Retoriimtion in Scotland. Scottish church 
history was written in the 17 th century liy Row, 
.Spottiawood, and Cahlorwood; and in the isth hy 
Defoe^ and Wodvow. Moslieiiu was tlie lirat to 
estaWisli the study of eeclesiastioal history on a 
soientidc hasis, and the sceptical Seniler, though, 
according to Jlaso, ‘witliout all stylo and fceliim 
for the peculiar conditions of antiipiity,’ foundeil 
the oriticiain of tlie annveos. The huge work of 
Selu'dokh, in ,35 vola., begins tlie so-called ‘p*'*''o' 
inatioal ’ sohonl of chureh luHtorians, whicli laboured 
to collect extornal facts and redate them to their 
causes, and was also ropvosented hy Spittlor, the 
elder Henke, KStiiudlin, ami Planck. In the early 
part of the 19lh century, Ernst Chvistiaii Sohniidt, 
in 0 vnla., presented .an impartial statement of 
facts. _ Gioseler pvodncod a mnstorpiooe of scienUfic 
investigation, with the most valualile extracts from 
tlie source, s acconip.anying the text, a method which 
had been proviemsiy'emidoyed liy I),anz, and was 
also cultivated liy ' Niediicr. In modern Protes- 
tant ehnrch history the greale.st work is tliat of 
Neander, which, in oouliust with the pragmatical 
liistorios, dwells mainly on the inner development 
of the Church in doclriiie, worship, and religious 
life. He lias boon Mloweil hy Jacobi and Hagoii- 
baoh. Among academic treatises on chureh his- 
tory the most notable are those of Guericke, H. 
Schmid, Lindner, and Kurtz, all from the Lutheran 
point of view ; those of Herzog and Ebrard in the 
Reformed Church • and the very able and interest- 
ing lectures of Ilase, Hasso, and Rothe. Recent 
churcli history dates from P. C. Baur, who in 
separata treatises covered the whole Held. The 
elloct of hifi work on tlie first three centuries has 
been to turn the attoiition of many writers for 
move tlnan a generation to the .study of the early 
chinch. The contention of Baur, anil his disciples 
Scliwegler and Zeller, which represented tlie original 
apostles of Christ as persistently struggling for 
the perpetuity of ‘ Petrinisuv ’ against Panliuism, 
and interpreted the New Testament to prove this 
theory, lias keen considerably discredited by the 
investigations of Ritschl, Weiszlicker, Lechler, 
Harnack, Weiss, and Be Pressensd. 

In the Roman Catholic Clmrcli the study of 
clmrcli history has been pursued with great energy. 
The Acta Sanntorum, of the Bollandists, begun in 
tlie 17th century, have reached their GM volume. 


Of the councils, the chief collection is that of 
Mansi, in ,S1 vols,, and hi.story that of Hefele in 7 
vols. In the earlier part of the 1 9th century the chief 
writers in Uerinany weie Count Slolberg (who.se 
work in 15 vols., extending to 4.30 A,D.,has been 
brought down to 1300 in other 17 vols. byKerz), 
Katereanip, and Mohler, who was the iii .st of a new 
school of tlioi'oiiglily scientilio histoiiaxis, to ivliicli 
Ritter, Loclierer, Dili linger, Alzog, and Kraus 
belong, while the works of Cardinal Hergeurrither 
and of Briick liavc a .strong iil tramontane Idas. 

English writers on general church history are 
still largely dependent on the lahouis of German 
schohnrs. There is no English church history 
worthy of a place beside the works of Neander, 
Gieseler, and H.agcnbach. 

pt other 19th-centiivy writers may he mentioned 
Hinds, Burton, Kaye, 1. Price, Marsden, Latlibiiry, 
Tlaidwick, Maurice, liliiiit.Mibiian, Hook, Newman, 
Stanley, Creighton, Robertson, Word.sworth, Abbey 
and Overton, Iladdan and Stubbs, Perry, and 
Stoughton in England ; Cook, M'CTie, Hetheiiiigton, 
Welsh, Lee, Grub, Tiillnch, Skene, and Ciiiminghain 
in Scotland ; Reeves .and Killen in Ireland ; Sch.aif, 
Allen, and Fisher in America; Gfriirer, Ilanke, 
Ileppe, Henke, Overheck, Hansrath, Keim, Iliiiisser, 
Kiihuis, Schiirer, Lipsina, Hilgenfeld, and Langcn 
in Germany ; and Matter, Ihingeuer, Capeligiie, 
De Montalembevt, Aiihd, D’Auldgne, Renan, De 
Broglie, ilich.and, and Chastel in France. 

For the remark-able development of the literature 
on the life of Clnist during tlie last Jifty years, see 
the article on .Ikkur. 


See tlio extonsivo bibliography in H.igeubach’s .ffacyefo- 
liiidic (lltli eJ. by ICant'.oh, 1884) ; idao see 'VVeingirten, 
Zcitbifehi md UnhcrhUckc dcr Kirchcngcsfhiuhte (,9d ed. 
1888): F, 0. Baur, Die Dpochen ile>' Kirrhliehcn (?c- 
sc/iicnisschre(bnn(i (Tiib. l.U.’iS) ; Tor Iliiar, De Hiaiorio- 
yraphle der Kcrkf/earhieilinis {’Pant I., from liusebius to 
taureutins Valla; Part II., from Flaoins to Somlerj 
titveebt, 1870-71); Wattcnbacli, Deutschlands Oe- 
scMcfifsgudlen im MiilcluHcr Ms zur JlfUtedesH.Jakr- 
hunderts (4th ed. 2 vols. 1877); and Lorenz, Deutseh- 
lands Omehichtsquellcn seil der MitU dss 13. Juhr- 
InmdcHs (2d ed. 2 vols, 187G-77). 'Iho reader is also 
referred to the various articles hi this ivoik on the sub- 
jects mentioned in the preceding pages, and especially 
to the following : 


Alli!gcnsc.s. 

Aqninna. 

Arias. 

Anniniiis. 

Alhaansins. 

Augustine. 

X3(intilBTn« 

BfsiHJp. 

Calvin. 

CanoniBation. 

Celibacy. 

Cljrlfltlnnify. 

Clii’ihtology. 


CoiifcshfonvS, 
Councils. 
Creetl.'?, 
Crusades, 
England, 
Cliurcli of. 
Priends, 
Society o(. 
OfillicaniBin. 
Qno.siicisni. 
Gieek Clmrcli. 
IIiigncnotB. 

IIUSB. 


Iiiflcpciideiils. 

Jesuits. 

tfp.SUS, 

Kuox. 

Lord’s Supper. 
LiitUor. 

Lul lieran 
Cliuich. 
^lissloiiB. 

Popp, 

PreBbyfcorlniifi. 

Protostftiilisin, 


Rpforinntion. 
Ilollfiinn, 
Jloiimn Cat)>, 
Cliuicli. 
Ruaslan Chur. 
Sacnuueiit^, 
Saints. 

Scliolastidsm, 
Scotland, 
OJmrch of. 
Unitarians, 
■Walclenses, 
Wyclif. 


Cluircliill. CirAiihES, satirist, was horn in 
WcstmiiiHter in 1731. After leaving Westniinstev 
School, where he was conteinnorary with Cultuan, 
Robert Lloyd, Coivper, and Warren Ha.stings, he 
did not enter Oxford or Cambridge, being apjiar- 
ently disqualified by an imprudent Fleet marriage 
at seventeen. In 176G he was ordained priest, 
‘through need, not elioice,’ and at lii.s fatlier’s death 
in 1758 he was ajipointed to the curacy and lecture- 
ship of St John’s, Westminster, the poor einoln- 
raents of which office he strove to eke out with 
teaching. But he was hopelessly improvident and 
already dissipated ; accordingly, after a bankruptcy 
of blit five shillings in Lhe pound— and that paid 
only by the aid of Robert Lloyd’s father — a formal 
separation from his wife, and a oourse of imclerioal 
indecorum and dissipation that called forth tlie 
remonstrances of liia dean and the prote,sts of his 
pavi-sliioners, he slipped his neck from the orders 
which he wore so awkwardly, and oast bun, self 
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entirely upon tlie town (Jaminry 1703). HL 
Rosciad, pulilLIied in 1761, liart already made him 
famous and a terror to all the actors of the time. 
The poem was modelled on Dryden, and had real 
talent and vigour, as well as scurrilous and unspar- 
ing personality to commend it. Later in tlie same 
year, in Tkt Apolofiy, he made a sar-age onslaught 
on his critic, s, and particularly iSmollett. Night 
(1702), a long poetical epistle addressed to Lloyd, 
and sugfgested by Lny, Armstrong’s aomewhat un- 
welcome poetical epistle to ‘gay IVilkes,’ contained 
some nervous lines, hut was on tire whole a poor 
production marred hy an inrpudent bravado of 
honesty, as if it were .some justification of mis- 
conduct to make a candid avowal of it. The Ghost 
(1702) is an incoherent and tire.sonre poem of over- 
four tirousand lines in octosyllabic metre, only 
renreirrhered now for the attempt to satirise Dr 
Johnson as ‘ Don Poirrpoao ’ on occasion of tire 
Cock Lane ghnst-stoi-j’, and the much more war- 
rarrtahle r-idicule cast upon Whitehead tire laureate. 
Chnrclrill nest helped Wilkes in the North Briton, 
and heaped tiineons ridicule upon the Scotch in 
The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an admirable 
satire, bright with wit sharpened into stinging 
verse — undoubtedly Iris best work. ‘It is indeed 
falsely applied to Scotland, hrrt oir that aceoirnt 
may be allowed a greater share of invention,’ says 
Boswell, witlr clrar-acteristically wroirg-foot-fore- 
most hut whimsically ingenious reasoning. Later 
in tire same year appeared Clrurclriirs Efistle to 
Hogarth, for whioli the gi-eat caricaturist paid 
the poet hy gibbeting him to all future time as a 
bear in torn clerical bands and nrffles, with a pot 
of porter, and a club inscribed ‘Lies and North 
Britons.’ Other works of Churchill’s were The 
Duellist, an onslaught on Wilkes' assailants in the 
House of Lords; The Author, which pleased the 
critics and even Horace Walpole ; The Conference, 
interesting especially for one redeeming feature 
— a singularly toncliing and true contession of 
remor,5e for tire .seduction (hut not desertion) of 
a Westminster ti-aderjinan’s daughter ; Gotham, a 
long and ambitious exposition of his political 
ideas ; The Candidate, a splendid attack on Sand- 
wich; The Fureifdl, The Times, and Independ- 
ence, tire last containing an interestingly unflat- 
tering portrait of the poet hy his own pen, in 
which Ire laughs at his burly frame and rolling 

f ait— ‘much like a porpoise just before a storm.’ 

leaiitinie the .satirist had pro-spei-ed and gained 
enough not only to pay off all his old debts, hut 
to help others, for no man -was ever more faith- 
ful and um-e.served in love towards his friends 
than this sinning and repenting jivodigal. In the 
October of 1704 he cro.ssed to Boulogne to see 
\yilkes, was seized suddenly with a fever, and 
died on 4th Noveniher. Just before the end lie 
sat up in bed to heijueatli annuities of £60 to 
his wife and £50 to his mistress, for which, how- 
ever, there proved to he no funds. His body was 
buried at Dover, and on a slab above his gi-ave was 
inscribed with less than dubious truth the line 
from his poem The Cctndidate; ‘Life to the last 
enjoyed, here Churchill lies.’ Bifty-four years later 
Byron, leaving England for the last time, stood 
beside his tomb, hL mind filled with reflections on 
‘the Glory and the Nothing of a Name,’ ivhich he 
shaped into a poem scarce worthy^ of its theme. 

Cimrohill left tivo unfinished satires — The Jour- 
ney, hi-oken off at a line of sadly ominous signifi- 
cance ; ‘ I on my joumCT all alone proceed ; ’ and 
the severe and masterly Dedication to the arrogant 
Warhurton. His satire.s are for the most part Tong 
since forgotten. Though neither ‘a blockhead’ 
according to Johnson, nor ‘the great Clravchill’ as 
descrihecl hy Cowper with all an old schoolfellow’s , 
e.vtravnganoe of admiration, he ivas yet a satirist of ■ 


liigli capacity, with a hapjiy knack of turning strong 
and lionest tliought into nervous and memorable 
ver»e. At the same time he lacked the chief essen- 
tials of true satire, a real insight into the lioart of 
man and that rarest power of happy exaggeration, 
of preserving likene-ss in nnlikeness and veri.simili- 
tude in distortion. A fatal voluldlity in rliyming, 
a kind of boisterous but unequal energy, and an 
instinctive hatred of wrong, manly and honest, 
although often scarce to be distinguished from the 
raeie reflex reaction of natural spleen and ohstinaoj-, 
combined to make him the hero of the hour and 
its ephemeral interests, but -was not equipment 
enough for a Dryden, a Jin'enal, or even a Butler. 
See Forster’s Historical and Biographical Essays 
(vol. ii. 1858), and , Southey's Life, of Cowper. 

Chiircliill, Loup R.tNPOLrH Henev Si'encer, 
thiid son of the seventh Duke of Marlliorough, was 
horn on Fe))ruary 13, 1849, and educated at Eton 
and Merton College, Oxford. Lord Kandolph was 
fir-st returned for Woodstock in 1874; hut it was 
not until after the general election of 1880 that he 
became prominent in politics, xvhen he apiieaved 
as the leader of a guerilla band of Con.ser\-atives 
known as the ‘ Fourth Party.' He was frequently 
in collision with his leaders on questions of party 
organisation and the conduct of tlie Opposition ; 
hut his vigorous attacks on Mr Gladstone's policy, 
both foreigi; and domestic, -were of nnque.stionah'le 
value to the Conservative cause. Towards the end 
of Mr Gladstone’.s ministry Lord Bandolpli began 
to have a con.siderable following nraong the younger 
Conservatives, who legarded him as the future 
leader of the Tory Democracy, Aftei- a plucky 
attempt to defeat Mr Bright at Birmingham in 
1883, Lord Bandolpli wa.s retiiruod for Suutli 
Paddington. He was Secretary for India in Lord 
Salisbury's fn'.st ministry ( June 1885- January 1880), 
his perioil of office being marked hy the annexa- 
tion of Bm-inn. From July to December 1886 he 
was Chancellor of the E.vcliequor and leader of 
the House of Commons, when he resigned, being 
re.solved, as he wi-ote to Lord Salishnry, to saori- 
lice himself on the altar of thrift ami economy. 
His attacks on the .spending departments thence- 
forward were most incisive ; hut on most other jioints 
he spoke and voted steadily on the Conservative 
side. Lady Eandnlpli Churchill, nee Jerome, who 
is of Amovioan birth, has given most valnable assist- 
ance to her luishnnd in Tils electoral conte.sts, and 
is a prominent member of the Primrose League. 

Chni’Cllill Kiver, of Canada, rise,s between 
the north branch of tlie Saskatchewan and the 
Athabasca, under 05° N. lat., and flows generally 
NE. through a series of lakes, liist as the Beaver, 
then as the Mlssinnippi, and finally as the Churchill 
or English lUvor, to Hudson Bay, which it enters 
near Fort Churchill, after a course of nearly 1000 
inilas. There is pileiity of traffic during summer 
hy canoes, rvhich are conveyed hy land portage 
past the largest of the stream’, s many rapid.s. 'The 
natirral advantages of Churchill Tiarbonr have 
caused it to he regarded as a possible terniinu.s for 
the railway from Winnipeg, and the starting-point 
of the direct sea route to England by Hudson Bay 
and Hudsoxr Strait. 

Clinrehing; of Wouicii, a i-eligimw u,sage 
prevailing in the Christian church from an early 
eriod, of women, on their recovery after child- 
earing, going to oliurcli to give thanks. It ap]>oars 
to have been borrowed from the Jewish Ian- (Lev. 
sil 6); and the eavliost express mention of it is 
in the pseudo-Nioene Arabic canons. No ancient 
forms for the purpose are extant, and tho,se in 
actual use are of medieval date. The Greek rite 
is only partially concerned with the woman, being 
also the presentation of the new-born child in the 
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clmvcli on the fortieth day after _ hirtli (o usage 
liiised upon Luke, ii. 22) ; tlie Latin rite, eontrari- 
rvise, is exchisively a bonediotion of the ■woman, 
and is rehtrieted to such as have borne eliildreii in 
•wedlock. It is not obligatory, nor included among 
strictly parochial rights, hut only recommended as 
a pious and laudable custom. In the Church of 
England, also, a service for the churching of -woinen, 
dilihi'ing little from the medieval rite, linds a jdace 
in the Prayer-hook. By the I’reshyterian and 
Independent churches of Britain and America it is 
rejected as having no Scripture 'warrant, 

Cliili’Cli Music, See Anthem, Antitiiony, 
Ch.-vnt, Choir, Hymn.s, Mass, Mu, sic, Puain- 
soNU, Service. 

Cliurch-ratcs, in England, a tax or aa.ses3- 
inent laid on tlio parishioners and occupiers of land 
within a parish, hy a majority of their own body 
in vestry assembled, for tuo purpose of upholding 
and repairing the fabric of the church and the 
helfry, tlie hells, scats, and ornaments, the churcli- 
yard fence, and the expenses ( other than those of 
maintaining the minister) incident to the cele- 
bration of divine .service, The parishioners are 
convened for tliis pnrpoae by the Cliurclnvarden.s 
(r|i.v.). The Chanced (q.v.) being regarded ua belong- 
ing peculiarly to the clergy, the expense of main- 
taining it is laid on the rector in receipt of the great 
tithes, though custom frequently lays this burden 
also on the parishionei-b, as lu London and elaewhere. 

Tlie cliureli-rate was anciently a oluirge on 
parishioners in rospeat of their lauds, according to 
their area and the stock thereon, but it was a per- 
sonal, not a real ohargo ; and every bishop was 
bound to contribute to the repair of the public 
‘baptismal ohurolies' of his diocese (i.e, clmrcliea 
witii public baptisteries aiuicxed to them). The 
lesponsibiUty of the parishioners for the repair of 
their parish ohuvoh is recognised ns early as 1018 by 
a law of King Canute, enacting tliat ‘ all folk .shall 
of rmbt help the ohuroh-hot,’ which was the sum 
levied for repairs of ehurohes. The care of the 
fahrio of the elinrch, and the due administration 
of its offices, are kid upon the minister and 
the chiu'ohwardens conjointly, and tlie latter may 
be proceeded against by citation in the eccle- 
siastical courts, should they neglect these duties. 
But there is no legal mode of compelling the 
parishioners as a hody to provide the rate ; and 
this oirouinstanoe has' occasioned much difficulty 
in imposing the tax in parishes in whicli dissent is 
prevalent, and has led to many ehurches falling into 
a partially ruinous condition. The proper criterion 
for the amount of clmroh-rates is a valuation of 
the property within the parish, grounded on the 
rent that a tenant would be willing to pay for it. 
Glebe land, the possessions of the crown in the 
Actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of 
ublic worship, are not liable for church-rates ; 
lit there is no other exception as regards immov- 
able property, and in some parishes custom even 
extends it to stock-in-trade. It has been often 
■decided in the courts that a r6tro.speotiye church- 
rate — i.e. a rate for expenses pi-eviously ineurred — 
cannot be validly imposed. Much difficulty has 
been experienced in recovering the r.ates imposed 
by the parish on individuals reftising to pay. 
Previous to 53 Geo. HI, chap. 127, the only mode 
was hy suit in the ecclesiastical court. That 
statute, however, in all oases under £10, em- 
powered the justices of the peace of the county 
where the olmrch was situated; on comiilaint of 
the chnrohwardens, to inquire into the merits of 
the case, and order payment. Against the deci- 
sion of the justices an aqipeal lies to the quarter- 
sessions. In 1868 an end was put to all parochial 
contentions by enacting that no suit or proceeding 


should thereafter he allowed in any court to enforce 
or compel payment of a church-rate, e.xcept where 
a local act authorised this rate. But except so 
far as 1 elated to the eompulsory payment of these 
rates, tlie cluircliwardens might, as before, make, 
as.ses.s, receive, and deal ivith such rate.s. In each 
district palish the inhabitants may treat their 
own church as if it -svere tlieir parisli clinrcli, and 
make and receive rates for the repair of tlie same. 
A hody of trustees may uoiv he appointed in each 
parish to receive contributions tor ecclesiastical 
inirpoaes in the parish. The result of this act of 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 109, is tlius not to abolish 
clmrcli-rates, but rather to convert them into vol- 
untary payments ; allowing, as it does, all faithful 
adherents of the olmrcli to contribute, as before, 
to the rejiairs of their own cliurches. But it has 
been found practically inapplicable, and its enabling 
clauses are rarely acted on, so that voluntary con- 
tributions have in nearly all cases been substituted 
for rates, 

111 Scotland the burden of uplinlding extra-burghal 
parish olmrches is imposed on the parish lieritors ; 
and where the parish is partly witniii burgh and 
partly in the country, the expense must he borne 
by lieritor-s and proprietors of bouses, in proportion 
to their real rent. See SCOTLAND (ClIUllCII OF) ; 

also DI.SSENTEI1S, Parish, Heritors, Eeuaus. In 
Ireland church-rates were aholi-slied in 1823. 

ClinvclmavdeiiS are the modern represent- 
atives of the aiieieiit Sciiiovcs Ecdosiastici, laymen 
who were custodians of ohuroli goods and ornaments, 
and agents for ecclesiastical allairs on tlieir tem- 
poral sulo,^ hut had no share in church governinent, 
nor any right of ee.s.sioii in synod, s. Ln England 
they are lay ecclesiastical officers, elected yearly at 
Easter, sometimes by the pavi.sbioners and minister 
jointly, sometimes by the mini.Hter alone, sometimes 
liy the parishioners 'alone, hy tlie select vestry, by 
tlie lord of the manor, or by the outgoing wardens, 
hut most commonly ( and always in flie case of new 
parishes) the incumheiit chooses one and the 
parishioners the other. They are appointed for the 
purpose of protecting the edifice and goods of the 
church, keeping order in t)ie church during public 
worehiii, seating tlie parishioners, and executing 
other parochial functions. They are admitted to 
their office by the Ordinary, usually the bishop of 
the diocese, and arc his officers, as well as re- 
presentatives of the ky parishioners. But tlieir 
office ill this respect is only one of observation and 
report, and tliey cannot interfere directly with the 
incniiibeiit, if in their mind violating the laws 
eocleskstioal, hut must .simply delate the matter 
to the hisliop by presentment at bis visitation. 
They are also usually appointed as trustees of 
sequestrated benefices. Certain oksses are ineligible 
for election as cliurchwardenB, such as Jews, minors, 
aliens, and persons convicted of felony, fraud, or 
perjury; and there are many exempted from serv- 
ing, though eligible if eleotecl, such as peers, mem- 
hoi's of parliament, justices, clergymen, Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, dissenting ministers, officers 
of the army and navy, barri.sters, solicitors, &c, 
They are generally two in iiiiinher, hut the office 
of churchwarden k a single one, of which each 
warden holds an undivided moiety, so that they 
cannot legally act independently of each other. 
There is no officer in the Roman Catholic Church 
precisely ooi-responding to the English church- 
warden, The closest analogy is found in the 
trustees of the cliurok fabric fund of the parish. 
Tlie.se are named Marffmllur {hat. watiicnlarms) 
in Rranee, and are three in number, elected by the 
other members of the parish council, ono of them 
going out of office yearly. They have the charge 
of the ordinary expenditure of the church, the 
superintendence of its minor officials, such as the 
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Leadle, Ac., anil tlie general conduct of the civil 
part of parish hnsiness. Seo CHUitCH-KATEb, 
Parish, Vestry ; and Priileanx’s Practical Guide 
to the Duties of Churchwardens (loth ed. 1S86). 

ClUirchycird. The churchyard in the earliest 
days of Christianity was often prior in time to the 
ohurdi itself. The Roman law so strictly protected 
the area within which .stood monuments of the 
dead from violation, and even from the incidence 
of tliose acts of owner.ship to which other lands 
were subject, tliat the Christians found it usually 
feasible to obtain security for their burial-places, 
which would have been by no means emially ex- 
tended to their phice.s of religious asbemhly. For 
this reason, and also fiom pemonal feeling, they 
were in the habit of assemhling for wor.sliip at the 
tombs of inartyis, and it hecaiuc usual to erect 
ehurelie:? close to tliese. Rut where the cluuch 
was prior in point of time, it was not at first usual 
to Imiy within the curtilage or piecinet of the 
building, and the cemeterie.s were entirely apart. 
A few instances of interment witidn the church- 
yard proper appear as early a,s the 4th century, 
DUb it is not tul after the 6th that it became" a 
general cu.stoin. The Jlr.st direct evidence of the 
formal con.seeriition of a hurial-gi'Oiind is in this 
bame era (dreg. Turon., De, Gloria Coufessorum, 
oliap, 6 ), hut the usage must probably dates 
much earlier, heoause such dedication was custom- 
ary in respect of all thing.s and persons set apart 
for religious purpo,ses. The belief in tire efficacy 
of prayers for tlie dead had much influence in 
promoting burial within tlie precincts of clrorches, 
as those attending for worship might be expected 
to pray for those interred close by ; and this 
reason, _ adduced by Gregory the Great, was em- 
bodied in the Canon Law. 

The introduction into England of the custom 
of burying in churehyards is ascribed to Cutlibert, 
Ai'chhishop of Canterbury (741-758), and by com- 
mon law the freehold of the olmrohyard belongs 
to the rector of the parish, qualified by the rights 
of the parishioners, who, in theh- turn, are bound 
to repair the fence at their own cost, unless tliere 
be a local custom for the owners of adjoining lands 
to repair so much of the fence as inarches witli 
their ground. The tree.s and gimss gi'owing in the 
churcliyard also belong to the rector, hut though 
he may depasture hi.s sheep or cattle tliere, he 
is not at liberty to cut down tlie trees unless 
to provide timber for repairing the church. Until 
the enactment of tlie statute 43 and 44 'Nrict. 
chap. 41, no form of burial service except that 
of the Church of England could legally be used 
in any chutehynvd ; but under that act notice 
may he given to the incumbent or officiating 
minister, by the representatives of any deceased 
person, tlmt tliey intend tlie burial to he either 
without any religions service at all, or with some 
' Christian and orderly religious service ’ other than 
that of the Church of England. Tlie widest in- 
terpretation is to be put on this definition, so as 
to include all services used by any society profess- 
ing to he Cliriatian, but non-Christian lite.'i are 
specifically e.xcluded from the operation of the 
statute. Churohyard.s, even if 010.1611 for pniq>ose.s 
of burial, camiot under the existing law be con- 
verted to secular uses, and the freehold continues 
to ve.st in the incuinlients of the parishes where 
tliey are situated. Any person guilty of violent or 
indecent behaviour in a cliurchyard, or disturbing 
any clergyman conducting n burial therein, is liable 
by 22 and 23 Viet, chap, 32, sect. 2, to a jienalty of 
£5 or two months’ imprisonment, and for damage 
to any monument or fence, under 24 and 25 Viet, 
chap. 97, sect. 39, to imprisonment not exceeding 
six months with or without hard labour. See 
Burial, Ceiiexbry. 


Clnirchyarrt Beetle. SeeHLAPs. 

Cliiirl. See Ceorl. 

ClinrilS are niacliiiies used for the production 
of butter from cream or from whole milk. By- 
agitation the butter globules are throivii agaiu.st 
each oilier until after a period wliich rarie.s in 
length with the cpiality of tlie butter-fat, the tem- 
perature, and the condition of ‘ripeness,’ or incijiient 
acidity of the cream. Churns are of great i-aviety 
in form and dimensions, from the ladie.s’ glab.s hand 
churn pioducing a few ounces of butter at a time, 
to one driven by water, .steam, or house-power, and 
clmming the wdiole milk of a dairy at one opera- 
tion. The plnnyc cliurn or thump cluirn is one of 
the oldest and most simple varieties. Tlie conmion 
stpright hand churn .seen in country places is per- 
haps the he.st known form of it, but the priuende 
is equally applicable to larger olmrn.s. The hoc 
churn, either oblong or cubical, is stationary like 
the latter, the action being brought about by 
‘dashers’ or ‘works’ made to revolve on a liori- 
zontal .spindle passing through it.s centre, 

Itccoluing climn.s, taking Uie sliape of a box or 
barrel, are supported from two points on a rigid 
framework, so that the whole body of the clmrn is 
turned round at the rate of forty to fifty revolutions 
per ininule by a crank handle after tlie fashion of 
an ordinary grindstone. Sometimes tlic motion is 
a simple rotatory one, as wlien the banel is sup- 
ported from the centre of both eiuls, giving it the 
position of a barrel rolling on the ground. It may 
also he hung from two corresponding points, one on 
each side, and occupy an upright position while at 
rest. The action i.s then called ‘end ovor end.’ 
An eccentric motion is given by hanging the body 
unevenly. Tliese cliurns also contain ‘ dashers ’ or 
‘ tliaphraCTiB ’ which increase the agitation of the 
cream, xheir great advantage is the ease with 
which they can be wm’kecl— a matter of first import- 
ance wlierc hand labour is emplovod. Stvinqiia; or 
‘cradle’ elmms are increasing in favour, hecanse 
they are so extremely easily worked, inexpensive, 
and simple, and because they oontain no movable 
‘dashers,’ which demand much care and labour in 
keeping them .sweet and clean. The body, cou- 
sisting of an elongated box, may be susiiended 
by four cliain.s or thin iron rods', or it may be 
carried on four flat, fiexilile iron supports. It i.s 
pushed so that it swings backwards and forward,s, 
giving the cream within a course whieii assumes 
the form of the figure S. The Holstein churn is 
upright and rigid. It.s da.shor,s, whioh are attached 
to a prerpendicular .shaft, are worked at liigh speed. 
This enables the operator to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the cream by nearly 10° F. , as compared 
with the temperature at which it is put into an 
ordinary churn. Churning is then done in summer 
at50°F., which gives the re, suiting butter-product 
inucli gi-eater firmness arid a better texture, hice 
Butter and Dairy. 

Cliiirrus. See Hemp. 

Cluisail', the principal of the group of islands 
known as the Clmsan Arclripelago, lies about a 
mile off the east coast of China, oppjosite Ningpo. 
It lias an area of over 230 sq. m., and a pop. of 
200,000 to 230,000 ; and althongh niountninous in 
the centre, it is generally fertile, and every wliere 
carefully cultivated. Ting-hai, the capital, a 
walled town about 3 miles in circumfovenoe, is, 
from its position on the route between Canton 
and Poking, close to the great ports of Shanghai 
and Ningpo, a place of both strategic and com- 
mercial iinportancB, and its land-locked harbour is 
a busy shipping centre. There are few manufac- 
tures, but its carved W'ork and silver wares are in 
repute, and cordage, matting, and fans are ex- 
ported. It wa.s taken by tiro' British in 1840, and 
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luaiicled a division of the Sardinian contiiigent ; 
and on his retnrn was apiiointed aide-de-caiiin 
to the Iking. IIb Avas intrusted hy Cavour Avitli 
the formation of the fanions Caceiatori delle 
Alj>i. Tn tlie war of 1859 the victory at Palestro 
Avns hia chief exploit. In 1860 he defeated the 
Papal army at Castellidardo ; in 1861 Gaeta and 
Weasiiia j'ielded to him. Created Duke of Gaeta, 
and for a ferv mouth.s goveinor of Naples, lie had 
to act against Garibaldi in the second Sicilian 
expedition (1862). In 1864 he became a senator; 
and in the wav of 1866 he occupied Venice almost 
■without a blow. In 1876 he was sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris, but ho retired in 1881, and received 
the post of one of the two generals of the army. 

<Jlb1i>ei', Colley, actor, manager, and dramatist, 
was born in Southampton Street, Bloomshury, 
London, on 6tli Nov'emher 1071. He tvas the son 
of Cains Gabriel Cibber, a sculptor of some note, 
born in Holstein in 16.^0, whose best-known work 
is the bnsso-rilieuo on the pedestal of the London 
Monument. He was educated at the free school 
of Grantham, in Lincolnshire ; and in 1690 em- 
braced the pi'afe.ssion of an actor, joming the 
famous company of the Theatre Boyal in Drury 
Lane. At this tlieatre, on the fortune.s of which 
lie exercised so important an inllnence, he re- 
mained, Avilh one or tAvo short intervals, during 
the Avhole of his theatrical career of forty-three 
yearn. At fiir.st he made very sIoav progress, and 
it AV'as not till the secession from Dniry Lane in 
1695 of all the chief actons, that Cibber bad an 
opportunity of slioAving boAV good a comedian he 
Avas. In January 1696 Cibber’s lirst ooinedy. Love's 
Lust Shift, AA'as acted at Drury Lane, the author 
playing Sir Novelty Pasliion. By this produc- 
tion his fame, hotli as dramatist and actor, Avas 
securely Jixetl ; and he Avent on incicasing in 
raijutation till, after the secession in 1709, he aa'os 
chosen one of the managing actors of the Hay- 
market Theatre. In 1710 Cihher and hi.s partuora 
were tiansfen-ed to Drury Lane, in the direction of 
Avhicli Steele Avas in 1714 associated Avith Cibber, 
Wilks, Booth, and Dogget. Various changes, 
occurred in the personnel of the nianagement, 
Avhicli Avos finally broken up at the retirement of 
Cibber in 17.'53. Duiing their management the 
associated actor.s AAU-onght a vast improvement in 
the condition of the stage. Plays became more 
decent ; the tlissixratetl loiAugei's that Avere accus- 
tomed to haunt the side scones Avere denied 
admittance, at the risk, as Cibber relates, of tlie 
managers’ liA’es ; the pecuniaiy affaii’s of the 
theatre Avere managed Avitli regularity ; and the 
Avhole atmosphere of the theatre gained in resjieota- 
hility. As an author Cibber contributed largely to 
the improvement in decency Avliicli folloAvcd Jeremy 
Colliers famous philippic in 1698; and it must 
ahvays be remeniuered to his credit, that in his 
oomedias he does not rely for his ludicrous efl'ects 
on tlie outraged husband u'ho had almost invaii- 
ahly been the butt of previous dramatists. His 
greatest AAmrk, hoAvever, is his Apolomj for the Life 
of Mr Colley Cihher, Cotnedia/n (published in 1740 ; 
noAV ed. by R. W. LoAA^e, 1888), one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in our language. On 
the deatli of Eusderi in 1730, Cibber, Avho Avas a 
devoted partisan of the Protestant succession, aa’os 
appointed poet-laureate, in A.A'hich oflice ho AA'rote 
odes Avliich Avere justly the object of universal 
ridicule. On this account, among others, he Avas 
ferociously attacked by Pope, who, in revenge for 
a damaging retaliatory pamphlet, elevated Cibber 
to the thi-one of Dullness in the 1743 edition of 
The JDimciad. The crime of dullness AA'as, however, 
the last tliat could be charged to Cibber, A.vho AVas 
A'ain, pert, a loose liver and a loose talker, but not 
a dullard. Cibber died suddenly on lltli December 
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1757. His wife Avas a Mi.ss Shore, si'jter of the 
‘.Sergeant-trumpet’ of England, i^iiter their mar- 
riage, ahout 169.3, she went on the stage, hut did 
not attain to any great eminence. 

Cibol. See b-viox. 

Ciboriiim. See Pyx. 

€ibl'ariO( Luigi, an Italian historian and 
politician, was horn at Turin, 23d February 1802. 
He studied law, entered the service of the state, 
and soon distinguished liiiuself liy his historical 
investigations. In 1848, when Italy rose against 
the Austrians, Charle.s Alhei't appointed him coin- 
inissioner at Venice and a senator of .Sardinia. 
In 1839 lie published his Ddlu Economia Folitiai 
del Medio Evo ; in 1.840, his Etoria della Monarchia 
di Savoia; and in 1847, his Storia di Torino. In 
1852 he was made Minister of Public Instruction, 
and ultimately, in 1853, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He published numerous other works on 
history, numismatics, and miscellaneous subjects. 

He died Lst October 1870. See the Life hy Odovici 
(1873). 

Cicada, a laige genus of hemipterous insects, 
typical of the .sub-order Homoptera, with uniform 
Avings. Tliey are well known for the noise made 
hy the male.s, and for the 
‘ Manna’ (q.v.) or sap which 
tlieir incisions cause to e.vude 
from trees. Specially abund- 
ant in warm countries, .some 
eighteen species of cicada 
occur in the vine-bearing 
regions of Europe. When 
they do occur, their presence 
is not kept secret, for in the 
warm sunshine the nmle.s keep 
up a continuous and very 
loud, doubtless amatory, chirp- 
ing. Their shrill ‘song’ lias 
been echoed hy poets from 
Anacreon to Byron, hut seeni.s 
to have sounded move sw;eetly 
in the ears of the ancients. 
Yet some people are so fond of the chirping that 
they keep the cicadas in little ca^es. Some large 
South American species are said to chirp ‘loud 
enough to be heard .at the di.stance of a mile. ’ The 
noise is caused hy the vibrations of membranes at 
the openings of turn respiratory tubes (tracheie) on 
the last joint of the thorax, and the volume of 
sound is increased hy two conipIe.\- resonating 
cavities a little farther hack. The apparatus is 
nKlimentavy in the females ; which in this case at 
least cannot he blamed for noise. The commonest 
South European .specie.s is Cicada orni, feeding 
especially on ash-trees. C. plebeya is a somewhat 
larger form. C. 7iiannifera camses abundant 
‘ manna ’ in Brazil. C. septmdecvm is the North 
American ‘seventeen years’ locust,’ or harvest-fly, 
said to occur in speoial abundance every seventeen 
years ; though they probably ajipear in some part 
of the country every year. 'Ihe male.s of the specie.s 
perform the act of reproduction and soon die, prob- 
ably taking no nourishment in the perfect state. 
The females deposit ahout 300 eggs in the twigs of 
trees, and die immediately after. The larvie drop 
and bore their way into the ground, where they are 
supposed to remain for seventeen years, sucking 
the juices of the roots of trees and plants. There 
is also a thirteen yearn’ variety or brood. When 
the pupae emerge, the ground sometimes seems 
lioneyeomhed by their numher.s. The larva} are 
devoured in great quantities by birds, frogs, and 
swine. The damage done by the larvce in their 
long underground career is nothing as compared 
with that inflicted on the foliage by the perfect 
insect (female) during its short life. See Bulletin 


No. 8(1885) of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 6*. hecniatodcSi a .small specie-s, i.s re- 
corded from the New Forest in Hauipsliire. The 
family to which the cicadas belong is often known 
as that of the sivkhdnnt in.seots, and includes 
ahout live hundred .species. An even larger closely 
allied family is thiit of the Cicadellidm, including 
llie common Froth-tty (q.v.). The name Cicada 
has sometimes been applied to another liemipteroii.s 
in.sect, a common hug named Halticiis mUicoi-iiis 
or C. aptem of Linumus. It need hardly be said 
that the cicadas are not crickets, or locusts, or 
grasshoppers. 

Cicatrisation (Lat. cicatrix, ‘a scar’), the 
irocess of healing or skinning over of an ulcer or 
iroken surface in the skin or in a mucous mem- 
brane, by wliieli a fibrous material of a dense resist- 
ing character, covered by a protecting layer of 
epithelium, is substituted for the lost te.xture. The 
new tissue in such a ca.se is called the cicatrix, 
and usually resembles to a con.siderable extent the 
structure which it replaces ; it is, however, less 
elastic, and from its shrinking in volume may pro- 
duce an appearance of puckering. This shrinking 
sometimes leads to serious results, especially after 
extensive Burns (q.v.). The glands and other 
sjiecial structures of the original tissue are Avanting 
ill the cicatrix, Avhicli, hoAvever, performs perfectly 
well, in most instances, the olliee of protection to 
tlie parts beloAV the surface. See INFLAMMATION 
and Ulceration. 

Cicely (Myrrhis). See under Chebatl, 

Ciccr. See Chick Pea. 

Cicero, Marcus _ Tullius, 100-43 b.o., the 
foremost orator of ancient Rome, one of lier leading 
.statesmen, and the most brillianb and acoojnplishetl 
of her men of letters, lived in tho.se .stirring later 
days of the Roman republic, that age of revolution 
and ci»'il Avars, in Avliicli an old and decaying order 
of tilings Avas passing aAvay. It Avas tlie age of 
great and daring spirit.s, of Catiline, Ca'sar, 
Pompey, Antony, Avith Avhose history Cicero’s 
life Ls closely intertwined. Born 100 B.C. at an 
old Italian town, Avpinmu in Latium, of a good 
family, and inheriting from hi.s father, Avho Avas a 
man of considerable culture, a moderate estate, he 
Avent as a hoy to Rome, and there, under the best 
teachers and professors, he learned laAv and oratory, 
Greek philo.sophy, and Greek literature, acquiring 
ill fact tlie universal knoAvledge Avhioh ho himself 
say.s in his e.s.say ‘on the orator’ [De Oratore) an 
orator ought to possess. An orator in the aiicieut 
Avorld, Ave .should bear in mind, Avas first and chielly 
a pleader of caiuses, cause.s both legal and political — 
a speaker alike, as Ave should say, at the bar and 
ill parliament. Hence the necessity for knoAvledge 
and information of every kind. Cicero’s first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, was 
the successful defence in a criminal trial of a client 
against one of the favourites of the all-powerful 
Sulla, tlien dictator. After a visit to Athens, and 
a tour in Asia Minor, ivliere lie profited hy the 
society of eminent profu.ssois of rhetoric and men of 
lettens, he returned to Rome, and at thirty years 
of age lie Avas in the highest repute at the Roman 
bar. 

In 76 li.c., having been elected qumstor (a finan- 
cial secretary, a.s avb may ,say ) by a unanimous popu- 
lar vote, he held an appointment in Sicily, Avhero 
he Avon the good opinion of tivo liighly important 
interests, apt at tiraoa to conflict, the traders and 
the revenue collectors. To this lie owed the glory 
of his successful impeachment of the infamous 
VeiTes in 70 B.C., Avhich lie undertook at the 
request of the Sicilian proviiioials. The had man 
AA'ho had so hideously misgoverned them felt himself 
cimshed hy Cicero’s opening speech, and Aveiit into 
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voluntwy exile. Cicevo was now a iiower in the 
state and his rise up the ollicial ladder was sure 
and uT,pi‘^ = ™ and supported 

in a great political speech (/h'o I,c.ga Manilki) the 
appomtinent of Poinpey to the conduct of the war 
with Mithridates, \vhich in fact carried with it the 
supreme control of Asia and of thu East. In 0.3 B.C., 
at the age of forty-four, he was con.9nl, the highest 
dignity attainable to a Itoinan ; in that memorable 
year he foiled, by a hold promptitude, the revolu- 
tionary plot of Catiline, in whicli many diatiiiguisliGd 
Itomans — Ca>sar, it was even said, among them — 
were iinplicatecl. lie was now at tlie lieignit of liis 
fame ; ‘ fatlier of his country ’ he was actually 
called; for a brief .space ho wa.s with all classes the 
gi'eat man of the day. But the tide soon turned ; 
Cicero might have saved the coniitry, hut in saving 
it, it was said, he hud violated the constitution, 
according to wliioli a llonian citizen could not be 
capitally punished hut hy the sentence of tlie 
people in regular assenihly. A.s it, was, Roman 
citizens guilty of complicity with Catiline had, at 
Cicero's instigation, been put to death simply hy 
an order of tlic senate; this, it -was .said, was a 
dangeions precedent, and Cicero inuHt l)e Iicld 
responsilile for it. Ills liittev enemy, Glodiiis, 
now tribune, pressed the cliarge against him in 
inflammatory speeches spaoially ad(lresscd to the 
lowest class of citizems, and Cicero in despair left 
Homo in 5S U.O., and took refuge at Thossalonica. 
Tliat .same year .saw ‘ tlia father of his country ’ con- 
demned to exile by a vote of the Homan people, 
and Ihs liouse at llonie and ills country lionse.s at 
Eorniiie and Tusouhun plundered and ruined. 

Hut in those revohuionavy days the events of 
one year were revev.sed by tho,so of the next; in 
57 II. 0,, witli new oonsvila and new tribunes, the 
people almost unaniinonsly voted tlio reeall of the 
e.xilo, and Cicero was welooiued back to Home 
amid an outhur.st of popular enthu,sia.sni. Hut he 
was no longer a power in tlie world of politics ; 
ho could not see his way clearly; and lie was so 
nervously sensitive to the lluotuations of puhlio 
opinion tliat he could not decide between Hompey 
and the aristocracy on one hand, and Ca'sar and 
the new democracy on tlie other. His leanings 
had hitherto been toward.s Poinpey and tlie senate 
and the old republic ; Init as time wont on lie felt 
tiiat Poinpey was a Imlf-bearted man, wiio could 
not 1)0 trusted, and tliat he would have ultimately 
to snocumb to his far abler and more far-sighted 
rival, Cmsar. The re.sult was that he lost the 
esteem of bolli partlo,s, and came to be regarded as 
a mere trimmer and time-server. Tiiere was all 
that political indecision about liim which may be 
often observed in eminent lawyers and men of 
letters. Tlio age wanted strong men such as 
Ciesar; this Cicero certainly was not. He was 
gentle, amiable, very clever, and liighly cultivated, 
but the last man in the world to succeed in politics. 

The later years of his life were spent chielly 
in pleading at tlie bar and in writing essays. In 
52 B.o. ho composed one of his finest speeches in 
defence of Milo, who had killed Clodins in a riot, 
and was tlien standing for tlia con,snls)iip ; in this 
lie was acting q^nite against the wishes of Poinpey. 
Ill the following year (61-50 B.O.)hewas in Asia, 
as governor of the province of Cilicia, and here the 
best side of his cliaraeter showed itself in his just 
and sympathetic treatment of the provincials. In 
49-18 n.o. he was with Poiiipey’s army in Greece 
to light for the old cause, of wliicli, however, he 
well-nigh despaired, and after the decisive battle of 
Phaisalia, at wliioli lie was not present, he threw 
liimself on the compieror’s mercy. Caisar, who had 
certainly nothing to fear from him, received liini 
kindly, and was a great friend to him from that 
day; but Cicero was not a happy man noiv that 


he could no longer make speeclies in the senate or 
in the courts; to all this Ctesar'a victory had for 
the time at least put an end. In tlie years 46, 45, 
and 44 B.c. lie wrote most of ids chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement and 
brooding mouriifiiny over liis griefs and disappoint- 
ments. In 43 B. c. , tlie year alter Csesar’s death, lie 
liad once a^ain tlie delight of liaving his eloquence 
applauded by the senate. In tliat year Ids famous 
speeches against Antony — Pliilippios, as he called 
tlieni after tlie title of Deniostlienes’ orations 
against Philip of Macedon — were delivered. Tliese 
cost liini his life. As soon as Antony, Octavius 
( afterward.s the emperor Angustus), and Lepidus 
liad leagued themselves together in tlie so-called 
triumvirate for tile settlement of tlie state, they 
followed tlie precedent of former revolutions and 
piililisiied a proscription-list of their political 
enemies. All siicli were outlawed and given up to 
destruction. Cicero’s name was in tlie fatal list. 
Old and leolile, lie fled to ids vdlla at Pormice, 
pursued by the soldiers of Antony, and was over- 
taken by them as he was being caiiied in a litter 
down to' the sliore, where it liad been Ills intention 
to embark. With a calm courage, wliicli (to quote 
Macaulay’s words) ‘ has half redeemed ids fame,’ he 
put ids licud out of the litter and bade the miirdereis 
strike. He died in the December of 43 B.C., in the 
si-xty-tlurd year of his ago. 

As an orator and a meader Cicero undoubtedly 
stands in the first varilc. Many of his speeches 
liavc come down to us. Of tliese tlie most famous 
anil perhaps the line, stare Ids speeches against Verres 
and against Catiline. Eloipienco in those days of 
furious faction and vovohiLion was a greater force 
than it is witli us. As a politician he failed 
liecaiise he did not distinctly realise to himself that 
the old republlo, the government of the senate and 
of the Hollies, had been tried and bad been found 
wanting. He liael not tlie courage to face the great 
changes which lie felt were impending, Pompey, 
tile cTiainpion of tlie old order, was not a leader to 
whom ho could look up with oonfidenoe. And so 
ho wavered, and half acipiieseed in Citsar’s triumph, 
even though he suspected that with that triumph the 
Home which he had known and loved would pass 
away. To us it is as an essayist and as the writer 
of a multitude of letters to friends, full of niiscel- 
laneoiis information, that Ciewo is particularly 
attractive ; there is a gracefulness and relinement 
and elevation of tone about his writings which 
cannot fail to incline the reader to say with 
Erasmus, ‘ I feel a hotter man for reading Cieero.’ 
His essays on ‘old age,’ and ‘on friendship,’ his 
Dc Officiis or ‘ wliole duty of man,’ as we may 
paraphrase it, are good and pleasant reading such 
as we can all enjoy ; and his move abstruse writings 
on pbilosopliy. Ills Tusculan disputations, bis 
treatises on tlie ‘ nature of the gods,’ and on the 
‘true ends of human life’ (De Finihvs], if they do 
not show any very deep and original thoiiglit, at 
least give us an insight into the teachings of the 
various ancient philosophical schools. 

'TIio best edition of Cicero’s works is that of Baiter 
and Kaysor (18G9); the best lexicon tliereto, Merguet’s 
(Jena, 1877-34). See also the Lives by Middleton 
(1741), Forsyth (1864), Jeons (1880), Trollope (1880); 
also Gkero, in Ancient Ckssios for English lioadors, by 
Lucas Oollins ( now ed. ), 

Ciccro'n^ (from Cicero, ‘the orator’ or 
‘ speaker ’ ), a name given by the Italians to the 
guides who show travellers the antiquities of the 
country, Ciccrones arc to he found of all degrees 
of knowledge or reapectabiUty, from distinguished 
local aroluoologists to the humble laquais m flam, 
who, though quite indispensable on a first arrival, 
is too often both incompetent and dishonest. 

Ciclio'riuiUi See Chiooey and Ehdive. 
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Ciciurtclla, a genus of beetles iii the section 
PcntaiueTa,, aiul t\pe of a fiiiuily \sith boiiie oUO 
species. They aie vei'v acti'e, and occur ahunil- 
antly on saiuly place.s. C. ctunjioiini is a coiiiuion 
British species of a gi ecu colour. 

CicisBc'O, a professed g.T.llaiit rrho wails witli 
fantastic devotion upon a married lady. In the 
higher ranks of Italian society it was at one time 
considered uiifashioiiahle for the liu.sbaiid to .asso- 
ciate -ttith his wife anywhere e^ccept in his own 
hou.se ; ajid in society, or at pnhlie places of aniuse- 
ment, tlie wife uum acconipanied by lier cicisheo. 
Cicisbeo is synonymous with atccdiere m'vcnte. 
CTcu'ta. See Hemlock. 

CidariS, a genus of Sea-urchins (y.v.), .and 
type of a family ( C'idariila- ) u ith vei-y long spine--. 
The most of the inenihei-s of the family are fossil 
foi'uis, l)Ut over a score of living sjjecies are known. 
Duvocickifis papillata is acca-'iunally dredged to the 
north of Scotland, and its heautif\illy_ marked 
spines in some in.stauees ]iie.a.suie orer si.v inches 
in length, being often twice .as long as the cross 
diameter of the shell. It is sumeti’mes ixjpularly 
c.alled the Pi/icr froju a fanciful rcsemhlance to 
bagpipes, 

CM Cailiyeador, the n.auie, or rather names, 
by uhleh the most renowned Spanish warrior of 
the lull century is best knosYii. By his Jloorish 
vass.als lie was called ' Sid-i ’ ( buy lord’ ), rvliich tlic 
Spaniards tramslatad by Blio Cid, and a victory in his 
youth over a Ha\ .arrese champion in single combat 
gave bim the title of Caunieador, His real name 
was Rodrigo, or Iluv, Diaz ( i, e. ‘ sou of Diego ‘ ). Ho 
was a Castilian noble by birth, seventh in descent 
from Nufiu Rasura, who ivas also ancestor of the 
royal line of Castile. He wa.s hoin either at Bnrgo.s 
or' at Bivar near it, about the year 1040. From 10G5 
to 1072 he ■was nominally alferez, oi' ‘ancient,’ but 
virtually commander of the foroe.s to Sanoho II. of 
Castile in the tvais in which that king wrested the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galicia from liis lirothers. 
In 1072 .Sanclio was treaclierou.sly .slain at the siege 
of Zamora, and as he left no heir the Castilians 
liacl to acknowledge Alfonso, the banislied king of 
Leon. A.s a conciliatory measure Alfonso gave his 
cousin Ximena, daughter of the count of Oviedo, 
to the Cid in marri.age, Imt <aftenvard.s, in lOSl, 
when he found liiinself iirinly .seated on the tlirone, 
yielding to his own feelings of resentment, and 
incited by llie Leonese nobles, be b.anished him 
from the kingdom. According to tradition lie 
never forgave the Cid for having, as leader of the 
Castilians, comjjelled him to su'ear that he h.ad no 
hand in the murder of his brother .S.ancho, hut there 
is no need to look for any cause beyond the heredi- 
tary .aniijiQ.sity between the Castilians and tlie 
Leonese, now intensitied in the latter by recent 
defeat and humiliation, for wliich tliey held the Cid 
re.sponsible. At the lie.ad of a large body of 
folJosvers the Cid betook liiniself to IMoctadir of the 
Beni Hud, the so-called king of Saragossa, to whom, 
and to his sou anil grandson, he rendered inijiort.ant 
services against tiieir enemies the king of jAragnn 
and the count of Barcelona. In conjunction with 
Mo.stain, grandson of iloctadir, he invaded Valencia 
in loss, but afterwards carried on operations on his 
own account, and finally, after a long siege, made 
himself ma.ster of the city in Juno 1094. ‘The 
Alraoravides, then in pu.s,session of south and 
central Spain, twice sent large armies against him, 
but ■were each time routed -with great loss. For 
five years he reigned like an independent s-overeign 
over the fairest and richest tenitory in the Penin- 
sula, but in July 1099 lie died suddenly, of grief, the 
Arabic annals say, at the news that some of his 
men had been defeated. His widow held out for 
tfl’o yearn longer, and then retired, carrying rrith 


her the emhahiied body of tlie Cid, M’hieh for ten 
yearii sat euthrniied he.side the liigh altar at ,San 
'Pedro de Cardeua, near Burgos. 

The Cid’s career cannot be better summed uji 
tlian ill the n-ouls of a contemporary and an 
enemy, Ibii Iko-ssam of .Seville, who -wiote only 
ten yeai-s after his death, and could cite the 
testimony of one ivho knew him .and was .an eye- 
witness of his deeds in Valencia. Uf the Cid— 
wltom lie cnlhs ‘a Gnlici.an dog, one lioderic, siir- 
named the Ciuiliitur, the scourge of the country’ 
—he says -. ‘ It m as the Beni Hud who raised him out 
of obscurity, and they delivered over to him diver.s 
provinces of tlie Peninsula, .so tli.at he oveiraii the 
plains like a conqueror, and planted hi,s banner in 
the fairest cities. His power greu- very gi-eat, nor 
was there any district that lie did not rav.age. 
Nevertheless this man, the scouige of his time, 
was, iu Ills love of glory, strength of character, and 
heroic courage, one of the uinrveis of the Loid. 
Victory alwayK followed his hauner-^Clod's ciuse 
be on 'iiim.’ The clinnicter of tlie Cid was, how- 
ever, a somewhat comide-v one. Tliere can he no 
iloubt of ills cruelty, rapacity, and duplicity, for 
tlie .statements of the Moorish authorities are .sub- 
st.antiallv eoiiiii'med by the .Spanish, the Cronims, 
tlie G'r.sfo Hoilcrici "Campidueti, and even the 
Poema itself. Bub it may be said for him that to 
strike terror tvas one of the necessities of his 
position, outnumbered as lie was by a hundred to 
one; and bad lie not made jilunder liis prime 
object tlie army he led ivould soon have melted 
away. Unscrupulous cundotticra as he was, fight- 
ing for puyiimster or plunder, he was nei'ertlieloss a 
stauiicli patriot at lienrt. Ibn Ba.s.sam liad itfioin 
one who lieard liimthat he said ; ‘ This peninsula M’as 
conquered under one Roderie, hut another Roilerio 
shall deliver it. ’ He w.as an imjierfeotliero ; but he 
was a bom leader of men, and it was only natural 
tliat a c.aroer like his .ehonkl talco a strung hold of 
tlie jiopular imagination, ami in an age ivhen 
minstrcLsy nourished become a favourile theme 
with tlie'jongleiirs .and tiovadores. Tliese, when 
facts began to run short, mot the deniaiul by draw- 
ing upon their invention, and treated the (Jid pre- 
cisely as the.)’ treated Charlemagne, A.s tliey 
invented the journey to Jerusalem, the expedition 
to Galicia, the Bridge of Maritihle, and the Emir 
Bal.an for Charlemagne, so they dei'iscd an ini'asion 
of Franco for tlie Cid, made him defy the omperor 
Henry, beard the pope, cut oil the head of the 
count of Goriiiaz and marry hi.s daughter ; and to 
allow time for all, they put back liis birtli twenty 
years, and even extended the life of his cliarger 
Havieca to sixty. Thej^ .also married his daughters 
to the Infantes of Carrion, prince.s of the hlood- 
voyal of Leon. Historically, the Old’s daugliteis 
were nianied, one to a count of Barcelona, the 
other to a prince of Navarre, a union by which hi.s 
blood passed into the royal lino of Castile, and 
thence into the Bourbon, Ha]).shurg, .and our own 
royal families. Alfonso X. adopted all the auijili- 
lications of the minstrels in the Uronmt General, 
from which they lonnd their way almost un- 
questioned into the Idstory of Spain ; and their 
ineou.si.stBneie3 and absurdities h.ave in some in- 
stances led uncritical and somewli.at indolent 
historians like Masden and Dr Dunham to treat 
the whole story of the Cid as a fable, .and himself 
as no better than a creature of popular fancy. 

Of the Cid literature it is impossible to give more 
than a summary here. By far the most important 
in every way of the worlrs belonging to it is the 
Poem, written undoubtedly in the last half of the 
12th eentui-jL and probably the oldest document in 
Uie iSiianish language. It is more properly an epic 
than s, chanson de geste, .and unquestionably 'the 
most Homeric piece of medieval poetry in existogee. 
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Editions of it liavc Ijeen given liy Jiiner aiul Pitlal 
ill tlie Biblintcca de Aulurcs lispiinolcs (vo). Ivii.), 
bv Vollnuillei', ^'■iLll introiluctioii and notes, and by 
Dainas Hinard, with a Erencli prose translation. 
It lias been translated into Herman by O. L. B. 
Wolff, and there is an English ti'anslation with 
introduction and notes by .lolin Ormsby. The 
translated fragments by ,1. 'H. I’rere do little justice 
to the dignity, sense, and spirit of the old Spanish 
]ioem. The Gvonirxt liinutda, a very inferior work 
of a nnich later date, deals mainly with the apocry- 
phal invaaion of Eranee. The jirose Umnicci del Cid 
(Burgos, lol2) is merely that part of the Cronica 
General which refers to tlie Cid, with some additions 
and corieotions. Southey’s admirable Ohroniele of 
the Cid is a composite work made up of portions of 
the Cronica and of the I’oom, skilfully interwoven 
so as to give the story of the Cid as the old story- 
tellers told it. lliseo’.s Oitsiilla (17!)!l) coulains, 
besides a life of the Cid, the original Latin text of 
his marriage-settlement, dated 1074, tlio S.antiago 
(lenealogy, and the O'asfn liodcriei Uumjtidoeii ; 
both written before Id, 'IS, Of more rrroder-jr work.? 
tire irro.st rrotahle arc Mtilo do lMolin,a’B Rodrigo cl 
Ciunpecalov (1S57) aitd Professor Dozy’s Lc GUI 
d'aprds do iioiircii.nx RueitinoiUs (liHid), with co)iioub 
e.xtracts from the DhaJehim of Ihtr liassairi. The 
Cid ballads, so iruincrous irr the old caneioiroro.s 
and roinatiecroH, wui'e eolleoLod and iniiited in a 
I'omaucero by them-sulvea by Escobar in 1U12. The 
fulle.st ami hast Jioinancoro del GUI is that of Caro- 
lina Michaelis (1873), which contains no lo.s.s than 
205 ballads. Oirly a fi'w, however, of the Cid 
ballads are of high excelleiiee, or to he regarded a.s 
8i)ecimctr.s of genuine trailitional popular poetry. 
'The grealoi' iiuinher are ooiiijiaratir'cly ruodont, 
many are merely portions of the Chronicles ]iut into 
verse, and irot a few are ai'tilieial ballad imitations 
of the loth and I7th centuries. 

Cider, 01 ' CvDisn, is the fermented juice of 
airple.s, and is extensively prepared in Devou.shiro, 
Herefordshire, GlonceRterslriro, and other ]iavts of 
England, in the United States, and in the north- 
ern districts of France and Germany. Tire apples 
commonly used for making oirler are by no means 
tempting to tire palate, are in fact unlit either for 
eating raw or ordinary cooking. Three kinds m.ay 
be used — viz, the hitter, the sweet, and the sour ; 
but tiro Jii'st ai-e generally pi'oferied, and arc 
specially cultivated in the cider orchards. These 
bitter apples eoirtain a considei'able amount of 
sugar, but it is masked tt) the (lalate by the ex- 
tractive matter also present. Late a]H)!e.s alFoi-d 
much belter cider than early ones. The apples 
after gatheiiiig are left for some days to mellow or 
mature. This has the further advairtage of show- 
ing_ the unsound apples, which are rejected, as 
giviirg tire whole an incurably musty llavour. In 
the United Htatos it is considered that a certain 
proportion of decaying fruit improves the flavour; 
prooalily they act by hastening or modifying the 
fermentation. The apjrles arc crushed by passing 
them between fluted rollers, or in mills of various 
kinds, Some improved cider-inills grind the fruit 
to a perfectly homogoneoua pulp. These mills give 
an increase in (prantity, with a falling-oil' in quality 
of the product. The jinl]) thus obtained is placed 
in tubs or vats with or without a little water, 
and left for about a day. During this time fer- 
mentation commences and assist.s in breaking up 
the ooUs of the pulp. Or the pulp is more com- 
pletely broken up at once. The pulp is next placed 
111 coarse canvas or haircloth bags, or on a wicker- 
ivork or perforated frame for the juice to drain into 
a tnb or vat. Tliis juice is reserved for the best 
quality of cider. The remaining juice is removed 
by squeezing the hag'.s and their contents in a press. 
The old process of laying up the pulp or pomace in 


straw for pressure gives a good rpiality of juice. 
The greater the pressure the coar.ser the flavour, 
due to that of the pi^js and skins, hut of course 
the quantity is increased by additional pressure. 

The next process is the full fermentation. This 
is usually effected in casks with large bung-holes. 
The casks being lilled with juice, niucli of it fr'oth.s 
over during ferineutatioii, and tlicrefoi'e the casks 
are jdaced over open tubs vliicli catch it. Care is 
necessary to keep the casks full, so that the excess 
of yeast may thus be continually removed, such 
excess (iromoting acetic fermentation. This is con- 
tinued froni three to eight or ten days according to 
lire alcoirolic strength required. It ia then racked 
off from the sediment into clean casks .and stored in 
a cellar or other place with cool and equable tem- 
perature. Ill the following spring this racked cider 
IS re-racked, and is then ready for use or sale. 

A we.aker cider, used as a common beverage for 
farm labourcis, is made by adiling about hiuf its 
weight pf water to the marc or pressed pulp and 
fenneiiting this as above. The refuse pulp or 
‘ apple cheese ’ is used us food for pigs and cattle. 

Older contains from 4 lo 10 per cent, of ahsohito 
alcohol — i.e. 8 to 20 per cent, of proof s]iirit, accord- 
ing Lo qu.ality. This depends upon the quantity of 
sugar originally in (he price, amt upon the care in 
fcriiicntation, es])ecially in re.spect to temperature, 
wliicli should he about 50° F. This is too com- 
monly neglected, and the fermentation left to 
the accidents of weather. Much acetic acid is 
thus formed wlien the autumn is warm, rendering 
the cider rough. Sweet ciiler is that in which only 
a small proportion of the sugar has been converted 
by fermentation into alcohol or acetic acid. The 
best cider is niellor\' and I’inoins, neither siveet nor 
arid. The bottling of cider demands much cave. 
Only clear samples are lit for bottling, and they 
sliouhl bo at least l.wclve months old and free from 
hardness or acidity. Good mellow or slightly 
sweet cider carefully liottlcd before fei'nientation is 
fully completed constitutes clmmpagrre eider, and 
is used as a basts of factitious champagne. 

€icnfiiego,S, a port of Cuba, on the south 
const, on the Babin do Jagiin, 140 miles ESE. of 
Havana, with which, as with all the north-west 
of llte island, it has railway connn unication. In 
1887, 232 vessel, s, of 217,338 tons, cleared the port. 
The e.vports irmoiinted to Tl, 0.38,827, chiefly .sugar, 
molas,se.s, inm, and wax. Pop. (acc. to British 
consul, 1888) 05,536. 

Cic7,a) a town of Sp.aiu, 26 miles NW. of 
Murcia. Pop. (1877) 10.910. 

Cigui’S and Cigarettes. Bee Touacco. 

Ci'g'oli (properly Louovioo Cahdi). a ]iaintei' 
of the later I'Toi'entine .school, was boj'n at Oig'oli, 
near Florence, in 1559. His models were Andrea 
del Sarto and Correggio ; but he has his own style, 
mai’ked by expression and line colour. lie was 
invited by Clement VII. to Koine, where he died 
in 1613. Cigoli was also held in high estimation 
as an architeet. 

Cilia (Lat., ‘eyelashes’), h, air-like lashes borne 
by cells. Tiiey .are mobile modifications of tbe liv- 
ing matter of the cell, and exliibit alternate bending 
and straightening. Their ocourrence is very wide 
— e.g. on the active stages of many unicellular 
plants ; in great perfection on tbe ciliated Infus- 
orians ; on the free-swimming embryo,s of sponges, 
Goilenteratos, worms, echinoderms, and molluscs ; 
on the outer surface of many lower animals such as 
simple worms; on the lining of the aliinentaiy 
cavlly, and in most of the tubular organ, s of Inverte- 
brates; and more restrictedly, though not less 
markedly, in some regions (such as trachea) of 
higher forms. They are absent throughout the 
Artlu'oiwds {with one possible exception), a fact 
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jjrolialilv to be a*'Soeiateil ■with the predominance of 
Chitin ( q.v.). In many cases, normal, jjathological, 
and artilicial cilia may sink down into less motile 
amcchoid processes. A .single lash with an un- 
dulating movement is distinguished as ajlagdluni ; 
and Ray Lankester em 2 )hasises the useful distinc- 
tion between a llagellum such as that of a bac- 
teiiuin, or the tail of a sperm.atozoon, which acts 
‘ like a tadpole’s tail ’ and drives the cell before it, 
and the motive pioee.s.s of a flagellate Infusorian 
whicli canie.s tlie cell behind it. iiee Cell. 

Cilicia* an ancient division of Asia Minor, now 
included in tlie Tuikish province of Adana, wliieli 
lay between the Taurus range ,and the Cilician Sea, 
while the Anianus range separated it fiorn Syria. 
The eastern portion of Cilicia was fertile in grain, 
■wine, &c. ; the wester"n and more moirntainoirs por- 
tion fur nrshed iiiexltair.stihle .srtiiijlies of tiirrher to 
the ancients. Tire nas.s called by the Titrks Gdlek 
Boghaz (airciently Pghe Cilirna] is that by which 
Alexander the Great entered Cilicia. In early agesr 
Cilicia was ruled by its own kings, tire people, who 
were probably akin to Syrians and Plitcnieians, 
being notoriou.s pirates. The country fell .sttece.s- 
sively under Persian, ilacedoitran, and Syrian rrrle, 
aird was made a Rnnran province by Pompey in 
67 B.c. .See A.si-v Minor. 

Ciniabu'd, Giovanni, the liist of the restorers 
of the art of painting in Italy, which had fallen 
into neglect dur'ing tire barharism of tire dark age.s, 
was born at Florerrce in 1240. At tlria time the 
fine arts were practised hr Italy chiefly by Byzan- 
tine.s, tlronglr there were suelr native artists as 
Guido of Siena aiul Giunto of Pisa; and paiirting 
liad degenerated into a worn-out nrechanical conven- 
tionalism. Ciuiahuc at lust adopted traditional 
forms, but he soon turned to nature, painting a St 
Francis from tire living model, ‘a new thing in 
tlie.se times,’ as Yasari tells us, infusing life and 
individuality into the worn-out types of his pre- 
decessors, and leading the way to the naturalisiii 
of the works of his great luipil Giotto (f|.v.). In 
the .stiff form,'' of Iris draperies he made little pro- 
gi'ess upon former practice, but he softened his 
outlines, improved Iris flesh-tints, and gave pro- 
jection and a sense of rotundity to Iris forms. Two 
remarkable irictures of the hladonna by Ciinahne 
are .still preserved in Florence— one in tire Academy; 
the other, displaying a more purely original genius, 
in. the church of Santa Maria Novella. It is said 
that this latter work in the time of Cirnabue was 
admired as a miracle of art, and was carried to the 
church in a sort of trimnplial procession. It is the 
first great prodiictiou of tlic Florentiire school which 
culminated in Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo. Cirnabue executed ser’eral important 
fi’esooes in the south transept of the lower church 
of .San Fiaucesco at Assisi, and in the north tran- 
sept of the upiier church there; and during Iris 
later years he ■rvas appointed capo maestro or the 
mosaics of the Duomo of Pisa, his works in this 
method ranking a.s the finest of the period. His 
niQsaio of GlirLst in glory in the apse w as iwobahly 
his last work ; and his easel-prictime of a hladoniia 
and Child in tire Louvre wars e.xecuted for San Fran- 
cesco at Pisa. He died about 1302. 

Ciiuaro.<;a, Domenico, an Italian composer of 
operas, wa.s born either at Avei-sa, 17tli Decenibei- 
1749, or iiiore probably at Naples in 1755, He 
was certainly educated at Naples, in music under 
Sacclrmi, and irr the conservatory of Loretto. His 
fir.st pieces were the Sacrificio di Adra?/io and tire 
Oli/mpicuh, 'Wheii barely twenty-two he had 
achieved a reputation in all the leading Italian 
theatres. He W'as then called to St Peter'sburg as 
composer to the Empress Catharine II., where he 
resided four year’s. Afterwards Ire lived at various 


Gertriair courts; tlreucu he iiroceeded to Vienna, 
where he became imprerrallfy)ti//)!e;i,fc)',- and finally 
he returned to Italy. At Naple.s, hi.s comic opera, 
II Matrimouio Segreto, conrpo.sed at Vienna, 1791, 
was repeated seventy times in .succes.sion. Ginra- 
rosa died at Venice, 11th Jariuar'y 1801. His comic 
operas are renrarkable for their novelty, spirit, 
wirirrrsicality, and liveline'^s of idea, as well as for 
their great know ledge of stage-effect. 

€imlH‘i, or Kimbri, a penirlo who i.ssued from 
the not tit of Gerrtintiy in cunjuirctiorr with the 
Teutones, and first cante into liostile contact with 
the Roritans in the province of Noricum (Cairnthia 
and Carniola) in 113 B.C. They were victorious in 
several great engageirrents, and were only prevented 
from devastating Italy hy a terrible defeat they 
suffered from Marius on the Kaudii Caurpi, near 
Verona, or, accorditrg to others, near Vercelli, in 
Arrgust 101 B.C, Tiiey fought ■rvitlr de.sperate 
cottrage, and wiien the battle rr'as lo.st, their wonren 
killed thenrselves and their clrildi-en. It is not 
till long afterwards, wiietr the Roiirairs theirrselves 
penetrated into Gerrrrany, that tiro rrarne of tire 
Cinrbri .agaiit .appoai'.s. C\L'sar represents the Adir- 
atici of Beigirrnr as the descendants of the Cinrhii 
and Teutones. Tacitus speaks of a people hearirrg 
tire name of Cimhvi, few in nurrrher, hut of great 
reputation, that sent anrbassadors to Angustirs. 
TlrLs people lir-ed in the extreme rrorth of Germany, 
on the borders of tire ocean; according to Pliiry artel 
Ptolemy, attire extremity of the peniirnula called 
from them the Cirnbiic Clreisone.se, now Jutland. 
The ethnology of tire Cimhii is doubtful. Greek 
writer.s nasociated tlieru groundlessly with the 
Cimmerians ; Sallust calls them Gauls ; Cieaav, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, ,and most moderns look upon 
tlrem as Germans. Some, however, have nrain- 
tained that they were Celtic, and liave tried to 
fortify tlreii' argument by a desperate analogy with 
the name Cymnj. 

€iiuex. See Bug. 

Cimmerians, or Cimmerii, in Ilomei', a 
legendary people dwelling ‘ heyoird the ocean- 
str-eanr, -wirere the .srtn never sliines, and ])ei'peinal 
darkness reign.s. ’ The n.ame was also applied to a 
fabulous people who dwelt in caves between 
Baioe and Cnntre. Hence the common pilrrase, 
‘Cimmerian darkness.’ Tire hi-storic Cinrmerii 
were a people wiiose country lay hetw'een tire 
Borystlrenes (Dnieper) and the Tairals (Dorr), in- 
cluding also the Tauiic Clrersortesus (Crimea). 
Tire Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait of Yenikals) 
derived its name fr-om tlrem. Being driven out hy 
tire Scythians, they migrated to Asra Mirror, dwelt 
there for some time, plundered Sardis, failed in an 
attempt upon Miletuin, and were finally routed and 
expelled hy the Lydian king Alyattes, some tirrre 
after 617 B.C. 

Ciinolite. See Fullers’ Earth. 

Cimon, an Athenian commander, w'ns the soir 
of tire great Miltiades, the conqueror at Maratlron. 
Being unable to pay the fine of 50 talents from 
which Iris father escaped hy dying, ho was kept 
in prison until the fine wa.s paid hy the wealthy 
Caliias who had married Iris srstev. Young Cinron 
eitjoyed the patronage of Ari.stides, and soon dis- 
tinguished Irhn.'ielf in the patriotic struggle again.st 
tire Pei'srans. In coniunctioir with Aristide,s he 
■was placed over the Athenian contingent to the 
allietf fleet, wdriclr, under the siqu’enre command of 
the Spartan Pau.sanias, continued tire war against 
thePeisiaas (477 b.o. ), He effected the imprortant 
conquest of Eton, a town on the river Stryrrron, 
then garrisoned by tire Persians. His greatest 
exploit was his encounter with a Persian Jleet of 
350 alrips at the river Eurynredon (466), wdren Ire 
destroyed or captured 300, and defeated the land- 
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forces on the same day. He succeeded likewise in 
(hiving the Pev.sians from Thrace, Caria, and Lycia ; 
aiui expended much of the money which he had 
obtained hy the recovery of his patiimony in 
Tliraoe u])on the improvement of tlie city of 
Athens. The lavish bounty rrdth which he opened 
his o-anlens and the honours of hi.s table, together 
with hi.s cheerful temper and patience, endGare<f 
hini to his fellow-citizens. At this period he 
appears to liave been tlie nio.st influential of the 
Athenians. The licrcditniy enemy of Pemia, it 
was hi.s policy to advocate a clD.se alliance witli 
Sparta ; and when the Helots revolted, he twice 
led an army to the support of the Spartan, troop.s ; 
bat on tlie latter oecasioip having lost the confi- 
dence of his .allies, he was ignorainioinsly dimnissed. 
After his return to Athens his jiolioy was opposed 
hy the democracy, headed hy Pericles, who pro- 
cured Ids lianishment hy o.straoism. He was re- 
called in the^ lifth year of his exile, and was 
instiuraental in ohtaining a five years’ armistice 
hetween the Sparl.ans and the Athenians. He 
died in the year 449 n.C'., at tlie .siege of a Cyprian 
town. 

CinchoTia (propmly CiirNonoNA), a most im- 
portant genus of trees of the order lluldacem 
(suh-oider Cinclion.aeofe), yielding the hark so imicli 
valued in medicine, which lias liocii variously known 
as Peruvian Park, Jesnils’ Jlark, China Parle, Qnina, 
Qliiinpiina, Cinchona^ Park, ikc,, and from which 
tlie important allcaloid.s (fuinino and its congeners 
are obtained. The speeios of this genus are some- 
times trees of great magnitude ; hut an aftergrowth 
springing from tlioir roots wlien they have been 
felled, they often appear only as largo hhnih,s ; and 
some of thorn in the liigliost inoniitain-rogions in 
whioh they aio found are low trees with stems only 
8 or 10 feet iu liuiglit. 'ITicy are natives of .South 
America hetween 20° S. lat, and 10° N. lat., and 
ehiefly on the eastern Hlopo of the Cordilleras. The 
he.st einehona formerly came fioin the province of 
Loxa in Ecuador. The range of altitude of course 
diminishes as we recode from the ciinator, hut may 
he averaged at from 8000 to 3000 feet for the he.st 
varieties. The oliiniito of these regions is extremely 
variable, and this .scorns to have more effect upon 
the trees and their jirodiict than dill'ercnccs in soil. 
All the cinchonas are evergreen trees, with laiirol- 
Hlce, entire, opposite leaves ; stipules whicli soon 
fall off; and jianicles of floivors, whicli, in general 
appearance, arc not unlike those of lilac or privet. 
The flowers are white, rose-coloured, or purplish, 
and very fragrant. 

Such dillicnlty has been found in dctorinining the 
species of einehona and the dill'erent varieties of 
hark known in commerce that a voluiniiiou.s special 
literature of ‘quinology’ has been called into 
existence. This dilficulty is due partly to the large 
number and great variability of the species, and 
even of individual s])ociniens of hark, as also to 
tlie difficulty of obtaining .specimen-s of flowers and 
loaves along with ]iavticular kinds of hark. The 
most importnnt species are 0. offldnaliH of Ecuador 
and Pern, G. Calisuya of Bolivia and south-east 
Peru, and C, suaoiruhm of the western slope of 
Chimborazo ; hut others (Carthagena Park, Colum- 
bian Bark, &g.) are also of importance, while the 
r’arioties are loo numerous to mention, The harks 
of allied species whioh, although more or ]es,s hitter 
and even febrifugal, contain no quinine are apt to 
be used as .substitutes or adulLerationa. 

The cutting and peeling of ciiicliona-treas is a 
laborious and diflicult operation carried on by 
Indians during the diy season, They build a 
but, which serves both for their abode and for 
drying the bark. The trees are felled as mar the 
root as possible, that none of the hark may he 
lost ; and the hark being .stripped ofl’, is carefully 


dried and packed ; the quilled form of the thinner 
hark is acquired in drying. 

This wasteful and costly mode of collection from 
almost impassable forests, in which, moreover, the 
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tree was becoming exterminated, and this in face 
of an increasing demand, gradually roused the 
attention of Eniope.an botanists to the desirability 
of inaugumtiirg a regular onlturo in similar regions 
and cliiiriitc,s of the Old World j hnt the suooessfnl 
introduction of cinchorta-seeds into Euio]ie was 
only olVected hy Weddell in 1848, and his seedlings 
were sent from the Jarilin ties Plantes to Algiers 
irt 1830, arrd to Java irr 18.32. The Hutch govorrr- 
rneirt also irrriiorted a few living plants frortr Peru 
in 1854. The credit of really solvirtg the dilltoult 
prohlorrr of ncelirrratrsation is, htrweverj due to IMr 
Clemerrts It. Markham. Himself going to Peru 
and Bolivia for C. Calkaya, he secured the services 
of Spruce, a well-krrnwn collector tlunr resideirt in 
Ecuador (who U'ns .similarly suoGe.ssful in ohtairrirrg 
C. siicdnihru), as well as those of three other ell'eo- 
livc coadprtors. Tire expoditiorr was attended hy 
muoh (iiltlcrrlty arrd dairger, and its rrarrative has a 
prorirhrent place in the history of botanical travel. 
Plantations were formed irr the Neilghcrry Hills, 
arrd thence spr'ead to Sikkirtr at the foot of the 
IlittralayiiH, to British Burma, (Jeylon, (to. Cinchoita 
i.s also being grown irr the West Indies, and its 
acclimatisation in all suitable localities continues 
to make progress arrd to become arr irnporfcarrt 
industry. 

The Indians erf Peru call the cinclrorra-trecs Kina, 
from wherree are derived tire names Quina, China, 
&c. But there is no evidence that they knew the 
use of the hai'k before the arrir'al of the Spaniards, 
nor will they everr yet eirrj.hry it in their native 
medicine. It was flist imported into Europe in 
1039, by the Countess of Chiirchon, the wife of 
the viceroy of Peru, wlio Iiad heeii cured of an 
obstinate liitermitteiit fever hy means of it, and 
who thereafter liahitually distributed it to those 
.suffering from fever. Upon this account it U’as 
named C. Burk and Conntess's Fowdar {Fulvis 
comitissm), The Jesuit iirissioiiaries afterwards 
carried it to Romo, and disti'ihuted it through their 
several stations, and thus it acquired the name of 
Jesuits’ Bark and Fulvis patrum. Cardinal Juan 
de Lugo having been partioiilarly active in recom- 
mending and (listiihnting it, it was also kmrwn as 
Cardinal de jAigo's Fowder. It attained gi'eat 
oelebiity in Spain and Italy, being at first distrib- 
uted to the poor, hut later sold at high prices hy 
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the Jpsiiits, by whom it was lamled as an infallible 
Teinedy, while by most of the orthodox physsicians 
it was coldly received, and by the Protestants 
altogether repudiated. Palling thus into practical 
disuse in Europe, it was again hrougdvt into notice 
hy Rohert Talhor or Talbot, an English apothecary, 
who acquired great celebrity through the cure of 
intermittents by its u.se. In lfi7S he w.is appointed 
pliy.sieian in onimary and knighted by Charles II., 
whom he next year cured of a tertian fever. In 
1079 he similaily cured the Daupliin and other 
eiiiineiit personage.s on the Continent, and thins 
induced Louis XtV. to purchase hi.s .secret. The 
adoption of the drug was hencefortli assured, de- 
spite the exceeding jealousy of the profession in 
England and France of both the success and fortune 
of tlie irregular practitiorrer, who <lid not, however, 
live much longer to enjoy his reward. The Parisian 
faculty of medicine held out bravely, a corrobora- 
tion, if any rvere needed, of iMoUcie’.s account of 
them, hut the example and authoiity of Horton 
and Sydeidiam at length gained re.spectability to 
the .side of science. An it came into gener.al ii.se, it 
became a nio.st impoit.ant article of export from 
Pern ; and in order to the maintenance of a com- 
mercial monopoly, althnrigir no attention was ever- 
paid to its culture, extraordinai'y methods were 
employed to prevent it from liecoining known at 
a comparatively lecent period of Spanish rule iu 
America. The discovery of the alkaloids on which 
its properties chiefly depend constitutes a new era 
in the history of this meiliciiie, and did not take 
place till the heginning of the present century. 

The account of tlie.se alkaloids and their pliy-sio- 
logioal arid tlieiapeutioal action will bo foiriid 
under Quinine ( q. v. ). An excellent outline of the 
whole subject, with introduction to the litemtiu-e of 
quinology, i.s to ho found in Flitckiger and Han- 
Imry’s well-known Pharnuiror/mphia, and in most 
jiiamials of pharmacology. In Jlarkhanr’s Pern- 
n'm Urtr/; (1880) will be found almost all niattevs 
of general iutere.st; and tliore is a Htuidbook of 
Ciiichoiia Culture, by I’'au Goikhom (trails, by 
Jackson, 1883). 

Cincinnati, the largest city of Ohio, U.S., 
stands on the north hank of the river Ohio, 270 
miles ,SE. of Chicago by rail, oppo- fopjriBiit issr lac.s. 
site the cities of Covington and by j. b. ui.jimcutt 
Newport, in Keiitiieky, and the coniiuuiy. 
srualler towns of Dayton, Dellevue, and Ludlow. 
Steam-fen'ie.s and lofty bridges connect the city with 
the Kentucky .shore. Cineiimati occup)ie.s an exceed- 
ingly broken and irregular site, the moi-e demsely 
built jparts being inclo.sed between the river and 
steep hills. This lower portion includes tho princi- 
pal business streets, for tho most part wide and 
well finished ; but the lowest level is devoted largely 
to warehorrsGs and manufacturing o.stablishment.s, 
and at high stages of water is sometimes liable to 
be flooded. A second terrace is 30 or 60 feet 
higher, and is densely occupied. A district be- 
tween the hills and the iliaini Canal is knowm a.s 
‘over the Rhine,’ and is appropriated to the large 
German colony. But the mobt intere.sting portion.s 
of the city aie the .snbitvh.s, which are .singularly 
beautiful, They are built on a .suece.ssion of irregular 
hills, _ by whose .steepne.ss the beautiful subiu'ban 
district has been broken into a succe.ssion of coni- 
jiaratively isolated villages, inter, sperrsed with parks 
(of which Eden Park, of 206 acres, is the largest), 
and approached at various points by noble winding 
avenues. The principal way of acce.ss, ho-wever, 
k by inclined feteanr-railway.s and horse-cars, or 
in one instance, by wagon and passenger ele- 
vators. Tills subrirbair region, and in fact a con- 
siderable part of the soutn-westeni angle of the 
state, is of that geological epoch in which the 
highly characteristic rocks of the so-called 'Cincin- 


nati group’ wore tleposited. Tliej- are richly fos.^i). 
iferons, and are the highest beds of what are known 
as the Lower Silurian rocks, eoiresponding nearly 
with the Upper Caiudoc beds of British geologists. 
There are more than twenty-five -such subnrhs, 
most of them rvithin the city limit.s ; Clifton and 
■\V.aliiut Hilts, the latter looking out over Kentucky, 
are especially .‘'tiikirig, and Spring Grove ha.s a fine 
cemetery of .some 609 acres. 

The city has an area of 21 .sq. m, , i.s well Imilt and 
well drained, and the water-supply from the Oliio 
i.s ampile. Among the prirroipal public buililing.s are 
the po.st-oiliee, an imposing structure ; a nras.sive 
and very .admirable new Chamber of Commerce; 
a l.ar-ge artiiruseum (unlinished) ; an art school, and 
a college of music ( 1878 ), of deservedly high repute ; 
a large music-hall, with a noted grand organ ; a 
commodious city linilding ; and a corrrt-iiouse. 
There are more than 200 clmrclre.s, several of them 
large and aiehitectiirally noteworthy, including 
a Ronraii Catholic cathedral ; be.side.o many hand- 
some theatres, hotels, and public halls. The city 
ha.s several am]ile ho.spitals and infirmaries (public 
.and private), a large asylmrr for the irr.sane, and 
rir.airy other irr.strtutioiiR for charity and con-ection. 
There are public ,arrd private scbools of ever grade, 
among thorn three higli schools, a rror-mal school, 
a school of de.sign, and a technical .school. The 
fourteen professional .schools include sLx medical 
schools, one school of law, and two of divinity, one 
of wliiclr (Lane Theological Semiiuaiy, Presby- 
terian) has a wide reputation, Cincinnati Univer- 
sity is free to resident youths, and to it the Cincin- 
nati Observatory and Astronomical School are 
affiliated. The city has several important libraries, 
one of which (the Preo Public Library) contains 
.some 150,000 bound volume.s and 18,000 pamphlets. 
There is a Zoological Garden, and the Cuvier Club 
and the Historical and Philosophical Society possess 
coirriderable collections. Finally, Cincinnati is well 
known as a centre of musical and art culture, and 
its decorative pottery and wood-carving have a 
national reputation. 

Besides its large liver Iraffic, the city transacts a 
gr-eat amount of business hy I'ail. A largo nuiiiher 
of railways converge to thi.s place, and it is a re- 
ceiving and dlstiibutiug centre of great iuiportairce. 
Tho jliaini .and Erie Canal (1827), extending 
northward from Cincinnati (216 iiiile,s) to Toledo, Is 
also the clianriel of a considerable trade. A very 
large proportion of Cincinnati’.s stople.s of trade are 
manufactured in the city, or its near vicinity. In 
1872, 4.8,7.89 persons were employed in the manu- 
facture, s, and tire value of the goods produced was 
a little over $100,000,000; in 1886 tire ]abom-er.s 
nurirbored 98,103, and the products were valued 
at §190,722,153. Many steamboats and barges 
are built here. The city has sixteen banks, 
a cleariug-liorise, a board of trade, a chamber of 
coiumevce and merclr, ant’s exchange, and otlier 
similar organisations. The condition of the labour- 
ing elavsses is in general very good. There are .some 
170 building associatroirs, which greatly facilitate 
the ouaiershi]) of Irorrscs by working-men. The 
book-trade is represented by several Irr&L-class 
and a number ot minor puMi,shing-houses. The 
slaughter-houses, stock-yni'd.s, and graiu-elevatora 
are very exteri.sive. 

Cincinnati was fir-at settled hy white men in 1780, 
and wim permianently occupied in 1788. Its name 
was given in honour of the Society of the Crn- 
cimiati. It is believed that a portion of its site was 
occupied before the historic period by a considerable 
aboriginal population. Mounds containing various 
relies appear to confirm this opinion. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1819, and from its pros- 
perity and attractiveness, it early attained the 
name of ‘the queen city of the west.’ The sobri- 
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niiet of ‘ Povkopolis ’ commemorates its immense 
trade in pork and other hog products, -whicli has 
now been largely diverted to other cities. The linst 
steamboat reached Cincinnati in 1811, descending 
the liver from Pittsburg ; and the liret railway 
fioni the city u’a.s o]iened in 1843, Its lirsb Unman 
C.atlioJio bishoji was consecrated in 1822, and the 
see became aroliiepiscopal and metropolitan in 1850. 
in tlie .same year the lower part of the city suffered 
much from a great flood. Cincinnati very early 
became prominent for its .social culture, and for a 
long time it wa.s almost the literary capital or head- 
nuaitens of the whole region we.st of the Alleghanias. 
The unusual local development of a taste for the 
fine arts and for music wa.s liken'i.5e noticeable 
at an early date, and is still a chavacteriatic of 
tlie toivn. Gre.at nets occurred in 1884, and were 
with difficulty suppressed by the military. Pop. 
(ISOO) 750; (1850) 115,430 ; (1870) 210,2.39; (ISSO) 
255,139, of whom 8128 were coloured; (1890) 
296,908. 

Cincinnati (the Ciucinnatuse.s), ,a society or 
order in the United States of North America, 
established hj^ the officers of the revolutionary army 
in 1783, ‘ In perpetuate tlreir friendship, .and to 
i.aise a fund for relieving the widow.s and orphans 
of tlio.se who had fallen during tlie war.’ Tt rvas 
so named hecauae it included iiatriots, headed hy 
■\Vashiiigtou, who in many iiiataucea liad left rural 
affairs to seiu’s their country (see CrNCiNNATU.s). 
The badge of the society is a liald eagle suspended 
hy a (laik-hlue rihhnn with white lionleus, .syinhol- 
iaing the union of France and Ainovica. On the 
hrea.st of the eagle blioio i.s a figure of Cinoiiinatu.s 
receiving the military ensigns from the senators, 
round the whole are tlie ii'ord.s, Omnia I'cliquit 
xcn'aro'remjinblieam. As this distinotion was made 
licreditary, it was attacked as o^iposecl to repuh- 
lioan equality. Franklin saw in it the germ of a 
future aristocracy ; and at a meeting lield in Phila- 
delphia in 1784 several changes were made in the 
constitution of tlie society, the riglit of succession 
being made coiKUtion.al on approval in each case hy 
the society. After 1804 tiie uranclies in .several of 
the states were nholisliod. There are still, however, 
several state societies, wliioh hold a general meeting 
hy deleg.ates trioimially. See the Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvcmin Historical Sonktij, vol. vi. 

Cincinnati the n.ame given in North 

America to a .suhdivisiiin of .Silurian time. 

Cincinna'tiis, Lucius Quinctiu.s, a farourite 
hero of the old Itonian rcpulilic, regarded hy the 
hater Eom.an.s njs a jiattcrn of antique virtue and 
simple manners. In 400 li.C. he was chosen consul, 
and two years later ivas made dictator. Wlien the 
messengers from Rome came to toll Cincinnatus 
of lii.s new dignity they found him ploughing on 
his small farm. lie soon rescued the oonsnl Lucius 
Minucins, who had been defeated and surrounded 
hy the .Eqni, hut I.ivy's account of the mode in 
wliioli the deliverance rvas effected contains incon- 
sistencies which (lid not escape the critical eye 
of Niebuhr. Sixteen days after, ho laid doivn liis 
dictatorshiii and returned to his small farm on the 
Tiber. At the age of eighty he vas once more 
made dictator to deal with the alleged treasonable 
conspiracy of the great plebeian, Sp. Madius. 

Cin<lei*-l)e<l, a name given by the guarryinen 
to a stratum of the Middle Pnrheck series of the 
Jurassic system, almost entirely compo.sed of the 
loosely aggregated shells of a small oyster ( 0st7-eci 
cUstoi'ta). 

Clneas, a TUess<alian, the friend and minister 
of Pyrrhus (q.v.), was the most eloquent man of 
his tinre._ Pyrrhus said his words had won him 
more cities than his own arms. He died about 
270 B.c. I 


CiUCVa'via, a large and widely distributed genus 
of annual or perennial herbaceous composites, very 
closely allied 
to Senecio 
(Groundsel, 

Ragwort, &c.), 
of wliicli it is 
indeed often 
reckoned a sub - 
genus. Two 
.small .species 
arc n.atives of 
the fioutliern 
parts of Britain. 

The flowGiu of 
some are very 
pretty. C. 
maiitima, from 
the jVIcditer- 
v.anean shoie.s, 
is a handsome 
garden peren- 
nial, and m.any 
Cinerarias aie 
also grown in 
green-hnnses 
in Britain; 
these, however, are mostly florists’ flowers pro- 
duced l>y cultivation and hyliridisiug. The most 
important parent plant of these is 0. omenta, a 
native of Teneviffe. 

Cinerary IJrn.s. See Uiin.s. 

Cingale.se. 8>eo Ceylon. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman patrician, 
one of the principal snpportcis of the faction of 
Marius. After bulla haci diivcn Marins from tlie 
city, and before setting out on his expedition 
against Mithvidates, he allowed Cinna to he 
elected to the consulship on condition of his swear- 
ing not to disturb the constitution as then existing. 
No sooner, however, had he entered upon that 
office (87 D.c.) than he impeached .Snlla, en- 
deavoured to form an interest among the citizens 
who had been added to Rome after the Social War, 
and .agitated for the recall of Marins (q.v.). Cinna 
and Marins next declared themselves consuls after 
a cruel m.aas.acre of the Roman citizens, in wliich 
some of the most eminent citizens were slain. On 
the de.alli of Marins, whicli_ occurred within a fow 
days of his usurpation, Cinna m.ade L. Valerius 
Placcu.s his colleague for that year, and C. Paplrina 
Carliofov the two succeeding ycians. In 84 n.a. he 
prepared to meet Sulla, who wa.s then on his way 
from the East to take vengeance upon his enemies, 
hut was slain hy his disaffected troops at Briin- 
duslmn. During Ms fourth considate his daughter 
Coi-nelia had been married to Julius Ciesar. 

Oilinaliar; an oro of mercury, from which 
nlmnst all the mercury of commerce is obtained. 
Chemically it is a sulphide of mercury containing 
86'2 parts of luercwy and 13'8 of sulphur. It 
occiu-8 botli crystallised and massive, not unfro- 
quently disseniin.ated. Its crystals are six-sided 
priwim. It varies from perfectly opaque to almost 
transparent; has an adamantine, almost metallic 
lusti-e, and a cannine colour, with a bright .scjirlet 
streak. Its spoeifio gravity Is 8 to 8 '2. Hepatia 
Oiimabar, so called from its liver-brown colour, ia a 
variety containing a little carbon. Cinnabar some- 
times occurs in primitive rocks, hut more frequently 
in those of the coal formation. The cinnabar mines 
of Ahnaden, in Spain, have been worked for about 
2.300 years, and have been surpassed in pn-oduotive-' 
ness by tliose of New Almaden in California. 
Cinnabar mines exist also in Idiia, Germany, 
Hungary, Peru, China, and Japan. Cinnabar is 
used as a piiginent under the name of Vei'milioii, 
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Cinnamic Acid, CJIsCH = CHl'uuh, p\Cts 
in the free state in the halsani', of TuUi and Peiu, 
in liquid stoiax, and in gtim lienzoin. M’lieu oil 
of cinnamon (see below) is exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen and dapo-iCs crystals of cinnamic 
acid. Cinnamic acid fnrm.s colunrles.s crystals 
readily soluble in aleoliol, etber, and boiling 
rvater^ but spaiingly soluble in cold water. It is 
not of any importance in tlie arts, and is cbiefly 
interesting as being tlie acid cniTesponding to 
oil of cinnamon. This oil is tlic aldebyde of 
cinnamic acid, and is represented liy the formula 
= CHCOH. Altlmngli isomeric witb oil 
of cassia, it lia.s a sligljtly ditlevont flavour, and 
is muoli more expensive, llotli of tliese oils are 
employed in medicine as aromatic stimulants, but 
cliietl}' as pleasant adjuncts to di'gnise the ta.ste of 
nauseons (Irug.s. From a chemical point of view, 
the cinnamic acid and oil of cinnamon are related 
to Pienzoio Acid (rpv. ) and Oil of Hitter Almonds 
(cj.v.). Henznic acid is regarded .as C„II,COOH, 
while the oil of l>itter almomls is tlie corresponding 
aldehyde Gi.HjCOH. On oxidation cinnamic acid 
is clianged into benzoic acid. 


CiniiaillOIl is the aromatic b.arlc of certain 
species of the genns Cinnamonuim. This genus 
belong.s to tlie natural miler Laiiracou', wldcli in- 
clude.s a considerable nniiibor of species, natis-es of 

tropical and 
of subtropical 
parts of the 
East. Cinna- 
mon has been 
ill n.se from the 
reiiiote.st anti- 
quity. It is 
mentioned in 
tlie Old Testa- 
ment, and by 
a name almost 
the same as 
that which it 
still hears in 
111 o s t la n- 
guages. The 
finest kind is 
produced by 
V i nnumomnm 
Zeylfiniciim, or 
the Ceylon cin- 
namon-tree. It 
is .still mainly 
derived from 
its native 
i,sland, but was 

introduced into tlie AYest Indies in 17S2, along 
with various other plants of the East, and is now 
cultivated there to some extent. The ties natur- 
ally attain.s the height of 20-30 feet, and is some- 
times II foot in thiekiieas, hut the cultivated tree.s 
are not allowed to grow higher than 10 feet. Its 
bark is of a grayish-brown colour, inteniiilly of a 
Yellowish red. Tlie leave, s are oval, (^6 inches 
long, with a hlimt point, and marked with three 
principal nerves. They have the taste of cloves. 
The flowers are of a silky gray on the outside, and 
a pale-yelIowi.sli colour internally. The fruit is 
somewhat like an acorn in shape; it is a small 
drupe, brown when ripe. There aie two .seasoms of 
einnamon-liarvefet in Ceylon, the first commencing 
in April, and the last in November — the former 
being that in which the chief crop is obtained. 
The branclie.s of 3-5 years’ growtli being cut down, 
the epideniiis is scraned away ; the bark is then 
ripped up longitndinnlly with a knife, and gradnallj' 
loosened, till it can be taken off. The slices are 
tlien espo.sed to the sun, when, a,s it dries, it curls 
up into quills, the smaller of which are inserted 
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into the larger, and the nliole tied ipi in bimdle.s of 
aliout SS 111. each. Tlie wood when deprived of its 
bark has no aroma, .and i.s used as fuel. AVlieii tlie 
bark is fust taken oil' it is .said to cori.slst of an 
outer portion, wliioli trastca like common bark, and 
an inner and highly aromatic portion. In the 
conrf-e of drying, tlie nil upon n bicli the aroma and 
flavoiii depciicl.s, is difliiseil tliroiigliout, and the 
quality of the whole is supposed to depend upon the 
relative quantities of these luirtions. Cinnainon is 
e.xamined and aiTUnged accoidiiig to it.s quality liy 
persons who are obliged fur thi.s piiipo.se to ta.ste 
and chew it, althmigli in a sliort time it pindiiees 
painful ell'ects on tlieir mmitlis and tongues. The 
liiiest cinnamon is yielded by tlie young blanches 
of the tree, especially liy the iiumeroits shoots which 
■spring 11 ]! from the stiiiiip after a tree lias been cut 
down, and wliicli are ent wlien aliout 1 0 feet long, 
ami of the tliickne,ss of an ordinary nalkiiig-stiek. 
The smell, paitioiilarly of the thinnest pieces, is 
deiiglitfiilly flagrant, and tlie taste pungent and 
aromatic, with ainixtiiie of ,sweetiie.ss and astiiii- 
genoy. It is used like other siiicps by cooks and 
coiifectionei s, and also in medicine as a tonic, 
.stomachic, ami carminative. The ai er.age quantity 
annually imported into London is about 500,000 
lb. Its virtues dejieiid chiefly upon the essential 
oil which it cont.ahi.s {oil uf oiminmon). Oil of 
cassia is veiy often snlistitiited for tliis oil, a.s cassia 
is for cinnamon. Tlie root of the cinnaiiioii-tree 
contains campliov. The fruit yields a oonovete oil, 
called cinnamon suet, wliich is highly flagrant, and 
in Ceylon was formerly made into candles for the e.x- 
cliisive use of the king. Cassia ( q, v. ) is the produce 
of another .species of Cinminioiiinni. — C. Lovreirii, 
a native of Coohin-C'liina and Japan, yields a hark 
which is pireferred by the Chinese to that of 6'. 
Zci/lmiiciim. A species of einnanion is found at 
the elevation of 8500 feet in tlio Sikkim Himalaya, 

Tlie con-stituent.s of cinnamon are a volatile oil 
[oil of cinnamon ), tannin, starch, iimeilage, wondy- 
iihre, resin, colouring matter, and an neid. Tlie 
oil of cinn, anion i.s generally nrefi.ared in Ceylon h_y_ 
grinding the waste iiieces'of ciiiiiaiiioii lirokeii oIF 
in packing, snaking them in sea-water for two or 
three days, and tlion ili.stilling. Two nils jiass over, 
one ligliter, the otlier heavier than water. Oil of 
cimiaiiion varies in colour from yellow to cherry- 
red, the yellow variety being considered the best, 
ami i.s most liighly e.sleemed. Oil of cinnamon 
leaf is prep.ared from the leave, s in Ceylon by a 
similar process, and is met with in cominerce niider 
the name of dove oil, which it imicli re.senihle.s in 
odour. Cinnamon icalcr i.s obtained by adding 
water to cinnaninn, and distilling a large quantity, 
or by ditiiising the oil of cinnamon through water 
by the aid of sugar or carbon, ate of magnesia. 
Sfiirit of cinnamon is procured by acting iijion 
cinnamon with spirit of wine and water, and dis- 
tilling; and tincture of cinnamon, hj'^ soaking 
cinnamon in spirit of wine, and .straining. The 
medicinal properties of ciniiainoii, and its prepara- 
tion, are aromatic and cariiiiiiativo, and it is service- 
aide ill ca.se.s of nausea and vomiting, and in oases 
of flatulence and spaamodic states of the stomach 
and aliment, ary canal. 

The genuine Ceylon .species of cinnamon is now 
cultivated in Guiana, .St A^iiieent, the Cape A^erd 
Islands, Br.azil, Mauritius, Eondiohorry, Guade- 
loiijie, and Java. It yields the best bark when 
grown on a sandy soil. The name cinnamon is 
from the Hebrew qinndmein, akin to qclnch, ‘ a reed 
or cane. ’ 

<!hiHatnOH-Stone, a precious stone, of which 
the liner sjieeinieiis are highly esteemed; it is 
regarded as a variety of Garnet (q.v.), Its colour 
varies from liyaciiitli red to orange yellow ; and 
when pure it is transparent. It is composed 
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e^seJitially of &ilica, alumina, and lime. It is 
found oliiefly in Ceylon. 

Ciiinyi'is* See Sijn-bied.s. 

Ciii<l'Mar.s, Hisnei Coiffiee be^ Ruze, 
JRUQUIH DB, an ill-fatod favourite of Louis XIII., 
was the second .son of the Marifuis cl’ElIiat, 
ilavshal of Piance, and was horn in 1620. While 
vet a lioy ho was placed at court by Cardinal 
111011611611, and here his handsome lif'uve and 
fascinating inaimor.s soon secured liiin the warm 
affection of the royal honseliohl. At nineteen ho 
i™.s cliief-oqnerry to the king, hnt his amhition 
could not hrook the delay of waiting for the 
further .stago.s of the ino.st r.apid nroinolion, hat 
already in liis dreams he was a duke and peer of 
France, and linshand of tlie Priitce.ss Maria of 
(ionzaga. Finding’ his amhilions projects merely 
derided hy Richelieu, ho joined witl'i tlie king% 
hrotlier, Duke Uaston of Ui'leans, in a plot to 
murder the great cardinal. With tins was coin- 
liinecl a wider plot ivith Spain for the destnictiou 
of the cardinal H power hy arms. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Oinq-hTars, -M’itli bin friend De 
Tlion, was cxceuLod at Lyons, 12Lli Septeinhor 1GT2. 
His .slury wa.s woven hy IJe Vigiy' into the well- 
known romance Citiq-MIurn (1620). 

Cill(IU<5 Cento (ItnI., ‘live Imudred tint really 
a contraction for ‘ one thonsarul live hnndruil’) is 
a current term for the stylo alike in art and in 
litoratuie which arose in Italy alioirt or after the 
year 1500, and which thorefovo holongs mainly to 
tlie llith century. It is chavactorised liy the 
revival of classical taste in all departments of 
culture, and is freiiuontly used in the saine seuso as 
tlio word renamauce, cspooially as applied to 
decoration. Among the great ciiif/iiccoit/iiti in 
art arc Michael Angelo, Raphael, CoiTOggio, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinoi, and lionvenuto Cellini ; 
in poetry the uotahlor names are those of Herui, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. Hee Itaev, Italun Aitciii- 
TECTTIUE, llENAIS.'iANCE. 

(lilKlHCfoil, a cmuiium hearing in Iloraldry, 
re]U’(‘scntiiig a lluwor with five petals home full- 
faced and M'ithout a .stalk. If pierced — i.e. per- 
forated in the centre, it should be so blazoned. 



Oiiiquofuil : 
ill IluiftliU-y, 



Ciiiquofoil : 
ill Ai'cliitycfcnic. 


Gules, a ohupiefoil pierced ermine, vvas the coat of 
the, old earls of Leicester ; and gules, three cinque- 
foils argent (sonietiiiu's crnihie), that of the house 
of Hamilton in Hcotland. — Cinquefoil, in Arclii- 
teoturo, is an ornamental foliation in llvo eompart- 
nients, used in the tracery of windows, panclhngs, 
and the like. The cinquefoil is often represented 
in a circular form, the spaces between points or 
cusps repre.seuting the five leaves, as in the accom- 
panying illnstration. 

Cinquelon, in Botany, See POTENTILLA. 

CiiMjiiie Ports. The five great ports on the 
ooa.st of Kent and Sussex lying opposite to France 
— Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Hasting.s 
—ware of considerable importance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period ; and in a charter of Edward I, 
we find reference to a previous doonmant granted 
them hy Edward the Confes.sor. But it was sub- 
sequent to the battle of Hastings that the Con- 
queror, in order that he might wield the resources 
121 


of the seaports with greater vigour, constituted 
this wliole line of coast into a jurisdiction entirely’ 
separate from the counties of Kent and Su,s.sox, anil 
erected it into a sort of county palatine, under a 
warden or guardian, the .seat of who.se administra- 
tion was in Dover Castle. The warden, whose 
office coiTc.spoudcd to that of the ancient Count of 
•the_ Saxon coast ( Comes Uttoris Suxoniri), exercised 
jurisdiction, oi'dl, military, and naval, nniting in 
his single person the functions of sheriff, enstos 
rotulomm, lord-lieutenant, and admiral. Privileges 
equal to those originally bestowed on the Cinque 
Ports were .subsequently extended to the so-called 
oacd'wt toioas of Winchelsea and Rye; and all the 
seven municipal towns except Winchelsea had 
subordinate port-s and town.s attaclied to them, 
which were called limbs or members. In place of 
the .Saxon teriirs of aldermen and freemen, those of 
and fi£iro».9 were introduced, and the latter 
term lijcs always been aiqilied to tlie representatives 
of the Cinque Ports in parliament. Their chief 
function in early times rvas to furnish such ship- 
ping as was required for the purposes of the state, 
the crown liaviug possessed no permanent navy 
previous to the reign of Henry VII. In the time of 
Edward I. they’ were hound to provide no le.ss than 
fifty-seven ships, fully equipped and maimed at 
their own cost ; thougli the weight of this heavy 
burden w.as somewhat lessened by the provision that 
the period of gratuitous service s'limiUl be limited to 
lifteon days. Tho ports, moi'eover, enjoyed in i etiirn 
for their services many privileges, siion as excm]5- 
tion from tax and tallage, tlie right to make tlieir 
own bylaws, &o. In consequence of the warlike 
navy which they were thus compelled to maintain, 
tho Cinque I’orts heoaiiie so oonlideut and audacious 
as not only to undertake jiiratical expeditions, but 
even to make war and tovni confederacies as in- 
(lepenilenb .states. Previous to tho Revolution of 
1688, the lord-wardens nominated one and some- 
times lioth of tho parliamentary representatives lor 
each of tho Cinque Ports ; hut in 1CS0 an act was 
passed to ‘ declare the right and freedom of election 
of members to serve in parliament for the Cinque 
I'orts.’ Tile Acts of 1832 and 1885 reduced the mim- 
hor of monihei’s .sunt to jiiarliament liy the Cinque 
Ports from -sixteen to three, and tlie Municipal 
Reform Act has hrolien up the ancient organisation 
of tho ports, and assimilated their internal arrange- 
ments to tiiose of other English municipalities. 
The ancient courts of Sliepway, Brotherhood, and 
Guestliiig are still occasionally held, hut their 
jioweas scarcely extend heyond matteis of form. 
Tlie lord-warden's juri.sdiotion, in relation to civil 
suits and proceedings, was abolished in 1835 ; hut 
he still pi’o.sido& in the court of Sliepway, and 
appoints the justices of peace within the juris- 
diction of the Cinque I’orts. Ills official residence 
m Wnlmcr Ca.stle, near Deal, a structure of Henry’ 
VIII. ’s time; and here, as warden, the Duke of 
"Wellington lived ei’ory’ aiitnum from 1829 till his 
death at it in 1852. See Montagu Burrows, 
Cinque Ports { 1888). 

Cilltrn, a small hut picturesquely situated 
town ill Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, 
17 miles WNW. of Lisbon, with a poimlation of 
5.500. It stands on the declivity of the Sena de 
Ciiilra, and is suiTounded hy country’ resideiices. 
There is a palace at Cintra, a strange mixture of 
Moorish and Cliristian architecture, anciently 
occupied hy the Moorish kings, and subsequently a 
favourite sumuior-rasort of the Christian monarchs. 
On another hill-top stands La Peniia, once a con- 
vent, now also a residence of the kings of Portugal. 
In the neighbourhood is the Cork Convent, which 
derives its name from the cells— wliioli are cut out 
of the x’oek — being lined with cork to prevent 
damp. Cintra is liistorioally remarkable for the 
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CoiuxntioH signed heve, August 22, ISOS, between 
the Englisli and French, by which tlie latter agreed 
to evacuate Portugal, on condition of not being 
treateol as prisoner.-, of war, but landed on the 
coast of Frarice, retaining tlieir arms and effects. 
This convention excited the gieatest puhlie indig- 
nation hf)th in the Peninsula and in England ; 
and the British ministry u’eie obliged to have the 
generals who signed the convention tried by a 
court-martial, wliich, however, resulted in their 
acquittal. 

Ciotat, L-t, a toivn in the French department 
of Eouclies-du-Pwhijne, on a liav in the MeiUter- 
ranean, 23 miles BE, uf Marseilles by rail. It has 
a good and commodious harbour, the exten.sh'e 
workshops of the Me.s.sageries Maritimes Company, 
and a great coral fi-sheiy. Pop. 8901. 

Cipher, See CEYPTOGK.tPHv and MoNooR.tti. 

Cipriani, Gi.viib.vttista, lii.story-painter and 
designer, was horn at Florence in 1727, of an old 
Pistoja family. He received some inatniction fi'oin 
an English painter, Heckford, ivho had .settled 
at Florence, and lie studied for three years in 
Rome. In 1755 he was induced by Sir William 
C'liamhers and Wilton the .“culptor to settle ui 
London, where his graceful drawing.s, which were 
reproduced by tlie graver of Bartolozzi, gamed 
great popularity, and exercised a favourable' intlii- 
encB upon the Engli.sh .school of tigiire-paiiiters. 
He was a member of the St Martin’-s Lane 
-Vcademy, and in 1768 was elected a foundation 
inember of the Royal Academy, to who.se e.xhihi- 
tions ho contributed till 1779, and whose diploma 
he designed in 1768. His pictures, of which some 
are preseiwed at Houghton, are le.s.s .successful than 
his designs, heing feeble, poor in colour, and witli 
little expres.sion, A.s an etcher he is known by a 
few plates in Hollis’s Hleitioii's, He married in 
1781 an English lady of fortune, and died at 
Hanimersmitli, 14tU December 17S5, 

C'irca'a, a .small and unimportant but widely 
distributed genus of rather pretty little Onagra- 
cenus herbs. 0. lutctkma, frequent in shady 
situations, hears the name of Enchanter’s Nidit- 
shade, and in Germany He.xenkraut (Witches’ 
Herb). The origin of the.se iiame.s is not easily 
explained, as the plant possesses no remarkable 
properties, heing merely a little astringent. 

Circai'S, The Hortiiekx {SarMr, ‘a govern- 
ment ’ ), is the historical name for an Indian terri- 
tory lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from 18 to 100 mile.s wide, with an area of 17,000 
miles. It nearly corresponds with the present 
Madras distriot.s of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Goda- 
vari, Kistna, and parts of Nellore and Ivarnul. 
In 1757 the Civcars were ceded to the French hy 
the suhabdar of the Deccan ; but after a struggle, 
in which Lord Cliv'e had the chief part, the Delhi 
court in 1766 granted the Cirears to the East India 
Company ; hut not till 1823 did they become really 
a British possession. 

Circassia, a territory on both sides of the 
we.stem Caucasus. See C.-VUC.-isus. 

Circassians, in the wide sen,se of the term, is 
tile name given to all the formerly independent 
tribes of the CaucB-siis; in a narrower sense, it 
denotes the tribes (called by themselve.s AiUgh6, 
hytlie Turks and Kus.sian.s, ) who in- 

habited the north -Avestern rving of the Caucasus, 
with a government half patriarclial and feudal, and 
half constitutional. In 1858-65, rather than sub- 
mit to Russian government, nearly the udiole nation 
of fifteen tribe.s, to the number of nearly half a 
million persons, left their country for the Turkish 
possessioms in Asia Minor, or the mountainous 
parts of Bulgaria, carrying Avitli them tlieii' in- 


subordinate spirit and marauding habits, which 
addeil to the horror of the Bulgarian nias^-acre-s of 
1876 and 1877. 

The Circassian iioliles are principally Moham- 
medans, Avhilst the great ma.ss of the people pro- 
fess a corrupt Cliristianity, u’hich .show’s strange 
survivals of earlier heathenism in its sacritioes and 
sacred trees, joined to the celebration of Easter, 
the sign of the cross, and processions rvith lights. 
Tlie Circa.ssians are proverbially handsome — for 
generations their daimhter.s have adorned the 
liaiein.s of the wealthy Turks ; they are also stiong, 
active, brave, and temperate, A,s a nation tliey 
made their first historical appearance^ during the 
middle ages. They are, how’ever, chiefly know-n 
through their long .struggles to inaintaiii their 
independence again.st the nggre.ssion of Ru.ssia. 
See article C.tuc.isus, and Erne.st Chantre’s mag- 
nificent Avovk, Piccherchcs anthroj}ologiqnes dans h 
Caucasc (5 vols. folio, Paris-Lyons, 1885-87). The 
first volume cQntidn.s an exhaimtive bibliography ; 
the fifth is devoted to a detailed account of the 
peoples of the Caucasus as they noAV exi.st. 

Circe, a .sorcere.ss of ancient Greek .story, 
described in tlie Odyssey as 'fair-haiied, a clever 
godde.ss, posse.ssing human .speech,’ sister of ‘all- 
wise -Etetes,’ daughter of ‘the Sun, who gives 
light to mortal.?, ami of Perse, ivhom Ocean begot 
as his daughter.’ Round her palace in -Ema were 
numbers of human beings, wlioiu she had changed 
into the .s)iape,s of w’oB'es and lions by her drugs 
and incantations. She changed tw'o-and-tw'enty of 
the companions of Ulysses into swine; but that 
hero, liaving obtained from Mercury the herb 
MoUj, went boldly to the palace of the sorceress, 
lemained uninjured by her drugs, and induced her 
to disenchant his comrades. He remained with 
her for a year; and when ho departed, she in- 
stnicted him hoiv to avoid the dangers which he 
would encounter on his liomeivard voyage. Ovid 
relates how, when she w’a.s jealous of Scyila, whose 
love was sought by Glaucus, she poured the juice 
of poisonou.s lierbs into tliat part of tlie sea wliere 
her rival was accu.stomed to bathe, and so changed 
her into a liideous monster. 

Circle, a pl.ane figure bounded _ by a curved 
luie called its circumference, which is cveryivlieve 
equally di.stant from a point within it called the 
centre. The circumference is sometimes it.self 
called the circle, hut in geometry that term is 
properly apiilied only to the .surface or area 
bounded by the curve. Any line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated hy the circumference 
is a diameter, which is thereifore bisected in the 
centre (see Arc, Ghord). In Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry, the circle ranlcs as a curve of tlie second 
order, and belongs to the class of the conic sections, 
It is got from the right cone hy cutting tlie cone 
by a pilane peipendicular to its axis. The circle 
may lie described meehanically with a pair of 
compas.ses, fixing one foot in the centre, and trac- 
ing out the curve with the other held at a lixed 
distance. The follou'ing are .some of its leading 
properties i 

1. Of all plane figure.? having tlie same peri- 
meter, the circle contains the greatest area. 

2. Of all plane curves, the circle alone has the 
same cuiwature at every point. 

3. The circumference of a circle bears a certain 
conistant ratio to its diameter. This constant 
ratio, which mathematicians u.sually denote hy 
tlie Greek letter t (perimeter), has been deter- 
mined to be _3'14159, nearly, so that, if the dia- 
meter of a circle is 1 foot, its circumference is 
3T4139 feet; if the diameter is 5 feet, the cir- 
cumference is ox3T4159; and, in general, if the 
diameter is expressed by 2r (twice the radiu.s), 
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then c (cirouinfei'GiiaG) = 2/’ ;< TT. Avehimedes, in 
hip hook Bo Bimonsiono Circuli, showed that the 
ratio ia nearly that of 7 to 22. Vai-ioiis closer 
approximations in lai^e nuinhera ivere aftonvards 
made, as, for instance, the ratio of 1815 to 5702, 
1010 to 3173; or the e.veellent one of Adrian Metins 
—viz. 113 to 365. Viota in 1570 showed that if the 
diameter of a circle ho 1000, thou llic ciroiunfereiice 
will lie greater than 3141 •59205,35, and le.ss than 
3141 •592(5537. This appro.Kiination lie made hy 
ascertaining the perimeters of the insorihod and 
cirouinscrihed polygons of 393,21(3 sides. By in- 
creasing the number of tlie sides of the polygons, 
their periineter.s are brought more and more 
nearly into coincidence witli the circninference of 
the circle; hnt tln.s nperoso method rvas long 
ago snper.soded hy easier modes derived from the 
hrgher mathematics. Snllice it to say that vari- 
ous series tvere formed oxnre.ssing its value; tij' 
taking more and more of the terms of wiiich into 
account, a closer and closer approach to the value 
can he olitaincd hy ordinary anthmetie. We aiih- 
join some examples ; 


'‘(l 3 5 7 9 1L'*'13''15‘ 

(2)7r = 8(^j g-d-g^-g -f &c.^. 


)• 


/ id , id 

a' , 


O' - 3“+5'~ 

7-+'" 

g-p...) 


where ji = ^ and vi - 

5 230 


(4) = 0 


= 8 


n ... + 

flul+A+l. 

3 ^ 0 - 7 “ 



.Series (3)_, or one of its modillcations, is the 
most expeditious mode yet known iif extending 
the approximation to the ratio tt. It has now 
been calculated to 707 place.s of dociiiials, and 
verifiocl to over GOO. The number r, though lixed 
in value, cannot he exactly expressed in iigures, 
being TiiaomniansumMo (cpv.). Fiiudly, the multi- 
plier (3 - .008 - -000,007) (1 -t- ikr ) give.s a close 
approximation, useful to the practical arithmeti- 
cian, 

4. The area of a circle is etpial to ir multiplied 
hy the square of the radiu.s { = irr‘^) ; or to tho 

Tf 

square of the diameter multiplied hy i.e. hy 

'7854. Arehimede.s proved this liy .showing that 
the area is equal to that of a triangle whose base 
is the circumference, and perpendicular height the 
radius of tho circle. 

5. It follows that different circles are to one 
another as the stiuares of tlieir radii or diametens, 
and th.at their circumfcrciioes are as the radii or 
diameter, s. 

The circle is almost always employed in measur- 
ing or comparing angles, from the fact demon- 
strated in Euclid (Bookvi. Prop. 33), that angles 
at the centre of a circlo are proporiional to the 
arc.s on wliicli they stand. It follow.s from this, 
that if circles of the same radii he described from 
the vertices of angles as centres, tlie arcs inter- 
cepted between the sides of the angles are always 
proportional to the angles, The easiest subdivi- 
sion of a oircumference is into six equal parts, 
because tlien the chord of the arcs is equal to the 
radius. Divide one of tlie.se ares into sixty equal 
parts, and we thus obtain the unit of the sexa- 
gmnuil scale, called a degree. Each degree is 
divided into 60 seconds, and each second into 60 
thirds, and so on. According to this scale, 90“ 
represents a right angle ; 180°, two right angles. 


or a semicircle ; and 300°, four right angles, or the 
whole circiimforerice — tlie unit in the scale being 
the u'jtli of a riglit angle. As the divisions of the 
angles at tlie centre, effected by drawing lines 
from the centre to the different points of gradua- 
tion of the circumference, are ohviou.sly inde- 
pendent of the m.agiiitude of tlie radiiiSj and there- 
tore of the circuiufercnce, these divisions of the 
ciicuniferencc of the circle may be spoken of as 
being aetnally divisions of angles. By laying a 
graduated circle over an angle, and noticing the 
uumher of degrees, &c. lying on the cirouniference 
between the Tines incliuling tlie angle, we at once 
know the magnitude of the angle. Suppose the 
linasto include between them 3 degree, s, 45 minutes, 
17 seconds, the angle in this scale would bewiitton 
3° 45' 17". 

The .sexagesimal measurement of cirevnnfei'ence.s 
and angles is the most ancient, .md still recom- 
mends itself nnh’evsally to pinotieal mathema- 
ticians. A .second mode was proposed at tlie 
Froneli Hevolntinn, but tlioiigh adopted by La- 
place in the Mecanitjno Celeste, lias long been 
abandoned even in France. By this scale, called 
the ccntcsimcd, the right angle is divided into 100 
degrees, wiiile eacli degree is divided into one 
Imndiotl parts, and so on. Bucli a quantity as 
3“ 46' 17" is expre.sscd in tliis iint.ation by 3-4517, 
tho only mark required being the dcoimal point to 
separate tho degrees fiom the parts. Of course, 
ill this illustration, 3° meaiiK 3 cente.simal divisions 
of the right angle, and 46' moans '45 centesimal 
minutes, and so on. If we want to translate ordi- 
nary degrees into the centesimal notation, we must 
multiply hy 100, and divide by 90. To translate 
niimites in the same way, innltiply hy 100, and 
divide by 64; .and for seconds, multiply by 250, 
and divide by 81. 

'riiore is also a theoretical method of measuring 
aTigIo.s, wliich, though indispensable in advanced 
trigonometry and otliev Inanches of analysis, is 
scarcely required in elomentary mathematics. For 
the eircidar measure, as it is called, the unit angle 
is thus found : Let POA he an angle at the centre 
0 of a circle, tlio radius of wliich is r ; APB a 
semicircle whose arc accordingly = vr ; and let the 
length of tho arc AP = a. Then, by Euclid, 

ang le POA pr, a _ 2 rights a 

2 right angle.s “tt)'’ 3.14139 , &b, ‘ F 


Now, supposing a and r to be given, although the 
angle POA will be detcr- 
iiiined, yet its numerical 
value will not be .settled 
unless we make .some con- 
vention as to what angle 
we shall call unity. We 
therefore clioose such a 
one as will render the 
preceding equation the 
most simple. It is made 

most simple if we take — ~ 



We 


shall then have (denoting the numerical value of 
the angle POA by 9) 9= The result of our con- 
vention is, that the nnnierical I’alue of two right 
angles ia tt, instead of 180°, as in the method of 
angular measurenieut first alluded to ; and the 
unit of angle, instead of being the ninetieth part 

of a right angle, is or 57° 17' 44" 48'" 

nearly. Making 0 = 1 in the equation ^ > we 


have a (or AP) = r (or AO), which shows that in 
the circular measure the unit of angle is that angle 
which is subtended, by an arc of length equal to 
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racUufc. Thui the circular measure of 180° is ir, 
or S'lIloO, &'c., 90° = 4 ’r, 60° = 3 ir, 45° = ^ x, and 
so on ; and since tr is a fixed number, any anj^le is 
tlrus represented uhsohitehj, and not a’^ a part or 
multiple of another angle— i.e. an abstract number 
will as exactly denote an angle as it doe= the length 
of a line. If we say 9 — ‘i, then in degi-ees 0 = 3 
X (57° 17' 45") ; ii^"= L then j x (57° 17' 45") 
sexagesiiiially. For the squaiiiig or quadrature of 
the circle, see Qi'ADE.vtt’ue ; foi- the circles of the 
sphere, see Araiill.vky Spheiie ; see also Mueal 
Circle. 

Circle, MaOIC, a .space in wliich .sorcerers were 
wont to protect them.selves from the fury of the 
evil spirits they had raised. This cirele was 
usually fonued on a piece of ground about nine 
feet square (in the East .seven feet appears to 
have been considered sufficient), in the midst of 
some dark fore,st, clmrcliyard, vault, or other lonely 
and dismal spot. It was’ described at midnight in 
certain conditions of the moon and weather. In- 
side the outer circle wa.s another .somenhat le.ss, in 
the centre of which the .sorcerer had Ids .seat. The 
spaces between the circle, s, as well a.s between the 
paiallel lines which inclosed the larger one, weie 
filled 'with all the holy names of God,’ and a 
larietyof other characters supposed to he potent 
against the powers of ei'il. Al'itUnut the piotection 
of this circle, the inagiciau, it was believed, would 
have hoen carried off by the spirits, as he would 
have been had he by chance got out of the 
chauued space. Another figure u'hich, described 
upon the gTound, could bar the passage of a demon, 
was the pcntaffi'aiii. Readers ot Fai(st will vcniem- 
her its elieet upon Mephistopheles. 

Circles, Stoxe. See STAXDrxo .Stoxe.s, 
Stoxehesgc, CaLLLEXIsH. 

Circuits. -See A.SSIZE. 

Circular Notes are bank-notes sjiecially 
adapted for the use of tra\’elleiy in foreign countries; 
and being, in fact, hills personal to the hearer, lliey 
are believed to be more .safe as travelling money than 
ordinary notes or coin. Circular notes of the value 
of £10 and upwards are furnished by or tlirougli tlie 
chief hauking-houses. ..\long witli tlie.se notes is 
mven a 'letter of iudioatiou, ’ This letter (a 
litliograplied form in French) is addres.sed to foreign 
hankers, requesting them to piay the notes pre- 
sented by the hearer, whom they name, and to aid 
liiui in any way in their power. Un the hack of 
the letter there is a long list of foreign hankers, 
extending all over Europe, any of whom will cash 
one of the circular notes on being iiresented and 
iiulov.sed by the bearer. In paying these note.s the 
money of the counhy is given according to the rate 
of exchange, and free of any charge for comuimsion. 
For security, the letter and the notes Rhould not he 
carried together, in ease of their being stolen or lo.st. 
A corresponding certificate is.sued by tlie hankers in 
the United States for the use of travellers, is called 
Letter of Creilit. See Credit. 

Cu'culai* Nninbci'S arennrahera whose powers 
end on the same figure as they do themselves : 
such are nuinhers ending in 0. l.’o, 6. 

Circulating Library. See Libraiiy. 

Circulation, in Anatomy and Physiology', is 
the term used to de.signate the course of the blood 
from the heart to the mo.st minute hlood-ves,selB 
(the Capillaries, q.v,), and from these hack to the 
heart. To simplify the consideration of the subject, 
we shall consider — (I.) the General Anatomy, (II.) 
the Comparative Anatomy, ( III. ) the Physiology', 
and (IV,) the History. ’ ° 

I. The organs of circulation consist of the heart, 
arteiie.s, veins, and capillarie.s. The courae of the 
hlood through these organs yvill he best elucidated 



Fig. 1,— Diagram of Cir- 
culating yysfcein (from 
Lemiis). 


by the aid of a diagram, yvliidi is equally applicable 
for all other mammals as svell as for man, and for 
birds. 'The dark parts 
of flg. 1 leprcsent the 
com.--e of the impure or 
venous hlood, yvhile the 
lighter portion.^ repire- 
sent the course of the 
jmre or arteiial hlood. 

Two of the four cham- 
heis of the heart ( A and 
C) receive the inflowing 
hlood, anil are termed 
the auricles; while the 
other tyvo chambei.' 

(B and D) drive the 
hlood to the lungs and 
to the general system 
respectively, and are 
teuiicd tlie rcntriclcs. 

The vessels that living 
hlood to the auricles arc 
teriiieil veins, and the 
vessels through yvhich the 
blood is driven from the 
ventricles are known as 
Arteries ( q. v. ). AVe yvill 
now trace the comse of 
the hlood, as indicated 
liy the arrows of the 
diagram, commencing 
with the right auricle, 

A. The right ainicle 
contracting upon the 
venous or impure hlootl 
yvith yvhich yve suppose 
it to he filled, drives this 
into the right ventricle, 

It, through an opening 
guarded bj' a triple (or 
tricuspid ) valve, yvhicli almost entirely prevents the 
regurgitation of the hlood from the ventricle into 
the auricle. 'Die ventricle, 13, being noyv filled, 
contracts, and as tlie blood cannot return into tlie 
auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, c, 
which is the pulmonary artery, conveying the blood 
to the lung.s. At its conuiieiicement it is guarded 
by crescent-sliaped (semilunar) valve.s, yvhich en- 
tiroly pievent tlio hlood yvhicli ha.s once hecii pro- 
pelled into the jnilinouary artery from re-entering 
the ventricle. Tlie pulmonary artery gradually 
divides into .smaller and smaller branches, yvhicli 
ultimately emerge into capillaries freely di.strihutecl 
over the interior of the air-cells of the Uings, There 
tlie hlood gives oil carbonic acid gas, and absorbs 
oxygen, becoming thereby 'pure.’ The capillarie.s, 
in yvhieh the hlood is purified, gradually unite to 
form larger ve,ssel.s, and Anally the blood is collected 
into the pulmonary veins, yvhich pour their con- 
tents into the left auricle, C. Tlience it is iwo 
pelled into the left ventricle, D, through an ojion 
mg guarded by a double (mitral nr hiouspid) valve, 
yrhicli entirely; prevents the reflux of the blood. 
The left ventricle contracts and drives its contents 
into the large artoiy, c, or Aorta (q.v.), yvhioh 
by means of it.s various hranclie,s supplies the yvholo 
body rrith pure blood. From the aorta and its 
various subdividing hvanohes the blood passes into 
the capillaries, J, H, yvhich occur in every part of 
the system. In tliess capillarie.'i it parts yvith its 
oxygen to the tissues, and becomes charged yvith 
the yi'aate carbonic acid gas. The capillaries unite 
into larger veins, and these gradually unite to form 
tyvo large trunks, a, h, the superior and inferior 
»c»(B cavee, yy'hich pour their contents into the 
right auricle — the point from yvhich w'o started. 
The diagram also .shoyvs hoyv the venous hlood from 
the viscera, G, instead of pa-ssing directly into the 
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vena cava, goes tlirongh tlie liver, F, in what is 
known as the liepatic-povtal syMtoni. 

Before passing' to the comparative stiiciy of the 
circulation, we must notice a few of the above 
facts in greater detail. 
The Heart (ij.v.) is 
cleacrihed in a separate 
article. Since all the 
artei ial hlood leaves 
the heart through tlie 
aorta, to trace tlie 
circulation of the pure 
lilood involve.s follow- 
ing the branches (jf 
tluit groat ve.ssel. For 
this see Aoeta. It 
is suflieieut, withont 
furtlier anatomical de- 
tails, to say that the 
raniilications of the 
arterie.s distrihute the 
artoiial blood to the 
Capillaries ) 

which pervade every 
part of tlic body. It 
IS already evident 
that the pnlmonary 
arteries from the right 
ventricle carry impure 
hlood to the lung.s, 
and that pure blood 
returns from the lungs 
to tlio left auricle by 
the pulmonary veins. 

Tlie veinit, like the 
aj tories, are found in 
nearly every tissue ; 
tliey oommoiico in 
minute networks 
which oonimunicato with the capillaries. Brauchea 
from those neMvorks uniting together, form vciiiH, 
wliioli, by joining, increase in .size as they pass 
onward towards the lieart. If o.vcept certain 
venons struoLuves (called «inuscs) occurring in the 
interior of the skull, At'O may divide tlie veins into 
two sets — the siipcrficiul or cnUtncons, and tlie deej^ 
veins. The deep veins accompany the arteries, and 
are usually inclosed in the same sheath of liH.suo. 
In the case of tlie smaller arteries they generally 
e.viat in pairs, one nn each side of the artery, 
while tlio larger _ arteries have n.sually only one 
accompanying vein. The snperlicial veins occur 
immediately heiioath the integument; they not 
only return the blood from the skin and adjacent 
structures, hut oouimuiiieaLo with the deep veins. 
All the veins iinally lead by two largo trunks, the 
superior and inferior rciia ciivu, hito the right 
auricle of the Jieart. Tlie superior vena cavii is 
formed by the union of the veins from the head 
and nock (the jugulars) with tlio.se from the arms 
(the subclavian.s), while the inforior vena cava 
hring.s hack the hlood from the lower extremities, 
the trunk, and tlie viscera. 

We must refer to the article Vein for the struc- 
ture of the walls of this part of the circulatory 
systoni. There i.s only one point that imjrcrativoly 
requires notice here — viz. that while the arterial 
system presents no valves except at the points 
where the two groat trunks leave the heart, the 
veins contain a great number of valves, wliieh are 
formed by a doubling of tiioir lining membrane, 
and resemble pocket-Tike folds or pouches, which 
allow the hlood free passage toward the heart, but 
prevent its reflux. Tlie veins are much less elastic 
tlian the arteries, and their total capacity is much 
greater. 

There is one part of the venous circulation which, 
from its great importance, requires special notice 


— viz,_ that of the spleen, pancreas, .stomach, and 
intestinal canal. The hlood supplied to these 
organs by the coiliac and tlie two mesenteric 
arteries is not returned directly to the infeiior 
vena cava, hub passes by several veins into one 
large ve.ssel— the portal vein, which enters tlie 
liver, and breaks up into a capillary network. 
There the blood undergoe.s important clianges 
associated witli the bile-secreting and glycogen- 
foruihig functions of tlie liver. The hlood, enter- 
ing the liver from two som'ce.s, from the portal 
vein and from the hepatic artery, leaves it by the 
hepatic veins, uliicli join the inferior vena caia. 
It is also important to notice tlie entirely distinct 
set of vessels known as lymphatics, which conduct 
the products of (lige,stion into the veins (see 
Lviii’ii ). 

The above-described double circulation (tlirougli 
the limgs and through the body) is exhibited by 
tlie hlood fiom the time of birth dining the whole 
period of life. The eirenlation of tlie blood, how- 
ever, begins before birth — indeed, at a veiy early 
period of inti a-iiteriiie or fcetal existence ; and 
the circumstance that before birtli the lungs do 
not act as organs of respiration induces a r-ery 
impoitinit modilication in tlie course of the blood 
in fuilal life which will be desciibed under Fcetus. 

11. Coiiinwafire.—Tha circulatory system in man, 
as above desciibed, may serve as typo of tlie highest 
development, dill'erlng but slightly from that of 
other mammals, or that of birds. It is convenient 
now to hoghi at the other end, and to note hrielly 
tlie salient steps of progress in the gradual evolu- 
tion of the system throughout the animal series, 
In the unicellular animals the inoveinent of the 
lU'Otoplasm and the .special activity of ‘ contractile 
vacuoles,’ represent, to some extent at least, a 
circulatory function before the appearance of any 
system. The canals which so completely irrigate 
a spougc, likewise illu-strate in low expression a cir- 
culatory system not yet separated off from the others. 
In Coelent'erates, too, the system is still unsepavated ; 
‘gastro- vascular’ prolongations of the aliiuentary 
cavity penetrate the body, as may he very well 
seen in the disc of a common jelly-fish. In the 
lower worm-typeB also, whore no distinct hody- 
cavity is yet developed, the nutritive Iluid simply 
diffiifies tlirongh the body, and no vascular sj',steiu 
is dilferentiated. But m higher worms tliere is 
generally a hody-oavity, and with it the gradual 
apfiearance of a definite vascular system. In some 
we .simply find a fuid moving in the hody-cavity, 
occasionally clear, usually with corpuscles; in 
others, portions of tlie hu'dy-cavity are separated 
off as hlood-.spaces, or eventually as blood.ve,ssels ; 
these may remain in connection witli the general 
cavity, or may at length form a closed system. 
The manifold worm-types afford abundant illustra- 
tion of all the stages in this differentiation. In 
the hrislle-footed worms ( Chaitopods, q.v.), and 
in some others, tlie perfecting of the blood-driving 
lueclianism may he instinctively traced. Often a 
doisal vessel is diffusely contractile, less frequently 
the ventral ; or there maybe contractile connecting 
loops between doisal and ventral vessels, as in the 
earthworm ; or lastly, a special region in the 
dorsal vessel may heooiiie tlie main seat of the 
vascular contractility. Such a dorsal heart is 
found from this point onAvards throughout the 
Arthropods and Mollnsca. (The w-ell-developed 
and very difficult va.scu]ar system of Echinoclerms, 
which co-exists with an abundant hody-cavity 
fluid with relatively few corpuscles, has no special 
interest for this general survey. ) In crustaceans, the 
dorsal heart, usually inclosed in a special space or 
‘pericardial sinus,’ drives blood by more or less 
well-developed arteries through the body. The 
rest of the system is best described as lacunar. 
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Fig. 2.— Theoretical .Section 
of tlio Hiuiiaii Ifcart ; 

/ i), tlio two I'ciiii; cfiuii', iipesiiig 
into (i, the I'lglit uiii'iclo ; c, fliu 
tviciisiiiU valvo; n, lliu right 
veiitrlclo, from wliioli unicei'ils 
tlie puliminary arti'iy, illviiling 
Into tnaiiclii's n ami f, gmngio 
the right, ami kft Iiiiig resiwo- 
tivi’ly ; e, c'l tlio piUiiiomiry voiii.i 
(two from oltlu'i' lung), iniler- 
ing Into llic left imi'icle, Ic; I, 
the luilml valve; iii, the lelt 
veuti'lele, ftom wliioli iii'oooi'ih 
till) aorta, whoso arcli is iiull- 
cati'il hy h, ami the desoeml- 
lag purtioii hy ii, none of Its 
hiaiiches being hnlicateil In thk 
flgiu'u; 0, the imiiitioii, or »'))- 
iim, botwoeii Uiu light anil lelt 
hearts. 
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Tile venous blood pasaes aloiif; botly-eavitj' spaces 
to the plls for purification, thence returns to the 
pericardial sinus, and entering the heaitis redis- 
tributed. In insects a chambered doisal heart, 
inclosed in a sinus as hefore, drives the hlood 
fonvard, but a.s one rvoiihl expect from the veiy 
efficient respiratory apparatus, the jieueval vas- 
cular .sy.steiu is hut slight!}’ dilierentiated. The 
hlood, purified by Jitfnsion from the everywhere 
present air-tuhes, passes hack hy venous channels 
into the sides of the pericardium and lieart. In 
inyriaiiods, scorpions, and king-crab, the system 
is more definitely developed, Imt illustrates 
no new advance except that of more complete 
estahlishment and wider extension of vessels. In 
molluscs, however, some progress is oUservahle. 
E.xcept in the Elephants’ Tooth Shell ( Bentaliuni), 
a heart is present, and the arterial system is often 
very well developed, even to the extent of capil- 
laries in some cuttle-fishe.s and snails. Usually, 
however, the venous hlood travels along lacunas 
though gradual tran.sitions occur between the.se 
and true veins. The hlood purified in the gills or 
jmlnionary ehamher ]ia,sses back into a .special 
Iiortion of the body-cavity — the pericardinni, and 
thence into the heart. In certain worm-types, 
several contractile lateral ves.sels may often he 
observed to enter the dorsal vessel ; in the Pearly 
Nautikm, which has four gills, four eli'ereut vessels 
dilating into four indistinct auricles, enter the 
median dorsal heart or ventricle ; in almost all 
bivalves the entrant dilatations or auricles are 
reduced to two. one on each side ; while in mo.st 
Gasteropoda and Pteropods the specialisation has 
gone furtlier, and tlie heart consists of a single 
auricle and a thicker muscular ventricle. Tlie 
latter drives the blood through the body hy a single 
or double aorta. 

Passing now with erjual brevity through the 
vertebrate .series, we notice first that the heart 
arises as a dilatation no longer of a dorsal, hut of a 
VQutral vessel. Up to and including ainpliihians, 
the heart hegin.s as a .specialisation of the '.suh- 
intestinal vein ’ in the throat region ; in most, if not 
all higher vertebrates, it arises from the fusion of 
two ve.ssels. It always lie.s in a iierioardial .sac. 

( 1 ) Among the degenerate Tunicata there is con- 
.siderahle variety in the vascular sy.steui. In one 
case no heart is pre.sent ; in .several there are no 
definite vessels or hlood-oorpuscles. The main point, 
however, is that in mo.st caae.s a tubular ventral 
heart drives blood to the re.spii'atoiy pliavynx. In 
all cases where the heart has been observed, the 
direction of its heats has been seen to viudergo 
reversal at regular short intervals, a phenomenon 
which has also been noticed as a rarity in certain 
worm-types. 

(2) The vascular system of the lancelet or 
anipliioxua is of a peculiarly diftu.se and undiffer- 
entiated nature. It ha.s in one .sen.se no heart, 
in another sense many ; for while there is no main 
centre of contractility, there are small pulsating 
dilatations at the bases of the ves.sels piassing 
to the gill-slits, while the portal vein and ventral 
vessel in the anterior pharyngeal region are hotli said 
to be contractile. In general course, the circulation 
is like that of a fi.sh ; the blood passes from ventral 
vessel to re.spiratory region, thence to dorsal aorta, 
thence to body, tlience hy united Buh-interttinal 
/eins to the liver crecum, and thence to the ventral 
•essel from which it started. 

(3) In the Round Mouths { Cyclostomata) the 

'pical fl.rii-circulation is estahli.shed. The mus- 

lav ventricle drive.s the blood by a ventral 

ft (‘ventral aorta’) to the gill-sacs; thence 

mrified hlood is gathered into elferent dorsal 

Is, which form in uniting the ‘ dorsal aorta.’ 
've.s off branches to the greater i>art 


of the body, the head-region heinn- directly 
supplied from the anterioi- ell’erent branchiai-,. 
The blood return.^ from the anterior and posteiior 
legions into a uniting ve.ssel behind the heart 
(‘the sinus venosus’), thence into the receiving 
auricle, and from that to the muscular ventricle. 

(4) It is enough after the above to notice in 
regard to tlie fishe.s proper, that with the e.xcop- 
tion of the double -hi eathing mud-fish (Dijinoi), 
the heart never contain.^ anything but impure 
blood, that it drive.s this wholly to the respira- 
tory organs, and is in no direct degree ‘systemic.’ 
The ‘ donsal aorta ’ supplying most of the body is 
foimed from the union of eft'erent brancliials, 
and does not arise, as in higher vertebrates, from 
the lieart. It is important to notice that the 
five or so aiclie.s which spring from the ventral 
aorta are almost all quite alike, and arise 
(except in Dipnoi) at sliglit intervals from one 
anotlier. A great part of the dift'erentiatiou 
in higher vertehrate.s ohviousl}' concerms these 
aortic arches, wlilch are seen in Cyclostomata 
and fifties in primitive uniformity, hut heconic 
niodilied in higher vertebrates into the caro- 
tids, suh-clavians, aortic arches, and pnhnonary 
arteries. The heart of a fish consists of the sinus 
venosus or general jimction, ninning transi’ersely 
behind the heart (peisisting hence onwards, 
e.\cept in adult birds and mammais), of the 
auricle and ventricle, and except in Teleostei 
of a speciaUsed contractile portion of the latter 



Fig. 3.— Arteriiil System 
of Fisli ; 

n.huart; c and c', antoiloraiirt 
liosterior cflrclinnl veins ; a, 
bninrliial arteiiea; R, cnpil- 
larics of the bvaiichial vas- 
bel3; V, branchial veins; ce, 
head circle; cff, carotids; 
RA., root of the aorta ; A, 
dorsal aorta ; E, artery to 
viscera (cieliaGn-meaeiitei'ic); 
N, reiml arteries. (After 
Wleclersheim.) 


Fig. 4.— Arterial System 
of Ainpliibian ; 
rajriglitinu'iclo; i(i,lefta\u-icle ; 
V, venti’iclo ; c«, conua arter' 
iosus; c, carotid nrtoiies ; 
n«, aortic arches ; tto, dorsal 
aorta ; ?>«, inilinonniy artoiy ; 
3}Vi purnioiinry vein ; ro ro- 
ceivi^a veiujua blood ft'om 
body; both the pulmonary 
arteries cuter la, (After 
Nnhn.) 


known as the coyi'Ks cn'toviosin', A dilatation 
of the beginning of the ventral aorta is dis- 
tinguished as tlie hdbus arteriosus. In regard to 
the general system, it is wortli noticing that in 
fishes (as in aniphibiauB and all reptiles except 
Clielonians) there is a renal portal, as well as an 
hepatic poi'tal sy.steni. Veins fi'oni the caudal 
region of the fish come into the same relations with 
the kidneys as the portal veins do in regard to the 
liver. The hepatic veins returning from the liver 
do not unite with the other posterior veins, but 
enter the smifs vc7iosus independent Thus dslies 
have no mferior vena cava. (4fl) The Dipnoi are 
interesting as leading on to ampliibianb. The 
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heart receives pure as rvell as inijuire blood, drives 
blood to lungs in addition to gills, is in part 
bVstemic (driving pure blood in Probopterus and 
Leuidosiren tlirougli tbe Ih'st two pairs of arches), 
lias the roots of the aortic arches close together, 
anil is practically three-chainhered. In these 
lespects it readies fonvard to the condition seen 
in those amphibians wliioli retain their gills. 

(5) The heart of amphibians is thrce-clnunbered, 
a light aui’iola receiving impure blood from the 
body, a left auricle receiving iiurilied blood from 
the lungs or from the lung.s and gills, a single 
ventricle which drives the blood, mingliug les.s 
than might be siqiposed, to head or body or 
respiratory organs. In sonic cases, as one would 
expect, tlie partition botwoon right anil left auricle 
is imperfect. In the tadpole, s at the lish-like stage 
there are four aortic arches, of which the jirst three 
supply gills. Wliero gills persist, such .supply is 
always of enurso in some degree maintained. In 
anch a metaiuorphosiH as that of the frog, where all 
trace of gills is lost, tlio lirst branchial arch becomes 
tlie carotid ; the second is the .systemic, which 
forms, by uniting with its fellow, the dorsal aorta ; 
tlie third dvi'indlus away ; the fonrtli supplies tlie 
lungs. The same is generally true o£ tlie limhov 
I'ertehrates, except that it is usually the tliird 
hraiicbial which fornis the imlimmiiry artery. An 
inferior vena cana is dolinitcly ostahlislied in anqihi- 
hians ; tlieve is a renal portal as well as an hepatic 
portal system ; .spocial lymph licart.s are sometimes 
pre.sGnt oonnectuig the lymph systum with the 
vascular. 

(6) Among the reptiles, the dill'erenliation of 
the heart goes a steii further. In Chelonians, Lacer- 
tilia, and Ophidiii, a strong imiscnhu' ridge forms 
an incomplete partition, dii'iding the ventricle into 
a right portion coutauiing jnu'oly venous Wood, 



Kg, 5 . — Giroulation of a Boptilo (Tortoiao): 
ra, rib'lit niiriole ; la, li'I't niii'iolo; m, right (toiiohh) portion or 
voiitviolo; Iv, kilt (nitoriiil) iiortioii of vcntricln; lao, left 
( vauoaa) aovilG arch ; pa, imlmaimvyarlory ; i«n,rlglit{ar(.orifll) 
ftortic arch ; rs, Is, branehes to fore-lhnba ; cc, cju-otids; pv, 
imhiionai'y veins ; sve, .superior veniv cnvie ; ivo, inferior voiin 
ciivn; (10, dorsal aorta; coil, eoillao avbury to viaocra. (After 
Uuliii.) 

and a left portion containing mixed and arterial 
blood, The pulmonary artery rising from the right 
vity takes purely venous blood to the lungs ; of 
the two aortic arches rising from the left cavity, 
the left aorta contain.? more venous than arterial 
blood, the right aorta more arterial than venous. 
In Crococlilia, however, there is a complete septum 


ni the ventricle, and thus for the lirst time a four- 
chauihered heart, though it is not certain that tlie 
div'ision is exactly comparable to that of birds and 
mammaLs. I'roni the light or venous ventricle rise 
the pulmonary artery and left aortic arch (taking 
venous, not mixed, blood to the viscera) ; from the 
left or arterial ventricle rises the right aorta, with 
pure blood to the greater pait of the body. Though 
the division of arterial and venous ohainhers brings 
the crocodilian heart to the bird or mammal level, 
there are two aortic arches, one venous, the other 
arterial, which unite as usual, and also communicate 
by a foramen at their roots. In all reptiles tlieie 
are two supeiior veucu cam, an inferior vena caca 
formed from the union of the two efferent renals, 
and a renal portal system except in Clielonia. In 
birds and mainnials a .single aortic arch forms the 
dorsal aorta, not tfvo or mine as in reptiles. In birds 
the aorta goes to the right, in iiianirnals to the left, 
hut except in this variation and in the structure of 
the Heart (q.v.), the circulation in Birds (ipv.) and 
mammals (supra) i.s practically identical. 

in. Physiology , — The most important conditions 
of circulatory function are ( 1 ) a general constancy 
and rapidity of ilow, and (2) a poiver of adapting 
this to .special needs. The conditions of the former 
are mainly mechanical and physical — those of the 
latter depiend upon the nervous system. 

(\)Thc Mechanism of Circulation chiefly depends 
luioii the rhythmic contractility of the heart, the 
elasticity of the ves.sels, and the friction in the 
hiiiall arteries and capillaries. The heart is a 
niuscnlar pump contracting under the inlluence of 
its automatic nervou.s mechanism, but also re.spond- 
ing ill the nature of its heat to the conditions of 
the body. The human heart usually heats about 
seventy-two time.? a minute, and in the eight- 
tenths of a second ooenpied by each beat, three 
distinct events occur — the contraction (sj/sftft) of 
the ventricle.^, a ‘passive interi’al’ of relaxation 
(diastole) of both auricles and ventricles, and the 
decidedly briefer contraction of the auricles, The 
inunpiiig action of the heart is tints obviously an 
mtcriirittont force which drives the blood through 
the closed seiie.s of elastic tubes formed by the 
blood-ve.ssels, To the latter attention must now 
be directed. 

The arteries are snrrounded hy mnsonlar tissue, 
and are contractile a.s well as highly ela.slic. As 
they break up into branelie.s from the aorta to the 
capillaries, tlio capacity for holding blood is con- 
tinually increasing. Tbe flow or blood within 
tliem, Hiongli continuous, comes in gushes corro- 
Hpouding to the heart-bents. The velocity of the 
stream is greatest tlie nearer tlie heart. The veins 
are much loss elastic than the arteries, and have a 
much greater total capacity for holding Wood. As 
they unite from tlie capillarie.s to the vemo cavm, 
the total capacity is continually diminishing. The 
How of blood within them is continuous, but with 
relatively little force and small velocity. The 
capillaries have a very small calibre, but are both 
elastic and oontrnotile. They are permeable by 
fluids, and also allow the corpuscles to pass through 
their walls. The velocity of tlie flow is here at its 
minimum. The resistance to the flow of blood, 
due to the friction of these mimite passages, works 
back along the arterial system to the heart, and is 
one of the most important factors in determining 
the nature of tlie circulation. 

To return now to the actual mechanism, it is 
only neoessary to note (a) that tlie whole system is 
always over-filled with Wood, wliioli consequently 
causes a p)'es.sure on the walls ; ( 6 ) that the cause of 
the circulation is the difference of pressure between 
the Wood in the aorta and pulmonary arterie,? on 
the one hand, and the venoe cavse and prilinonary 
veins on the other; (c) that this difference of 
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Jire^suve is due to the coutvaction of the heart ; and 
{(1) that the iiitau'ui)ted ciirrent, liich u-ould natur- 
ally arise from the intermittent action of the heart, 
heconies continuous because of the lajiidity of the 
heats, the resistance in the small artenesand capil- 
laries, and the elasticity of the arterial wails. 

(2) The Control of the Circulation, — The pheno- 
mena refeiTeil to above are mainly physical anil 
mechanical, and in tlieir essential features can he 
readily reproduced on a model. Put in a eomplei; 
living or;,'anism there is a constant necessity for 
niodiliahility. The orsan.s vary in their rerpiira- 
ments, and the e-xteraal conditions are frequently 
changing. Moditications in the circulation are 
brought about by changes in the heart's heat, and 
in the calibre and resistance of the small arteries. 
Both these changes are under the direct control of 
the Nen'on-s System (q.v.). jModification.s of less 
importance also occur in tlie capillaiy resistance 
and ill the total quantity of hlooil ; hnt tlie 
important point is simply the general fact tliat the 
requirements of the organism arc met hy_ the 
dominion of tlie neivons sy.steni over the circu- 
lation. 

IV. Histori/. — Aristotle and. the ancients thought 
of the lieart as, a blood-fountain, but had no con- 
ception of eh'culation. Galen (131-201) disproved 
tlie pievalent notion that the arteries contained 
air, Calvin’s contemporary Servetus demonstrated 
the pulmonary circulation, and various phv,siolo- 
gists had a distinct notion of the centrifugal flow. 
In 1628 William Harvey published his Exercitaiio 
Anaiomica de Motii Cordis ct Sanguinis in Aiii- 
malihus, in which his di.«eovei"y of the leal nature 
of the oirculatiou was expounded. Soon after, the 
use of the niiorosoope revealed to Malpighi (1661 ) 
and Leeuwenhoek (1671) what Harvey had been 
unable to ti ace— the capillarj' oonueetion between 
ai teries and veins. Since those days the detailed 
problems of eiioulation, the hydraulic mechanism, 
the notion of tlie lieart and its valves, and the 
nervous control liavo been worked at by many of 
the greatest pliysiologists. 

See Aonra, Bioon, He.vrt, Vein", &o. ; the physio- 
lo"ical text-books of Tobter, Hermann, Huxley, Landois, 
Stirliii^r, &o., for human circulation; works on compara- 
tive anatomy (Jei&ey Bell, Claus, Gegsnbanr, Huxley, 
'Wiederaliemi, &o.), for the gradual evolution of the 
system ; Willis’s Williani Saney, for the earlier notions 
on the subject. 

Circulation of Sap. See Pl.vnt, Sap, 
Vegetable Physiologv. 

Circumcision (Lat., ‘a cutting round’), the 
cutting oil the foreskin, a rite widely diifnsed 
among ancient and modern nations. Tiiree thou- 
sand years before Christ it was familiar to the 
Egyptians, who circumcised boys between the 
sixth and fourteenth year, though it is not certain 
whether it was extended to all males, or confined 
to the priestly caste and others who were connected 
in some .special way with the religious mysteries. 
The ceremony is clearly piortrayed on a temple at 
Kamak, in a drawing copied by Ehers, who adds 
that most of the male mummies which have been 
examined are found to have been eircnmcisetl. 
Sayce [Hihhcrt Lectures, p. 83) affirms on pre- 
eariou.s giounds tliat circiimoision wa.s known to 
the Babylonians. In any case it was not generally 
practised by them. It was known to the Colchians, 
to some at least of the Phconician.s (compare Ezek. 
xxviii. 10 with Herodot. ii. 101), and apparently also 
to the Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites (see 
Jerera. ix. 25, 26). Further, it appears among 
Kaffirs, among many negro tribes, among Mexicans, 
Indians of South America, and among tire islanders 
of the PaciSc Ocean. Its original sigirifioance is 
uncertain, and possibly it rrray have arisen from 
different motives in different places. Sanitary 


reasons, considering the ]nimitive iratiuc of the 
nations in whiclr it is fnnnd, are out of the question, 
and of other theories which have been advanced 
two only are plairsihle. It nray have served like 
the tattoo to mark and stamp the circumcised 
person as a member of the tribe, and qualilied to 
take prart in its .sacred rites, or, which is mucli ntnie 
likely, it nray have liad a sacrificial character, the 
object being to propitiate the god or .spirit by 
Idood, and rndrree hhrr to spare tire life. Tlie 
former theory is illustrated and defended by Stade 
{Gesch. des Voliccs Israel, i. p. 423), the latter by 
Revrlle {Eclig. des Pcnjiles non-civilises, ii. p. 253). 
Stade’s view finds .some support in Ezek. xxviii. 

10, xxxi. 18, when he who dies undreurncised i,s 
excluded froirr cmrrrrrunion with the dead who have 
received this token of initiatiojr, But, in fact, as 
Reville points orrt, primitive nations constantly 
sirhstitute some partial mutilation for the sacrifice 
of tlie wiiole person. Bee the iirslnictive story, 
Exod. iv. 24-26. IVe rrray add that in some parts 
of Africa an analogorus operation is inflicted upon 
yorrng females. 

The Scripture account of tire origiir of circum- 
cision anrongst the Israelites is given in Oen. .xrui. 
7-14 ; hirt it is plain from wlrat has just heerr said 
that cireurrreisiorr corrld not have been in itself a sign 
of distinction hetrveerr tlie I.sraelitcs' and tlie iieigli- 
hourirrg nations ; and hence in tlie hooks of Judges 
and Samuel it is the Pliilistijie.s, and the Philistines 
only, who are taunted with being uncircurnci.sed ; 
while in Joshua, v. 0, it is implied that the uncir- 
ctiincised state of the Israelite.s wlio had grown uji 
in the desert was ‘ a repioaoli’ to them in the eyes 
of the Egyptians. But after tire exile circumcision 
assumed a new piroiuinenee, because the nations 
under wiiose sway Israel then lived — the Baby- 
lonians and Peisian.s — practised no hiioli rite. A 
deep reiigious meaning was given to it. It lieoaine 
the sign of the cnvoiiant between God and his 
chosen people, and their devotion to it gi'ew in 
proportion to tlip contempt wliicli it excited in 
then- Greek and Roman opiire.ssoia. 

According to the Levitical law every Jewlsli 
male must be ciroumoised on the eighth day under 
penalty of being cut off from the congregation of 
Israel.' The same law applied to foreign slaves 
bonght by a Jew or horn in his house, Btraugeis 
also must circumci.se tlieir males if they wislied to 
partake of the Passover (Exod. xii, 48). The rite 
was performed by the father of the hou.se or by 
some other Israelite, in case of neces.sity even by 
women (1 Mace. i. 60). Modern Jews employ e 
moiicl or official who has tire iequi.site surgical 
skill. Tire child is brorrght to tire dour of the 
room and handed to the mohel, who after iirayer 
ciiciirnoises the cliild, and liaviiig drunk a gla^s of 
wine, gives it its name ( Gen. sxi. 3, 4 ; Lrilce, i. 50, 

11. 21 ), and placing Ills liand on its liead hles,se,s it, 
The Jewish ritual contains .special prayer, s for the 
feast wliich follows. Circumcision was excluded 
from the Chri.stian commnnitj' after a memorable 


tiarrs, not onty as a condition of equality, birt as an 
essential to salvation. The re.sult of the Ifet 
struggle after a conference at Jorusalerrr was a 
luutual oompromise : oircumcisioir was not to be 
imposed on the Gentiles, wlro in return were asked to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, from blood, from 
things strangled, and frorrr fornication. Much later, 
however, circumcision V'as urged on converts as a 
title of preference, and it was long before Jervish 
Chiistian-s could be brought to recognise the real 
supremacy of the gospel, itself a New Covenant in 
the place of the Old, St Paul speaks of his party 
(Phil. iii. 3) as the ‘tnie circumcision,’ and by a 
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bold metaphor appliesi the word conchion (kata- 
toiiii;], whicli in tlio Septiiagint was applied only to 
inntilations and incisions, forbidden by the Mosaic 
law, to the vaunted cironnioiRion of tlie Judaisms 
Christians. The contrast of the iiiirterial and 
spiritual cirounioisina occurs elsewhere in St Paul 
(Korn. ii. 25-29 ; Col. ii. 11 ). The ii&e made in the 
Old Tebtameiit of the image of circiitncision, as a 
metaphor for purity, had prepared tlic way for the 
apostle’s application— compare the circumcision of 
the heart (Lev. xxvi. 41), of the ear (Jer. vi. 10), 
of the lip.s (Kx. vi. 12, 30). At the present time 
the Aby.ssininn Church alone among Christian 
bodies I'eeognises it as a religious rite. It existed 
among the Arabs before the time of the Pro()het ; 
and tliough never mentioned in tlio Koran, circniu- 
eision is practi.sed with much pomp and great 
rejoicings in all Moliaimnodan populations. The 
Arabs in the towns of Egypt have their boys cir- 
cumcised at the age of live or six ; among the 
peasants the age varies from tu’elve to fourteen, 
A vivid account of the ceremonies is given in Lane’s 
Modara EtmiUans. See a paper by Paul Lafargiie 
in the nulletin de la iSocicte d'Anthropologie de 
Paris (tome x., .3“ aerie, 1837). 


Circimicisioii, _1'’ea,st of, a festival in honour 
of Christ’s ciicumoiaioii, observed on 1st January in 
the Boman Churcli since about 4S7 A.D., ami in tlie 
Angliean since 1549. Sec New-yeaii’.s Bay. 


Cil’cumfcreiicc, or PEuri'HEiiY, the curve 
which incloses a circle, ellipse, oval, cardioid, or 
other plane figure. In figures bounded by straiglil 
lines, as tlie triangle, S(iuare, and polygon, tlio 
term pariinctcr is employed to designate the sum 
of all the hounding linos taken together. The 
length of the circumference depends partly on the 
nature of the curve j thus, that of the Circle (c^.v.) 
= 27rr = ird; and that of the Ellipse (q.v.) 

-2ira|l-.(^2) 1 "( 2.473 5 ” 


where a ia the semi-axis major, and c the eccen- 
tricity. 


Cii’cuinlocutioii OlKcc, the name under 
which Dickens, in LcUlc Duirit, satirised the 
Civil Service. 


Cil'Ciiuiiiavigatioit, the term usually applied 
to the act of sailing round the world, its literal 
meaning: being simply ‘a sailing round.’ The cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, but it is now one of the 
most cornnionplace affairs in a sailor’s experience. 
The first to circumnavigate the globe was Sebastian 
d’Elcano, lieutenant of Magellan (1019-22); fifteen 
years afterwards it was accomplished by two 
Slianish seamen, Grijalva and Alvaradi; and in 
1577-80 l)y the illustrious Englishman, Sir Francis 
Drake. The moat celebrated of circumnavigators 
was Captain James Cook, who, betu^een 1768 and 
1779, made three voyages round the world. 

Civcuiu-stantial Evkleiicc. See Evidence. 

Circiuiivallatioii, Lines of, form a chain 
of works suiTounding an army engaged in besieg- 
ing a fortres,s, but facing outwards toivards tlie 
country so as to guard again.st all attempts at 
relief by a field army. Redoubts, either isolated 
or connected by a lino of jiarapet, were mucli 
used for this purpose in the sieges of tlie ancient 
and middle ages ; but the gieater mobility of 
niodern armies makes it preferable to meet such 
attempts in the open field, many miles from the 
position occupied by the investing force. At 
Sebastojiol, owing to the smallness of the besieging 
force compared with that of the besieged, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and lines was necessary to keep 
off the Russian field army, whieh at Inkeimann 


very neaily succeeded in penetrating this external 
defence. See Contra vall.ation, Siege. 

Circus, in ancient Rome, was a large oblong 
building adapted for chariot-races and house-races, 
and used also for the exhibition of athletic e.xer- 
cises, nioek-eontests, and conflicts of wild beasts. 
The Civeensian Games were alleged by tradition 
to haye originateil in the time of Romulus; and 
Tarquiniiis Prisons celebrated a notable victory by 
games. The games continued to be held annually, 
and a permanent edifice was soon afterwards con- 
structed. Tills was distinguished, sulisequent to 
the erection of the Flaminian and other large circi, 
as the Circus Maxmius. It must have been altered 
and enlarged at various times. Dionysius says it 
could hold 150,000 persons; Pliny, 260,000; and 
P. Victor, 385,000. Its extent also has been vari- 
ously estimated. In the time of Julius Ctesar it 
was three stadia or 1875 feet long, and one 
stadium or 625 feet wide, while the depth of 
tlie buildings surrounding tlie open space was, half 
a stadium, or about 312 feet. The plan was 
oblong, rounded at one end and srpiaie at the 
other. Along the sides and at tlie curved end weie 
a.sceinling langes of stone .seats for the spectators. 
At the other end were the carcefcs or stalls in 
which the hoises and chaviots were kejit, until, 
on a given signal, the gates were .simultaneously 
Hung open. In the centre was the spina, a long 
and lii'oad wall round which the chaiioteers drove, 
terminating at both ends at the inctcu or goals — 
conical pillais which marked the tmnings of the 
course. Julius Cwsar made an curijnis or canal 
round the course to protect the speotatois more 
effoolnally during the coniliots of wild beasts. 

The circus was especially adapted for chariot-raoea, 
an amusement of wliieh the Romans were passion- 
ately fond. The length of a race was seven oireuils 
round the spina, and twenty-five races were run in 
eaeli daj'. The number of cliariots was usually 
four. Tlie athlctio exercises, such as boxing and 
wiustling, sometimes teinrinated fatally. A regular 
battle was sometimes represented (PugnaEqncstris 
ct Pcdcstm), By the formation of canals and the 
introduction of vessels, a Nawnachia, or sea-fight, 
was occn.sionally exhibited ; hut, under the empire, 
this species of exhibition, ns well as the Vmatio, 
was gradually transferred to the Amphitheatre 
(q.v.). Animals for the Vcimtio or hunting were 
procured from every available part of the llomau 
empire, including Africa and Asia. The exhibition 
not only alforded an opportunity for the display of 
private munificence or ostentation, but attained 
the impioitanoe of a political engine, which none 
who a-spired to popularity could atl'oid to overlook. 
The liiibnlent classes often demanded doles of 
bread and circus games (panem ct cimnses) from 
candidates, When Pompey opened his new 
theatre lie is said to have given public exhibitions 
in the circus for five days, during which five 
hundred, lions and twenty elephants were destroyed. 
The Greek hippodrome was very similar in its 
arrangements to tlie Roman oheus. 

In modern timeR the circus survives but as the 
shadow of a name. It is about the same size as 
the modern theatre, and is employed principally 
for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship and for 
acrobatic displays. Modern circuses are of two 
kinds — ^those that hold performances in permanent 
buildings, of which there are only a comparatively 
small number in Britain and the United State.?, and 
tliose that 'tent’ or occupy temporaiy erections in 
spring and summer, and return to huildinga in 
winter. A circus manager on a tour must have a 
plentiful suppffy of novelties in the .shape of graceful 
and daring riders, conjurers, and performing horses. 
A slucl of highly trained performing horses, often 
of great value, is an important feature in every 
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well-apjioiiiteJ ciicuh. English ainl American 
erjueatnans are aupeiior to those of any other 
iiatioiialitj-, and thcii’ sendees are eagerly .sought 
for on the Continent, 'where the hnlk of the per- 
formers are English. Astley (rj.v.) was the most 
famous of English circus-managers. The Paii-- 
hippodrome is celehrated. lint the circu.s in con- 
nection with Banmui (q.v.) and Bailey '.s ‘Greatest 
Show on Eartli’ is piobahly the mo.st iinimitant 
ever organised, including a whole army of per- 
formers, ‘mid-air artists,’ and male and female 
equestrians. 

C!irence.sterj a town of Clouce.ster.shire, amid 
the Cotesn old Hills, on the Churn, a headstreani of 
the Tlianies, and on the Thames and Severn Canal, 
Id mile.s SSE. of Cheltenham, and IS hy rail NW. 
of Swindon. It has a very fine Perpendicular 
church (restored 1S67), a public hall (1803), some 
remains of an abbey (1117), and, 1 mile distant, 
an agricultural college (1816), a Tudor edilke (see 
Agricultuke). Near this is the haud.''cmie seat 
of Earl Bathurst. There is a con.sideiahlc trade 
in wool and agi'ienltnral prodnee, and the town 
is a hunting centre. Till 1S67 it retnnied two 
niemhor.s i till 18S5 one. Pop. (1831) G09G; (1881) 
7(158. Cirencester (pronounced Cusetci'] was the 
Homan Corinnun, at the junction of five Roman 
i'oad,s ; and there is a good collection of Roman 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood. Canute 
held a council here iii 1020. Rupert stormed Ciren- 
cester in 1642 and 1643. The early English chroni- 
cler Richard (q.v.) of Cirenec.ster was a native. 

Cirfliosis, the dmnkard’.s liver. tSee Livek, 
Alcoholkji. 

Cil’i’lpedia (Gr., ‘curl-footed’), a degenerate 
snl)-ola.ss of Crustacea, inchuliiig the numerous 
forms of Barnncle.s and Acorn-shells (q.v.). Cirrho'- 
poclu ■ffas a form of the name once commonly in 
Use. 

Cirrus. See Clouds. 

Cirrus, Ciiii!HU,s, in Botany, .see Texdkil, 
CLiMmNG-:'LAKT,s. The term cirnis, in Zoology, 
may designate any curled iilamont, and has been 
applied to the curiously moditied abdominal limbs 
ot the Cirripedia (q.v.). 

Cirta, the capital of ancient Numidia, now 
Conotantlne (q.v.). 

Cis, a Latin preposition, meaning ‘ on this side ’ 
(as oppo.sed to trmin or vltra, ‘beyond’), which is 
often prell-ved to name,s of rivers and mountains to 
form adjectives ; Cisalpine, Cispadane, ‘ on this 
side of the Alim,’ ‘of the Po.’ As nio.st of these 
words are of Roman origin, Rome is usually tlie 
point of view; hut in IJltramontane (q.v.) it is 
otherwise, a.s also in Cisleithania, a division of the 
Au.strian dominion.s — .see Au.steia, Yol. I. p. 595. 

Cisalpine Republic. After the battle of 
Lodi, in May 1796, General Bonaparte proceeded to 
organi'ie two state.s — one on the south of the Po, 
the Cispadane Republic, and one on the north, the 
Transpadane. These two were on 9th July 1797 
united into one under tlie title of the Cisalpine 
Reimlilic, wliich embraced Lombardy, Mantua, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, and Rovigo, 
the duchy of Modena, the i)riiicipa]itie.s of Ma.ssa 
and Cararra, and the three legations of Bologna, 
Eerrara, and the Romagna. The repuhlic luul a 
territory of more than 16,000 .sq. in., and a popula- 
tion of million.s. Milan was the .seat of the 
government or Director-)'. Tire army con.sisted nf 
20,000 French troops, praifl hy the republic. The 
republic was dissolved for a time in 1799 by the 
victoiie.s of the Russians and Austrians, but w'as 
re.storecl by Bonaparte after the victory of Mai-engo, 
with .some iirocliftcations of con.stitiition and increase 
of territory. In 1802 it took the name of the 


Italian Repuhlic, and cho.se Bonaparte for its 
pre.4ideiit. A deputation from the repuhlic in 1805 
confeired on the Emperor Napoleon the title of 
King of Italy ; after which it formed the kingdom 
of Italy till 1814. See Italy, 

CiS8UIu'pel<>8, a genus of Mem.sperniace;e, of 
which one specie.s, C. Puraini, was formerly re- 
^rded as the source of the drug known as Pimira 
Brava (q.v.), also called Bvtmi Boot. 

CisSOicKGr., ‘ivy-like,’ from the shape), aplane 
curve consisting of two infinite hranelie.s .sj'mmet- 
rically pdaced with leferenoe to the diameter of a 
circle, .so that at one of its extremities they form a 
Cusp (q.v.), while the tangent to the circle at the 
other extremity is their common asymptote. It 
was invented hy Diodes of Alexandria to soL’e the 
problem of llnding two mean pn-oportionahs ; but 
Newton finst showed bn-n' to describe the curve by 
continuous motion. The area included between 
the two branches and the asympitote is exactly 
equal to tlirice the generating circle. In later 
tiiiie.s the term has been generalised to cominise 
higher curves de.scrihed by the .same law, hut where 
the generating curve is not a circle. Vhen the 
asympitote is vertical, the circular cissoid seems to 



grow toward.s it as ivy does to a wall, &o, Draw 
any straight line AB to the tangent. Measvtre 
AO = BG, and thus 0 traces the curve. 

Cissns. Bee Yit-vce-'-e. 

Cis-Sutlcj States, a term first given to the 
Sikh pirincipalities which arose south of the Butlej 
in the end of the ISth century, and now includes 
the Britisli districts of TJmballa (Amhala), Liulhi- 
ana, Firoitpur, Hih.sar, and the native .‘state.s of 
Patiala, Jiiul, and Nahha. 

Cist. See Cofein, Bakeow, Burial. 

Cistercians, a monaatio order founded lij’’ 
the Benedictine abbot Robert of Ghampiagne, in 
France, who, after repeated attempits — at iinst in 
the forest of Molesme— at a reformation of the 
secnliirieed monastic life, established in 1008, in the 
foiust of Citeaux ( Cisterciuin ), a .small hamlet near 
Dijon, along- with twenty companioms, a inona.stery 
for the purpose of carrying out the .stricto.st oh.ser- 
vance of the rule of St Benedict. By command of 
the pope Robert returned in 1009 to Molesme, ivhere 
lie died in 1108; but his succe.ssor, Alhcvic (who died 
in 1109) .succeeded in gaining the pope’s favour and 
the confirmation of the order, and drew up the 
Imtituta Monacliorum Cisterrimsium, which repre- 
sented the new foundation as the only true Bene- 
dictinisni. His successor, Stepihen Harding, ruled 
in the .same spirit, and still further stamped the 
order with its tRstinctive character of austerity. Yet 
Citeaux was near extinction when the famous St 
Bernard, together with thirty companions, joineel 
the Cistercians in 1113. Two years afterwards he 
became the first ahhot of Clairvanx, which thence- 
forward was the centre of the influence he wielded 
throughout Europe. In 1119 the Abbot Slepiben 
issued a new rule, the ‘ Charter of Charity,’ for the 
monks of the order, -ivhieh was already augmented 
by two additional monasteries. It gained great 
accessions in Spiaiii and Portugal, a.s well as in 
France, where the Cistercians now also bore the 
name of Beraarclines. Before the end of the 12tli 
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century the order had 800 abbeyh in difl'erent eonn- 
tiies of Europe, and by the middle of the 13th its 
e'^tahlishiuenta had reached the nimiher of 1800. 
But as riclies increased, the old austerity and unity 
decayed ; the Spanish abbots seceded, and even in 
France and Italy arose separate congregations, such 
as the Feuillaiis and the Trapjiists. The Cistei- 
cians did little for the progress of the sciences ; hut 
they rendereil valuable sendee in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and in the 12th and 1.9tli 
centuries they were consistent promotere of Gothic 
aichitecture. 

The Cistercians were distinguished from the order 
of Clugny (q.v.) hy their severer rule and stricter 
jtoverty, avoiding' everything like splendour in 
their churches, even gold and silver crosses; hy 
being suhniis-jive to the juiisdiction of the bishops, 
at least till after the death of St Tleruard ; by not 
meddling with the cure of souls ; by wearing a 
white robe with a black scapulary; and by their 
iiecnliar form of government, which was introduced 
by Innocent III. in 1213 into all the monastic 
orders. In England their earliest estahli.sliinent 
was Waverley Abbey (1128), near Earnhaiu, in 
Surrey. The numhur of Cistercian abbeys in 
England in the roigii of Henry VIII. was 75, 
heside.s 2G Cistercian niiunerieB. In Scotland tliere 
were II aliheyH and 7 ininneries. Among the 
English aldjeys were 'Woburn, Tiiitorii, Furness, 
Fountains, Kiricstall, and Rievanx ; among the 
Scottish, Melrose, llundrenuan, Kiuloss, Glenlnce, 
C;ulro.ss, Deer, Baliuerino, and Swcotlieart or New 
Abbey. Tlie chief French ahhoy.s, ‘ tlie four eldest 
clauglitei'H of Citean.x,’ as tlioy were called, were 
La Fei't6, Puntigny, Clairvaux, and Morimonil, the 
last of those having itself 700 dependent henelices. 
Port Royal des Cliamp.s was the most celebrated 
of tlie Cistercian nuiincrie.s. Riche.s and inilolence 
brought this powerful order, as well as others, into 
decay. Even before the Reformation many of 
their oonventa had ceased to exist. The Frencli 
Revolution reduced the Cislercians to a few con- 
vents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony. The 
last remnant of the order in Franco was u.vpelled in 
1880. At Mount St Bernard, near Coalville, 
Leicestensliire, they have a ‘ mitred ’ abbey built 

hy Pugin the elder. 
See Mdnriijuez, A/i- 
iiulcs Cistcroiomes (I 
vols. Lyons, 1642); 
T/te Cistercian Saints 
of England (ed. by 
Newman, 1844); 
Sharpe, The Archi- 
tecture of the Cister- 
cians (1874); Jaiiau- 
scliek, Origines Cis- 
terciens ium ( 1877 ) ; 
also the articlo.s 
Benedictine.?, Mo- 

NACIIISM. 

Cistern. See 

Watek-«ui>ply. 

Cistiis (Gr.), or 
Rock-Ro,3e, a geuns 
of tlialaminoral 
dicotjdedons, which 
gives its name to tlie 
Cistacem, an ordei' 
allied to Cruciferir 
and Capparideie, and 
containing about four 
genera and sixty 
species of shrubs and 
herbs, chiefly Medi- 
terranean. Many 
species are more or less resinous ; and from the 


twigs of some .species of Cistus, native.s of southern 
Euiope and the Levant, particularly C. creticus, C. 
cymhis, and V. ludaniferus, the resinous substance 
called Ladaiiuin is obtained, which is used as a 
stimulant, cliiefly in plasteis, but has become obso- 
lete in modem medical practice. Many .species of 
Cistus are much cultivated for the beauty of their 
large wihl-roselike flowers, which are red, white, 
lilac, yellow, or frecpieiitly of two colours. Most of 
the larger kinds lequiie in Britain some piotection 
in winter. The common yellow Rook-ro.ses of our 
dry hillsides are species of Heliantheniuin, chiefly 
H. vidgarc. hlany pretty varietie.s of this and other 
speciea are grown in gardens, e.special]y on rock- 
ivoik. (Several kinds are North American. 

Citation, tlie act of calling a ])arty into court 
to answer to an action, to give evitlence, or to per- 
form_.soine other judicial act. In England the term 
citation is applied particularly to process in the 
Rpiritual, proliate, and matrimonial courts. In 
Scotland, a citation is given in the Court of Session 
hy an officer of court, or hy a Me.ssenger-at-anns 
(q.v.), under authority either of asuinuiuns, passing 
the Signet (q.v.), or of a warrant by the court. 
Where no me.s.seng'er-at-arni.s is re.siilent in the dis- 
trict, it may he done hy a sheriff-officer. Citation 
is made eittier personally, hy delivery of a cony of 
tlio warrant to the party cited ; or at the dwelling- 
lilace, ivlien the party cannot be. found in person. 
There must be one witness in every case, and in the 
case of poindings two witnesse.s to the execution of 
a warrant of citation. Parties re.sident out of Scot- 
land, and tutors and curators of minor.s, are cited 
edictally — i.e. hy delivery of the warrant at the 
office of the Keeper of Ediotal Citation at the 
General Register House in Edinburgh. The officer 
who execiite.s the citation returns a oertiflente, 
called the E.eccntion, of the manner in which it has 
been done. A new form of citation was iiiLrodnoed 
by tlio Citation Amendment Act of 1882, by which 
any oHieer authorised under the older law, or any 
enrolled law-agent, maj execute a warrant of cita- 
tion, hy sending a registered letter to the known 
residence or place of business of the person to he 
cited, containing a copy of the snminons or other 
document to be served with the citation subjoined. 

In criminal cases the party cannot appear volun- 
tarily in court; he must lie cited, and can jilead 
any omis.sion in form, which cannot be obviated 
even by consent. This form of citation is regulated 
by the Criminal Procedure ((Scotland) Act, 1887. 
lJuder tills act the sheriff-clerk, for coses in the 
Sheriff’ Court, and the clerk of justiciary, for cases 
ill the High Court, is, sue warrants in tlie form of 
a .schedule aiipeiidod to the act. Service of the 
indictment and citation on the.se warrants may he 
made by any iiiacer, inossenger-at-arms, sheriff- 
olKcer, or officer of police at any place. When the 
accused is in prison, it may lie made by a governor, 
deputy -governor, or warder of the prison. 
Clthairoii, See Attica. 

Citliai'a (Gr.), an ancient instrument closely 
resembling the Guitar ( q.v,). See also Zitiiek, 

Citizen. See City. 

Citric Acid, HaCuHsO-, is the acid to which 
lemon and lime juice owe their sourness. It also 
occurs, in some ca.se8 along with tartaric acid, in 
orangas, cherries, ciirraiils, goosebemes, aiid other 
fruits liaving a suhacid taste. For practical pur- 
loses it is always obtained from lemon, lime,_ or 
lergamot juice, which contain it in large quantity. 
The first iianiecl of these contaiua from 20 to 40 
grains of citric acid in each fluid omioe. 

Citric acid is prepared from these juices hy a 
very simple process, Tlie juice having been heated 
to the hoiliug-]ioint to clarify it from albumen, 
mucilage, &o., is mixed with chalk, CaCOs, which, 
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eombining with the citric aeiil, falk to tlie hottoni 
ai citrate of calciinu, Tlie supernatant Iii|nid 
being drawn off, aulpluiric acid is added to the 
precipitate, decomposing it, ivitli the foiiiiation of 
citric acid and siiliihate of lime, C'aSOj. By 
ciystallisation it may he obtained pure in the foriu 
of" colourless, odonrle.ss prisms, wliicli effloresce m 
dry air, and possess an agieeable acid taste and an 
acid reaction. It i.s reaclily soluble in water and 
alcohol, but almo.st insoluble in ether and chloro- 
foiin. X solution of it in water cannot be kept 
oiving to its tendency to ferment. Dissolved m 
s.i nip it keeps iniieh longer, and is used largely in 
tile manufacture of lemonade and other aerated 
bevemges, oommunicating an acid, fruity taste. 
When heated, the crystals melt, then decompose, 
and are finally reduced to a coiiilni.stible form of 
eliavcoal. In addition to its einnloynient as a 
flai'Qiiring agent it is largely used in the manu- 
factures. Calico-printers employ it for di.scharging 
the mordant from the cloth in patterns, and it is 
ii.sed in dyeing silk with .safflowei', &c. 

Citric acid may also be prepared artificially, but 
the prooess is too comple.': ever to come into prac- 
tical use. Chemically it is of great iutere-st as 
exemplifying that as soon as the chemical constitu- 
tion i,s liiiomi there is a po.ssibility of prodneiiig 
the .substance ai till dally. There is a popular idea 
that sonic dav quinine, morphia, and other natural 
products will be formed by the random nii.x'ing 
together of olieuiicals in the eheniLst’s beaker, but 
the first step towards this re.snlt must he the 
knowledge of tlieir con.stitution, to be followed by 
a series of careful e.xperiineuts, 

Citric acid is a powerful tribasio acid (see Acids), 
and the solution m water readily dissolves zino ami 
iron. It forms a class of salts called Citrates, 
many of which are employed in medicine. 

The so-called Citrate, of Muf/nesia, a granular 
substance, wliioh ellerve.sees on the addition of 
water, and is very popular as a gentle aiierient, is 
not really a citrate at all, but consists of a mixture 
of tartaric and citric add.s, bicarbonate of soda, and 
sugar, with perhaps a trace of some magnesium 
salt to justify tire name, Tlie granulating is effected 
by mixing the powder's and placing them in a pan 
heated by steam, when, in proportion to the citric 
acid pre.sent, the powders run togetlier into a pasty 
mass. This is forced through a coarse riddle, and 
the grauule.s are dried by a gentle heat. 

Citrate of Potash, KaCuHjOjjH.D, Is prepared by 
neutralising citric acid with bicarbonate of potash. 
It forms a wliite, gianiilar, deliquescent powder, 
wbicli acts as a cooling diapboietic in cases of 
fever. Dissolved in lemon-juice it is of much value 
in rlieumati.sni. It is given in dosc.s of 20 to 30 gr. 

Citrate of Ammonia can only be obtained in 
solution , as when this is evaporated decomirosition 
takes place and ammonia escapes. It is employed, 
like the potash salt, in febrile diseases. 

Citrate of Iron and Citrate of Iron and Quinine 
are but examples of a large number of conipounds 
obtained in the form of brown or greenish-brown 
scales which are largely used in medicine. In the.se 
the medicinal value lies not in the citric acid, but 
in the iron or quinine with which it is a.ssociate(l, 
although the acid has doubtless a subsidiai-y action. 
A peculiarity about these ‘ scale preparations,’ as 
■they are called, is that the inky taste, so character- 
istic of iron in the form of steel drojis, is in great 
measure removed. Citric acid also forms a series 
of organic salts called citric ethers, of 'wHch 
citrate of ethyl is an example. Lemon-juice, in 
which citric acid is the most active ingredient, is a 
most valuable medicine in scurvy, and when it 
cannot be ohteined the acid maj^ be used as a sub- 
stitute. Citric acid in solution does not, liowever, 
appear to be nearly so effective as the juice itself. 


Citron [Citrus tnedieu), a tree cultivated in the 
.^outb of Europe and other warm temperate or 
subtropiical countries for its fruit ; a native of 
northern India. By many botanists the lemon 
{C. Liiiioiiium], the lime (C. LimcHa), and the 
hergiimot [V. Bcrgamca) are reckoned varieties; 
bnt°it at anyrate avoids confusion to describe these 
separately. The fruit is large, warty, and fur- 
rowed. 'riie pulp Is acid and cooling, and is used in 
the preparation of syrnp.s, lemonade, &c. ; hut the 
part ehielly valued is the tliick and tender rind, 
which has a delicious odour and liavonr, and ia 
preserved or candied. Eroin tliis also the fragrant 
Oil of Citron, or Oil of Cedrate, used by pieifumei-i, 
is procured. In Oermany tlie name cedi ate ia 
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extended to all kinds of citron, and the name citron 
is u.sually given to tlie lemon. Tlie fruit of the 
largest kinds (vav. wirierocniya) sometimes weighs 
5 ib. In the United States the name citron is 
applied to different I’arieties of tlie melon, espe- 
cially one resembling the water-melon, but edible 
only when made into presei'vc.s or piiekle.s. It ia 
jirobablo that tlie citron is meant iii some jiassage.a 
of the Old Testament where the woul apipile is used 
in tlie Bnglisli version. 

Citron'wood, or CiTuus-tvooD, tlie mo.st costly 
furniture-wood of Roman antiquity, is usually ro- 
gardetl as derived from Biota [Tkitja] orientalis, 
or possibly from Callitris qiiadrivalms, allied coni- 
ferous trees, both popularly known as Arbor Viite 
(oriental and African). Cicero is said to have paid 
an enormous sum for a table of this wood. 

Citrns, a genus of Auvantiaceos (q.v.), trees and 
slirnb-s of tropical, subtropical, and warm temper- 
ate Asia, but many of them now cultivated in nil 
similar climates for their fruit. To it belong the 
Orange, Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bergamot, Shaddock, 
Forbidden Fruit, &c. 

Cittii di Castcllo, a town of Central Italy, on 
the Tiber, 23 mile.s NNW. of Perugia. It has a 
castle, a cathedral, and several palaces ricli in 
works of art. In the church of Santa Trinitii is 
preserved Piapliael’s first coiumissioii, a guild- 
banner. Pop. 5133. 

Cittayec'chia. See Malta, 

City (Fr. cite, Lat. civitas). In the sense in 
which it was first used in the Romanic languages 
of_ modem Europe, the word city, like its Latin 
orimnal, was probably equivalent to state (ven- 
piiblica) rather than to town or borough {iirbs, 
munioipium). This usage may bo contrasted with 
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that of the Greek toim polls, rvhicli, originally 
denoting merely a tomi or collection of limiseliokls, 
came afterwarJi? to he frequently risod as synony- 
mous with politcia, a state _ or free community. 
Perhaps the uearest example in tlio present day to 
the city in the above sense is to he found in such of 
tiie cantons of Switzerland as consist chiefly of a 
town and its surroundings, for e.xani]]l 0 , Geneva. 
It is difficult to find any precise meairing attached 
to the word city in medieval times. In iris glossary 
of medieval Latin terms Uuoangc defines civitas as 
urhs eplscopcclis, that is, a town in wiiich tliere 
exists an episcopal sec; hut this lesLiioted use of 
the word, tliough commonly accepted, rests on no 
sufficient ground (see Cathedii.vl). It would 
.seem in fact that from a very earlv iieriod in 
English history towns have been (tenominated 
either civitas, -villa, or buniiim, and the inliahitants 
thereof civos, homines, ami imrgcnscs, iiiditl'erently. 
Tims in Domesday Book we iind mention of the 
city (ciWi'tns) of Norwich, of Exotor, and of Coventry, 
hut town of Ipswicli, of Iledfoid, and of Shrews- 
hnry ; while Gloucester arid Leicester are styled 
hoth city and horough [bnrgum). 

In its nuidmii sense the term city, as used in the 
United Kingdom, is generally applied to all towns 
which are incorporated, ami ■winch either are or 
have liceu sees of liishops. See liouoociii. 

In the XJiiitod States, a city is an incorporated 
town, invested with the highest nmiiicipal privi- 
leges and duties. In somu states, 10,000 iiiliah- 
itants arc requisite to the formation of a city 
govoniinent, while in the new states it less mnnhor 
IS required. A city has power to legislate upon 
local matters portaiuiiig to it in aooordance with 
the provisions of its charter, granted hy the 
sovereign power of tlie people through the legis- 
lature of a state. In several of the Y^esteni States 
cities arc organised umhsr a general law, all having 
over 15,000 inhabitants Iioing de.signated cities of 
the first class ; under 15,000 and o\'er 2000, oitio.s of 
tlie second class ; and all villages with Ic.ss than 
2000, cities of the third class. 

In tlie case of towns which have grown greatly 
beyond their original dimoiisions it is not nuusnal 
to give the name of cily to the space which they 
originally occupied— thus, we speak of the City of 
Loudon, in contradistinction to the metropolis, 
la CM of Paris, and similarly of other place.s. 

A citiean (Fr. clioym, Lat. civis) is dofmod by 
Aristotle to be one to wlinm belongs the right of 
taking part both in the deliberative, or legislative, 
and in tho judicial proocediugs of the community 
of which he is a member (Foliilns, iii. 1). A 
citizen, therefore, onn exist only in a free state. 
Between a citizen and a subject there is this dis- 
tinction, that whilst the latter merely is governed, 
the former also governs; and thus, though every 
citizen is a subject, many subjects are not citizens. 
At fiist the rights of citizenship in Athens and 
other Greek communities wore readily attained by 
those who were not born to them ; but at a later 
period, when the orgauisation of Greek civic life 
had reached a high degree of perfection, admission 
to the roll of oitizens was procured with great 
diiliculty. In Rome, under the early law, there 
were perfect and less perfect citizens ; that ■which 
peculiarly distinguished tho higher class ■was the 
right to vote in a tribe, and the capacity of 
enjoying magistracy. All the private rights of 
citizenship {the yVs conniibii and jus commcrcii) 
belonged to the oitizens of the lower class. Under 
these two classes, again, there were two others, 
originally aliens — the Latini and the Perogrini. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly 
hy birth, but for this it was requisite that both 
father and mother should he citizens. If a citizen 
married a Latina or a Peregrina, even belierung 


her to be a citizen, the childien begotten of the 
marriage fallowed the status of the mother. Iii 
the earlier days of the repuhlic, citizenship could 
he conferred on a stranger only by means of a fer — 
i.e. by a vote of the people assembled either in one 
or other of the Coiuitia. \Vhen the imperial power 
was established, howei^er, the public rights which 
formed the chief characteristic of the full Rnuian 
citizenship became little move than eniptj^ names ; 
and tlie only value which thenceforth attached to 
it consisted in the private rights which it conferred. 
St Paul was ‘free-born ’ — i.e. born a citizen. Sucli 
as it was, the constitution of Caracalla extended 
it to the free inliahitants of the whole Roman 
empire, and under Justinian the only divisions of 
subjects henceforth was into citizens and slaves. 

_ In Fraiioo, during tlie Revolution, the word 
citizen was adopted by the republicans as the most 
appiopriate term to exqiress the grand principle of 
libcrtc, cgaliU, ct fraterniU. It took the place 
of Monsieur. Every Frenchman became Citoycn in 
relation to other Frenchmen, the highest in ollicial 
station hoiiig so addressed by the lowest. The 
usage gradually died out after tiie assumption of 
imperial power hy Napoleon. In its modern use, 
the term citizen is applied in Britain and elsewhere 
cither specifically to a dweller in a town, or to 
any one who is either born in the countrj' or lias 
becomo legally naturalised in it. 

In tlic United States, the words ‘citizens’ and 
‘ people ’ are synonymous terms. From the point of 
view of American constitutional law, a citizen being 
a member of the political oommuiiity to which he 
belongs, every person born in the L’nited States and 
subject to its" jurisdiction falls witliiu the definition. 
All alien may become a citizen by being natural- 
ised under the Acts of Congress, Again, a citizen 
of the United States residing in any state of the 
union is a citizen of that state. There being a 
government in each of the several states, as well as 
a government of the United States, a porson may 
be at the same time a citizen of both, but his rights 
as a citizen under one of these governments dill’er 
from tlioso under the other. Tims, although tlie 
govermnent of the United States Is supreme and 
paramount to the states, it cannot secure to the 
citizen rights or privileges which are not placed 
under its jurisdiction hy the constitution. On the 
other hand, a person may he a citizen of tiie United 
States and not be a citizen of any particular state, 
having his residence in one of the territories, or 
not having a fixed residence in any state. 

Citizens of each stale are entitled to all privileges 
and iiinnunities of oitizens in the several states, 
and citizens of all other state.s have the right to go 
into any slate and carry on business, to hold pro- 
perty and be pirotected like the citizems of that 
state in their rigliis, It may further be observed 
that under the existing constitutional law, children 
born of Chineao parents are citizens of the United 
States, but Chinese aliens arc incapable of becoming 
citizens. See Natuhalisatios, Alien, Borough ; 
and Fustel de Coultuigos, La CM miiiquc (1864). 

City of RefugCf By the jBwi.sh law_ with 
regard to unintentional manslaughter, indicated 
in Exod. xxi. l.S, and fully set forth in Num. 
XXXV., Dent, xix., and Josh, xx., the parts of 
Palestine to the west and east of the J ordan were 
each divided into three districts, and in each 
district was a city in which the inanslayer should 
at once with all speed seek refuge. If tho elders 
of the city of refuge recognised the manslayer’s 
claim to tlic right of asylum, he was provision- 
ally secure from the yoU or avenger. He was 
then set before the donimuiiity (represented by 
its elders) in the midst of which the deed Was 
done, that they might decide judicially whether 
the right of asjdum should be further extended 
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to him. In that event he fiee to return 
and fcoioum in the city of refuge ; and after- 
ward'-, if the goel found him outride it, he had a 
right (though not the didij) to kill him. Not till 
the death of the high-piie-t was he at liberty to 
return home. See Blood (Ave>‘ger OF); and for 
the u'age in other countiies, .see S.t>’CTU.VRT. 

Ciudad Bolirar. See Angostur-v, 

Cilldade'la, a seaport town (formerly capital) 
of the idand of Minorca, on the west coast, with 
a cathedral, ruineil fortifications, and exports of 
cattle, wool, cheese, and huihling-stone. Pop. 
(1S7S) 7777. 

Ciudad Real' ('royal city;’ Ciudad being 
Lat. ciritas]^ a town of Spain, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same n.ame — area, 6042 srp. m. ; pop. 
(ISSo) 280,642 — situated on a plain between the 
rivers Uuadiana and Jahalon, 105 miles S. of 
Madrid hy rail. It is a poor, dull place, hut has a 
fine Gothic church, and remains of the old town- 
walls, with one hand.some gateway. There are 
manufactures to a .small extent of coar.se woollens, 
linen, and tahle-eloth.s, and a trade in the agricul- 
tuial produce of the district. Pop. (1877) 13,589; 
(1885) 13,365. 

Ciudad Rodri'go ( ‘ Rodevic’s Town ' ), a for- 
tified town of Spain, 17 miles from the Portuguese 
frotrtier, and 58 SW. of Salanranoa by rail, on a 
steep hill above the river Agueda, which is Irere 
crossed by a fine bridge. It is a poor, dirty town, 
with a Gotliio cathedral. It w.-is taken by the 
English (1706) and French (1707) in the War 
of the Spanish Succes.sion, hut is chiefly of in- 
terest for its sieges during tire Peninsular war. In 
the spring of 1810 the French under Ma&sena itr- 
vested the towir, aird after a gallant defence by the 
Sparriavds, it was forced to surrender on the 10th 
Jrtly. Meanwhile Wellington was gaining time to 
strengthen his lines at Torres Vedras; and in 
Januaiy 1812 he pounced down on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and after a siege of eleven days, took tlie place fry 
assault. For this brilliant achievement lie was 
createil an English earl, and, by the Spanisli 
Cortes, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. Pop. 6836. 

Civet ( Viverra), a genus of cat-like carnivores. 
Besides seveial .species of Viverra proper, theie arc 
sundry other closely related forms, such as the 
Genette.s, which some regard as separate genera. 
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The lonm thin bodih the pointed head, the short 
leg.s, and small hairy feet are extenial characteris- 
tics. The larger speeie.s, such as the two first 
named below, are lather larger than a fo.x, but 
the Viverricula, the Genettes, &c. are often de- 
cidedly smaller. They are active and fierce car- 
nivores. The civets are best known in connection 
with the strong perfume obtained from two (per- 


ineal) glands near the anus. Such glands are com- 
mon enough : it Is only their penetrating fragi'ance 
which is peculiar. The civet perfume of commerce 
is obtained from V. dvetta, the African civet or 
civet cat; from F. zihetta, the Indian civet of 
Bengal, China, and the Malayan legion ; from V. 
tanijalHuga, similar in distribution to the last ; and 
from Viverricula malacccnsis, the Basse of India, 
China, Java, and Sumatra. Civets are often kept 
in confinement for the .sake of the perfume, which 
is removed from the glands about twice a week 
by means of a small spatula, and is obtained 
most abundantly from the male, especially after 
he has been irritated. A diaiu Is a large quantity 
to obtain at a time. Abys,sinia is one of the 
piincipal seats of the trade, and Java another. 
The perfume is most used in the East, 

Civil Ramafi'C Acts, passed in .seveial of the 
L'nited States, giving to luishand.s, wive.s, children, 
parents, guauliaiis, employers, and others who 
have sustained injury in peisoii or property or 
means of support, hy any intoxicated person in 
consequence of .such intoxication, the right of 
action against the person who sold or gave away 
the liquor which caused such intoxication, have 
been held to be constitutional. In .some case.s 
the riglit of action has been extended to the owner 
of the preniise.s where .such intoxicating liquor has 
been obtained. 

Civil Death. See Death (Civil). 

Civil Engineer. See Engineer. 

Civilian is either a person whose pursuits are 
civil— i,e. neither militaiy nor naval; or one wlio 
is skilled in the civil law— a student, professor, or 
doctor of the Roman civil law. 

Civilisation. See ANTHRoroLOGV, AncHi-E- 

OLOGY, Art, Government, 

Civil Law. Sec L.vw. 

Civil List. Down to the period of the Restora- 
tion in 1060, notwithstanding an attempt at nego- 
tiation between James I. and tlie parliament for 
the commutation of tire hereditary revenues of the 
croAvn, the whole expenses of tlie goi’crnment of 
England, civil and militaiy, were included in one 
list, or rather they were defrayed out of what was 
called the loyal revenue. 'This revenue, which 
arose partly from crown -lands, partly from the 
hereditary excise and other hereditary revenues, 
and partly from the ordinary excise, was for a long 
period after the Conquest really at the disposal of 
the crown. Even after the supplies were provided 
by parliament, the specific mode of their expendi- 
ture continued to be free from parliamentary con- 
trol. But at the Restoration a distinction was 
made (by statute 12 Charles II. ) between the extra- 
ordinary expense.s occasioned hy ivar, and the 
ordinary cost of the civil estahlishnients of tlie 
country. Foi the latter the needful funds were 
provided, partly from such erown-Iaiids as were 
still_ unalienated, and partly from taxes which 
piarliameiit voted for the purpose at the commence- 
ment of each reign. These were called the heredi- 
taiy or civil list revenues, the amount of which was 
in 1689 fi.xed at £600,000 per annum. During the 
reign of William III. the civil list was twice raised, 
and in 1698, after the war with France, stood at 
£700,000. To provide the additional sum a new 
subsidy of customs was granted to the king for life. 
The branches of expenditure included under this 
head were the following ; ( 1 ) The royal household ; 
(2) the privy purse ; (3) the royal palaces ; (4) the 
salaries of the chancellor, judges, great officers of 
state, and ambassadors ; ( 5 ) the incomes given to 
the other members of the royal family; (0) the 
secret-service money, pensions, and other irregular 
claims. The supqiort of the army and navy was, 
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liowever, provided for by an animal vote of the 
House of Commons, and the interest of the national 
debt was never eliarged against the civil list. Dur- 
iiif Queen Anne’s leigii inatteis remained nearly 
on°their former footing ; the civil list remaining at 
£700,000, provided for out of the eveise on liquors, 
the new sirhsidy of enstoms of 1698, and the land 
levenues of the crown, This was also the amount 
during the reign of George I., hut on the accession 
of George II. it was raised to £800,000; and again 
in the lifty-liftli year of the reign of George III. it 
had to be furtlier raised to £1,030,000. George 
III. surrendered some portions of the hereditary 
revenue of the crown which had been retained by 
ids predecessors, and the annuities to members of 
the royal family were now paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fnnd'(r|.v. ) to the amount of £260,000. 
Wlien George iV. succeeded to the throne, 
£233,000 of expenditure was tran.sferred to other 
funds, and the civil list was fixed at £850,000 
per anmiiu. The crown enjoyed, in addition, the 
hereditary revenue of Scotland, amounting to 
about £110,000, and a separate civil list was kept 
up for Ii eland of £207,000. Against these large 
sums, however, were still placed many charges 
whicli belonged to the nation rather than the 
crown ; and it was not till the 15th November 18.30 
that Sir Henry Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton, 
carried a motion for the appointment of a select 
committee for the purpo.so of separating the proper 
expenses of the evown from all other oliargea. The 
result of this measure was the act, 1 Will. IV. o. 
23, for the regulation of tlie cinl list. The sum of 
£310,000 wa.s in 18,31 granted to his majesty, and 
exolmsively devoted to the privy purse, tlie salaries 
and expenses of the royal household, secret-.service 
money, and pensions. The separate list for Ireland 
was discontinued, and tlie Scotch hoieditary 
revenues ami otlicr items were directed to bo paid 
into tlie Exolicquer. The oliango was ratlier n re- 
distribution, which enabled tlie country to look 
more closely into its expenditure, than a real 
reduction of tlie civil list. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, the civil 
list, which had long been of the nature of a 
permanent compact lietwecn the monarch and 
the parliament, and as such beyond the control 
of parliament during the life of the sovereign, 
was settled by 1 and 2 Viet, oliap. 2. The Queen 
surrendered the hereditary revenues of the crown 
for life, in consideration of a yearly smii of 
£38.5,000, charged against the Consolidated Fund, 
to be devoted solely to the support of Her Majesty’s 
household, and the' honour anil dignity of the crown. 
The application of this sum was intrusted to the 
Lords of tiie Treasury, who were directed to pay 
yearly { 1 ) to the Queen’s privy puise, £60,000 ; 
(3) salaries and expense, s of tho royal household, 
£231,260; (3) retiring allowances and pensions to 
oIRcers, &e. of the household, £44,240; (4) for royal 
bounties, alms, and special services, £36,300; (5) 
general expenditure of tlie court, £13,200. This 
sum of £383,000 does not include the annuities of 
£40,000 per annum to the Prince, and £10,000 per 
annum to the Princess of Wale.s, nor the other 
grants made by special acts of parliament to mem- 
bers of the royal family. It is provided that if the 
civil list charges in any one year shall exceed the 
total sum of £400,000, an account of the particulars 
of excess shall be laid before parliament_ in thirty 
days. Besides tlie above sum. Her Majesty was 
accorded the right of granting new pensions, to 
the amount of £1200 every year, ‘ to persons who 
have jnst claims on the royal beneficence, or who, 
by tlieir personal services to the crown, by the 
performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in 
literature and the arts, have merited the gracious 


consideiatiou of their sovereign and the giatitude 
of tlieir country.’ The'^e pensions aiuonnt to 
about £25,000 per annum, so that the gross sum 
allotted to the civil list every year is now about 
£410,000. 

Civil Service. Under tins bead are clashed 
all ofticer.s of tlie crown who do not belong to the 
military or naval services and are engaged in the 
administration of the civil affairs of the state, such 
as the collection of the revenue, the administration 
of law and justice, the peifonnance of the executive 
duties of the government, and the repre.sentatioii 
of the country abroad. Oiiginally the civil service 
was a body small in number and personal to the 
soveieign, but with the growth of piopular contiol 
over state affairs, the number of persons employed 
under government has vastly increased, and tlieie 
have hoen many new departments called into 
existence to carry out fresh laws. For instance, 
the Education Department wa.s established to ad- 
minister the grants made by parliament in aid of 
public education, the Poor-law Commission for the 
administiation of the Poor-laws, and the Board 
of Tiade for the purpose of caiiying nut new laws 
relating to shipping and railways. Posts in the 
civil service were originally in the gift of the min- 
isters of the ciowii, and no qualifying test was 
applied, tliongh in .some departments test.s of 
competency were applied by the authorities at 
their sole discretion to candidates for cleiksliips. 
Amongst tlie.se departments were the Admiralty, 
the Audit Office, the Customs, the Excise, the 
General Hegistov Office, tlie National Debt Office, 
the Ordnance Office, the Pay-office, the Post- 
office (London), the Stationeiy Office, the Trea- 
.snry, and the War Office. Bnt no examination 
whatever took place on appointment to some of 
the ino.st important offices of tho state, such as the 
Home Office, the Foieigu Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Office of Woiks, or 
the Office of Woods. Tlie inadequacy of these 
arrangements having been forcibly pointed out in 
185.3 m a report hy Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, an order in council which was 
issued in 1836 directed that tests of fitness should be 
insisted upon as regards all junior situations in all 
departments of tlie civil service, and that such 
tests should bo applied by a separate and inde- 
pendent board created for the express purpose. 

A Board of Commissioners was appointed, and 
enteiod nt once upon its dutie,s. Some time, how- 
ever, was required to bring under the nerv system 
all the sitixations and employments wliioli it was 
intended to affect. Not the least important of the 
tests were directed to the proof of a candidate’s 
fitness in respect of age, health, and character. 
Tlie Superannuation Act, 1859, made the grant 
of ccrtilicate.s by the Commissionera an essential 
condition, in ordinary cases, to the receipt 
of a piension. fn the earlier years of the Com- 
mission its proceedings were almost exclusively 
concerned with the examination of candidates 
nominated singly to single posts, the only ques- 
tion to be decided being whether the candidate 
reached or did not ranch a ininimuin standard of 
competency. There was no rule providing for 
competition either open or limited. On the other 
hand, there was nothing to preclude competition 
if those who had the power of appointment to any 
situation should choose to nominate several candi- 
dates for one vacancy, or to invite applications 
from the public at large. The average ratio of 
nominees to places was about tliree to one. But, 
as many of the nominees failed to reach the 
minimum .standard, the iiroportion of competent or 
effective candidates was lower, sometimes not more 
than one to one, a result of cour.se inconsistent 
with the idea of competition. To remedy this defect 
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it was arranged in 1801, on the recommendation of 
a select committee of the House of Commons, 
that pernons nominated to eleiksliips in the gift 
of the Tieabury shorild first he subjected to a 
test exaniinatiun of an elementary character, 
and that those who passed this test should after- 
rvaids compete in the jiroportion of tliree can- 
didates to a vacancy. In 1870 the plan was 
superseded, as far as'iegaids these clerkships, hy 
open competition. Limited competitions have, 
liori'cver, coiitinried for various sitrrations in respect 
of vhich the heads of departments retain the right 
of nomination. It u as not until some j'eais after 
the promulgation of the order of 21st May 1853 
that the expeiimeut of entirely open competition 
u’as tried. The first absolutely ofren competition 
occurred in 1S59, when, at the instance of the then 
Secretary of State for Tirdia (Lord Derby), 339 
candidates, having ottered themselves in answer to 
public advertisement, rrere examined for eight 
wr-iterships in the India Office. The advantages of 
open competition were formally recognised by a 
resolution of the House of Cnmiiions on 24th Ajrril 
1836, a.s well as hy a select corrrirrittee of that 
House which sat in 1860. 

The general application of the principle of open 
corrrpetitron to the home civil service date.s fionr 
the order in council of 4th June 1870, which laid 
it down as to certain specified departments corn- 
prisrtrg the bulk of the serrice that open couipe- 
titioii for elcrlcslirps and siurilar sitnations, instead 
of being, as hefoie, penrrr«silile at the diseretioir 
of the Ireads of departnrenta, should thenceforth 
he the rule, unlo.'e expressly excluded. Prom 
that date to the present time the field of open 
competition has heeir coiitiirually extending, and 
it now include.? several departrrrents which, though 
not necessarily subject to tire rule, liave thoirgut 
fit voluntarrly to accept it. From May 18S5 to 
Jane 1870 tire nnnther of competitors was 1594 
for 37 appoiirtments ; and fronr June 1870 to 
December 1SS3 there were 108,400 competitors for 
It, 717 appointinenta. Persons seeking appoint- 
ments in the civil service which ai e open to com- 
petition must pass either ( 1 ) a special examination 
arranged to suit the class of appointirrerrt ; (2) the 
Class 1 examination, which is geirerally known as 
the Higher Division; or (3) Hie Lorver Division 
examination. Prom 1870 to 1876 appoiirtments to 
the clerical staff were, except in a few special 
cases, divided as regatrls examination into Class 1 
and Class 2, the former of which still continues. 
The latter was, horvever, superseded after the 
report of a Royal Corrrmission over which Sir Lyon 
Playfair presiiled, hythe exanrinatron for the Lower 
Division of the service which was con.stituted by 
order in council of 12th February 1876. This 
order provided that no department throughout 
Her Majesty’s civil service shall Ire perirrairently 
increased or regulated afresli without providing for 
the introduction of a systerrr whereby such of its 
duties as are of a suitable character ‘shall be per- 
formed hy rnemhers of the Lower Divrsioir. The 
intention of this was to reduce the cost of the 
clerical staff in the various departments. After the 
system had been in force a tew j'eara it gave rise 
to much agitation among the clerks, aud eventu- 
ally a Royal Commission was appointed in 1886 to 
inquire into the whole adminrstration of the ser- 
vice, In September 18S8 the Comrnhsion presented 
its report on the worldug of the Playfair scheme, 
and on the scales and regulations under which 
pensions are granted. It reconrirrended that the 
service should Ire divided into ‘ First Division ’ and 
‘ Second Division ’ to take the place of the Upper 
and Lower Divisions of the Playfair system ; the 
.salaries of the ‘ First Division ' to begin at £200 and 
to rise to £1000 a year, and those of the ' Second 


Division ' to begin at £70 and to r rse to £350 a year, 
The entire civil seiwicc was to he placed on these 
scales so as to secure rrnifoirnrty and to facilitate 
transfers from one departnreut to another. Tire 
Commissioners reconrmended a revision of the 
pension system with a riew of compelling civil 
servants to nrake some contribution towards their 
pensions, and tlrey suggested a deduction of 5 per- 
cent. from salai-ies for tlris purpose. The,se recotrt- 
nreudations of the Commission can, liowever, only 
take eilect wlren the law is altered and fresh orders 
in council are isstred. 

At the census of ISSl there were 50,245 persons 
employed iir the civil service, of -whom 25,568 were 
officers and clerks, 21,180 office-keepers, nre.ssen- 
gers, porters, and letter-carriers, and 3497 prisoir 
officers. Of the.se 50,245 persons, 45,892 were 
males and 4353 were female,*. Appoirrtments irr 
the civil service as a nrle are held for life, and 
confer the right to a pension. The pension system 
was iirstitrrted by the Sujierairnuatrnn Act, 1839, 
which provides that the .superannuation allowance 
to be granted to persons wbo shall have served 
in an established capacity irr the pernraneirt civil 
service of the state, whether their remuneration 
he corrrputeJ hy day pay, rr-eekly wages, or annual 
salary, and for whom provision shall not otlrorwise 
have been irrade hy act of parliament, or- n-ho may 
not he specially " excepted hy the authority of 
parliament, shall he as tollow.? ; To any person rr-lro 
shall have served ten years and upwards and under 
eleven, an annual allowance of ten-sixtieths of the 
anirual salary and enrolunrents of his office; for 
eleven years aird rrrrcler twelve years, arr anrrrral 
allowance of eleven-sixtieths of such salary and 
emoluments; and, in like manner-, a further ad- 
dition to the annual allowance of one-sixtieth in 
respect of each additional year of such service rrirtil 
the coirrpletion of a period of service of forty years, 
wlien the anrrual allowance of forty -sixtieths may 
he grairted, and no addition shall he rrrade in 
respect of any service beyond forty yoar.s. Special 
allowances are rrrade irr cases of the abolition of 
office, and these are entirely in tire disevetrorr of 
the Corrmrissioner-s of tire Treasury. By the Perr- 
srons Commutation Act, 1871, pensiorfs may be 
commuted hy person.s entitled to tlrem according to 
a scale which has been fixed hy governrrrent. 

Ill the public accounts of Great Britain the Civil 
Service Estimates fall under tiro beads of ; ( 1 ) 
Ptrblic Works and Bitilding.s ; (2) Salaries and 
Expenses of Civil De]iar-tmetrt.s ; (3) Law aud 
Justice; (4) Education, Science and Art; (5) 
Foreign aud Colonial Services; (6) Non-effective 
and Charitable Services; (7) Miscellaneous. For 
the public accounts, see Great Britain ; and for 
the Indian Civil Service, see India. 

Civil; Service of the United States.— I n 
January 1883 Congress passed a law to prevent the 
ahnse of the appointing power of the ollicers of 
governnreirt. Tire Presiderrt was authorised to 
appoint, with tire advice and consent of the Senate, 
three Civil Service CornrrrisBionets, whose duty is 
to aid the Pre.sideiit in preparing .suitable rules 
which shall provide for open competitive examina- 
tions for te.sting the fitness of applicants for the 
public service, such e.xamiirations to be practical in 
their character-, and so far as riray be relating -to 
tho-se niatters which rvill fairly test the relative 
capacity and fitness of the jrersons examined to 
dischai-ge the duties of the service. All the office,?, 
places, and emplnyirronts arranged in classes or- 
grades are to be filled by selections according to 
grade from among those graded highest as the 
results of such conrpetitive examinations. Tire 
appointmerrts to the public service in tire depart- 
rneirts at Wa.shington are to he proportioned upon 
tire basis of population to tire several states and 
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teriitorios ainl the District of Coliimhia. Tlie law 
provides a period of prohation before any absolute 
Lpointinent is made, and exempts all peraons in 
the public service from all obligation to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political 
service. It forbids any person in the public service 
using his official authority to coerce the political 
acthni of any otlmr peison or body. Non-competi- 
tive exaiuinatioiis in all proper cases are provided 
for after notice given of a vacancy, the appointing 
power to give notice in writing to the Civil Service 
Oonimis&ion of the persons selected for appointment 
among tlio.se who have been e.xainined. Power i.s 
given this Coinini,s,sion to make regulations for, and 
to have control of, such examinations, subject to 
tlie rules made by the President. The Civil 
.Service Cominission is required to report annually 
to the President, for traiiHinissinn to Congress, its 
ovn action, the rules and regulations, and the 
exceptions tliorelo in force, the practical objects 
thereof, and any suggestions for the more ellectual 
accoinplishnient of tlie purposes of the law. Pro- 
vision is made for holding examinations at con- 
venient places twice each year in every state and 
teiritory of the United State, s. 

The Coinmis.sion punishet, by fine and imprison- 
ment all in the public .service wlio wilfully defeat, 
obstruct, or decoivo any ])orson in respect to Ills or 
her light of examination, or who .shall corruptly and 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report ujion the 
proper standing of any person examined, or aid in 
so doing, or who shall furnish to any pemou any 
special or secret information for the purpose of 
either improving or injuring the prospects of any 
person so exnimued lieiiig appointed, employed, or 
promoted. It was provided tliat after six months 
from tlie passing ot the act, no officer or cleilc was 
to he apiioiiited until after passing examination, 
unless spieoially exempted by the act; and no 
person in. the habit of using intoxicating beverages 
to 6.\’ce,s.s is to bo appointed to or retained in any 
office, appointment, or employment to which the 
act applies. This and subseipiont legislation has 
wrought a wonderful change for the better, lessoned 
the miinlior of incompetent politicians wlio thrive 
upon the ‘ spoils system ’ applying for office, and 
secures a far better class of public servants in all 
departments of the government. 

Civita' Cnstcllaiia, a town of Central Italy, 
23 miles N. of Romo by the old Elaniinian Road, 
on a plateau of volcanic tufa above the Treja. It 
1ms a handsome cathedral (1210), and a citadel 
built nndor Alexander VI., now a state-prison. 
Pop. 42,31. In the neighbourhood are remains of 
tbe Etruscan Falcrii. 

Civita' Veccliia, an Italian fortified piorfc, 60 
miles NW. of Rome by rail, on tlie Mediterranean. 
The harbour is both a oominercial and naval one, 
and was oiiginally constructed by the Emperor 
Trajan ; tlio town indeed owed its oilgin entirely 
to the port of this emperor, and hence came to be 
known as Portus Tiajani. Po]i. (1881) 11,980. 
Tbe harbour i.s formed by two moles and a break- 
water, on wliieli latter is'a ligbtliouse. The place, 
which became a fiee port uiiilerPope InnoceutXlI. 
in 1696, is regularly visited by steam-packots from 
Marseilles, Genoa, Legliorn, Naples, Messina, and 
Malta. It Hull'ered at the hands of Goths and 
Saracens, and was occupied by the Prench in 1849. 
Tlie papal troops opened the gates of the fortress 
to the Italian general Ilixio in 1870. 

ClackmaiinaUt the county town of Clack- 
mannanshire, on the Devon, 2 miles E. by Si 
of Alloa, An eniinenoe rising 100 feet above the 
P’orth is croAvned by the ruined tower of the Bruces; 
and there are also an old market-cross, three 
churches, and a public hall. Pop. 1603. 
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Clackiiianiiaii.sliire, the smallest countv of 
Scotland, lies between the counties of Perth, Pifo, 
and Stirling, and slopes from the green Ocliil Hills 
to the Forth. Its greatest length is 10 miles ; area, 
38 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 23,747; (1881) 25,677. A 
lidge of high ground, with inferior soil, often 
resting on clay, runs Avest through the middle of 
Clackmannanshire, betAveen the A'ery fertile alluvial 
lands lasting on the coal-measiu'es in the south, 
and the North Devon valley in the north. The 
‘ Hillfoots ’ have long been celebrated for their 
Avoollen manufactures; ale and glass bottles are 
largely produced, and there is a trade in iron 
and shipbuilding. Clackmannan is the county 
town, but Alloa i.s the most important place. 
Clackmannanshire, AA’itli Kinro.ss-sbire, retiims one 
nicmber to pailiameiit ; anomalously it has parishes 
Avitbin its circumference politically — Alva in Stir- 
lingsliire, and Tulliallan and Cnlrbss in Perthshire 
— which it does not embrace judicially. See 
Beveridge, Between the Forth and the Ochils 
(1888). 

Clartilim, a genus of Cyperaceic, of Aviiieb one 
species, G. Marisriis, is a native of bogs and 
marshes in Britain, particularly in Cambridgeshire. 
Its habit is to groAv in large masses, but these by 
no means occur frequently. It is rough-edged, 
and is consequently hurtful to cattle, but it is used 
for thatching. 

Claiborne Group, a name given in America 
to certain beds of clay, lignite, shelly sands, and 
marly limestone Avhioh occur at Claiborne, Alabama, 
and are believed to belong to the Eocene system. 

Clalrac, a toAvn in the French department of 
Lot-ot-Garonne, on the Lot, 18 miles NW. of 
Agen. Ileie fine white Avines aie made. Pop. 
2107. 

Clairant, Alexi.? Claude, mathematieian, 
Avas born at Paris, 13th May 1713. He early 
exhibited a most remarkable aptitude for niatlie- 
niatics, and aa'us considered Avortliy of admission 
to the Academy of Science.s Ai’hen only eighteen 
yearn of age. Clairaut AVrote a great number of 
scientific papers, but Ills fame rests principally 
nxion Ills Th(o7'ie dc la Figure de la Terre (1743), 
in AA'hicli be proiinilgated tlie tlieorom that the 
A'ariation of gravity on tlie surface of tbe earth, 
regarded as an elliptic splieroid, Avas altogether 
independent of tlie laAV of density ; on ins explana- 
tion of the motion of tlie lunar apogee, a point left 
unexplained by NeAvton ; and on his computation 
of the time of the return of Halley’s comet. He 
died at Paris, May 17, 1765. 

Clsiii’vaiix, a village of Prance, on the Aube, 
10 miles SE. of Bar-sur-Anbo, is remarkable as the 
site of the once famous Cistercian abbey, founded 
in 1115 by St Bernard, Avlio presided over it till Ids 
death in 1153, Avhen he Avas buried in the olmroh. 
'Tlie uiiAvholesome sAA’nmpy valley became the 
smiling Cffli'ct Vallis under tlieefl'orts of the monks, 
AiOio at Bernard’s death numbered 700; after- 
AA'ards the founder’s ascetic rule Avas disregarded, 
and the sinixile roAV of cells gave place to a qialatial 
monastery, Avliose church Avas reckoned a master- 
piece of aroliitecture, but was destroyed at the 
Restoration, 'The abbey, Avhicli at one time 
possessed a revenue of 120,000 livres, had been 
suppressed at the Revolution, and the extensive 
buildings aie noAV used as a central prison for tlie 
tliivteon eastern departments of Prance. 

Clalrvoy'nncc, the faculty, attributed to 
peiASons ill the mesmeric state, of seeing objects 
not present to the bodily senses, Avliereby the 
clairvoyant is enabled to de.scribe events passing at 
a distance. For the scientifle estimate of such 
claims, see Animal Magnetism. The simple 
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claii voyaiice of tlie profef'Sional entertainer is 
easily effected with the aiisistaiiee of a code of 
signals and a good memory ; generally the subject 
is hlindfohled on the stage, while a confederate 
passing among the audience holds up the objects 
offered to him, and requires them to he named. 

€laiii is the common name for bii-alves of the 
genus Chama (q.v. ) and some other allied genera. 
The common clam, or soft clam of northern watens, 
is the J/i/f! ammria, or Clutmi urenaria; it is 
found especially in gravelly mud, sand, and other- 
soft bottoms, especially between hmli and low 
water mark. They are largely used for hart, and 
in New England are a much relished article of food. 
Some kinds of clam.s rival oyster,s in popularity in 
New York. The hard clam, or Qitauau", is the 
Venus morcoiarici. The Giant Clara, the Tridacmi 
GUjm, found in East Indian waters, in lagoons, 
and on coral islands, is of enormous .size, the 
animal (which is edihle) «-ithoub the shell weigh- 
ing 20 Ih., while with the .shell it may weigh 
500 lb. The shells are used as ornaments for 
grottoes and forrntaina, and as henitiers in Catholic 
churolren. — The BE.vn’.s P-UV Clam i.s the Hippo- 
jnis inaci/lntiis, a bivalve iuolhi.se of the Indian 
Ocean, of the family Tridaenidie. The .shell is 
one of the most heantifnl of bivalves, alike in 
form, texture, aird colour. It is a favourite shell 
for ornamental purpro.se.s. The margins of the 
valves are locked together by closely iitting teeth. 
It is 6 by 10 inches in lengtli, broad in proportion, 
and transversed by ribs which are roughened 
by .soale-like inequalities. The general colour is 
nmite, but there are beautiful .spots of purplisli-red. 

Clail (Gael, clanii, Manx clocui, meaning ‘ chil- 
dren, ’i.e. descendants of a common ancestor). Thk 
word became incorporated with the English lan- 
guage at least as early as the 17th century, to 
mean a body of men confederated together by 
common ancestry or any other tie, and in this 
sense it is used both by Milton and Dryden, It 
came to be applied almost exclusively to the 
several communities of the Scottisli Higblander-s, 
as divided from each other topograiihically and by 
distinctive .suruanies. The word has .sometimes 
been applied to those great Irish .septs which at one 
time were a sort of separate states ; but these, witli 
their characteristic form.s of internal government, 
were completely broken down by the power of the 
EngEsIi predominance, before the word came into 
familiar use in the English language. In Scotland 
it was used in the 16th centniy to designate the 
freebootem of the Border as well as the Celtic tribes 
of the Highlands ; and there were two character- 
istics common to both — their pvedatorv habits, and 
tlieir distribution into communities. The a.ssump- 
tion of a common sui-name was general, but by no 
means universal. Jlen of the most various origin 
were in the liabit of enlisting under eliiebs as men 
now enlist in a regiment. Very often they took 
the chiefs name, but very often they did not. It 
was e.ssentially a military organisation for defen.sive 
and predatoi-j- purpose.s ; and the adoption of a 
common name became a mere survival which kept 
up the idea and theory of patriarchal times long 
after the old tribal .system had in all its e.sse)]tials 
disappeared. In the Act of the Scotti.sIi parliament 
of 1587, iov instance, which requires landlords to 
lind security for the condnet of their tenants, it is 
provided that those ‘ who liave their lands lying in 
far highlands or borders, they making residence 
themselves in tlie inlands, and their tenants and 
inhabitants of their lands being of clans, or 
dependars on chieftains or the eaptain.s of the clans, 
whom tlie landlords are noways able to command, 
but only get their mails (or rents) of them, and no 
other .service or obedience, shall noways be subject 


to thus act but in manner following,’ Then follow 
provLsions for enforcing the law directly on the 
chieftains or captains of those clans re.siding in 
territories where the owner of the soil — generally 
the merely nominal owner, in teinis of .some u.sele-*s 
charter — liad no control. It was always the policy 
of the old law of .Scotland to lequire all the High- 
land clans to have some respectable representative 
— a man of rank and substance, if possible— who 
should be security at court for their good conduct. 
Claus that couid find no security were called 
‘broken claim,’ and their members were outlaws, 
who might be hunted down like wibl beasts. The 
Maegi-egons u-ere a celebrated broken clan, whom 
the law puisiied for centuries with savage ingenuity. 
Among other inflictions their name was pra.sciihed, 

^ and Mich members of the clan as endeavoured to 
j live by peaceful indu.stry in the Lowlands adopted 
derivations from it ; hence we have the names of 
Gregor, Gregorys and Gregorson or Grierson. 

The clams are never treated in the old Scots acts 
with any respect, or otherwise than as nests of thieves 
and eiit-throat.s. The folloiviiig pas.sage in the Act 
of 1581 (chap. 112), which virtually authorises any 
Lowlauder, injured by any member of a clan, to 
take vengeance against all or any of his clansmen, 
contains a pietnre.sqiie and striking account by men 
who knew and had suffered from the system of the 
Highland claus in the 16tli century. ‘The hauls 
clans of thieves for the most part are companies of 
wicked men, coupled in wiokednes.s by occasion of 
their .surname.s or near dwellings together, or 
through keeping society in tlieft or receipt of theft, 
not subjected to the ordinal- cotuse of jmstice, nor 
to ony ane landlord that will make them answer- 
able to the laws, but commonly dwelling on sundi-y 
men’s bands .against the good --will of their landlords, 
wherethrough true men oppre.ssed by them can 
have no renieid at the hands of tlieiv masters, but 
for their defence are oftentime.s con.strained to seek 
redre.s.s of their akaitlj.s of the liiiil elan, or such of 
them as they happen to apprehend. Likewise the 
hail clan commoulv bears feud for the hurt received 
by any member tliereof, wbetber by execution of 
baw.s, or order of justice, or otherwise.’ The High- 
land elnus are often .spoken of as a feudal institu- 
tion, and it is undoubtedly true that ‘ broken men ’ 
were settled upon lands in pos.session of the chiefs 
on conditions of military service, just as under the 
more perfected system of Norman feudalism. The 
men receiving admission into ‘rooms,’ or small 
barns, were in the habit of binding themselves to 
such service by what was called ‘ Bonds of Man- 
lent,’ under which they engaged to follow their 
chief in all his feuds and quarrels. But, on the 
other hand, chiefship might become, and did often 
become, dissociated from the legal ownership of 
land, and in .such cases the peopde of the clan were 
apt to follow their cliief, against the will of their 
Iandloi-d.s. This was the survival of a far more 
remote system which constituted the great danger 
and gi-ea"t corruption of the clans. It dis-sociated 
tlie inilitai-j' power of chiefship from the re.sponsi- 
bilitie.s of property, and from subordination to 
settled law. This was the evil struck at and 
denounced by the parliament of Scotland in 
repeated statutes. In general the great land- 
ownera were also great chiefs, and the two powers 
then worked in harmony, and on the whole in the 
interests of civili.sation under very rude conditions 
of .society. But the severance arose not niifre- 
qiiently from the more definite laws and rules 
miplicablc to the legal descent of landed property. 
Tlnis it came about, a,s the acta above quoted 
exjilain, that the head of a clan and the owner, 
according to feudal law, of the estates occupied by 
it, were two different persons. Clans did not 
acknowledge the purely feudal hereditary principle, 
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and necasionally would recognise the ehiefship in 
a Ill-other or an uncle, in preference to the sun of a 
deceased chief. See Triije. 

Clandestine Marriage. See Makriage. 

Clanwilliaillj a division of the Western Pro- 
vince, N. of Cape Town, South Africa, enihraces 
within its area the rich valley of Olifant River 
Wc,=it, with a large stretch of mount, tin and karroo 
on each side. Chief village, Clanwilliani on Jan 
Dissels River. 

Clapariidc, Edouarti, a Swiss naturalist and 
professor of Comparative Anatomy at Geneva, was 
horn in 1S.32, and died in 1871. He wrote numerous 
works, including those on the fertilisation of eggs 
(1858), on the Infusoria and Rhizopoda (18G0), and 
the Annelida of the Hebrides ( 1861 ). 

ClaplitlHl is a south-western suburb of London, 
lying a mile S. of the Thames. Battersea and 
Clapham form since 188,5 one of the Loudon parlia- 
mentary boroughs. Clapham Common is still an 
open common of 200 acres. Clapham Junction, in 
Battersea parish, is one of the busiest and most 
perplexing railway junctions in the world. — Clap- 
ham Sect was a name given by Sydney Smith to 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England ; 
the Rev. Henry Venn was the vicar of Clapbain, 
and some of the most eminent Evangelicals — 
Zachary Macaulay, Wilherforco, and the Rev. W. 
Bomaine — lived there. _Thackeray’a hsfeu-comes 
has made the phrase familiar to a later genera- 
tion. 

Clapperton, Hugh, African explorer, was 
horn at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1788. At tlie 
age of thirteen he went to sea ; and having after 
a youthful peccadillo been constrained to join a 
man-of-war, ho ultimately distinguislied biinself by 
Ills services at Mauritius, and. was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1817 he returned to 
England on half-pay. Govennneut appointed 
him and Lieutonaut Denham to accompany 
Oudney, who was "oing as British consul to 
Bornu, in an exploring expedition. By wary of 
Tripoli and Murzuk, they reached Kuka on Lake 
Tchad in 1822 ; and Clapperton proceeded -west- 
ward, accompanied by Omluoy, who died by the 
way. He still pn.shod on alone as far as Sokoto, 
hut was here compelled to retrace his step.s, and, 
in company with Deiihain, returned to England in 
1825. The journey had done much for the know- 
ledge of Bornu and the Honssa country, hut the 
great geographical problem of the course of the 
Niger w.as still much in the same position. To 
solve it, if possible, Clapperton — the rank of com- 
mander liaving been conferred upon Mm — started 
again in August 1825, in company with Captain 
Pearce, R.N. , Mr Dickson, Dr Morrison, and 
Pdobard Lander. They cuminoneed their explora- 
tion into the interior from the Bight of Benin. 
His other companions died early on the joni-ney, 
but Clapperton and hi.s faitliful attendant Lander 
reached tJokoto. Here the Sultan detained him, 
and vexation joined to tlie hardships of the 
journey so affected his health, that ire died at 
Changary, near Sokoto, April 13, 1827. See the 
Narrative of the Ih'st journey (1826) ; the Journal 
of the second (1829) ; and the Records of Clapper- 
ton's Lctst Expedition to Africa, by Richard Lander 
(1830). 

€laaue(from Fr. claquor, ‘to clap the hands,’ 
or ‘apinaud’) is the name given to an institution 
for securing the succe.sa of a public performance 
or ijroduction, by bestowing upon it preconcerted 
applause, and thus giving the public, who are not 
in the secret, a false notion of the impression it 
has made. The claq^ne is of great antiquity, its 
first invention having been attributed to no less 


noted a person than Nero. Its .supposed origin in 
Rome give.s the name of Romains to the claqueurs 
to this day, who are also named chevaliers du 
lustre, from their po.sition in the middle of the pit. 
The first regular use of tlie claque as an organised 
and paid body .seems to have been during the time 
of the great Napoleon, in the famous struggle 
between hfademoiselle Georges and hlademoiselle 
Duche.snois, at the Theatre Francais ; and from 
that time its use became almo.st universal in 
Paris. The chief of the claque, who is named 
entrepreneur da succi's dretmutique, is an official 
of importance. His business is to attend the 
last two or three rehearsals of a new play; to 
arrange the points at which applause, laughter, 
or tears are to he forthooming ; and to communi- 
cate his directions to his corps. This is divided 
into several classes. The mam body, whose busi- 
ne.ss it is to applaud, form a .solicl mass in the 
centre of the pit ; and in variou.s parts of the 
theatre are placed rieurs { ‘ laughers ' ), phureurs, or 
xa.iA\(a: pleurcuses ('weepers’), and bisscurs {vihoae 
Inisiness it h to call bis or encore!). More aitistic 
develoirments of the claqueur are the sangloteure, 
a female who sobs liysterically ; the ptimeuse, who 
faints; and the inouchenr, a well-dressed gentleman 
who blows his nose with tact at affecting passages. 

The members of the clamie are generally men 
who ai-e glad to earn a small sum in any way, but 
it is also recruited from the ranks of poor amateur.'!, 
who in retmii pay a smaller price for their tickets. 
M. Perrin, the late director of the Thdiltre Francais, 
succeeded in 1878 in abolishing the olaqne in his 
theatre ; and the Grand Opera followed the example 
of the house of Molicre. 

Ill London there is no regularly organised olaqne, 
but in certain theatre.s precautions are taken on 
first nights which have precisely the same effect as 
the claque. 

Clai'C» a maritime comity in the province of 
Munster, Ireland, lying between Galway Bay and 
the Shannon. It is seventh in .size of the Irish 
counties ; length, 67 miles ; greatest breadth, 43 ; 
average, 21 ; area, 1294 sq. in.— The surface is 
mostly hilly, with some mountains, hog, marsh, 
and mgged piaHtnra. There is an undulating plain 
in the centre, froin north to south. In the east 
the hills roach a lieight of 1758 feet. Tlie sea-line 
is high and rocky, in parts preeipitons, and occa- 
sionally from 400 to 680 feet liigh, with many isles 
and fantastic detached rocks. The chief rivers are 
the Shannon (q.v.) anil the Fergus, i-uiining south 
27 miles through the middle plain, and by an 
estuary 5 miles broad. The county has about 100 
small lakes. Carboniferous limestone is a prevail- 
ing formation ; the south-west third of the county 
forms part of the Munster coal-field. There are 
lead-mines, .slate and marble quarries, and many 
chalybeate springs. The chief crops are oats and 
potatoes. The chief towns are Enni.s ( the county 
town), Kilrnsh, Ennis timon, and Killaloe. Pop. 
(1841) 286,394; (1851) 212,428; (1871) 147,864; 
(1881) 141,457, of whom nearly 98 per cent, were 
Eoiiian Catholics, The county returns two meniber.s 
to parliament. There are many cromlechs, raths, 
remains of abbeys, and old castles or towers, and 
several round towers, one at Kilrnsh being 120 feet 
high. Till the time of Elizabeth the county was 
called Thomond; its present name comes from an 
English adventurer, Thomas de Clare, wlio received 
from Henry III. a part of all the land he might 
conquer from the Irish. 

Clare, one of the most interesting of the .smaller 
towns of Sullblk, 68 miles NE. of London by rail, 
ami 19 SSW. of Bury. Pop. (1881) 1704. It has 
a fine olcl castle, and gives an earl’s title to the 
British sovereign. See Clauenoe, 
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Clare Island, aTi Wand of Ireland, belonging 
to County Mayo, situated in the Atlantic, at 
tlie entrance of Clew Ray. It has a length of 5 
miles, with a breadth of 3 milen. On its north-ea&t 
estromity there is a lighthouse, 

Cliire, John, English \iensant poet, the son of a 
oor labourer, rvas Ixjrn at Helpstone, near Peter- 
orough, July 13, 1793. After some scanty schooh 
ing, he hegan to do outdoor work in hi.s seven tli 
year, and for eleven months was an under-gardener 
at Burghley Park ; iiioanwhile he studied Thomson’s 
Sa/snns, and began to cultivate verse-wi’itinm He 
ealisteil in the militia (1812), as.sociatetl with 
gypsies, in 1817 worked at a lime-kiln, hnt was 
discharged for wasting his time in scribbling, and 
had to apply for paiWi relief. His Poems, ikscrip- 
tive of Ilnml Life iinrl Seencri/ (18*21), had a good 
reception from critic- and the pnhlie. Though the 
Marquis of Eveter and otliei patrons secured him 
f-t.l a year, he continued poor and unfortunate. 
His Shepherd's Calendar (1827) was unsnccessfnl. 
His Rural Muse (18.35) hrouglit iiiiu £40, and he 
reeeiveil £50 from the Jjiteiary Euml. Broken 
down in body and mind, he died in the county 
lunatic asylum, Noitliampton, 20th Maj’ 1864. See 
Martin’s Life { 1865), and Chen v’s Life (tiid Rniutiiis 
(1873). 

I'liire, St, horn in 119.S, of a noble family of 
Assi-i, in 1212 retired to the Portiuncula of St 
Francis, and in the .s.mie year founded the order of 
Franewoan nuns, which spread rapidly through 
Europe. She died August 11, 1253, Two yeaw 
afterwards, she was canonised hy Alexander IV.; 
her festival falls on August 12. — The Nuns of the 
Order of St Clara (also called the Poor Clare's) at 
first observed the .stricte.st Benedictine rnlc, hut 
the austerity of this nile ivas mitigated hy St 
Francis in 1224, and further modified by Urban IV. 
in 1265. Several convents adhered to the first and 
strictest rule ; Init the large proportion of the nuns 
adopted Urban’s lule, and are distinguished as 
Urbanists. The existing convents are chielly de- 
voted to the education of gills. 

Clarcmoiitt a nmnsion at Esher, Surrey, 144 
miles SW. of London, originally built for liim.self 
hy Sir John Vauhrugh. The ju'esont house was 
built in 1768 by Lord Clive for £100,000, from 
de&ign.s hy ‘ Capahilily ’ Brown. AVhen the Prin- 
cess Ghailotte was luamed to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-CohuTg, Claremont was, assigned as their 
residence, and here in 1817 she died. In 1848 
Leopold, then king of Belgium, placed it at the 
disposal of liL father-in-law, ex-kiim Louis- 
Philippe, who inhabited it till his death in 
August 1850. At the death of Leopold in 1865, 
an act was passed granting it to the Queen for 
life, after which it was to rei'ert to the country. 
The Queen in 1882 bought tlie reveraion of Clare- 
mont (for £73,000), and it became her private 
property. 

Chivoiice, an English ducal title, conferred for 
the first time in 1362 on Lionel, second son of 
Edward III. and Philippa. Its origin ha.s hy some 
been traced to Clarence, a Frendi name of the 
Greek Klarenxu or Olarcnfsa (Ttal. Chictrenza), a 
decayed port on the we.st coast of the Peloponnesus, 
50 miles SVh of Patras. Before the invasion of the 
’Turks it was an important place, and gave the 
title of duke to the eldc.st son of the prince of 
Achaia. That title is said to liave come into 
England throu”h Philipiia, daughter of the Count 
of Haiaault, and udfe of Edward III. Other authori- 
ties derive it from the ancient .Suffolk town of Clave 
(q.v.), The most notable Dnlces of Clarence, all 
royal, are the second son of Henrv IV. , who fell at the 
battle of Beaugd (1421) ; the third .son of Richard 
of York, and brother of King Edward IV. (Shake- 


speare’s Clarence), who pcri-lied in tlie Tower in 
1478— in a butt of ]Maliu.sey_, according to an un- 
supported tradition ; and V'illiam IV. , who was 
Duke of Claience before his accession. 

€liirenceiix. m- Ci-tnuxciErx, the first of the 
two jiiovincial Kings-of-Anii.s, in England, whose 
jnrisdiction of Clarenceux extends to all England 
i-onth of the Trent, that of Norroy (q.v.) coui- 
jirehcnding the portion north of that river. The 
title is .said to he derh'ed from the Duke of Clarence, 
third .son of King Edward III, Bee HepaU). 

€IiU‘Cll(loUs Cox.STITHTIOXS OF, u'ere laws 
made hv a council of the nobility and jirolates held 
at the liunting lodge of Clarendon, 2 mile.s SE. of 
Salisbury, in 1164, whereby King Henry IT. clieckerl 
the porrer of the chmcli, and greatly irarrowod the 
total exeniption vhich the cleigr- had claimed from 
the jurisdiction of the .secular magistrate. The.se 
famous ordinances, sixteen in inimher, defined the 
limits of the ]intionage, as well as of the jurisdiction, 
of the pope in England, and provided ihat the crown 
shonid he errtitled to interfere in the election to all 
vacant offices and dignities in the church. Tlie 
constitutions were uiianimou.sly adopted, and 
liecket, the primate, reluctantly signed them. His 
.siihseijiieiit withdrawal of his consent, when Pope 
Ale.xamlcr 111. declined to ratify them, led to the 
memorable ilisputes between Becket and the king 
(.see Becket ). Notwitlistanding the iiersoiral 
Immiliation to which Henry snhmitted after 
Beeket’s deatli, most of the provisions of the con- 
stitution.a of Clarendon, which were part of a groat 
acUeme of administrative reform, continued to he 
a peiinanent gain to the civil power. Bee Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, and his ScleH Charters. 

Clarendoiit Edwald Hyde, Eakd of. his- 
torian and stnte.sman, was born ISth Eebruary 1008 
at Dinton, near Salisbniy, the third son of a V'ilt- 
shire squire. Destined for the elniroh, he went up 
to Magdalerr Hall in 1622; hirt the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to the property, so in 
1625 he quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple, of 
which his uncle. Sir Nicholas Hyde, the chief- 
justice, then was treasuier. Tliough he ro.se in Ida 
profession, he loved letters hotter tliau lau' ; for 
Ids friends he chose such hrilliani s]drits as Eiilk- 
laml, Ben Jonson, and Cliilling worth, and, in Ids 
own words, ‘ was never so proud, or thought himself 
Ko good a man, as when he was the worst in the 
company.’ He married twice — in 1629, Ann, 
daughter of Sir George Aylill'e, whose death six 
months afterwards ‘ shook all the frame of his re- 
solutions;' next, in 1032, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Tlionia-s Aylesbury, Master of Kemiests and of the 
Mint. She bore him four sons and two daughters ; 
and with her, till her death in 1667, he ‘ lived very 
comfortably in the most uncomfortable times, anil 
very joyfully in those times when matter of joy wan 
administered.’ 

In 1640 he was returned for TVootton-Bassott to 
the Short Parliament, for Raltash to the Long ; and 
up to the summer of 1641 he acted heartily with 
the popniliir party. Then he drew hack. Enough, 
lie deemed, had been dune ; a victoriou-s oligarchy 
might prove nioie formidable than a Immlde'il 
king; nor could ke conceive ‘a religion without 
bishops.’ Charles's an.swer to the Grand Ileuion- 
strance was of Hyde’s composing, so were most 
of the subsequent able manife.stoea; and though 
in a midniglit interview with the king he declined 
to take St John’s post of solicitor -general, thence- 
forward. with Falkland and Colepener, he formed a 
veritable privy-council. If only they had known 
everything, if only their advice had always been 
followed ! but no, the attempted arrest of the five 
menihev.s had neither their privity- nor their ap- 
proval. Still, Hyde headed tlie royalist opposition 
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in tlie Commons, till, in May 1642, he slipped away, 
mill followed CharleH into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Edyehill ; iu 1643 was knighted, and made Clian- 
celhir of the BYoheqner ; in March 1643 attended 
the Prince of 'Wales to the west of England; and 
with him a twelvemonth later passed on to idcilly 
and dense, y. In Boilly, on ISth May 1046, he com- 
nienced his history ; in Jersey he tarried two whole 
yeais. From No\'emljur 1649 till March 1851 he 
was engaged in a fruitless einhassy to Spain; next 
for nine years he lilleil the olfice of a ‘ Caleh Balder- 
stone ’ in the needy, greed, y, faction, s little court of 
Charles II. , sometime, s with ‘ neither clothes nor 
fire to preserve him from the sharpness of the 
season, and with not three aona in the world to 
buy a fagot.’ 

Charles had made him High Cliancellor in 1658, 
and at the lle.storation lie was conlirmed in that 
dignity, in November 1660 being created Baron 
Elyde, and in the following Apiil Earl of Clarendon. 
To this iieriud helong.s the .strangest episode in all 
his autohiography. In November 1650 his daughter 
Anne (16,38-71), then lady-in-waiting to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, had entered into a Hccrefc marriage- 
contract with the king’s brother, James, Duke of 
York ; and nine niontfi.s later tlioy were privately 
miirried at her father’s hoiiso. He, on learning the 
news, if news indeed it was, burst into a passion of 
the coarse, St invective against lier — it were moio 
charitable to suiipose he was acting a part, not 
really less ioalons for his dan.g liter’s honour than 
for the dignity of the royal house. Anyhow, iieojde 
fancied that in Catlioriuu of Bragauza he purposely 
.selected a harreii Inlde for the king, that so Ills own 
daughter might some da,y come to tiie throne. Nor 
as chief minister was lie otherwise poiiular. A 
bigoted ehui'oluuan, a thorougli Conservative, and 
always a lawyer, he would fain have restored tilings 
to the quo of twenty years earlier. lie loved 
a Papist little better than a sectary, so would have 
nought of Charles’s toleration. lie looked sourly 
on CharloH'K vices, yet stooiied to imjiose Cliarles^s 
mistress on Charles’s queen. Ho could not satisfy 
the Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
tlieir own broken fortunes ; he did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of Dun- 
kirk, the Dutch wav, the very Plague and Great 
Fire, all heiglitened his unpopularity; and thongh 
in 1063 he weathered Lord Bristol’s frivolous charges 
against him, iu jkiigust 1667 he fell an etisy un- 
lamented victim to a court cabal. The great seal 
was taken from him ; impeachmeut of high-treasou 
followed ; and ora 29th November, at Charlc.s'.s 
bidding, he quitted the kingdom for France. All 
but murdered at Evreux by some English sea- 
men, at last the old man .settled at Montpellier, 
where ami at Moulius he spent nearly six tranquil 
years. Then moving to Itoueii, he sent a last 
piteoas entreaty that Charles ivould permit him to 
‘ die in his own country and among his own chil- 
<lren ; ’ nay, at Kouen must lie die, on 9th December 
1674. No monument marks his grave in 'West- 
minster Abbey. 

Men’s estimates of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southey calls him ‘the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen George Brodie, ‘ a miserable sycopliaut 
and canting hypocrite. ’_ The truth lie.s soiiiewhere 
between the two verdicts, Init Southey’s is much 
tile truer of the two. Tlie failings and merits of 
the statesman are mirrored in his' great History of 
the licbelUoii in England (3 vols. 1704-7), with its 
supplement and continuation, more faulty ami less 
valuable — tlio History of the Civil War in Ivaland 
{ 1721 ), and the Life of Edward > Earl of Clarmidon 
(3 vuis. 17S9). An apology more than a lii, story, a 
vindication of liiinself and of Charles I,, it is not, 
does not profess to be, impartial ; it suppresses the 
truth, where the trutJi seemed unfavourable; and 


it is grossly inaoonrate— the result of a fallible 
memory. But, Mr Green notwithstanding, it does 
not ‘by deliberate and malignant falsehood’ pervert 
the whole action of Cl.arendon’s adversaries ; care- 
less and ungenerous he might he, wilfully disliunust 
he was nut. And what though bis style bo prolix 
and redundant, though it ‘.suffocate us by the 
length of its periods,’ his splendid stateliness, liis 
anecdotic talent, liia development of motives, and, 
above all, his marvellous skill in portraiture (sliown 
he.stiu the character of his dear friend Falkland), 
liave rendered the history a classic, imperishahle 
where dr\-a.s-dnst chronicles have perished. The 
best and late.st edition is that by W. Diuin Maoray 
(6 vols. O.vford, Clarendon Press, 1889). 'VYe liai'e, 
besides, twenty-five essays by Clarenclon, bis Con- 
tcinplatioiis on the Psalms (begun in 1647, and 
linislied, like the Life, during lii.s .second e.xile), 
several controversial writings, and 3 vols. of his 
State Papers (1767-86; calendared, 1872-76). 

See Baiike’.s able analysis of the History; ivoiks cited 
under Ch.vules I. and Cn.vniES II. ; the Hon. Agar- 
EIKs’s ffistortad Inquiry nspcctiiiy the Character of 
Clarendon (1827); Lady Theiesa Lewis’s Lives of ike 
Fi lends and Contempnvarks of Clarendon ( 3 vols. 1852 ) ; 
two articles by Mr Peter Bnyne in tlio Cuidcmporury 
Itci’kw (1876); and the Life of Clarendon, by T. H. 
Lister (3 vol,<.. 1S38). 

ClareiKloii, GisoiiOB William Fuedeeicjc 
V iLLlEU.S, Eaul of, a great English diplomatist, 
was horn in London, 12th January 1800. He was 
a descendant of that Thomas 'Villiers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, who mariied the lieiress of tlie 
lust Lord Clarendon of the Hyde funiily (1752), and 
was made Baron Hyde (1756) and Earl of Claren- 
don (1776). Having studied at Cambridge, he 
early entered the diplomatic .service, and in 1833 
was appointed amliassador at bladrid, where ho 
acquired great influence, wliich lie employed 
in helping Esjiartero to establish the fjovern- 
ment of Hpain on a coiistitutienal basis. On 
the death of his uncle, the third earl of the 
second creation, without issue, in 1838, lie suc- 
ceeded to the title, and in 1840 was made 
Lord Privy Seal under Melbourae, When the 
Whig ministry was broken up in 1841 he became 
an active member of the opposition ; but warmly 
sniiported Sir Hubert Peel and bis own brother, 
Cliai'les Pelliam Villiers, iu the agitation for the 
abolition of the corn Iaw.s. Under Lord John 
Russell’s preiuierBbii) he became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1846, and the following year was 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He entered 
upon bis duties in trouidous times. The insurrec- 
tionary follies of ISniitli U’Brien and his coadjutors 
might liave set the whole country in a blaze but 
for the prompt and decisive measures which the 
new viceroy adopted, and which soon restored 
general tranquillity. At the same time, his tact 
and impartiality contributed to allay and reconcile 
the exasperations of party, though it did not avert 
the bitter hatred of tlie Orangemen. He was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 1848, and 
iie.xt year received the coveted honour of the garter. 
When the RuskbU cabinet resigned iu 1852, Claren- 
don was replaced by the Earl of Eglinton, but on 
the formation of tlie Aberdeen ministry next year 
was intrusted with the portfolio of the Foreign 
Office. It was thus upon his shoulders that the 
resiimisibility for the Crimean war actually fell. 
Mr Itoobuck’s resolution in 1853 cost him Ids office, 
which, however, he soon resimied at Palmerston’s 
desire, and he sat at the Congress of Paris. Lord 
John Russell was Foreign Secretary from 1859 to 
1865, but became Premier on Palmerston’s deatJi, 
when Clarendon 'returned to the Foreign Office. 
Next year he retired with his colleagues, to resume 
the same office in Gladstone's government in 1868, 
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wliicli lie retained till lii^ death, 27th June 1S70. 
Lord Clarendon iva^ a man of singnlarlj' genial and 
charniiug niatmers, who added liy his rare tact and 
Iierfect temper an unwonted grace tu tlie diftieulty 
and invidiuuhiie.ss of diplomacy. 

Clarendon Pre.ss. See Look-tkade. 

Clarens, a heautiful SwDa village on the Lake 
of Geneva, 31 milei SE. of Vevey by rail. 

Claret (Fr. daird), a term originally applied 
to wines of a light-red colour, but wliic'h is. now 
Used in England as a general name for the red 
wines of Ilunleau.x (fpv. ). The name as used in 
England is unknown in France. 

Clarctie, Jules (properly Ar..si:NEAi!SAUD), a 
Versatile Frencli writer and popular noielist, born 
at Limoges, ,Sd December H!40. tViiile still a 
schoolboy at the Lyece Cunajiarte in Paris, he pub- 
lished a novel, and ere long his facile and clever 
pen made him one of the must important art and 
dramatic critics and political writeis on the Paris 
press. His short story Fieirilh (18ti3) had tlic 
honour to he praised h}’ George Sand ; and Ins 
novels, MadciiiuiscUe Cadicnurc (18(io), and Cn 
Ataatisin, renamed later Ilobcd Hand ( 1806), gained 
general applause. Meantime lie contiuueil his 
caieer as a jnurn.alist, althougdi he suffeied .some- 
times fiom the inipei'ial oensui'ship. During the 
FraneQ-German war he sent a series of reniarkahle 
letters to the Itappel and Opinion JS^atiunalc, and 
aeniiired the materials for a later series of bright 
and vigorous anti-German hooks of an historical 
character ; Sistoire da la Bdvolutiou de 1870-71 
(new ed. 6,vola. 1875-76); Lea JPrussiens diet Eux, 
(1872) ; and Criig Ans apres, I' Alsace ct la Lorraine 
depuis V Annexion ( 1876 ). He dlstinguislied himself 
by ilia conduct during the .siege of Paris, awl showed 
that he jiossesaed also liigh talent for affahs. His 
more important later novels are Madeleine Berlin 
(ISOS) ; Ze Train 17 (1877) ! Monsieur le Ministre, 
an enorinou.s success (1881); Le Million (1882); 
Michel Bcrthier ( 1883) ; and Le Briiiee Zilak ( 1884). 
He drat found a linn footing on the stage with hi.'- 
picUires of tlte gloat Revolution, Lcs Museadins 
( 1874 ), Le Bigiment dc Champagne ( 1877 ), and Lee 
Mirabeait (I87S); and in 1885 he succeetiecl M. 
Perrin as Direotor of tire Thefttre Francais. An 
English tran.slation of his Life of Claniille Des- 
luoulins was pnihJished in 1876. 

C'lai'lfication is the process of clearing a fluid 
from a turhid condition, as in the case of Beer 
( ej. V, ), or ill the action of gelatin in fining British 
wdnes. Natural wateis containing much organic 
luattm in mechanical .su.spensiou and in chettiical 
solution are clarified hy the addition of n little 
alum, which is precipitated with the organic 
matter, and the water then hecoines healthy and 
refreshing. Liijuids are often clarified b}’ straining 
tlrrough sevei'al layers of clntli, or tlirougli sand or 
charcoal. The use of the Clearing Nut (q.v.) for 
clarifyiirg water is general in India. A very 
interesting and useful method of clarification is 
that in winch a ‘centrifugal’ i.s employed. Tills 
consists of a circular vessel provided with an outlet 
in the centre and also at the circuniferenoe, anti 
which is so constructed as to he capahle of being- 
made to revolve at a very high speed, \yhen the 
muddy liquid is placed in the vessel, and the whole 
caused to revolve, it is found that the particles of 
dust, mud, or other matter fly to the circumference, 
maving tire liquid in tire centre praoticaily clear. 
By suitable arraugeiuents the clear liquid' can be 
drawn ofT. 

Clarinets or_ Clakionet, a wind-instrmnent, 
usually of wood, in which the sound is produced by 
a single thin reed. It is supposed to liave been 
invented in 1690 by Joseph Christo]iii Denner, at 
N uremherg, tliongh .some authoritie.s trace its exist- 


ence to medieval time;-. Since its invention it ha^ 
undergone many changes and improveiueiit.s, and 
the modern clarinet, from the extent, quality, and 
variety of its tone, i.s one of the most perfect of 
wiml-instrumeiits. The tube of the instrument is 
cylindrical, ending in a bell, with holes to be 
covered by the fingers and left- 
Iiand thumb ; and ]cey.s, genei-ally 
thirteen in numher, to .supply the 
additional tones and half-tones. 

The mouthpiece is cone-shaped, 
flattened on one side to form a 
table for tlie reed ; in the table F 
a square opening about an inch 
long and half an incli wide ( a in 
flg.), on uliieli the reeil Is fastened 
hy the lower and thicker end ( b in 
lig.). The table being .slightly 
irved towards the jioint, a gap Is 


Clnrinot : 

«, uioulliplece, linck 
vleiv, wiUi iDDii 
rciiiovea ; !), the 
same with n-cd 
attaclad. 


left between the end of the reed 
and the mouthpiece ; and the sound 
depends on the vibration of tlie 
reed ag.ain.st this curved table. 

The reed m a thin slip from a tall 
grass {Anindo saliva] grown in 
ti[)ain. The clarinet has two prin- 
cipal regi.ster.s — viz. the lower, 
called the elialumeau, from E in 
the hass stave to Bb in the treble ; 
ami the upper, of a diflerent 
cjuality, from Btj treble .stave to C| 
above the stai’e. Anotlier octave 
liigber can be played by cross- 
fingeiing, but beyond G tlie notes 
are not ver.v efteotive. Tlie ditl'er- 
ence between the lower and upper 
registers is an interval of atwelfth, 
which gives the clarinet a much 
greater com]mss than tlie flute, for 
uihtance, which is an octave-.scnled 
instrument. The upper register 
is fingered exactly like the lower, 
except that tlie Bo key ( the highest 
on the tube, e in lim) is kept open 
by the thumb of the left hand. The Boeliiii modi- 
fication of lingering- (see Flute) lias been applied 
to the clarinet, but is not so .suitable to it as to 
octa\-e-scaled imstmiiieiits. 

The ordinary difficulties of the fingering aie so 
much intensified iii playing in keys with many 
sharps or flats, that in orolie.stra.s it Is usual to have 
inati-umeuffi of different pitch to simplify the key. 
These are usually the Ab, Bb, and G clarinets, 
though the latter is gradually going- out of u.se. 

In military reed-baiuls the Bb clarinet is tlie 
leading instmment, with the addition of one or two 
smaller clarinets in Eb to assist in the sliarper 
pas.sages (see Baud). Clarinets in various other 
keys have been introduced but .seldom used, 

Mozart. Beetlioven, Meudelssolm, IVebei-, hleyer- 
beer, Spohr, and Rossini liave made extensive use of 
the clarinet in the orclie.stral coiii 2 iu.Hition.s, tliougli 
some of the parts written for tlie iii.struiiieiiL, 
especially in the overtures to Seminmida, Otc/lo, 
and Gazza Ludra by Rossini, are so difficult as to 
be almost unjilayable. 

A tenor olai'-iiiet, knou-n as the Bas.set-Horn 
(q.v), is also u.sed in orchestral music. The Bass 
Clarinet is an instrument of the same construction 
as the ordinary clarinet, an octave lower, usually 
pitched ill Bb. It is also used in orchestral and 
military bands. 

Clark, SiK Andbew, a disUnguislied pliy.siciaii, 
was born at Aberdeen, 28th October 1826, and edu- 
cated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. After an uiiusu- 
ally brilliant c,areer as a .student of medicine at 
Edinbni-g-li, be a.s.sEted Dr Hughes Bennett and Dr 
Kobert Knox the anatomist, and next had charge 
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foi hnir years of the patliolo^ijeal department at the 
Ha-'hir Naval Hospital. After gracluathig- at Aber 
(leeii in 1854, he settled in London, where lie 
acquired a high rej)uLatiou for hia skill in the 
treatment of diseases affecting the respiratory, 
renal, and digestive organs. Among his patients 
ivere .some of the most eminent men in the political 
and literary world of his time, and ho will live in 
remembrance as the ‘ l)elo\-cd physician ’ of George 
Eliot. He is President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Honorary Ecllow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in Trelaml, and Consulting Physician 
to the Loudon Hosiiital; and is besides LL.D. of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, a Eellow of the Royal 
Society, and a baiwiet since 18S.S. Hi.s favourite 
work lias been clinical teaching at the London 
Hospital, for which Holl i]aiiiLed his portrait, 
just lini.shed before that arti.sP,s lamented death. 
Although his professional success has left him 
scant leisure for writing, he has made miiueroiis 
imimrtant oontrihutions to medical science, both 121 
papers contributed to the special journals and in 
such books as Euicleuces of the Arrestment of 
Fhthisis, Lceturcs on the Anatomy of the Lung, Tkc 
Theory of Asthma, The History of JDry Pleurisy hi 
relation to Lung Disease, llenal Inculcgiuici/, The 
Anwmia ufOirh, Neurasthenia, amX hi ucous Jbiseasc 
of the Colon. 

Clark, Bm Jajium, pbysieuin, was born at 
Cullen, Ranlihliu-e, 14th l)e(‘e 22 iher 1788. He 
took the degree of M.A. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, and ejite 2 'ed as a iiai'y suigeon ii 2 1809— 
a position _ he hold until 1815. At Rome lie 
practised ciglit years as a pliysieian ; but in 1826 
lie settled in London, On tlie accession of (,Jneen 
Victoria, Clark, who for two years previously had 
acted as pliysiciaii to the Llucliess of Kent, was 
apijointed iihysician in ordinary to Her hlajesty, in 
1838 being created a baronet. He was aiitlior of 
a work On the Influence of Olimuie in the Cure of 
Chronie Diseases (1829), and A Treatise on Pulmon- 
ary Consumption (1835). He died June 29, 1870. 

€lrtrk, TuoM.ts, cliemist, was born at Ayr in 
1801, and .studied at Ayr Academy. He became a 
chemist in Glasgow, lectured on ’'cliomistry there, 
and in 1833 beeanie jirofessor at Marischal College. 
Aberdeen. He fell into ill-lieaUli in 1843, and died 
27 th November 1867. His name is specially re- 
membered for his discovery of the , soap-test for 
havdnes.s in waters, tind his methoil of softening 
water by means of caustic lime. Sec ’Wateu. 

Clsii’k, William George, an eminent scholar 
and man of letters, ivas born in March 1821, and 
educated at Sedbergh and Shrewsbury under Ken- 
nedy. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1840, and, graduating second ohussic in 1844, was 
elected follow of his college, where he resided 
till his retirement in 1873. He had been ordained 
in 1858, but wrote to liis bi.sbop rc.signing hi.s 
order.s in 1869, and published his reasons in a 
remarkable pamphlet, The Present Dangers of 
the Church of England. He acted long as tutor- 
in his college, and was public orator in tlie univer- 
sity from 1857 to 1869. He died at York, 6th 
November 1878, bequeathing to Trinity College 
property to endow a lecturesliip on English litera- 
ture, to which Mr Go-sso was appointed in 188,3. 
Clark travelled in Bpain, Greece, Italy, _ and 
Poland, during the long vacations, and published 
lively accounts of his experiences. In 1850 he 
helped to edit the Sabrhice Corolla, himself con- 
tributing some of the most linished versions therein. 
He also edited the linst series of Canibridgo Essays 
(1835), and loiig noted as one of the editors of the 
Journal of Philology. Other works were his edi- 
tion of George Brimley’s Essays (1858), and Lec- 


tures on the Middle Ages and the Pevimd of Learning 
(1872). His greatest work was the famous Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare { 9 vol.s. 1863-66 ), planned by 
Clani, and prepared in collahm-ation witli Mr 
Glover and afterwards ISIr Aldis Wright. Its text 
was reprinted in the popular ‘Globe Edition' 
(1864). Clark’.s pi-ojeoted edition of Aristophanes 
was mihajipily left unfinished. 

Clarke, Adam, We.sleyaii divine, was hora 
ahout 1762, at Moyheg in County Londonderry. 
Under John Wesley’s influence he studied at King.s- 
wood, near Bristol, and began to preach in 1782. 
Like his hrethren, lie inovetl from place to place, 
from the Channel Island.s to Shetland, hut after 
1805 lived mostly in London. Althongli peri- 
patetic ]jreaching i.s .scarcely conducive to sehohar- 
sliip, Clarke contrived to find time for exten.sive 
study of the classics, the Fathers, oriental lan- 
guages, and naUn-.al .science. Aberdeen gave him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1808, and many learned 
societies admitted him to meinhei.shi]). His first 
work was a Bibliographiccd Dictionary (8 vol.s. 
1802-6). Tlie Board of Comniissioners on the 
Public Records selected him to edit Rymer's 
Picdcra, lint his health obliged him to abandon 
the work before be had finished the second volume. 
He also edited and abridged sevei-al other works, 
but the great work of Ids life was his edition of 
the Holy Keviptnres (8vols. 1810-26) with a com- 
luentary, into which were coinpre.ssecl all tlie 
results of hi.s varied reading. Wliile orthodox in 
essentials, Clarke had some unusual notions. 
Tims, he denied the etei-nal sonshij) of Christ 
while maintaining his divinity ; held that Judas 
repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of 
Eve was a baboon, not a .serpent. He died August 
26, 1832. See bis Life (3 vuls. 1833). 

Clarke, Charles and Mary Coivden, one 
of the most ainiahlo among the pairs of English 
wrilens. Cliarles was hoi-n l’6th December 1787, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, where his father kept a school 
at which Keats was a pupil. His name is iin- 
jieribhahly linked witli the dawning genius of the 
poet — but .seven years younger than himself — who 
in a poetical e]>ist]e ( 1816) addresses Clarke as 'you 
who fii-st taught me all the sweets of song.’ He 
eju-ly imbibed a passion for the theatre, and after 
his parents' retirement to Ramsgate, continued to 
lay frequent visits to London, where he formed the 
liendship of Leigh Hunt, Slielley, Hazlitt, Cliarles 
and Marj' Lamb. After his fatliei-’s death in 1820, 
he became a bookseller in London, and ore long 
partner as music publisher with Alfred Novello, 
u'ho.se .slater, Mary Victoria (lioin 1809), he mai-i-ied 
in July 1828. A year later Mrs Cowden Clarke 
began her famous Concordance to Shakespeare's 
Plays, published after sixteen yoai's’ toil in 1845. 
The married life of tlie pair was exceptionally 
happy, and they enjoyed the warm friendsliip of 
jjiost London men of letters, fi-om Lamb and 
Hazlitt down to Douglas Jerrolil, Macready, and 
Cliarleb Dickens. In 1834 Clarke began that 
twenty years’ course of public lectures on Sliake- 
speare and other dramatists and poets which 
brought him so mucli celebrity and profit. He read 
adinirahly, and put the fruit of much sound study 
and profound thought into the preparation of the 
lectures. Some of liis coui'ses of lectures were puli- 
lished, as his Shakespeare Characters, chiefly those 
Subordinate (1863), and Moliire Characters [1S65). 
In 1859 ho pufili.slied Cannhia Minora, a volume of 
fair original verse, and in 1863 he edited the poems 
of George Herbert. The joint productions of tlie 
Iiair were the valuable Shakespeare Key ( 1879) ; an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works with good if some- 
what verbose annotations (1869), now re-issued as 
Cassell's Illustrated Shukcipeare ; and BecoUcetions 
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nf lV/‘ite/s (1878), a clianniiig anti genial Look, full 
of reminiscences of Keats, Lamb, anti other famous 
men. In 1856 they rvent to live at Nice, but 
removed in 1861 to Cjenoa, rvliere Charles died .six- 
teen years later, IStli Mareli 1877. Mrs Cowden 
Clarke alone wrote several novels, volunies of verse, 
and other works, Uf these the best known are 
T/te Girlhood of tihukospeards ffcromcs (1850), and 
World-noted tf'oinen ( 1857 ). See Diary Cowden 
Clarke's S/io/'l 2Itnioir of her Hitshaml (1387). 

Clarke, Edw.ved I).a.niel, traveller and author, 
born at Willingdon in Su.s.sex m 1769, studied at 
Cambridge, and from 1790 to 1799 was emiiloyed as 
tutor and travelling'-conrpauion in sei eial noble- 
men's families, making the tour of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799 
he set out on an extensive tour witlr a young irrarr 
of fortrrne ; they traver.sed Denmark, Norway, 
.Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Eussia, the country of 
the Don-Cossacks, Tartary, Asia Dlitror-, Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, and did not retirrn to Eitgl.md till 
1802, In 1807 Clarke began a course of lectrries on 
rrrineralogy at Carrrhridge. He presented to the 
university library a irumber of valuable irtavbles 
collected duriirg Iri.s traveks ; Iris mantr.scripts he 
•sold to Oxford ; and the nniveraity of Carttbridge 
purchased hi.s collection of minerals. Ordained in 
1805, he held two living.? frotrr 1809 rrntil his death, 
9th March 1822. His Travels (6 voD. 1810-23) 
were received with extraordinary favour; his 
other work.?, cltieliy on antirptarian .subjects and 
rninerahrgy, are now of little value. See his Life, 
by Bhilrop Otter (1826), 

Clarke, Hvde, an English iinanoier and philo- 
logist, born in London in 1815, was employed as a 
civil engineer in the improvenrent of ^lorecambe 
Bay and Barrow, and next in tire promotion of 
telegraplr and railway service in L'pper India. He 
beoamo cotton courrcillor in Turkey, and in 1808 
founded the Council of Foreign Bondholdeif!, whose 
allair.? he administered for .some year.?. He has done 
much to promote the Anthropological Institute and 
the Press Fund. His s\ritiiigs include books and 
pamphlets on railways, foreign loans, banking, 
mytliology, and comparative pliilolo'fyj especially 
the native American languages and their supposed 
connection with tho.se of the Old World. Unfor- 
tunately Ids views are much more original than 
.sound, and mo.st of his generaliaation.s have failed 
to commend them.?elves to really .scientific philolo- 
gists. Among his books are Tha Frc-Hcllcnia Inhab- 
itants of Asia Minor (1864), Tha Mediterranean 
Populations from Autonomous Coins (1882), &c. 

Clarke, Jajees FP.BEM.itf, theologian, was 
born in Hanover, New Hampshire, and studied at 
Harvard and Cambridge Divinity School. He be- 
came a Unitarian pastor, and in 1841 founded the 
Church of the Disciple-s at Boston. From 1867 to 
1871 he held a chair of Natural Theology in Ilarvaixl 
Univer-sity. He died 8th June 1888. He assisted 
in preparing the memoirs of the DIarcluones.9 Ossoli; 
and among his numerous works are hooks on the 
forgivene.ss of sin, on prayer, and on orthodo.xy. 
Steps of Belief { 1870 ), Ten Great Eeliqions ( 1871-83 ), 
Common Sense in llcUgion (1879), Manual of Uni- 
tarian Belief (W8i), and Vexed Questions (1886). 

Clarke, Dp, S.vmuel, an eminent philosopher 
and theologian, was born at Norwich, October 11, 
1675, and educated at Cains College, Cambridge. 
The system of Descartes at tliat time held almost 
universal sway ; but this failing to satisfy his mind, 
he adopted the views of his contemporary and 
friend Newton, and expounded them in the notes 
to his edition of Rohault’s Physics. Along with 
philo.sophy he pursued the study of theology and 
philolog.Y. Chaplain from 169S to Bishop Moore 
of Norwich, in 1706 he became chaplain to Queen 


Anne, and in 1709 rector of St James's, 'VD'estuiin..,ter. 
By his work on the Trinity (1712), in which hf 
denied that that doctrine was held by the early 
church, he raised a violent and proti'acted contro- 
versy (in which Waterland was his chief oppon- 
ent). The upper house of Convocation, desirou' of 
avoiding controver.sy, rested content witli an ex- 
planation, anything hut satisfactory, and a pio- 
mi.se from Clarke to he silent for the future on that 
subject. His views were of the kind known as 
Scini-Arian (see AP.IU.S). For the rest, Clarke was 
a vigorous nntagoni.st of tire Deists of hi.s time ; he 
wrote against materialism, empiricism, and necessi- 
tarianism ; and against Dodwell niaintauied the 
essential immortality of the .soul. Ho taught tliat 
the fundamental trutlis of morals, arising out of the 
fitness or unlitness of certain relations, were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of matliematics. 
Space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immaterial being. His most famous 
work is Discourse conccrniiiij the Banff and Atfri- 
hutes of Qod, originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-5. 
They were expressly in answer to Holihes, Spinoza, 
Blount, and other freethinkers, and contained the 
famous and elaborate demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God, often, hut inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument, on which his fame as a the- 
ologian largely rests. At the instigation of the 
Prinee.ss of Wales, Clarice entered into a keen 
correspondence with Leibnitz on space and time, 
and their relations to God, and on moral freedom. 
This corre.spondence was imhlishcd under tlie title 
of Collection of Papers which passed between Dr 
Clarke and Mr Leibnitz ( 1717 ). He was not merely 
a keen dialectician and a man of great strength of 
mind, but was posse.ssed of great general ability. 
He published several collections of nuich admired 
sermons and innuinerahio pamijhlets, besides a 
posthumous Exposition of the Chuvnh Catechism 
and a beautiful edition of Cinsar (1712); that of 
Homer (1729-32) was completed by his ,son. He 
died 17th Slay 1729. A collected edition of his 
works appealed in 4 vols. (1738-42), with a Life 
hv HoadJy. His friend Whiston also wrote a Life 
(1741). 

Clarkson, Thomas, philanthropist, the sou of 
a clerical scliouhuaster at Wisbeach, u'hero he was 
born, March 28, 1760. From Et Paul’s Scliool be 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, wlicre he 
took a good degree in 1/83. His introduction to 
the chief intereHt of his life was his gaining a 
prizo fov a Latin e.ssay in 1785, on the que.stion, 
‘ Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will?' which, in an English translation 
(1786), was widely read, Clarkson henceforward 
devoted himself with indefatigable energy to a 
vigorous crusade against African slavery, both by 
an incessant shower of essays, pamphlets, and 
reports, and by visiting the chief towns of England 
and even Paris to form association,?. DVillierforce 
brouglit the subject before parliament in 1787. 
On March 25, 1807, the law for the snppre.ssion of 
the slave-trade passed tlie legislature— the occasion 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet : ‘ Clarkson, it was an 
obstinate hill to olimh,’ and Clarkson next wrote a 
History of the Rise, Prom-ess, and Ai-eomplishment 
of the Abolition of the African Slave-trade (2 vols. 
1808). On the formation of the Anti-.slavery 
Society in 1823, for the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, he became one of its leading members, 
and had the liappines-s to see the ohjeot of its efforts 
attained in the August of 1833. Ete took an acti^'e 
jjart in other benevolent schemes, particularly in 
e-stablishing institutions for seamen in seaport 
towns similar to the Sailors’ Homes. He was in 
deacon’s orders in the Church of England, but all bis 
life kept close to the Society of Friends, although 
he never joined its ranks, tie died at Playford 
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Hall, neai' fii&'H’icli, Septumber 20, 1346. See Lives 
Ijy Taylor (1839 and 1870) and Elines (1854). 

Clai’y lit'l(ii'iiit), a native of boutlieni 

Europe, wUicli has lieeii uiilUvated from a \ery 
early period for its ai'oinatic and other properties, 
it is a biennial (2 feet), uith clauimy stem, large, 
heart-shaped, rough, doubly ureiiate leaves, and 
ivliorls of ]iale-blua (lowers in loose teriiiiiml spikes, 
with large eolonred hr, acts. Clary i.s anti-spasinodic 
and sliuinlabing, and ia used for seasoning soups, 
ami in cuufeetiuiiery, wliile a fermented wine is 
prepared from its llowera. — A Britislr .species of 
.Salvia {S. Vci'bcnam] is sometimes called Wild 
Clary; A jimteu.tix, iMeadow Clary; and S', hor- 
iiiimiin, Anmial Clary. See S.ViiE. 

£/la.SSiC.s. The term I'ht'sski was originally 
applied to tliusa oitizaim of Koine that belonged to 
tlie first and iniwt iulluoutial of the si.v tlossea into 
whieli Seio-ins 'I'nllius diviiled the population. As 
eariy a.s the .second century after Christ it is 
applied figuratively by Clellius to writei.s of the 
higlieat rank, and this mode of designation has 
, silica been very generally adopted both in lileia- 
tuiB and art. Most natiims have bad at some 
one time a more tlian usually rich ;uid abuiulaut 
outburst of literature, and they usually style this 
the Classical period of tlicdr literature, and its 
most distiugutslied writers their Clussics, Tliim, 
in Latin literature the classical period may be 
regarded as oxtemling from tire time of Varro, 
Cicero, and Lucretius, from about 80 B.C'., to tlie 
time of ifuveiuU and .Suetonina, about 180 a.ij. ; 
and ia dii’idud into a Cohkn and a Siher Age. But 
as the ijreiit produetioiis of the writers iiud artists of 
auticinity have continued to be looked ujiou by 
moderns as models of perfeotiou, tlie word classics 
lias 001110 to designate, in a narrower sense, the 
best writers of (ireeoo and Koine, and ‘idassicat’ to 
mean nmeli the same as ‘ancient.’ The iiuostion 
of the relative value in modern education of the 
study of the classics in this sense has hueii much 
discussed (see EiiUCATIoN). For Classicism as 
ojiposed to Koiuaiitieism, see l{oJi.tSTicis.\t. 

CljlHtic Hocks (Lr. klastus, ‘hroken’) are 
rocks eoniposed of fiagmontal malerials. The term 
iiicluilos all rouks or a secondary or derivative 
oriijm — i.o. rocks like conglomerate, .saiiilstone, 
shiue, &c‘., which have been formed out of the 
remains of previoinsly existing rocks. Besides the 
large class of saiul-und-geavcl rocks, it also em- 
braces many rocks of organic origin, such as certain 
Liumsto/ies (i[.v.), eoniposed of the debris of shells, 
corals, &c. ; CwUs (((.v,), made up of tlie remains of 
plants ; some Ironstones (ipv, ), coasisUiig in whole 
or in pai't of organic dchiis. Fragmental volcanic 
rocks, such as 'luff (ii.v. ) and Agglonicratc 
come also into the same division. 

€hui(Ic lowaljic (properly named Claude 
Gelled), a celebrated landscape-painter, was a 
native of Lorraine, and born in 1600. Accoriling 
to Baldiiiuoci, a relative who travelled as a lace- 
dealer took Claude when .still a boy to Italj', hut 
deserted him in Rome. However, he soon found 
euHiloymont in grinding colours, and doing other 
menial services for Agostino Tossi, a landscape- 
painter, from whom he gained some knowledge of 
art. He seenns next to have .studied under CTodfi-ey 
Wiials at Naples, and after some time spent in 
•u'anilering through vai'ious portions of Europe, he 
finally settled at Koine in 1627. Here lie made his 
way slowly witii the public, and it rvas about ten 
yeai’s afterwards that he received a commission 
h-om Cardinal Bentivoglio, rvho iutroduecd liim to 
Pope IJrbiin VIII., for whom lie executed four 
landscapes, two of wliioli, ‘ La Fete Villageoise ’ and 
‘Un PortdeMeran Soleil Coueliant,’ both dated 
1629, are now in the Louvre. His position was 


now assured, and Ids ivorks were iiuicli sought after. 
During his later years he sufi'ered from gout and 
other maladies, and died in Novemher 1682. 

Claude's landscapes, which miiiilier aiiout four 
lumdred, are found in the chief galleries of Italy, 
France, .Spain, .and Geiaimny, and in particular 
England, which, according to Dr Waagen, contains 
lifty-foiir paintings by Claude. Four of bis Ijest 
winks — the landscapes known as ‘ Mmniiig,’ ‘Noon,’ 
‘Evening,’ and ‘ Twilight ’—aie in tlie imperiiil 
gallery at St Petersburg. The pauitiiig on which 
Claude liiiuself set the bigbcst value is tlie ‘ Villa 
Mailama.’ He kept it as a study, and refused to 
sell it, even when Pope Clement IX. oii'ered for it 
aa much gold coin as would nn er the eanvoi!. As 
Claude's paintings have always commanded very 
liigli prices, many copies and imitations have been 
hiiposed on Imyeis. This was the c-ise ei en during 
the artist’s lifetime ; for ho set high prices on his 
works. It lias been stated that it wa.s in order to 
stop the fraudulent trade carried on in bis name 
that he collected the .sketches of his pictures in six 
lioiiks titled Liliri VcriUitis, wliicli aie now in the 
lilirary of the Duke of Devimsliiie ; but these Mere 
probably e-xeciitod biniply' to puc-serve a reconl of 
the works and of tbem destination. They weie 
engraved in mezxolint by Earloiii, and it was iu 
rivalry with these prints' that Turner executed his 
celebrated Liber Stuihormn. 

Claude was an earnest, indefatigable student of 
iiatmc, of wldcb, however, he possessed a far less 
close and .scientific knowledge than is evinced by 
the works of many uiodeni Uuidseiipe-paiuters. 
He was restricted iii !ii,s laiige of snbjeot.s and 
effects, and lie bad little synipatliy with nature iu 
her wilder and sterner iiieods. On the other liaiul, 
his composition, if ratlier formal, is always grace- 
ful and well considered ; liis colour is singularly 
mellow and liarmouious; and us n eky-paintcr his 
rvork is full cf doliciioy and great tenderneas of 
gradation and aerial fpiality. Claude iirodnoed 
aliout thirty etchings, the best of which are clis- 
tinguished by great teclmieal skdl, reCnement, and 
freedom. Hamerteii has pronounced ‘Le Bouviar' 
to be in many ways ‘ the finest landscape eteliiiig 
in the world,’ His plate.s have been recently 
roprodiieed by Ainand-Diiraud, and they are cata- 
logued by' Meaume in Le I’cintrc-Oraveur Fruttretis 
of Itobert-Dmuesnil. His figures, in which he was 
sometimes aided by utlier painters, are in general 
such inferior accessories that he was (vont to say 
he made no eliaige for them when he sold Ins 
pictures. See Itu.skin’s Modci'ii 1‘uinicrs ; Mm 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Olawl Lorrain, an 
Vis et ses CEiwrcs { Paris, 1884) ; Dullea, Claude U 
iomiiH. ( Lend. 1887). 

Clautliaiins, CLAunrus, the latest of the 
great Latin poets, a native of Ale.xandria, fioiir- 
islied in tlie end of the 4tli and beginning of the 
5tli centmy. He wrote first in Greek, which 
apipeavs to have been liis native tongue, though 
he was originally of Roman e.xtraction ; but in 
Gibbon’s words, be ‘assimied in ids mature age tlie 
faniiiiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language ; soared above the heads of bis feeble 
conteni))orai'ieB, and pilaced himself, after an in- 
terval of three Itundred years, among the poets of 
ancient Rome. ’ His poems brought him into such 
reputation that, at the request of the senate, the 
Einperois Arcadius and Honorius erected a statue 
in honour of iiiin in the forum of Trajan. The 
prodnetions of Clandianus that have come down to 
ns consist of two epic poems, Ruptus Proserpince 
and the fragmentary Oiganioniaelda ; besides 
panegyrics on Honorms and Stilicho, Eidyllia, 
Epigrnmmata, and ocoasiaiial poems. Claudiaiius 
disprlays a brilliant fancy, rich colouring, with 
variety and distinctness in his jiictures ; but he is 
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often deficient in taste and {'racefulne.-M. Editions 
of liis works were imlilished bj’ Ge&auer {17o9), 
Burmann (1760), and Jeep (Leip. 1876-79). 

Claildin.S Iii Uoman enipeior, nhose full name 
was Tiberius Claiulivis D i usus Nero Germanicns, was 
the j-ounger son of Diusus, hiotlier of the Emperoi 
Tiberius and Antonia, and was born at Ljons in 
Gaul, 10 li.O. He uas naturally .sickly and inlirm, 
and his education was neglected, or left to be cared 
for by women .and freedmen. His sup])Oseil uii- 
becility saved him from the cruelty of Caligula; 
liut Claudius, in his piivacy, had made consider- 
able progress in the study of history, and wrote in 
Latin and Greek several e.vtensive works now lost. 
After the assassination of Caligula, Ire was found 
by the soldieis in a comer of the palace, where, in 
dread, he had coircealed himself. The prtetorians 
earned him forth, pmolaiiired him emperor, and 
compelled Iris recognition hy the senate and many 
citizens who had hoped to restore the lepuhlic. 
By giving largess to the troops who had raised 
him to the throne, CJarrdins coiiimenced tire 
baneful practice wliich subjected Koine to a mili- 
tary despotism undei the succeeding empeioi-s. 
The first acts of his reign seemed to give promise 
of mild and just government, hut in the year 4*2, 
when a conspiracy agaiust his life was detected, 
his timidity led liiin to yield himself entiiely to 
the guidance of his third and most infamous wife, 
Messalina, who, in concert with the freedmen 
Pallas and Naicissus, practieed cruelties and e.vtor- 
tioiih without restraint, The emperor iiteanwhile 
lived in retirement, partly occupied in his .stirdiea, 
and expended enormous sums in building, e.specially 
in the famous Claudiau Aqueduct (Aqua CliuuHa). 
At the same time lie ruled well though mildly, 
and carried out the enlightened poliey of extending 
eitizen.ship to the ]irovmcials. Abroad his arms 
were victorious. INIamitania was made a Roman 
piovince, the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and the frontier proviiice.s in the east were settled. 
At Iiome the n.xorious emperor continued to be 
governed bv his wi\*es. Tacitus tells us that the 
shameless iles.salina, after abusing lier blind and 
doting husband by a series of the vilest profligacies, 
went HO far as to maiTy herself inrblicly to a 
young lover, on wliicli the einperor, at last awakened 
to her wickedness and his own shame, put her 
to death. He next married his own niece, the 
eqrrally viciorr.s and more cruel Agrippina, who 
procured hia death by poison (54 A.D.) in order to 
aecure the sucoe.ssioii of Nero, her own sou by an 
earlier hu.shand. 

€lan<lill.S, Arnius, a Roman deeemr-ir (451 
and 450 D.c.), who gained the high favonv of bis 
fellow-citizens by Iris ability and activity. In the 
latter year, however, be began to show his veal 
aims towards absolute and illegal power. Tlie 
growing indignation of the Roman populace reached 
a height on acconiit of his grossly tyrannous action 
towards Virginia, darrghter of a respected plebeian 
named Lucius Virginius, who was abroad with the 
army. The proud patrician gained possession of 
the person or the maiden by pretending that she 
was tire born slave of one of bis clieirts. Her lover 
Iciliu.s .summoned her father Virginius from the 
army, but aiiotlrer mock-trial again adjudged the 
girl to be the property of the decemvir’s client. 
To save Ins daughter from dishonour, the unhappy 
father seized a knife and slew her. The popniav 
indignation and the father’s appeal to the army 
overthrew the decemviri, and tire proud Apirius 
was flung into prison, where he died by his own 
band. The story is specially familiar to English 
readers from Macaulay’s Lays. The Claudian Gens 
was one of the most numerous and important of 
the patrician tribes of Rome ; and besides the sons 


and grandsons of tlie decemvir, there were numei 
oils persons of distinction who bore the name oi 
Appms. 

Claus, IvAEL, zoologist, born 2d January 1835, 
at C'assel, became professor successively at Wurz- 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen, and Vienna 
(1873). His principal work is the Grundsiigc der 
Zooluglc {4tli ed. 1878-82). 

Clmis, Santa. See Nicola.s. 

Claii.se, See Deed. 

Clausel, Bertiund, a French marshal, was 
born at Mirepoix, Aricge, 12th December 1772, and 
obtained distiuctiorr iu the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns of Na]ioleoir ; hut more especially as 
coiirmander iu Spain, after the battle of Sala- 
manca iir 1812. Corrderrrned to death as a traitor 
on the return of the Bourbons, Ire was in 1820 per- 
mitted to retrrrn from Aur erica to France; com- 
mairded the army and was governor in Algeria hr 
18,30 ; arrd was made governor general of Algeria in 
1835. He retuiired to France in 1836, voted witli 
the oppositioir iir the Chamber, and died 21at April 
1842. See Alueeia. 

Claiisewitz, Karl von, a very distinguish ed 
Pfns.sian general, whose writings prepared the way 
for a comiilele rer'obrtron in the theory of war, w.as 
bor-rr Ist Jrtne 1780 at Brrrg. He served with dis- 
tinction in several campaigns in the Pr'ussiair arrd 
in tire Rrr-ssran service, in 1815 became chief of a 
Prussian arnry corps, and was nltinrately director 
of the arnry school, and inspector of artillery. He 
died of cholera at Bre.slau, 16th Nor’ernber 18,31. Of 
his rvorks tire best known are his great book on 
war, T’bm ( 3 vols, 4th ed. 1880), arrd bis life 
of Sebarnborst. See bis Life by Schwartz (Berlin, 
1877). 

Clausius, Rudolf, a great German physicist, 
bom 2d January 1822 at Koslirr in Pomerania. 
He studied at Berlin, and afterwar'cls lectrrved on 
natural irhilo.sopliy as q^’ivat-doceni at Berlin, and 
as professor at the Zurich Polytoohrrio Solrool. lit 
1869 he was appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn, and here he died, August 24, 
1888. He wa.s elected a foreign nrerrtber of the 
Royal Society in 1868, and iir 1879 was given ila 
highest liononr, the Copley Medal. Hi.s soientilie 
labours cover parte of tli'e field of optics and of 
electricity, but bis especial work was bis contribu- 
tion to the science of thermo-dynaiiiics, tire lioiiour 
of establishing which on a scientific hasi.s he divides 
with Rankitie and Thomson. His matlieinatical 
metliod.s he also apjrlied to the theory of the steain- 
engtne, the dynamical or kinetic theory of gases, 
and to electiicitv and electro-dynamics. His great 
work is his Ahhanclliingen uher die mcchanische 
Warmetheorie (1864, and 1867), w'liich in its .second 
edition took a more systematic form as vol, i., Lk 
viechanische Warmetheorie (1876), and vol. ii., DU 
mcelianisehe Bchandlitng der Electrizitat (1879). 
Other books are Uehcr das Wesen dor JFarine 
(1857), and Die Potentudf unction vnd das Potential 
(3ded. 1877). 

Clansthal. See Klausthal, 

Clayagclla, or Chib-shell, a genus of murine 
Lamellibranchiate Molluscs of the same family 
with Aspergillum ((pv.). They mostly live in 
excavated liole.s in rocks or in ina-sses of coral. 
The ordinary form of the bivalve shell is curiously 
modified. One valve (the right) is fixed to the 
inner suiTace of the chamher in -which the animal 
lives, and Is continued withorrt inlerTuption into 
a secondary shell-tube, 'wlricli extends from tire 
chamber orrt-ward.s, and varies considerably in 
length in dift'ererit species. The left valve is free 
and movable on the right. The mode of excava- 
tion is not known. Six living species of -wide 
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distribution are known. The fossil forms, which 



Clavagclla lata, showing tho cavity and fixed valve ; 
a, Uiu lived valve ; h, the caloaicous tube. 

are more numerous, weie (irst diseoveied. Thej 
do not occur below the Unper Chalk. 

Clavaria, a genus of l^'ungi, of the order 
Hyraenomjycetes, family Clavariei, in which the 
spore-bearing tissue is iiroduced over all jiaits of 
the surface. The species are numerous, some of 
them simple and, _ club-shaped, some branched. 
C. botrytm, a specie, s common in oak and heoch 
woods, especially in Uermany, growing on the 
ground, among moss, grass, heath, &e., is gathered 
when young and used as food, having a very agi’ee- 
able sweetish tiuste. Other aiiocies, notably 0. 
flavtt, eonilloidcs, aurea, and formosa, are used in 
the same way. 

Clavci'lioHsc. See Geaham op Claver- 
hou.se. 

Clavichoi'd, an obsolete instrument of the 
same type as tile Harpsioliord (q.v. ) and S))inet 
(q.v.). A Clavihuvj} is a harp struck with keys 
like a piano. 

Clavicle, an important part of the pectoral 
girdle of Vertebrates, perhaps most familiarly 
known in the collar-hone oi man and iu tlie 
merry-thonglit of bird.s. It is well developed in 
those maniinals in which the fore-leg or arm i.s used 
very strongly and freely, hut is poorly developed 
or absent in many cases, ns in Cavnivoies and 
Ungnlates. In nio.st Hying birds it is strong, and 
often fused to the breast-hone ; in tho ostrich tribe 
it is rudimentary or absent. It is not a prominent 
bone in reptiles, being absent in snakes and croco- 
diles, apparently Gontimimis with the scapula iu 
tortoi.se.s, and in fact only well .seen in the majority 
of lizards. A ‘ claviole ’ is also to he seen in most 
Amphibia; though its exact relations are much 
disputed. A prominent part in tlie girdle of ordi- 
nary bony iislies is also called the ‘ clavicle,’ but it 
is not certain that it corresponds to tliat of higlier 
vertebrates. Of the clavicle generally it may be 
said that it is a jmired bone superadtled from the 
skin as an auxiliary to scapula and coracoid, 
that its position is ventral and anterior to the 
coracoid, and that it is often associated with an 
interclavicle. See Bird, Bone, Skeleton ; also 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the VertobraU Animals, and 
other works on Comparative Anatomy, such as 
■those of Gegonhaur and Wiedersheim (translated 
by Professors Bell and Parker), There is a separ- 
ate article on the human Collae-bone (q.v.). 


Clavicor'llia, a name sometimes applied to 
several tiibe.s of beetles with club-shaped (clavatc) 
antenmo. Tliey are included witliin tlie gieat 
Pentamerous section of Coleopteia. Burying 
beetles ilUistiate the type. 

€lavijc'ro, Francisco Xavier, hlexican his- 
toiian, born at Vera Cruz in 1721, entered the 
order of the Jesuits in ITtS, and became a teacher 
of rhetoric and pliilosophy. On tlie suppression of 
the Jesuits in Spanish America in 1767, Clavijero 
retiied to Italy, wheie he died at Bologna in 1787. 
He wrote in Italian a History of Mexico, an impar- 
tial aud valuable woik, of which an English tiaiis- 
lation by C. Cullen was published in 1787. 

Claws, sharp haideiiing-s of the skin at the 
end of appendages. The teim is often applied to 
the ehehe and .similar structiiies at the end of 
Arthroiiod limlis, hut is he.st restricted to the 
epidermic tips found at the ends of the digits in 
most rejitiles, on the toes, and often on the thumb 
and lirst lingei of biuls, but seen iu peifection iu 
many mammals — e.g. Carnivores, Insectivoies, 
Edentates. It is obviously iiiiiiossible to draw any 
sliaip line between claws and Nails (q.v.). 

Clay(A.S. clcey ; of the .same loot as ‘ clag,’ 
‘claggy’), a term applied, iu a vague way, to 
those kinds of earth or soil wliieh, when moist, 
have ,-1 notable degiee ol tenacity and plasticity. 
The clays are not easily distinguished as rock 
species, hut they all appear to owe their origin to 
the dccomiiosition of various locks, and to consist 
chietly of alumiiiic silicate, along with other in- 
gredients, which vary in ohaiacter with the natme 
of the parent rock from the degradation of which 
they aie derived. Thus common clay is a mixture 
of kaolin or China clay (which is a liydrated clay), 
and the fine powder of some felspatiho mineral, 
wliich is anhydrous and not decomposed. Clays 
vary much in plasticity— all being more or less 

I ilastic when moistened with water, and capable of 
leing moulded into any foim. But while many 
retain their shape when dried by heat, otiiers, 
which in the damp state would ordinarily be called 
clays, tend to fall to powder when all tlie water is 
driven off. Clay is eaten by the Botooudos and 
other savage tribes, as also in Georgia and the 
Carolinos by negioes and '(loor wliites.' The 
plastic clays are used for many jiurposes, as for 
making pottery of all kinds, bricks and tile,s, 
tobacco-pipes, lirebricks, &c. The following are 
the commoner varieties of clay and clay -rocks; 
China clay or Kaolin (f(.v.); Fijmlay (q.v.), very 
like kaolin, but containing a larger percentage of 
silica i potter's clay, not so pure as the iireoeding j 
sculptor’s clay or modelling clay, a fine potter’s 
clay, sometimes mixed with fine sand ; plastilina, 
a potter’s clay from Italy, supposed to he composed 
of oil, glycerine, rosin, and powdered clay, which, 
as it does not shrink, need not be kept wet •, hridc- 
clay (see Bricks), an admixture of clay and 
sand with some feiTUginous matter; Fireclay 
(q.v,), containing little or no lime, alkaline earth, 
or iron (whicli act as fluxe,s), and lienee infusible or 
highly refractory; Shale (q.v.), a laminated clay- 
rock ; clay-slate, an indurated cleaved clay-iock ; 
Loam ( q.v. ), a non-plaslic mixture of clay and sand ; 
Marl (q.v.), a clay containing much calcareous 
matter. Clay at the deepest sea-bottom is largely 
of auimal origin. See Argillaceous Rocks. 

Clay Soils derive their eharacter from the 
aluminic silicate which they contain in a state of 
mixture, as well as in chemical combination with 
other substances. Some soils contain so large a 
proportion of alumina as 35 per cent., hut generally 
the proportion is much smaller. The felspars 
which chiefly yield the alumina of clay soils con- 
tain also soda, potash, and lime, substances which 
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tend to lender clay& fertile when under cultivation. 
The pliysioal cliaracter.s however, of the cUfl'eient 
vai-ieties of clay Moilo arising from the varying pro- 
IJOitione of .silica, and other ■-ubstance.s mixed with 
tile alumina, are cliielly coneeimed in their lelative 
feitility. Calcareou.s matter exercises consider- 
able influence on theii poweia uf producing crops. 
For an account of the distiihiition of .soils in tliis 
countiy, see Jolmaton's and Cameion’s Elemcnta of 
Arj ric i'dtuml Chemistry anil Geoloyij. 

Clay, C.vssiu.s JI.tliCELLU.s, a zealous aboli- 
tionist, born in ICentucky in ISIO, graduated at 
Yale in lSrl2, and three years after was elected to 
the legidature of ids native state. He opposed 
the anne.valion of Tevos (ISit); staited at Lexing- 
ton The True American, a vigmous anti-.slaveiy 
paper, the fallowing year; volunteered in the 
Alexican war { 184(1 ) ; supported Mr Lincoln in 
180(1 ; and from 1801 till 1809 was LLS. jMiuLster to 
Kubsia. A true son of Kentucky, Clay delivered 
his political addre.sses armed to the teeth, was in- 
volved in a nuniher of .serious nuarrols, and in 1877 
was tided hut aerpiitted on a charge of killing a dib- 
eharged negro .servant who had threatened hia life. 
.See liis Life, Writing!, and Speeches (2 vols. ISSG). 

Clay, HEunv, btatesmaii, one of the ‘gieat 
triumvirate’ of American matoro, was horn in 
‘the Slashes,’ a dibtiict of Han- cow right laaa in u s 
over county, Virginia, Apiil 12, ty j. b. i.ii.vu»:i.it 
1777. He was the son of a Lapti&t cumimny. 
preacher wlio died in 1781, and froni_ the employ- 
ment of .some part of ids early youth in eoiinectioii 
with a gii&t-mill, he earned the cognomen of ‘the 
luill-hoy of the SlimUes.’ Hh early schooling was 
hut fcoanty. ^yllen (ifteeii years old lie bocaiuo an 
assistant-olerk in tlie elianoeiy court of lii& native 
state, and for four yeans was amaiiuen.sif> to that 
excellent lawyer and true patriot, George Wythe, 
then chancellor. He also studied law for one year 
with Ridiert Brooke, attorney-general of Virginia. 
Ill 1797 he was liceii.sed to practise law, and in the 
.same year went to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he soon acquired a high reputation as an orator 
and as a jiiiy lawyer. He was sent in 1806, and 
again in 1800, to the United States .senate for short 
terms. He first entered the lower house of con- 
gvebs in 1811, and was oho&en its Speaker. This 
position he filled for many yeais with great ability. 
He ivo-s active in hringiiig on tlie war of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of tlie coniiiiib- 
sioneus wlio airanged the treaty of Ghent which 
ended the war. By his coutbe in regard to the 
‘Missouri Coiiipioiiiise ’ of 1821, he won the title 
of ‘the great pacificator.’ In 1824 he was one of 
the strongest advocate.s of a high protective taritf, 
and ill the .same year was one of the four candi- 
dates for the lueb'idency. No clioice liaving been 
made by tlie electoral college, Ylr J. Q. Adams 
was elected president by tlie House of Representa- 
tives ; and Clay's acceptance of the position of 
secretary of .state under Adams was by many 
held to constitute a proof of a corrupt bargain be- 
tween two state-snien, neither of whom, in truth, 
would have been guilty of countenancing such 
n, bargain. Clay re-entered the senate in 1831, 
.and ill tlie same year was renominated for the 
pre.sideucy ; but in the folhuving year Gener.al 
.Jackson was re-elected bo that oflice. His candi- 
dature for the office of president in 1844 was in 
like manner unsuccessful. The compromise of 
1850 between the opposing free-soil and pro-slavery 
intere.sts was largely Clay’s work. He died July 
29, 1852. Althongli he was tlie most attractive 
public speaker m his country during what is 
justly legarded os ‘the golden age of American 
oratory,’ hi.s ability as a reasoner was excelled 
by that of Webster; while his other principal 


rival, Calhoun, surpassed him in inten.sity and 
fiery earne.stness. No man liad a lai“er folloMing 
of devoted personal friends than Clay, and for 
moie than forty yeans he had a very conspicuous 
.share in shaping tlie legislation of tlie lepuhlic. 
A.S a public man his career was ivithont a hleiiiisli. 
Of tlie rather numerous biographies of Clay the 
best is that by Carl Schurz (Bo.ston, 1887). 

Clay Cro.SS, a town in Derhy.shire, 4^ miles 
is. of Chesterlield, the centie of a coal and iion 
district. Tlie collierie.s liere were hegiiii by George 
Steplieiibon in 1838. Pop. ( 1881 ) B879. 

Clay Ironstone, a granular or compact 
adiiiLxture of tlie uiineial ii'cfeWfe {ferrous carbon- 
ate) and clay. It oeeuis as nodules or in thin 
beds in vai-ious geological sy.stems, hut ospeoially in 
the caibonifei'ona strata. It fremiently contains 
organic matter. When very liighly carboiiaceous, 
it pa.sse.s into the variety called Ijlaekhami iioii- 
btoiiG, See I UON OllKS. 

Clayniore (a Gaelic term meaning ‘the gieat 
swoid’) is piopeily used of tlie old Celtic one- 
lianded, two-edged' longsword, often engraved on 
ancient tombstones, with tlie gnaids pointing 
dowiiward.s. The name is now commonly giieii, 
inaccurately, to the hiisket-hilted sword of the 
oifieeus of Highland regiuieiils. 

Clayton, John Middlei'ON, .statesman, uaa 
bom ill Biihsex county, Helawaie, 24tli July 1796, 
studied at Yale, and practised as a lawyer. In 
1829 he became a United States senator, and while 
aecretaiy of state in 1S49-,31), lie negotiated, the 
Clayton' Bulwer Treaty witli Britain, guaranteeing 
the neutralitv of lines of iiitorooennic comiiiuiiioa- 
tion across Nicaragua or elsewliere. Ho died 9tli 
Noveinher 1856. SeeBuLWlSU. 

Clazoill'cilic, one of the twelve cities of Ionia 
which stood on the gulf of Smyrna, westwaid from 
Smyrna. Under the Romans it was a free city, and 
liailaii extensive oonimoice. It was the hirthplaue 
of Anaxagoras. It is now called Viirla. 

Cleiililiiog, a Stoic pliiloaopher, born at Asstw, 
in Troas, about 300 B.c. Hi.s poverty wa.s .such 
that he had to work all night at drawing water in 
order to obtain money for his .support and to pay 
liib elas,s-fee while attending the leotiues of Zeno — 
a fact discovered only when the Areopagus called 
upon the ardent young .student to .show how he 
obtained his living. For nineteen years lie listened 
patiently to the great Btoio, and, on liin death, 
■succeeded him in liis school. He died of voluntary 
starvation when about eighty yeais old. Cleauthes 
diflered from the otlier Stoic, s 'in regarding the snn 
as the governing principle of tlie world ; hut none 
of his writings ai'e extant except a Hymn to Zens, 
one of the purest and noblest piece.s of poetry in 
tlie Greek language, showing an admirablo union of 
religioiw feeling and philosophic tliouglit. 

Clear, Cape, a headland of Clear Island, the 
most sovitheriy point of Ireland, with a iiglitliouse 
and telegraph station. Clear Island, 06 miles SW. 
of Cork, is 1504 acres in area. Pop. 694. 

Clearillg-llOllse. Tlie ImsineHs facilities 
aftbrded by hankei’s to their ciistmiieis in colleoling 
their bills, cheques on other iiriiis, and .similar 
obligations, early necessitated an organised system 
of iiitercliaiiging such dooiiiiients, whereby lalioiir 
might be saved, and the cash-balances required in 
settlements reduced. It is elaimeil by a Frencli 
writer that tlie Chumbre de Compensation do Lyon, 
aa reorganised in 1667, was practically similar to 
the modern clearing-house ; and tlie Scottish bank- 
note exohangoa (a species of clearing) were eatab- 
lislied as far back as 1752. The present system, 
however, originated in London at an unknown 
date. It is said tliat the clerks, wlieii collecting 
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fiom tlie varioufi banlniig-liousef., began to mter- 
cliaiige the ilncnniente of iinitnal inclebteclnebs in 
t)ie street, and Mibbeuuently at taverns, or any 
liiuiking-oifioe n’lieie they were tolerated. Some 
time pievions to 1773 a special apartment was 
devoted by the bankers to tlie purpose; and in 
1810 the liuildiiig in Lombard Street, since k^l 0 ^vn 
as the ‘ Clearing-liouso,’ was .set apart for the 
clearing, under the direction of a coninnttee of 
bankert,, and the immediate management of two 
inspector, s. The joint-, stock bank.s were not 
adinitted to tlie clearing-house until 1834 Eoin 
years later tlie country-clieque clearing was estab- 
lislied as .a department of tlie clearing-house. In 
1S6I the B.ank of England entered, hnt it clears 
only uguinst the other hanks. Only twenty-seven 
banks,' including tlie Houtliwark branch of the 
London and lye.stmin.stcr Bank, are members. 
Other London bankers arrange with clearing banks 
to represent tlieiii. 

The sy.stem pursued i,s a.s follows : Eroin time to 
time during tlie day, each iinn tranamits to the 
clearing-house cheques and hills pajuihle hy other 
h.anker.s, olassilled according to the banks retiring 
them, account being also taken of ohligations 
coming ag.aiiist their linn. At a ceit.aiii hour the 
doors are clo.sod, and the balaiice.s slruck. Time is 
alloweil for each hank to decide as to hononiing 
the drafts upon it, after which the linal adjustment 
of halaiiccs lakes idace. Subjoined Is an actual 
balance .sheet ns at the olo.se of a day’s clearing. 
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Tlie figures in cither column are the .sums due to or 
by (Ilyn & Co. in account with each of the other 
nieiuhei's of the clearing-house, after allowing for 
their mutual indebtedne,s,s ; the differences as they 
occurred that day being also shown interlined; 
ah well as tlie total amount of youchers returned 
unpaid. Tlie re.sult was that after placing all 
their claims on the other banks against the 
claims of the latter on them, there remained a 
mm of £252, 3SS, 3.s. lid, due by Glyn & Co, 
on the general balance. This was more than 
accounted for by the claims of the Bank of 
England, wlio only clear on one side. Each 
banir makes np a .similar form, The inspreotors 
having satisfied themselves that the general 
balance is coireot ( all tlie members having agreed 


between tliem&elves, and the total dchtor balances 
equalling the creditor), wan ant. s fur settling the 
balances hy transfer at the B.ank of England, 
ceitified by the uihuectoih, are passed between tlie 
nieiiibers. ‘ Forinerly these lialauce.s ueie settled 
in cash. Thn.s, transactions to the amount of 
several millions daily aie settled without tlie use of 
a bank-note or coin. The inipoi tance of tlie sy.stem 
is illnstiated by the fact, stated in evidence before 
the House of Commons, tliat the London atrd 
IVastniinater Bank, by getting admission to the 
cleaving-honse, were enabled to reduce their carii- 
balauce by £150,000. 

The record of tlie total anuiunt of hills, clieques, 
and drafts passing tlirongli the cienring-liau.se i.s 
regarded as arr index of tlie state of trade ; and as 
London is the cliief centre of trade for the 'world, 
this record has a woild-rvide range. The sums 
jiassed through the clearrng-liorrse aie greatest on 
certain '&]iecial days.’ These arc (1) tlie 4ths 
of the montii, trade bills being mostly d-ited on tlie 
first of the montli, luxd, with three clays’ grace, 
falling due on the 4tlr of soitre s'ucceeditig 
month; (2) eon.sols settling days, once a montli; 
(.3) Stock Exchange settling days, tuice a month. 
The following figures, cormnetreing rvith tlie earli- 
est record, show tlie magnitude and growtli of 
the clearing-house work: (1830) £054,401,600; 
(1868) £3,425,185.000; (1873) £6,070,948,000; 

(1878) £4,902,398,000; (1883) £5,929,404,000; 

(1887) £6,077,097,000. Tlie liigliest record was in 
1881, XOjSoT.O.lOjOOO. In most of the large lowirs 
in England tliere is now a clearitig-horrse, and in 
Bcotland the system, irrcluding the .separately con- 
ducted note-oxohairges, has been tlrororrghly organ- 
ised, so that clearings titke place all over the 
country, balances being setlled rn Edinbrirgb. 

Tire first clearing-house in Airtcvica ■rvas started 
in New York orr 11th October 1853, aird the system 
lia-s .since as,sumed enormous proportions throrigh- 
ont the United States ; in 1888 tiiere were ujrwavtlh 
of 30 cleavitrg-horrses. Tito pirogress of the New 
York clearing-liorrse will be seen from the follou'- 
ing figures for the years emlirrg 30th Septenrber 
(1854) £1,150,091,197; (1868) £5,606,857.727; 

(1873) £7.092,210,505; (1878) £4,501,087,688; 

( 1883) £8,058,633,051 j ( 1887 ) £6,974.509,757, 

The system lias more recently spread to the con- 
tinent of Europe. La Ghainirc da Conqmnscdion 
dcs Ldiiij^nicrs da Furis was formed March 1872, 
tire cieaniig-liouse of Berlin in 1883, and that of 
Vienna in 1804 ; hut their transactions are greatly 
le.s.s than iho.se of London aird New York. 5111116 
it was in connection with hanking that tlie clear- 
iiig-liou.se sp'&tem originated, the pii'iucipde (in 
inodified forms ) lias been adotited by other dcjiart- 
menls of Inisiuess. The London Railway Cleaiing- 
liou&e was founded in 1842, the Stock Exeliatige 
Clearing-house in 1874, and otlieis more recently. 
See Howai'th, Our Clearing System ( 1886 ) ; Fi'an 9 oi.'i, 
Clearing House et C/iambres de Compensation (Lille, 
1887) ; ‘The New Yorh Charing House, its methods 
iiml Sgstwis (Now York, 1888). 

Tim Railway CLEAEiNG-HOmE L an ^ asso- 
ciation instituted to enable railway oonipanie.s in 
Great Britain to carry on, without interinptron, 
the through traflic in jiossengers, airiinais, minerals, 
and goods pa.sfcing over different companies’ lines of 
railways, and to afford to tlre traffic tire same facili- 
ties as if the different lines had belonged to one 
corujiaity. The arTangements are conducted in 
London by a committee, the members of which 
are apipointed hy the directors of the companies 
who are parties to it ; and the association is regu- 
lated by tire Raihi'ay Clearing Act, 1850. 'The 
coiupairies are each represented on the corrrmittee 
hy a delegate. The oorrrrnrttee holds stated meet- 
ings four times a year, aird oftener if necessary. 
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.Suljoi’ilinate coiiiiiiittees of railway otiicers also 
meet from time to time. The aeconiit-i of the 
clearing sy.stem, anil the balances ihie to anil from 
the .'several companies, are eettleil ami arljnsteil 1 ) 3 ' 
the secretary’ of the committee, with appeal to the 
committee, whose decision is iinal. The clerks at 
stations of the various companies semi ahstracts 
of all traffic monthly. The collected pas.senger- 
tickets are also .sent monthly. Numher-men are 
employed liy the clearing-house at junctions wliere 
the lines of different companie.s meet, who 
note the number of every carriage, horse-hox, 
wagon, van, and .sheet nr wagon-cover on the 
train going heyond the parent line, and make 
weekly returns. The returns from the companies’ 
station.^, together with tho.se of the numher- 
men, enable the accounts of mileage and de- 
muirnge incurred to be made up by tlic clearing- 
house, by whom the companie.s are debited and 
credited, as the case may he. A debtor and 
creditor account is .sent from the clearing-hou.se 
monthly to each company, .showing on the one side 
in one sum wliat the company has to receive fi'om 
all other companie.s as their proportion of through 
passenger fares, through goods and parcels rates, 
and mileage and demurrage of carriages, wagmi-s, 
and sheets j and on tlie other .side, also in one .sum, 
what the company has to pay to others out of 
moneys drawn by them. The balance is .struck ns 
against, or in favour of, the clearing-house (as a 
common debtor or creditor ). In addition to declar- 
ing the balances, the clearing-hou.se .supplies to 
each company monthly statements of the details 
of the traffic of each station. 

The number of companies parties to the clearing 
system was recently between si.xty and seventy, 
including practically all the working railway coili- 
panies of Great Britain ; and the amount of business 
of an intricate kind wliich was involved may he 
judged of from the foregoing particulars, and from 
the number of separate settlements, wliich amount 
to eleven and a half million.s per annum, represent- 
ing seventeen millions of money, The .staff now 
number.s nearly two thousand. Regulations are 
published annually liy tlie clearing-hou.se for tlie 
guidance of the different companies in oomieetion 
with the S 3 ' 8 tem. 

The clearing-house system is made available 
also for the recovery of lost articles of luggage. 
Reports giving the description of each lost article 
are sent from all stations daily to the clearing- 
house, and by this means almost all lost tnggage 
Is restored to the owners. The leports number 
nearly half a million per annum. The government 
scheme of the parcel jjost involves a quarterly 
pa.vment by the Post-office to the whole of tlie 
railway companies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the apportionment a.s between the compaTiies 
is effected through the machinery of the eleai-ing- 
house. There is a .similar railway clearing system 
in Ireland, with its headquarters in Dublin. 

The general railway clearing-house lias never 
been established in the United States, hut tliere 
are several of limited extent, each embracing sncli 
lines as belong to an individual .s 3 ’.stem. Thus, 
one at Philadelphia is a common centre for an 
association of lines, witli about forty membere. 
Others are at Atlanta (Ga. ), Loui.sville (Ky.), 
Boston (Mass.). There are besides various rail- 
way eommi.ssion.s, pools, and associations partaking 
of the nature of a limited clearing s 3 'Btem. 

CleariUg’-llUt [Strychms potatorum), a small 
tree of the same genus with the Nux Vouffca(q.v.), 
abundant in the forests of India, and of which tlie 
seeds are niiich used for clearing water. They are 
sold for this use in tlie bazaar.s, and travellers com- 
monly carry some witli tliein. The.se seeds being 
nibbed on the in, side of a vessel, muddy water xnit 


into it quickly hecoine.s clear, all impurities sottlinn- 
to the bottom. 

Clear-story. See CLEBESTony. 

Cleator Moor, a town of rumheiland, 4 miles 
SE. of Whitehaven, with coal-mines and iron-fur- 
naces. Pop. of parish (1861) ,1995 ; (1881) 10,420, 

Cleats, in Shipbuilding, are piece.s of wood 
or iron fastened to various part.s of the vessel, and 
having holes or recesses for fastening ropes. There 
aie -several kinds, applied to various pnrpo.se.s. 

Cleavage, or Slaty Cleavage, is a condition 
of rnck.s in which they split easily into thin plates. 
Ill true bedding the la 3 'er.s of rock correspond to 
planes of deposition or accretion, but in elaty 
cleavage the planc.s along which the rock splits 
may or may not coincide \iith hedding-plaues. In 
point of fact the 3 ' rarely do, but inteiseot the 
bedding-planes at all angles. iSlaty cleavage is a 
superinduced structure — the result of the extreme 
compre.ssion wliicli the rocks have undergone while 
they were being .squeezed into anticlinal and 
svnclinal fobls (see ANTICLINE). When thin 



sections of clay-slate are examined miorosoopioiilly, 
the grains of which the rock is composed are found 
to he tlattened or compre.ssed, and drawn out in the 
direction of the cleavage plane.s. Although slaty 
cleavage -is best developed in homogeneous line- 
grained cla 3 '-rocks, it yet occurs in many coar.se- 
grained rocks as well, but in these the cleavage is 
never so perfect as in the finer-grained clay-rocks. 
As induration neces.sarily accompanies cleavage, 
the cleai’cd clay-rocks become of great economic 
importance, anil are familiar to every one in the 
common blue and purple roofing-slates. 

Cleavers, or GooSE-Gn.vss { Galium Aparino), 
a specie.s of Bedstraw (q.v.), a coarse Rubiaocous 
annual, witli whorls of .si,x to eight leaves, both 
stem and leaves rough with reilexed bristles, the 
fruit also hispid, and wlien ripe di.stributed h}- ad- 
hering like a bur to any animal which may brush 
against it. A very common weed in hedges and 
busli 3 ' places in Biitain and most parts of Europe 
and North America, it was formerly of repute in 
domestic medicine as a diuretic. From the time 
of Dioscorides, and it is said .still in Sweden, its 
prickl 3 ' stems have been used as a strainer for milk. 

Clef, a musical charaotor placed on the staff, by 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixed. 
There are three clefs — viz. the G, tlie C, and the F 
clef. The G clef is placed on the second line, and 
the stave with this clef i.s knoivii as the treble 
•stave; the C clef on the third line as the alto 
stave ; and the F clef on the fourth line as the 
bass slave. The C clef is a fifth below the G clef, 
and a fifth above the F clef, thus ; 



The C clef is also placed on the fourth line for .some 
instruments, and for the tenor part in vocal imisie. 


thus : 



and in old vocal inuHic, and 


also in full scores, the C clef iilaoed on the first line 
is used for the soprano. 
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CleS'j ^ name given to f,oine insects of the 
dipterous family Tabanidai, the females of which 
are in Mimmor extiemely troublesome to horses, 
cattle, and human beings. 
iSome of them are well 
known as ‘ breeze - ilie.s.’ 
The females pierce tlie 
slcin of their victims by 
means of fomiidalile lan- 
Cles {Chrt/sops ca’Ct!tien«). cet-like month organs, and 
greedily .suck the blood 
from the wounds. Tire name cleg is sometimes 
given in England to Chriisnpn arciitieiis, a (ly fre- 
quent in mo.st part,s of Europe, hut rare in .Scot- 
land. It often attacks man, and not unfreiineiitly 
inserts its proboscis through the sleeve, or some 
otiier part of the dross. It is about one-third of an 
inch in len/rth, mo.stly black, with yellow marking.^ 
on the abdomen, and very large eyes of the mo.st 
beautiful green and golden colours. The insect 
always called clog in .Scotland is Hwmutopota 
plmkiUs — a ratlier .sm.aller but equ.illy troublo.some 
fly, mo,stly of a gray colour, but also remarkable 
for its very large ami beautiful eyes, which are 
gi-6Quish, witli waved jiurplish-brown bauds, fn 
England it is .somelimeB called the Stout. It is 
particularly common in low damp place.®. 


Clelaiid, William (1661-89), Covenanting 
poet. See CAMEUOHIAN IlEfllMENT. 

Clein'atis (Wr. dSma, 'tlie shoot of a vino’), .a 
genus of plants of the natural order flanuuculaceie, 
having four coloured sepals, no corolla, and for 
fruit numoi'ou.s ono-.seeded aclimiiia with long — 
generally feathery — awns. The .species are pretty 
numerous, herbs or shrubs, generally with climbing 
stems, natives of very dilleroiit climates, and mucli 
scattered over tlio world. They po.sseas more or 
!e.ss active caustic propoi'tio.s. The long awns give 
the plants a beauUfui ajipearauco even in wiuteit 
The flowers of many species are also beautiful. C. 
viialha, the coininon Traveller’.^ Joy (fancifully 
so named because of it.s ornamental api>earance 
by the wayside), is the only native of Britain. 



Clematis montane. 


It is common in the south, but becomes rarer 
towards the north, and is scarcely found in .Scot- 
land, The twigs are capable of being made into 
baskets. It rapidly covers walls or unsightly 
objects. The fruit and leaves are acrid and 
vesicant, the leaves are used as a rubefacient in 
rheumatism; and tho.se of other species are also 
employed in tlie same way, In ornamental garden- 
ing the genus is a most important one. A number 
of specie.® and many garden varieties are of the 


greatest beauty, and most profuse in flowering. 
The llower."! of some in ditl'ereiit vai'ietie.s attain 
tlie diameter of from 4 to 8 indies, and range in 
colour from pure wliite to pale azure, deep purple, 
and claret or ruby. In the United .States there are 
many native specie.s. A beautiful ei-ergreen species 
from New Zealand, U. indivisa, uitli pure white 
flowers, is one of the handsomest of greenhouse 
climbers; and C. Jlauimula, a native of southern 
Europe and northern Afric.a, with wliite flower.s, 
which have a very .strong honey-like smell, is the 
species known as Eweet Virgin’s Bower. The 
garden varieties are propagated by grafting the 
ymiiig shoots in spring on the roots of such com- 
mon species a.s C. vitalba and 0. jlamm ula. Many 
are propagated by cuttings, and all may be iu- 
cic.ased by .seeds, but the gaulon vaiieties cannot 
he depended upon to come true by that means, 

CIcint^iLS, S.uiL'EL L.vnohorne (‘IMark 
Twain’), an American humorist, was born at 
Elorula, Mi.",souri, November 80, ibso n, cs. 

18,35. He learned the trade of a >.> j. n. wriinicutt 
printer, and afterwards acted as a Coiiirins'. 
pilot on the Mississippi Kiver. From a well-known 
call of the man .sounding the river in .shallow plactss 
(‘Marie twain," meaning ‘by the mark two 
fathoms’) bis pseudonym as a writer w.as eubse- 
rpieutly taken. After the outbreak of the wai of 
1861-65, lie M’Ciit to Nevada, where he tried .silver- 
mining ; next lie edited for two years the Virginia 
City liuicrjivisr, to which he had previously erm- 
trilmted as ‘ Mark Twain ; ’ and in 1864 moving 
to San Enincisco, liecame a joui'iiali.sl, and lectured 
with succes.s there and in New York. In 1867 he 
joined a jdeasnre party going abroad, and visited 
Erance, Italy, and ralealine, gathering niateiial 
for Ills Iinioceni.s Abroad (1869), which e.stabli.shed 
Ills reputation as a hniiioi'ist, 125,000 copies .sell- 
ing within three years. He was afterwards an 
editor at Bnilalo, New "i'erlc, with an interest in 
the Esrpi'm, ivliere lie married Mias Langdon, a 
laily ot wealtli. He, Jalcr, removed to Hartford, 
Connecticut. Ilis hooks have been mostly sold by 
subscription, and liave yielded him a large income. 
He is a member of the piibli.shing firm of CharlM 
L. Webster d' C'o. lie was made M.A. of "Yale in 
1888. His humour, however grotcsriue, is never 
l.aboiired, iiei'er mean or ungenerous ; it is singu- 
larly direct and .simple in form, and has appealed 
as successfully to Biitiah as to American readers, 

‘ If the prevailing spirit of Maik Twain’s humour,’ 
writes bfv Howells, ‘ is not a sort of good-natured 
self-satire, iu which tlie reader may see Ills own 
alssurilities relleoteil, I .scarcely should be able to 
determine it.’ Mr Clemens has varied mucli of his 
work by excellent character-sketches and graphic 
descri|)tiou.s. Among bis book.® are The Innorciits 
Abroud {1869); Boughing Tt (1872); Tint Gilded 
A(7e(1873), the last written with the co-operation 
of Mr Charles Dudley Warner, and publislied both 
as a story and as a comedy, in which .shape it had 
great Ruccess; Toni Sawyer (1876); A Tramp 
Abroad (1880) ; The Prinea and the Pauper (1882) ; 
Life on the Mississippi (1874, re-issued 1883); The 
Adventures of Huelacberry Finn (1885) ; and a com- 
pilation, Library of Hnrnanr (1888), All these 
have been republished in England, and translations 
of his principal ivories have appeared in Germany. 

Clement. OLEMEN.S, or Clejient, i.s the nanie 
of seventeen pope.®, few of whom require any special 
notice (see Popes). The first of the series, 
Clemens Eomanus (so distingniehed from Clement 
of Ale.xandria), i.9 accounted one of the Apostolic 
Fathers (q.v. ), and is reckoned vaiiouely as the 
second or third successor of St Peter in the see 
of Home. A 9th-century legend makes him 
martyred in tlie Crimea in tlie year 102. HE day 
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is November 23. Origen (183-254) wa-s t!ie fiif-t 
to (listinotly identify" Clement vitli St Paul’s 
‘ felkw -labourer’ (Plill. iv. 3) ; but this assumption 
has notliing to .support it, rvbile the ancient 
tradition make.s Clement the disciple of St Peter. 
Moreover, on a name .so common endless theories 
may be Imilt. Distinfiuislied German scbolaa-s, 
■such as Hilgenfeld, and Harnaek (cloulitfully ), have 
identified the bi&liop vith Flavius Clemens, coiisiji 
of the Emperor Domitian, rvlmse .sons bad been 
named succe.ssors to the empire, and rvho rva-s 
consul in 95 A.t)., and in the same year put to 
death on a charge of ‘atheism’ and ‘Jewish 
niaimei's.’ The nio.st prol)ahle view is that ad- 
v.anoed hy Li'ditfoot — tliat Clement was a fveeJ- 
luan of jewisdi parentage belonging to ‘ Cmsar'.s 
hoirsehold ’ — .strong arguments in .support of which 
are set forth in his edition of the turn Epistles. 
Uf these, the .so-called second epistle is really a 
homily, and is certainly not Clement’s ; Irat the 
fiist, although its genuinene.ss has been earnestly 
disputed hy the author of rercf/rhnis Proteus 
( Lond. 1879), is generally accepted.' Chiefly horta- 
tory and didactic, it is addressed to the Corinthian 
Church, in which serious feud.s had arisen, and 
tre.ats of .social di.'-sensions and of the resurrection, 
u’hich is illustrated hy a curiouslj’- circnui.stantial 
account of the phtenix. It was urohahly written 
ahont 95 A.D., and it Avas wiclely known and 
highly esteemed at an early date. Clement would 
appear to have had some rejuitation among his 
contemporaries as a letter-writer ; Heviua-s (q.v.) 
represents himself a.s directed hy the angel to 
deliver a copy of his Shepherd to him, that he may 
transmit it to the cities abroad, ‘ for this function 
belongs to him.’ To-day the epistle is chiefly of 
interest as the fii-st though innocent step towards 
jiapal agjji'ession, and for ivhat Lightfoot calls 
its liturgical ])o.sition. There i.s no re.spectahlo 
evidence' that it rvas ever placed in tlie same 
catalogue with the canonical hooks, hut in the 
ehurcli at Corinth it U'as publicly read from time 
to time, and by the 4th century this use had ex- 
tended to other ehni’clies. For convenience of 
reading it would he attached to MSS. of the New 
Testament, as i.s the ea.se in the famous Ale.vandrian 
MS. of the 5th century ; hut neither on this fact 
nor on its insertion in the forged Ajio.stolic Canons 
can any argument he ha-sed ; and it is only in the 
late Syriac MS. that it actually appears with the 
catholic epistle.s. The fimt edition rvas edited by 
Patrick ’ioung in 1633, from the mutilated and 
incomplete Alexandrian MS., then in the king’s 
lihi-ary. This rvas the only copy knoivn to the 
Avorld until in 1875 Bryennios (q.a'.) puhlislied a 
complete MS. (dated 1056) found at Con.stantin- 
ojile, and in 1876 a complete Syriac MS. (1170) 
came into the posse.ssiou of Cambridge University. 
See Lightfootb scholarly and exhaustive edition 
(1S69; appendix, 1877), where the .second epistle 
Avill also he found. Quite a mass of literature has 
•sprung up round the name of Clement, hut tlie 
other Avork.s attributed to liinr — the Apo.stolic Con- 
.stitution.s and Canuim (q.v.), turn Syriac epistles 
on Virginity (MS. dated 1470; pub'lished 1752), 
the CkmentincE (the Eeeognitions and Homilies), 
and two epistles to James, niiich, uith three 
forged Clementine letters, ivere in the 9tli century 
incorporated in the notorious Isidorian Decretals — 
are_ all undoubtedly spurious. The Clemeiitmce is 
a fiction of wliich St Peter is the hero ; it was 
regarded by Baur and the Tubingen school as 
the most notable outcome of tbe Ebionite party in 
tlie early Cluiatian oliurcli, and on it much of their 
theory is based ; tlie Eeeognitlons (the Latin form, 
pre-served hy Kufinus ) have been edited by Gersdoi'f 
( 1S3S ), the Homilies { the Greek fom ) hy Sohwegler 
(1847), Dressel (1853), and Do Lagarde (I860). 


For the Epistles to Virgins, see Beelen’a edition 
(Louv^ain, 1836), and Funk (Tiih. 1881); for their 
source, see Cotterill’.s elaborate and convincing 
Modern Criticism (Edin. 1884). 

C1.EMEN.S, Titus Fl.vviu.s, a eelehi-ated father 
of the Christian church, rvas horn probably at 
Atliens, of lieathen jrareiits, about the middle 
of tlie 2d century, and resided during great part 
of his life in Alexandria, rvlience the epithet Alc.x- 
andritiiis. In his earlier years he devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosopliy, and 
wandered far and u-ide in quest of trutli. Tlie date 
of his couA-eirion i.s unknown, hut it is certain tliat 
after coming to Egypt, and listening to tlie pre- 
lections of Pantnuius, he joined the Alexandrine 
Church, and was made a presbyter. Afterwards 
ire became a,ss,i.stant to lii.s iiia-ster, rvliom he suc- 
ceeded, about 190 A.D., as liead of the eeleiirated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the per.secution of 
the Christians under Severus eonipellecl liim to llee 
to Pale.stine. Tlie only later notice rve have of iiiin 
is as tlie he.arer of a letter from his pupil Alexander, 
afterwards Bi.shop of Jermsalem, to Antioch ; and 
the date and place of his de,atli are matters of pure 
conjecture, some Avritera putting it in 213, others as 
late as 220. His most clistingnished pupil Avas 
Origen. Clement held a place in the AVestern 
mai'tyrologies until the 17th century, Avlien his 
name AA'as omitted hy Clement VIII. from the 
revised Koman martyrology ; hut in France, at 
least, lie has iiCA-er ]o.st his title, liis fcsth-al is siill 
celebrated on the 4th December, and his name 
appears in tlie pojmlar list of saint.s Aviiose nanie.s 
may lie given to eliiUlren at haptisiii. 

The chief writing.s of Clement tliat liavesurviA’ed, 
besides a practical treatise, JJ7io is the Eich Man 
that is Sami, are the Missionary, the Tutor, and tlie 
Miscellanies, Avliieli form a connected series, prob- 
ably continued in his lost Outlines, Avliich Ava.s an 
investigation of the canonical Avritings. The first 
is an exhortation to the Greek, s to abandon idolatry ; 
tiie .second, an e.xpo.sition of Cliristian ethics ; and 
the third, a collection of treatises ami brief observa- 
tions on Greek and Chri,stian literature, designed 
ms an introduction to ClirLstian philosophy. They 
.shoAA’ tliat Clement, Avlien he became a Chiistian, 
did not cense to be a pliilo.sopber. His liberal mind 
saAv in science not a gift of devils, but of God tiirough 
tlie Logos ; Greek jiliilosophy Avna part of the divine 
education of man, and his teaching is tlie result of 
the lofty purity of character that led him to seek 
the truth alike from heathen Avriters and from 
Christian hevetios, believing that all that cohacs 
from God is good. TJie pei'iod in Avhich he lived 
must also he taken into account : in liis day all 
believers Avere regarded as in proees,s of .salvation ; 
the distinction betAveen the visible and invisilile 
church had not yet been sugge.sted, Avhile Gno.sti- 
cism ofi’ered to iiianj' minds an attractive solution of 
•some obvious diilicultie.s. Clement therefore dis- 
tinguished betAveen the ordinaiy believer and the 
Christian gnostic ; above faith he placed kiioAV- 
ledge, above salvation the more august glory and 
full spiritual life of the ‘iierfect man.’ Faitli im- 
plies knoAvledge, hut imperfect knoAvledgo ; many 
things must he accepted in .simple trust, until hy 
contemplation and the practice of Avhat is riglit the 
believer shakos himself free from the poAver of 
evil, and_ rise,s to intelligent synipatliy Avitli tlie 
diA'ine Avill. And this system of spiritual evolu- 
tion Clement extends to the future life, AA'here the 
process of development is continued before the 
gnostic becomes as far as possible like God. Here 
are easily visible the germs of the later mysticism, 
just as hi.s AueAV of the Father as a pure Monad, 
nndemonstrahle, Avho can only he manifested 
through the Son, marks an important stop in the 
progress of Neoplatonism. God and the cause of 
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all tilings lie sought to discover in the siiuiilest 
tiling conceivable; and he went equally astray in 
making Christianity only a pliiloso]iliy, and, as a 
means to a perfect life, the fullness of what had 
been partial in the Creek systems, Yet two truths 
lie nobly taught — tlie present recovery of the divine 
likene.sa, and that fonnnlated doetrina is not an 
end hut a means to final knowledge. Clement’s 
e-itant works exhibit a iiian of pure and gentle 
spirit, of .sincere piety, of irdde reading and of wider 
svinpathie.s, and with a noble conception of the 
punioses of Cod’s iirovidenoe ; hut his learning is 
tiiidige.sted, hi.s quotations arc often careless, and 
his turgid, i-erliose style and desultory method 
appear to have repelled most .scholars. The best 
edition of his work.s is .still that of Bi,shop Potter 
(1713), and others based on it ; there is a transla- 
tion in Clark's Anie-Nieene Lihravt/ (1877-79), and 
a bibliography at the end of Hr 'VVe.stcott’s article 
in tlie Dit'lionarn of Ohristion Bioaraphy (1S77). 
Reference slioiihi also he made to Alerk, Clemens 
von Alcxundrin hi seinev AWianyiijheit vmi dev 
t/rkefiisclicii Philosojihie (Leip. 1879), and especi- 
ally to Dr Digg'.s able Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (Banijiton Lectiirc.s, 1886). 

Clement XIV., Giovanni ViNt’KNzo Antonio 

CrANGANiiLljl, born in 170,6 at Mant’ Arcangelo, near 
Rimini, at the age of eighteen entered the order of 
Miiiorite.s, and atiidied philo.sopliy and theology, 
which he afterwards .sncecssfiilly taught at Ascoli, 
Bologna, and Milan. He was tlie friend and con- 
fidant of lloiiedict XIV., who apjtointcd him to 
the important post of eonnscUor to the Inqumition, 
and under Clement Xlll. he was made a cardinal, 
lie .sucooeded to tlio (lapal oliair, May 19, 1709, 
after a oonelave agitated by tlie intrigues of tlie 
Catholic sovereigns,' who united in opiiosiiig every 
candidate favouraldo to tho Joauits. 'Tho newpopo 
fust, set about reconciling tho,se inonarolis ; ho sns- 
jiended the hull In Ciena Domini, and entered into 
negotiations with Siiain and Eranoc, After four 
years of dediheration, he issued in 1773 the famous 
brief Dominus an Ecdomptar nosier, siipiiressing 
‘forever’ tlie .society of tlio Jesuits, 'riie motive 
assigned in tlie brief 'is, ‘ regard to tho peace of tlie 
church.’ Fi'oui tliis time his strorigtli gradually 
gave way, and ho died September 22, 1774, of 
poison, it was said, althoiigli no evidence has been 
produced to verify this suspicion. Clemonl was 
remarkable for li'liorality of mind, addreiss as a 
statesman, sound loaniing, and integrity of char- 
acter. He cherished tho arts and sciences, and 
was the founder of tho Clcinentiiio Miisoiini, which, 
by the additions of Pius VI. and Pius VII., heeamc 
the chief ornaitiont of the Vatican. ,Sce Tlieiner, 
Gesehiehle das Fontifilcuts Clements HIV. (Paris, 
18,i3 ; also in Erencli). 

Clcinciit, Jacques, the as.sassiii (1589) of 
Henry III. (q.v. ) of France. 

Clcincnti, Muzio, one of the best of pianists 
and composeis for the ]iiaiiofovto, was horn in 1752 
at Roniej where he oonipeted successfully for a post 
as organist at the age of nine. Before he was four- 
teen, he had conipo,sod several contrapuntal works 
of oonsiderahle size, one of wMoh, a jniis.,s, had pro- 
duced some sensation in Rome; he then attracted 
the notice of an Euglisliman, Peter Beekford, 
M.P., wlio hronght him to England, and at whose 
house in Dorsetshiro he studied till 1770. When 
he appeared in London, hi.s e.xtraordinary com- 
mand of the pianoforte .secured him an almost un- 
precedented success. From 1777 to 1780 he con- 
ducted the Italian Opera ; in 17M he visited Paris, 
Sti’asburg, MiinicJi, and Vienna, where he engaged 
in a prolonged musical combat witli Mozart before 
the emperor, the victory being left undecided. 
Mozart’s letters expre.sR the verdict that dementi 
123 


was ‘ a mere mechanician ; ’ ljut the latter had 
not then exchanged his brilliant e.xecution for the 
melodic style of his after iierforuianees. He made 
other visits to the Continent, .and amassed an inde- 
pendence in England by teaching ; and when much 
of this was lost in the failure of a musical firm 
with which he had heoome connected, he founded 
the biLsiiicM of manufacturer of pianofortes which 
is still carried on under the name of his associate, 
Collard. He died at Evesham, Otli March 1832. 
He has left over a humlred sonata.s, of which sixty 
are for the pianoforte alone ; his ‘ Oji. 2 ’ (composeil 
in Ills eighteenth year) is considered the model of all 
modern pianoforte .sonatas. Of hi.s other work.s, the 
Grudus ad Parnassnm (1817) L a splendid series 
of 100 studies, ‘on which to thi.s day the art of solid 
piano-jdivying re.st.s.’ 

♦lleoinc'de.S, author of a Greek treatise, in 
two hooks, On the Circular Theory of the Heavenly 
Bodies, which sets forth the Stoic theory of the 
nniver.se, and which Is remarkable as containing, 
amid muoli error and ignorance, several truths of 
modern science — such as the spherical shape of 
the earth. Nothing Is known definitely regard- 
ing his life, hut it seems most probable that he 
llouilshed in the 2d century A.D. Edition.s of his 
treatise are tlio.so of Bake (Leyden, 1S20) and 
Rclimidt (Leip. 1831 ), 

Cleon, a famous Athenian demagogue in tlie 
time of the Pclopcmiiosian war, for about si.x years 
the leader of the party opim.soil to peace. Origin- 
ally a tanner, he gradually abandoned his business, 
and became tho champion of popular rights, a 
])osition for which hi.s lluont .speech and loud voice 
fitted him admirably. He first lieoame prominent 
about 427 li.O. by his advocating the putting to 
death of the Mytilenean prisonens, hut his Jh.st 
great succchs was the reduction of the island of 
Sphacteria, in which a Lacuda-nuinian force had 
long held out. It is by no meim.s clear how far 
this exploit was not really due in the skilful dis- 
positions of his colleaifuc Dernostheiie.s, but Cleon 
hini.self was highly eluted with his siicoos.s, and 
many of liis countiYiuen must have credited him 
with military genius, for in 422 he was sent to 
oppose Brasnlas, the great Spartan general, in 
Macedonia and Thrace. But for this^ task the 
demagogue wa.s insufficient, and he only saved his 
character by falling in the battle fought under the 
walls of Amphipolis. 

Our picture of Cleon has had the misfortune to 
have been painted in mifavoiirahle colours l)y such 
masters as 'riuioydides and Aristophanes ; and, 
a.s Grole lias piointed out, it should be remembered 
that the great historian was full of oligarchical 
prejudices, while we know that ArisLophanes girded 
at othor men about whose nobility of character 
there is no doubt at all. Besides, it appears not 
unlikely that both owed the demagogue a priviate 
gnulge ; the former for having been banished at 
Cleon’s instance while holding a subordinate com- 
mand, the latter becnii.'se Cleon had complained to 
the senate that in his comedy. The Babylonians, 
Ai-istophaues had ridiculed Ina country’s policy in 
the face of foreigners, and that, too, in time of 
war. Whether just or unjust the picture, Cleon 
will live in the Knujhts of Aristophanes as the 
.shifty and unscrupulous demagogue, lying and 
pandering to the mob, which he befools for his own 
selfish ends. In this comedy he is one of the 
actual dmmatis personeo, and this part tlie author 
played himself, not being able to find an actor bold 
enough to take it. 

Clcopa'tra, waa daughter of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Auletes, and was born in 69 b.O. By 
the Avill of hea- father, who died in 51, she should 
have inherited the throne along with her younger 
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Ijrother, Ptolemy, who was also to be her Imsboatl, 
ill acconUmce with E^viiticin custom. But she was 
ex|)el]eiL from the throne by young Ptolemy’s 
"U.ardians, Pothinu.s and Achillas, whereupon she 
retreated into Syria to raise troO]is, and w.as just 
about to retiini to reassert her rights when the 
great Cm.sar arriveil in Egypt in purauit of Ponipey. 
Her charms t[uickly touclied the susceptible heart 
of Cn-.siir, who w.-irnily espoused her cause, and, 
after the successful issue of the Alexandrine wav, 
in which Ptolemy fell, placed her again upon the 
throne, this time with, as nominal colleague and 
husband, a still younger hrother, of whom she 
soon rid herself by poison. Cleopatra hore a son to 
Cicsar, who rvas called Cmsaiion (afterwards cut 
off by Augii-stiis ), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome, wlicre .she received such liononrs as were 
hut ill'ijleasiug to the Romiiu pojjulace. In the 
civil war after C'resar'.s murder, she lie.sitated 
at first which side to take. After the battle of 
Pliilippi, ^Intoiiy sunimoned Iier to appear before 
him at Tar.su.s In Cilicia, to give account of her 
conduct. The ‘serpent of old Nile’ .sailed up the 
river Cyduus to meet him, in a goi'geous galley, 
arrayed as Venus ri.siug from the sea, /ind accom- 
panied witli all the gorgeous and romantic splendour 
of the East. She was then in her twenty-eighth 
year, in tlie perfection of matured Ireauty, and 
that, from her pure descent, almost certainly of 
the best Greek type, .spite of Shake.speare’s ‘.gypsy's 
lust,’ Tennyson's ‘ swarthy ’ clieeks, ami Gurfime’s 
typical Egyptian features. The splendour of her 
beauty and her wit so fascinated the amorous 
heart of Antony that he at once Hung away for her 
sake, duty, a Roiuaii'a pride, and at lust all his 
ambition and his life. They spent the next winter 
at Alexandria, where they steeped their senses in the 
most delirious revelrie.s of reclde.ss love. Antony, 
although ill the meantime he had vetuniod to Romo 
to marry Ootavia, the sister of Octavianus, soon 
returneil to the ariii.s of Cleopatra, who met him 
at Laoclicca, in Syria (.3(1 li.C.), and accompanied 
him on his march to the Euphrates. From this 
time his usual reshleuoe was with her at Alex- 
andria, and here lie heaped uiion her and her 
children the ino.st e.xtravagant gift.s .and honour.'. 
His infatuated folly cost him all his popularity’ 
at Rome, and weakened his energies for the in- 
evitable stniggle. It was at Cleopatr,a’.s instiga- 
tion that Antony risked the great naval battle of 
Actium, and when she fled ivith sixty ships, he 
forgot every tiling else and flung away' half the 
world to follow her. "When the confiueror appeared 
before Alexandria, Cleopatra entered into private 
negotiations with liini for her own security ; while 
Antony, who was at first indignant at her treachery', 
being told that she had already killed herself, fell 
upon his sword. Mortally wounded, and learning 
that the report which he had heard was false, he 
had hiniaelf carried into her presence, and died in 
her arms. Octavianus, by artifice, now succeeded 
in making the queen his pi-isoner. Finding that 
she could not toucli his colder heart, and too proud 
to endure the thought that her life was smared only 
to grace her conqueror’s triumph at Rome, she 
took poison, or as it is said, killed herself by' 
causing an asp to bite her bosom (30 B.C.). Her 
body was buried beside that of Antony, and the 
good Octavla brought up the twin cliRdren .she had 
borne to Antony as if they had been her oivn. 

For Cleopatra, ‘.age cannot witlier her’ — the 
fascination of her beanty and the rare romantic 
interest of her story defy' the touch of time. Helen 
of Troy and Mary Stnart alone divide with her 
that sovereignty oi'er the imaginations of men that 
survives across the ceutnrie.s. To dramatist, to 
poet, and to painter, she will continue to be all 
that .she was to Cmsar and to Antony. 


Cleysydra (Gv., ‘water-clock’), an instvumenl 
to measure time by’ the trickling or esc.ape of water. 
In Baby'lonia, India, and Egypt, the clepsydra was 
used from before the dawn of history, e.specially in 
astronomical observations. A Hindu form of it 
was that of a copper basin put to float in a vessel, 
so that by the gradual influx of water tlirougb an 
aperture beneath, it should sink in a certain time. 
A more common type is that referred to iiy Greek 
and Latin writers, which re.sembled the modem 
sand-gia.ss, and was used in courts of law to limit 
the length of the ple.iding.s. .Jiiliu-s Cmsar ( (70/);. 
(le Bdl. Gall., lib. v. 13).speak.s of measuring time 
in Britain ‘by' accur.ate water-measures,’ and some 
commentators" infei- tliat the clepsydra was used 
by' the Britons, hlore probably, bou'ever, it iVias 
brought by the Roman.s, being regularly used in 
their armies for allotting out the three hours’ 
watches. Pliny ascrilics the invention of tlie 
clepsydi-a to Scipio Nasica, but he, no doubt, 
merely introduced it from Alexandiia or Greece, 
where it bad already been greatly improved and 
pei’fected. 

The general form of the clepsydra consisted 
essentially of a float which slowly ro.se by tlie 
trickling of water from above tbroiigb a small bole 
in a plate of metal. As the float lose it pointed 
to a scale of hours at the side of the water- vessel, 
or, in tlie more elaboi’ate forms, moved a ■wheel by 
means of a ratchet, and tlnis turned a hand on a 
dial. The first great difflciilty was to secure a 
constant and uniform supply of watei-. This was 
well and simply done by using an intermediate 
cistern, so that, by means of a waste-pipe near 
the surface, the water always remained at the 
same level, even when tlie amount poured in ex- 
ceeded the average. 

There remained a much greater diffioulty, arising 
from a fact often overlooked — viv,. that by the 
(Greek and Roman calendar the hour wn.y not a 
fixed space of time, being very miieli longer in 
summer than in winter. A (luj/ meant the inter- 
val from sunrise to sunset, and an hour being the 
twelfth part of it was by no mean.s .so .simple ami 
measurable a magnitude ns the unit of time shown 
on our modern dials. The prohlem of mea.suring 
the hour, thus varying through the year, was 
solved by Ctesibius of iUexandria, who invented 
all elaboi’iite self-adju.sting mechaiii.sm. — Clep,sydra 
was also the name given to an ancient imi,sical 
iiistninient, a hydraulic or water organ, described 
by AtUeiiieus. 

Clerc, Jean L'e. See Le Cleec. 

Clerestory, an upper row of windows rising 
dear above the adjoining parts of the building, 
but more probably so named as admitting dear- 
ticxs or light. The term is particularly applied to 
the windows in the upper part of the central nave 
of churches (see Gothic Akchitectuhe ; and for 
an illirntration, the article Bristol). This mode 
of lighting wn.s also in use among the Romans. 
See Basilica. 

Clergy ( Gr. kUros, ‘ a lot, an inheritance ’ ). The 
word clcros occurs in the Septuagiiit as the equiv- 
alent of the Hebreu' nadialali, ‘ an inheritance,’ 
.applied to the Jeivisii nation genoi-ally as peculiarly 
the divine heritage (Dent. ii'. 20; ix. 29), and to 
the Levitical office specifically, as a ‘spiritual’ 
heritage, distingiiishecl from the temporal posses- 
sions of the other ti'ihes ( Deut. x. 9 ; xviii. 1-2 ). 
In the New Testament it is found in cogn.ate 
senses applied to the Christian body or its several 
congi'egations (1 Peter, v. 3, where the word is 
plural), and to the apostolic office (Acts, i. 17, 25). 
Hence the term was very generally applied to 
the ministers of the Clnistian religion, as holders 
of an allotted office, in contradistinction to the 
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Laiiy (q.v.)- This use of the term is very ancient, 
iieiiig found in Clement of Alexandria (De.Dhite. 
Scrmndo, ‘f6 ) awl Tertullian ( Dc Slunog. 12), and 
appears to liave gradually hecome prevalent, Sf 
the ministers of religion more and more exclu- 
sively, iiiste.nd of the inenihers of the Christian 
church oenevally, began to he regarded as God's 
'lieritage' ami 'priesthood' (1 Peter, ii. !)), con- 
secrated to him, .and peculiarly his. The distinc- 
tion between the clergy and the laity heoamc 
move marked through tlie nmltiidication of oHices 
and titles among the clergy, the ascription to 
them of a jdaco in the Christian cimrch simil.ar 
to tliat of the priests .and Lei'ites in the .lewish 
Cimrch, with peculiar rights and jirivilegea ( which 
occurs as early as Clement of Rome, Bp. ml. 
Corinth, i. 40), their assumption of a peculiar dress 
and of ofiicial insignia, tlie growth of monastic 
institutions, and the introduction of celibiicy. Tn 
liarmouy witli the notions on which tliis distinction 
is founded, is tliat of an indelible or almost indelible 
cliaracter derived from ordination, so that a renun- 
ciation of the clerical olllce is either rdewed as an 
impossibility, or a sort of apostasy. These notions 
in their highest degree belong to the Cimrch of 
E(]mo. In the Protestant elmrclies, the distinction 
between clergy and laity is much less wide ; and 
.although the same terms are often used, it is 
rather conventionally than iu tlicir full significa- 
tion. The employment of ollloial robes by the clergy 
preceded their assumption of a peculiar ordinary 
dress (indeed, for the most imrt, there was no direct 
adoption of a K|iooial garb for ordinavy occasions, 
hut the clergy did not olmngc llioir fashions .as the 
laity did, and continued to wear attire, sncii as tlie 
cassock, whioli was otioo commonly worn by all 
persons, hut was discarded liy the laity), and 
IS not so intimately conneoted tvilh any peculiar 
pretensions. 

Ainoiig the priidloges acenrdod to the clergy 
by tlic Koman empevovs, and in Che middle ages, 
was exemption from civil olIio<'.M ; among the rights 
asserted by them, and whicli c.ausod much dispute, 
U'as exemption from lay-jurisdiction, even iu cases 
of felony. With the revival of tiie Western 
Empire by Charlemagne, tlie clergy lioeame one 
of the Estates of the emiilvo, and the bishops 
were given baronial rank, and entitled to sit 
along witli the tempor.al nobles in the imperial 
Hict.s, This institution .survii'ed the hreak-np of 
the Cavlovingiaii emjiiro, and prevailed in seveval 
parts of Europe, very noticeably in b'rance until 
the Revolution. In Eugbaud the clergy are still 
teolmically and constitutionally one of the three 
Estates of the realm, and taxed themselves in their 
convocations as late as 100.'). The bishops who sit 
in the Ilonse of Lords do so in virtue of baronies 
annexed to tlieir sees, hut not as i)relato.s of the 
church, and it was held by parliament in Henry 
VIII. 's time, and later h}’ Colce, that the right of 
session in convocation made tiie clergy of the 
second order ineligible to .sit in the House of 
Commons. Rut the point vem.ained doubtful till the 
Act 41 Geo. III. cli.ap. 01), ,sec. 4 definitely excluded 
clerks in holy orders from sitting there, under a 
penalty of ±‘500 per day if so .sitting nr voting. 
Tim.se only who nave formally rclinmusheil the 
clerical ofhee can .sit, in virtue of the (Clerical Dis- 
abilities Act of 1870. The clergy were distinguished 
into the higher alergij and the Iowa- dcrgij, tliat i.s, 
tliose in tlie ‘major orders’ of bishop, priest, and 
deacon (and, since the hStli eontmy, .suh-deacon), or 
those in the 'minor orders’ of acolytes, lectors, 
e.xoroists, &c. Tlie term Heeiilar Clergy is the 
designation of jwiests of the Latin and Greek 
churohe.s who do not follow any religions rale 
iregula), but have the care of parishes. Monks 
who are in holy orders are designated Jiegulitr 


Clergy. See TiIsmekit of Cleiigy, OliDEit.s, 
Btsiiop, Priest, Kectoe, i.ke, 

Clergyinaii’s Sore Throat. Seu Theo.vt. 

Clericns. See Le Clkkc. 

Clerk (Lat. clericns), properly a clergyman; 
also, in old usage, a scholai’ ; an oHicer attached to 
courts and corporations, who keeps the records ; a 
lawyer’.s n.ssi.stant ; a hooking or railway clerk ; 
and in the United Stales, a shopman. 

The P.vni.SH Clerk is an olHcial in tlie Clrarrli 
of England, who leads tlie lesponses in a congre- 
gation, and assists in the services of inihlic worsliin, 
.at funerals, ikc. There is usually one in each parisli, 
[n catliedrals and collegiate cliurelies there are 
several of these lay-clerks ; and in some cases tliey 
foun a corporate body, liavirig a common estate, 
besides payments from the chapter. Before the 
lleformation, the duties of parish clerk were 
always discharged by clergymen in minor orders. 

Clerk, ,10HN, of Ekliii, writer on naval tactics, 
was horn in 1728, 'tlie seventlt son of tiie 
antiquary, Sir Jolm Clerk of Penicuik, Mid- 
lothian (1GS4-I755). He ]>rns]iered as an Ediii- 
hnrgh merehaut, and by 177.7 puiclia.sed the small 
estate of Ehliii at Lasswade, where he devoted 
liiiiKself to etcldiig, to geology, and to .studying 
deeply hotli tlie theory and practice of naval 
tactica. In 1770 he communicated to his friends a 
now mamt'uvre for ‘ breaking tlie enemy’s line ' in 
a naval battle ; and during a visit to London the 
following year, he claimed to have liatl some con- 
ferences on the subject with naval oliicers, among 
whom was Sir diaries Douglas, Lord Rodney’s 
o.aptain of tlie lleet in the memoi'ahle action of 
April 12, 1782, when the exiieriment was trietl for 
the first lime, and a decisive victory gained over 
the Frencli. In 1782 Clerk printed .50 copies of liis 
Bs.wiy cm Naval TactUw, for prii-ate distribution 
among his friends. It was reprintetl and published- 
in 1790! three parts were added in 1787; and the 
work was repnhlisiiod entire in 1804, witii a preface 
explaining the origin of hi.s discoveiie.s. Clerk died 
May 10, 1812.— Ilis son, John Cleiuc (I7S7-1832), 
was raised to the .Scottish bench in 1823, when he 
assumed the judicial title of Lord Eldin. 

Clcrkeinvcll, a Loiuhm parish, lyin " tvitliln the 
parliamentary lioi nngh of Fimsbiiry, and due novtli 
of St Paul’s. It is l.argely inhabited hy watch- 
iiiakei-3, golilsiiiitliB, and opticians. The Fenian 
attempt to blow u)) Clcrkenwell prison took place 
13th December 1807. Pop. ( 1881 ) 69,070. 

€lerk"M.ax'\vell. See Maxwell. 

CleriUOUt (in the middle ages, Clcirus Mans, or 
Clarimontiuni) is the name of .sever.al towns in 
France. The most important are : ( 1 ) CLEltMONT, 
in the department of Oise, 41 mile,? N. of Paris hy 
rail, with a large hospital and a prison for women, 
Pop. (1886) 5529.— (2) Clekmont-FeBKANH, the 
capital of the department of Puy-de-DOme (the 
Augustonemetum of the Romans, in the country of 
the Arverni), which is finely situated on a_ gentle 
elevation between the rivers Bedat and Allier, 135 
miles S. of Paris hy rail. Among the principal 
liiiilding.s are the old GoLliic cathedral, built of 
dark lava from a neighliouriiig range of extinct 
voleniioe.s ; the line church of Notre Dame, where 
Peter tlie Hermit preached the firat Crusade ; the 
liandsiinie Palais des Facnltcs; and the government 
buildings, fnnueriy a convent (1250). The town is 
the seat of a medical and .a theological college, 
technical schools, and several scientific hodie.s, and 
lias a public lihiai-y witli 40,000 volunie,s. The 
streets, with the exception of a number of fine 
.squares, arenan-ow, tortuous, and steep. Tire chief 
manufactures are candied fruits, wax iuatdies, eliem- 
cals, linen, rope, lace, and machines, and there is 
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an extensive traffle in the ])i'iiiluce of the distriet, 
anil in tlie triuisil trade Iretween Paris amt the 
south of Prance. Tliere .are 'uveiul mineral .sjirinys 
in the town, of which the iron spring of St Alvre 
(65^ F.) has foimed hy ilejiosits in tlie course of 
ages two natural liridges, The hishopric of Cler- 
mont was fonniled ia'2.')3; .and seven ecclesi.astic.al 
councils were held here during the middle ages, 
the most lein.avkahio of whiidi was tliat in 1095, at 
which the hist Crusade was instituted hy XJrhan U. 
A .st.atue lias heeii erected to Pascal, who, ,a.s well 
.as Gregorv of Tours, was a nati\'e of Clermont. 
Pop. (1872) :1'2,9G:1 : (1SS6) 41,7d0.— (3) C'LER.MOXT 
L’llEii.ttJLT, ,33 miles iV. of Montpellier hy rail, 
with m.annfactures of leather and of cloth for the 
army. Pop. 4920. 

CTcVedoil, a pleasant Romer.setshire w.atering- 
place, on the llristol Channel, 12 miles liy roiul hut 
l(i hy rail WSV. of Tiristol. The hi.storhui Halliim, 
and Arthur, his son, lie in the old [i.arish clmreh ; 
Coleridge lived a while here at Myrtle Cott.age 
(1795); .and Clevedon Court, a medieval mansion 
of singul.ar he.auty, though much damaged hy 
lire in 1832, is the ‘ Castlewooil ’ of Tli.acher.ay’s 
Esmond. Pop. of p.arisli ( 1851 ) 1905 ; ( 1.881 ) 4.809. 

Cleveland, a wild monutainous distriet, with 
.some pictinesfine fertile valleys, forming tiie e.ast 
part of the N. Hiding of Yovk.slure hetween Whithy 
.and tlie Tees. In the .south the hills ri.se 1.300 to 
1850 feet, jin e.xtraordinary ch.ange has heen 
wrought in the aspect of the country by a rich 
discovery of iron.st(me in the (.'levehand hills ; since 
1851, lonely hamlets ha\'e hecomo populous towns. 
The ironstone is chiclly an argillaceous carhon.ato, 
inferior in quality to' the ironstone of the co.al- 
measures. See .ilrDTiMcsnunoutat, luox. Tlie 
title of Duchess of Cleveland w.is conferred iu 1670 
hy Charles II. on his rni.stress, IJiirhara Villior.s (.see 
Charles II, ), and her eldest son ( Fitzroy ) was fir.st 
duke, In 1827 tlie title of .Marquis of' Cleveland 
was bestowed on William Henry Vane, Earl of 
Darlington ( whose grandfather married a de.scond- 
iint of the lir.st duke) ; he became duke iu 1S3.3. 

Clcreliiild, the .second city of Ohio in popula- 
tion .and general import.auee, and the eleventh, in 
ISSO, in the United .States, is coin-risiit ns.i in tr..s. 
situ.ated at the montli of the sy J. n. nipiiiucou 
Cuyahoga Kiver. on the south cnmimny 
sho're of L.ake Erie, 2.73 miles hy rail NE. of 
Cincinnati, 1.S3 SW. of Hufl'alo, and 350 E. of 
Chie.ago. The city is built mainly upon a plain 
from 60 to 150 feet above the lakei and is divided 
into two great divisions, the east .and we.st sides, 
hy the tortuous v.alley of tlie Cuyahoga. The 
‘ lints,’ aVinnt half a mile wide, along the river are 
occupied hy vast himher-yards, nuuierous factories, 
iron, Hour,' and other mills, coal-yards, ore docks, 
ship-yard.s, A'c. A wide and massive viatluct, 3211 
feet long, constructed mainly of .stone, .and com- 
pleted in 1878 at the cost of ,§2,250,000, eros.ses the 
valley at the height of ,50 to 70 feet ; and another 
viaduct of iron (1888), 100 feet above the river 
and ,3931 feet long, makes a second broad level 
highway hetween the two divisions of the city. 
The river is the harbour, and is spanned I'ly 
numerous bridges. An outer harhour, .safe and 
coniiiuidious, is completed hy the construction of 
an immense United States hre,akw.ater, about 2 
niilc.s _ long and half a mile from the shore, 
opposite the mouth of the river, where tliere is a 
large opening for vessels. The husine.ss centre of 
Cleveland extends e.a,st from the lower p.art of the 
river-v,alley, for three-fourtli.s of a mile along 
Superior .Street, which is 132 feet wide, and the 
oliiof shopping thoroughfare. It emhr.ace.s several 
parallel and intersecting streets. In thi.s di.strict is 
the Public Squ.are, 10 aore.s in urea. Tlie cimtom- 


lionse and post-oliicc, a large .stone structure, i- 
situated ou the cast side of tlie square, upon whirl 
frontal.soacourt-hou.se, the line ohl ‘.Stone’ (liis 1 
Preshyteiian) Church, a theatre, ,au hotel, hanks, 
and m.any hiisiness blocks. This attractive hreatli 
ing spot contains fountains, a stone siieakers’ staml 
for public meeting.s, and a statue of Commodore 
Perry, the hero of the h.attle of Lake Erie iu 
181.3! From the sniitli-east corner of tlie .sepiare, 
Euclid Avenue, the most famous .street in the city, 
.and, according to Bay.ard Taylor and otliei' trai-el- 
lers. the most beautiful in tlie world, extend.s nearly 
e.ast tlirongh the best residence quarter of Cleve- 
laml. Four and a half miles from the square it 
passes Wade Park, a beautiful tract of about 6(5 
.acres, eontaiiiing a lake for boating, a deer pad- 
dock, fountains, and grove.s of noble forest-trees, 

A mile fartlier east, just beyond the city limits, 
is Lake View Cemetery, one of the I'mest iu the 
country. Here, ou a eommaiiding site, 250 feet 
.above l.ake Erie, .stands the .stone monument to 
the late President Cfarfield, built hy suliscrip- 
tion at a co.st of ahnut 18130,000. The monu- 
ment is 125 feet high, and surmounts the presi- 
dent’s grave. Euclid Avenue is lined with stately 

m. ansioms upon a gentle eminence, 200 to ,500 feet 
from the xVvenne, in a park-like stretch of shade- 
trees, sinootli lawns, (lowers, .sliruhhery, and wind- 
ing w.alks and drive-ways. Tlie same wealth of 
gurdens .and sliade-tree.s is noticeable iu a less degree 
throughout the ‘Forest City,' except iu the poorest 
qnarlers. Few houses are built in Tdocks, ami tene- 
ments are virtually unknown. At least 20,000 
families, it i.s believed, own the houses in wliich 
tlicy live, and the area of the city, 26?; sq.m., L 
about 20 per cent, greater tli.an that of Manliattaii 
Island, on which New York is mostly built. 
About ID’S sq. m. lie e.ast of the river and O'S 
miles west. The soil is light and .sandy, the 
drainage excellent, ami the water .supplied front 
Lake Erie hy a tunnel, two pumping stations and 
standnipes, and two large reservoirs, is pure and 
almmlant. Tlie elinmte is temper.ate, the average 
yearly rainfall being 37’G inches, ami the me.an 
annual tempei’.atiire 50° F. Niatiirally the, death- 
rate is low, aver.agiiig alioiit 18 in the thon.saiul of 
poimlation. Cleveland lias a musie-hall o.ap.alde 
of seating 5000 persons, 4 line tlieatres and 6 of less 
importance, 150 cliurehes, S colleges — 3 of which .are 
medical schools — 7 liosjiil.ahs, and imaiiy asyluims and 
other benevolent institutions. There are two large 
circulating libraries, one, containing about ,52,000 
voluiiic.s, being free. The schools 'number about 
100 ; and 60 periodicals, daily, tri-weekly, weekly, 
and monthly, are imhlished in the city. Cleveland’s 
rapid growth is due mainly to the fact that nowliere 
else can the rich iron ores of L.ake Superior, tlie coal 
of Norlliern Ohio, and the limestone of the Lake 
Erie islands, he brought together so cheaply. 
The chief industries of the city are the v.arious 
in.anufactures of iron, including .steel rails, forging, s, 
wire, bridges, .steel and iron ships, engines, hiiiler.s, 

n. ails, screws, sewing-machines, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery of all kinds, the refining of 
petroleum, wood-work, ami other mauiifactures of 
endless variety. In 1880 the value of manufactured 
products was §48,600,000, the number of persons em- 
jiloyed 21,700, and the capital invested §19,430,000. 
All of tlie.se figures must be increased at least .50 
per cent, to approximate existing facts. 

Ill 1.S87 the ves.sel tonnage constructed in Cleve- 
land, nearly all in steamships of 1500 to 2500 tons 
burden, exceeded that built in the entire .state of 
Maine. The city has a comiuanding commercial 
situation, due, primarily, to its position at the north 
terniiiiuR of the Ohio Canal, connecting Lake Brie 
rrith the Ohio River at the moutli of the, Soiote. 
The start obtained wlien the canal wa.s opened in. 
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ISS-I lint! inaiiitaiiied. Suven railniatls tenniii- 
jite ill the city, ami two pass llirouyh il fi'om east to 
west. Oevelaiul’.s lake eoiniiierce is very f'reat, the 
total toiinajte entered and cleared in 1887 exceed- 
ing 3,000,000 tons. Cleveland is the greatest 
iron ore receiving point in America, one of the 
lar"’est Ininher markets in the country, and the 
luercantiio centre of an extensive and productive 
re'doii. Ill 1796 a ]iarty under (leneral Moses 
Cleveland laid out the site of a town where Cleve- 
land now .stands, and in 1830 the i)Opulation of the 
town wa.s 1076. In 1S3G the city of Cleveland was 
incorporaterl. Since then its growth has been very 
rtnid In IfWO tlie h'ederal ceuaiis showed a iioj™- 
latioii of 6071 ; (1830) 17,0,34; (1860)43,417; (1870) 
92,829 ; and ( 1880 ) 160, 146. A police census in 1886 
retnriiod the imniher of iiihahiLaiits al 214,013, and 
on llie eensits of 1890 it was 261,353. 

Cleveland, Gkovjsk, the tu'cnty-second presi- 
dent of tlie United States, was horn at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 18.37, the cnuyiinia i»i lu u-s. 
son of a Presiiyterian iniiiister. ty j. b. timiiucutt 
In early life he removed to cumimiy. 
tlie .state of New York. In 1859 he w.as ad- 
mitted to the har, and liegan tlio practice of law 
at J’nli’alo. From 1S6.3 to 1866 he was assistant 
district attorney for Erie ouuuty, and in 1870 was 
cho.sen .sliorill. After lilling the oHioe of mayor of 
linlfalo, lie was, in 1882, elected governor of New 
York liy an uuexanipled majority of more tliaii 
190,000 voles. His uourse as governor wits aii- 
ni'm’ed hy the he.sfc people of all iiartias. In 1884 
he was nominated hy the Democrats for the ehief- 
magistvacy of llio tluited Htatos. The canvass 
which followed was one of extreme earnestncBs 
ami o.v'niloiiioiit. Cleveland received 219 eloetom) 
votes (Tilaine, the llepuhlican candidate, securing 
182) ; and the returns of the i»ipnlar vote also 
gave him a plurality, lie took his seat ns presi- 
dent in 188,5. in a uniipie and foroihlo me.s.sage 
to eongrehS in Deeeuihor 1887 regariUng the redue- 
tioii of the great sui'idus iii the national trensuiy, 
he .strongly advised a careful remljitstmont of Lire 
tarill' eluirges on certain manufactured articles of 
import, and the admission duty-free of some of 
the raw materials of maiiufiioUive— a position 
which led to a well-iloHned issue between the 
two political parties. I’rotecthmists clas.sed the 
l>resiilent’s message as a free-trade doonmeut, but 
tlii.s was denied hy the Democrats, and its doctrines 
U'ere adopted n.s the basis of the Democratic plal- 
fonn at the cmiN’eiition of that party in 1888, when 
Mr ( llovuland was unanimously nominated for re- 
election to tlie presidency. In the following August, 
on tliG rejection of tlie propo.sed Fi.sliories Treaty 
with Canada hy the Kepuhlican majority in the 
senate, the president sent a lue.ssage to congress, 
deelnriiig a policy of ‘ retaliation ’ against Canada 
now necessary, and .asking for powers to imt aii 
end to the privilege, formerly enjoyed hy the 
Canadians, of transporting goods in liond !ievo.ss 
tlie territory of tlie United States, In Octtiher, 
in consequence of Lord Sackville, the British 
minister at ‘Washington, responding to an appli- 
cation from a naturalised American citizen of 
English hirtli, wlio had a,skod for advice on the 
pending’ election, the president demiauded the 
amlinssador’s recall. At the election in November 
Cleveland wa.s defeated hy the llepuhlican candi- 
date, General Harrison, wiio received 233 electoral 
votes, as against 168 cast for Cleveland. 

Cleveland, .loiiN, a cavalier poet, horn at 
Loughhorougli, in Leicestei’sliire, in June 1613, 
the sou of a needy clergyman, who was ousted hy 
the parliament from the living of Hinckley in 
1644. In 1627 lie was admitted at Christ’, s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, and 


then migrated to .St .loliii's College, where he 
was elected to a fullour-lnii in 1634, and lived nine 
years ‘ tlie delight and oniamont of St John's 
.society." Here he .studied hulli law and pliy.ric. 
Cleveland vigorously opposed Cromweirh election 
to the Long Pailiaiiieiit for Cambridgo, and was for 
his loyalty ejected from his fellu\yship hy the 
parliament in 1644. He betook liim.sL'lf to the 
king's army, was \iopular among the eavaliere, and 
was appointed ‘ jurlge-ailvocate ’ nt Newark, hut 
wa,s obliged to .surrender with the garrison. His 
indign.ation at the .Scotch army for liiinding over 
the king to the parliamentarians he e.xpressed in 
some stinging verses, which, however, are too vio- 
lent Id he really strong. Henceforward Cleveland 
lived upon the ho.spitality of lii.s partisans, .and was 
fnrceil to keep his wit ni check. In 165.5 he was 
airested at Norwich, hut was soon released liy 
comniaiid of Cromwell, who.se mngnauimuus siiirit 
couhl admire the eourageon.s iiiaiiline.ss of tlie 
poor ]ioet'h letter addressed to him. In 1656 he 
niihlished a small ^•olume eontainhig thirty-six 
loyal poeiii.s, consiKlhig of elegio.s upon C'liarle.s_ 1., 
.StraH'ord, Laud, and Edn'ard Iving, the .subject 
of Milton’.s Li/cii/itu, also some stinging satiies. 
Cleveland now' went to live at Gray's Inn, where 
he -soon after died, Ajiril 2!), 1638. In the year 
1677 was pnlilLlied, willi a short account of the 
antiior’s life, C'licvcltindi Vindiciw, or Clcrclund'n 
(ri'tiitliic Poems, Orut lulls, PpiMcs. ibe, Cleveland 
imdmihtedly exerei.sed a strung iiilluence upon the 
greater genius of Butler. Thomas Fuller cmii- 
mends him us ‘a general artist, pure latiuist, 
e.xijuisite orator, and eminent jiocl. His epitliets 
were pregnant with nietapli^.sies, canyiiig in them 
a ilillicnlt plainness, dillknlt at tlie hearing, plain 
at the eomsiileriiig tliereof.’ 

ClfrVC'.S (tier. AViii'c, Dutch Adeef), a town of 
llhuiiish Prussia, 48 miles NW. of Dusseidorf. It 
is .situated on three gentle elevations, about 2J 
miles from the lUiine, will; wliicli it oonmiunieales 
liy canal, in the midst of a rich and beautiful 
country. It is well built, in the Dutch fashion, 
and surronndeil hy wall.s. The line okl castle, 
known as the Schwanenhurg, partly built on a 
commanding rock, is the reputed scene of the 
IcgBiid of the Knight of the Bwan, made familiar 
hy ’Wiagiier’s opera of Ltikoiiji'in. Anno of Cleve.s, 
fourth wife of Henry Vllb, was horn in tlii.s c.astle. 
In the collegiate church, which dates from the 14th 
century, are some good moimmeuts to the counts 
and dukes of Cleve.s. Cleve.s lia.s inamifactnrc.s of 
cotton and leather goods, tobacco, &;c. Pop. ( 1885 ) 
10,170. Clcvo,s was anciently the capital of a 
duchy (a connLsliip until 1410) extending along 
both hanks of the Kliine, which pa.s.sed hy inliorit- 
ance in 1609 to Bramlenhurg. 

Clew BajS an inlet of the Athuitio, on the 
west coaiit of "C'onntv IMayo, Ireland, about 1,5 miles 
long hy 9 broad. The upiicr part of the hay con- 
tains an archipelago of fertile and cultivated islets ; 
and at the entrance of the hay is Clare I.sland (,3949 
acres; po]), 62), which, as well as Iiiishgort (27 
acre.s; pop. 23), hits a lighthouse. 

CHcIkS (Fr.), the impression made hy ,a die in 
any .soft metal. It is tlie proof of a medallist's or 
die-sinker’s work, hy which tliey judge of the ell'cet, 
and ascertain the stage of progress whioh they have 
reached before the die is hardened, The same term 
is .ajiplied hy tlie French to electrotype ea.sts from 
wood-engravings, 

dicliy» a town of France, on the Beine, to the 
north-west of Paris, of which it forin.s a .'nihurb. 
It has nnmeroua niannfaetories, especially of chem- 
icals and eatgnt, and is much .atfeeted hy washer- 
women. Pop, (1872) 14,509 ; (1886 ) 26,7il. 
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Click-bcetlc, See MThe- 

WOEMS. 

Client. See Auent asd Cliuni'. See also 
Peiswi’-Vl and Agexi’, Pateiev. 

Clifford, a family desceHileil fi-oiii IValtei-, Koj^er 
Fitziionce's feuii, wlio by prior to 1138, 

aemiired f'litiiinl Ca'^tle on tlie iVye, 17 miles W. 
of Ilerefonl, and who thence asauineil theaurname 
CUittbrJ. He waa the father of Fair Itoaamoiul, 
Henry II. ’» nii-.tie-.'^, wiio .seems to have died about 
117G, and to iiave been buried at Codstow Nunneiy, 
near O.vford. The legend of her nmriler by Queen 
Eleanor appears first in the Idth eeutury ; the 
Woodstock maze, the clue, the dagger, and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. Among 
Walter's descendants \rere the soldier-judge Koger 
de Clillord, who by marriaoe rvith Isabella de 
Vipont got Bronghain Castle in Westmorelaml 
{circa 1'270) ; Joliii (143o-til), the savage Lanca.s- 
triaii ; Henry (1435 -1323), the ‘.shepherd lord;’ 
Henry { 1493-1542), fifteenth Lord Clifibrd ami first 
Earl of Cuniherlaiid ; Ueurge, third earl ( 1558- 
1603), naval cominauder ; and Henry, fifth and last 
earl (1391-1643). To a cadet branch belonged 
Thomas C'lilford (1630-73), a Catholic memher of 
the Cabal, who in 1672 was created Lord Clillord of 
Chudleigh. 

Clifford, WiijLiam Kinudox, F.R.S., one of 
the foremost mathematicians of his time, was born 
at Exeter, May 4, 1S43. He -was educated at a 
school in his native town, at King’.s College, Lon- 
don, and at Trinity College, Cainhridge. While at 
Trinity he did not confine himself to e.xamination 
.subjects, but read largely in the great mathemati- 
cal writers, and came out second Wrangler in 1807, 
ne.xt year being elected a fellow of Ids college. 
At this time, while e.xoelling in gymnastics, lie 
would also solve and propound problems in the 
pages of tlie Eihuvfloiial Times, and could discu.ss 
witli ease complicated theorems of .solid geometry 
without tlie aid of paper or diagram. A High- 
Churchman at first (tliongdi on unconventiomil 
speculative grounds), Clifford soon after taking 
Ids degree threw olf all dogmatic re.straints, 
and discussed the fundamental questions of the 
philosophy of religion with comjilete independence. 
In August 1871 he was elected to the chair of 
Mathematics and Jlechanics at Univcr.sity College, 
London, which post he lataincd until his' untimely 
death at ^Madeira, Jlarcli 3, 1879. Clifford fimt 
e.stahlished his reputation a.s an original thinker 
with the faculty of expressing scientific thought in 
plain and simple language by a Friday evening dis- 
course at the i’oyal institution, 0)i Some of the Con- 
ditions of Mental Dccclonmcnt. He was a valued 
member of the London lilatlieniatieal Society, con- 
tributing to tlie Proceediiii/s ; for a time be acted 
as secretary, and afterwards vice-president of the 
Matliematical and Physical section of the British 
Association ; lie also lectured to tlie Sunday Lecture 
Society on various physical and philo.so])ldciil sub- 
jects. ' The versatility of his inind for philosophical 
and .scientific discussion was further shown by 
liis varied contributions to periodical literature. 
Clifford issued in hi.s lifetime the first part of 
Elements of Dz/inniiics (1878). A further portion, 
edited by Mr It. Tucker, was published in 1887. 
A work on the Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, whicli Clifford left unfinished, was com- 
pleted and edited by Professor Karl Pearson in 
1885. A selection fi'om his Mathematical Papers 
appeared in 1881, and a series of lectures on Seeing 
and Thinhingm 1879. Clifford’s general scientific 
ami philo.sophical writing.s are collected, with a 
prefatory memoir, in Lectures caul Essays, edited 
by L. Stephen and F. Pollock, 1879 (2 vols. ; 2d ed. 
in 1 vol. 1886). — Mrs Clifford ( in’c Lucy Lane) hae 


published a really striking novel, or latlier tragedy, 
Mrs Keith’s Crinie (1883), and t^^■o books for young 
children of quite unasual interest, Anyhow Stories 
(1884), and Very Short Stories and Verses for Chil- 
dren (1886). 

Clifton. See Beisstol. 

Clifton, a town and jiort of entry of Ontario, 
on tlie Niagara liiver, about 2 miles below the 
Falla. Here the (Ireat Western liniln-ay of Canada 
connects with the Neiv Yoi-k Central, the trains 
crossing tlie rii-er on a noble .suspension bridge, SOO 
feet long and 240 above the water. Pop. 1610. 

Cliliuicter'ic Years (from Clr. IdimaMcr, ‘the 
step of a stair or ladder,’ Idimrix). It was long 
believed tlnit certain years in the life of man had a 
peculiar sigiuficance to him, and were the critical 
j)oints, as it ^^•ere, of liis health anil fortunes. The 
mystical number 7 and its nniltijilcs with odd 
numbers (c.g. 35, 49) constituted crises of this 
kind. The most iinjiortaiit of all ivas tlie 63d year, 
calletl, by way of eminence, the ‘ climacteric year ’ 
or ‘grand climacter,’ which was sujijiosed to be 
fatal to mo.st men ; its inilnence being attrilnited 
to the fact that it is the multijde of the two 
mystical numbers 7 and 9. An actual ‘ change of 
life’ (Fr. dye critigne) in woman is marked by the 
cessation of menstruation, usually between the 
48th anil 52[l year.s. Astrologers called any period 
wbicli an evil conjunction marked as threatening, 
a climacteric time. 

Climate (from the Greek Mima, ‘a slope or 
inclination,’ .afterwards ajiiilied to a tract of 
country, witli reference to its .snimobed inclina- 
tion to the pole, and the efi’eet of the obliquity of 
tlie sun’s rays upon the temperature), a term now 
employed as including not nieiely the conditions 
of a place or country with regard to tempei'atnre, 
but also its meteorological ooiulitioms generally, 
in so far as these exercise an inlluenee on tlie 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The eileot of 
the suii'.s rays i.s greatest wliere tliey fall iieiqien- 
dicularly on the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
as their obliquity increases ; the surface which 
receives any given amount of the sun’s rays 
increasing with their increased obliquity, as «V/ 
is greater than ah in the annexed ligiu'e ; wliilst 
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at the .same time the oblique ray.s being subjected 
to the inlluenee of a greater number of particle.s 
of the atmosphere, as c'n' is longer than cu, a 
greater amount of their heat i.s absorbed before 
they reach the surface of the earth at all. The 
greater or smaller e.xtent of surface receiving a 
certain <amomit of heat, also make.s imjiortant 
differences to arise from e.rjiosurn by slope towards 
the equator or toward.s the neaiest jiolc. Elevation 
is a most important cause of dillerencc.s of climate. 
A.S we ascend from the lei’el of the .sea to the 
greatest nionntaiu altitudes, the tcnqierature 
gradually diminishes, and we ultimately reach a 
region o'f perpetual snow, as in approaching the 
pofes. The prog les.sive diminution of tlie tempera- 
ture is, liow'ever, affected by many cause.s, so that 
the line of perjietnal .snoiv i.s far from being at the 
same elevation in all places of the same latitude. 
Thus the snoiv-line on tlie southern side of tlie 
Himalayas is depressed by the heavy rainfall 
brought by the winds from the Indian Ocean ; 
find that on the northern side is elevated by the 
estreiuo drought and summer heat in the vast 
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tablelands of Central Asia, tlms causing active 
evapuvatioii from the snow-lields; so that the dif- 
ference between the two is not less than 4000 feet 
in favour of the northern aide of the mountain- 
ranges; and Humboldt says, ‘niillions of men of 
Tibetan origin occupy pnpuhma ton-na in a country 
where fields and towns would, iluring the whole 
year, have been buried in snow, if those tablelands 
liad lieen leas continuoua and less extensive.’ 

As the actual teniperatui-e of the atino,sp]iere 
depends not .so much npnn tlio direct ray.s of the .sun 
as upon the radiation from the heated surface of tlie 
earth, the diversities in the character of that surface 
are productive of great elleets in modifying climate, 
A sandy desert, a tract of country clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and an ex])au.se of water, 
ahsorh and radiate lieat in very dilferent degi’ee.H. 
A newly plouglied field both absorhs and ladiates 
heat much more rapidly than a field covered with 
grass. A sandy desert heats the atmosjilicre above 
it much more tlian cither a fertile tract or a watery 
e.vpanse, whilst a ivatery expanse only slightly 
laises the temjieraturo ; hut, on the other hand, 
the desert cools sooner by terrestrial radiation ; 
whilst the heat absorbed liy the water being dif- 
fused through a larger masH, owing to the dejith 
to which solar radiation penetrates and to vertical 
as well as Imrizontal cnrrent.s generated by the 
winds to great depths, the iiillnauce of the ocean, 
of seas, and of great lakes, is very nowerful in 
maintaining a greater oifuahlenesa in tlie tempeia- 
tnre of the air, Thus maritime places, and par- 
ticularly islamls and penitisiila,s, have a more eijnal 
temperature, ivitli les.s diversity of the extremas of 
summer and winter, than more inland or conti- 
nental places (ithenvise_ similaily situated. The 
efteot of the sea is luodilled by many circumstances, 
and particularly by oiirrcnts, of whicli the Gulf 
Stream (ipv.) all'orus a notable instance, the heated 
water eoni'eyed hy it and hy the general .siirfaco- 
ilow north-eastivarda of the waters of the Atlantic, 
from the equatorial to the polar regions, havuig a 
great inlluenco on the climate, particularly of the 
noi'th-we.st of Enrojio, Over tlie world generally. 
atmo.sphono onrrents or jn'ovailing wimls must be 
regarded as e.xcrclHing even a greater influence on 
olmiate tlian ocoanie enrronts. The quantity of 
rain or snow that falls in the course of a year, and 
the times and nuuiiicr of its falling, are circnin- 
stances which have the gre.atest possible ell'cct on 
climate ; the.se being in their turn much inlluenced 
hy the distrilmtiori of land and ivater, .and hy the 
ciiavactcr and elevation of the surface of the land, 
according as the monutaiii-ranges lie across or in 
the line of the rain-hi’inging wind. 

The rLdatlons of climate to vogretatinn are gener- 
ally determined le.ss by the mo.an annual tompera- 
tnre than by tlie relative duration of wimuier 
and of winter. Thus maize, which may be men- 
tioned as an important example, succeeds well in 
climates of wbich the winter-cold is severe, the 
summer .season ahme being .siifflcieni for its wliole 
life ; whilst, on tlie other hand, such plants as 
fuchsias, some kinds of laurel, and even tlie 
common hawthorn, which succeed w'ell enough 
where maize would scarcely ])ut forth an ear, 
would perish from the colder winters of countries 
where it i.s prolitahly cultivated. The polar limit 
of particular species of .animals, except tlio.se which 
hihernate, is generally determined by the degree of 
winter-cold which they can bear witliout injui-y. 

Bogs and marshes exercise an nnfavoiir.ahle influ- 
ence on climate, cooling the air and gen eratiiig fogs, 
a.s do olay-soils also to some extent, tlirongb their 
retentiveiiess of moisture ; whil.st mar.slies of some 
kinds, and in some situations, .abound in malarious 
and other exhalations very unfavourable to health. 
Similar remarks appty to large tracts of forest. 


The cle.aring, drainage, ami cultivation of land 
have generally favourable effects on climate ; 
although plantations are often beneficial for 
shelter, and a ton complete removal of natural 
fore.sta m.ay prevent the dejiosition of iiioisture 
from the atniosplieie to such a degree .as to o.ause 
droughts, a result stated to he exemplified in some 
of the smaller \\''est India Islands, and the ten- 
dency to which is said to he manifested on a 
great .scale in .some section.s of the continent of 
North America. 

The important .and diifienlt subject of olimatervill 
he found further elnchlated in some of the princi- 
pal geographical articles (Asi.y, &c.), and m the 
articles Atmospheue, (lEnfiK..vrniCAL Distuibu- 
TioN, Glacial Peuidd, Health Resoets, Hygeo- 
METKY, Meteoeology, MuN.soojt.s, Pleistocene, 
Rain, Seasons, Snow-line, Stoems, Tempera- 
TtiEE, Teade-winds, IVeathee, MTnd. .See also 
Ramsay, Bibliorjrctphy and Index of Olimate (1888), 
and the works iramerf under Guoll. 

(lliinuv { Or. , ‘a stair,'), in iLhctoiio, that arri- 
fice which consists in placing Ireforc the mind of tlie 
reader or hearer a series of propositions or objects 
so arranged that the least forcible strikes it first, 
and the others rise hy successive gr.adations in iirr- 
pre.s.sivcnt*.s.s. See the” oxamirle in 1 Sara, iv. 17. 

ClilUber.S (Seansorcs), an old-fashioned popu- 
lar title for .several orders of birds whose feet .are 
mainly adapted for climhiirg. In many cases two 
toes ai-e turned forward, and two backward; or it 
maybe that one pormanunlly turned backward is 
joined in branch grasping hy another rever.sed for 
the nonce. Parrots (PmUaci), cuckoos {Coenmo- 
murphui), wooilpeokers {PiccirUc], i&o. are irrehided 
under this wide and somewhat inexact title. 

Clililbiilg' I’crcll iAnahussecmlens), ahony fish 
in the AcantTroptori dirision, famoms for its ireouliar 
clamhering haliits. It is a native of rivers and 
ponds in most pai’ts of the Hast Indies. It is alrout 
six inches long, and in general form somewhat re- 
.seiiibles a jrercli. That tlris fish climbs trees, has 
been asserted by olrserr’eirs wliose veracity and 
accuracy cannot easily be questioned j yet others, 
w'ho have enjoyed ample opportunity of ohserva- 
tioii, expre.ss' great liouht currcuiumg this liahit. 
According to circumstantial accounts, the lish sus- 
pends itself hy its spiny gill-covers, and by fixing 
its ana) lln in cavitlas of tire hark, urges its way 
upwards by distending .and contracting its body. 
T'lrere is no doubt that it often leaves pools when 
they arc in danger of being dried up, anil travels in 
search of water. Thoiiglr these fish are sometimes 
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corrrpelled in their distress to travel hy day, and 
have boen met in the glare of noon toiling along a 
dusty mad, tiieii' migrations are generally performed 
at night or in early morning, whil.st the gr.as.s is 
still wet with dew. Tlris restless fish is aided in 
its peregrinations out of water by an accessory 
labyriutlrine I'esjriratovy cavity, in which w.ater' may 
be "retained for a considerable time. Climbing 
perches are plentiful in the Ganges, and the boat- 
men have been known to keep them for five or 
six days in an earthen pot without water, using 
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ilaily what they wanteil, and liiidiiig them a.s 
lively a.s nlien just eauglit. .Sonie related forms, 
-siicli a.-; the walking fish ( ( fiihioeoiihalii.s), exhihit to 
a less marked degiee, the same power of living 
ont of water. C'lo.sely related also is the C'lnne.se 
Macropod, not unfreipieiitly kept for its heaiity in 
aquaria. Many of the genera make nests for the 
egg,s, over which the males freiiueJitly keeji guard. 

Climbing Plants, or Cli.mreh.s, are, in the 
most extensive and popular sense of the term, those 
plant' which. lia\iiig weak stems, seek .support 
from other olijecls, chietly from other i)huit.s, in 
order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is 
aeeoiiiplished in very dillerent way.s. Sonic elimh 
by means of small root-like processes growing from 
the stem, as the ivy ; others liy mean.sof hook.s (e. v. 
Cleavers, q.v, ); others again twining roniid their 
support — e.g. hop, convolvulus, &c. ; and othei's, the 
most evolved, hy help of sensitive organs, which 
are hranches or leave.s or leaf-stalks more or less 
modified. The subject of climhhig plants has been 
worked out with peculiar fullness and intere.st in 
Mr Darwin’s classical Vliinhiinj Phintn ; bnt its 
main facts and theories may lie more profitably dis- 
cussed under the general head of plant-movements. 
See Plant.S ( MoVEtiENT.-i OF), and special articles 
— e.g. Temdeil, Liax.v. 

Plillictll Medicine (Gr. Wine, ‘a bed’) is 
that department of the art which is occupied with 
the inve.stigation of di.sease.s at the hed.sido of the 
sick ! and a clinical lecture is one deliveied to 
students there. So with clinical surgery. Clinical 
baptism is hapti.sm administered to sick or dying 
jiersnns on their siok-hed ; a clinical convert is one 
converted on his death-bed. 

Clinkcv, the name given to the scales or globules 
of black oxide of iron, obtained from red-hot iron 
under the hlow.s of a hammer. The same term Is 
applied to the slags of iron-fnrnace.s. By geologists 
the cindery-like masses which form tlio crust of 
.some lava-liows are termed clinkev.s. 

Cliukcr-biiiltfOr Clencree-huiet. See Boat. 

ClUlkStOne, or Phonolite, is a gi-eeni.sh gray 
or brownish compact or very finely crystalline igne- 
ous lock, remarkable for Its tendency to .split into 
.slabs, which are now and then thin enough to be 
used for roofing purpo.ses. This structure is due to 
the parallel arrangement of jdate-like or tabular 
crystals of saiiidine felspar. The shahs give a 
metallic ring or ‘ clink ’ when struck with a hammer, 
whence its name. Its essential mineral components 
are sanidine and neplieline, hut other mmer.als, 
such as augite or hornblende, leucite and mag- 
netite, are usually present. The rock has often a 
porphyritic stractuie. 

C'liliom'etei', an instrument for the pui-pose of 
taking the amount of dip or angle of inclination of 
a stratum. There are various kinds in use, but the 
simplest consist.s of a strip of wood upon which is 
mounted a graduated arc with a iiendmum. When 
this instrument i.s held horizontally, the pendulum 
points to zero ; when it is held in a slanting po.si- 
tion, the pendulum .shows the iinmher of degrees 
that the upper edge or the base of the strip deviates 
from horizoiitality. The most useful form of clino- 
meter is that which is combined with a compas.s — 
both the.se instruments being required in geological 
observations. 

C'lilltOIlj (1 ) capital of Clinton county, Iowa, on 
the Missihsippi, which is here crossed by an iron 
r.ailroad bridge, 4000 feet long, GO miles SSE. of 
Duhiifpie by rail. It hcas nnmerou.s milks, foundries, 
and factories, and a trade in lumber and grain. 
Pop. (1870) 6129; (1885) 12,012,— (2) A town of 
Mas.sachusett.s, on the Nashua River, 45 miles W. 
of Boston hy rail. It has large manufactures of 


ginghams and plaids, carpets, comlis, and machin- 
ery. Pop. (1885) .8045. — (.3) A post-village of 
Oneida county, New York, 9 miles M’SAV. of 
Utica, is the seat of Hamilton College (1S12), a 
Presln terian foundation, vi'ith about 100 students, 
and of several other noteworthy educational insti- 
tutions. Pop. 1230. 

(TilltOll. a distinguished Americ.an family, 
descended from Charles Clinton, wlio was horn in 
Ireland in 1090. settled in New York st.atc in 1731, 
and died theiein 177.3. — His third .son, Jamk.s, horn 
ill 1730, served with distinction iig.ainst the Preiich, 
and as hrigailier-gcueral took ]iart in .sever.al opera- 
tinn.s during the \\'ar of Iiidepeiulence. He died in 
1812. — His hiother, Georre, horn in 1739, studied 
haw, and from 1708 sat in the New York assembly ; 
in 1775 he w.as .sent as a deleg, ate to the second 
( 'ontineiit.al Congress, and in 1776 he was ai)pointed 
general of militia, serving against Sir Henry 
Clinton on the Hudson. In 1777 he was chosen 
lirst governor of Neiv York, to which po.st he was 
re-elected from 1780 to 1795, and in 1801 ; and to 
him was due the lir.st conception of the Erie Canal. 
In 1804 he was cho.sen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at M'.ashington, 
20th April 1812. — .lames 's son, Be MTtt, born in 
1709, was .admitted to the New York bar in 1788, 
.and was private secretary to his uncle, then gover- 
nor, from 1790 to 1795. He .sat in the state legis- 
lature (1797) and in tlie .slate senate ( 1798-1802) ; 
.and in 1802 he was elected to the Uniteil States 
.senate, bnt resigneil in the same year on being 
appointed mayor of New York by his uncle. In 
this office ho continued, save for two short inter- 
vals, until 1815, holding other appointments at the 
.same time; he was defeated hy Madison in the 
)>residential contest of 1812. It was he who pressed 
the adoption of the Erie Canal scheme ; tlie hill was 
jiassed and Clinton elected governor of the state in 
1817, and in 1825 he opened the canal. He was 
several times re-elected in spite of tlie nntiriiig 
cllbrts of his political o|ipoiieiits, and died in olliee 
at Albany, 11th February 1828. lie published a 
imnibor of addresses, some literary and historical, 
which will be found in lii.s Life hy Campbell 
(1849). 

Clinton, Siu IlExr.Y, British general, horn 
about 1738, was the son of the lion. George Clinton, 
colonial governor of Newfoundland, and afterwariis 
of New York. He first entered the New York 
militia, was gazetted to the Guards in 1751, served 
with comspiciioiis gallantry on the Continent, and 
was promoted colonel in 1762 and major-general in 
1772. From 1772 to 1784 he sat in parli.amcnfc in 
the interest of his cousin, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Sent to America in 1775, he fought at Bunker's Hill, 
and ill 1776 was repulsed in an attack on Charle.stnn, 
hut was shortly afterwards knighted for hi.s .services 
under Howe. After Bnrgoyne’s surrender in 1778, 
Clinton .succeeded Hou'e as ooinmander-in-diief of 
the forcc.s in North America, which he at once con- 
centrated in New York. In 1780 he oaptvired 
Cliarlestoii and the entire sontheni army; hut after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, 
Clinton re.signed his command and vetuniod to 
England, where in 1783 he iniblishcd a Narmtive 
of the campaign. In 1794 he was .appointed gover- 
nor of Gihr, altar, and died there, 23d December 
179o. His two sons both rose to be genar.als in 
the army and G.C.B. 's, the younger being one of 
lYellington's favourite officer, s. 

Clinton, Henry Fyne.s, a great classical 
scholar, was born January 14, 1781, at Gain.ston, in 
Nottinghamshire. He was educated at Southwell, 
Westminster, and Christ Clmrcb, Oxford, whore he 
graduated B.A. in 1803. He repro.sented Aid- 
borough in ]iarliaraent from 1806 till 1826. He 
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lUeil at V^elwyii, Octnlier 24, 1852. His great 
works on Creek arnl Roman chronology are un- 
likely ever to he su]iei'secled or forgotten. Tliese 
ore the b'astl //cWeiiftV ( 1824-34), iunlPffiiff llumuni 
(1S45-50). 

Clinton dronp, name given in North Aiueriea 
to a subdivision of the Upper hSilurian .strata, 

Clio, in Creek Mythology, the Muse of History 
and Epic Poetry. She was represented aa sitting 
with a half-opened scroll in her hand, and a casket 
for holding niann.scripts at her feet. See M17.SE.S. 

Clio, a gonu-s of shell-less pelagic molluhcs in the 
class of Pteropocls. They occur in myriad .su-arins 
in northern ( O. bnreaUs ) and .sonthorn { C. cnixt}-alis) 
seas, and along ivitli .such related forma as IJnmcina 
forni the principal part of the food of .some species of 
whale.s. The whalers rightly call it ‘ whales’ food.’ 
The whale has simply to swim through a shoal with 
its mouth open to engnlE thousands. Clio is a biiiall 
animal of a spindle-shape, towards an inch in length, 
with distinct huad, hearing six tcntaclc-like pro- 
cesses, wliich are sensitive and glandular, and in 
part used for laying _ hold of the prey of small 
animals. It is active in habit, rising to the surface 
when o.alm, or as rapidly sinking again. U swims 
by mean.s of tu’o locomotor e.xpan.sions of the ‘ foot.’ 
See PTEBOrou.s, 

Clipiier 1.“! a name familiarly given to a .siiiliiig- 
.ship built c-xpressly for speed. Aberdeen was long 
oulehratod for hinhling .swift tea-el liipens, whicli 
biiioe 1860 have hoen gradually superseded by 
steamers. 'Ihe naltiiuore clippers wore also famous. 
As to the possihlo rate of sjiecd, it may h_e noted 
that the IJf/htiunf/, built at Hostou, U.S., in 1S.')4, 
during a viiyago from ivrolhonriie to Liverpool ran 
2550 English miles in one week, or at the rate of 
about 15i miles au hour during the u'lidlc period. 
Clipping tlic Coin. Sec CoiNtNo. 

Clitlicroc, a munieipal borough in Lancashire, 
on the loft hank of the Itihhle, lil miles N. of Man- 
chester, and 225 NNW. of Loudon by rail. It lie.s 
on a low eminence of carhoiiiferou.s liimwtone, ,at 
the base of Pendlu Hill, which Is 1831 feet high. 
Clitherou !ia.s cotton and paiier mills, and oxleiisivc 
lime-f[nan'io,s are wrought in the neighhourhood. 
Its ruined castle, founded by Robert do Lacy in 
the later part of the 12tli century, ivas diainaiilled 
by the parliamentarians in 1049. The free gram- 
mar-school dates from 1,5.54. About 4 miles south- 
west of Clithoroe lies idtouyhurst College (q.v. ). 
Olitheroe has been a borough .since about 1280. 
Till 18,S2 it rotnrued t\s'o memhei's to parliament ; 
till 18S.), one. Pop. (1851) 72-14; (1881) 10,176. 
.See Whitaker’s ITiMonj of Whcdlci/ and Vltlhcroe 
(ISOl ; 4th ed. 1872-70). 

Cli'yc, CAknnrifE, novelist, wa.s horn in London, 
24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Mejsey- 
Wigley, M.P. fur Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive ; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catching 
lire, at Whitllehl, Hereford, 13lh July 1873. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1872 she published eight volumes 
of poems by ‘ V.’, hut she is best knowui by Paul 
Fen-oU (18,55), a really strong sensation novel, 
much superior to Why Paul Farnoll IMed his 
7Pi/c (1860). 

Clive, Kitty, comic actress, was horn in Lon- 
<lon in 1711, the daughter of William Baftor, a 
•facohite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Diairy Lane 
she continued to play till 1769, when slie quitted 
the stage, and retired to Twickenhani. About 1731 
she had’ married George Clive, a harristoi’, but tliejy 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawdieny Hill, 
Otb December 1785. Garrick, Handel, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Johnson all liked her, the last 


remarking to Boswell that • in the sprightliues-. of 
humour he never had seen her eipialled. ’ And of 
him she said : ‘ I loi’c to sit by Dr Juhn.son ; he 
always entertains me.’ See her Life by Percy 
Pitzgerald ( 188.8 ). 

Clive, Rodert, the creator of our Indian empire, 
was born at the manoi'-house of Styche, near 
Market-Diaytnn, 29th Seiitember 1725. He was 
the eldest of thii teen children ; his father, a lawyer 
and small hnidownor, of a very old Shropshire 
family. The hoy was brought up by an uncle near 
Eccles. There, and at all his four schools — Lostoek. 
Market-Drayton, ^[elchant Taylors’, and Heinel- 
Heiupstead — he proved a much better lighter than 
scholar, a thorough young dare-devil; and in 174.S 
lie W’a.s packed oil to India as a writer in the service 
of ‘ John Company. ’ He reached Madra.s penniles.s, 
and the drudgery of his life there moved him to 
suicide. But the pistol smuiped twice, and he flung 
it from him, exclaiming : ‘ It ajqiears t am destined 
for something ; I will live.’ 

The capture of M;ulraH by the French (174(1), 
Clive’s escape thence to Fort St David (the scene 
of his gallant duel with the card-sharper ), his shave 
in its defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the .storming of DevikotLa (1749) — 
t.he,se events hiiiig us up to the August of 1751, 
and Olivc'.s daiiiig da.sh upon jVreot, He seized it, 
and held its enormous cit:idel for eleven wdiole 
weeks against 7000 niith’es and 120 French soldiers, 
iris own little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen 
ami 120 sc)H)ys (splendid fellows these) ; bub, after 
a last deisiiei ntc assault, the siege was raised (14th 
November), and Clive followed up his success by 
the victories of jVrni ami Kaveripak, and the cap- 
ture of Kovilam and Cliingahiat. 

In February 17.53 he married Margaret Mnskelyiie, 
.sister to the astrojiomcr, and inmiedintely after 
.sailed witli her for England, where he was pre- 
sented with a (lianiond-hiltcd .sword, cleared hiu 
father’s e.state from enomnhrances, stood for St 
Michaels, hnt was nnseateil, and otherwise got 
through a very fair fortune. 

So in October 1755 he was hack in India, and a 
twelvemonth later was summoned, with Admiral 
Watson, from Madras, to avenge the atrocity of 
the Black Hole. Calcutta was .soon retaken; 
Ohandernagore, the Fienoh .settlement, captured; 
and at Pla,s.sey, on 23d Juno 1757, Clive’s 3200 men 
(two-thinls o'f them .sepoys) encountered Snvaj lul 
Dowlah’s 50,000 willi 40 to 50 French gunners. 
The battle took eight horns to win, that truly 
‘decisive battle of the world.’ But its lustre was 
sullied hy the only two blots on Clive's memory. 
In Ills dealings with Mir Jallier, the would-he next 
nawah of Bengal, he had imposed on a go-between, 
the merchant Oiniohand, with a iictitiou.s treaty, 
to whieh he had forged his colleague Watson’s 
signatui'e ; and now from Mir Jaffier he accepted a 
|iresent of ujnvards of i‘200,000. Both actions are 
defended by Malcolm, both sternly condemned by 
Macaulay and hlalleson. 

For throe years sole ruler in all hnt name of 
Bengal, Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
1140,000 a year, returned to England, to he hailed 
iiy Pitt as ‘ a heaven-horn general ; ’ in India he 
was known as Sahul J niuj, ‘ the daring in war. ’ In 
1761 he entered parliament as memher for .Shreivs- 
hiiry ; in 1762 was rai.scd to the Irish peerage as 
Baixin Clive of Plassey ; in 1764 wn.s created a 
Knight of the Bath. But meanwhile in India the 
Comiiany’s afl'airs, through the dishonesty of it.s 
servants, high and low, had fallen into the utmost 
clLorder ; and Clive was the only man who could set 
them right. He arrived at Calcutta in May 1765, 
and at once aimlied himself wisely and firmly to 
reform the civil service and re-establish military 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting but 
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twenty-two iiiontlih, ni.'U'k^ tlie Ijeoinning of our 
Indian administration, as Flassey of onr militar\ 
supremaov. 

Early in 1767 Clive rjuittod India, never to 
return ; in all he had spent there less than a dozen 
years. This time he came hack to £nj,dand poorer 
than when he last left it; hut this time he cfune 
hack to encounter a storm of ohlocpiy. The energy 
witli whicli he hail cleansed that Augean stable 
had raised np a host of intliiential enemies, nho 
employed their inlliieiice to gratify' their enmity, 
to .stir np ill-feeling ai'ain.st him. IIi.s early pro- 
ceedings rn India were in 1772 made the subject of 
animadversion in parliament, and next year matter 
for the inquiry of a select committee. He was 
examined and cros.s-examined more like a slieep- 
stealer tlian tire Baron of Plassey. Indign.ation .at 
treatment so unmerited found vent at last in the 
exclamation; ‘By heaven, SCr Cliairmair, at this 
moment I stand astonished at jiiy own moderation.' 
Tlift censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
iuinlly wiped out by its liiier, that lie ‘did at the 
same time vender great and iiievitovious ecvvices to 
ids oountry’ (21.st May 1773). >Sickne.ss, opium, 
mental depression — on 22d November 177-t Clive 
(lied liy Ids own hand. He i.s hmied in the church 
of Moreton Say, the parish that gave lum birth. 

Clive’s elde.st .son, Edwaid (173-1-1839), wan 
governor of Madras from ]79S till 1S03, and in 1804 
was made Earl of Fowls, havin'' twenty years 
earlier married the daughter of the last Earl of 
Fowls of the Herbert lino. 

See Aroot, Bupueix, India; Sir John Malcolm’s Life 
of Glive (3 vols. 1S36), with Macaulay’s essay thereon; 
Colonel (i. B. Malleaon’s Founders of the Indian Empire ; 
Clive (1882) ; ami Browning’s Dramatic IdylU (2d series, 
1880). For the conllictiiig accounts of the manner and 
place of Clive’s deatli, wliether by penknife, r.izor, pistol, 
or poison, whether at tiis mansion in Berkeley Square, or 
Ilia Shropshire seat, IValcot Park, see Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to the Countess of Ossory (i. 155); the Gentleman’s 
Muiiazine for September 1848, p. 227 ; and several articles 
m iVnU's cDid Queries for 1888. 

(,’Ioa'ca, in Zoology, the teohnioal name for tlie 
common teimiiial chaniher into whicli the aliment- 
ary canal, the genital and the urinary ducts, all 
open. A oloacal chamher and aperture occuns in 
many fishes, in all aiiiphihians, reptiles, and hird.s, 
and in the three lowest niammals, In all other 
mammals the urinogenital oiifioe is indepenilent of 
the end of the alimentary canal or anus. 

Cloa'ca Dlaxlma, the most important of the 
sewers of ancient Fionie, according to tradition, con- 
structed by Tarqiiinius Fiiscus, or by Tarquinius 
Supcrbu.s, to drain oil the stagnant waters of the 
Velabra, a swampy land between the Capitoline 
and Pulatme hills on which the Forum and Circus 
(Maximus also stood, Ifuiming from the valley of 
the iSuhura, under the Forum along tlie Velahrum, 
it opened into the Tiber in an archway still 11 feet 
wide by 12 feet liigh, con.-isting of three concentric 
arches, Imilfc of large blocks of jieperiiio stone, fixed 
togetlier without cement, of the nnifonii .size of 
rathei more than 5 feet 3 inche.s long and 3 feet 
high. The sewer v'as Hushed by a eoiitinnal stream 
of siiperlluous water from the aijiiednots. Large 
portions of this and of the other cloiieie remain 
entire after two thoii.sand year.s, but the greater 
part is buried, by the accumulation of soil, at a 
coiLsiderable depth lielow the present level of the 
streets. During the Pwepnblio, the surveillance 
of the Roman cloaoiu was one of the dntie,s per- 
formed by the censov.s. The cloaca mamna was 
repaired hy Cato and liis colleague in the censor- 
ship. Agrippa, when anlile, obtained praise for his 
exertions in cleansing and repairing the cloacie.and 
is recoided to have pas.sed through them in a boat. 
Under the empire, oflicera called ciiriiiores clou- 


curiim itrbis were ajiiioiiited for their supervision 
Ho thoroughly was the city uudenuined hy tliesi 
large .sewei-s, that Pliny calls it trrbs jonisil/.s, aeit.i 
suspended in the air rather than resting upon thi 
earth . — Oloachiri (‘The Puiilier’) was a .siirnaiiu 
of the goddess Venus at Rome. 

Clocks, See Houoi.ofiv. 

Clog Almanac, the name given in England 
to a piumitive kind of calendar or almanac, called 
al.so a ‘ rim stock ’ and ‘ prime 
staff.’ In Scandinavia it was 
called a ‘ Runic staff',' fiom the 
Runic characters used in its 
numerical notation. It was 
generally of wood (whence its 
name of ‘clog’ — i.e. log or 
block), of about 8 inches in 
lengtii, but was sometimes of 
bra.s.s, of bone, or of born. 

AVhen of wood it was most 
commonly of box ; but elm, fir, 
and oak were also emjdoyeil. 

‘This almanac,’ say.s Dr Plot, 
in his Natural HUtory of 
Etajf'ords/iire, u-ritten in 1686, 
when it was still in ii.se among 
the conimon people of that 
county, ‘i.s usually n .square 
piece of wood, containing tlirce 
moutlus on each of the four 
edges. The number of clays in 
them are expressed by notches : 
the first day by a notch with a 
patulous stroke turned up from 
it, and every seventh by a large- 
sized notch. Some are perfect, 
containing the dominical lettei s 
as well as the prime anil mark.s 
for tlie feasts, engraven upon 
them, and such are our prime 
staves in the Miisenm at Oxford ; others imper- 
fect, having only tlie prime and immovable feasts 
on them, and such are all those I met with in 
Etaft'ordshire.’ The marks on the left side, in the 
figure, indicate the golden imniliers of a cycle .show- 
ing the new moons throughout the year. On tlie 
right .side agaiiast the Gtli January is a star, tlie 
symbol of Fipipliany ; against tlie 13th St Hilary is 
shown by tlie bishop’s dnnble cross ; 25tli, conver- 
sion of St Paul, by an axe. The mark against the 
first notch (or New-year’s Day) .symbolises the Cir- 
cumcision of our Lord. Christmas was marked by 
a horn, the sign of health- drinking — notans cornua 
ejchauriencla, as Dr Plot quotes. Exani])le.s of the 
clog almanac may he seen in the British Museum 
(one cut ajiparently towards the end of the 17th 
century); in the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford ; in St ,Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge ; and in the Clieetham Library, at Man- 
chester. It is dc.scrihed hy the Swedish historian, 
Olaus Magnn.s, in the lOtli century ; and by tlie 
Danish antiquary, Olaus IVorniiiis, in the 17lh 
century. Some of the clog almanacs show a 
peculiar numerical notation. Tlie first four digits 
are marked hy dots ; tlie fifth, by a sign like the 
Roman numeral V ; the next four, by this sign and 
additional dots ; and the tenth, by the sign -f . See 
Chaiuhers’s Hook of Du ys. 

€loghcr, a decayed episcopal city of Cniiiity 
Tyrone, on the Blackwater, 15 miles SSE. of 
Omagh. The Protestant Episcopal see is now 
united to that of Armagh. The cathedral and 
episcopal palace arc handsome edifices ; hut, though 
formeily a parliamentary borough, the place is now 
a mere village. Pop. 225. 

Clog.S arc a sort of shoe.s, the ujipers of which 
ai'e leather and the solos of wood (specially alder 
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wonil). They are much uhecl in tlio north of Eng- 
land and isouth-rve^t of Scotland, ebpecially during 
■winter. 

Oloi.stei’ ( Er. cloUre, chiustnim, ‘ an inelosure 
a covered pa.s.sage or iimlmlatory I'linning round 



the -walls of certain |)orti()n,s of iiiona.stic and colle- 
giate hnikling.s. The oloi.sler iiftnally ,snrronii<led 
or ran along tliree or four sides of a quadrangular 
area, which was called the i‘/oister (jart/i, geueially 
situated mi the soutli or sunny .side of thochnrcii, 
as aliQwn under C'llUlKiu in the ground-idiiu of 
Durluiin cathedral. Tiiat of Salisliury, one of the 
linesit in the kingdom, is 190 feet square. The 
roof of the uloistei, which was often vaulted, wius 
aupporteil on the side next to the (juadrangle hy 
jhllars and arche.s, which wei'o frequently occu- 
pied hy traoeiy. The npiier portion.^ of the.se 
arche.s above iho iiiullious were often olazed ; and 
sometimes latterly even the ■wliole arclies, so that 
they hecaino a row of -windows, as at (ilouceater. 
Cloisters were used for exorcise and recreation hy 
the inmates of tlie religions houses, Occasionally, 
when wholly glazed, they had cells or stalls for 
study on the inner side ; and very fre(jiiently a 
atone bench may still ho seen, which runs along the 
same side, Many of the larger uioiiasteiips had 
more cloisteis than one ; and so eharaoteristie were 
they of the religions liouse.s, that the term cloister 
came to ho used in a general sen.se for the whole 
e.staljliBhment, which is .still the .‘.eimc of the word 
Idoster in (lermaii. See MoN-VS’i’JiKy. 

CIOHJlkilty, a .seaport of County Cork, at tlie 
head of Chmalalty Bay, 33 miles SW. of Cork, -witli 
several corn and ilax n'lills, and a consideralile trade 
in grain. There are ‘ druidical ’ remains in the 
neigliboiirhood. Pop. 3970. 

€loiic.S, a town of County Monaghan, 9-1 miles 
NW. of liuldin hy rail, witli spado iiianufaclories, 
corn-mills, and the remains of an ahhoy and of a 
round tower. I’up, 2216. 

Clonfftl't, an ancient episcojial city of Ireland, 
is in the extreme east of County tlalway, and lin.s 
now a population of 2200. Tlie bishopric was 
founded in tlie (ith century, and ceased to be a 
separate Anglican one in 1002, being ultimately 
incorporated with Killaloe ; but it is still the see 
of a Itoman CatJiolic bishop. There is anothei- 
Clonfert, a parish in Comity Cork. 

CloiuiU'l', a nmnic'i]ial borough in Tipperary 
and Waterford counties, on the Suir, 135 miles SW. 
of Dublin by rail. It has Ikmr-mills, and a trade in 
agricultural jirotlnee, e.speeially butter, ^ In 1050 
Ci’omwell be.siegod the tonui, and demolished tbo 
castle. Clonniel gave birth to Sterne and Lady 
Blessing-ton, and was tlie chief .scene of Smith 
O'Brien’s attempted rising in 1848. Till 1885 it 
sent a member to parliament. Here Bianconi ( q. v. ) 


Iiiyt established his jaunting-cars ; and Clonmel is 
still a great tourist centre. Pop. 2157. 

Cloiitarf', a town in Conntj' Dublin, 3 mile.s 
£NE. of Dublin city. It is much frequented for 
sea-hathing. Here, in 1014, Brian Born won a 
great victoiy over the Danes. Pop. ( 1881 ) 4210. 

^Clootz, Je.vn B.u’Tustk uu Yal de Ghace, 
Bauon, better known as Aiiaoharsis Clootz, was 
perhaps the iuu,st .singular of all the frothy enthu- 
siasts brought to the .sin face of .society” by tlie 
Eieiich Bevobitioii. He ivas bom near Clei'e.s in 
1755, and from bis eleventli year wa.s educated in 
Paris. While still young he trnveised Europe 
under the name of Auachai-sis, lavishing his money 
to iiroiiiote the union of all nations in one family. 
In the Eveiich llevolntioii he saw tiie fnllilment of 
his dreams. He constituted liimself the ‘ orator of 
the human race,' and wearied nut tlie National 
Assembly with his endless lant, at one time leading 
ill a tatterdemalion regiment of strangers dressed in 
the coslnmes of dill'erent nations, at another raving 
at Cliri-stiiiiiity and preacliiiig in screams the wor- 
.shi]) of lloa-son. He gave hi.s vote for tlie king’s 
death ‘ in the name of the hiiiiiaii race.’ With all 
its folly his enthn.siasm was honest, and he was at 
once hated and feared by the jealous Eohespierre, 
who had him excluded as a noble from the Jiicohiu 
Club, and at last involved him in St Just's im- 
peachment of Ildhert and his adlieients. He was 
gnillotiued, March 23, 1794, preaching materialism 
to the last, and protesting against Ins sentence, a& 
usual, ‘ in the name of tlie linman race.’ Of his 
absurd hooks, may be named : CcHituih clcs I’vcimes 
dll Muhiiinmi’diiiiie (Loud. 1789), L’Ondeiir du 
Oenre Jlitm/tiit (1791 ), and But-c Constitiitiomiclh ch 
la lUpubliqtic dll Ornre lluimin (1793). See liis 
Life by Avenel (2 vuls, Paris, 1865). 

Close is an inclosed place, and specially in Eng- 
land, the precincts of a cathedral. In ycotlancl, 
however, the woid means a narrow sule-stieet, or a 
passage leading from the street to a court, or to the 
stair of a block of tenemenlH. 

Close Tl'iine, the time during which game, 
certaui wild birds, salmon, and some other fish, 
may nut be shot or caught, varies for the dili'eveiit 
animals and for dill'erent places. Lists of the dates 
may be found in Midi almanacs as Yliitaker's. 

CloSCfs ill Heraldry, the half of the Bar (q.v.). 

Closure (formerly in the French form cluiim), 
the iiaiuo used for a power given iii 1882 to the 
Speaker of the Hou.se of Commons, or diairman 
of committees, to olnse a debate when it seems 
to bill! that tlie .subject has been di-sens-sed, and he 
ib autlioii.sed to do so by a motion duly supported. 
For the rnle.s of jjrocedure, see Pa ULI AMENT. 

Clotaivc I. {fflothar), son and sneces-sor of 
Clovis (q.v.), tirst king of the Franks in Gaul, 
reigned as sole king from 558 to 501 . — Clotaihe 
II., a king of the same Merovingian dynasty, 
reigned over the Franks thirty years later. See 
Fkance, 

Cloth. See lYoor.niSxV Manufacture. 

Clothcs-iuoth. yoe Moth. 

Clotho, one of the Fates ( q.v.). 

Clotho, a geiiu.s of spiders which spins a curious 
tent for itself and il.s young. See Spidee. 

Clotilda, St, born in 475, was the daughter of 
Chilperic, king of Burgundy, and in 493 became 
wife of Clovis, king of the Franks, She was the 
chief means of securing the conversion of her 
linsband to Ciiristianity, and largely iiittuenced his 
life. After hi-s death she lived a life of austerity 
at Tonr.s, where slie died in 545. She was canon- 
ised a feiv years after. Her remains were buried 
in the eluircli of St Genexihve at Paris, and huint 
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at the Revolution to jivevent their desecration ; the 
aslios are still in the eliurcli of Ht Leu. 

Cloudberry Clunawttiufu.i), a plant 

related to the livanihle, although of vei.v dillerent 
appearance, having a lierhaccous single-llowered 
stem destitute of prickles. The plant is of Imnihle 
growth, 8 to 10 inches in heigdit ; the leaves few, 
large, lohed, and kidney-shaped ; the flower large 
and ^vhite ; tlie fruit orange red, equal in size to a 
hranihle-herry, and of an agreeable flavour. It is 
a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, In Britain it i,s chiefly confined to 
elevated moors ; in Norwaj' and Sweileu it is much 
more abundant, and the fruit is liigidy valueil and 
made into e.'icelleiit prcseiu’e.s. 

Clouds are masses of fog, consisting of minute 
particles of water, often in a frozen state, floating 
in the atmosphere. When air has its temperatuie 
lowered helow the saturation point, either by 
ascending and becoming rarer, or by meeting a 
colder current, a portion of the v'apour lo.ses its 
gaseous form, and hecomes oondeii.sed into minute 
■specks of water. It has been shown by Dr Aitivcn 
that thi.s condensation alway.s takes place round a 
small particle of dust. A cloud, therefore, docs not 
consist of vapour, in the jiroper sense of the word, 
hut of very small drojis of water. How thi,s water- 
dust is snspemled in the atmosphere — why the 
particles do not descend as soon as formed, has 
never been thoroughly e.xplained. Pi'ofes.sor G. G. 
Stokes holds that the rate of fall is rendered 
e-xceedingly slow by the friction and drag of the 
air-particles, just as line ^^owdors remain suspended 
for a long time in liquids of much less specilic 
gravity man themselves. Be.sides, as ,Sir J. 
Hurschel says, asoeiuUiig air-currents also oppo.se 
the fall of clouds, for the air may he ascending 
faster than the particles of the cloud are falling 
through it; w’hile at night, in the absence of 
rising currents, clouds often descend to, and dis- 
solve ill lower and warmer leveis. The conditions 
under which clouds are formed, ami afterwards 
deposited in rain, are iiioro fully coii.sidered under 
Ey.-troKATioN, Dew, Rarx, Snow-line. The 
present article is confined to a de.scriptiou of 
the various kinds of clouds and of tlie weather they 
indicate. 

A general haze of precipitated vapour covering 
the .sky, and coming down to tlie eartli, is termed a 
Fo(j or Mist; and tlio term cloud is usually con- 
fined to masses of fog floating in the higher regions, 
and not descending to tlie ground. They are mostly 
within a mile of the earth’s surface ; and few are 
more than six miles above it. From observations 
made at Upsalain Siveden, it has been found that 
there are three principal cloud layers : the low 
clouds at from 2000 to GOOO feet ; middle clouds, 

12.000 to 15,000 feet ; and high clouds, 20,000 to 

27.000 feet. These three layers are found at 
apparently much the .same heights all over the 
eartli. Clouds spread and move with the wind in 
varied, often grand forms ; they are generally 
disposed in beds paralkd to the earth’s surface'; 
vertical clouds occur rarely, if at all, 

Mr Luke Howard’s classification of clouds, pro- 
posed in 1S02, into three pi-imary forms — Cirrus 
(Cir.), Cumulus (Cum. ), and Stratus ( Str. ) ; three 
intermediate— Cirro-cumulus ( Cir.-c. ), Cirro-stratus 
(Cir.-s. ), and Cumnlo-stratus (Cum.-s.); and one 
compouud form, Niiiihus ( Nim. ) — has been uni- 
versally adopted, and lias been .shown by the Hon. 
Ralph Abercromhy and others to hold good in all 
climates and atmospheric conditions. 

Cirrus, or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, 
flexuous, diverging, and partly straight fibres, ' 
increa.sing in any or in all directions by elongation, 
branching, or addition of new fibres. It is the , 


highest and least dense of clouds ; varies most hi 
extent, direction, and shape ; retains longest its 
varied outlines ; and is the loiige.st illuminated 
after siiiLset and hefoie sunrise. It lias been com- 
pared to a mare’s or cat’s tail, a lock of liair, fine 
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trellis-work, or thin silvery streaks, and it may 
cover all the sky. Threads and groups of Cir., 
during gentle wind after severe weatlier, presage 
serene .settled weatlier. But after a long tract of 
fair days, whiti.sh filaments or parallel baiuls of Cir. 
ci'ossing the sky, with the ends converging by per- 
spective in each horizon, foretell a change to wet; 
they move with the uijper currents of the atmo- 
.snhere, anil generally indicate by this motion a 
change of wind long before it is felt on thu eartli’s 
surface. Cir., being so higli, consists of minute ice 
crystals, whose refractions and rellections produce 
the halos, corome, and mock suns and moons aluiust 
re-stricted to this cloud and it.s clerivative.s tlie 
Cir.-s. and Cir.-c. Cir., e.specially with fine tails, 
varying much in a few hours, pre.sages rain or 
.snow, and windy vnrialile iveatiher. 

Ciimitliis, hall of cotton, day or summer cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of .small roundish clouds, piled or stacked 
on each other. Tlie heaps enlarge upwarila from a 
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horizontal base, and have rnnnded or rooky top.s ; 
they sometimes unite into stupendous white-tojipcd 
mountains. It is formed by the conden-satioii of 
vapour in local ascending columns of air, and is 
generally at from 4000 to GOOO feet elevation. 
Cumuli often begin after sunrise as a few .scattered 
qiecks in the clear sky ; these specks enlarge and 
unite to form clouds, which nearly cover the sky in 
the afternoon, and generally decrease and vanish 
about siin.set ; hut rain follows if tliey increase in 
number and darkness in the evening. Cum., of 
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pleasing forms, dispnsiUnns, and colours, ami of 
moderate .size, pre.sage.s lino dry rvariii and calm 
days ; Inrt cold, rain, and tempest follorv dark, 
abrupt, dense, shaggy Cum., covering the sky, and 
rollin''' on each other. Hemi.spherical, silvery 
rv!iite'’Cum. presages tlmnder. 

Straiun, fall or uiglit-cloiid, the lowest of chmds, 
is ,1 widely extendeil, horizontal sheet, of varied 
thickness, seldom rising above 4000 feet, and often 
tpiito close to the earth’s surface. It is common in 
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Slimmer and autumn, often from .sunset to .sniiri.se, 
and is densest at or after midnight. It avisos in 
calm clear evenings, after warm days, from the 
sinking and llaltoning out of Cum., from the cool- 
ing of moist air on dam]) ground, marslies, lakes, 
rivers, or from the pooling of moist air mixed ryith 
smoke onvoloping groat citio.s. Prom a lioight it is 
seen spreading around like a sea, and crceiiing up 
hillsides, After sunrise it rises higher, sometimes 
forming Cum., and somotimas entirely di,sapi)ear- 
iiig ; but it may ixuietly acoiimulatc in layers, and 
become Nim. 

Cin'o-cumiiliw, nr somlev-cloud, coiisi,sts of Cir. 
compressed into dense roundisli-ivliite elmidlets, or 
woolly irregular tufts, and is found oitiior in the 
middle or high cloud layers. It forms the well- 
known mackerel sky, Imt is also often .seen tliroiigli 
Iireaks in lower clouds moving dilf'ereutly. It may 
vanisli or pa.ss into Cir. or Clr,-s. Solar and lunar 
corome appear in it. It oecur.s in warm dry 
weather and lietwoeu summer showers, and pre- 
sages increased heat, Civ.-e. very dense, round, 
and close, and with Cum.-s,, pro.sai'as a storm or 
thunder. In winter it precedes a tlinw and warm 
wot weather. 

Oirvo-stratm, or vane-cloud, consists of long, 
thin, horizontal clouds, sometimes hairy, vvitli bent 
or undulated edges. It is found on the advancing 
.side of oyolonie .storms, and hence is a sure prog- 
nostic of wind or rain. Leiiig of great extent, hut 
little depth, and at a great height, it is tlie most 
ri.sna! .source of .solar and lunar halos, 

Cumulo-simtus, or twain-eloucl, is a Cir.-.s. mixed 
with Cum, heaps, or a wide Hat base surmounted 
by a bulky Cum., with ilceoy proLuherances or 
roclry and mountain m.as.se.s. ‘it i.s much denser 
than Cum., though being formed by less rapidly 
ascending currents, tlie air is not dry enongli to 
round off .shai'ply its top.s. It often forin.s tmst 
hanks of cloud, with overhanging masses. It is 
common towards night in dry windy weather, when 
it ha.s a leaden 1ms. It generally arises from Cnm. 
becoming ilonsov, wider, and protruding in large 
irregular projections over the base. It tends to 
overspread the sky, and partly or wholly to become 
Nim., and fall in showers. Cum.-s. is intennediate 


between clonils indieating fair and tho.se iiulic.ating 
rough, rainy weather, and attends sudden almn- 
splieric changes. Distinct Cum.-s. forms before 
ttniiidev, Cum.-s. increases the grandeur oi moun- 
tain .sceneiy, and ihops on and envelop.? niountain- 
tojis like a curtain. 

Kimhuit, or Cumnlo-cirio-stratuB, tlie black raiii- 
clonil, i.s a cloud, or mixed .system of clmuls, witli 
rain or snow falling from it. It is a dense, con- 
tinuous, horizontal I)lack or gray sheet, with 
fringed edges, having rolling mn,s.ses of Cnm. above 
it and top[)ed by Cir. Ilefore rain, I’ast towering 
masses ot Cum. often pass into Cum.-s., whicli, 
iiicrca.sing in den.sity, darkness, irregularity, and 
extent, heeome Nim. capped by Cir.-s. Tlmnder- 
stiirms are alway.s aecmnpiuried by Nim. in its most 
perfect form. 

The term .svmrf has been applied to loose vapoury 
fragments of clouds driven by wind, and cinnulonns 
to vei'y shaggy cumuli. 

The formation and height of clouds depend on 
tlie quantity of vapour in the air, the cour.se and 
height of air-currents, the climate, season, tempera- 
lure, di.spo.sitiim, and extent of .sea and land, and 
tlie height of land. The highest clouds yet oh- 
served wei'o Cir. at 43,S00 feet elevation. Kemark- 
ahle clond-rings jirevail over tlie calm zones of the 
collator, and over those of Cancer and Cain'iconi. 
The tops of mountains are ofteir capped liy clouds 
formed l>y the moisture in the air condcnBiiig^ as it 
is forced* uji and over the hill. Clouds, viewed 
from above in bright sunshine by the aeronaut or 
mountaineer, appear as dense I’olumes of steam or 
nias.sos of white cotton, 

Clouds moderate the sun’s rays during day, and 
the earth’s radiation during mglit. Tliey always 
o.xliihit jrositivo or negative electricity, hut of 
greatest tension in thunderstorms. They are the 
carriers of the moisture rerpiirod by plants ; of the 
water of sjiring.s, lakes, and rivers; and of the 
polar, glacial, and winter snows, which cover 
temporarily or permanently parts of the earth. 

In ih'ilnln, six or seven tenths of the sky is on an 
average daily oUsenred by elmul.s. There i.s most 
cloud ill winter, and about mid-day, and least in 
May or June, and during night. Summer and 
autumn nights are freest of clinids. All the forms 
of clouds may he seen in one day, often very niiioli 
commingled. 

€l<»ng'll, AKTliim Hitgii, poet, was horn at 
Liverpool, January 1, 1819. His father, a cotton- 
merchant tliere, lielonged to an old Denbighshire 
family. In the winter of 1822-2.3 he emigrated 
to Chavle.ston, in South Carolina, and tliero the 
hoy mostly lived in the midst of a home-life of 
singular happiness, until in November 1828 he 
was sent back to school at Chester, and to liiigliy 
in the Bumraer following. Dr Arnolil had already 
been head-master for a year, and his high ideal 
of Christian duty early made a profound impre.s- 
sion upon the boy. At Rugby he was fore- 
most in athletic .sports, edited for some time the 
school magazine, and not only worked his way to 
every honour open to him, hut gained the warm 
affec'tion of all his .school-fellows. In November 
1S.S7 he entered Balliol College, O.xford, hut aston- 
ishetl all who knew his powers by only obtaining a 
sccond-clnss in 1841. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year he wa.s elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
Clough’s residence at Oxford had fallen at a time 
of fierce theological controversy, and Ms sensi- 
tive spiritual nature reflected all the unrest of the 
atmosphere around him. For a time he fell under 
the spell of Newman’s influence, hut this was soon 
followed hv a period of .severe inward stmggle 
between his absolute honesty of mind and the 
religious prepossessions of his youth, the result of 
which was that he felt it his duty to withdraw in 
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1848 from Oriel, A little earlier lie had pu})lis.hed 
his lirsfc long poem, the Buthic of Tober-nu-Vuolioh, 
a ‘ Long Vacation pastoral ’ in hexameter ver&e. 
He next spent .some time in travelling in France 
and Italy, part of the time with Emerson, and 
wa.s appointed on his return (Octoher 1849) War- 
den ot Universiti' Hall, London. His life here 
was far fi-om congenial to him, but he found 
much help in the warm friendship of Carlyle. 
At Koine, in 1849, he had written his Aiiiours 
clc Voyage, and at Venice, during a holiday in 
1830, he wrote Dipsychus, In 1832 he re-signed 
lii.s office, and sailed to America ; but an examiner- 
.ship in the Education Office .soon recalled him to 
England. In June 1854 he married, and the 
remaining .seven years of his life were spent in 
the calm peace of domestic happiness, free at once 
from the unrest of religious perplexity and the 
vexation of his earlier monetary Iiahilitie.s undev- 
tiilcen for the salte of his father’s business. In 
the spring of 1856 he was nominated seeretavy to 
the Commission for e.xamining scientific niilit.ary 
schools on the Continent, and the diitie.s of this 
office carried him to France and to Vienna, But 
his health now began to give way, and he wa.s j 
advised hy his pliysioian.s to travel. After visits to 
Greece, Genstantinoplc, the Pyrenees, and Italy, he 
was carried olF at Florence by paralysi.s succeeding 
a malarial fever, Novemher 13, 1S61. 

Clough's poetry reflects with absolute sincerity 
all the spiritual unrest aiul conflict of his life, his 
passionate love of truth, and intense longing for 
reality. His few short lyiies are almost perfect in 
form and matter, but, as an artist in words, his best 
gift was perhaps his utuloniable liiiraoiir, which is 
of a vave_ and indeed exceptional quality. But 
his true significanoe is that pointed out wnth sure 
insight hy ilr Lowell ; ‘We have a foreboding 
that Clough, imperfect as he wa.s iii many respects, 
and dying before he had subdued his sensitive tein- 
lerament to tire sterner reqniremetits of his art, will 
le thought a hundred years hence to have been the 
truest e.xpre.s.sion in verse of the moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards 
settled convictions, of the period in which he lived.’ 

Clough is the .subject of Matthew Arnold’s elegy 
Thyrsis, one of the finest tributes of passionate 
admiration to the dead in the English language, 
almost worthy indeed to he compared vvith the 
Lycidas of IMilton, the Adonais of Shelley, and the 
Ja Memoriain of Tennyson. Ho truer words have 
been spoken of Clough than these : 

Tile imisio of Iiia rustic flute 
Kept not for long its Imppy country tone ; 

Lost It too .soon, and loaiiifc a stonny note 
Of men conteiition-tost, of men who groan. 

Which taaked his piiie too sore, anil tired liis throat. 

See Samuel tV'adclmrton’s STonogi'apli ( 1883 ). A col- 
lected edition of Clou^i’s Poems was published in 1802, 
with, a memoir by F. T. Palgrave, and his Poems and 
Prose Remains, edited by Iris wife, ivitb an admirable 
short memoir, in 2 vols. in 1869. 

Clove Bark, a name vaguely used for various 
aromatic drugs ; some belonging to the clove, 
others to the oinnamorr alliance. To the former 
class belong the hark of Eugenia earyopliyllata of 
Ce.vlon, &o. ; to the latter,' the Culilawati bark 
{Cinnamoniion CuUlawan) of the Moluccas. 

ClovellV) a coast village of North Devon, 

11 miles WSW. of Bideford. From its rude little 
pier it climbs 400 feet upwards in a steep narrow 
combe, white house rising over white Iion.se, and 
all nestling in flowers and greenery, Dickens 
describes it in A Message from the ilea. Pop. of 
parish, 787. 

Clover, or Trefoil {Trifolimn], a genus of 
Leguminosfe, sub-order Papilionaoem, containing a 
great number of species, natives chiefly of temperate 


climates, abounding mo.st of all in Europe, and 
some of them very important in agriculture as 
affording pasturage amt fodder for cattle. The 
name clover i.s indeed popularly^ extended to many 
plants not included in this genus, hut helongin" 
to the same natural ouler, and agreeing with it in 
having the leaves formed of three leaflet.s, pav- 
ticnlarly to those of them which are cultivated for 
the same purpo.ses, .md .sometime.s collectively 
receive from farmers the veiy incorrect designation 
of artificial grasses, in contradistinction to natural 
jrraxFCS— i.e.'tnie gi'a.s.se.s. See Medick and Meli- 
LOT. The true clovers (TrifoHum) have herb- 
aceous, not twining steins ; roundish heads or 
oblong spikes of small llowei'.s j the corolla remain- 
ing in a withered state till the ripening of the 
.seed ; the pod inclosed in the calyx ; and con- 
taining one or two, rarely three or four seeds. 
About 20 speeie.s belong to the flora of Britain, and 
many arc North American. — The most important of 
all to the farmer is the Common Red CWer (T. 
pratense), a native of Britain and of most parts 
of Europe, naturalised in America, and glowing in 
meadoM's and pastiire.s. It is a perennial, but is 
generally treated as if it were a biennial. This 
plant was formerly reputed very noisome to witches ; 
knights and peasants wore the leaf as a potent 
cliarm against their arts. The Zigzag Clover 
(T. medium), also called Meadow Clover, Marl- 
grass, and Cow-gras.s, much resemble.s the Common 
lied Clover, hut is easily distingiiislied hy the 
stems being reiiinrkahly zigzag, and more rigid 
than in 7'. prateim ; the heads of flowers are 
larger, more lax, more nearly globose, and of a 
deeper purple colour; and the leaflets have no 
white spot. It is a common plant in Britain and 
most parts of Europe, and grows sparingly in the 



A, 'Sniite Clover [Trifalinm repens). 

B, Red Clover (Trifolium pratense). 


United States.— White or Dutch Clover (T. repens) 
is also a common native of Britain and of most 
parts of Europe, ami grows everywhere in North 
America. 'Wlien a liarren heath is turned up 
with the spade or plough. White Clover almost 
always appeav.s. This is sometimes hnt errone- 
ously ealted the Shamrock (q.v.). The flowers 
of all kinds of clover are the delight of bees, 
hut those of this speoie.s perhaps piarticnlarly so. — 
Alsike Clover (T. hybridiim), a perennial species 
introduced from the south of Sweden about 1850, 
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has proved a iiio&t valuable forage plant. — Crimsoji 
Clover, or Italian Clover {T. incarnatmn), an 
annual, native of tlie soiiili^ of Europe, with oblong 
or cylindrical .spikes of rich crim.soii llowers, is 
much cultivated in France and Italy, and has of 
late been pretty extensively giown in some parts of 
England, producing a heavy crop. The Crimson 
Clover is also sometimes employed as a decorative 
annual in the flower-garden. — Moliner’s Clover 
(T. MoUncri) very much resembles Crimson Clover, 
hut is biennial, and has pale flowers. It is cul- 
tivated in France and Switzerland.— Alexandrian 
Clover, or Egyptian Clover {T. Alexandrinum), 
an annual species, a native of Egypt, universally 
cultivated in its native coiinti-y, where it is the 
rincipal fodder for cattle, lias been tried in Britain, 
lit the colder climate lias been found to render it 
less luxuriant and productive. It is supposed to 
he one of the best kinds of clover for many of the 
Briti.sli colonies. It lias oval heads of pale-yellow 
or whitish llowers. — Yellow Clover, or Hop Trefoil 
{T. ae/mfiiim), is I’ery common in dry gravelly 
soils in Britain, and in parts of the United Status, 
hut is not imicli esteemed. It ha.s .smaller leaves 
and heads of flowers than any of the cultivated 
species. Its llowers are yellow. — Tlie Showy 
Clover {T. spm'iosimi] ie the only plant made into 
liay in the island of Zanta, and has therefore 
been recommended on trial as a fodder plant in 
the south of Eimland and the warmer colonies. 
None of tlie strictly native North American species 
have been much utilised as forage plants. 

It is little more tlian a century and a half since 
clovers were introduced into field-culture in Britain. 
They are now univorsttH.y cultivated on large farms 
in alternation with grain-crops. Tlie kinds most 

S inerally sown are the Common lied. Cow-grass, 
iitoh White, Yellow, aud Alsike. The Common 
Red is the finest and most valuable, but it is dilH- 
oult to grow unless on naturally rich soils. Land 
mn.st bo thoroughly cleaned of perennial weeds 
before it is sown with cloi'or, as the land cannot bo 
subjected to cultivation while it is under tliis plant; 
clover, therefore, is always sown in the end of the 
rotation, or as near the fallow or turnip crop a,s pos- 
sible. A well-manured soil greatly assists in kccjiing 
the plants from dying out in spring. Clovers, like 
grasses, play a most important part in restoring 
fertility to land which lias been exhausted I>y 
grain-crops. Tlioir leaves gather food— carbonic 
acid and ammonia — from the atmosplicre, which 
they store np in their roots and stems ; and these, 
on decomposing, afl'ord food for cereals or other 
crops wliicli are more dejioiulent on a supply within 
the soil. 

The eaterpillar.'j of a number of species of moth 
feed on the leave.s of difl’erent kinds of clover ; but 
tlio in.scot,s 3iio.st injurious to clover crops are 
weevils of tlie genera Apioii and Sitona. See 
Oloveu-weevil, and Weevil. 

Clover-wee'vns a small black beetle of the 
genus Apion, which in larval and adult state infests 
clover and other leguminous plants. Sec Weevil. 

Cloves (Span, ckwo, ‘a nail’) are the lloAver- 
hnds of the Clio ve- tree (CaryophyUus aromatieiis). 
The genus to which this tree belongs is of the 
natural order Myrtacem ; the tree is from IS to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful piyramidal head. 
The leaves are large, ovate-oblong, acuminated at 
each end, evergreen ; the llowers are small, but 
produced in great profusion in cymes. Leaves, 
flowers, and bark have an aromatic odonr._ The 
ripe fruit resembles an olive in shape, but is not 
quite so large ; it is of a dark-red colour ; it some- 
times apiicars in commerce in a dried state, under 
the oimons name of Ifotliar Cloves ; it has an odour 
and flavour similar to cloves, but muoli weaker ; 


the broken fruit-stalks aic sometimes also used for 
the same purposes as cloves ; but the flower -buds 
themselves are the pi-inoiiial product of the ti-ee. 
They are gathei'ed, and are dried by expo, sure to the 
smoke of wood fires, and afterwawks to tlie ray.s 
of the sim, or by the latter alone. When first 
gathered they are reddish, hut become of a deep- 
biwvn colour. The une.vpanded corolla fonns a 
little round head at the end of the calyx tube. 



which is about half an inch long, and^ thus the 
appearance is not unlike that of a little_ nail, 
whence the name. The clove-tree is a native of 
the Molucoas, and the Amhoyna cloves are still 
ftsteeined the be,st; hut tlie tree i,9_ now cultivated 
in Java, Sumatra, Reunion, Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Guiana, and some parts of the West Indie, s. The 
Dutch, in order to secure a monopoly and keep up 
the price, destroyed the trees in the other Molucca 
Islands in the 17tli century, and confined the culti- 
vation of them to Amhoyna. In 1770 the French 
succeeded in introducing the plant into the Isle de 
Bourbon ( Reunion ). It is not deemed quite certain 
that cloves are the karyophyllon of the ancient 
Greeks ; but before the discovery of the Spice 
Islands ea-stern mei chants brought them from 
Arabia, Penria, and Egypt, to the harhmu's of the 
Mediterranean, from which the Venetians and 
Genoese cUH’used them over Europe. 

The Wild Clove-tree of the West Indies is Myma 
rio'is. See MVECIA, 

The properties of cloves depend cliielly on an 
e.ssential oil. Oil of Cloves, which forms one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. Tliey are used 
for llavouring dessert dlslies and articles of con- 
fectionery, also for driving moths from clothing, 
fill's, &e,, by placing them in the boxes or drawers 
with the clothing. They are also reputed to 
possess felirifiige properties. They have a hot 
taste and a characteristic odonr. The oil of clove.s 
is obtained by repeatedly distilling cloves with 
water, when two oils pass over, one of which is 
lighter and the other is heavier than water. The 
oil has a hot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when 
pmre, and brown red when not so carefully pre- 
pared. It has a well-known odour, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is useful in 
medicine to check nausea and gi'iping, caused by 
the administration of purgatives, and has consider- 
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able reputation aa a cure for tiiotliaelie. It is also 
employed in the scenting of aoap, and by the 
distiller. Tincture of Cloven is obtained by tieating 
cloves with alcohol for .ser'eral day.s, and then 
straining, or liy a solution of the (ul of cloves in 
spirits of M'ine. It is added, in medicine, to 
stomachic, tonic, and purgative inivtnres.^ Clove-s 
are adulter, ated by adding to the fiesh spice move 
or less of the buds' from which the oil has been dis- 
tilleil, and which are thereby rendered prnctic.u.lly 
wnrthle.ss. The e.>:bau.sted buds are made to 
•appear fresh by rubbing them between the bands 
moistened witli sweet oil, or otherwise v.arnishing 
them with a thin coating of oil. 

Clovis (old Ger. Chloihcig, moflern Ger. Ludwig^ 
Fr. Louh), king of the Fr.anks, was of the Meio- 
vingian race, and w.ts horn 465 .V.D. By the death 
of his father, Childeric (4S1), he became king of 
the Salian Franks, whose capit.al was Tourn.ai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallu-Roinans under Syagrius, near Sois.sons. He 
then took po.ssessiun of the whole country between 
the Soiuine and the Loire, and established himself 
in Soissons. In 493 he married Clotilda, daughter 
of a Burgundian prince. His wife was a Christian, 
and eamestly desired the conversion of her Imsh.aml. 
In a great battle v ith the Alemauni near Cologne, 
Clovis was hard ]iressed, and us a hast re.source 
invoked the god of Clotilda, ofVeung to become a 
Christian on oondition of obtaining the victory. 
The Alemanni were routed, and on Christmas Day 
of the same year Cloi'is and several thon.sandb of 
his soldiers were baptised by Heniigins, Bishop of 
Elieiius. Most of the Western Cliristian princes 
were Arian,s, but Clovis was strictly orthodox, and, 
in oousequenco, was .s.aluted by Fope Anastasius 
as the ‘Most Cluistlan King.' In 507, love of 
conquest onncurriiig with zeal for the orthodox 
faith, Clovis marclied to the .south-west of Gaul 
against the lieietic Visigoth, Alaric II., whom he 
defeated and slew at Voiigle, near Poitiers, taking 
possession of tlie whole country as far as Boi'deaux 
and Tunlonse ; but he was cheeked at Arle.s in 507, 
by Tlieodoi'ic, king of the 0.strngotlis. Clovis now 
took up his re.sidence in Paris, where he died in 
511. His great aim svas the subjugation of all 
the Franlcisli princes, and the union of the whole 
Frankish people into a single powerful Iringdoin. — 
Clovis II., son of Dagohei’t, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 056. 

CloweSf WiLLiAJi, an Elizabethan surgeon of 
distinction, svas horn about 1540, became surgeon 
at St l!artholom 0 W'’s Ho.spital, served with Leice.ster 
in the Low Countries, and also on hoard the fleet 
that defeated the Spanish Armada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a prosperous 
practice in London retired to a country house in 
Essex, where he died in 1604. He wrote five hooks 
in clear and vigorous English, of whicli two long 
continued popular : A Prooced Prnctisc for alL 
Young Chirurgians (1591), and A Treatise on 
the Sfnima (1602). 

Clown. See Jk.stek, PANTOjuiun, 

Cloyne§ an ancient episcopal town of County 
Cork, 15 mile.s ESE. of Cork. The cathedral was 
founded in the 6th centnrv by ,St Colman : opiiosite 
is a finely preserved rounil tower over 90 feet high. 
About 1430 tire see was united to that of Cork, 
separated in 1678, and reunited in 1835 ; the town 
still give.s its name to a Roni.an Catholic diocese. 
Berkeley was Bishop of Clovne (1734-53). Pop. 
1126. 

Clubbing, in cabbages, tumips, and other 
plants of the genus Brassioa, a diseased growth of 
tubercular excrescences in the upper part of the 
root or lower part of the stem, caused by the larvie 
of the Cabhage-fiy (q.v.) and of other insects, by 


which the vigorous giowtii of the iihant is pm 
vented, and crops are often mucli injured. It is- 
common for gauleners to cut away these excres- 
cences, with their contained lame, in planting out 
young cahh.ages, Ac. ; and where they are not .so 
nnmerou.s that the injury done by the knife is 
npce.ss,arily great, this plan succeeds very veil. 
Dressings of ga.s-liiue applied to the soil some time 
before pilanting is the best preventive of this evil ; 
but change of crop, when practicable, is of all 
things the most commendahle. Cluhliing is some- 
times confounded with Anbury (q.v.), from which 
it is quite distinct. 

Club-foot (Lat. talijies) is a distortion of the 
foot primarily due to shortening noenrring in one or 
other of the 'groups of muscles which carry out its 
intricate movement.s ; .subsequently, tliis error in 
the muscular activity becomes .aggraviited by 
shortening of the ligaments which hind the hone's 
togetlier, .and ultimately the shape of the hones 
them-seb'es heeonie.s altered so as to constitute a 
very serious deformity, difficult to correct. In tlie 
majority of c.ases tlie condition is congenital, and at 
the time of birth it is usually only tlie mnscnlar 
structure.s that are affected. Thus it K of great 
importance to recognise its pre.sence early in life ; 
for until the ligaments and bones become altered, 
it may ho lemedied by very simple means, such a-s 
manipulation and electric stimulation of the affected 
groups of mu.scles. If these simple measures 
appear ineffectual, recourse must he had to the 
division of tlie tendons (Tenotomy, q.v.), by whicli 
the shortened muscles are attached to the boneh of 
the foot. The foot thus freed from the cause of the 
distortion, should lie placed .at rest in good position 
within an immovable ajiparatus, such as a jilasier 
of Baris case, until healing of the tendons has 
occurred. Tlie weakened parts sliould then he 


Club-feet : 

A, Talipes cqiiiiuis ; B, T.ilipes lurus. 

exercised by suitable in.anipnl.ations whicli restore 
their strength. In very had case.s it may he 
necessary to remove portion.s of the distorted hones 
.and thus restore the natural .shape of the foot. 

These affection.s .are very markedly liereclitaiy, 
and they are in all prohahility due to disordered 
function in the nerves leading to the .affected 
muscle.s, or in the brain or .spinal cord, in which 
the.se nerve.s have their origin. Four chief varieties 
of club-foot are reoogni.sed liy surgeons ; ( 1 ) Talipes 
eguinns (fig. A), in which the heel i.s drawn up, 
and the p.atient walks on the under surfaces of the 
toes; (2) Tedipes ccdcaneus, in which the reverse 
condition is pre.sent, and the patient walks on the 
heel only; (3) Talipes varus (fig. B), in which the 
patient walks on the outer border of the foot ; and 
(4) Talijics valgus, where the inner edge of the 
sole alone toiiche.s the ground. Sec Defokm- 

ITEES. 

Ohib-moss. l8eo Lycopodiace-e. 

Club-rush. See SciEPUS. 
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Clubs. Tlie word club is from the siime root 
D,'. clump; and its socondaiy iiieaiiiiig of 'a collec- 
tion of persons ’ is illustrated by ‘ a cltmip of 
trees. ’ A.s .specially applied to a select association 
nieatin"' for .social ' intercourse, it dates from the 
17tli century, and the use has since been extended 
to other bodies having a coinniou object, such as 
literature, science, amuseiuentB, politics, or the 
furtherance of material interests. The jii'actice of 
some kind of club-life is almost univei'.sal, and can 
be traced in the earliest civili.sations. Modern 
travellers in Africa, the Pacilic, and elsewhere, 
constantly speak of a kind of cluh-honses where 
the men meet for gossip and recreation. Vacancies 
in the puljlio tallies among the Spartans were filled 
up iiy ballot, and Aristotle refei'S to inenihei.s of 
the same locality in Greece a.s cinhbing for merry- 
making. Many .srrclr associations botlr in Greece 
and Ilorne were, Irowever, really secret societies 
for the orrltivatron of i-eligious mysteries ; otlrers 
were more of the natrrre of Grrilds (i[.v.). Brrt 
there are records of. social clubs irtore closely allied 
to the rirorlerir form, and Cicero tells of iris pleasure 
in frequenting .such gatlierings. We al.so liear of 
a olrrh of old soldioi'.s lielunging to the armies of 
Arrgnstns, arrd airother aimirrg the ollicers of an 
African legion. Women had their sociahlc colkijiii. 

In Errglarrd the history of cluhs dates from 'the 
Court de Bone Comjiaigirio rrrerrtioired by Occlevc 
ill the earlj' part of tire Ifltli century. Nearly trr’o 
hundred yeans later the .sympo.sia originated by 
Baleigh niade the Mermaid Tavern in Ui’ead Street 
famous, while Bun Jonson is said to have founded 
a similar' gathering at the I.levil Tavern. The 
Apollo is conuQOted with Jonsun's Liu/cs Con- 
viviales. The Kota (1059) aiul the clubs of the 
Eestoration were mainly ]iolitionl. The meiul)er.s 
of the Calr’fl.s’ Hoad Glub(q.v.) were supposed to 
ndionlc tire memory of Charles I. The portraits of 
the memhors of this Kit Kat Club (1700) are still 
preserved. Addison, iStoele, and the essayists of 
the Spectator and Taker class har’c made us lantiliar 
with the coll'eo-hortse and tavern chilw of their 
time. The Royal .Society Club (1743) is the 
earliest of the many dining-chib.s associated -rvith 
tire learned societies. To Reynolds is due the 
institution of tire still existing Literary Club (1762), 
which mimhered so many distiugiiislied luemhers, 
among them Dr Jolmson, rvlio o.stablislied the Ivy 
Lane and other clubs of a less formal character. 
Good fellow.ship and coni'er.satimi ivere the leading 
feature.s of tlro.se sociotie.s. 

The presorrt type of Etrglish dull is quite dillerent 
from the earlier bodies liearlrrg the same name. It 
arose about the eommenconreiit of the lOtlr cen- 
tury, and is characterised by dining and other 
arrangements whereby members seek to preserve 
their independence while .sharing in the benelit.s to 
which their united srtb.soription,s conti'ibnte. The 
modern clrrh-horrse is gerterally a spaciotrs _ and 
handsome building, with during, smokrit", billiard, 
newspaper, writing, and drawing rootrrs, &c. Some 
possess libraries, tiro most extensive being that of 
the Athenronm, which orvris one of the choicest 
colleGlion.s of books of reference in London. The 
Gariiok i.s fanron.s for its theatrical pictni-es. Por- 
traits of eminent members are to he found on the 
walls of marry clrrh-horrses. Clubs arc nsrially 
managed by a ohangirrg committee who submit 
their accounts and report to an annual meeting. 
iSome are proprietary. The number of membera is 
enerally limited. They are either' elected by a 
allot of the whole club, a certain urimbev of black- 
balls or contrary votes exelrrditrg, or by the com- 
mittee, who sometimes choose all or a select 
nrrirrber. The revenue is derived froirr the sale of 
provisions, &c. consumed in the house, and from an 
entrance fee and animal subsoriptiou paid by each 
124 


luemher. Some clubs have a dining-room to which 
strangers rnaj^ he invited; in others a select nunrher 
of honorai'y memliers are admitted. Hortse-dinneis 
are a revival of a former habit. Many of tlie recerrt 
clrrbs contain bedrooms for memhei's. Concerts and 
eirtertainnrents are also innovations. Moderate 
card-playiirg is allowed, hirt ganres of chance are 
iuvariahly forbidden in res]iectahle English cluhs. 
Cluhb have been instrtrrted to unite persons of 
every class, profession, and opinion. There are 
clubs for ladies alone, and .some to which ladies 
are admitted, on equal terms with gentlemeir. Irr 
others ladies are allowed as guests. It is difflorrlt 
to say where the club proper ends and the mere 
drinking saloon eontirrenee.s ; some of the nrrrnernus 
woi'king-men’.s ehths and inferior political elub.s fall 
in the latter ola.ss. Otlier.s are developments of 
the old licttiirg and gairrhling rooms. 

The best oi'garrised and finest chrhs in the world 
are in London, wher-e there are over a Imndred of a 
Itigli class. Tlie chief among them are the Albe- 
marle (1875), for ladies and geritleinen ; Army and 
Navy (1838) ; Arthur’s (1765), social; Arts (1863); 
Alhen.'t'irm (1824), literature, science, and art; 
Bachelors’ ( 1881), ladies admitted; Boodle’s (1762), 
social; Brooks’s (1764), Liher'al politicians; Brrr- 
lington Fine Arts (1866), cxliibiLions held; Carlton 
( 183'2 ), for Conservatives ; City Conservative ( 1883 ) ; 
City Liberal (1874); Conservative (1840); Coii- 
slitutional ( 1883 ), for Con8ervatir-e.s ; CosmopoUtim, 
conversation: Devon, shire (1875), for Liberals; 
East lirdia United Service (1840) ; Garrick (1831) ; 
German Athemenm ( 1860 ), entertainments given ; 
(■iiillhm’s (1812), breakfast parties; Gi'osvenor 
(1883), social; Guards’ (1813); Hogarth (1870), 
artistic; Tstlmrian ( 1882) ; Junior Anny and Navy 
(1869): Junior Athenmum (1864); Jtmior Carlton 
(1864); Junior United Service (1827); Literary 
(UM); Lyric, entertainments given; National 
(1845), Cfiurcli of England; National Liberal 
(1882); National Union (1887), for Unionists; 
New Atlienannn (1878); New University (1863); 
Oriental (1824); Orleans (1877); Oxford and 
Cainlii'idge (1830); Pj'es.s (1882); Reform (1830), 
for Libemls; St George’s (1874), social; Bt Ste- 
phen’s (1870), for Conseivatives ; Salislmry (1880), 
ladies admitted ; Savage (1837), literature, drama, 
I've.; Saville (1868); Scottish (1879); Thatched 
House (1865); Travellers’ (1819); Turf (1868); 
Union (1822); United Service (1815); 'VVhite’.s 
(1730) ; Wiiidliam (1828), County clubs are to he 
found in all English provincial towns. At^ Edin- 
burgh tlie New Club (1787), and in Dublin the 
Kildare Street (1700), are equal to the best 
metropolitan clubs. 'The English in India and 
the colonies possess luxurious club-houses in which 
bedrooms for tempoi'ary visitors are a convenience. 

Well-appointed olnhs in the English style have 
been eHtablished in all the leading cities of the 
United State.9. Among the best in New York are 
the Lotos (1870), Union League (1863), Century, 
Manhattan, Union, Knickerbocker, and University, 
Gambling and the giving of dramatic and mnsicai 
enlertainment.s and exhibitions of pictui'e.s are 
special foatnr&s of club-life on the European con- 
tinent. The Jockey Chib (1833) and the Union 
Ai'tistiqne ‘ Cerole des Mirlitons’ (lS63)_at Paris 
are representative examples. The political asso- 
ciations formed in Paris at the time of the first 
revolution exorcised considerable iiilluence on public 
alTairs. In 1848 .similar bodies in Germany and 
Austria were suppressed by order of the police. 
‘Club’ is frequently used as an_ equivalent to 
society, as in henefit societies, Alpine Club (q.v.), 
Bouk-oluli (q.v,), and cricket, cycling, yachting, 
boating, and racing clubs. The word has been 
adopted in most European Inngnage.s, although 
Carole in France and Ciroolo in Italy are used. 
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See "Ward, TJic Scent Histonj of Cluhs of all 
Descriptions (1709); AVard, Account of ail the most 
Rcuiarkahle Ciuhsaud Societies in London and Westmin- 
ster (1750); C. Jlai'oli, I’he Citils of London, with Anec- 
dotes of their Members (2 vols. 18.12); The London Clubs 
(1S53); Admiral W. H. .Smytli, Sketch of the lioiial 
Societji Oliih (4to, 18G0); J. Timbs, Club-life in London 
(2 vois. 1S86) ; J. Stnuig, (Jlasnow and its Clubs (1857); 
W. Arnold, The Sublime Sncict/i of Beefsteaks (1871); 
Col. G-. J. Ivev, Clubs of the World (ISSO) ; Sir P. U. 
Egerton, tfrilUoii's Club (privately jirinted, 1880); 
Club-Almanach (Paris 18S3-S1, discontinued ) ; L. Fag,m, 
The Reform Club (4to, 1887); F. G. Waugh, Afp»i- 
hera of the Atheneeum Club ( lS2d-S7 ; privately printed, 
ISSS)! The rights and obligations of ineinbors are dis- 
cussed by A, F. Le.icb, Club Cases (1879), and S. Wer- 
theimer, Law rrlnlinr/ to Clubs (1885). 

or CluMI, an iiuluhtrial town in the 
rrenoh elepartinent of Saone-et-Loire, on the 
Grosne, 15 miles NW. of ililcon by rail. Pop. 
3653. The famous Benedictine abbey, founded 
here in 910 by tlie Duke of Aq^uitaine, had two 
centuries later .attained a decree of splendour and 
influence unriv'alled by anj' .similar institution of 
the middle ages ; at its height, Clngny stood 
second to Proine alone as a chief centre of the 
Christian world. It wa.s the asylmn of kings, tlie 
training-.school of popes ; its abbot took r.auk above 
all others, issued his own coinage, and was a power 
in the political world ; it was enormously wealthy, 
and covered Europe with its affiliated foundations. 
Two liundred priors of suboi'dinate hou.ses assem- 
bled liere in the 12th century, and in the loth 
century tliere were .«aid to be* over 2000 religious 
houses that were offshoots of or connected with the 
abbey in France, Italy, Spain, England, Geniiany, 
and Poland ; altliouglr the alphabetical list of 
Ciugniao foundations in the loth century, at the 
end of the Bibliotheca Clunictcansis, represents only 
823. In England the extension of tlie orilev dates 
from the Conquest; William and ids successors 
were devoted to Clngny, and numerous foundations 
were .sliortly cstahli.slied, of wliicli the priory of 
Lewes (1077 ) became the cliief. At their ultimate 
suppression in 1539 tiieso numbered .35, exclusive 
of such Scottisli foundations as Pai.sley and Cros,s- 
ragiiel. In the 10th oentury, the' conventual 
buildings at Clngny covered upwards of 25 acres. 
The grand basilica or abbey ohureh, commenced by 
St Hugli, the eighth abbot, in 1089, and dedicated 
by Pope Innocent II. in 1131, wa.s, until the con- 
•struction of St Peter’s at Rome, the largest church 
in Christendom. Of this magnificent and imposing 
pile one tower and part of the transept alone 
remain ; the site of the nave is traversed by a road. 
The abbey, over wliich cardinal-ministers .and 
princes of tlie blood had once ruled ns cnmniendator- 
ahbots (see Commenuam), had outlived both its 
utility and its importance ; it was no longer a great 
seat of learning, and its 300 monks liad dwindled to 
40, when in 1790 the order to whom Pope Urban II. 
had said, ‘Ye .are the light of the world,’ was 
finally suppressed. Its library was the richest and 
most important in France, and its archives are of 
tlie greatest value to monastic liistoiy and that of 
the early Norman kings of England. In 1562 tlie 
Huguenots socked the abbey and scattered its 
records; hut most of this literaiy treasure tvas 
.afterwaiaks wonderfully recovered. Many' records 
were bimied along with religious hooks by the mob 
in 1793, and the library was again scattered; it 
was generally supposed that nothing had survived, 
but in 1829 no fewer than 225 folio and quarto 
volumes of chavtev.s and Mf3S. were discovered in 
the toivn-hall, of which many are preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Natioiiale, Paris, and some liave 
found their way to the British Museum. For those 
relating to England, see Sir G. F. Duckett’s valu- 
able Eecord-Emthiice of Cluni (1886), and Charters 


and Records of Cluni (1SS.S). See also tlie works 
of Pignot, the historian of the order, Lorain, 
Penjon, Ciiclicrat, and Oli.amply, Tlie ancient 
palace in Paris of the Abbots of Clngny became in 
18.3.3 a museum of antiqiiitie.s. 

Cluiubei's a seat of tlie Duke of Newcastle 
.3 miles SE. of Worksop. It has given n.aiiie to 
a breed of Spaniels (ipv.). 

Clline.>i, a gold-mining township of Victoria, 119 
miles NW. of Melbourne. Pop. 4717. 

CliipeidcC. See HEuiiiNr;, Saedike, Srr.AT. 

Ulu'.sia, a genus of tro)iical trees and .shrubs 
of the order C'Tnsiacea' or Giittifera' (q.v.), some 
of which are coiiimnnly called Balsam trees, from 
their resinous or hak'fuiiic products. They are 
very often epqdnjtcs, growing on larger trees, 
liiit also take root iii the ground. C. i-nsea, a 
native of the West Iiiilies and tropical America, 
yields a re.siii, which is used as an external aiqilica- 
tion in veterinary iiiedidne, and for covering boats 
instead of pitch. The alniiidaiit resin exuding 
from tlie di.se of the flowers of C. insic/uis, the 
Wax-flower of Deiiierara, is used to make a gently 
stimulating and soothing jdaster. The name wa-s 
given in honour of the butaiii.st and traveller 
C'lu.siii.s, or Gliarle.s de Lecluse (1526-1609). 

Clnsiiiin. See Chiu.sl 

Clwytl, a river of Nortli Wales, rises on Craig 
Bronhanog, iii Deiihigli.shiro, and entera tlie Irish 
Bea after an irregular course of .30 miles, Below 
lluthin it flows trirniigli the fertile Vale of Chvyd, 
24 miles long, and 2 to 7 wide. 

Clyde (Welsh Clwi/d, ‘strong’), a world-famous 
river and flrtli of .south-west .Scotland. The river 
rises as Daer Water at an altitude of 1600 feet, 
and rnn.s 106 miles northward ami north-westward, 
round Tinto Hill (2335 feet), and past Lanark, 
Bothwell, Glasgow, and Renfi'ew, till at Dumbar- 
ton it merges in the firth. Its drainage area is 
estimated by Sir John Hawksliaw at 1481 .sq. in,, 
of which lil belong to the Boiitli, North, and 
Rotten Cahler.s, 127 to the Kelvin, 200 to the Black 
and Wliite Carts, and 306 to the Leven tand Locli 
Lomond, Tribntaile.s liigher up are Powtrail 
Water, Little Clydes Burn, Douglas Water, Med- 
wyii Water, Mouse Water witli its deep gorge 
tlirough the (^artland Crags, and, near Hamilton, 
the Avon. Of the.se, Little Clydes Burn, rising 
close to head-streams of the Tweed and the Annan, 
i.s often wrongly regarded as the Clyde’s true 
source. In the four miles of its course near 
Lanark tiie river de,scends from 560 to 200 feet, 
and forms the four celebrated Falls of Clyde — 
Bonniugton, Corra. Dundall, and Stonebyres Linus, 
of wliicli the flno.st, Corra, makes a triple leap of 
84 feet. Above the falls the Clyde is a beauti- 
ful pure trout-stream, traversing pa.storal uplaiuls ; 
below, it flows tlirough a rich fertile valley, here 
broadening out into plain, there pent between bold 
wooded banks. But its waters become more and 
more sluggish, begrimed, and polluted, the nearer 
they get to Glasgow-, where experiments made 
with floats in 1857-58 sliow-ed that tlie .sewage 
sometimes took a whole w-eek to travel only ‘2-^ 
miles. Since 1765 upwards of ten millions sterling 
has been expended on rectifying and deepening the 
channel from GIa.sgnw to Duiiibarton, no les.s than 
32,261,776 cubic yards of materials having been 
lifted by steam-dredgers during 1844-87. The 
result has been that whereas ‘a hundred year-s 
ago there w-as a depth at low-water of 15 inches, 
now they have at Glasgow from 18 to 20 feet at 
low- water ; ’ and that whereas even ligliters could 
once ‘not pass to and from Glasgow except it be 
in the time of flood or higli-w-ater at spring-tides,’ 
now- a steamer has been docked at Glasgow that 
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is second in si/e only to tlie CircKt liuntcfii. In 
1S12 Henry Eell (t^.v.) la-nnehed on the Clyde the 
first boat in Enmno successfully propelled by 
steam ; and since tlieii the river's shipping anil 
shiphnihling (the latter ilating from about 171S) 
have both grown enormously, 40-1,383 tons having 
been launched from the Clyde yards in 1883. — The 
FlliTlI, which some make begin at Glasgow (the 
hi'diest point of tlie tide), and .some not until 
Gonrock, extends 12 miles westward and 52 south- 
ward, and broadens from 1 mile at Dumbarton 
to 1^ at Dunoon, and 37 at Ail«a Craig. It send.s 
off the Garelnch, Loch Long, Holy Loch, ami the 
Kyles of Lute; cnntain.s the islands of Jlnte, Arran, 
ami the two Cumbvaes ; is bordered along its 
ancient sea-margin with an almost continuous 
fringe of seaports and watering-filaces (Greeunclc, 
Rofcliesay, Ayr, &r.]; and, like tlie last 14 miles 
of the river, is one of the world’s cliief commercial 
Avaterways. Sea the reports nf Smeaton (1755), 
Ronnie (1790), Hawkshaw (1876), and Doas (1881- 
87) ; Dorothy AVordsworth’s Tour in Sroiland 
(1874); IV. J. Jlillar’s The (Jltfda from /(.<: Huiirrc 
to the Sea (1883); and Pollock '.s hir.timinrtj of the 
Clyde (1SS8). For the ‘Clydesdales,’ or famous 
Lanarkshire hnrscs, see IIoiiST!. 

Clyde, Lord. See C.VMruHLL, Snt Coltn. 

Clyster (Gr., from 1dn\o, ‘1 wash out’), called 
also enema, a inodicine administered in the lifjuul 
form by the rectum, or lorver end of the intostino. 
It is used either for tho purpose of procuring ei'acu- 
ation of the bowels, or ot conveying stinmlants 
(brandy, wine, sko.), other medicines, or nourishing 
substances into the system. j\. nourishing clyster, 
in order to he ett’ectii'o, must bo specially preiiarcil 
or dige.sted by means of pepsin, pancreatin, or some 
such agent ; for the rectum, though it has the 
poAVer of absorbing food already digested, is not 
capable of performing tlie functions of digestion. 
A nourisliing nr medicinal cly.ster must be adminis- 
tered in as small hulk ns pos.sihlo ; no more than 
a Avine-glassful should be introduced at one time, 
or it avill probably be rejected. For the purpose 
of procuring evacuation, on the other hand, as largo 
a fpianfcity should he introduced as iio.s.sihle; .sim]ilo 
warm or cold water may ho employed, or in special 
cases, various cathartics may lie used in addition, 
such as colooynth, aloes, castor-oil, or turpentine 
made into an emulsion Avith yolk of egg; and 
sometimes canninalive.s, to c.xp'el air. The intro- 
duction nf a teaspnonfnl of glycerine is often very 
effectual in procuring an action of the hoAvels Avhen 
other methods fail. Mcilicinal clysters should only 
he used under medical supeiintendoucc. An in- 
jecting .syringe, AA'ith a lle.vihlo tube and a donhle- 
actinn valve, is usually employed for the adminis- 
tration of remedies in this Avay. 

ClytcCinncs'tra, in Homeric legend, the Avife 
of Agamemnon. See Aoahejinon, -Ksciiyuj.s. 

Cnidns, or Gni'DO.Sj the chief of the cities of 
the Doric le.agne in Asia Minor, stood on the pro- 
montory of Triopioii (noAv Cape ICiio), in Garin, 
and, with its tAVO harbours, Avas long a Avealtliy 
and flourishing port. Here, in 394 u.C., a gre.at 
sea-fight took place lietAveen the Athenians under 
Conon, and the Spartans under Pis.ander, in AAdiieh 
the former Avero Aiotorion.s. The city was a pi-inei- 
pal seat of the Avor.ship of Aphrodite, aa’Iio Ava.s 
therefore sometime, s called the Cnidian goddess. 
One of its many temples contained the famous 
statue in Parian marble of the naked Aphrodite 
by Praxitele.s. E.\'cavation.s Avere made on the 
site in 1857-58, and many of the marbles then 
recovered are in the British hlnsevtm. 

Coacli-Imilding. See Cakriaoe. 

Coach Dog. See Dalm.atian Dog. 


Coaching. One of the most remaritahle cir- 
cumstances in connection with this subject is the 
comparatively sliort period in Avhieh its history is 
comprised. It might very reasonably li.aA’e heeii 
thought that the exigencie.s of cninmerce, no le.s.s 
than those of jirivate rerpiirements, would, even 
in the earliest times, have demanded a system of 
communication as .speedy as pos.sihle, and that 
.some stejis AA-ould liaA'e been taken to secure the 
desired end. .Such, however, .scarcely ajipear.s to 
haA'e been tho ease ; .and merchants and squires 
contented tlieniselvos Avith Avhatever facilities for 
travel AA'ere afforded by the stage-AVagon, a cum- 
hroii.s A'eliicle diUAVn at a Avalk by six, eight, or 
moi'e horses. Passing over all earlier attemiits to 
organise road traffic, wc may come to the year 
1(559, when the first stage-enach — that from Coven- 
try — AA-as started. Its pace Av.as probably not faster 
tli.an that of the Oxford coach, Avliich Avent from 
Louilon to Oxfovil in tAvo days, at about 3 miles an 
hour, or that nf the vehicles Avhich nccuiiied tAVO 
(hays and a half in compassing the distance lietAveen 
London and Dover. In 1700 a Aveek AA'as rerpiired 
to go from London to York; and tAVO days from 
London to Salisbury. Tiie first mail-coach Avas not 
pnl. on the road until 1784, Avlien Mr .John Palmer, 
manager of the Batii theatre, and ll.P. for B.atli, 
OA'creanie streimons oppo.sition, and induced iMr Pitt 
to supersede Allen’s .system of posthoy,s, AA-liose 
contract rate of speed Avas 5 miles an hour, by his 
(Palmer’s) plan of canying tho mails by mail-coaoli. 
The first experiment Avas made on the 8th of August 
1784, on Avliicli day Mr Pahner entered government 
service .as comiitrollBr-geneval of the Post-olfice. 
A coach left Loudon at 8 A.JI. and reached Bristol 
at eleven at night. The other coach left Bristol at 
four in the aftornooii, arii;’ing in London at eight 
tho next morning, the np journey tlm,s taking six- 
teen hours, or tAVo hours longer than tha doAA’n 
journey. The scheme appear.? to have Avorked so 
Avell from the beginning, that the municipal 
authorities of tho more important tOAvns soon 
petitioned for the adoption of Mr Palmer’s plan, 
in their districts, and in nearly every instance the 
reijue.st Avas comiilicd Avitli. It Avas part of the 
iieAV scheme that the mails should he timed at each 
stage, so that they miglit all reach London at 
about tlie .same hmir ; and that the outgoing laail- 
coadies nlionld start at the same time from the 
General Post-office. At the outset the regulation 
pace Avas (i miles an hour ; but iu course of time 
this Ava.s increased until the coaches Avore rated at 
10 miles per hour. 

This acceleration, liOAvever, Avas due to causes 
other than the judgment and eiiterprlBe of Mr 
Palmer, the skill of coachmen and coach-hnililers, 
and the employment nf better horses. At the 
peiiod above mentioned the liad state of the roads 
precluded quick travelling, and although Ave find 
that roads Avere tlie subjects of legislation as early 
ais 134t), it AA'as not till the days of Macadam and 
Telford that I'oad-travelling Avas, .so to speak, revo- 
lutionised. The former returned to Ayr.sliiro from 
America in the year 1783, and after studying road- 
maldng as a science Avhile one of the road comniis- 
sionera in Scotland, came south to Bristol in 1810, 
became surveyor in that di.striot, and Avas con- 
sulted as to the making of other roads in all parts 
of Engl.and. As soon as Macadam’s plans Avere 
carried into effect, good roads took the place of bad 
ones; quick travelling commenced, and paved the 
AA'ay for the palmy day.s of coaching, until, in 1S3G, 
there Avere fifty -four mail-coaches in England, 
thirty in Ireland, and ten in Scotland. Meantime 
the stage-coaches had groAvn in mimher, traimlled 
at a high rate of speed, and necessitated the 
employment of avast amount of capital. Among 
the hest-knoAvn London proprietors Avere Chaplin, 
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Hnnie, Slierman, NeLon, and Mountain ; the two 
liist named liaving the Jtidgment to discern that 
the railways would eventually drh’e coaches off the 
road, threw in their lot M’lth tlie London and 
Birminghain Railway. It was not till after George 
IV. c.ime to the throne that co, aching reached the 
zenith of its fame in respect of organisation, pace, 
appoiutinents, and one may, perhaps, say coachinan- 
fchip as well. The ‘ palmy days,’ concerning which 
so much lias been written, began about 1S20, and 
coaching was possildy at its most perfect jiitch 
about 1S3(5. For about four years it enjoyed this 
repute, and then the downward journey, far more 
rajiid than tlie upward one, began ; one by one 
coaches were taken off ; coaehitig inns heoiime road- 
side puhlic-honscs ; coaclriuen and guaisls found 
other oconp.atioiis, nr migrated to the workhouse ; 
stahlca were emptied, and admiration for coaeliiug 
gave way to ,‘ippreoiatiou of railroad-tiavelling. 

Of amateur coaclimen and coachmanship in the 
last century compar.atively little is known ; hut, 
when good roads were the rule instead of tlie 
exception, ' gentleman coacliinj; ’ lieeanie a fashion- 
able amuseinent. Mr John W.arde, the fainoii.s 
master of fnxlinundh, was a renowned whip, to 
whom weie due the thanks of the old coachnieu for 
having originated the idea of placing .sining.s under 
the coach-bo.x. The name of Peyton has ever been 
connected with the annals of the road ; the Messrs 
■VValker, ,Sir St Vincent Cotton, the Marquis of 
'Worcester, IMr Henry Villebois, Mr Maxse, Mr 
Jeiningliam, Mr Sackville Gwynne, Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, Mr Stevenson, Hon. Fitzroy Stan- 
hope, Hon. T. Kenyon, Colonel Siljthovpe, and Mr 
C. Bu.xton are among the number of those who 
patronised the road by every niean.s in their power. 
Others, soaroel.y le.s.s entlutsiastio, succeeded them, 
until tliere were no road-coaches to he driven. 
So far as London is concerned, the link between 
the past and present was broken in the year 1858, 
when the Brighton ‘Age,’ under the inanagemeiit 
of Clarke, assisted by the Duke of Beaufort and 
Sir George 'Wombwell, was gii'eu up ; and for eight 
years there was no road-cuaeh running out of 
London. But the love for tlie road was only 
sluinheriug, it was not dead ; and it was on the 
Brighton road that the first .step rvas taken in tire 
coaching revival in 186G. In tliat year Captain 
Haworth, Captain Laivrie, and a few others, started 
the ‘ Old Time.s ’ to Brighton. At the end of the 
season the confederacy was broken up, and in 1807 
the Duke of Beaufort, Mr Cliandn.s Pole, and Mr 
B. J. Angel took the road, miming a coach each 
way daily. Between then and the present time 
coaches liave been started to Hevenonks, Tunbridge 
IVelh, Virginia Water, Dorking, Snnbury, Higli 
'Wycombe, We.sterliam, Keigate, Watford, Windsor, 
Rochester, Guildford, Portsmouth, Maidenhead, 
i!cc. borne only lasted a .short time, and since the 
revival began there have been many changes in 
route.s and proprietors. Thus in 1884 only four 
coaches were left, the Brighton road being vacant; 
wliiist in 1888 there were eiglit coaches running 
out of London, and three of them on the Brighton 
road. From time to time coaches have also heeu 
put on in the provinces. 

The year 1877 was a .somewhat memorable one in 
the annuls of modern coaching, as on 4th November 
the ‘Old Times’ was put on to St Albans, and has 
nm every ‘ lawful day ’ since without a break, 
though not always on the .same route. In 1888 it 
was put upon the Brighton road, and on the 11th 
July Jame.s Selby (oi. Dec. 1888), its coachman since 
1877, drove from Piccadilly to Brighton and hack 
in seven hours fifty minutes, tlie outward journey 
being accomplished in three hours fifty minutes and 
ten seconds. Tins performance, thougli a good one, 
is not a ‘ record,’ as in 1837 Israel Alexander, a pro- 


fessional on the Brighton road, drove down with tlie 
Queen’s first speech in tliree hours forty minutes. 

The meets of the Four in-liand Driving Club and 
tlie Coaching Club aie justly regarded as among 
tile siglits of the season. The former is tlie more ex- 
clusive as well as the elder, having been est.ahlislied 
in 1856, cliielly ab tlie suggestion of Mr W. Moriitt. 
Tlie cliih could not entertain one quarter of tlie 
applications for nieinhersliip, .so in 1S70 tlie Coacli- 
iiig Club was established, and has been gradually 
increasing in size. For the first driving club of 
which we have any account, we must go hack to 
the year 1807, the date of the estahlishnient of tlie 
Bensington Driving Club— the B.D.C. it was gener- 
ally known as— uhich was limited to twenty-five 
inemhers. For the lir.st sixteen years of the cluh’.s 
existence its nieuihers used to drive down two days 
in the season to Bensington, near AVallingfor'd, 
in Oxfordshire, and twice to Bedford ; but in 1823 
the Bemsington gatheriiig.s weio gi\-en up. A 
second club was founded in 1808 by Mr Cliarles 
Buxton. Tlie new association wa.s called the Foiu- 
horae Club; hut it was .sometimes, though wrongly, 
designated as tlie Whip Club, and tlie Four-in-liaiul 
Club. The Four-horse Club was Ijroken up in ],S‘20, 
was revived in 1822, but became extinct altogetliei 
about 1820. Tlic B.D.C. was then the only body of 
the kind until 1838, ulien Lord Chesterfield estab- 
lished the Richmond Driving Club, the meiiibeis 
of wliicli, after meeting at Clie.steifiekl House, drove 
to Richiiioiicl for dinner. Tliis clirb, however, came 
to an end after nine or tea years ; and in 1852 
the B.D.C. was broken iiji. From that time there 
was no driving club until tlie present Four-in-iiand 
Driving Club uas foniuled as already mentioned. 
See Drirhig, by the Duke of Beaufort ( Badminton 
series, 1888). 

€oa(ljii'tor (Lat.), n fellow-workor, not as 
principal’ but as second, an as,sistant. Teohnioally, 
it is aiiplied in ecclesiastical law to one aiipoiiited 
to assist a bishop, whom age or iniii'inity has dis- 
abled. If a bi.slio]! or arolililsliop is too ill to 
execute a resignation, the crown niay give the dean 
and cliapter power to appoint a bishop-eoadjntoi'. 

Coagulation, tlie amorplioua (q.v.) .solidifi- 
cation of a liquid, or part of a liquid, as when the 
casein of milk is .solidified by rennet in making 
Cheese (q.v.), or the white of an egg by boiling. 
The procesf. I’aries in various .substances. Allnmicii, 
or the wliite of an egg, coagulates at a temperature 
of 160°. lililk is coagulated or curdled by the action 
of rennet or by acids. The fibrin in the blood, 
chyle, and lymph of animals is coagulated by the 
separation of these fluids from tlie living body. See 
Blood. 

Coalmi'la, a state of Mexico, separated from 
Texas by the Rio Grande, has an area of 69,280 
sq. ni., partly niountainons, and fonniiig in the 
west a part of tlie wilderness of the Bolson cle 
Mapimi. The climate i.s healthy, .altliougli ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are usual. The state is 
rich in minerals, especially silver, and coal has been 
found. It has r-aiuable pasturage, and in many 
parts a most fertile soil ; but no district of Mexico 
is so little known, or lias been less dei’eloiiecl. The 
construction of the National Railway has, hoAvaver, 
prepared the way for a change, and aheady several 
cotton-factories and a large nniiiber of llonr-mills 
are in operation. Pop. (1882) 144,504. Capital, 
Saltillo (q.A'.). 

Coaita. See Si’ider-mokkey. 

Coal, in the .sen.se of a piece of glou'ing fuel 
(and hence a piece of fuel, AA’hetlier dead or alive), 
is a word common to all the languages of the Gothic 
stock (A.S. col, Icel. hoi, Ger. Icohle). The dif- 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, as 
c/tai'coal, ^iff-coal ; but in England, owing to the 
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absorbing iniportauoe of mineral or pit coal, the 
H'oid coal alone lias come to be used in tliis 
special signilicatioii (tier, iicinkuhlen, Fr. charhoti 
da terra ]. 

Coal is one of the most important of all rocks ; 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is universally 
legarded as of vegetable oi'igin. Its geological 
lelatious are noticed in the article C.tnuoNiFEUous 
,Sy.STEM. It occurs in layers or beds, and is always 
of a black or blacliish-browu colour. Some of the 
varieties have a very considerable degiee of vitreon.s 
or resinous lustre, while others are fle.slitute of 
lustre ; some liave a shell-like fracture, and others 
have a highly cross-jointed struetuve, and are 
readily broken into cnhical or rhomboidal frag- 
ments. The precise characters of coal as a rock 
species are not easily defined, and hath in Britain 
and otlier countries impoitant cases have occupied 
courts of law, in whieli tliis dilliculty was strongly 
felt, as in the great Scottish law.siiit concerning the 
Torbanehill Wineral or Boghead Coal (q.v. )- Coal, 
mdeed, is rather a commercial tliau a scientific 
term, luit in a general way we may define it as a 
fossil fuel of black colour aud stony consistency, 
which, when heated in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. Tlie variety Icnowu as hliiul coal or antliia- 
cite no doubt gives olV .scarcely any volatile matter, 
hut this is ljecau.se it lia-s undergone a natural dis- 
tillation through the action of subterranean heat 
nr of the proximity of intrusive igneous rook. We 
may therefore divide coal into t\v(j primary divisions 
—namely: (1) Anthraaitc, whioli does not, aud (’2) 
BttuMimun coal, wliich does, llaiue when kindled. 
Authraoifce (q.v. ) sometimes contains as much as 
94, and if we e.xclude the a,sh, 98 per cent, of carbon, 
and ns this element deorea.se.H in amount it graduates 
into a hitumiiious coal. The term anthracite is, 
however, still applied to some coals which do not 
contain more than 80 per cent, of carlion. Various 
synonyms, sueh as stone coal, glance coal, culm, 
and Welsh coal, arc also used to designate this 
suh-stance, which is used ohielly for smelting )mr- 
Tio.se, s and for generating steam. In the United 
States it is also very largely used for domestic 
purpo.ses— heating and cooking. It is diilicult to 
kindle, Imt gives out a high heat in bumiug. Bitu- 
minous coal includes an almost endless miuiher 
of varieties, one of the best marked being caitncl 
or parrot coal. Caunel coal is prohaldy so called 
from buruiug with a bright llame like a candle, 
and the name parrot coal i.s given to it in Scot- 
land from the crackling or chattering noise it 
makes when burned. That of ditt'ereiit localities 
varies much in appearance, but it is most commonly 
dull and earthy, or with only a slight lustre ; some 
examples are, however, bright and shining. In 
texture it is nearly always compact, and certain 
beds of it admit of being polished in slabs of con- 
siderable size, whioli approach black marble in 
ajipearaiice. Of this material vaso,s, inkstands, 
lio.xes, &c. are made. Cannel coal contains a large 
percentage of ash, hut the best cannels are hi some 
places mneli used for open-grate fires in houses. 
Cauiiel is for the most jiart consumed in making 
gas, of which it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic 
feet per ton. When distilled at a low red-heat it 
yields parallin oil. The other varieties of Mtn- 
mitious coal are .so numeron.s that, as an Admi- 
ralty report states, there arc a.s many as seventy 
denominations of it imported into London alone. 
Still, among these there are three leading kinds 
— 1. Caking coal, which cakes or fuses into one 
mass in the fire. It breaks into small uneven 
fra<nnenta, and is found larimly at Newcastle 
and some other localities. 2. Splint or hard coal, 
oceurring plentifully in Scotland, which is har’d, 
and breaks into cuboidal blocks. This is often 


called hlock-coai ; aud locally it is very valuable, be- 
cause it can be emjiloyed iu smelting without being 
first coked. It is not very easily kindled, but when 
lighted makes a clear histhig lire. 3. Cherry or 
soft coal, which breaks en.sily into small in-egular 
cubes, has a beautiful shining lustre, is readily 
kindled, aud gives out a clieerfiil ilaiiie and heat. 
It is common in Staffordshire. Brown coal or 
Lignite (q.v.), though for the most pait inferior to 
true coal, is neverthelebs an important fuel in some 
countries in default of a better kind. There aie, 
howei er, large depo.sits of ]ignite.s iu some regions, 
as in North America, which coke well, and ivhicli 
are excellent substitutes for true coal. 

Tlie use of coal does not seem to have been known 
to the ancients ; nor is it well known at what time 
it liegan to he used for fuel. Some say that it sva.s 
used hy the ancient Britons ; and at all events it 
was to borne extent an article of household con- 
sumption during the Anglo-.Saxou period as early as 
852 .l.D. Tliere .seems to he reason for tliinkiiig 
tliat Britain was the first Jiiiropean country in 
which coal was used to any coiisiderahle extent. 
A coal-pit at Preston, Haddington, rvas granted 
to the monks of Newhattle hetweeu 1210 and P219. 
Henry HI. is said to have granted a license to dig 
coal in 1234. About tlie end of the 13th century it 
began to be employed iu Loudon, hut at first only in 
the arts and miinufaciures ; and the innovation was 
complained of as injurious to Imman liealth. In 
1300 the parliament petitioned the king to prohihit 
the use of coal, aud a proclamation was accordingly 
issued against it ; hut owing to tlie high price 
of wood, its use soon became general in Loudon. 
It was for a long time known there as sca-coal, 
because impoited by sea. 

Several tlieories as to the mode of the origin of 
coal have been put forth from time to time. The 
one now generally believed in is that the rank and 
luxuriaut vegetation which prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grew and decayed upon land hut 
slightly raised above the sea ; that by slow sub- 
sidence this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and heoanie gradually covered 
with sand, mud, and other mineral sediment ; that 
then, by .some sliglit upheaval or gradual silting up 
of the sea bottom, a land .surface was once more 
foimed, and covered with a dense masB of plants, 
which in coimse of time decayed, sank, and became 
overlaid with silt and sand as before. At length, 
thick masses of sti atified matter ■would accumulate, 
producing great piessnre, and this, acting along with 
chemical changes, would gradually mineralise the 
vegetable layers into coal. Mioruscopical examina- 
tion shoAvs tiiat coal cuusist.s principally of the corti- 
cal portions of plants — more e, specially of the bark of 
such trees as Sigillaria — comiumgled with tlie debris 
of various other iilants, amongst rvliich the spore 
cases and spores of certain lycopodiaceous trees not 
iiifreqirently occur in great ahnndanee. It seems 
probable indeed that many coal-seams simply repre- 
sent great swamps and marshy jungles. 

As Avill he seen from the following table, wood, 
peat, lignite or brown coal, awl Lruo coal indicate 
by their composition the changes which r’egetable 
matter undergoes hy decay aud pressure; and a 
table in which a coimiderable number of e.xamples 
of each substance could be given ■would show horv 
gradually these substances pass into each other ; 

Wood, Pent. Lignttc. Coni. 


Carbon 60‘0 60‘0 OS-7 82-6 

Hytlrogen G-2 0-5 5-3 5-0 

Oxygen tI3-S 33-5 2[).0 11-8 


100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

In each of these bodies there is usually a small per- 
centage of nitrogen, ■which iu the above table lias 
not been .separated. In passing from wood or peat 
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to coal, the piopnvtion of oxygen and liyilrogen 
decreases, these siihstances heing given otV in the 
form of marEli-gas and carbonic acid in tire process 
of decay. 

On tlve continent of Europe, productive coal-fields 
occur in IJclgium, Fi-ance, Pl'U.SEia, Spain, Silesia, 
and in Russia— the only inipoitaiit Russian coal- 
field heing that of lionet/, on the north shore of the 
Sea of Azov. Goal is ah-^o found in India, China 
(wheie several exten-sive cual-tiehl.s occur, in which 
coal has heeii worked from a very early period), 
Japan, and tlie IMalaj-an Areliipehigo, in Australia 
and New Zealand, and in Africa. There Is evi- 
dence of promising coal-doposits in .several South 
American countries, but, owing to the gieat aupiply 
of wood in their forest.s, there is little temptation 
to woik them. Considerable imiiurtiiiiee already 
attaches, howevei, to the mines of Chili (ii-v.). In 
Canada there are small, though valuable, coal- 
fields ; but in the United States eiiormmr's fields of 
fossil fuel are found. The eiitiie area of these is 
about 200,000 k([. in., being S3 times gieater than 
the area of the coal-fields of Llmat Rritnin. Rut 
although the coal-measines of the States aie of 
vast extent, and contain many valuable eoal-soams 
— a few of them 40 and even 50 feet thick at 
certain places — it has been doubted wlietliev the 
amount of workable coal in them has not been 
e.vaggerated. In i)ro]inrtion to the e.vtent of the 
seams, the cpiantity of coal annually rained in the 
States is wnall, and amounted to 112.743,403 short 
tons of 2000 11). each in 1S8G. The distribution of 
the coal-lield.s of Britain and North America Is dis- 
ousaed at Caedomferous System. 

Voal-supphj of Britain. —The probable duration 
of the British coal-supply is a ipiestion which 
until recent yeais rarely excited any pulilic 
anxiety. Early in the 19tli century attention 
liad been called to the subject by Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr Robert Bald, and Dr Buckland, but 
the existing store of coal was generally believed 
to be practically ine.xhanstible— its exhanstion at 
all events seemed to bo lelegatcd to so lemote a 
date as to relieve the nation fiom all anxiety on 
the matter. In recent years, however, _Pi'ofes.soi- 
Hull, from a more accurate survey of Biitisli coal- 
fiehhs than wa.s iiossiljle before tiie map of the 
Geological Survey liad been published, came to the 
conclusion in ISGO, that at tho then rata of produc- 
tion we liad enough coal to last for 1000 yeai.s. 
But as the rate of consumption wa« yearly increas- 
ing, it was obvious that our coal-supply hiiglit not 
last nearly so long. In 100 years, as Professor 
Jevons showed, if the same rate of increase con- 
tinued, the annual consumption would be 415,000,000 
tons, and our coal-fields by that time would be 
nearly exhausted. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in 18GG to consider the whole question, 
and came to the conclusion in 1871 that at the then 
rate of con.smnptiun there was eiiougli coal to last 
for 1273 yeais, but with a constantly increasing 
consumption this term would necessarily be re- 
duced. The amount of coal at all depths down to 
4000 feet was estimated at tlie date of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report to he 90,207 million tons, 
while including the coals at greater depths, the total 
was 146,480 millions of tons, Although, therefore, 
we know approximately the extent of available coal, 
we cannot tell how long that coal will last, for we 
cannot say whether the pwesent rate of consumption 
will be maintained, increased, or diminished in tlic 
future. _ It seems most prohal)le, howover, that the 
rate of increase of coal used per head of the iropula- 
tion will follow a climinishing ratio, and that it will 
he 300 or 400 years before the coal-suppilics of these 
hilamla begin to fail. 

Coal-trade.— Tl\\.e. production and sale of coal, like 
every other important branch of industry, was long 


fettered with legislative regulations. At a very 
early period, the coiporatiun of the city of London 
undeitook the duty of eitliei weighing or measuv- 
iiig the coal brought into the i>oit, and by a series 
of .statute.^ commeucing with 7 Edward VI. chap. 
7, the mayor and ahleimen of London, and tlio jus- 
tices of the counties, were empovveied to fix tlio 
price of coal to be sold by letail ; and in case of 
refusal by the partie.s to sell at the prices fixed, to 
enter their w lull ves, or other places of deposit, and 
to cause it to be sold at the jirice-- which tliey had 
set. In addition to the gencial siqiei vision which 
they thus possessed, and the sums whicli they -were 
empowereit to exact for tlieiv trouble, the corpora- 
tions of London and other towns have exacted, and 
still continue to exact, dues on coal for local pur- 
poses. Tlie.se were first imiiosed in Loudon in 
1607, after the great lire, in order to enable the coi- 
jioratiou to leii.airthe ravages wliich it' liad com- 
mitted ; and tliey have been since continued as a 
fund for civic iiiiprovenients, tlumgh, as M’Ciilloch 
has remarked, no imjn-oveuieiit could he equal to 
a reiluction in the juice of coal. In the reign of 
■\Yilliaiii III. a general tax, piiiyablc to government, 
was laid on all bcii-burnc, cuid — a tax which was in 
the highest degree unjust to places which were 
deiiondeiit for their supjily on the coasting tiude, 
and ojipres.'-ive to the wliole country, inasmueli as 
it amounted to more than 50 jier cent, on the price 
jiaid to the owner at the jut's uumth. Tlie tax 
varied iu uiunuiil, not only at dili'eieut jiciiods, 
reaching its highest jioint of 9.s. 4il. jmr chaldron 
during the gicat war, but also in difi'erent jiarts of 
tlie eoiintry, being higher in Loiidun aiul the .south 
of England, and lower in lieland and Wales, whilst 
Scotland for a considerable jieriod was altogetlier 
exempt. The tax itself, with all its inequalities, 
was abolished in 1830; and the tax on coal, 
long collected for local pnrj)o.ses in London, was 
abolhlied iu 1889. Tho repeal, in 1845, of the 
duly on coal exjiorted to foreign coiiiilries was 
a measure of much more doubtful jiolicy. T’lie 
average animal quantity of coal exported from 
Great Britain during the threo year.s ending 1886 
was above 22,000,000 tons. — For the regulation and 
inspection of miue.'i, exjdosions, &e., see Mining. 
The circnmstances in which coal -miueB_ are regarded 
as a pertinent of land, and those in which they form 
a separate estate, arc stated under BIlNES. The 
condition of colliers and salters in Britain is dis- 
cii.ssed at Sekf. For coal-tar jiroducts, see Cual- 
TAi;. 

Cont-vhijipiny is the name given to a mode of 
unloading coal from vessels at aiiolior to barges, 
which convey them to the wliarve.s. When the 
iiiiinher of these men at work on tlie Tliames rvas 
about 2000, public-house keejiers got into the liahit 
of acting as middlemen ; the trade fell into such a 
state, that the men were virtually slaves to the 
publicans. They asked for the interfeieuco of the 
legi.slatiire. An act was jiassed in 1843, and a 
Coal-whijijierH’ Board was formed, which ooiitracted 
for the wliippiiig of .shiji.s of coal, and emjdoyed the 
men. This exceptionally -jirotected trade was iiiain- 
taiiied on the same basis by other acts jiassed in 
1846 and 1851. Ill 1S5G, however, a further renewal 
was refused. The coal-oivuers agreed with tho 
Board of Tiade to main tain a Wiiipping Oflice, to 
give the men a refuge from the jiublicans, but with- 
out iiiterferiug with tlie liberty of coal-shippers to 
employ whom they pleased ; and this plan was 
afterwards acted on. Tlic necessity for coal-wliip- 
pers has been much lessened of late years, owing 
to the almo.st univcr.sal use of hydraulic or steam 
inacliineiy iu discliarging. See (lioen and Miall, 
Coal: m story and Uses (1878); Galloway, History 
of Goul-mimny in Great Britain (1882); Ilult, 
Coal-fields of Great Britain ( 1880 ). 
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Coalbrookdillc L a (ILtriot in Shmpshiie, 
extending 8 mites along the river Sei’erii ; its eoal- 
liekl siq/plies coal and iron as ivell as limestone, 
and manufactures iron. The village of Cofilhrook- 
liale, which gives it name, is 11 miles 8E. of 
ShreVsbury. 

Coal'fisll {Gndus carhonarins), a species of 
cod, with black upper parts, common in northern 
s,eas. It occurs from 80° N. lat. to the Mediter- 
ranean, and is common olT North American and 
British coasts. In Scotland it is often called Saith. 
It often measures 2 to 3 feet in length, and may 
be considerably larger ; occur-s in great shoals ; is 
exceedingly voracioiia. Though decidedly coarse, 
its flesh is mucli eaten in northern parts. The 
young ones are often cauglit hy boys lishing off 
the rooks, and are variously known as piodfeys, 
siilocks, cuddies, and co.alsey.s. Bee Cod. 

Coillillg' Station, S. Tlie question of coaling 
stations lias of laLe engaged a largo .slmro of piihlic 
attention in Britain. Tlie necessity for maintain- 
ing a sufficient niimher of fortilied outposts on the 
great lines of Britisli trade ha.s been recognised hy 
&iicce.s6ii’e governments, ami the work of ilefcnce 
has, after a regrettable delay, at length hccii 
vigorously laken in hand. Tlie inquiry by a Iloyal 
Conimtssion resultcil in the publication in 1881-82 
of an c.xhauative report, from which the present 
article has been compiled, 

The Commis.sionor.9 estiniatod tlio value of British 
sliip.s and tlie freights which they carried annually 
at £900,000,000, Britisli property to the value of 
£144,000,000 being at all times afloat, the greater 
part on di.stant voyages. Broadly, the_ foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom may be divided into 
two groat divisions — the trade witli the Ameiicas, 
and that with tlie Meiliterraneiui, the East, and 
An.straiia, by the Suez Canal and the Cape. It is 
chieJly udth the latter that wo ai'e here concerned. 

On' the great trade-route by the Siioz Canal to 
India and to Australia, steamship.s have entirely 
superseded sailing-ship.s. It is along this route 
that the posse.ssioii of a coiitiimniis chain of coal- 
ing .stations give.s Britain an advantage which it 
is imperatively necessary to maintain. TJie Cape 
route, again. Is e.sseiitial to the retention bj' Great 
Britain of her po.s,ses.sions in India, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tins, Singapore, China, and Australia. It is by 
tills route tliat reinforcements of troops and neces- 
sary supplie.s could, in the contingency of war, be 
despatched to the Ea.st with tlie least exposure to 
oaptiire. 

It iiiinst be accepted as a leading principle that 
the defence of harbours , should be secured by forts 
and not by sliip.s. The Royal Navy is not main- 
tamed for the piirpo.se of alfordiiig direct local 
protection to seaports and harbour, s, but for the 
purpo.se of blockading the jiurts of_ an enemy, of 
uestvoying his trade, attacking liis possessions, 
dealing with his ships at sea, and preventing an 
attack in force upon any special jdace. It is by 
the efficient performance^ of these duties that 
Biitisli commerce and colonie.s will behest pratected. 

The great fortrosse.s of Gibraltar and Malta are 
maintained wholly from resources provided hy 
the imperial exchequer. Improvements^ in their 
defence, s have been going forward ever since they 
came in to the ])o,sse.s&ion of Britain ; and it may he 
a.ssumed tliat Gibraltar and Malta are well pre- 
jiarcd to resist attack, Eor tlie manning of the 
works strong garrisons of 0000 men are permanently 
maintained. 

Pursuing oiir way through the Suez Canal, 
which, ill consequence of recent political changes, 
has practically passed under British control, we 
find at Aden another commanding position. The 
distance from Suez is 1300 miles, from Mauritius 


1970, from Bombay 16,37, and from Ceylon 2130. 
Aden is not only iin important coaling .station in 
licace-tiiiie for .ships u^ing the Suez Canal, but, in 
tlie event of war ivicli any of the Meditenaneaii 
powers, it would lie the only place in iiossession of 
Britain from whicli a fleet could prevent foreign 
•ships of war, that had pas-sed tliiough tlie canal 
into the lied Sea, from gaining access to the Indian 
Ocean. Tlie Boyal Comniis.sion urge strongly that 
Aden .should he made secure again.st the attack of 
a .small naval .squadron. 

Bombay is much more than a mere coaling 
station. Tt is the greatest port of India, and one 
of tlie biisie.st entrepots of commerce in tlie world. 
The harbour, defended hy hatterie.s and by two 
armoured vessels, wa.s deelaied iiy Sir Prederick 
liicliard.s, wlien naval commaiider-in-chief on the 
East India .station, to he siiihciently .secured against 
any probable attack. 

Kiirmeliee i.s a post of immense impoitance as 
the base for tlie iiiilitaiy defence of the north-west 
frontier of India. As compared with Bombay, 
Kiirraclice is nearer to England by two days’ 
steaming. By .skilful eiigineeiiiig, Uie entrance to 
the port, the anchorage, and the wharfage have 
been adapted to the reiinirenients of steamships of 
largo tonnage. The defences, both hy batteries and 
torpedoes, are well advanced. 

'The distance from Ckyloii to the Cajie of Good 
Hope is 4400 miles, from Mauritius 2100, from 
Aden 2130, from Bombay 960, from Singapore 1510, 
and from King George’s Sound 3400. If measures 
are taken to pi event an enemy’s ships from coaling 
in tlie adjacent .seas, Ceylon will be comparatively 
safe from heavy attacks. The possibility of attack 
by a hostile cruiser must, however, be admitted. 
The CoiiiinissionBrs carefully Aveiglied the relative 
advantages of Galle, Colombo, and Tiincoiiialoe. 
Galle, for many years the })ort of call for mail- 
steamers, has gradually been abandoned in favour 
of Colombo. Tlie latter port has a commodious 
harbour, already suffioieiitV advanced to afford 
well-sheltered anchorage during the south-west 
monsoon. For local reasons, no less than for im- 
lierial considerations, the Royal Coiiiinission held 
it necessary that Colombo should be adequately 
protected, both by floating defences and by batteries 
on shore. Trincomalee is the safest and most coiii- 
luodious liiirhoui- in the Indian Ocean, and very 
capable of defence. But it is out of the cour.se of 
trade, and has no facilities for the repair of ships ; 
so the Coniiiiis.sioiicr3 did not recoiiiiiiend a large 
expenditure on fortifleations at Trhicoiiialee. 

Hiiigapore is the next iiiipoitant position in the 
possession of Great Britain. The annual value of 
the imports and exports exceeds £8,000,000. In 
1880 tlie quantity of coal supplied to jiassing 
steainere had already reached a total of from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons a month. Extensive wharves, three 
graving-docks, and all the appliancos for repairing 
ships, liave been provided by private enterprise, 
The colonial government have canied out an ex- 
tensive scheme of defence, planned hy o]Iicer.s of 
the Royal Engineers. The toiqiedo defences are 
coniidete. 

Hong-koiig is the chief centre of British trade 
with Ghiiia, and the only dependency from which 
that trade can he defended. The entries of ship- 
ping in 1880 included 26, SOI vessels, with an aggre- 
gate burden of 4,185, 000 tons, and manned by 421,887 
hands. Graving-docks exist in the hands of coui- 
mercinl companies, capable of receiving ironclads 
of the largest class which will be seen in the China 
Sea, The defence of the harbour is now being 
made good at the cost of the local and imperial 
governments. A small ironclad is stationed at 
Houg-kong for the defence of the harbour. 

'To the Cape of Good Hope, the distance from 
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England is 6000 miles. The intermediate coal- 
ing stations now u.sed are Lishon, Gibraltar, 
Madeira, St Vincent, and Sierra Leone. Lisbon, 
Madeira, and St Vincent being in foreign terri- 
tory, Sien-ft Leone is the first British coaling 
station. The harhour is capacious and secure, and 
the works for its defence are nearly completed. 
Ascension, distant from Sien-a Leone 1000 miles, 
from St Helena 680 miles, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope 2380 miles, has a road.stead, or landing- 
place, on its west or leeward side ; there is no 
harbour. Ascension has been used as a depot for 
stores and the supply of coals. By a wise decision 
of the Admiralty ( 1887 ) the store.s were to be 
removed from Ascension, which was henceforth to 
be u.sed only as a .sanatorium for the benefit of 
ships whose crews have sulf'ered from fever. 

St Helena, in the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission, lias many advantage.? over Ascen.sion. It 
is larger, has a cooler temperature, more vegeta- 
tion, and a better roadstead. IVithin a recent 
period £30,000 lia.s been e.vpended on fortifications ; 
and it has been decided to further strengthen the 
defences, and to supply a modern armament. 

The Royal Commission showed that the value 
of British trade either with the C.ape of Good Hope, 
or passing round it, amounted to £91,352,000 
annually, tlie whole, witli the exception of about 
£4,000,000, being carried on directly with the 
Ignited Kingdom. Enoriuou.s, however, as is the 
value of this trade, it by no means represents that 
which, in the event of war with one or more of the 
great naval powers, might pass round the Caiie. 
The annual value of Biiti.sli trade with India, 
Ceylon, China, and the East, conveyed through the 
Suez Canal, falls little short of tlie trade % the 
Cape route. If the long sea-route beeaiue alone 
available, the annual value of the traffic by the 
Cape would amount to £150,000,000, exclusive of 
that of the shipping employed. The Cape penin- 
sula, about 32 miles in length, is a rugged mountain- 
ous district, connected with the continent hy a 
low isthmus, 13 miles in length (see map of Cape 
CoiiOUY). Simon’s Ray affords a secure anchorage, 
and naval e.stabli.shinents have been formed on 
its shoves. The anchorage in Table Bay, the 
scene of many disasters in former days, has been 
rendered secure by a noble breakwater. Docks 
have been formed. The graving-dock is capable of 
receiving large ironclads. To make the Cape 
thoroughly secure, it is necessary to fortify both 
Table Bay and Simon’s Bay. The defences at 
Simon’s Bay have been completed at the sole cost 
of the imperial government. At Table Bay the 
works are oeilig executed by the colony, while the 
armaments are provided hy the imperial govem- 
inent. 

Mauritius lies nearly midway between the Cape 
and India, 4440 miles apart. The colony has a 
trade of the annual value of £6,000,000. Port Louis 
is a safe and commodious harbour. The Ro^al 
Commission recommended additions to and im- 
provements of existing defences. Mombasa was 
made a naval coaling-station in 1890. 

Having dealt with British trade with the East, 
we turn to the West. The trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States and Canada ex- 
ceeded, at the date of the Commissioner’ report, 
£119,000,000 in annual value. The largest pro- 
portion is food and raw material supplied to the 
United Kingdom. War with the United States 
cannot be contemplated by practical British poli- 
ticians. In the event of war with any other power, 
inerchant-.steamerB would require protection only 
near the coast at either end of their voyage, 
trusting to their own speed for the intermediate 
portion. 

Briti.sh trade rvith the West Indies amounts 


annually to .£21,000,000. The defence of this 
important trade rests on Jamaica and St Lucia. 
The defences of Jamaica have been nioderni.sed 
and greatly improved in recent yeans. St Lucia 
lias been selected by the Admiralty as a coaling 
station for the fleet in the AVindward Island.s. 

It is not neces.sary to refer in detail to tlie laud 
defences of the great ports of An.stralia. The 
combined expenditure of the several governments 
may literally be reckoned by millions. The man- 
ning of the work.s and the general defence of the 
colonies by land i.s guaranteed by an army of more 
than 30,000 volunteers, of splendid physique, well 
equipped, and provided with a .small staff of oflicei's 
from the inqierial .service. A considerable flotilla 
for harbour defence lias been created at Melbourne. 
Adelaide has a powerful coast -defence vessel. 
Brisbane has two efficient gunboats. Naval bri- 
gades have been organised both in Victoria and 
New .South Wales. 

New Zealand is secured by its geographical 
position from an attack in force. The defence 
of a few principal iiort.s has been taken in hantl, 
under the able advice of Sir 'VVilliani Jervois. A 
considerable body of volunteers, both for the sea 
and the land .service, lias been enrolled. 

By an arrangement concluded by the administra- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, a joint agreement has been 
entered into, with the approval of the legislatures 
in the Amstralias and at home. Under its pro- 
vision.?, by a colonial contribution from the several 
governments, a .special squadron of highly eilioieut 
ci-uisers has been built for the defence of trade in 
Australian waters and on the coasts of New 
Zealand. 

€oalitioil« in Politics, is applied to the union 
of two parties, or, as generally happens, portions of 
parties who agree to sink their differences, and 
act in common. Pitt the elder, when he took 
office in 1757, coalesced with the Whig aristocracy 
repre.sented by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
ministry always spoken of, however, as the Great 
Coalition was formed in 1782, when Fox, the 
lender of the reformers, took office along with 
Lord North, the lender of the opposite party. 
When Lord Derby’s ministry re, signed in 1853, 
there wa,s a .short coalition between the Whig 
party under Lord John Russell, and the more 
moderate of the Conservative party under Lord 
Aberdeen. Tlie arrangement made between Con- 
servative.? and Liberal Unionists in 1886 can 
scarcely be called a coalition, inasmuob as the main 
responsibility of government rests on the foniier, 
while the latter give them a general .support, Tlie 
term is also used of alliances between .separate 
states. 

Coal-tar, or Gas-tae, is a thick, black, opaque 
liquid, which comes over and condenses in the pipes 
when coal or petroleum is distilled. Now usually 
obtained in the manufacture of gas, tar was about 
1782 extracted from coal by the ninth Earl of Diin- 
donald under a patent, exiiressly for the purpose of 
being used for protecting ships from rotting. Coal- 
tar is slightly heavier than water, and ha.s a strong, 
disagreeable odour. The amount of tar so obtained 
of course varies with the nature of the coal em- 
ployed, but it is also dependent on the average 
temperature of distillation. With a low tempera- 
ture, a large quantity of tar is produced, along with 
a small yield of a highly illuminating gas. At first 
this tar was regarded as a waste product, or, at 
most, OB a source of pitch ; but it soon became 
apparent that as a source of Benzene (q.v.), and 
through it of the Aniline Dyes (q.v.), it was a 
commodity of great comnieroial value. 

Wlien coal-tar is distilled, a large number of 
volatile substances pass over a.? the temperature 
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rises liigliei’ and liigkev. At first various gases, 
ainuionia and naplitha, are obtained to tlie extent 
of aiioiit -\,tli part of tlie original tar, ami then dis- 
tillation ceases, although the temperatuve graihi- 
ally rises. After a period of alrout an hour, more 
oils, like the former, lighter than water, are 
obtained, anil .so on tlio distillation pi-oceeils, with 
su.cce,s.'ive intervals, yielding what are known as 
Creosote oils, and linaily Anthracene oils, the 
residue in the still being pitch. 

At first, rvlieii antliracene was of little import- 
ance, distillation was not pushed so far, awl the 
anthracene oils were allowed to remain in the 
pitcli ; but since the di.scovery of the process for 
making artificial Alizarin (rpv. ), the heati.s pushed 
as far as po.ssihle oon.si,stent with the prodnction of 
a pitch that will sell. The livst light oils yield 
chiefty benzol, _ carbolic acid, and naphtha. The 
creosote oils yield ereo.sote and naphthaline, rvhile 
the anthracene oil,s produce anthracene and lubri- 
cating oils. 

After this enumeration of the chief conl-tar pro- 
ducts, it will be possible to realise the great im- 

ortauce of this siiUstanee. The naphtlia, besides 

eing used as a solvent for india-rubber and gutta- 
perciia, is burned to iwoduce a line variety of carbon 
for printing-ink. The benzol, including in this 
term many riearlj' allied .rnhstanaes, not oidy yields 
many brilliant dyes, bnti.s iiseil for cleaning gloves, 
silks, &c., and other articles which would he injureil 
by washing. The creosote in its crude form is 
largely u.sed for presoiudiig -wood, eiiahling it to he 
e.xposed in damp situations without rotting, while, 
when burned, its smoke yields lampblaoTc. The 
naphthaline, besides being a source of many dyes, 
is employed in the Albo-carbon light to give to 
ordinary coal-gas vei'.y high illuminating power. 
Finally, the residual pitch is in constant requisition 
for making vooliug felt and asplialt jiavement. 
Besides these primary products of coal-tar, there 
are of course mimerou.s coiniioiiml.s derived more or 
les.s remotely from it. Such are the aniline ilyes, tlie 
nuinine substitutes, autipyviii, autifebrin, Ac., and 
the sweetening substance, Sttocharine (q.v,), which 
may he used to replace .sugar in many cases. For 
further reference.s, .see AniLINii, AuzaUIN, Ben- 
ZEUE, Creosote, and N-tiutTiiALiNE ; also Lunge’s 
Coal-tar a)id Ammonia, (lfiS7). 

Coalville, a village of Leicestershire, 16 jniles 
NdV. of Leioeater by rail. Pop. 1004. 

Coilliza, a river of West Africa, rising in the 
east of Bengnela, and after a generally NW. course, 
entering the Atlantic about 30 uules S. of St Paul 
(le Loando, by a uioutli over a mile bi'oail. It is 
navigable for light ve.s.sels a.s far as the Cambambe 
oataraota, over 120 miles, and is regularly traversed 
as far as Dinclo, a few miles below, by the trading 
vessels of a steamship company established by the 
PortiiguG.se, who hav'e many settlements on the 
banks. 

Coast Defence, Tlie character of the defence 
provided for the coast.? of a state must depend on 
the nature of the const and of the attack to be anti- 
ciprated. In Germany a solution of tlie problem has 
been sought mainly by moans of submarine mines, 
associated witli a strong flotilla of torpedo-boats, 
and, in certain spots, with powerful batteries. 
Italy intrusts the defence of her coasts chiefly to 
her very powerful fleet of ironclads, which can move 
from place to place as required, In France and Eng- 
land all these methods are employed ; mine-fields, 
which to be effective must be pwotceted by aitilleiy ; 
torpedo-boat flotillas ; batteries ; and a strong 
fleet of heavy ships, some of which have been 
specially designed for this purpose, tliougli their 
usefulness has been much questioned. In Italy 
the unusual feature of 120-ton guns mounted in 


gun-barges, to take part in the ilefetice of certain 
import, ant harbour.s, is also to be noticed. As a 
general defence against an attack in force, .strong 
batteries in connection with inine-fiBlds ofi'er, pier- 
liaiis, tlie best security. Against depredations by 
Lolated ships or cruisers, well-placed guns on 
the disappearing .sy.stem, with .some fast torpedo- 
boats, -would probably be mo,st efficacious. The 
question of the best system of defence, under the 
great changes which ’have taken place in tlie 
material of -warfare, must probably remain unde- 
cided until more e.xperience has been gained. 

Coastguard, an organisation formerly in- 
tended to prevent .sning^gling merely, but now con- 
.stitiited .so as to serve as a defensive force also. 
The old coaatguardsinen were in the employment 
of the Customs departiiieiit ; tliey were posted along 
the .sliore at .spots commanding extensive views of 
the beach, and -were expected to be ahvay.s on the 
lookout for snmgglers. In 1836 the coastguard 
was transferred to the Admiralty, and under this 
arrangement the Admiralty may, from time to 
lime, i.s.sne orders for the angmentatiim of tlie 
coastguard, not to exceed 10,000 men in all. 
Lauds not exceeding three acres each may be 
bought by the Admiralty for coastguard station.',. 
The coasts of Die United Kingdom Iiave been 
divided into eleven districts. Eacli district is under 
a navy captain, -ivho li.as an ironclad guardship at 
some port in the di,strict. All the revenue cruisers 
and defence-gunboats are attached as tenders to 
the ships, and are manned therefrom. The aide 
seamen, borne on the sliijis’ books, and enqjloyBil 
on shore in coastguard service, are in three elasse.s 
—chief boatmen, commissioned boatmen, and boat- 
men. They receive high-sen pay, besides Is. 4d. 
per day in lieu of provisions, and house-rent and 
medical attendance free. In war-time, all of these 
men ma.y be called upon to serve as regular sailors 
on boai'd ship ; but their families are allowed to 
live rent-free during this time. The coastguard are 
taught naval gunnery, gunboat exercise, and the 
serving of land-batteries. The guardships are also 
eniployed ms training ships for the naiw. The 
whole of the coastguard comprised, in 1888, 4000 
men; and the charge for their maintenance and 
that of their sliips is about £460,000. 

Coast IfaugC; a range of mountains nearly 
parallel to the Factfio Coast in California (q.v.). 

Coast SiU’-yey of United States. See Chart, 

CoatTbridge, a thriving manufacturing town 
in Lanarkshire, 9 miles E, of Glasgow by rail, 
and 32 W. by S. of Edinburgh, The centre of a 
great mineral district, it is surrounded by numer- 
ous blast-fiirnaees, and produces malleable iron, 
boilers, tubes, tin-plate, firebricks and tiles, and 
railway wagons. Coatbridge has grown veiy 
rapidly in size and prosperity-— a growth largely 
due to the development of the Gartslierrie Iron- 
works of Messrs Baird (q.v.), first put in blast, 4tli 
May 1830. Pop. (1831) 741; (1851) 8504; (1871) 
15,802; (1881) 18,425. In 1885 Coathiiclge was 
made a municipal burgh. See A, Miller’s iJfee and 
Progress of Coatbridge (Glas. 1864). 

Co'atl) or Coati-Mc/NDI » genus of 

the raccoon family (Procyonidie), in the bear-like 
section of Carnivora. There are t-wo species found 
in Mexico, Central America, and South America, 
They live on trees, feeding somewhat omnivorously, 
and grubbing with an upturned flexible snout. 
They are social in their habits, and readily adapt 
themselves to domesticatio-n. See Raccoon. 

Coat of Arms. See Heraldev, 

Coatzacoalco, a river of the isthmus of 
Teh-nautepec in Mexico, rises in the Sierra Madre, 
and falls into the Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles S.E. of 
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Vera Cruz. It B uiu liable for large veisel-'^ for 30 
iiiilea, awl is interesting as part of a route which 
has been surveyed foi an inteioeeauie canal. 

Cob. Kee Hurse. 

Cobalt ( syni. Co, eq. 59, from Cobuliis, ‘a 
malicious sprite’ or ‘gnome’) is a metal the ores 
of which are sparingly distributed. In the metallic 
state it is found in' meteoric stones or aerolite.s to 
the extent of one per cent., but it generally occurs 
combined with aiseuic a.s &)e('i'i-cobalt, CoAs,, or 
as cobalt-glance, the arsenide and snlidikle of the 
metal, CoHAs. To obtain the metal itself from its 
ores is a matter of some dittieulty, and although it 
is more tenacious than iron, yet it ha.s not been 
applied to any practical use. It is of a gray 
culour uitli a reddish tinge, brittle, hard, and \ery 
magnetic, hlany of it.s compounds are valued on 
account of the brilliance and ])ermanence of their 
colours. The Protoxide of Cobalt, CoU, is ernjiloyert 
as a blue pigment in porcelain-painting. Zajf'rc is 
the impure oxide obtained by partially roasting 
cobalt ore previously mixed with two or three 
tiiires its weight of line sand. Sinalt is the term 
applied to a deep-blue glass, which on es its colour 
to the pie.sence of o.xide of cobalt, and which, when 
reduced to very tine powder, is employed occa- 
sionally by larrirdies.ses to correct the jcllow colour 
of newly -wa.slreil linen, and bv paper-maker.s as a 
blue pigment for stairriiig writing-paper. Smalt is 
also used in the production of the blue colours in 
porcelain, pottery gla&.s, encaustic tiles, fresco- 
painting, &o., anil forma the princiiial ingredient in 
Old Sevres Blue, Thanurd’s Blue, Turquoise Blue, 
lie. {.see Blue). A compound containing the 
o.xides of cobalt and zinc is of a beautiful green 
colour, and is known as IUnman's Orcen. The 
chloride of cobalt dissolved in much water, may 
be employed as a sympathetic ink. In dilute solu- 
tions, it is of a faiut iduk colour', which is not 
observable when it is used for wi'itirrg upon paper ; 
but when heated before the lire, it loses water, 
and becomes blire, and the writing is tlrerr capable 
of beiirg read. Oir allowing the pajier there- 
after to lie in a dami) place, or exposing it to 
the vapour of steam froirr a kettle, water is again 
absorbed, and the writing returns to its invisible 
state. The addition of a little porcliloi rde of iroir 
to tlru ink makes the wrrtirrg appear greeir ; a .soht- 
tiorr of zinc iiirparts a red tint; arrd a salt of copper, 
a yellow .slrade. 

Cobiill, capital of the department of Vera Paz, 
itr Guatemala, on the fertile Tierra Templada 
plateau, about So mile.s N. of the towir of (juate- 
irrala. Poir. ( ISSO) 18,076, 

Cobbe, Feances Power, author, botm near- 
Dublin, 4tlr December 1822, was educated at 
Brighton, and early had her irrtere.st arorrsed in 
theological questions. Her mother’s death drove 
her for spiritual help to Theodore Parker, whose 
counsels are contained in Iris famous Sennoii of 
the Immortal Life. She travelled in Italy and 
the East, and published her ohservatiorrs in The 
Cities of the Fust (1S64), and Italics (186-t). She 
is a strong Theist, a supporter of wonren’s rights, 
and has taken a proririneut part itr the anti-vivi- 
section crusade. Among her works are Friendless 
U-ais, and Hoio to help Them (1861); Broken 
Lif/hts: an Inqidrij into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Ileliqious Faith ( 186d); Studies 
yew and Old (1865); Criminals, Idiots, Women, 
and Minors: Is the Classification Sound? (1869); 
Duriuinism in Morals ( 1872 ) ; The Hopes of the 
Human Haca Hereof lor and Here { 1874) ; Be-echoes 
(1876); The Peak in Darien (1882); and The 
Suicntific Spirit of the Age (1888). 

Cobbett, William, born at Parnbam, Surrej-, 
on 9tli March 1762, was the son of a siirall fanner, 


and grandson of a day-labourer'. Froiir searing crows 
the boy ro.se to be plottglinran ; but a vi.sit to 
Portsiuoirth arnl a sight of the lleet had spoiled him 
for fanning, wlieir, in hlay 1783, a srrddun freak 
took hinr to London. He reached it with just 
Iralf-a-cruwn, arrd for nine rnoiitlis was quill-driver 
to a Bray’s Inir attorirey. Errlistrrrg then in the 
54th Foot, he first sperrt a year at Chatham, where 
he ruastered Lowtlr's Enqtisli Grammar, and read 
tlirough a rr'Itolc lending library— Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub bad been Iris boyhood’s delight. Next he 
served as sergeant-major in Now Bnrnswiek ( 1785- 
91), meairuhile saving loO guiireas, and studying 
rhetoric, geometi-y, logic, French, and fortification. 
On Ills return he obtained 'a most llattei'ing di.s- 
cbiu'ge ; in February 179'2 married; hut in March 
went to France to get out of a court-niartial on three 
of his late officers, wliom he had taxed with pecula- 
tion. Si.x months later he sailed for- America. At 
Pliiladelphia he taught English to Frencli refugees 
(Tallevratid wanted to be one of bis pupils); trans- 
lated from the French; and, as ‘Peter Porcupine,’ 
wrote liei'ce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, Torn Paine, 
and tire native Democrats. 'Twice he was pro- 
secuted for libel, and America got too hot for him, 
-.o in June 1800 he returned to England. The 
'i'oiie.s welcomed him uitb open ai'ins ; and in 1802 
be started bis famous iVeekhj Puhtind Ecghier, 
which, with one three-iuoutlis’ break in 1817, coti- 
tinued till bi.s death. But, Toi-y first, it altered its 
jiolitics ill 1804, till at last it ‘became the iuo.st 
fierce and detei'iiiined opponent of the government, 
and the most uncomiu'omising champion of Eadical- 
ism.’ A great lover of the counti'.t', Cobbett 
settled at Botley in TI ampshive, where he planted, 
farmed, and went in for manly sports ; a true 
soldier's’ friend, he got two years in Newgate 
(1810-12), witli a line of ^1000, for his strictures 
on the Hogging of mililiainen by German luercen- 
arie.s. In 1817 money niiidilles and dread of a 
second impi'isonment tlrove him once iiiore across 
tire Atlantic. He farmed in Long Island, writing 
all the wlrile fur tire Itcgistcr, till in 1819 he 
veiitrireil back again, and came bringing Tom 
Paine’s lioiies — the one really silly action of iris 
life. Botley liad to be sold, but lie started a 
.seed-farm at Kensington ; ami bent now on enter- 
ing parliament, .stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Pi'e.stou (1826). Botli times be failed; but Iris 
ill-advised trial for .sedition (18,31) was followed 
next year by lii.s retiii'ii for- Oldham to tire first 
Refovtued parliament. His career tlrere, if not 
quite a failure, was signalised chiefly by a crack- 
braiircd attack on Peel; anyhow, the late hours 
were too iriuch for liini, and on 18th June 1835 he 
died at Normanhy farm, near Giiildford. Pie was 
buried at Farnliam. 

Coai-se, virulent, braggadocio, ineon.sistent — 
Cobbett 'iva.s all this. He was often right, but be 
must have been oftener wrong, for oftener be came 
to abuse wiiat once he bad eulogised tbair vice versh. 
He was a very Ishmael of jrolitics ; Lord Dalling 
dubs him ‘the conteiitious m-ari.’ Still, a man he 
was, a genuine John Bull ; and if Ire wrote uorrserrse 
about 'Waterloo and tire national debt, arrd more 
nonsense than .sense alroirt tire Reformation, he 
wrote it in Hite .strong Engli.sh. He loatlied “Wliigs 
and ‘mock gentlefolks,’ but lie lionestly loved the 
poor — Gloved Nature, too, and could pariit her dear 
English scenery with a fi'esline.ss and insight 
wholly and solely his own. The Rural Rides (new 
edition, with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885 ) are un- 
surpassable. They were a reprint (1830) from tire 
Register, and followed or were followed by Foreu- 
jiine’s Works (12 vnls. 1801), tire excellent and 
entertaining Enqlish Grammar (1818), the savage 
History of the Reformation (1824-27), the IVood- 
lands (1825), the slrrewd, homely A ffo/oe to Young 
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Mcii ( 1S30), and forty or fifty more works.. C'obbett 
wa-- further the orminator of Hansard’s Debates 
(lb06), anil of tioweirb State Trials (1809). See 
Loul Dalliug's Historical Characters (ath ed. 1876), 
and Eilu'ard Smitli’fs Lift of Cobbctt (9 rols, 1S7S). 

Cobbold, Thojia.s Spencer, writer on jiarasitic 
wouns, was liorii at Ipswich in 1828, htudieil medi- 
cine at Edinlnirgh, leetui'ed in Loiidon on horany, 
zoohygy, comparative anatomy, geology, andhelinin- 
tliolugy, in connection with various hospitaln and 
colle'”cs, and died 20th iilarch 1880. He wrote Ento- 
zoa ('l864), Parasites ( 1870 ), Tapcirorms { 1800 ), and 
nuineroub other works on kindled subjects. 

Cobden, Kicii.IED, a great Englibh poli- 
tician, ‘ the Apiostlc of Free Trade,’ was horn at 
Hey.sliott, near IMidlmrst, Su6.se.v, 3d June 180-1. 
Hib fiitlier, a thriftle.ss yeoman, had to .sell his 
faun in lSl-1, and rclatirni.s charged thein.selies 
with the maintenance of the eleven children ; 
lUcharil, the fonrth, being sent to a ‘Bothehoyb’ 
school in Yorkshire. After hve wretched years 
there, in ISIO lie Wiib received into a wholesale 
warehonse in London, belonging to Iris uncle, 
wliQie he boon bhowed great aptitude for Imsine.sa, 
and as a conunercial traveller he vi.sited Seotlainl 
and Ireland. In 1828 Cohden and two of his 
friends entered into a partnci-.ship for selling cali- 
coes by coniiuihbion in London. They set iip rui 
eatahli'shmoiit for oalieo-priiiting in Lancashire in 
ISIll, and in 1832 Cohdeii battled in Maiiclicster, 
the town nutli which his naniu is .so closely asso- 
ciated. Hu rvrote a comedy wliioli was rejecteil 
by the inatiager of (loveiit 'Garden Theatre. In 
1835 he vlbited the United States, and in 1830- 
37 travailed in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. The 
result of his travels appeared in two pamjihletM, 
Eiir/laiid, Ireland, and America (1835), and 
( 1S'30 ) ; the latter intended ns an antidote agaiiibt 
the ‘ Iiii.s.soi)hohin ’ then prevalent. In Ihese iiiuii- 
phlets he also ridiculed the working, s of diplomacy, 
aird assorted England’s nri.ssioir to Ire the avoidance 
of war and the e.'ctensiorr of coininerce. He con- 
tested Lire Irorungh of Btockport uustrccesbfnlly oil 
free-trade principles iir 1837- In 1838 Ire carried 
iir the Mairchostar Chanrhei’ of Conrnreroe a motion 
to iretition parliament for Lire repeal of all duticb 
oir corrr. lit the saitte year seven merelranta of 
Marrehostev formed the assuciation which faooir grew 
into the Auti-Gorn-law League. Of this League 
Cohdeit ii’as tiro rrrost energetic and prornirrent 
member. Ills lectirrch all over' tire emintry, aird 
his speeches iir parliament ( to which he was 
retuinod in 1841 by the conbtituoncy which had 
rejected hinr in 1837), 'n’ere characterised hy clear, 
quiet irersnasiveiress; atrd to thenr was itr great part 
rtue, as Sir Ilohert Peel acknowledged, tire aholi- 
tjorr of the corn laws at so early a periotl as 1846. 

Cohden s zeal for free trade in oorir had, however, 
to bueh a degree withdrawn Iris atterrtiurr from pri- 
vate husines.s, that he was now a mined man, and 
a bulrscription of £80,000 was raised hr recogrrition 
of his great services; and with this in 1847 he 
re-purchabed Dnnford, the farrrrhotrse hr whiclr he 
was horn. As his health, too, had Mili'ered, he 
re-vibited tire Coirlinent, and during his alisence 
was elected both for Stoekport and the West 
Hiding of York.sliire. He oho.se the latter con- 
stituency, which he ooirtinued to represent till 
1857. He shared Mr Bright’s unpopularity for 
opposing the policy that led to the Critrrean war ; 
and on an appeal to the country by Lord 
Palmer, bton to support him in his Chinebe policy) 
of which Cohden wa.s a strenuous oiipoiient, he 
retired from the We.st Hiding and contested Hud- 
dersfield, where, however, he was defeated. Cob- 
den spent bib leisure in a second American tour. 
Durirrg bis absence Ire was elected for Rochdale. 


Lord Palnietbton, who was at this time forming hib 
ministry of 1859-65, ^Yith a just appreciation of 
Cohden’b great berviceo, offered Irirn a seat in the 
cabinet as Preaideirt of the Board of Trade ; hut 
Cohden, as the itncompromi.sing opponent of Palnr- 
eraton'b policy, felt bound to decline the hotioiri. 
After liLb electiorr for Rochdale, the .state of his 
health did not permit him to take any part hr pai'- 
liaureiitary proceellittg^, hut as Her Majesty’s pleni- 
liotentiary, ire (1859-60) arranged aird corieluded 
the treaty of comiiierce witli France. Cohden 
.spoke out strongly in favour of the North during 
the American civil ■wa.r, and in 1864 strenuously 
opposed intervention in favour of Heiiinark. He 
died in London, April 2, 1865, and was hurled at 
Lavingtoii, Husse.'c, Few iiulitieiaiis have had sncli 
an honmrrahle record as Cohden. In all the rela- 
tions of life he was amiable, single-minded, and 
earnest. In parliament and on the platform he 
was a master in the art of clear, pei'biiasive, and 
convuicing speech. He may he regarded as the 
representative man of the iVIanchester school, and 
therefore as the most prominent ehainpioii of free 
trade, peace, non-iiiterventioii, and economy. Hi-i 
SiKcrhcs OH (fecstioHs of Public PoUcij were edited 
by John Bright and ’Tliorold Rogers ( 1870). See 
the artielcb CORN L.vws and PllUE Tn.VDE ; arid 
his Life by John Miniey (2 vola. 1881). 

Collet, Cauee GAuniiil-, a learned Dutch 
Hellenist, born at Paris in 1813, studied at Leyden, 
next made a long avchioological journey at goveiii- 
meiit cost, and settled in 1847 to a chair at Leyden. 
One of the most .sagacimi.s and .'rente of modern 
critics in the department of Greoli scholai'-ship. 
Collet has imhlishe.il many hooks and jiapor.s of the 
highest value, 'rhese iiiclnde Oratiu da Arte 
hUcrnrclamU (1847); colloctioiis of Varuc Leetionu 
and Miscellanea ; works on the coiiiio poet Plato, 
JJioiiysiuH of Ilalicarnassus, and Xenophon j and 
edition.sof Diogenes Laertius, Xeui>i>\mn% Anabasis 
and Hcllcnica, Ly.sias, and Cornelius Nepos (1881). 

Collliilin, Loud, See OLDUA.STLii. 

Cobi'ja, a seapoi-t of tire Chili.an province of 
Antofagasta (q.v.), on a shallow, open bay. See 
Atacajia. 

Coble. See Bo.vt. 

Coblenz, or Koblenz, a city of Rhenish 
Prussia, 56 miles SSE, of Cologne by rail, is beau- 
tifully situated at the junction of the llliine and 
the Moselle, the former of which is here crossed 
by a bridge of boats, and the latter by a fine 
•stone hridgo, bnilt originally in 1344. Both rivers 
are also spanned by railway hridges. Coblenz is 
very strongly fortified with a wall anil a series of 
dot’aclied forts, including the almost iiirpreguaWe 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein (q.v. ), on the opposite 
side of the Riirno. In the old town, many of the 
streets are irregular, narrow, and dirty ; hut the 
new town, which is situated neai'er the Rhine, is 
liandsoniely built, spacious, and clean. Among the 
jnincipal buildings are the cliureh of^ St Castor, 
the oldest Christian church in tlie Rhine district, 
fouiidetl ill 836, though dating in its present form 
from the 12tli eentiiry ; the Kanflrtuis (1479); the 
Protestant Fiorina Ifirche (12tli ceatuiy); the 
church of Oui' Lady ( 1250-1431 ) ; and the old J esuit 
College, now a gyrnna&inra. The extensive palace 
was built in 1778-86 by the last Elector of Trbvea, 
and restored in 1845. 'The old archispiscop.'il palace 
is now a factory. Tire favourable position of 
the place secures it an actir'e commerce in wine, 
com, mineral waters, &c. It marnifactirres cham- 
pagne (about 1,000,090 bottle.s annually, exirorted 
ehiefly to England), cigar.s, japanned goods, ami 
furniture. Pop. (1875) 29,290 ; (1885) 31,660. 
Coblenz (Fr. Coblciiee) ivas known to the Romans 
as Confluentes. From 1018 till 1796 it belonged to 
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Ti'eve«. In 1798 it was made tlie capital of tlie 
new French (lepavtineut, Rhine and Moselle, and 
by the treaty of 1815 was given to Prussia. 

Col)-llUt} a name given to some o£ the largest 
and finest cultivated varietie.s of the Harsel-nut 
((pv.).— In the West Indies the name coh-nut is 
given to tlie fniit of Omphaha tnandra, a tree of 
the natural order Euphorbiacere. It is also called 
Hog-nut. Tlie tree lias a wliite juice, which turns 
black in drying, and in Guiana is used instead of 
ink. Tlie albumen of the seed is eaten, after the 
embryo, which contains a cathartic principle, is 
leinoved. 


CollOUVg, a port of entry and capital of Horth- 
uniberland county, Ontario, on Lake Ontario, 69 
miles NE. of Toronto. It is a railway junction, and 
contains a Wesleyan university, and several woollen- 
mills, foundrie.s, and breweries. Pop. 4442. 

Colira da Capcllo {‘hooded snake’), the 
Portuguese name for one of the nio.st deadly of the 
poisonous Indian .snakes, teclinically known as Naja 
tripudiaus. It belongs to the sub-order of venomous 
Colulirine snakes (Proteroglyphia), in which the 
fang.s home on the upper jaw are not perforated by 
a oomplete canal, hut possess simply an anterior 
groove down which the poison trickle.s. The cobra 
is a large .snake, 3 feet or more in length ; the 
colour varies considerably 
from pale yellow to dark 
olive ; one variety has sjiec- 
tacle-like black inarkinge 
on its neck. By the dila- 
tation of the anterior ribs 
during exciteineiit the neck 
can be distended so as to 
produce a liood-like appear- 
ance. It is by preference 
nocturnal, and feed.s on 
ainpliihians, reptiles, birds, 
egg.s, small mammals, &c. 
It does not appear to he 
naturally aggre-ssive, hut 
instinctively assumes a 
threatening attitude when 
disturbed. It then tlilates 
its neck, hisses loudly, and 
prepaies to strike by rais- 
ing its fangs in the usual 
.snake fashion. Tlie habits 
vary greatly in different 
situations. It may haunt Iiuman dwellings for the 
sake of poultry and other food, and is said to occur 
8000 feet up the Himalayas. Though e.ssentially 
land animals and fond of concealing themselves 
among old niasomy, stone heaps and the like, the 
cobras can swim and climb with ease. In graceful- 
ness of movement they excel. The head and neck 
are often raised above the level of the rest of 
the body, which remains horizontal. In spite of 
pictures to tlie contrary, tliey can only raise the 
front part of the body to a very limited extent. 

The bite of the cobra is as usual accompanied by 
the eonipression of one of the salivary glands modi- 
fied as a poison liag. The secretion trickles down 
the grooves of the fangs, and entering the wound 
produces rapid nervou.s paralysis, from which re- 
covery is, to say tlie least, extremely rare. Great 
munber!3 of ileatli.s occur anmially m India from 
cobra bites, hut as the assailant often escapies, 
identification is frequently a matter of conjecture. 
No certain remedy is known, but excision, oanteiis- 
iiig, ligaturing, doses of ammonia, drugging witli 
rum, £ 0 . are often resorted to. Tlie victiiiis are 
usually natives, who, going about after dark, not 
unfrequently trample upon the cobra and other 
snakes. The rattles which they use to wam off the 
reptiles do not appear to have much more effect 



than the spells to which they trust. The cobra lias 
become the centre of numerous native superstitions, 
the object of animal-worship, and a favourite sub- 
ject with the adroit snake-efiarmer.s. 

Xaja tripudicnis is found in India, Java, and 
South China ; N. haje, an allied species, is common 
in Egypt and parts of Africa. The coral snake 
(Elaps), the rook-snake (Buugarus), the venomous 
water-snake (Hydropliis), are genera within the 
same sub-order. See Seepent ; also Professor G. 
Gunther’.s Rcplilcn of British India ( Bay Society, 
1861 ), and Sir Joseph Fayrer’.s Thanatophidia of 
India (1874). 

Coburg, the capital of the duchy of Colnirg, 
in the united duchy of Saxe-Cohiirg-Gotha, is 
picturesquely situated on the left hank of the 
Itz, 81 miles SSE. of Eisenach by rail. The older 
part of the town, which is fafrly well built, is 
sniTonnded by attractive modern snhnvhs. Coburg 
is, alternately with Gotha, the ducal residence, 
and the palace, erected in 1349, is one of the prin- 
cipal buildings in tlie town. Among the others 
are the government buildings, the arsenal, contain- 
ing a pdiblic library, the town-house, and the palace 
of the Duke of Ediuhurgb. The old castle of 
Coburg, mentioned in 1057, beside which Coburg 
originally grew up, is .situated on an eminence 
530 feet above the town. It afforded Luther a 
shelter during the Diet of Augsbiug in 1530, ami 
in 1632 successfully resisted a siege by Wallenstein. 
In 1782 it was converted into a pri.soii, but in 18.38 
it was tiiuronghly restored, and now contains 
valuable ooUections of engravings, zoology, &e. 
Luther's apartments are preserved as he used 
them. Colnirg has manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, uiavcpietvy, baskets, porcelain, furniture, 
and carriage.s, and export, s lieer. Pop. (1873) 
14,567 ; ( 1885 ) 16,210, Prince Albert, to whom a 
.statue was erected in the market-place of Coburg 
by Queen Victoria in 1865, was born at Bosenau, a 
ducal seat 4 miles to tlie north. 

Coburg Peninsula, the most northerly part 
of Australia to tlie west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
runs out in a north-west direction towards Melville 
Island, from which it is divided by Dundas Strait. 
On its north side is the hay known as Port Essing- 
ton, at the head of which was established, in 1831. 
the settlement of Port Victoria — abandoned, on 
account of its insalubrity, in 1850. Swamp Imlla- 
loes, originally brouglit from Java, have increased 
here enormously. 

Cobiveb. See SriDEn. 

Co'ca {Erythroxylon Coca— wliich has of cour.se 
no connection with" Cocoa or with Cocoa-nuts), a 
shrub of the order Erytliroxylacem, of which the 
leaves furiiisli an important narcotic and stimulant. 
The shrub is 6 or 8 feet high, and somewhat re- 
sembles a blaoktliom hush ; the leaves are ovate- 
lanceolate, simple, and with entire and slightly 
waved margins, and strongly marked veins, of 
wliieh two on each side of the midrib run parallel 
to the margin. It has been in use from a very 
remote period among the Indians of South America, 
and was e.xtensively cultivated before the Spani.sh 
conquest. Many of the Indians of the Peruvian 
Andes are to this day excessively addicted to it, 
and its use is quite general among them, besides 
extending to men of European race. The dried 
leave-s are chewed with a little finely powdered 
nnslaked lime, or with the alkaline aslie,s of 
the Qiiinoa (q.v.), or certain other 2 ilants. An 
infusion is also occasionally used. An liabitual 
coca-chewer takes a do.se about four times daily. 
In soothing effect it recalls tobacco, hut its influ- 
ence is a much more remarkable one. It gi'eatly 
lessens the desire for ordinary food, and at the 
same time permits of much more sustained exer- 
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tion even vitliout sleep ; H affects the nervous 
mechanism of respiration, so that the difficnlty of 
hreathing, so common in the ascent of long anti 
steep slopes at high elevations, is little felt. These 
pioperties readily explain its high esteem among 



Coca {Erythroxylon C'cca) ■■ 
a, a lluwoi' ; I, trail . 


the Indiana, to wlioiu lung and diffionU jonrneys, 
heavy hardens, and constant privation have always 
been familiar. 

CoC.lINE. — In Europe, little importance wa.a 
attached to coca until the veteran phai'iiiacologist 
CliristLson awakened interest by personally verify- 
ing in old age its svistahung powers. Investiga- 
tions followed, and the nlUaloid cocuine, ripon 
wliich the active properties mainly depend, lias 
now oomo into regailar use as a local anm-stheUc, 
by help of which not nici'ely some of the operations 
oi dentistry, hut much more serious surgical opera- 
tions, can be performed without chloroform. To 
oculists it is of special value, at once dilating the 
pupil and removing all aensihility. Cases of intoxi- 
cation and ahirse are notinfreqnont with the leave.s, 
and have been already recorded in connection with 
the more powerful extract. 

C'ocana'da, a aeaport aud_ headquarters of 
Godavari district, Madra-Sj 315 niile.s N, of Madra.s. 
Its roadstead is comparatively safe, and it exports 
cotton, oil-seeds, sugar, rice, and cigars. Pop. 
(IS81) 28,856. 

Coccciii.s, or Kooh, Johannes, a distinguished 
theologian, was horn at Bremen in 1603, and 
studied at Hamburg and Praneker. In 16.36 he 
became professor of Hebrew there, and in 1650 of 
Theology at Leyden, where he died in 1669. His 
chief work is fhe Lexicon ct Cunmicnturms Sennonis 
Jiehmici ct Chaldaici Veter is leskmienti (Leyden, 
1689), the first lolei-ahly complete dioLionary of the 
Hebrew language. Cocceins held very peculiar lier- 
ineneutical principles, which enabled him to discover 
the whole New Testament in the Old. The repre- 
sentation abundantly employed in the former of a 
covenant between God and man, usurped the place 
of the New Te.stament doctrine of the Eathemood 
and Sonsliip ; and Cocceius carried the ‘ covenant 
theology,’ as it is called, to an absurd extreme (see 
Covenant). The most complete exjjosition of his 
view’s is in his Ewwna Boctrmcc da Fccdere et Testa- 
monto Dei (1648). 

Cocceil, Heinrich Preiherh von, horn at 
Bremen, March 25, 1644, studied jurispradence 
and philosophy in Leyden from 1667 to 1670, and 


■went from thence to Englaml. In 1672 he was 
ni.ade professor of Larv at Heidelheig ; in 1689, at 
Utrecht; and in 1690, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1713 the emimror named him a baron of the 
realm. Cocceji ilied in 1719. His work on civil 
law (Juris Fubliei Frudentia, 1695) was long used 
as a te.xt-hook. — His youngest son, S.liMUEL, horn 
at Heidelberg in 1679, aecpiired no less renown, 
lie too, in 1703, became profe-5Sor at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, filled several houonrahle .state-office.s, 
and -ivas ultimately fhe chancellor of Frederick the 
Great. He died in 1755. He reformed the Prussian 
administration of justice, and published several 
works on law. 

Cocciiiella. See Lady-bied. 

CoccOf Coco Root, or Eudoes, plants of the 
genus Colocasia, and of the nearly allied germs 
Cal.adinm, of the order Aiacem, widely cultivated 
in tropical and subtropical countries for their 
edible starchy root-stocks, of which the food-value 
broadly corresponds to the potato, These are de- 
prived by roasting nr boiling of the characteristic 
acridity of the order, -svliieh, indeed, some of them 
pn.sse.s.s in .a compai’alively .small degree. They are 
sometimes included under the name Yum, hut are 
totally different from the tme Yam (q.v.). 'Fhe 
names, more strictly belong to Colocaskt antiqmrmn, 
a atemless jdant ■with ovate leaves, a^nd llo^rveus 
inclo.sed in a cylindrical erect spathe. This is a 
natii’e of India, but was early introduced to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean countries, whence it has 
now passed e\’en to America. C. nculenta, C. 
muernrhtu, or Tara (q.v.), and C. rUmcdensis are 
also of economic inqiortauce in difrerent parts of 
the world, and mniiy .species of these and allied 
genera are to he seen in European liothoii.ses, 
where their handsome foliage has gained them 
an important place. 

CoccolitliS are .small saucer-like discs found 
abundantly in the Atlantic ooze, pi'ohahly uni- 
cellular alga?. They are sometimes called coccolitc, 
a ■word also used to denote a greenish kind of Augite 
(q.v.), 

Coccoloba. See SE.uiiiDE Grape, 

Coccoinilia, or CocuMiauA [Fninus rocco- 
tnilia), a .species of plum, a native of Calabria, 
and of which the hark — particularly of the root — 
is used in that country for the cure of intermittent 
fevers. 

Coccos'tens, a genus of fossil placnganoid 
ri&lie.s, pei’taining chiefiy to the Devonian and Old 
Eed Sandstone system, 1ml met with also in , Silu- 
rian strata. The head ivas protected by a great 
shield covered ■with tubercles. Besides this bony 
cuivaas there ivas also a ventral shield, hut the rest 
of tlie body 'ivas naked. The mouth was furnished 
with small teeth. 

Coc'cillu.s In'diciis (Ital. coccola, ‘a berry’) 
is the fruit of the Atiomirta jKOiicidata, a climbing 
shrub foirnd in the eastern parts of India, and in 
the Malayan Archi])e]ngo, It wa,s introduced into 
Britain in the IGth century for the pnrpo.se of 
stupefying fish so that they might he caught 
by tiand. It acts as an acrid narcotic poison,' and 
w'lien the berries are thro’ivn into a stream it quickly 
poisons any fish in the nemliboiwhood.^ It contains 
a eiy.stal]ine principle called nicroloxiiie, whioli is 
very poisonous. It has often been asserted that a.s 
coeculus indicus imparts to beer a hitter taste, and 
at the same time a fullness and apparent richness, 
it ia largely used in the manufacture of that bever- 
age. An it.s effects are very deleterious, considerable 
attention was directed to the point, but no eviilence 
is as yet forthcoming to siihstantiate the statement. 
In 1876 the report of the Laboratory Department 
of the Inland Revenue stated that in no case ■were 
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the officers of the ile))avtment able to detect it 
either on the brewer's prenu^e- nr in the beer itself. 
Of the large quantity inqiorted into England, 
nearly the rvhole is re-cxpoited to tlie Continent. 



C'oooulus Indious i 

fl. traiicli with Irarcs; h, paincle nf fpiimic mflnrcsccnce, >, a 
frin.ile (loMcr ; it, tlif s.iriiomHi .soiirls romnved ; e, iiiiilc lloner; 
/, fruit. (Fnmi Dciitly is Triracii.) 

In PLU.ssia and elsetvliere it is a popular remedy 
for tapervorm, lice, iSrc. ; hut when applied to the 
scaliJ it is not unattended with danger, as several 
deatlns have occurred from its use. 

Coccus, a genus of in.sects in the order Hemip- 
tera, and tjqie of a family (Coccidte), including 
many forms very injurious to plants, and a few 
others which have come to he of use to man. For 
the latter, see Cochi.ne.il, L.vc, JI.tNN.t, Wax. 
As general charaoteristios may he noted tlie headed 
feelers, the general absence ot' rings in the female, 
the degeneration of .suctorial proho.scis and posterior 
wings in the males, and the peculiar liUtory of both 
■sexe.s. The young forms are somewhat "tortoi.se- 
like, and run about on plants \\ 1th some activity. 
The adult fem.iles attach themselves by their pro- 
boscis to a juicy part of the plant, and surrender 
tliemselves to feeding and maternity. They often 
become berry -like, plump, much resemhliug excres- 
cence.s, or else very Hat and scale-like. In the latter 
form they are often called scale-insects. The body 
alway.s degenerates more or les.s, and after fer- 
tilisation becomes simply a ea.se, or eventually a 
dead covering for the egg.s and larvie. The young 
males also come to rest, and undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis. From the resting larva an elegant 
male insect resnlt.s, with developed anterior, hut 
degenerate or aborted posterior wing.s. The males 
fertilise the females, but being without suctorial 
proboscis, are probably .short-lived. In fact, both 
Jiiale and female adults .seem to fall victims to 
the charaoteri.stic.s of their sex. The young shelter 
for a while under the dead female, and then start 
for themaelves. For the important species and 
related genera, see the articles above referred to. 

Coccyx. See Veeteural Column. 
Coccyzus. See Cuckoo. 

Coclialfaili'ba, a central department of Bol- 
ivia, with offshoots of the Eastern Coulillera.s, and 
extensive plateaus. The climate is equable and 
healthy, ami though the department i.s compara- 
tively poor in metals, its fertile valleys render it the 
rioliest as well os the most picturesque district of 
the republic. Agriculture and cattle-raising are the 
chief occupations ; but here, as elsewhere in Bolhla, 


trade is sadly hampered by the want of road-,. 
Are.i, oc.fiS.I "sq. m. ; the population was in 18tU 
S.i2,39‘2. The c.apital, (Joclmhaiuha (8306 feet 
above tlie .sea), on a tributary of the Guapay, w.as 
foundeil in 1365, as Ciudad de Oropesa. it has 
some fifteen churches, a so-called imivoi.sity .and 
liigii school, and an industrious population," vari- 
ously estimated at from 13,000 to 40,000, with a 
tiade in corn and Peruvian hark. 

Cot'llill, a native state of India, politically con- 
nected with JIadras, hetwoon the British district of 
iMal.ahar and tlie state of Travancore, witli the 
Aiabian Sea on the SW. It contains 1361 sq, m,, 
and ( 1S81 ) 000,27.8 inhabitants. Its hydrngrapliy 
is singular. Tlie Western Ghauts, wliieh liai'e 
hero an elevation of fully 4000 feet, intercept tlie 
south-west monsoon, and render the coast one of 
the most humid rogion.s in the woild during .Time, 
.Inly, August, and September. A.s the .space he- 
twe'en the iiioiiiitains anil the sea is almost on a 
level with the tide, tlie countless streams liave o.acii 
two contrasted .sections — a phinging torrent and a 
sliiggisli river ending in a hrackisli estii.arv. 
Further, these estuaries, almost continuously 
breasted by a narrow belt of higher ground, fori'ii 
between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 miles 
ill length, and of every width lietween a fciv Iniii- 
dred yards and 10 miles, which communioatos at 
only three point.s witli the ocean. The forests 
produce the coenn-nnt, teak, red cedar, and many 
other woods, while the lowcoiiiitiy pi'ndncc.s drugs, 
dyc.s, and gniiis. The great mass of the population 
(430,000) are Hindus, hut there are also 34,000 
Mohammedans and 1SS,000 Cliristians (of tlie 
Syrian and Roman confessions), and 1230 Jew.s, 
Tlie capital is Ern.akolam (pop. 14,000). Cochin 
formed a treaty witli tlie East India Company in 
1708. 

Cochin, once the capital of the priucip.ality 
above de.scrihed, but now a seajiort of the district 
of Jlalahar, in the presidency ot Madras, stands on 
the south .side of tlie principal channel between the 
open ocean and the backwater mentioned in the 
preceding article. In spite of the liar, Cochin is 
next to Bombay on this coast for shiplmildiiig 
and maritime conimerce, the annual exports reach- 
iiig a value of £700,000. Here the Portngiie.se 
erected tlieir first fort in India in 1503. They 
were supplanted by the Dutch in 1063; and in 
179G Cochin was captured by the British. Pop. 
(1881) 13,698, of whom 8360 were Christian.?, 4383 
Hindus, and 2942 iMohamiiiedaiis. Half a mile 
•south is a town of tlie .same name, in the iiatii'e 
state of Cochin (pop, 1.3,773). 

Cooliiii-Cllilia is a usual name for Annaiii 
(q.v.), hut is specifically used also for French 
Coohiu-Chiiia nr Indo-Chine, a colonial po-sses-sioii 
of France, occupying the south extremity of the 
ludo-Cliina peninsula, from 8“ to 11° 30' N. lat., 
and from 104° 26' to 107° 30' E. long,, hounded 
N. by Cambodia and Aiinani ; area, 23,400 sq. 
in. Through nearly its whole extent Cochin- 
China is low and almost flat. To the norlh 
and east, however, the ground rises into the 
hills of Cape St Jacqiie.s, Ba-ria, and Bien-hoa, 
and the mountain of Dieiiba. Cocliin-Cliina 
i.s watered in the west by two branches of the 
Mekhong (q.v.), the Han-giaiig and the Tieii-giang, 
wliicli follow a nearly parallel course for about 
120 niile.s. In the east the Dong-nai River 
flows from north-east to south-west, receiving the 
Saigon River from the nortli-we.st. The Little 
Valeo flows parallel to and south of the Saigon 
River. These rivers are all connected nltli one 
another by the innumerable ctrroyos and canals 
which intersect Cocliiri-Cliina in nil directions. 
The climate alternates between the rainy season, 
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from Aiiril to October, -H-lieti it i-airis almost cveiy 
(lay, and tlie diy, from Ootolior to April, when no 
rain falls. The tcmneratnre lises in the dry season 
to 9j° F- hy '■Cay <ana 62" hy night, and in the wet 
season varies hetwcen 68“ and S0°. Of all hot 
climates that of Coehin-Chin.a sliows pevhn])S the 
least considerable variations. The climate is 
tiying, but its insalubrity has been ntnch ex- 
ad'mrated. Tlie soil, mostly alluvial, is exceed- 
irrdy fertile, producing the best rice in tl)e woihl. 
Sifgar-cane, tobacco, cotton, araeln.s, imilbeiiy, 
indigo, maize, tea, betel, liemp, are raised on a 
small scale ; and coffee, cacao, and vanilla have 
.aho been introduced. The province of Bien-hoa 
and the north of Saionn do not j'ielil to the finest 
lands of India in the luxuriance of their vegetation 
and the beauty and variety of their fauna. The 
province of Vhdilong osvos its Annainitc ii.ame of 
vii6ag ( ‘ garden ’ ) to the abundance, variety', and 
exfinisite taste of its fruits. 

The population in ISS.j amounted to 1,792,9.3.S. 
Of tliese, 2932 are Eiiropean.s, 1,.")00,000 Anna- 
iiiites, 10o,403 Caniliojan.s, 8000 .savages (Hois, 
Chains, etc.), 60,526 Cliinese, ,3373 IMalays. The 
total exports of rice in 1837 amounted to the 
value of £1,610,813. Tile uninlier of vessels clear- 
ing out of fdaigoii in 1887, exclusive of the mail- 
boats, was 37-t, of 438,719 tons, over a. half of tlie 
entire tonnage being British. A railway of 44 
miles between Saigon and Iiiytlio has lieen in 
operation since 1883, wliilo Saigon and C'linloii 
are also united hy a hteain-tramway. In 1.886 
the line.s of telegraph wire in Cochin-Cliiiia 
measured 1360 iiiile.s ; and Cape >St Jacques i.s 
(niiied by telegraph to Singapore, Tonkin, .and 
Kong-kong. Thougli not yet iiaying its expenses, 
the colony of C'oohiii-China has improved linanci- 
ally, and ivith tlie development of its resources its 
ultimate prolit to France is considered assured. 
For ail aocount of the natives and history, see 
Ann.VM; for a map, BuBM.ij and for fowls, 
Poultry, 

Cocliiltoal, a dyestuff' enqiloyed in dyeing 
scarlet and orimaoii, and in the (iroparation of tlie 
pigments Caviiiiiio and Lake ( q. v. ). 

(.Uicliineai consists .simply of the bodies of the 
females of a species of Coccus (q.v.), called C. card, 
because it feed.s upon plaiit.s of tiie Cactus family. 



Cochineal {Coccus cacti) : 

H, living on cactus (O^iinfitt) ; ?i, ninle ; c, female. 


particularly on one, therefore designated the coch- 
ineal plant, but known in Jfexico as the Nopal 
{Opimtia coccinclUfcnt), figured in the article 


C.VCTE.E. Thi- plant is rie.arly allied to the 
inickly pear, and assumes a somewhat troe-like 
form. The insect as well as rlie cactus are natives 
of Mexico and other warm paits of America, but 
they are now cultivated cliietly in Guatemala. 
This cultivation was carried on by tlie ^Mexicans 
long before the conntiy was known to Europeans. 
The insect ia not uncommon on wild cacti in Texas 
and Floiida. Botli plant .and insect have been .snc- 
ce.«sfnlly introduced into the Canaiy Islaniks, Algeri.a, 
Java, ,aiid An.slralia. But tlie atteniiit to produce 
cochineal in India has hecii practically a failure. 

The cochineal insect is a small cieature, a poniid 
of cocliineal being calculated to contain 70,000 in a 
dried state. Tlie male is of a deep-red colour, and 
has white wings. Tiie female, which is wingless, 
ia of a deep-brown colour, covered with a viiite 
waxy powder ; Hat beneatli, convex above. 

Ill some parts of Guatemala large iilantations of 
Nopal exist for the cultivation of the C. nidi. 
Before the r.ainy .se.ason commences, branclie.s of 
this cactus plant envoi ed with thc.se in.sect.s aie cub 
oil' and .stored in Imilding.s to protect tliem from the 
weather. AA'lien the wet season is over, four or Ih'a 
iiiontlis afterward.? (October), the plantations aie 
again stocked from these supplies. Little ‘nests’ 
of some vegetable fibre, each containing about a 
dozen fomalos, are placed on the spines of the cacti. 
The eggs are soon dciiosited, and when the young 
females are developed, they spread over the plants, 
attaching tbomselvos to the leaves, and looking 
more like vegetal ile excrescence,? than insects. Tliey 
liecoine covered with a cottony .substance. The 
first crop of piegiiiaiit females, only these being 
v.aluable for cocliineal, is gathered in December, 
and several more crops are obtained till the follow- 
ing May. 

In tlie Canary Islands tlio insects are reared in 
winter and put out on the cactus leaves fiom May 
to July. Bmall gauze bags containing pregnant 
females are bung nn the cactus iilanls, from which 
the young wlien developed spread over the leaves. 
In August and September, just before tiie females 
arc ready to ileiiosit their eggs, tliey arc collected 
in trays, and those gathered in one day are placed 
in tlie eveniim in an oven heated to 150“ F. They 
are afterwarifs nioie thoronglily dried in the sun. 
Hot iron ami hniiiiig water are also used in killing 
the iusectH. According to the way tlie insect ia 
killed and dried, the cochineal is known in com- 
merce as silver or black; an inferior kind being 
sometimes called foxy. The colouring iiriiieipls 
of cochineal is called cocliinealin or cavniinic acid, 
and the in5.ect.s .seal coly yield more than 10 per 
cent, of pure dye, alUiongh the amount i.s generally 
.snppo.seu to be iinich gi eater. Carmine lias also 
been demonstrated in other kiml.s of cocens and in 
.apiliides. 

The cochineal industry has sufl'ered very nmdi 
through the introduction of aniline dyes. To see 
to wliat extent this is the case, it need only be 
stated that the amount of cochineal exported from 
the Canary Islands, where it is produced in by far 
the lavgG.st quantity, amounted in 1869 to 6,310,600 
lb., which wa,s valued at £842,921, while in 1886 
the total export from the.se i.slands only reached 
1,449,963 lb,, valued at £78,521. The price of it 
fell between 1880 and 1888 fiom two ,shilling.s to 
about one shilling per lli. 

Cocliliia. See E.vu. 

Cocliloaria. See Scurvy CtR-vs,s. 

Cochrane, Lord. See Dundonald. 

Cockade (Fr. cocanh, or cojiifcrfo), an orna- 
ment or knot of ribbon or rosette of leather, worn 
either as a military or naval decoration, or as the 
badge of a political party. Cockade, s made of 
libboae of the national colonre were worn by 
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aolilier.i during tlie war.- of tlie IStli century, the 
white and red l)eing united in tlie coinhincd army 
(jf France and Spain. In 17G7 an autlioritative 
regulation wa"; i^^ued that every French eoldier 
should wear a cockade of white .stuff; and in 17S2 
cockades were pvohihited to all hut soldiers. From 
this time till the Revolution the cockade wa-s an 
exclusively military badge ; and, both in France 
and Englanil, ‘ to nionnt the cockade’ was synonj'- 
mous iritli becoming a soldier. After the Ruvoln- 
tion, the tricolor riblioii took tlie place of the white 
cockade. 

In England, after tlie expulsion of the fstnart 
family, tlie wliite cockade became the distinctive 
mavk’of the adherents of the exiled house, in opiinsi- 
tion to the orange of Rassau and the black of Han- 
over ; it is a favourite tlieme in Jacobite songs. 
Tlie black cockade, to he .seen on the hats of olllcens’ 
serv.ants, was unknowm in Britain till tlie acce.ssiou 
of tlie House of H.anovor, and was tlien introdnceil 
hy George I. from ids German dominions. It seems 
to he understood that tlie right to use it lieloiigs 
not only to naval and military otHcci's, Imt al.so to 
tlie lioldem of .some offices of dignity under the 
crown, including privy-cniineillors, officers of state, 
supreme judges, <kc., and some would extend it to 
depnty-lieutenants. Tlie piivilege is one of wliich 
tlie la"u' take.s no cognisance. See Badce. 

Cockatoo, a pn]mlar name for several genera 
and species of parrots (Psittaci), whioli may lie 
associated in a family of Cacatuidie or Plissolo- 
phiiuu. Some of tlieiu are well known as decora- 
tive birds. Tlie general oliaiacterlstic.s are tlie 
tuft on tlie head, tlie strong liigh lieak witli a 
notcli beliind tlie point, the frequently bright 
colours of the plumage, the long wing.s, the 
loquacious habit. The cockatuo.s inhabit Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New Guinea, anti the Indian 
Archipelago. The word which the hiitls seem to 
say, and which is curiou.sly represented by the 
English cocl'citoo, is .said to be Malayan for ‘old 
father,’ and to have Leon taught to the hitds hy 
their captors. Of the geuu.s Plissolo]ihna, fifteen 
Austialian and Malayan .specie.s are known— e.g. 
PI. sctnffiiiiiciis, PL inoUuccensis, PI. ci'intalxs. The 
great palm cockatoo {I\Iu'!' 0 {/!o.ssiis afcrnmun) is 
the stronne.st of the parrot tribe, and measures 
about two feet in length; its colour is mostly 
black; its special home is New Guinea. The cre.st- 
less Nasiterna, the smallest of all the parrots, 
also inhabits New Guinea. The black cockatoos 
{Calyptarlujnchns) form another important genus 
in Ainstralla. The cockatoo, s feed mainly on fruits 
aud seeds, but do not disdain insect lawm. 

Cockatrice, a fabulous monster, often con- 
founded witli the Basilisk (q.v.), and regarded as 
posses.sing similar deadly powers. To the charms 
of the basihsk it added a dragon’s tail, armed with 
a sting ; and it shared also its power 
of de.stroying liy a glance, so often 
referre;! to in Shakespeare and other 
early writers. In medieval art the 
cockatrice is an emblem of .sin gener- 
ally, and the .special attribute of St 
Vitus. The name occurs in the 
English authorised version of the 
Old Testament, where the original 
Cookatrioe ; Hebrew word means evidently 
in Hmlilrj-, ‘ venomon.s serpent. ’ In Heraldi-y 
the cockatrice i.s represented as a 
winged monster having the head, body, and feet of 
a cock, the tongue barbed, and the tail of a dragon. 
Cockayue. See Cockney. 

Cockkuru, Sir Alexander, judge, was bora 
24th December 1802, studied at Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 1829, and soon became dislm- 
gnished as a pleader before parliamentary coni- 


mittee^. In 1847 be became member of parliament 
for Sontliamptou in the Libel al interest, boeame 
Solicitor-general and was knighted in 1850, was 
made Chief-justice of tlic Coiiiimni Pleas in 1856 
and Lord Chief-justice in 1859. He svas prosecutor 
in the Palmer case ; and among the many famous 
trials over which he piesided weie tlie V'ainwriglit 
ease and Ticlibovne case. He represented Britain 
at the Geneva arbitration in the Alahania ca.se. 
He died 20th November 1880. 

€ockblll‘ll, Ali.SON, poetes.s, was born Stli 
October 1713, the daugblei; of Robert Rutherford, 
laiid of Fairnilee, Selkirkshiie. In 1731 she mairied 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and in 1753 was left a 
widow, with an only son, who predeceased her in 
1780. She died 2.3d Januai,! 1795, having for si.xty 
years and more been a queen of Edinburgh society'; 
in [lev.son she was not unlike (jiieen Elizalieth. (Jf 
her lyrics the liest known is the exquisite version of 
The Flowers of fhc Forest {‘ I’ve seen the smiling of 
Foitune beguiling’), commemorating a wave of 
calamity tliat .swept over Ettiick Forc.st, and first 
printed in 1765. Mrs Coekiiuni in 1777 discerned 
in Walter .Scott ‘the most extraoidinary genius 
of a boy ; ’ in 1786 she made Bnrns'.s acquaintance. 
iSec Soiiffstrcsses of Scotland (vol. i. 1871), aiul 
Craig-Brown’s Misiori/ of Selkirkshire (1880). 

Cockburn, Henry, Scottish judge, was born 
26th October 1779, jierha]).s at Cookpe'n, lint more 
probably in the Parhament Close of old Edinburgh, 
He entered the High School^ in 1787, and tlie 
university in 1793, ‘being keiit,' in bis own words, 
‘nine years at two dead languages which we did 
not learn.’ Dngald Stewart’s lectures, then, ‘ were 
like the oiiening of tlie hcavems,’ they ‘changed 
one’s whole nature; ’ and thiorrgb a debating chib 
lie becanje the oomjianion of Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Brougham, from u'hom he imbibed Whig opinions, 
gioatly to the annoyance of the hereditary Toryism 
of his family. He was called to the Seotti,sb bar in 
1800; and in 1807 his nncle, the all-powerful Lord 
Melville, gave him an advncate-depntesliip — a non- 
political post, from which, on political groumls, lie 
‘had the honour of being di.smi.s.sed ' in 1810. He 
rose, however, to share with Jeffrey the leadership 
of the bar, and with Jeffrey was coun.sol for three 
prisoners accused of sedition (1817-19). His 
powers were better adapted for succe.s.s with a 
liojmlar than with a jirofessioual tribunal, Sinqile, 
clear, and impre.ssive, at time.s pathetic, humorous 
at tiiiie.s, ami, when he jdeased, eloquent, but 
always unaffected, alwaj’s tlcotch, he would urge 
his case with an earnestness and oandonr that was 
all hut irresistible. A zealous supiiorter by pen as 
well as by tongue of parliamentary reform, he 
became Solicitor-general for Scotland muler the 
Grey ministry in 1830 ; bad the chief band in draft- 
ing 'the Scottish Reform Bill; was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University (1831); in 1834 was 
made, a.s Lord Uockburn, a judge of the Court of 
Sesriou ; and three years later a lord of justiciary. 
He died, 26tli April 1854, at Bonally Tower, li'i.s 
beautiful home by the base of the Pentlands since 
his maiTiage in 1811, and was buried near Jeffrey 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Be.side.s five or si.x pamphlets, aud as many 
ar'ticles in the Edinburr/h Jieview, dealing mostly 
with legal and parlian'ientary reform, Cockburn 
Avas author of an admirable Life of Jeffrey (1852), 
and of four postlinmous works — Memorials of his 
Tune (1856), Journal, 1831-44 (2 vols. 1874), 
Circuit Journeys (1888), and Examination of 
Trials for Sedition in Scotland (2 vols. ISSS). 
The first three of tlie.se form a kind of antobio- 
mapliy, into wliiob are woi'en characteristic aneo- 
dote.s of old-world Scottisli life, and graphic 
sketches of the men who composed the brilliant 
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circle of Btlinburgh society in the first four decades 
of tlic 19tli century, mthal they illustrate his 
love of nature and veneration for antiquity. 

OockcllJlfcr [Mclolonihc! a common 

beetle of the Laiuellicorn section, too well known 
in Europe for its voracious destruction of both 
crops and foliage. It i.s a comparatively large 
beetle, about an inch in length ; generally of a 
redclish-hrown colour ; with line hairs, scanty on 
the wing covers, hut thick on the Ijreast j and with 
tlie e.vpnndod enils of its feelers divided in the 
leallet-iike manner cliaraoteristic of Lainellicorns. 
In (Scotland they are ]e.s,s almndant than in England, 

The males appear first, usually in the month of 
May, and are soon joined by their partners. They 
ily with a whining noise, and being hungry as 
well as active, do great damage to many of our 
common trees. After some weeks of Hight, the 
females heavy with egg.s deposit these in the 
ground and blioreaftev die. In a month or .so the 
larvm develop, l)\it do not attain winged life for 
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four years. Meanwhile tliey are anything hut 
idle, are in fact most voracious, amt do great 
damage to crop,s and herhage. In siome years wlien 
the conditions are unhappily favourable, they 
commit ravages e.stimateil in millions. In the 
fourth year of larval life the young beetles bury 
themselves, and fall for two months into the nsnal 
qnie.scence of the pnpa .stage. Tlio liberated insect 
works its way to the surface, and takes its llight 
in the .spring of the liftli year. In w’anu .seasons 
and regions the period of larval life may be 
■shortened. The adults do ino.st of their disastrous 
work in the twilight. The only riddance seem.s to 
he the expnanre of the lavviu by liavrowing, and tlie 
destruction of young and old by every poasible 
means. Rooks and other birds, insectivorous 
animals, and other heetle.s liolp to reduce their 
numbers. They have oftoner been plagues on the 
Continent than in Britain, but in l.j?! their coiqrses 
are said to have clogged mill-wheels on the Severn, 
and in 1688 they clung like swarming l)ees on the 
trees and hedges iii Galway. Melalonthii hip}io- 
caatani is another very destructive European 
speoie.s. The May bug of the United States 
{Luchnostcraa fjuarRina) is an allied form of .similar 
habits. 

Cockev. See SrAKiBL. 

Cocker, Edward, aolioolmiwter and author, 
wa.s born in 1631, and died in London in 1675, 
His book on aiitlunetic was the first English 
work of the kind really adapted to oommercial 
life, and became so widely known that the 
125 


name of Cocker is as iiidissohihly associated 
with accuracy in ligurcs as that of ilurray with 
the rule.s of grammar. He attained consider, able 
.success as a teacher of arithmetic and writing in 
London, and is mentioned lepeatedly in I'epy.s’s 
fjiary, who Qualilies him as ‘ very iiigeninns 
and well I'ead in all our English poets.’ Cocker 
piihlLshed over thirty works on writing or 
arithmetic, but tlie famous book .so often reprinted, 
CWvcr’.s Ai-ithiiietich, was posthumous, being dated 
1078, and edited by John Hawkins. I)e Slorgau 
has contended, apparently on insufficient grounds, 
that this book, wliich passed through 112 editions, 
was not really Coeker’.s work at all. Among other 
works puhlisiied under Iris name are an English 
dictionary, and the Muscn' Sjmny Garden, which 
cuutains some quaint verses of his owm compusi- 
tion. 

Co«‘kcvlll, John, uuiuufacturer, Ixirn in Lanca- 
.sliire in 1790, wa.s the son of IVilHam f'oekeiill 
(1759-1832), an inventor and machinist who in 
1807 .settled at Liege in Bclg-inm. John, with an 
eliler brotlier, succeeded to their father’s business 
in 1812, e.stahlislied a woollen factory in Beilin in 
1815, and in 1817 founded the famous works at 
Seraing (q.v.). He died at Warsaw,' 19th June 
1840; in 1,807 Iris remains were brought to Seraiiig, 
where Iris statue was evecteil in 1871. 

tlofkcriiumtll, a town of Cumlierland, 2.) 
miles SW. of L’ar]i.sle, ami 12 NW. of Ke.swiolc. 
It is pleasantly situated in an agricultural district, 
and has a walk a mile long beside the Derwent. A 
ruined castle, founded towards the close of the 11th 
ecnluiT', crowns a hold height on tlie left hank of 
the Cocker, near its intlnx to the Derwent. It 
became Mary Stuart’s prison in 1368, and in 1G4S 
wa.s dismantled by tlie pai'liamentarian.s. Near 
Cockcvmnuth is a tumulus, Toot's Hill ; and at 
I’aji Castle are remains of a Roman caiiip. Words- 
worth was bovn heie in an old-fashioned liouse, 
still standing, Po]), (1881 ) 5334. Till 1867 Cocker- 
mouth returned tu’o memhei's to jiarliarneiit ; till 
1885 (when it was incorporated in the county), 
one. 

€<M5k-fi8'l«tlllg( wa.s common among both the 
Greeks and the Romans, as to-day it is common in 
India, the Malay coiiiiti'ie.s, and Bpaiiisli Aiiiei'ica. 
In England it nourished for fully six centuries, 
the cockpit at Whitehall having been erected 
and patronised by royalty. In 1709 a German 
visitor to London describes the Gray'.s Inn cock- 
jiit as ‘round like a tower, and inside just like 
a thmtruiii anatomic.iim, the benches rising all 
round;’ with the scene at a cock-fight Hogarth 
ha.s made us familiar. Cock-fighting was prnhihited 
in 1363, ill 1654, and in 1849; but it is .still .some- 
times practised in spite of prohibition. Newspaper 
readera are familiar with paragraphs on cock-lights 
iiitoiTiiptcd by the police, and fines are from time 
to time inflicted. 

The favourite breed of ligliting-oocks i.s the 
game-fowl (see Porrtky), and very large siiiiis 
nave been given for chicks. Miioli art is di.s- 
qilayed in the training of cocks, and in trimining 
and preparing the cock for the combat; the 
fastening on of tlio spiii-s i.s a matter of consider- 
able experience. Young cocks arc called stag.s ; 
two year.i is tlie best aM. In fighting a match, 
a certain number of cooks to he shown on cither 
side is agreed upon, and the day before the match 
tlie cocks are sliown, weighed with the greafce.st 
nicety, and matched according to their weiglits. 
Their marks are all also carefully set down to 
prevent trickery. The cocks within an ounce of 
each other in weiglit are said to ‘fall mi,’ and are 
mateUed. Those which do not fall in are matched 
to fight what are called ‘hyes.’ Those which do 
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fall in come into the main. The main is fought 
for a stake upon each battle, aiul so much for the 
main, or the winner of the most battles in. the 
main ; wliila the byes liave nothing to do with the 
main, ami are usually fought for .smaller sums. A 
middliug si/e is considered the hest, and fioui 3 Ih. 
6 oz. to i lb. S oz. is the medium. Cooks .some- 
times figlit in silver spurs, hut more often in steel. 
In a Welsli main the cocks light until only one 
is left alive. I!y the Act of 18l9, a penalty of £5 
may he levied ‘on any person keeping lighting- 
cocks, letting a cockpit, or otbeTwise conneeting 
liimself with cock-lighting, for every day that he 
shall .so act. 

Strange to say, cock-lighting was a speeiiilly 
sanctioned annual sport of puhlic schools, the 
sclmolmaster reoeivinij a regular tax from the 
bny.s on the oeca.sion , vmich was on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was so in the days of Henry 11. ; and in his 
Scholemastei- {1570) linger Ascham announced his 
intention, never fullilled, of writing a ‘ liook of 
the Coek-pitte,' a.s ‘akindeof pastime fitte for a 
gentleman.’ As late as 1790 tlie income of the 
schoolmaster of Applccross in Itoss-shire was 
formally said to he composed of salaiy, fee.s, and 
cock-fight clues. And Hugh Jliller, in My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, gives an account of liie yearly 
oock-figlits in the gmnimar-sohool of Cromarty 
about 1812. The yet more harbarons custom of 
throwing sticks at cook.s fastened to stakes, was 
also long practised at .Shrove-tide, The slang cock- 
shy is a .survival. 

Cockic-lcekie is in Scotland a kind of soup 
made of a fowl boiled with leeks. 

Cock Lane Oliost. in the year 1762 
London was thrown into a state of e.xtvaordinary 
e.xoiteinont by the reiiorted e.xistcnoe of a ghost in 
the house of one Mr Parsons, in Cock Lane, Sinith- 
lield. Strange and unaccountable noises were 
heard in the liouse, and a himinoua lady, bearing 
a strong resemblance to one who, nnder the name 
of Mrs Kemt, had once resided in tlie house, but 
wlio had died two years Ijefore, was said to have 
been seen. Dark .suspicion.s as to Mr Kemt having 
pioisoned tlie lady were imiuoiliately aroused, and 
were coiifiniied by the gho.st, who, on being in- 
terrogated, answered, after the fashion of the 
.spirits of onr own day, by knocking. Crotvds were 
attracted to the house to hear tlie ghost, and the 
great majority became lielieveis. At length a plan 
was funned by a few seeptio.s to ascertain the real 
origin of the noLses. Parson’s daughter, a girl 
eleven years of age, from whom they .supposed the 
sounds to proceed, was taken to anotlier hou.se by 
herself, and threatened with the imprisonment 
of her father in Newgate if she did not renew 
the rappinga that evening, the noises having 
for some time been discontinued. ,She was dis- 
covered to have taken a board with lier into bed, 
and wiieii tire noises took place, no doubt was 
entertained that they liad all along been produced 
by similar nietliod.s. A prosecution was then 
raised by Mr Kemt, and Parsons was condemned 
to stand tlirice on tlie pillory for iinpo.stiire and 
defamation. Among tliose who visited the house 
was Dr Johnson, Imt it i.s not tnie tliat, nith all 
his natural bent to easy belief in the supernatural, 
he was one of the dupes of this miserable impos- 
ture, Clmrchiirs gross caricature of Pomposo’s 
creclnli^ in his tiresome poem of over four thousand 
line.s, I'he Ghost, was ineie false and malicious 
slander, and deserved tlie same payment that the 
burly Johnson promised to give Foote upon his 
own stage if he persisted in his intention to take 
him off in the same way. 

Cockle ( Garclmn), a large and typical genus of 
bivalve molluscs { Laraellibranchs ). Tlie thick, 


ribbed, heart ■-lia]icd, eqmd-valved .‘^liell, and the 
large knee-hent ‘font’ are oliaiacteii.stios well 
known to every one. The shell is closed by two 
muscles; the liinge has large teeth; there are two 
minute respiratory .siphon.?. About two hundred 
living species are known, and liave a very wide 
distrihiition, though most ahund.aiit in the tropical 
aea.s. They live freely and gregariously, geiieially 
buried in the mud or sand. The foot is used fdv 
burrowing, but by it the cockle can al.so jump a 
few inches. C. cdulc is very largely eaten, and is 
often sold in great quantities on the streets of 
British toiviis. The fossil forms are very numer- 
ous, and increa,se from the Silurian onwarils. ( For 
figure and stnicture, sec Bivalves.) 

Cockle, or COEN-COCKLB {Githago—Agros- 
tcnimci — scgctiim), of which one specie.?, a caiyo- 
phyllaceous annual weed, is common amongst 
crops of gi-ain, is a native of Europe or the west 
of Asia, but is now found in cereal crop.s in 
■almost all part.? of the world. Its tall graceful 
habit, and large lilac-pnrple iloweis, make it one 
of the most beautiful of coin- weeds ; its seeds are, 
however, nnwliolesonie, especially to fowls and 
domestic animals, and tims the midesirahleness of 
its presence in crop.? i.s increased. A special sieve i.s 
eiiiploj'od for tlieir roiiioval in had cases in Ger- 
many. It i.s an aminal plant, clotlieil with very 
long' hair ; with large, solitary, terminal lilac 
llowers. The root, stem, leaves, and seeil were 
formerly used in medicine ; the seed is still soiiie- 
tinios sold ill Germany under the name of Black 
Cumin (Sciiwartzlciimmel). The corn-cockle is a 
veiy troublesome weed in .some parts of Britain, 
ami is rare and alnio.st nnknown in others. 

Cockney, a familiar name for a Londoner, the 
earlier meaning of wliioh was a foolish, efteiiiiiiate 
person, or a spoilt child. The original meaning is 
very obscure, Imt in Chancer co/.’cnnj/ {a trisyllahio 
word) lind much tlie .same meaning as this. Pro- 
fessor SSieat )miiits out its obscurity of moaning in 
two faninns jins.sage.s in Piers Plowman (x, 207), 
and in the last stanza of tlie ‘Tournament of 
Tottenham ’ in Percy’s lloUrnics. The word occurs 
twice in Shake-speare (Twelfth Night, IV. i. 15; 
and Lear, 11. iv. 123 ), and there with the meaning, 
according to Schmidt, of a person who Iciiows only 
the life and manners of the town, and is conse- 
quently well acquainted witli afteoted phrases, hut 
a stranger to what every child else knows. The 
French Pays de Cocagne, with which the word i.s 
usually connected, denote.? a Utopia— an imaginary 
land of lii.xurious abundance without labour. The 
true origin of tiie word cockney is extremely ob- 
scure. The best explanation oH'ered seems to he 
that of Wedgwood, approved by Bkeat in Ids 
‘Errata and Addenda,’ wliicli connects it with the 
French eoqitm, ‘a rogue ; ' itself, according to Littre 
and Sclieler, derived through a Low Latin cogiiinvs 
from Latin coqmis, ‘a cook ’ or ‘kitchen-scullion.’ 
Diez, however, notes that the word coquin occurs 
in none other of the Boiiiaiice tongues, and con- 
jectures a connection with the old Norse kok, ‘ tlie 
throat.’ The Welsh and Gaelic words that have 
been .supposed by some to he cognate with cockney 
may safely he disregarded. 

Cock of the Plains. See Grouse. 

Cock of the Rock (Rupicohe,), a genus of 
South American Pa.sserine birds in the family of 
Cofcingidm or ChaUerers, beside the Cotingas (q.v.) 
and Pomjiadours, tlie Umbrella-bird (Cepluuop- 
terus), and the Bell-bird ( Cliasmarlijmchus ). Tlie 
bill is high and strong, the tail short and straight, 
the sole naked, the feet are strong and stout. Tlie 
male is remark, able for a lofty, laterally compre.ssed 
crest. In the best-known species (R. crocca), froin 
Guiana and the north-east of Brazil, the male is 
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preiloiuinaiitly ovaiiKe-roil in citlcmv, -with a dark 
piu’ple-refl crest, and decidedly larger than the 
M)l)or brown female. It is ahont the size of a 
common pigeon. 

Coclt of the Woods. See CArr.nc.ui.ziE. 

Cockpit, in a ship of war, is the nanio still 
rd''en to the cnn)j)artniont in the lower part of the 
ship wlioro the wounded are ,attonded to during 
.action. The surgery and dispensary which contains 
tJie medicine olie.sts for the ship’s company adjoin 
the cockpit. 

Cockroach (Blatta or Pcripln}ieta), a large 
genns of insects, type of a family (lil.attidie) 
within the iinportant order Orthoptcra, wliich 
likewise inclndcs locusts, grasshQnpev,s, crickets, 
ieaf-in.sects, earwigs, S:c. Tliongli often spoken 
of as hectle.s, cnckroaohe.s have in no sense direct 
connection ivifch that order. Fiuniliar enough 
as pesl.s, oockroaclie.s require no minute descrip- 
tion. The , antenna? longer tlian the body — 
i.e. over an inch, the hent down head (half- 
liidilou hy the large first thnr.aoic pl.ate), the long 
spiny leg.s compressed terminally, the flat broad 
.segmented abdomen, the cigar-shaped anal .append- 
ages (whicli are supposed hy some to represent 
a pair of nnlimentaiy abdominal leg.s), are among 
the more striking external fe.atmes. The two 
adult sexes in the ooinmnii cockrnaoli are readily 
distingnislied, since tlie fom.'ilo Im.s a .somewhat 
broader ahdoinon, and only slight traces of wings. 
In tlio male, the anterior wings form .stiff op.aquo 
wing-covers wliile tlia posterior pair are 

memhranoous, really wing-liko, and folded longi- 
tudinally; in the female, the togmina are very 
small, and the posterior wings only suggested hy 
marks. Cei-t.ain cockroache.s, however, are wing- 
le.ss in hotli sexes. Tliore are complex copulatory 
and egg-laying slrnotni'es in the respective se.xes. 



a, female ; h, male. 

The essential male organs .atrophy in the adult 
males. The egg.s are surrounded hy a peculiar 
hard c.ap.sule, which the female earrie.s about for a 
long time, but eventually attaches by a glutinous 
.secretion to some .suitable sheltering oluect. This 
cocoon, in the conimou species, usually contains 
sixteen egg,s, one from each of the ov.'irinn tuhes. 
Like other true Orthopteru, the cockroaoUes hare 
no marked metamorphosis in their life-histoiy. 
The larv.a'i when developed, appear to .soften the 
edges of a side slit in the inclosing caimle, and 
emerge tlirougli this into active life. They pass 
througli no fasting quiescent state, and ivhen 
hatched, differ from the adults only in minor 
fjuantit.ative details. They are said to inonlb seven 
times before becoming quite adult in the fifth year 
of their life. 

Cockroaches are voracious insects, devouring both 
animal and vegetable auhstances, which they seek 
out by aid of their almost certainly olfactory 


antennw. Their month org.ans, (tbiee jiairs of 
jams) aie very typical, .mil well .ad.aptcd for biting. 
The juice.s of the mmitli le.ave a disgnating smell 
on the objects over wbich the insects pa.ss. They 
.are noctuni.al in habit, most abundant in warm 
countries, fond of sheltering in houses, and notnil- 
nn-sly a pe.st to bakers .and miller, s. To get rid of 
them a tame hedgehog is often employed, or they 
may he eanglit in Large imiiiber.s in a .slijipery milk 
hasin, halted with treacle, and led up to ny a [dece 
of wood which c.annot he regained from the bottom. 
The enmmonest .species in Brit.ain (Poyi/mieta 
oriental is) is .said to liave been brought to Europe 
from v\,sia ivitliin the last two Inindred years ; 
P. rnncrircnia has found its ivay hither in hales, 
&c. from Aniorioa, The German cockroach (Blatta 
nr Phijllodrniiiia ocrnianim) is a trouhlesoine, 
widely distrihuted nirm, which appears, however, to 
go to the w.all before our common po.st. Anotlier 
form (Blatta or Edohia hqiponim) of smaller ti'/.e, 
wbich occurs commonly in the wood.s of north and 
central Europe, is specially import.ant in Lapl.and, 
where it .sometimes does great injury by devouring 
tlie winter .stores of .s.alted lisli. The lai'geat form 
known is a native of .South Ameiica and the West 
Indie.s, wliicli measures about ?> inches in length, 
and ni.akflR a loud drumming iu)i.se. The cock- 
roach is an .ancient insect, luaving been actually 
found in .Silurian .strata. A.s ,a tnlorahiy evolved, 
and yet not too highly specialised type, the cock- 
roach fornts a very convenient type foi the anatom- 
ical study of insects. .See Miall and Denny, Tha 
Cofh'oach : an Introduction to Entomology ( 18S6). 

Co<*k.SCOinl> [Cclosia rrhtaia]^ an East-Indian 
annual of tlie order Amarantncea-, fainili.ir in con- 
servatories, often also planted out in ivarm borders, 
(■specially in the southcru parts of Britain. It 
grows witli an upriglit stem, which beenmoa 
flattened upwards, divides, expands, and forms 
a .sort of wavy crest, covered with pointed bracts, 
and bearing on its surface many very sm, all abortive 
flowers, so crowded a.s often to present .a rich 
velvety .appearance. The colours are_ various, and 
often very brilliant. In the wild species, however, 
the flowers are of ordinary typo, and in .simple 
Rpike.s .and panicles; while in the so-called C. aitroti, 
a golden v.aiiety foianeidy imich cultivated, only a 
few flowers of the h.ase or the inflore.soence are per- 
fect, the otlier lieing represented only by hraols 
and .scales ; wliilo in the cockscomb proper the 
monstrosity known as Fasetation (q.v.) has further 
taken place. 

Cock’S'lffot Grass (Dndylis), a genus of 
flrasse-s, closely allied to Ee.soue (Festuca), hut 
diflerlng in haliit. The Common or Hough Cock’s- 
foot Gras.s (D. glommita) is a native of both palic- 
arctie and nearctio regions, and is very abundant 
in Britain. It furnishes an important part of both 
natural and artllicial pa.sture.'i. In Amei'ica_ this 
grass is called Orcharcl Grass, and is e.xtensively 
cultivated. To this genus belongs also the Tussao 
Grass (q.v.). .See P.i.sTUEE, GsAAirNEas!. 

Cocktoii, HEsr.y, comic novelist, wa,s born 
in London in 1807, and died 26 th June 1863 at 
Bmy St Edmunds, where eleven years earlier he 
had married and settled in bu,siness. Unless for 
their illustrations, all of his ten works are almost 
forgotten but one — Valentina Vox, the Ventriloquist 
(1840). 

Cocoa, Cacao, or Coco, The different kinds 
of cocoa are prepared from the seeds of trees of the 
genus TheobrOma. 

The genus TheohrGraa (Gr., ‘food of the gods’) 
belongs to the natural order Byttneriacese (q.v.), 
and contains a number of .speoie.s, trees of moderate 
size, witli large undivided Ic.aves and clustered 
flowens, all natives of the tropical parts of America- 
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By far the most important species of this genus i-. 
T\ cacao, to -which the name cocoa-tree is often 
exclusively appropriatecl. It is extensively culti- 
vated in tropical America and the est Indies, 
and its cultivation has been introduced into some 
parts of Asia and Afiica, The fruit is somexvhat 
like a cucimiher in shape, is 6 or 8 inches long. 



yellow, and red on the side ne.xt the sun ; the 
rind is thick and warty, the pulp sweetish, and 
not unpleasant j the seeds numerous, compressed, 
and not unlike almonds, -with a thin, pale, reddish- 
hro-^vii, fragile skin or shell, covering a dark-hrown, 
oily, aromatic, hitter kernel. Tliose seeds are the 
cocoa leans of commerce; wlien bruised so a.s to 
be roiluoed to small pieces, after being .shelled or 
decorticated, they become cocoa nils. The cocoa- 
tree produces larger seeds in cultivation than in a 
wild state. The tiee attains it.s full vigour and 
productiveness in seven or eight yeara, and gener- 
ally yields two principal crops in the year. When 
gathered, the fi'uit is subjected to five day.s’ fer- 
mentation in earthen ve5.sels or in heaps on the 
ground, and then opened by the hand ; or it is 
hmied for a while in tlie earth till the pulp 
becomes rotten. The latter method is said to 
produce the he.st cocoa [earthed cocoa or cacao 
terrd ). The seeds are then roa.sted. 

The average composition of the shelled and 
roasted bean is, in round mimhers, about as fo]low,s. 
There is considerable variation in dilFerent samples. 


C H yhrucarbon ) Cncoa-bntl ur 61 

(Nltrogtnoii!. fooil) Gliitui, .ilbiiineii, 22 

(Carbo-lij-tate.‘i)StarcU, gum, 6to 13 

■\V.ater 6 

Mineral iii.-itter 3i 

Indigcatiljli' woinly matter (cclluloie) 3 

Tlieobruiiiinc 


100 

This expresse.s a very high nutritive value, as 
will he understood by comparing it w’ith the 
following, which shows the proportion of corre- 
spondmg constituents in lean beef — a beefsteak, 
for example : 


(Hydrocarbon) Pat 4 

(Nitrogenous food) Gelatin, aUiunion, 4:g 19 

(Cavbo-liydratea) 

Mineral matter 5 

IVatcr 72 


100 

In order to render its large amount of nutritions 


matter dige-^tihle, the nut must he prepared. Tlie 
iiest mode of preparation is liy crushing and con- 
tinuous grinding under rollei.s until the whole is 
reduced to an impalpable jinste. This, when 
dried, adhere.s, ami form.s a lianl cake. In this 
form it is now supplied to tlie navy and many mer- 
chant ships, and forms a mo.st valuable beverage- 
food for sailors when sciaped or pounded and boiled 
for a .sliort time in water. The large amount of 
fattj' matter and nitrogenous foutl voiidei.s it 
especially suitable for men exposed to cold and 
fatigue. It is a most valuable reserve food for 
travellons, so much of both heat-giving and ilesh- 
fovming nutriment being concentrated in a given 
hulk and weight. It is thus used by Swiss and 
Tyrolese mountaineer.3 in the form of edilile 
cl'iocolate. Tor tho preparation of chocolate, .see 
Chocolate. 

An infusion of tlie broken and roasted shells, 
which are sot aside in preparing the bust qualities 
of chocolate, is used in Italy, Spain, and other 
countries as a cheap substitute for colFee, and beans 
the name of miscrabilc ( ‘poverty stricken’). The 
infill of the fruit is eaten in the countries in which 
the tree gvowe, and a kind of spirit is obtained 
from it by fermentation and distillation. 

Cocoatina, cocoa e.ssence, concentrated cocoa, are 
names given to preparations from which some of 
the coeoa-hutter lias been extracted to render the 
beverage more dige.stihle. These, when honestly 
prepared, are excellent. Another mode of prepara- 
tion consists hr adding large quantities of cooked 
farinaceous material to tlie ground cocoa, mixing 
these when in a pa.sty condition, tlien diying and 
selling the mixture under various names— soluble 
cocoa, &c. Some of tlieni contain but _a homeo- 
patliic proportion of actual cocoa, producing, when 
prepared by the addition of boiling water, merely 
a gruel llavourecl with cocoa. Those who prefer 
such mixtures will find it economionl to prepare 
their gruel or porridge themselves, and add genuine 
cocoa to it. The writer has done this by spiinkling 
a little powdered cocoa into ordinary Scotoh por- 
ridge. By using whole or ground cocoa nibs, a 
genuine cocoa beverage niay he obtained, hut for 
this it is neoes.sary to subject the nibs to very long 
boiling; a whole day is desirable. The full and 
peculiar flavour of the nut come.s out, and much of 
the butter floats on top, while the cellulose and 
other insoluble constituents remain a.s .sediment. 

The Theobromine or sjiecial cry.stallisahle alkaloid 
of cocoa resembles that of tea and coffee, hut con- 
tains a larger proportion of nitrogen, and appears 
to he less stimulating in its action on the nervous 
system. Some regaixl it as highly nutrition, s. 

In South Carolina the earth-mit is roasted nud 
used as a spurious cocoa ; and in Spain the root of 
the earth cliestnut {Ci/jicrus csculcnta) is similarly 
used. See Adulteuation. 

€ocoa-imt is the current English form of what 
was till Dr Johnson's time spelt Coco-nut; coco, 
‘mask,’ being the Portuguese name given to the 
nut from the resemblance of its lower part to a 
mask. It is the well-known fiuit of a species of 
palm, Cocos nurifera, perhaiis originally a native 
only of the Indian coasts and South Sea Islands, 
hut now diffused over all tropical regions, generally 
succeeding he.st in sandy soils near the sea. It is 
always one of the first oi the larger plant, s to estab- 
lish itself in the loiv islands of the Pacific Ocean, so 
■soon as tliere is soil enough, its nuts being widely 
distriliutod by marine oui'renfe, wliile the thick 
liu.sk protects the embryo from injury. It has a 
cylindrical stem, about 1-1 feet in diametov, and 
from 60 to 90 feet high, with many rings marking 
the places of former leaves, and hearing at its 
sunmiit a crown of from sixteen to twenty loaves, 
which generally curve downivards, and are from 1() 
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to 13 feet ill leiigtli. The .slioi'fc racemes liear from 
jjve to fifteen or more nuts ; and ten or twelve of 
these racemes, in clift'crent stages, may lie seen at 
once on a tree, about eighty or one huudved nuts 
heirm its ordinary annual produce ; the best trees 
aie said to prodiico two linndred. Tlie tree hears 
fruit in from seven to eight yeaiu from the time of 
jdanting, and continues prodnctive for seventy or 



Oouim-iiut Pivliii ( Cocoa vuci/era) : 
a. portion of yoniiy Kitfltlin, with Jiiclofled Innnrescoijco ; b, 
liiaiioli of spndix ; c, siimllrr ikii'Udii oiilarfc'ed, uliowing a 
i'oiiiala duwoi' bolow ami mnlo lloivur above ; d, ciicoa-imt— 
e, Inmli out open, showing liaril emloenrp, at/ oiwned to Rhiiw 
tho single seed. 

eighty years, the fruit being gathered foiu- or five 
times annually. This allords to the inhabitants of 
many tropical coasts and islands great part of their 
food j it is not only eaten as it comes from blie tree, 
both ripe and unripe, lioing lllled in a young state 
ivifch a pleasant milky lliiid, hut it ia also pvepaveil 
in a variety of ways. The structure of the fruit will 
he understood by reference to the article Palm.s. 

The kernel of the eoooa-nufc contains more than 
70 per cent, of a fixed oil called Cocoa-nut Oil, or 
Cocoa-nut Butter, which, however, must not be 
confountled with the fixed oil of the chocolate, also 
known as cocoa butter. The oil is ilself an import- 
ant article of commerce, being much employed in 
Europe, particularly for tlie manufacture of stenrine 
candles; and also of a marina soap, which fonns a 
lather with .sea-water, In tropical conntrieB, and 
particularl 5 '' in the East, it is muoh used as a lamp 
oil and as an unguent. It is also employed as an 
article of food, ao long as it remains free from 
ranoidity, to which, however, it is very liable. It 
has been recommended as a .substitute for lard in 
the preparation of ointments, and in this con- 
nection its property of readily taking up a large 
quantity of water has given it a certain value. It 
may be used instead of cod-liver oil in concumpi- 
tion, for which purjjose it ia moi'e_ palatable and 
less likely to cause nausea. It is obtained by 
pressure of the bruised kernel, or by boiling over 
a alow lire, and skimming off the oil_ as it floats 
on the surface. A quart, it is said, may be 
obtained from seven or eight cocoa-nuts. It is 
liquid in the ordinary temperatures of tropical 
countries, but in colder climates becomes a white, 
solid, bntter-like oil. It becomes liquid about 74° 
(23 ’3° C,), It can be separated by compression in 


the cold into a more liquid portion called olein, 
and a more .solid part termed cocostearin, or cocosin, 
which ia of complex constitution, and contains at 
lea.st six fatty acids. 

Tlie root of the cocoa-mit palm pofesesfee.s narcotic 
properties, and is 60 iiietinie.s chewed iii.stead of tlio 
areca-nut. The terniiiial bud (Pedm Cahhafic) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often out down 
for the sake of it; the central pait of the young 
stem is also .succulent and eatable. — The .sacchar- 
ine sap {toddif) of tlii.s, as of .some othor_ palnis, is 
an esteemed beverage in tropical ooiiiitries, either 
in the state in which it is obtained from tlie tree, 
or after feriueiitation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; and from the fermented sap (palm U'ine) 
a .spirituous liquor (arracl) is obtained by distilla- 
tion. Tile puce is often also in the East Indies 
boiled down to yield sugar (jaejijenj]. A variety of 
arrack is also distilled from the fermented milk. 

The dried leave.s of the cocoa-nut palm are much 
used for thatch, and for many other purposes, as 
the making of mats, screens, baskets, itc., by 
\ilaiting the leaffets. The midribs of the leaves 
supply the natives of tropical coasts with oais. — 
The wood of the lower part of the well-grown stem 
ia very hard, takes a beautiful poli.sh, is employed 
for a great variety of piiiposes, and is imported into 
Britain for oniainental joinery, under the name of 
Porcupine AYood,— Tho fibrous tisBiie of the less 
iiiatnre stems is made into cordage, A kind of 
gum is also frequently obtained from the .stem.— By 
far the most important fibrous product of the 
cocoa-iint tree is Coir (q.v. ), the fibre of the husk 
of the imperfectly ripened nut. The husk of the 
ripened nut is used for fuel, and al-so, when cut 
acro.SH, for polishing furniture, .scrubbing tlooi's, &'0. 

Tlie shell of the cocoa-nut is made into cups, 
goblets, laiUes, &c., and is often polished or carved. 
Within tlie nut there is occasionally found a small 
•stony snb.stanoe, of a blui.sh-white colour, ‘ a sort of 
vegetable bezoar,’ called in India Culappct, to ivliich 
the Cliinese ascribe great virtues. Thera are about 
30 species of the genus, mostly South Ainerioan, 
of wliieb C. hiityrucaa^ and C. coronata may be 
mentioned as .specially important soni'ce-s of oil and 
stai'cli i'e,speotively. — The Double Cocoa-nut of the 
Seychelles Islands is tho fniit of a totally diflereiit 
palm, Lodoicca Scychdlaruin. See Coco de jMer. 

Cocoa-imt Beetle [Butoacra rulvs), a large 
Longicorn beetle, the larvm of ndiioli are very 
destructive in cocoa-nut plantations, eating their 
way in all directions in the stems of the younger 
trees. They are de.stitnt 0 of feet, large and piiljiy, 
ami of repulsive aspect ; but aie esteemed a luxury 
by the coolies of the East._ They reseiuhle the 
grugru worms of South America. 

Coco de Mci’ (also called Sea or Maldivo 
Double Cocoa-nut) is the fruit of the Lodoieeci 
Sayckellarum jialm. Its double kernel has long had 
an extraordinary value over a large area in the 
East. A.S a sovereign antidote to poison, and long 
known only from speeimens thrown up on the 
Maidive coasts, it was supposed to grow on a sub- 
marine tree, and had other fables attached to it. 
The tree on which it grows is peculiar to some of 
tlie Soyohelles Islands, readies a height of 100 feet, 
and ha,s very larg’c fern-like leaves. 

Cocoon, the silken sheath spun by the larvfo of 
many in.seots in piossing into the pupa or resting 
stage. Tlie cocoon jiroper is due to the secretion 
of special spinning glands, situated anteriorly or 
posteriorly, but larval hairs and foreign objects of 
many kinds may also be utilised. The amount of 
secretion, tlie arrangement of the threads, and the 
completeness of the covering vary very widely ; nor 
is the presence of any cocoon whatever essential 
to the pupa stage. The most typical and perfect 
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CDCODns are tliO'!e of many iiioth&, a familiar ex- 
ample lieiug that of tlie hilkworin. The delicacy, 
neatness, and lahour exhildted by these last silken 
robes make them as marvellous as they are useful. 
See CATERpn.lAK, Chkvsalis, Ia'&ect, and espe- 
cially SiLKtvor.M. 

Cocos, See KlSELiyii LSLA^’DS. 

Cocy'tlis, a ri\-er of Epirus, a tributary of the 
Acheron, suppose<l to he connected with the lower 
world. Homer make.s it a bianch of the Styx ; 
1' irgil makes the Acheiou How into the Cocytus. 

Cod {Guiliis], a germs of bony llshe.s in the soft- 
raved order ( Anacanthini), and type of a family 
(Gadidre) which includes some valuahle food-fi.shes, 
such as Ling (ilolva). Hake or ‘Stockfish’ (Mer- 
lucius). Burbot (Lot, a), &c. Tlie germs Gadus 
itself is undoubtedly the mu.st valuahle. A moder- 
ately elongated body with small smooth scales, the 
three dorsiil and two an,al iins, the distinctness of 
the tail from the tins, tlie ])osition of the pelvic 
limbs on the throat, the toothed vomer and tooth- 
less palatine, are among the mure important distinc- 
tive features. Tlie genius include.s about a score of 
species, distributed in the cold and temperate seas 
of the northern part of the globe, and well known 
to he reiy almndant off Newfoundland, at the 
Lofoten Islands, and on the Dogger Bank. They 
seem to follow the hemiig shoals. As part of our 
fuod-aiipply, and as sources of cod-lii-er oil, the 
.species of Gadus are of great oconomio importance. 

BB.sides the cod proper ((?. moirhiia), the follow- 
ing species are well known; the Hmtdock (tp.v., 
G. (Bqlefinus), the TTliitiiig (q.v., G. merkoigus), 
the Bib or 'iVhitiiig-pout [G. Iubcus), the Power- 
cod [0. mhintiw), the Pollack [G. pollachim), the 
Coal-Jish { G. virciis ). 

The end itself is too familiar an animal to demand 
description. It attains a length of 2 to 4 feet, 
and may weigh as much as 100 Ih. The sensitive 
barlmle on the eliiii is toleralily long. The colour 
varies con.siderably. A smaller vaiiety (dome) is 
sometimes distinguished — e.g. in the Baltic. The 
cod occurs between ,30° and 75“ N. lat. in great pro- 
fusion, to a depth of 120 fathoms, hut is not found 
nearer the eiiuator than 40° lab. It spawns from 
Janu.'iry to Hlay, according to the climate, and it 
is only at this season tliat nuudjora crowd togetlier. 
The C(3d is very voracious, and feed.s at the bottom 
on crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and oven on small 
fishes. Tlrey .are very prolific, and it has been 
calculated that the we of a large female may con- 
t,ain towards 9 million eggs. The productiveness 
of the great hanks of Newfoundland excels that of 
all ofcliers, hut the cod-fisheries near the coasts of 
Sweden, Iceland, and the nortli of Scotland are 
also important. The Dutch were engaged in the 
cod-fishery as early ,a.s the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, and the English resorted for this pui'pose to 
the CDiists of Iceland about the same periotl. The 
French have also engaged Largely in the cod-fishery. 
The fishery is always carried on by means of lines 
and hook.s, partly by long-Unas and partly by hand- 
liiies. Whelks and the like are used" for bait. 
One man has been known to oatob from 400 to 550 
fish, on the banka of Newfoundland, in ten or 
eleven hours ; and eight men to take eighty score 
in a day on the Dogger B,ank. Great quantities of 
dried cod are carried from Newfoundland to the 
West Indies, and are consumed also in the Koman 
Catholic countries of tlie south of Europe. The 
principal .se,at of the cod-liver oil indii.stiy, in which 
other species ai'e also utilised, is on tlie Norwegian 
coast. The preserved ‘ sound ’ or swim-bladder ol 
the cod is esteemed a delicacy. It is also used in 
a dried state .os isinglass. See Day’s British 
Fishes, aud Gilutlier's Introduction to the Study of 
Fishes, 


Coda (Itah, ‘a tail’), a passage at the end of a 
miibical composition, intended to round it off and 
give a sense of comjileteness in form. In early 
music it consisted often of a few simple cliords'; 
but it was enlarged, by Beethoven nioie e.specially, 
into a fcatuie of the greate.st importance and 
dimensioms, it being one of tlie most characteristic 
features in the form of his symphonies ; and other 
composeis have with rare exceptions followed his 
lead. See Sysii’Houv. 

Code (Lat. r<>i!i;.i: and caitdex). 'The primary 
ineauiiig of the Latin word was the trunk or stem 
of a tree ; afterward.s it came to signify moie 
especially' wooden tablets hound together, ami 
covered with a coating of wax, whicli were used 
for wiiting on. After parchment and paper weie 
substituted for wood, the name code was still re- 
tained. Cicero applies it to a bill ; but it was not 
till still later, in the times of the emperors, that 
it was used to express a collection of laii ,s. 

In its modern sense the word code may he 
defined as a .systematic statement of the laws of 
a country (either tlie whole law, or any special 
department of it) having tlie authority of an act 
of the legislature. In other words, it is the ex- 
pression of the law of a country in a systematic 
and authoritatii’e form. This definition dmtin- 
giiishes it, on the one hand, from a digest, whicli 
properly signifies a collection of the decisions ami 
rules of the common law arranged on a mcthmlical 
plan, aud, on tlie other hand, from a eunsuUduied 
.statute, which is nothing more than the incorpora- 
tion of all the statutes relating to a particular 
hraneli of the law into one general enactment. 
While the digest differs from a code in so far as it 
wants the authority of a legislative enactment, 
the consolidated statute dift'ors from it iu tliat it 
does not deal with the unwritten or common Inii'. 

Whether it i.s for the advantage of a community 
that its laws should he expressed iu the form of a 
code, is a question wliich has been much iliscus.scd 
both in Groat Britain and abroad. On tlie Continent 
it has been lu-actically settled in the affirmative, 
while in Great Britain and in .some of tlio stales of 
America (particularly tlic state of Now York) 
the controveraj' i.s still keenly maintained. Two 
principal ohjeotions urged by the oppunenls of 
codilicatinn m.ay he thus summarised; (1) Tliat 
it checks tlie natural growth of the law and 
hinders its free development; and (2) that, as 
law is progressive, there would be no finality — 
tliat it would be necessary to be constantly alter- 
ing the code in order to adapt it to the new 
conditions of society. The answer usually made 
to the first of these objections is, that altliough 
law is a ilexihle and progi'es.sive science, it is 
nevertheless capable of Being known as it exists 
at any given time, and if so it mnst he capable 
of being expressed in l.anguage. ‘ Tlie law of a 
country,’ observes hlr Dudley Field, the distin- 
guLshed American jurist, ‘may be likened to it.s 
language, ami to make a code’ of tlie one is like 
making a dictioiiaiy of the other.’ If the law is 
not expressed in language, it must almost iieeos- 
sai-ily bo left to the fluctuating opinimis of Judges 
to say whether a particular .set of facts k in any 
given case of legal ell'ect or not. To the second of 
the above objections the answer is : Granted that a 
code cannot bo made for all time, there is never- 
theless no reason why any changes required by 
altered conditions of society should not be ade- 
quately mot by periodical revision. A commission 
of law’yens might be apiioiiited for that purpose, 
and revision migfit take place, say, every ten 
years. On the other hand, the arguments speci- 
ally urged in favour of coclifloation are : ( 1 ) That 
it will simplify the law, thereby getting rid of a 
vast mass of statutes and judicial decisions, whose 
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aiitliority lia.s become more or less doubtful, and 
■which overload tlie book-shelves and waste the 
time of our lawyera and judges ; and (2) that by 
simplifying the law it will he made accebsihlo to 
and comprehensible by ordinary citizens. 

Viewing the subject liistorically, we liiul that 
the Homans were the first to realise the idea of 
codification. The compilation of tlie Twelve 
Tables (q.v. ) in 303 n.C. was the earliest attempt 
to codify tlie whole law, both public and jirivate. 
But witli the Romans the term code was confined 
in its application to the collections of the laws and 
constitutions promulgated by the emperors ( the im- 
perial ediata, rescripta, and dacrata), and had not the 
e.xtensive meaning of the word in its modern sense. 

Tlie following is an ennmeration and description 
of the more celebrated code.s, ancient and niouern ; 

I. Ancient Codes. — ( l) Cudcx Grcyonanus Kt 
Hcniiogcnianvs. — Tliese two collections of imperial 
c(in.stitution.s (mainly of roscripta) were the first 
to receive the designation codex, and they supjdied 
a model which was to a considorahle extent 
followed in the subsequorit codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian, Tliey wore both the work of 
private hands, although they were subsequently 
declared authoritative by a decree of Theodosius 
and Valentinian. Tlie first of them is supposed 
to have been published about tlie end of the 3d 
century, and that of Ilermogonianua a little later. 
Only fragments of each have been preserved. 

(2) Codex ThBudoeianue, named after the Em- 
peror Theodosius the Younger, during who.se 
reign it was compiled. The original idea of 
Theodosius was to prepare a complete body of tlie 
law, collected from the writings of the jurists a.s 
well as the constitutions of the emperors, hut Ids 
instructions to this effect were never carried out. 
The codex, os ive have it, occupied three years in 
reparation, and wa.s promulgated as law for the 
Eastern empire on 1st January 4,S9, and a few 
days tlievoaftcr adopted and declared to bo law 
for tbo Western empire by Valentinian III, This 
Codex Thcodusianus has been in a great measure 
preserved. It consists of sixteen books, which are 
subdivided into titles, and a chronological order 
in the arrangement of the constitutions has been 
followed. Allbut thefirst five boote (containing tlie 
purely private law) have eoine down to us. By 
means, tiowever, of the so-called Breviarium, Alari- 
cianum — an abridgment in great part of this code 
made by the order of Alariu IT. , king of the Visigotlis 
— it became possible to reproduce a considerable 
proportion of the earlier books. Palimpsest restora- 
tions have also during the 19th centuiy brought 
to our knowledge a number of the genuine con- 
sUtiUiones which were not to be found in the 
breviary of Alaiic. The best editions of this code 
are tliose of Jao. Gothofredus, with his celebrated 
commentary upon Books VI. to XVI., originally 
published in 1665, and Hiinel, contributed to tho 
Oorpxte Juris Bom, Antejxistin. (Bonn, 1842). 

(3) Codex JusUnianeus.—Tlw, which is the 
most celebrated of the ancient codes, was named 
after tlie Emperor Justinian, in whose reign it was 
prepared. In tlie year 528 A.T>. a oommis,sion of 
ten persons, witir the famous Trihoniau at their 
head, was appointed by Justinian to compile a 
code, incorporating in it the earlier codes of 
Gregorianus, Hermogenianns, and Theodosius, and 
also the various constitutions issued subsequent 
to these codes. The work was performed in four- 
teen months, and it was then declared that the 
new code should supei-sede the older compilation. 
A second edition of this work, revised and having 
a number of new enactments of Justinian himself 
incorporated, was promulgated in 534 under the 
name of the Codex repetitai prceleotioxiis. This is 
what has come down to us, and is now known as 


the Codex Justinianeus, and forms part of the 
corjms Juris. It consists of tu'clve books, eacli of 
which IS divided into chapters. 

_ (4) Bomano- Barbarian Codes. — Several collec- 
tions weie made of the laws of the barbarians of 
westeni Europe after they bad become freu from 
the domination of Rome. To three of these collec- 
tions the name of the Romano-Barbarian Codes is 
usually ajjpliccl. They are (1) the Bdictum Theo- 
dorici, comjiiled under Tlieodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, about the year 500, and consisting of 
154 sections (nusystematically arranged), dealing 
with all departments of the law, its materials 
being derived mainly from the Gregorian, Her- 
mogenian, and Theodosian Codes. (2) The Lex 
Bonuiim Visigothorum, prepared under Alaric, king 
of the Vi.sigoths, and published in the year 506. 
This collection was one of great importance, and 
during a considerable part of the inicldle ages was 
treated as the piinei])al exponent of Roman law, 
thus exerci.sing great infinence upon the Gotliio 
law of western Europe. It was compiled by com- 
missioners, appointed by Alaric, who derived their 
materials in great part frem the Theodosian Code 
and the in.stitule.s of Gaiii.s. This codex is com- 
monly described as the Breviarium Alaricicinum, 

( 3) The Lex BmnimaBurgundionum, also published 
about the beginning of the Ctb century, under 
Giindobald, king of the Burgundians. It was 
compiled from umch the same .sources as the code 
of Alaric II. 

11. Modeiin C0DE.S, — As already observed, the 
idea of a code in the modern sense — viz, as a com- 
plete statement of tlie whole law, or any particular 
department of it — was not realised by the ancients. 
The Homan Code.x was in many respects more akin 
to what we call a consolidated statute than a 
proper code. 

(1 ) Brussiwi Code. — The first of the modern codes 
(leaving out of view certain ordonnanccs of a general 
nature promulgated at an early date in France and 
some other countries, but which hardly deserve the 
appellation Code) was the celebrated Landrccht of 
Prassin— the Gorfe A'/ ATerm— published in 1751. This 
work was due to the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and was intended by Jiim to firmly cement the union 
between the various parts of liis kingdom. In tlie 
introductory fdan { or projet ), Frederick tells what 
induced him to undertake the work — viz. the great 
uncertainty in the law arising out of the want of 
uniformity in the customs ami statutes prevailing 
in the different parts of his dominions, and the ex- 
cessive and costly litigations due to this uncertainty. 
He makes, at the same time, a violent onslaught 
upon lawyera generally, and liopes that one imme- 
diate result of the code will be to restrict their 
number to the most moderate dimensions. Out of 
tills Code Briderie, the existing Allgemeines Land- 
recM of Prussia has grown. 

(2) Code NapoUon. — This is the most celebrated 
of the modern codes. At the time of the great 
Eovolution there was an endless variety of par- 
ticular laws and customs [droit iorit et droit coxi- 
time) jirevailing in the different parts of France, 
entailing great uncertainty and expense in the 
administration of ju,stice, and preventing anything 
like tiue solidity and unity in the nation. It wa.s 
Napoleon's merit that he realised that tlie best 
remedy for this lay in the unification of the law by 
a code wliioh might be made applicable to the 
whole country. No doubt, a good deal bad been 
done towards unification by the preparation of an 
admirable act of ordomiances in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., but they only went a small 
way in rectifying the evils. Napoleon, accordingly, 
gave directions for the carrying out of this project, 
and it was executed with astonishing celerity. _ The 
Code NapoUon, as we noiv have it, was published 
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and pi’oinulgateil l)et^ve^ill ISO! aud 1810. It con- 
sisted of live parts — vi>:. the ‘ Code Civil,’ dealing 
vvith the main hodv of the jiiivate law ; the ‘ Code 
de Procedure Civile;’ the ‘Code de Coiuuierce,’ 
dealing with the laws relating to commercial 
affairs; the ‘Code d’lnstructian Criminelle;’ and, 
finally, the ‘ Code Penal.’ Each of the.se five parts 
was independent of the others, though prepared on 
the same system and governed by a nniformity of 
jdan. In order to prevent absolutely an apjieal in 
any ease to the authority of the old laws and 
customs, it was expressly enacted that if ca&cs 
should occur for which the code had made no pro- 
vision, the judge should decide according to what 
he might consider to he good sense and equity or 
ancient custom — in this respect differing from the 
Pnissian Landi'ccht, which requires that any ques- 
tions unprovided for by it shall be referred 'by the 
mdge to a legislative commission for decision. 
The Coda Napoleon ( or, as it has been re-chiistened 
under the Republic, the Code Civil] remains in 
force as the law of France at the present day, and 
despite many defects in its original cotmtnietion— 
necessitating a large number of interpretative coiu- 
nientaries — it has, beyond doubt, proved a great 
boon to that country. Naiioleon himself is said to 
have been prouder of it than of any of his victories. 

‘ I shall go down to posterity,’ he said, ‘ with my 
code in my hand.’ But probably the best test of its 
excellence is that it has been (in whole or part) 
the model for a large number of continental CQcle.s ; 
as, for examiile, those of Bekrium, Italy, and 
Greece. So also in the Rhenish provinces, upon 
whieli it was originally imposed by force, it remains 
to this day the basis of legislation. 

(3) German Codes . — Prior to the constitution of 
the present German empire in 1871, two important 
codes of the German commercial law had been 
piepared and adopted by the North German Con- 
iederation, These were the IVcchsel-Oidnuiig, 
eodifying the laws relating to hills of exchange, 
which was published in 1818, and the All(/emciiies 
Handckijescizbiirh, ocidifvhig the whole commer- 
cial law, exclusive of hills of exchange and bank- 
ruptcy. which was published hi 1861. Since 1871 
these two codes have been made applicable to the 
whole of the empire, and three other departments 
of the law have since been codified — viz. the law 
of bankruptcy {Kankurs-recht), the law of pro- 
ceduie, and the criminal law. And in 1888 a com- 
mission was sitting at Berlin charged with the 
enormous task of codifying the whole civil law of 
Germany. 

(d) United States Cades. — In most of the states 
codification, _ either of the whole law or of particular 
branches of it, has been clfeoted. At the same time 
it is noticeable that in one or two of the states the 
expediency of codifying the private law is still 
much controverted. This is particularly the case 
witli the state of New York, where in 1857-65 a 
draft civil code was prepared (mainly by the dis- 
tinguished jurist, Mr Dudley Field), hut tlid not 
receive the sanction of the legislature. This draft 
civil code has, however, been adopted by California 
and Dakota. 

(5) British and Colonial Codes The only result 

in the way of codification achieved in the United 
Kingdom is in the department of the law which 
relates to hills of exchange ( including promissory- 
notes and cheques). By the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, the statute and common law of the 
three kingdoms relating to this important depart- 
ment of mercantile jurisprudence was in great 
measure reduced to the form of a code. This 
enactment is, perhaps, not a complete code in the 
strict sense, seeing that it does not profess to 
entirely shut the door of the common law in ques- 
tions affecting hills— decisions prior to the Act 


being still authoritative so far as they are not 
inconsistent witli its expre.'^.s provisions.’ But in 
other respects it fulfils the proper requirements of 
a code. Having been drafted with much care and 
skill, it has, since it c.aiue into force, proved of 
great value and henelit to the mercantile com- 
munity in the way of diminishing litigation and 
otherwise. Efforts have been and are now hoin" 
made by law-ref onner-s ( prom iuent among them heiim 
Lord -Justice Steplien) to liave other braneliQs o'? 
the law codified, and more particularly the law of 
evidence and the law of crimes, and criminal pro- 
cedure. As regnuls British posse.s.sion.s it may just 
be observed that an e.xoellent code exists in Canada, 
aud that in India several hranclieB of the law have 
been codified by the celebrated Anglo-Indian code.s, 
The criminal code of India was drawn up in the 
year 18.37 under the auspices of Lord Macaulay, 
though it was not promulgated till 1860. 

Codeine, an alkaloid obtained from poppy- 
heads. See PorPY. 

Codex (Lat., ‘manuscript,’ pil. CODlCEi? : see 
Code), the name appilied to ancient manuscripts, 
as of the clas.sics or of tlie Scriptures. Of tlie latter 
class the four great Uncials (q.v.) are the Codex 
SinaVtiens, di.seovered in 1814 and 1859 in the mon- 
astery of Mount Sinai by Tiscliendorf, and the 
Codex Vaticnniis, both of the 4th century ; and tlie 
Codex Alexaiidi'imis (see under Alex.Indiua) 
and Codex Eiihraemi of the 5th century. All four 
originally contained the Old and New Testament 
complete, _ lint none are perfect copies, while tlie 
last, besides liaving great lacume, is almost 
illegible. See Palimpses'I’. 

Codicil (Lat. codkillus, dhnimilive of codex), 
a supplement to a will, whereby anything omitteil 
i.s added, or any change deman'ded liy the altered 
circumstances of tlie testator or the heiiclioiaries, 
is effected. A codicil is authenticated in the same 
manner as a will, and possesses the same privileges 
when holograph, or written by tlie hand of the 
testator himself. See Will. 

Codilla is the coarsest part of hemp and also of 
flax, sorted out and separated from the rest. 

Codlill Ulotll [Carpocajua pomonuna), the 
motIiwlio.se larvre cause the ‘worm-eaten’ apples, 
which fall prematurely off 

. Cod-livev Oil is generally obtained from the 
livers of the common Cod (q.v.), hut likewise from 
allied specie.s, a.s ling, dorse, coal-Il.'sh, torsk, &e. 
In these fish the Adipose Tissue (q.v.) containing 
oil is almost entirely confined to the liver, in which 
they agree with the shark tribe, whilst in other 
fish, as in the herring and salmon, the oil is diffused 
oyer the entire structure of the animal. The .sup- 
plies of medicinal cod-liver oil used to bo derived 
mainly from Newfoundland, hut Norway now .sup- 
plies the hulk of that used in Great Britain, The 
most famous of the Norwegian (isliiiig-grounds is 
that of the Lofoden Islands, On the oiitcr shore, s 
of these islands inuiieiise skoals of fish begin to 
arrive in Deeeniher, hut owing to tlie storins to 
which the coasts are liable, only a comparatively 
small nuiiihev of boats (some 800) engage in the 
fishing. Later on, in the beginning of January, 
the fish pass in between the islands and enter the 
calmer waters of the Westfjotd to spawn. Then 
the fishermen, assemhling in immense imnihers, 
catch the fish by net or baited line. A good catoli 
for a boat, with a crew of live men aud a hoy, 
is from 600 to 1200 fish ; and some idea of the im- 
portance of this industry is obtained from the 
fact that in a single year these fisheries alone 
employed 4000 vessels, with a crow of 27,000 
men, the catch amounting to 25,000,000 of fish. 
The fishing-grounds being near the shore, the 
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are at once cleaned, and the livers re- 
moved. Tliese may he treated in different ways, 
the various q^ualitiea of cod-liver oil being the 
result. The line.st oil, known as ‘non-freezing 
pale oil,’ is obtained by warming the livers by 
inean.s of .steam heat, when the oil separates, and is 
either removed by straining or by allowing it to 
lloat to the surface. It is then cooled to 14“ ( - 10° 
C. ), and filtered, eitlier hy mechanical pressure 
or in the u.sual way. A white tallow-lilce sub- 
stance remains in the flannel lilter, and a bright 
cod-liver oil passes through, which is now capamle 
of being exposed to frost without turning turbid. 

In the case of those lislreries which are situated 
at some distance from the .shore, the Hvei-s are 
placed in tanks, till a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, with the result that partial putrefaction 
takes place. The oil obtained in this way is of 
a dark-brown colour, and possesses a nauseous 
empyreuniatic taste. 

A still eoai'.ser variety is manufactured for u.se in 
leather-making. In it the livcr.s of the cod, herring, 
haddock, &o. are indiscriminately used, a very 
flsliy-tasted oil being tile result. 

It will be seen from the above that the different 
varieties of cod-liver oil may be produced from the 
same livers. Thus, that obtained by pressure or 
steam beat from fresh livers is the freest fiom taste 
and colour, while the oil hecoiues darker and darker 
as the livens become less fresh, it has been sup- 
posed by some authorities that tlio dark-hrown oil 
is the more oflioaeionsj hut others liiul no dillerencc 
in actual practice, while the pale oil can alone be 
tolerated by dolieato stomachs. Cod-liver oil mainly 
ooiisists of oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids, in com- 
bination with glycerine. In addition to these, 
aaduin, a substance of biliary origin, but possess- 
ing no recognised medioinal virtues, is pnesetit 
along with iodine and bromine. Some _ have 
asorioed the virtues of cod-liver oil to the iodine or 
bromine, but as the iodine is only present in the 
proportion of 1 part in 2000 parts of the oil, this 
view seems unteiiahle. Soiiietiinos _Lhe_ oil is adul- 
terated with spurious oils, to which iodine has been 
added, and tins may be assumed if the proportion 
of iodine e.xcecds that slated above. There are 
unfortunately no chemioal tests that can with 
certainty detect the presence of other oils, although 
there are tests which distiugiiiah liver-oils from 
those of other origin. Thus with nitric acid, cod- 
liver oil yields a purple colour, changing to a 
hrown ; while a drop of sulpliuilc achl proauces a 
violet colour, soon changing to hrowuisli red. In 
order to prevent it from becoming rancid and lishy- 
tasted, it is well to keep it secluded from the air. 

Cod-liver oil i.s at pre,sent one of the most import- 
ant remedies in the Materia Medico. A.lthoug_h 
possessing a high reputation on the Continent, it 
was not till 1841, when Professor Hughes Bennett 
(q.v.) of Edinburgh wrote a treatise on it, that 
it c-ame into general use in Britain. _ It is most 
valued in cases of pulmonary consunqition, chronic 
rheumatism, and gout, besides all diseases of a 
scrofulous nature. In all these it is, however’, 
useless to expect good results unless the i-emedy 
lias been regularly taken for sevei’al weeks. 
Its mode of action is uncertain. While .soiiie 
hold that it merely acts as a nutrierrt, it is 
certain that pork-fat, butter, and other digestible 
oils, do not have the same speeilio action that 
charaoteriso.s cod-liver oil. It is given in doses of 
from half a teaspoonful to one tablespoonful tbree 
or four times a day, and it does not seem that 
excessive doses, such as a cupful or more, are of 
any real benefit, while they are a severe strain on 
the digestive organs. 

As its peonliar flavour is very repulsive to many 
patients, various devices have been adopted to 


render it more palatable. Tlie addition of a trace 
of sulphuric ether, while rendering it more easily 
digested, does not improve the flavour. It may, 
however, he made into a jelly with isinglass, or be 
taken floating on the surface of porter ; wlrile in 
the form of Emulsion, of which many varieties are 
in the market, the flavour is more or les.s skilfully 
disguised. Most druggists also keep gelatin 
capsules, containing from orre to one and a half 
teaspoonfiil, which are easily swallowed. 

Co<logllO, a town of Northern Italy, 17 raile.s 
SE. of Lodi hy rail. Pop. 89.35. 

Codrlllgtoil, Sin Edwaud, a Britisli adnriral, 
was born of a good old Gloucestershire family, ‘27th 
Apiil 1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 
he was lieutenant of Lord Howe’s flagship, and 
took a ])rominent part in the action off Ushant 
on the glorious 1st of June. At Trafalgar, in 
1805, lie was captain of the Orion, and leader of 
a squadron. Hu afterwards served in the North 
Sea, in Spanish waters, and in North America, 
and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 1821. In 
1826 he ivas appointed commander in-ciiief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in that capacity 
took the leading part in the battle of Navarino 
(q.v.), wliich destroyed the Turkish navy. In 
reward for this victory he received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, with Bu-ssinn and Prench 
ordeis; but the battle being considered an ‘un- 
toward event,’ Codringtnn was recalled. He 
attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 
ISlfi, and in 1839 was appointed commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth, He was M.P, for Devon- 
port from 1832 to 1839. He died April 28, 1851. 
The ‘Narrative’ written to prove that at Navarino 
he had not exceeded his instmetinns, is printed in 
the Meiiwtr hy his daughter. Lady Bonrohier ( 2 vols. 
187.3).— His son, Gener-il Sir William John 
CODRINGTON, G.C.B. (1804-84), was commander- 
in-ehief in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. 
—Another son, Admiral Sir Henry John Cod- 
RINGTON, K.C.B, (1808-77), took part in the 
destruction of St Jean d’Acre, and served in the 
Baltic in 1854-55. 

€o(h’llS, the last king of Athena, was the son 
of Melauthus, and according to Greek legend, 
sacriliced his life for his country about the year 
1068 B.C. A war raging between the Athenians 
and Dorians, the oracle declared that the victory 
should belong to those whose king was slain by the 
enemy ; ■whereupon Codrns, attiring himself as a 
peasant, entered the Dorian camp, and having 
picked a quarrel with some of the soldiers, con- 
trived to have himself slain. Sec Archon. 

Coiillicientt the nnmerical or literal factor 
prelixed to an unknown quantity in any algebraic 
term. Tims in the expression cij; - 2lii/ -t v3 - 
{a + 5)!/ there are four terms, and the coefficients 
are, in order, a, 26, V3, and (a -l- 5). A special 
and very important instance is found in the plirase 
Biffwantial Coefficknt (q.v.) of a given fuiietion 
with reference to one or more of the variables 
involved. In the theory of equations, also, coeffi- 
cients play an important part : thus, in the cubic 
3 ? + CM? bx + c = 0 , we know that (supposing 
the 3 roots are p, q, r) p + q -f r = - a, pq + qr 
+ rp = b, and pqr = - e. 

Coclioorii, or Cohdun, Menno, Baron van, 
called the Dutch Vauhan, was the son of a captain 
of infantry, and horn near Leeuwarden in 1641. 
He studied fortification and mathematics at 
Ei-aneker, and already captain of a company in Ids 
sixteenth year, he greatly distinguished liimsolf at 
the siege of Maestvicht, and in various battles. At 
the siege of Grave, in 1673, he demonstrated that 
the small portable mortars named after him might 
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lie aclvantageouhly einiiluj^ed. Coehonin covered 
himself ■\vitU honour at Senef (1674), hefoie ICaibois- 
iverth (1689), and at Fleuriia (1696). He fortitied 
Niiraiir, and defended it against "i’anhan in 1692; 
besieged tliat fortress in 1695, and retook it ; u as 
apjiointed lieutenant-general and direetor-iu-chief 
of the Dutcli fortilications, and fortilied several 
towns, of whicli llergeu-op-Zooni was considered his 
luasterjiiece. In the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion he defeated the French more than once, and 
took Huy and Liinhurg. He died at the Hagne, 
on his way to ineet hlarlhorough, Marcli 17, 170-1. 
He left tn'o important works on fortification. 

CoehorilS — named from the military engineer 
wlio intiodiiced them — are small bronze Mortars 
(ipv. ), j ewt. in weight, and of 4^ inches calibre. 
Being easily carried, they are useful in sieges, to 
annoy ivorking parties, ami in situations rvhere 
guns cannot be employed, such as the attack of 
hill-forts in India. 

Ciclcilterata, the technical name for tlie 
.second lowe.st alliance of many-celled animals. 
The class includes ( 1 ) locomotor types — jelly-fisliea, 
SMimining hells or medusoids, colonial medusoids 
such as the Portuguese Man-of-u'ar, and extremely 
active organisms known as Ctenoiilmres ; (2) tubu- 
lar forms or ‘ polyp.? ’ ( mo.stly fixed ) — the common 
Hydj-a, the compound Hydiuids or zcio]ihytes, tlio 
.sea-anemones, compound sea-anomone-like types 
such as Dead-nien\ Fingens, and limy or eoinl 
inodificationa from all these. The two lynes, 
medusoid and polypoid, are insepiarably liiiKed 
together by real tliough not obvious reaemhlance 
in structure, and by the fact,? tliat many swimming 
hells are only_ detached and modihed reproductive 
members of fixed zoojihyte colonies, and tliat a 
lixed polyiioid stage noours as a chapter in the life- 
history of some common jelly-fishes. 

General Characters, — ( 1 ) The Cmlenteratos are 
nearer the primitive two-layered sack-liko ancestral 
form, the Gastriila (see FMDnyoLOGY), than arc 
liiglier animals; (2) tliey are nulinlly syiiiiiielrical 
ill almo.st all cases, that is, they are the same all 
round, and a line drawn vertically tliroiigli the 
body of Hydra, Sea-aiieiiioiie, or Jelly-fish eorre- 
siionds to the long axis of the giistrula; (3) they 
do not po.sse&s any body-cavity distinct from the 
alimentary tube; (4) they have not a disUiictly 
developed tliiid or middle layer of cells, as in 
higher animals; (5) there is an almost constant 
presence of oH'ensive stinging cells; (6) vegetative 
multiplication by budding is very common, and 
division of labour is frenueiit in the resulting 
colonial organisms ; (7) the life-history often illus- 
trates Alternation of Generation.? (q.v.); (8) ‘coral’- 
forms occur abundantly by the formation of limy 
‘skeletons ' in various passive tyjies. 

Classification. — (a) The Hydroids and the swim- 
ming hells often associated with them, the jelly-fish 
proper, colonial locomotor colonies like the Iknd.u- 
guese Man-of-war (q.v.), the limy Tlydrocorallinai 
(see MilIjEPOKes), &c., are grouped together 
as Hydrozoa, (S) The Sea-anemone and Head- 
men’s Finger types, with their associated ‘corals,’ 
form the division known as Aotinozoa (q.v.). (r) 
The climax of activity is represented by the Cteno- 
ihora (q.v.), such as Berde (q.v.). For details and 
ossil forms, sec separate articles. 

Habit of Life, — Five or six Coolenterates, in- 
cluding the common Hydra, are fresh-water 
aniraalB ; the others are marine. A few are para- 
sitic. llost of the active forms are found in the 
open .sea, near the surface, hut some live at great 
depths. The sedentary forms occur at all depths, 
and are often anchored on other animals, which 
they pnietiines mask. The food of tlie gi'eat 
majority consists of small organisms, in the seizure 


of which the almost cuiistant tentacles and .sting- 
ing cells are very important. 

llelationsldps. — I'or tlie connections between 
Hydra and the compound zoojdiytes, between the 
polypoid and medusoid types, botween the medii- 
soids and tlie Purtugnese Man-of-war order, be- 
tween medusoids and Ctenophore.s, between ,Sea- 
aiieiiioiie.s and the sessile type e.xhibiteJ in the 
life-hi-story of some jelly-lislies, see separate 
articles (Ankjione, Bciioi!, Cok.vl, CTENoruoiu 
HvnnoiD, Jelly-fish, &o.). ’ 

Pcdujrcc . — Tlie aiicestial Cmlenterate iviis prob- 
ably gastrula-like. Modification has taken two 
main directions of increasing activity and increas- 
ing fixedness. The chi.ss as a wliole probably arose 
aiiart both from the lower Sponges and from all 
the liigher niiiiuals. See Huxley’s Anatomy of 
Inocrtcbratcs, and other general winks of Claus, 
Oegenhaur, liolleston and Hateholt Jnck.soii, Zittefi 
■kc., and iiioiiograiiha noted under special articles. 

Cedes tiiiiLS. See (Jele.stine. 

C<dc-Syria ( ‘ Hollow Syria’), now called by 
the natives Fl-Biikft’a, ‘tlie deep plain,’ a valley 
of Syria, extending between the ranges of the 
Lehanoi! and Anti-Lebanon. It is 1706 feet above 
the .sea, and is ivateied by the Oroiites (now El- 
Asi). Above tlie valley stand the ruins of Baalbek. 

Coi'lisic Axis. See Aorta. 

Ctt^liobitcs (Gr. koinos, ‘ eoiiiimm,’ and hius, 
‘life’), the naiiio given to thoso iiionkH who live 
together, in contradistinction to anchorites or 
hermitS), who withdraw from all society, and live in 
a solitary fashion. See Monaoiiism. 

CiKiiiirus. Geo Bl.vi) 1 ier-\\’'urm, Cestoid 
'W oitai.s, Tarewurm. 

Coffee (Turkish qahveh, from Arabic qahmh, 
originally nieaiiliig ‘wine’). TIiIb well-known 
beverage is an infusion of tlio roastud seed.? of the 
coflee-tree {Coffca Aruhicu), a native of Ahyssiiiia, 
Arabia, and many iiarls of Africa, and luituraliseil 
in many of the tropical conutrics ooloniHcd by 
Europeans. There are some twenty speeies of 
Cojficu, hut few of tlioiii soem to jios.sc'ss valuable 
pr'opeikics; the seeds of C. Manriiatnu, jireparod in 
the same way, are hitter and sliglitly eiiietie. The 
genus belongs to the natural order Ciiichonacoa'. 
It has a tuliiilar 4-5-cleft corolla, and a .succulent 
fruit containing two ccll.s lined with a eartilagimnis 
iiieiubraiio, ami each containing one seed, 

In a ivikl state, it is a slender true of 15-25 
feet Iiieh, with few liranclios ; in oiiltivatioii, 
it is selcloni allowed to beeome more than 6-10 
feet high, and is made to assume a sort of 
pyramidal form, with horizontal liranchos almost 
fiom the ground. The leaves are evergreen, 
opposite, very shining, oblong, and leathery ; the 
(lowers are small, clustered in tho axils of the 
leaves, and snow-white ; the whole ajipoaraneo of 
tho tree is very pleasing ; and tho smell of tlie 
Bowers is delicious. 'The fruit, ivhen ripe, is of a 
dark-, scarlet colour, and tho seeds are .semi-olliptio 
and of a horny hardnesa, 'The seeds are commonly 
hut incorrectly termed cojf'cc beans, or, still more 
incorrectly, eojfcc berries. 

The cofi'ee-troo succeeds only in countries where 
the average temperature of tho year is about 
64-70° F. In Peru and Quito it i.s acclimatised 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, whore, however, frost 
never occurs ; but ns it delights in a moist atmo- 
.sphero, it nowliorc thrives hotter than in trojiical 
islands. In the hothouses of Britain tho colfoo- 
tree frequently llower.s and the fruit ripens. 
Colfec idantations are laid out pretty mncJi in the 
.same way everywhere. In quadrangles, bordered by 
fruit-trees, the colTeo-treos stand in rows ; they are 
pruned, to the same height, and tho ground between 
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them is carefully kept clear of weeds. "Where the 
elhiiate is dry, ahiiudant irrigation is necessary, 
hut the supply of water is cut olf as the fruit 
begins to ripen, in order to improve the aroma of 
the seeds. The tree yields its first eiojr in the 
thinl year ; from a full-grou'n tree it may amount 
to a pound of coffee hean.s. As the eoffee-tree 
continues flowering for eiglit moiiLliSj its fruits 
are at any giv'en time of very unequal riiienass ; in 
tire West Indies and 13rai;ii, three gatherings are 
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therefore made annually. The beans are placed 
on mats or largo lloors sjuiciiilly adapted for the 
purpose, where they are dried by the sun’s rays, 
being meanwhile frequently turned. They are 
passed between rollers to remove the dried pulp of 
the bean, and the membrane wlrich incloses tire 
seeds tlioniRelves. The coffee is afterwards freed 
front impurities by winnowing, and conveyed in 
bags to the seaports. As erpral care is not, how- 
ever, bestowed upon the preparation of it iii all 
places where it is cultivated, tliere are great differ- 
ences in quality and price. 

The earlier history of the coffee-tree is not very 
clear. ColFee was not know'n to the Greeks or 
Itoiuans ; blit in Abyssinia and Etliiopia it has 
been used from time iinmeniorial. In Arabia it 
was certainly in use in the 16th century, and over- 
tire rest of the East in the IGtIx century. Towards 
the end of the l7th century, the cotlee-tree 
was carried from Mocha to Batavia liy Wieser, a 
burgomaster of Aiiisterdam, where it was soon 
extensively planted, and at last young plants were 
sent to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, from 
which the Paris garden obtained a ti-ee. _A layer- 
of this was cai-rieil out to Martinique in 1720, 
where it succeeded so well, that in a few years all 
the West Indies could be supplied with young 
trees. 

The following sorts are pai-ticularly distinguished 
fi-om each other in commerce, il/oc/ta Cojfee, which 
comes from Arabia, and is known by its small gray 
beans inclining to greenish ; J ava or East Indian 
Coffee, wliicli lias large yellow beans ; Jamaica 
Odffee, with beans soinewhat smaller and gi-eeni.sh ; 
Sitrinmi Coffee, which has the largest beans j 
Bouvhan Coffee, with beans pale yellow and almost 
whitish. The devastation of the Ceylon 23laiitationa 
by the leaf disease (see CJiVLOii) has led to the 


introduction of a hitherto neglected variety, the 
Cu^ca Liberieu, or Liberian Coffee, a native of the 
west coast of Africa. It appears to resist tire 
ravages of tire disease which has been so fatal 
to the Arabian variety in Ceylon ; but being of 
coarser charaotei, it is grown only to a very small 
extent. 

The great demand for coflee has led to the 
eiiiidoyuieiit of a number- of cheaper- sub.stitutes, 
of whicli Chicoi-j' (q.v.) root is the best knou-n. 
Of otliei4, dandelion root, earrot, and the .seeds 
of the common yellow iris niav he mentioned. 
They are prepared by roasting like coffee. The 
seeds of Astragalus Bccticus, are known on tire 
eontiuent of Europe as Swedish Coffee, and are 
said to be tire best substitute for coffee yet dis- 
covered. But all these substitutes want the nio.st 
inijroi-tant constitiimit of true coflbe, cciffeinc ; ami 
ai-c thei-ofore very dill'ei-ent from it in their qualities. 
Uronrid coffee is subject to great ailulteiation, as 
will be seen frorii the article Adultukatios. 

In Fi-ance and oilier continental eonntiies, ground 
coffee is largely mixed with caramel or- burnt sugar. 
This is for- the most part iricpaved by skilfully 
i-oastuig the ‘ foots ’ or dregs obtained in the i-elln- 
iug of sugar-. In moderate rpiaiilities it inijrarte 
a flavour- coiihiLler-ed by many to improve tbe infu- 
sion. The so-called ‘ treiich coflbe ' now so largely 
sold in England contains more or less of cara- 
niel — conimimly much more than is desirable, its 
ciiinmercial value being vei-y small. A i-ougli test 
or- indication of this is easily obtainable by diiqring 
a bright silver or plated spoon into the infuBion. 
The caramel infusioii adheres to tbe spoon much 
more deoidetlly tbaii tbe pure coffee infusion, ami 
leaves a darker stain. Infusion of chicory behai es 
similarlv to that of caramel. 

The leaves of tire coffee-tr-ee are used in the 
western pai-t of Suiuatr-n instead of the seeds. 
They are prepared by quick di-ying in a manner 
similai- to tliat in wbieb tea-leaves are prepared; 
and in this state contain even a larger- ju-opoi-tion 
of caffeine than tire coffee beans of our shops. 

Coffee owes its exliilarating and refreshing pro- 
perties to the presence of three substances ; ( 1 ) 
Caffeine (q.v,), whicli occui-s in the roasted bean 
to the extent of f to 1 jiei- cent. ; ( 2 ) a volatile oil, 
which is not present in the raw bean, but is 
developed during the process of roasting to the 
extent of only one jrart in about 60,000 of the 
roasted coffee ; and ( 3 ) asti-ingeiit acids, i-eseni- 
biing taiinio acid, but called calfeo-taunic arid 
caffcic acids. The average composition of iin- 
roasted coffee is as follows -. 


Cuireinc 

LeHuiiiin (vK^etablis Caacine) (q.v.) .13'0 

Gum and 

Cafibo-tannics and Caffeic acUK 6‘0 

Fat and volatile oil 13’0 

“NVondy fibre 34 0 

Ash..., 07 

, Water. * • 

aoo’O 


When the beans are roasted ti]l_ they aasuine a 
reddish-brown colour, they lose 15 per- cent, by 
weight, and gain 30 jrer cent, in bulk ; when 
further roasted till they become chestnut brorvii, 
they have lo.st 20 per cent, by weight, and increased 
60 per cent, in bulk ; wbil.st if the roasting is con- 
tinued till the beams become dark brown, they lose 
25 per cent, in weight, and acquire 50 per- cent, in 
bulk. When the roasting is caiTied too far, more 
or les,s char-ring is the i-e,eult, and a disagi'eeable 
burnt smell ia producetl, which tends to overcome 
the natural iffensant aroma, 

In Britain coffee is usually under-roasted, prob- 
ably in order to escaiie the loss of weight, as the 
roaster is also tire retailer. But in France, in 
Nor-tyay, in Germany, and other countries where it 
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is roasted at home 1)V tlie consume)-, the roasting is 
Cft]Tied to the dark-lii-owii stage. Tlie wiitei', wlio 
has watclied the domestic ]-i)asting of coffee in 
many countries, attiiliutes tlie .superiority of the 
piii-e infusion luado in the.se couuti'ies mainly to 
tUi.s and the use of the fre.shly roasted and gi-oiiml 
coU’ee. Tlie Norwegian peasant usually adds a 
vei'j' .small ipiantity of hatter to the beans while 
roasting in the simple ajiparatiis, like a covered 
.shovel or frying-pan, slie u.ses ; always sliaking it 
while over the lire. Every tourist piai.se.s tlie re.sult. 

Tlie important oifice.s which coffee fulKls are, to 
allay the sensation of hunger ; to jiroduce an e.vliil- 
aiating and refreshing effect ; and, according to 
some antliorities, to diminish the aiiiount of wear 
and tear, or waste of the animal frame, which 
proceeds more or less at every inoineiit. .See 
Nutrition. 

-In endless variety of apparatus have been con- 
trived — some of tlieiii of great eoiiiidexity — for 
preparing coffee for the table. The chief object 
aimed at i.s to obtain the liquor flee from all sedi- 
nieiit. The .simplest and cheapest device is that 
of placing a hag or metal stiainer — by means of a 
suitable rim — in tlie upper part of the eolfee-pot, 
idacing the ground coffee in tliis, and pouring 
lioiling water through it. Or the ground colfee 
niiiy he simply placed in a .sauce]ian or coffee-pot, 
hot water pnuied upon it, and boiled for a few 
minutes. After this the grounds ivill settle down, 
ami the coffee may he poured off fairly clear. 

Many foriu.s or coffee-pot have been devised in 
which atnio.spheric prassurc is applied for foicing 
the liot water through the ground coffee resting 
upon a metal strainer, doing this in sncli a manner 
that tlie water shall all pass through while just at 
the boiling heat, and then shall leave it. 

The question whether coffee should he boiled at 
all, or simply infused like tea by ]iouriiig boiling 
water on it, liaa been much diacuased. The writer 
has observed that in countries where pure coffee is 
used, lioiling i.s practically in fa\-our. This sug- 
gested some experiments wliicli Iiavc sliown that 
pure coffee is improved by two or tluee minutes’ 
boiling, wliile oliicory is rendered bitter and un- 
palatable by such treatment. Wc therefore recom- 
mend tiiat where a .sufficient quantity of nii.xed 
coffee is prepared to render it worth while to take 
the troulile, the chicory should lie separately 
infused like tea, the coffee boiled, and tlie two 
tlien mixed. ,Soyer recunimeud,s that, before tlie 
boiling water is poured in, the .saucepan sliould he 
set dry on the fire, and the powder stirred till it is 
quite hot, hut not in the least hurried. In Trance, 
an equal measure of boiling iiiilk is added to a very 
■strung infusion in making mf& au hut. The chief 
effect of adding cliicory to coffee is to deepen the 
colour. 


It should he understood that wlien milk is addei 
to coffee it should he boiled ; cream may he nsei 
without boiling, Tlie Turks drink it thick witl 
sediment ; some Arabs make a tea-like beveragi 
froiii tlie dried pulp ; tlie .Somali boil the berries Ti 
oil, and soiik maize in the mixture. Raw cofl'ei 
beans aie improv'ed hy age. A large domesth 
stock may therefore he laid in advantageon.sly. 

E.ysENOE OF Coffee is a highly ooncentratei 
infusion, mixed to the consistence of treacle witl 
extract of chicory and burnt sugar, and kept ir 
well-corked bottles. By pouring boiling wafcei 
upon a teaspoonful of tlio essence, a cup of vers 
tolerable coffee may he prepared in a moment. Be'! 
Lester Arnold, Coffee,: its Cultivation and Prolix 
(I8SG)j C. G. W. Lank, Coffee: its Culture am 
Lonimcrce in all Countries (1888). 

Coffee Bug [Coccus or Lecanium adoiiidum). 
one of tlie plant lire (see Coccufi), often very 
desti-uetive to coffee plants. 


Coffee-houses were liist licard of in Europe 
at Con-staiitinople, in tlie middle of the IStli cen- 
tury, and arc spoken of a.s among Turkish habits 
liy Burton (1621) and Bacon (1627). They were 
introduced at Venice in 1615. Jacobs, a Jew 
ojieneil one at Oxfoid in 16,")0. The first in Londoil 
was set up about 1662 in Ht Jlichael’.s Alley, Coni- 
liill, by Pasqna Rosee, a Ihignsan. Tlie llainhow 
was the second (16,36). The first coffoe-lion.se in 
Fiance was opened at Marseilles in 1671, and some 
years Later an Anueuian keiit one in Paris. Tlie 
Cafe Procope (1726), the first of the Parhiaii 
liteiary cafes, w'as founded hy a Sicilian, Procopio 
Cultolli. The Itegence became f.avonred in after- 
years by the romantiques. C'olfee-house.s were 
established in Sweden in 1674, at Hamburg in 
1679, and at Vienna in 168, S. In 1675 an attempt 
was uukIc hy Charles II. to suppi'e.ss them hy pro- 
clamation as tlie resort of political agitators. For 
nearly a century they were in England innoli what 
they have remained in France to tlie present clay 
free ami open clubs. Among the most fainons 
■were Gairaw-.-iy’s, where tea ivas Iiist retailed, luid 
Jon.itliaii’.s, botli in Cliange Alley, the latter the 
stock-jolihers’ resort; Dick’.s ; Lloyd'.s (q.v.); the 
Jern.salem, one of the oailiust city irows-rooiiis j 
Don Baltero’s, at Chelsea, with an absuvil museum 
of curiosities ; St James's, the resort of tlie fVliigs 
from the reign of Queen Anne to the clo.so of George 
III. ; and AVills's, tiie iiredece.ssor of Bntton’.s, and 
the resort of Dryileii. Addison and .Swift patron- 
ised Button’s. Other coff'co-iionseH -were Tom’s 
in_ Birchiu Lane, Cornliiil ; tlio Bedford, 'I'oin 
King’s, and the Piazza, in Uoi-ciit Clarderr ; the 
Cliaiiter in Paternoster Roiv ; and Child’s in St 
Paul’s Churchyard, Cocoa and chocolate houses 
were coffco-honses under other nanies. 'Tliu 
modern philanthropic ooll'eo-tavern systom ■\vas 
first promoted hy Mr and Mr.s Hind Smith in 
1867. In 1875 a number of cocoa-lionsQ.s were 
started in Liverpool, and at the present time about 
four hundred temperance colfee-honses, owned by 
public companies, are prospering in i-arions towns 
of Great Britain. Alodern cofi'ee-house.s are eating- 
rooms without exci.se license.^, and French eafiis- 
cliaiitants merely musie-lialls, 

Cuffcrduui, a watertight structure n.sed in 
engineering for excluding tlie water from the foun- 
dations of bridges, quay walls, &c., so as to allow 
of their being built ifry. Cofferdams are generally 
formed of timber piles driven close together (called 
sheeting) in tw'o or more roivs, according to the 
depth of water and the nature of the bottom ; the 
space between the rows, ivhicli may vary from 4 to 
10 feet, being spooned out, down to the soliil and 
impervious bottom, and filled U)) with clay puddle, 
Sometiiiies they are made of only one row of pile.s 
of the full height, caulked above low-water, with a 
low or dwarf row outside to confine the jnuldle up 
to that level, or, where there is no wave or current, 
with a mere hank of clay tlirowri against tlie out- 
side ; and eccasionally the upper work is foimed of 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and 
caulked in the joints. VTieii the bottom is rock, so 
as to prevent piles being driven, and i.s imt much 
below low- water, cofferdam.s arc oceiisionallYforineil 
of two .stone ivalLs, with a .space between filled with 
clay._ Cofl'erdams require to he stronglj^ sliored 
within, to prevent their being forced inward.s hy 
the pressure of the external water ; and tlio roii’s 
of piles require to he strongly bolted together, to 
resist the pressure of the clay puddle, which oilier- 
wise would hurst them. This method of founding is 
now seldom practised ; it is costly and obstructive 
to the stream. 

In the construction of tlie Victoria Eiiihankmenb 
on tire river Thames, between Blaokfriars and 
Westminster Bridges, Li mile in length, the cofi'er- 
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ilaiiw wcve CDiistriicted of 'wrouglil-ivon (Jiii’^snns 
(i].v.) or boxob, in foi ortlinavy timber 

(lams; on tlic au^fi^estlon of Sir Joseph Baralgette, 
in order to eti'ect a sa\’iiig by iisiiif; the same 
caissons two or three times successh’ely in diilereiit 
parts of the dam. The caissons ere oval, 12^ feet 
loll'', 7 feet wide, joined end to end, and made 
watertiolit at tlie joints by felting. In about two- 
tliirds of tlie length of the embankment, 195 caissons 
wore employed. 

Coffev-fhsh ( Osiracio )! ), a peculiar genus of 
bony lishes in the small older Plectognathi, and in 
the family Helerodenni, which also includes the 
file-fishes. The body is inclosed in a firm box 
formed of hexagonal bony scales fitted into one 



another like a mnsaio. The snout, the liases of 
tiie fins, and the end of the tail are the only soft- 
skinned parts. Over a sooic of spoeies are known 
from troiiical and aulitiopical seas. The liest- 
Joiown form is 0. guadriconih from the tropical 
Atlantic. See Glohe-fish, and Scjn-fi.sh. 

Cotlin (I jat. cogihiniis, Clr. knphinos, in hotli 
languages signifying a basket, eofler, or chest, hut 
never a coffin). Coffins for the bodies of tlie dead 
constructed of wood are known to have been used 
in prehistoric times in ISnvope, Tiio earliest form 
of the wooden cotlin is simply a suitable length of 
an oak-tree trunk split, and hollowed out for the 
reception of the body. Two such coffins contain- 
ing the skeletons of a man and a woman of the 
hi'onze age, with tlieir clothing undeeayed, and 
their weapons, are preserved in the nm.senm at 
Copenhagen. The U'ouden eoffin.s of tlie iron age 
were .sometime.s of tree trunk, s, and at other timos 
of heivn plank, s fastened with olinlcer naihs. From 
llede we learn that the Saxon.s ocoa.sionally em- 
ployed wood ; hut tlie conimon peojile, both then 
and in the .sub-sGrpient Norniiin and English eras, 
were .simply wrapped in clrjth, and ,so put into the 
ground, Tlie same onstom seams to have been 
followed witli monks down to a comjiaratively 
recent period, and is still in use among the poorer 
classes in the East. Hee EMiiALiuiNG. 

It has been keenly disputed aimmg.st scholara, 
whether it was more usual with the Greeks to bnry 
their dead or to burn them (see Bueial); hut both 
customs nmjuestionahly prevailed. Greek coffins 
were called by various names (soroi, piidoi, &c.), 
and composed of various materials, the most com- 
mon bemg baked clay, or earthenware. Their 
forms also varied. In Rome the ancient practice 
was to hni'y the dead, not to burn them ; though 
under the Empire, and previous to the recogiri- 
tion of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost irnivei'Hal. The coffin in Rome was called 
wca or loculus, and was frequently made of 
atone, sometimes of a peouliar kind of stone 
hi'onglit from Assos, in Ti'oas, which was said to 
consume all the body except the teeth in foity 
days, and which, from this eireumstance, was called 
sarcophagus — an eater of llesh (see Saecophagus ). 
Roman .stone coffins, hoth of tire lieathen and 
early Chvi.stian time, have been found in Britain. 
Cremation was repugnant to the feelings of the 
irriniitive Christians, who Iniiied their dead in 
receptacles of stone. These were either hewn out 


of the Kick as in the catacombs, or weic sarcojihagi 
elaborately sculptured nith scenes from Scripture 
liistoi-y and emhlems of the faith. The simplest 
form of stone coffin was that used in iirehistoric 



times throughniiL Europe, consisting of unhewn 
stones set on their edges, so as to cm-er tlie sides 
and ends of the grave, one or more fiat stones being 
tlien laid over tlie body to form .a lid. This form 
of rude .stone cist or cofiiii was contimieil long after 
tlio introdiietion of Cliiistiiinity in most Eiii' 02 iL'iiii 
countries, and many ancient cemeteries, formerly 
regarilcd as pagan and jirehistoric, ai'e now reccig- 
ni.sed as Christian by the orientation of tlieir stone- 
lined giave.s. To tliese succeeded stone coffins, 
wliicli were enimnonly used for pev.sons of the 
higher classes througliont the niidille ayea; .'iiul 
so late as 1080 the antiquary Dngdale was buried 



Stone Coffin, Temple Churcli, Loiidon. 


in a stone coffin. These stone coffins wei'e gener- 
ally of a single block-, comnnmh tapering fr'Oiii the 
upper end. In the hollow for tlie reception of the 
body, there wa.s fi'om the 12th century a part jiecii- 
liariy litterl for the head, and a hole in the hottoni 
to allow of the escape of nioistni'e. Such eoffin.s, 
for the most part, were not buried deejily in the 
earth, and were frequently irlaced so near the sur- 
face that the lids were visible, which, within a 
chnrcli, often formed part of the pavement, and 
were covered wi til elaborate sculpture representing 
crosses arid otlier ornainents. Sometimes they 
were even above tire gi'Oiind altogether, and tlius 
hecanie the originals of the tahle-toinbs and altar- 
tombs of the middle ages. Leaden coffins were 
also occasionally used in the middle ages, as those 
in the Temple Clinrcli in London testify, but the 
alight wooden cases now in coinnion use airpear 
to be of comparatively recent origin. The practice 
of anrronirding the wooden sliell with a coffin of 
lead, and inclosing both in an oak casket, is, for 
sanitary reasons, to he discouraged. Even a 
rvooden coffin, if well iiiade, gi-eatly retards decom- 
piosition, and keeps the process long incomplete ; 
and to remedy this the use of wicker coffins, of 
white or stained osiers, has been suggested. In 
America, horvever, zinc or coqqrer lining and lids 
of heavy French glass are emirloyed by iiniler- 
lakera to render their work as far- as may he air- 
tiglit and indestructible ; and of late years caskets 
of zinc or coirper, and even of iron or rolled 
steel, have come into rise, The modern hexagonal 
form of coffin is peculiar to Great Britain. The 
sides of the American casket are parallel, the errds 
either rorrnded or broken into three panels; tire 
exterior is sornetiiues onrarirented with carved work. 
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\iut is iiim-e commonly covered and diajied with 
broadcloth, velvet, or satin, frinyed and tasseled. 
Expensive wnoils and silvered handles and nails are 
{veqvrently employed : and the lid is furnished with 
a face ylass, which is ‘generally removable. The 
Eiench anil German eoffins follow largely the same 
lines, but without the ornamentation wdiich dis- 
tinoiiislies the American casket. 

CogS’CshJllI, a town of Essex, on tlie Bl.aclc- 
water, 44 miles ME. of London. It has a school, 
founded lij' Sir Robert Ilitcham (1636), reinain.s of 
a Cistercian abbey (1142 ), a good Decorated eliurcli 
(restored 136S), and some manufactures of silk, 
velvet, and lace. It is supposed to have been the 
Roman Crinoiiiitiii, and the remains of a Roman 
villa li.ave been found. John Owen ivas minister 
here. Ralph de Coggeshall, abbot here (1207-18), 
wrote a Chrunirnn Anijlicaniim, (of the period 
1161-1224), edited by J. Stevenson in 1875. Pop. 
88.80. See Bcainnnnt’.s History of Coggeshall ( 1890). 

Co^iac, a town of France, in the department 
of Charente, on an old castle-crowned hill over the 
Cliavente, 42 mile.s SE. of Roehefort by rail. The 
cultivation of the vine and di.stillation of Brandy 
(fj.v. ) form the chief indnstry of the district; in 
the town, casks and hottle.s are manufactiued. 
Fraucia I. was horn here. Pop. (1872) 12,950; 
(1886) 14,0,37. 

Cognate. >See Agn.vte. 

Cognizance, in Heraldry, a Badge (rpv.), in 
tliQ more re.strict6d .sense of that term. 

Cognoscen'ti (Ital., from Lat. eognosco, ‘I 
know"^ ), peraons professing a critical knowledge of 
works of art, and of a .somewhat more pretentious 
character than amateurs. 

Cog'lio'vlt (viz. acfiouem, ‘he liiia confessed the 
action '), in the law of England, is the defendant’s 
written ooiifeasinn that the plaiutitFs cause ag.ainst 
him is ju.st and true. By this confes.sion before or 
after issue, the defendant suffers judgment to he 
entered ag.ainst liiiii without trial, in which case 
the judgment is called judgment by confession. 

_ Cps'. swell, Joseph Ghuen, LL.D,, American 
hihliograplier, bom at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 
1780, .studied at Harv.avd and Giittingen, and was 
professor of Geology at Harvard from 1820 to 182,3, 
when he established tlie Hound Hill School with 
Bancroft (q.v. ). He was for some years editor of 
the New York Hcciew, and, with Hallock and 
Washington Irving, assisted in planning the Astor 
Library, of which he was for many yeara superin- 
tendent. He died in 1871. 

CuhaMtatioii. See Marriage. 

Cohesion depend.s upon tlie molecular forces 
which keep together the parts of liodies, and .are 
insen.sible at sensible distances. In the case of a 
small body these forces are much more efficient in 
keeping the parts together than are the mutual 
gravitational attractions of the parts. On the 
other hand, in the case of a large body, such as the 
earth, gravitation is much move powerful in pre- 
venting rupture than colie.sion. The term adhesion 
is generally, though quite unnecessarily, used wdien 
the cohering particles are dissimilar — as when water 
clings to glas.s. 

-After the parts of a body have been separated, so 
as to form an incoherent mass, the force of cohesion 
may be again brought into action by the applica- 
tion of pressure sufficient to force the particles clo.se 
enough together. Thus two smooth, freshly cut 
pieces of lead can he made to adhere by sliglit pres- 
sure accompanied by a screwing motion. Al.so two 
very smooth slabs of marble adhere, if pressed to- 
gether, so that considerable force must be e-xerted 
to separate them. Barton made a set of cubes 
with surfaces ,so true that, if twelve of them were 


oiled one over the other, the whole scries could he 
lifted by raising tlie upper one. Lead pencils are 
made by applying pressure to porvdered graphite, 
so as to make it cohere. 

Colic.sion Flgiu*e.s. See Surf.vce Texsion. 

CollOCS, a prosjierous manufacturing city of 
.Albany county, New York, on the Hudson, at the 
mouth of the Moh.awk, ,3 mile.s above Troy, and on 
the Erie Canal. It has six large cotton-mills, ami 
some thirty knitting-mills, besides manufactures of 
axes, gas-piping, machines, pulp, pins, thread, &c. 
Pop. (1860) 8799 ; (ISSO) 19,416. 

Oohort, in the ancient Roni.an arniics, u'as a 
portion of a legion, consisting usually of 600 men. 
Generally, there weie ten cohorts to a Legion 
(q.v.). 

€«if(Fr. coiffc, Ital. ruffia, ‘ a cap '), a covering 
for the head in geneial, but more especially the 
close-litting cap of -white lawn or silk, origin, ally 
worn by iSerjeanls-at-Iaw (q.v. ). Like the Jliretta 
(q.v.), it always represented distinct rank .and 
dignity. Its use on all professional ami nfficial 
occasions was both an obligation and a privilege. 
Later it was the cnstoin to wear a .sin, all skull-cap 
of lil.ack .silk or velvet over the while coif ; and in 
the heginning of the ISth century, when tlie f.ashiiin 
of powdered wigs in lieu of natural hair invaded 
the law-courts, in order tliat the badge of the order 
might not be concealed, tlie peruquiers contrived a 
small round patch of black silk edged with wliite, 
to be -worn on the crown of the wig. The notion 
that the coif was a device merely to conceal the 
tonsure of the monkish lawyers rests only on a 
loose conjecture of the commentator Spolman, and, 
tliough carelessly fostered by Lord C'ampheB, may 
he consigned to the same category a.s Hie conceit, 
prcserveil in Brand’s AntigidticSt which doiives the 
head-dre.s.s from a cliild’s caul v'orn for luck. See 
Serjeant Pulling's Order of the Coi/tlSSI). 

Coimbatore, the cajiital of a district of 
Madras Presidency, on the Noyil, 304 miles SW. of 
Madras by rail. It lies 1437 feet above Hie sea, 
is well built and drained, and lias a cool tempera- 
ture that renders it a comparatively suitable resi- 
dpuce for Europe.ans. Pop. (1881) 38,967; pop. of 
district, 1,657,090. 

Coimbra, cajiital of the Portuguese province 
of Beira, on a hill above the river Atondego, here 
crossed by a stone bridge, 1.35 miles MNE. of 
Lisbon by rail. Its streets are steep, narrow, and 
dirty, it.s iiiamifactures confined cliielly to earthen- 
ware and combs, and its interest consists mainly ui 
its historical associations. The place derives its 
name from the Roman Conimbria, traces of udiich 
lie to the south ; it was held by the Goths, and 
from them pa.ssed to the Moors, from whom it was 
finally conquered in 1064, by Fernando the Great, 
•aided by the gallant Cid. Coimbra was the capital 
of Portugal for about two centuries and a half from 
its erection into a kingdom, in 11.39, and many of 
the early king,s are buried in and around the old 
town. Of the public buildings, the most noto- 
-worthy are the older of the two cathedrals, the 
church of San Salvador, and the ruined convent of 
Santa Clara ; across the river is the Quintet das 
Lagrimas ( ‘ House of Tears ’ ), where Inez de 
Castro (q.v.) was murdered. The university of 
Coimbra, the only one in Portugal, was originally 
established at Lisbon in 1288, but was permanently 
transferred here in 1537. It lias five faculties and 
some 900 students, and is still held in repute; 
attached to it are a mn.seum, an olrsorvatory, a 
hotanical garden, and a library of 60,000 volumes. 
Pop. 13, .309. 

Couia, a town of Siiaiii, 20 miles WSW. of 
Malaga, with inarble-quarries. Pop. 10,065. 
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(Joining* Tlie privilege of coining money 
Iiein"' nn excln-iive prerogative of tlie cro^ra, the 
Clime of counterfeiting the king’s money, as it 
«-as called, was declared to be treason, liotli by tlie 
cnimnon law of England and by many statutes. 
In ycotland, there continued to be some differences 
in regard to this crime, even after the Union liad 
e.'ctended the treason laws of England to that 
kini'dom, and prosecutions wore in use to lie laid 
at eomnion law. Tliat practice is now ahandoned, 
ami the laws of the two ciiiin tries were assiiiiilateil 
by a scries of statutes, u'liich are cod died in the 
Act of 1,S61 passed to consolidate the law lelating 
to offences against tlie coin. All such od'ences are 
now prosecuted under this statute. By this act it 
is a high crime and offence, puiiisiialile by penal 
servitude for life, to counforfeit gold or- silver coin ; 
or to colour coin or metal with intent to make it 
pass for genuine gold or silver coin ; or to buy, 
sell, or inijiort counterfeit gold or silver ooiii ; or 
unlawfully to make, mend, buy, sell, nr possess 
instruments n.ssd in fabricating gold nr silver coin ; 
or to convey such instruments out of tlie mint. To 
impair or diiiuuish or ligliten gold or silver coin (.as 
liy clipping or sweating) is punisliable with fourteen 
years. It is an offence punishable witli penal sorvi- 
tiule for seven years to unlawfully possess gold or 
silver taken from any coin ; or to counterfeit copper 
coin; or unlawfully to make, lueud, Iniy, sell, or 
possess instruments for counterfeiting copper coin ; 
or to deal in base llritish copper coin ; nr to utter 
or import base foreign gold or silver coin. Several 
oll'encos of a less heinous nature are dealt with 
in the act. In order to bring tlioso offences witiiin 
tbs limits of the statute, it is not necessary that 
the rosemlilance of the false to the true coin shall 
he very perfect ; but if it be not such as to deceive 
a person ol ordinary obsorvation, the attempt to 
living it into oiroiilation is fraud, and not uttering. 
For false hank -notes, see FonoERY, 

In the United States, the erinio of counterfeiting 
coin or monev is piinishable with line and imprison- 
nieiit at ban! labour for a term of from two to ten 
years; and includes falsely malting, forging, or 
counterfeiting coins or notes, postal money orders, 
postal cards, government stamps of all kinds, and 
government seciiiities, as also importing, posses-s- 
ing, uttering, or passing false coins or notes witli 
fraudulent intent. Mutilating and debasing tlie 
coin is also counterfeiting, Init is not so .severely 
piinislied as tlie making of counterfeit coins. 

For coinage and coins, see Mint, Numismatics, 
Money, Bullion, CuiiBENaY, 

Coir, or Coco.v-nut Fiiiue, is the fibre of the 
iiiisk of the cocoa-nut. The liusks are .steeped in 
water, in nits, for six months, or even for a year, 
and then beaten with a stick till tlie (iliro readily 
separates. The material is largely used on account 
of its strength and wear-resisting qualities for lloor- 
niatbing in positions wliere there is itiuch traific, 
and for making hall and door mats. It is also in 
demand for coarse brushes, for ships’ fenders, and, 
to some extent, for ropes and oaljles. In the Soutli 
Sea Islands, ropes of coir fibre, made by thenatives, 
are extensively used. Coir rope, on account of its 
lightness, possesses some advantages for niaritiiue 
purposes. The Ghamorops (q.v. ) is sometimes 
called the coir-palni. 

Coire (Ital. Ooim; local Ilomanaoh, Quera; 
ancient Cuna Bhmiorum ; Gcr. Chur), a town of 
Switzerland, capital of tlie Grisons, in the valley 
of tlie Upper Hliine, lies in a fertile plain 1940 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by high inoim- 
tains. It is 80 miles SE. of Zurich by rail, and 
.stands on the Plessiir, a mile and a half from its 
junction with the Rhine. It is of importance as 
standing on the great road to Italy by the Spliigen 


Pass, and thus possessing a considerable transit 
trade. The bishop’s palace, and the quarter 
aioiind it, iiiliabited by 2400 Catholics, occupy 
tlie summit of an eiiiinenco, and are separated 
from the rest by walls and battlements, elo.sed by 
double gates. Here stands the old cathedral of 
St Lucius — a Rmiianesqiie edifice dating from the 
Sth century. It contains singular old carving, 
paintings fiy Cranach, Holliein, and Diirer, and 
also, it is said, the hones of St Lucius, a legend- 
aiy British king. The toirn-liall, the Elui'tian 
museum, and two Protestant churobes are in 
tlic lower town. Rniuansoh is .still spoken in the 
vicinity. Coire is a gieat tourist centre ; and wine, 
fruit, and com are prodneed by the country round. 
Pop. (1S80) S8S9. 

Coix. See Jnn’.s Tears. 

OoJntepeijllC, a town of San Salvador, 
Cential America, 15 miles E. of the capital. 
Pop. 41.54. 

Coke is a form of fuel olitaiiiedby the heating of 
coal in confined spaces whereby its more volatile 
constituents are dviv^en off. Caking coal is the 
most suitable for the manufacture of coke, whicii, 
in its principal qualities, is approached hy tlie linril 
anthracitic coals. The process of coking is con- 
ducted (1) in heaiis or inminds, or (2) in ovens; 
hut coke ih also produced in gas retorts, where, 
however, it is merely a secondaiy product. Cok- 
ing in mounds — a metliod now little jiraotisod — is 
<Ione in a way similar to that employed for prepar- 
ing chavcnarfi'nra wood, 'flie coal is huilt up into 
round stacks, around a wide open chimney or 
column, the larger masses heirig placed in the 
centre, and small broken coal outside, the whole 
being coveied with wet coke-dust, except at certain 
air-holes. The mound of coal is ignited from 
above, and burns gradually downwards and out- 
wards, giving off at fiv.st imicli smoko and vapour, 
whicli consi.st mainly of tar-water and coal-gas. 
When the fire ceases to be smoky, the process of 
coking is concluded, nil openings are covered over 
to exclude air and extinguish oomlmstion, and 
cooling of the mound is aided hy drencliing it with 
water. The principle of making coke in coke- 
ovens is the same, but tlie process is much quicker 
and more economical, and the resulting coke is 
better in quality than tliat made in mounds. 
Formerly the beat and volatile gases given off in 
coking were allowed freely to escape, but in modern 
coke-ovens arrangements are made for utilising the 
combustion in one retort to force the heat of an- 
other, liy passing the hot gases in lines around 
contiguou.s ovens. The whole of the gases pass 
from these Hues into a common tine, hy which they 
are carried .away to heat steam-boilers. _ In a 
siinilav way the coal-gas is, from certain kinds of 
oven.s, collected and burned, and the tar-water 
evolved is condensed and used as a source of. 
ammonia and gas-tar products. 

Coke is a li.ard, brittle, porous solid, with a steel- 
gray, somewhat met.allio lustre, and it does not soil 
the fingers when being liaiidled. It is principally 
valued for the intense beat which it gives off in 
combustion, for its freedom from smoke in burning, 
and because it does not become pasty and adhesive 
in the fire. The process of coking also drives off a 
good de.al of the sulphur which may be present in 
Coal, and all the.se properties render coke a most 
valuable fuel for many metallurgical operations, 
and for use where intense smokeless combustion is a 
desideratum. Tlie bigliev the temperature to which 
co.al in coking is submitted, the h.ardcr and more 
valuable is tlie resulting coke, and the beat it gives 
off is relatively more intense. In cbeinic,al constitu- 
tion coke consists of a modified form of graphite 
contamin.ated with earthy impurities from the a.sli 
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present in coal, Coiil yieliL by w'eigbt about 70 
per cent, of coke, n'hicb, hovevei', increases in 
volume in the process of coking by about one- 
fourtb. Coke will absorb about 30 per cent, of 
moi.sture from the air, a eircuiu.stanoe wliicli .sboulil 
be borne in mind in its purcliase .and its use, for 
snch moisture in being driven oil' greatly reduces 
the Ccalorilic value of the snijstanoe. 

Coke, Slli Edwaiiu, jurist, was born of a good 
old Norfolk family, at Milebam, 1st February 1552. 
From Norwich grammar-.scbool he p.as.sed in 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to CHIlbrd’s 
Inn, in 1.772 to the Inner Temple ; and be w.-is 
called to the bar in 1578. His rise was rapid — from 
recorder of Coventry (1585) to meinbcr for Ald- 
borongh (15S9), Solicitor-gener.al (1592), Spe.iker of 
the House of Commons (159.3), Attm'ney-general 
(1394), Chief-justice of tlie Common Pleas ( 1606), 
Chief -justicQ of the King's liencli and pi ivy-council- 
lor (1013). jMc.anwhile he load married twice, lirst, 
in 1582, Bridget Pnstuii, who brought him £30,000, 
and died 27th June 1598 ; ne.xt, nineteen weeks 
later. Lady Elizabeth Hatton, tlie gramldaugliter 
of Ids patron, Lord Bnrgliley. Tlie rancour shown 
by liiiii in the prosecutions of lisse.v and Soiitb.anip- 
ton, Raleigh , and the Gunpowder eon.spir.ator.s ( 1600- 
3-5) lias gained liiiii little credit witli po.sterity ; 
blit from 1606 lie stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national libertie.s, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal cncroaoliment on tlie part of both 
church and crown. He dared to cite Bracton’s 
words to James’s face, that ‘the kin<f should he 
subject not to man, but to God and tlie law;’ 
alone of twelve judges, be resisted the royal pre- 
rogative I and in the Uverlmry case he showed an 
indiscreet zeal to come at the real truth. His 
removal from tlie bench on most trivial grounds 
(November 1617) was .aggravated by a quarrel with 
his wife; .and though ten iiionth.s afterwards he 
was recalled to the coiiiioil, his conduct in parlia- 
ment from 1620 as a leader of the popular iiarty, 
an opponent of Spain and of monojiolie.s, estranged 
him tor ever from the court party. In 1621-22 
lie .suft'eied nine month.s’ durance in tlie Tower; 
still, old thougli he was, he carried his op)iositiou 
into tlie next reign, the Petition of Right (1628) 
being largely his doing. He died .at .Stoke Poges, 
3d September 1634, and was buried at Tittle.sliali 
in liis native county. 

Coke was a great lawyer, withal an lione.st lover 
of leg.ality, but too bitter and narrow-niinded to be 
re.ally a great man. His four (1628-44) 
deal witli tenures, statutes, criminal law, .and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. The first of 
tliese, and most famous, wliicli in 1832 reached a 
19th edition, is tlie so-callod Cohe upon Littleton 
(rpv.) — a commentary that, in spite of its puerile 
etymolomes, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen jiarts ol his epoch- 
making Law Eeport-s weie published during lii.s life- 
time ( 1600-15 ) ; and the whole, translated out of the 
orkdnal French and Latin, fills 6 vohs. in Thoma.s 
and Fraser's edition (1826). Mr G. P. Macdonell 
mentions six minor work.s in his able and exhan.stive 
article on Coke in the Dktionnry of National 
Biography (\o\. xi, 1887). See also the Lives by 
Serjeant Woolrycli ( 1826) and W. Jolinson (2 vols. 
18.37). 

CokC) TuoM-tK, blefcbodifit bislioji, born at 
Brecon in 1747, gi'aduated in 1768 at Oxford, from 
which university he received the degree of D.C.L. 
in 1775. He settled as a curate in Somersetshire, 
hut a conrse of open-air preaching and cottage 
.service.s, initiated after his introduction to John 
Wesley in 1776, brought about his dismissal by his 
rector, and lie joined the Methodists, by whom lie 
was attached to the Loudon circuit. In 1782 he 


became first president of the Irisli conference, ami 
he was elected president of tlie English conference 
in 1797 and 1805. In 1784 bo was sot .apart liy 
AVesley as ‘ siqici'intemlent ' of the societies in 
Anieriea, to whicli country he made nine raiyages, 
the last in 1803, .and wliere his outspoken opjiosi- 
tion to slavery aroused much hostility ; in 1787 he 
induced the American conference to alter Ids title 
to tliat of hishoji. In 1784 Coke had dv.awn up the 
lirst jilaii of the Metliodist foreign mission.?, and to 
this cause he devoted the later years of Ids life 
with untiring zeal anil .skill, retaining to the last 
the direct control of the system he had created. 
He died in the Indian Oce.an on a missionary 
voyage to Ceylon, 3d May 1814. Ho puhlislied, 
besides religious works, extracts from lii.s American 
Jounials (1790), a History of the TFnst Indies (3 
vols. 1808-11), and, with Henry Moore, a Life o£ 
AVesley (1792), intended to forestall AA''hitehoad's 
laliours, with whom the two othor.s, being joint 
literary executors, had dis, agreed. 

Col (Er., ‘neck’), in Geography, is a dejnession 
or pass in a mountain -r.ange. In tliose p.arts of the 
Alps wliere the Freneli langu.age prev.ails, the 
jiasses are usually named cols — as the Col de 
Kaliiio, the Gol dir Giiant, &u. 

Cola Nut. See Kola Nut. 

Colai'tl, jMan.sion, the first printer of Bniges, 
w.as of F’renoli extraction. He i)uhli.slied twenty- 
one works, all in French, save one Latin one ; and 
died in 1484. 

Colkerg, or Kolbeeg, a seaport and watering- 
place of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, on 
the Per.sante, near it.s niontli in the Baltic, 170 
miles NNE. of Berlin by rail. It stands on a hill, 
surrounded with three snlnirbs. Tlio jirincipal 
cliui-cli dates from 1,316. In 1102 Duke Boleslaus 
of Poland vainly besieged Colljerg, which endured 
long sieges in the Thirty Years’ AA'ar, in tlm .Seven 
Years’ AA'ar, and again in 1807, when it was most 
gallantly defended against the F’ronoli. Colherg 
has manufactures of woollens, agricultural machines, 
and .siiirits ; and salmon and lamprey fisheries. 
Pop. (1885) 16,5,)7. 

Colbert, J li.vN B<vi’TI.S'rE, one of the greatest 
French statesmen, w.as horn at Pdieims in 1619. 
Before he was twenty years of .age. he obtained a 
ost in the AA''ar Cilice under Le Tellier, and at once 
egan a very .succe.ssfnl career. In 1651 he entered 
the service of the great minister Mazariu, who 
soon employed him in most important allairs of 
state. On lii.s death-bed Maz.arin warmly recom- 
mended Colbert to Louis XIA''. ‘ I owe J’on every- 
thing,’ Mazarin is reported to have said to the king, 
‘but I pay my debt to your ni.aje.sty in gii'ing you 
Colbeihi.’ It was in 1661 that Colbert hecame 
the chiof-niinister of Louis XIA’'. He found the 
finances in n ruinous condition, and immediately 
heg.an his reform.?. Foufinet, tlie superintendent 
under Mazarin, was found guilty of iinpoverisliiim 
the state by lii.s maladministr.ation, .and imprisoned 
for life. The farmers of tlie state-revenues wore 
forced to yield up the resources of the crown of 
which they had fraudulently posses, sed them- 
selves. Tlie debts of tlie st.ate" Colbert reduced by 
.arbitrary composition. In all tlio dep.artmenla of 
fiuauco he introduced order and economy as far 
a.s he could. So complete and thorough wa.s the 
ch.ange which Colbert cil'ected, that in ton years 
the annual revenue had risen to 101 million livres, 
of which 27 were spent in collection and admini,s- 
tration ; wherea.s, when the management of the 
finances was intrusted to him, tlie revomie 
amounted to only 84 million livres, and 52 millions 
were absorbed in its collection. The financial 
reforms of Colbert, however, only served a.s a 
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Iia^L for a tli(jrou”!i reoryauib.'itloii of the entire 
ailininistration. He took jneassures to improre 
ainiciilture. Cniiiiiierce ^rn.s exteudecl, imtL and 
— includin'^ that of Languedoc — wei-e 2 iiade. 
In every rvay ho soirght to apply the piotective 
system then in vogue to promote the inilu.strie& of 
Fiance. He oiganised miew the colonies in 
Cnnnrla, Martinique, and St Domingo, and founded 
others at Cayenne and Madagascar. He found 
Fiance with a few old rotten ships, and in a few 
years had provided lier with one of the strongest 
ileets in the world, witli well-equippied ai-seuals 
and a splendid hody of .seamen. Colhert im- 
proved the civil code, introduced a marine code 
Ilf laws, and drew up the so-called Code Nnir for 
the colonics. 

While attending to material interests, he did not 
neglect the arts and sciences ; all men of learning 
and genius found in Colhert a gcMierons patron. 
The Academies of fiiscripitions, Science, and Archi- 
tecture were founded liy him. In short, Colhert 
was the patron of iinlustry, commerce, art, science, 
and literature — the founder of a new epoch in 
Eraucc. Ilis aim was to raise the strength of 
France hy developing overy side of the national life. 
In this he entirely snceeeded during the early part 
of tiie reign of Louis XiV., hub his work was not 
destined to last ; the wars of Louis and the ex- 
travagance of Ids court undid all that had lioen 
accomplished hy Colbert. The rigorous order and 
precise nilo.s wViich he established might lie hene- 
ticinl in such hands as his own, hut when abused 
liy a .selftsh or inonmpeleut des]iotism, could only 
have the most mischievous results. Oolhuil died 
in 1G83, bitterly disappointed nt seeing tlie failure 
of his plans for the regeneration of France. The 
people were so oiiraged witli the oppressive taxes, 
lor wliich they hlamcil hiiii, that his corjise had 
to he removed ' from hi.s house by night in order to 
avoid their fm-y. Colhert had indeed carried out 
many mea.snrc.s that were arbitrary ami oppres- 
sive. Ho liad served a do.sjrotio king, who_ posed 
as the repre.sentative of all tliat was fair anil 
beautiful in the government, and left the ilLa- 
gi'eoable tasks of aibninistration to his min- 
isters. Kee his Ldtron, Jnutruc.tions et Mimoircs 
(S vols. 18112-82), and his Life by Olemont (2 voLs. 
1874-), Neymarck (1877), and Uonnlault (6tli ed. 
Toiir.s, 1885). 

Colburn, Zhiiati, a matbematlcal prodigy, 
born in Vermont, U.S., in 1804, disidaycd such 
remarkable powers of oalcnlation that in 1810 his 
father left Vermont to exliibit him. At this period 
he ansivcred correctly such questions as ‘How 
many hours iu 1811 years ? ’ in twenty seconds ; and 
a few years later nuioh more ooinplioated problems 
were solved with equal rapidity. He was shown 
in Great Britain, and for some time iu Paris; 
from 181G to 1819 he studied at Westminster 
School at the expense of the Earl of Bristol. His 
father died in 1824, and he returned to America; 
here he was a Methodist preacher for nine years, 
and from 1S3S professor of Languages in Norwich 
University, Vermont, ivhere he died 2d March 
1840. Hi.s remarkalde faculty disappeared a.s lie 
grow to maidiood. 

Colclicsler, an ancient immicipal and pariia- 
nientary hurough in the NE. of Essex, on the 
right bank of the Colne, 51 miles NE. of London, 
and 12 miles from the sea. It is built on the 
ridge and sides of a promontory, with a port on the 
river at a suburb called the Hytlie, wliich has a 
quay for vessels of 150 tons. It is a towm of sprecial 
historical and antiquarian interest. Before^ the 
Roman conquest of the island it was the Biitiah 
‘Royal Town’ of Cunoboliii (the Cymhelinc of 
Shakespeare) ; and wlion the Emperor Claudius 
126 


liad conquered the .south-eastei-ii part of tlie 
island, he founded a colonia hei-e — tlie lirst Roman 
town in Britain. There are still many remain.? 
of that town. The walls are the mo.st perfect 
Rmiiaii walls in England. Immense quantitie.s of 
pavements, coin.?, pottery, and other remain.? of 
<lome.stie n.se and peiisonal adornment hai'e lieen 
found here. A large cemetery along the principal 
road out of the town has been carefully explored, 
and a valuable collection of sepulchral remains 
found, many of which are in the town museum, 
'riie lower of Holy Trinity Church has all the 
characteristics of Saxon architecture. The castle 
is the largest Norman keep in England. In the 
Norman west front of St Botolpli’s Piioiy the 
Rmnau hricks arc a striking feature ; and all the 
old churches have an intermixture of Roman brick 
ill their walla. The Domesday Survey is very full, 
and gives a complete census of the people. Two 
taxations of the Ireginning of the loth century give 
not only a complete census of the inhabitants, Init 
also an inventory of their domestic furniture and 
stock-in-trade, and present a complete view of an 
English borough of the period. The Protestant 
I refugees from the Low Countries at tlie end of tlie 
16th century introduced the hay and say (baize and 
serge) trade, which became an important manufac- 
ture, and jquead into the neighbouring towns and 
villages, Colchester was one of the eight ‘Dutch 
Congregations’ incorporated by myal license. The 
wars with Spain in the reign of Queen Anne closed 
the markets for these goods, and the trade died out. 
The only important historical event of later times 
was the siege of Colchester, one of the Inst events 
of the Civil War between Charles I. ami the parlia- 
ment. The royalists of Essex and Kent under 
Cioi'iug took possession of the town, and were be- 
sieged hv Fairfax and the pariiaiuentary army from 
the middle of June 1648 till the middle of August, 
when the town, .starved out, surrendered, and the 
execution of Sir Charles Lucas and Sm George 
Lisle, by .sentence of court-martial, created a great 
sensation. 

The chief cause of the prosperity of the town 
thronghont its history has been that it was the 
lirincipal town and natural market of an extensive 
and fertile corn-growing district, inclosed on three 
sides by the rivcr.s ami the sea. It wa.s during the 
great continental wars of the beoinniiig of this 
century, and bas again in later times become, a 
large military depot; and the number of troops 
qnartei'ed Jiere, with their offiocr.s ami their familie.s, 
have contributed to it.s jrro.sperjty. The iishery of 
tire' Colne ami its creelc.s has for centuries been 
famous for the qnaliQ' of it.s oyster's, and has been 
a valuable portion of the property of tire coiqroi'a- 
tiori, to wliich it has belonged from, or even before, 
the Noniiari Conque.st. 'rlioiigh always tire most 
iniportaiit town in Esse.x, it has never been tire 
county town, owing probably to it.s being incon- 
veniently situated too far down in the Es.sex penin- 
sula. Bop. (1851) 19,443; (1881) 28,395, Seethe 
Rev. E. Ciitts’s Cohlmter ( ‘ Historic Town,s ’ series, 
1888). 

Colclicster, CitAiaEs Acnox, Lord, Speaker 
of the Huu.se of Commons, was horn at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, 14th October 1757. He was educated 
at Westminster Soliool ( 1763-76 ) and Clrrist Church 
College, Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Temple. In 1792 his practice was bringing him 
£1500 per annum ; and two years later he received 
the post, worth £2700, of clerk of the rules in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Retm-ned to parliament 
as a strong Tory in 1795, he effected in his first 
session an improvement in the legislation regarding 
temporary and expiring laws ; and it is due to his 
exertions that niunieipal bodies receive a copy of all 
neiv acts as soon as they are pu-inted. The country 
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is mainly indebted to liini for tlie Private Bill 
Office and for tlie royal record comini'&ion, ^Ylmse 
proceedings lie for niaiij' years superintended. But 
liis greatest service was in tlie Act (1800) for tak- 
ing the liist census. In 1802 he was elected 
Speaker, the duties of vvhieli liigh and honourable 
oitiee he continued to di.scharge with as much 
impartiality as distinction until May 1817, when 
ill-health compelled him to re.sign. He received 
a pension of £4000 a year, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Ccdchester, hi.s father having been 
rector of All Saints, Colchester, He died 7th May 
1S29. See his Diary and Correspondence (3 vols. 
1861 ), edited by his sou Cliarlc.s, .second Lord Col- 
chester (1798-1867), who vv'a-s postmaster-general in 
ISoS. 

Corchicuin, a genus of Liliacem, siih-order 
Melanthacem. The species, which are few in 
number, are stemless, with flowers lialf subter- 
ranean like tlie croou.s, the limb of the perianth and 
part of the tube only 
rising aliov'e ground. 
The ilower.s much re- 
semble croens-flovveis, 
but are. readily distin- 
guished by having .six 
iii.stead of three 
.stamens, and three 
style.s instead of one. 
Tlie superior ovary does 
not remain to ’ ripen 
uudergroiuid, hnt after 
the llowering is over, 
rises in the form of three 
little follicles .sliglitly 
adhering to each other, 
on a lengthened stalk. 
The only British species 
is C. auiummle, the 
Meadow Saffron, some- 
times also, but incoi'- 
reotly, named Autumn 
Crocus, which is plenti- 
ful in meadow’s and pas- 
tures in some parts of 
England and of the 
continent of Europe. 
The flowers are pale 
purple ; they appear 
111 autumn, unnccom- 
jianied by any leaves; 
the leaves, which are 
large and broadly lan- 
ceolate, appear in 
spring, when the stalk 
which bears the ripen- 
ing fruit arises amongst 
them. The whole plant 
IS very acrid and poisounu.s, chiefly owing to the 
pre.sence of an alkaloid called Colchicine or 
Culckicia. Cattle are not nnfrequeiitly injured 
by it in pastuies where it abound.?. It is a 
valuable medicinal plant, and i.s administered, in 
small dose.?, to allay the pain of gout and rlieu- 
niatism. Bepeated doses piroduoe vomiting, purg- 
ing, iperease of the urinary secretion, and profuse 
perspiration. The part.? chiefly used for medicinal 
pmpose.s are the oorni ( popularly called the root) 
and the seeds. The seeds are round, brown, rather 
larger than mustard-seed. Other species of col- 
chicum appear to possess similar properties. The 
hermodacfyls of the dniggists’ shop.?, wliieli for many 
centuries have enjoyed an extensive celebrity for 
soothing pains in the joints, and arc brought from ' 
the Levant, are heliev-ed to be the conns either of I 
C. variegatuin or C, hulhocodf aides. C. antumnale , 
is not unfrequent in flower-borders, particularly a 
variety with double flowers. I 




ileadow Kaliron 
{ Culchicwn autumnale) : 
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CoIclliS, a province of ancient A.sia, on the east 
coast of the Pontns Euxinus or Black Sea, situated 
north of Armenia and south of the Caucasus. 
Colchis was famous in Gieek niytholngy as tlie 
land of Medea (q.v.) and the goal of the Argo- 
nauts (fpv.); afterwards it was better known to 
the Creeks as the seat of some colonie.s of the 
Milesians. It was noted for its wines and fruit.?. 
The principal town was Dioscui ia.s ; the principal 
river the Pha.sis. The Colcliians were at one time 
sniijeet to Persia, and sukseqaently to Mithridates, 
king of Poiitus, and ultimately passed under the 
mighty empire of Home. 

ColcotllSll* is the name given by the alchemists 
to the red powder (mainly red oxide of iron) wliich 
remains in the retorts when green vitiiol or the 
sulph.ate of iron i.s calcined. It is u.sed for polish- 
ing glass and the like, and is called crocus by 
artists. 

Oolrt is the term by which we signify a relative 
want of sensible heat. There are tliei’efore no 
determinate boundaries between cold and heat, 
and it is a mere arbitrary diatinciioii to call the 
degree.? of the thermometer below the freezing- 
point degiees of cold. When the atmosphere, or 
any siihstauce which comes in contact with our 
body, is at a lower temperature than the skin, it 
.ahsoi'bs heat from it, and we call it cold. See 
He.\t. 

The phy.siological action of cold on the animal 
organism require.? a brief notice. All animal,? 
(the warm-blooded animals to the greatest extent) 
liave a cei-tain power of maintaining the heat of 
the body, in cleliance of external cold, as has boon 
shown in the article Auimal Heat. This power is 
mainly clue to a nvoooss analogous to combustion, in 
which carbon and hydrogen taken into the system 
in food are made to unite with o.xygen derived 
from the air by respiration. If the combustilile 
materials are not duly furnished, or if the supjjly 
of o.xygen bo deficient’ (as in various diseased con- 
ditions), there must he a de]iressiou of teuijieratnre. 
Now, if the temiierature of a bird or mammal ( except 
in the case of hyhern.ating animals) he lowered 
about 30° below its normal standard (which in birds 
ranges from 100° to 112°, and in mammals from 96° 
to 102°), the death of the animal is the result. The 
symptoms indicating that an animal or a man is 
suftering from a depression of the teuiporaturo of 
the body are — retardation of the circulation of the 
blood, causing lividity of the skin, wliich is followed 
by pallor, in oonsequenoe of the blood being almost 
entirely driven from the surface througli the 
contraction of the vessels ; a peculiar torpor of the 
muscular and nervous systems at the same time 
manifests itself in an iiidi.spositioii to make any 
effort or exertion, and in intense sleepiness. The 
respiiatovy movements become slower ( sec He.si’IBA- 
TION ), and the loss of heat goes on, therefore, with 
increasing rapidity, till tiie fatal limit is reached, 
and death supeivenes. 

In liihernating aniinals (the in anno t, dormouse, 
bat, &c.) tlie power of generating heat within their 
own bodies is very slight, their toinpcratuve fol- 
lowing that of the e.xternal air, so that it may he 
brought down iiearl.y to tlie freezing-point. iSee 
the articles HiBEiiN.vnoN, Stahvatton, Doiimant 
V iT.vi.iTY ; also, for other phononieiia connected 
with cold. Heat, Clihate, I'Tieezinc;, Ice, Tiieh- 
MOMETER, Temperature. 

Great or prolonged atmosphci'ic cold i.s a most 
powerful depressing agent, and i.s a fruitful cause 
of disease and even of death. Whenever the 
temperature of the atuiosphove is .suddenly re- 
duced, and particularly when it is reduced below 
the freezing-point, a considerable addition takes 
pilace to tlie inovtality of the country at large, The 
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etfeets of oold are, in oi'diiiary cirenmstance-^, most 
apparent among the ^ aged and the very young, 
ami among those suffering from chronic disease ; 
init when a very low temperature is long con- 
tinued, even the healthy arc sure to suffer, wlien 
impoverifched so as not to liave sufficient means 
of external warmtli in tlieir Imines. The most 
direct effects of cold are in tlie production of what 
is comniotily called Erost-hite (q.v.). 

Cold is applied in various ways in the treatment 
of disease. In some forms of fever, a cold hath, or 
cold wet pack, is the be.st means of reducing a 
very high temperature wliich of itself threatens 
life. In many infiammations relief is hest obtained 
hy tlie local application of ice, or of a coiled tube 
through whicli cold water circulates. The tonic 
and stimulating effects of a temporary application 
of cold arc familiar in the cold morning bath, or 
the n.sc of cold water sprinkleil on the face of a 
person wiio has fainted. The disease commonly 
termed a ‘ cold ’ has been already described under 
Catabiiu. 

Cold Ci'CSilll is tlie term applied to an oint- 
ment containing' rose-water which is used aa a 
mild ami cooling dres-sing for tlie skin. It may 
he prepared by melting togetlier almond-oil live 
parts, spermaceti one part, and wliite wax one 
part. Three parts of rose-water are then added 
with lirisk stu-ring, which is omitinued till the 
whole is cool, and of a .soft creamy coii.sistuiice. 
As cold cream projitared in this way is liable to 
turn rancid, glycerine is sometimes ^added, or the 
ahiiond-oil is replaced liy white vaseline. Cold 
cream is a pleasant application to irritateil surfaces, 
lirotecting them from the iiilluences of the weather, 
and promoting tlie healing of wounds and chapped 
lianiiB, 

roldstrcanij a town of Berwickshire, 15 miles 
SW. of Berwick tiy rail, on the Tweed, over which 
there is a hue hvidge iiy Smeaton { 171)0). At Cold- 
stream was the famous ford hy which Edward I. 
eutaved Scotland in 1290, and near ■which ho met 
the SoottLsli nohles, to settle the dispute about tlio 
crown of Sootlaud. By this ford also tlxe Soots 
invaded England iu UiiO. Being convenient as a 
Border town, Cuhlstreaiii, like Crctiia (ireen and 
Lamhertoii toll-bar near Berwick, was formerly cele- 
brated for its ehuidestiue marriages. Bop. 1610. 

^ CoRkstreJllll GlUU'il.S, a regiment in the 
Foot Cuards (q.v.) or Household Brigade, the 
oldest in the Britisli army except the 1st Foot, 
now called the Royal Scots. Raised in 1660 hy 
Ceneval Monk at Cold, stream, it was at lirst called 
‘ Afonk’s Regiment ; ’ hut when parli, ament con- 
sented to give a brigade of guard.s to Charle.s II., 
this corns, under the name of Cohlstreaui Guarils, 
was included in it. 

OoUlwato.l’, capital of Braiicli county, Michi- 
gan, 156 miles E. of Chicago, on the Lalre , Shore 
Railway, lias several foundries, flour-mills, and 
manufactorie.s, and a public .school which cost 
§100,000. Poi), (1880) 4681. 

Cole, Siji IlENlty, wa,s horn at Bath, 16th July 
1808, educated at Christ’s Hospitai, and became 
assistant-keeper of the Records iu 1838. He wrote 
much for the newspapers and reviews, and under 
the name of ‘ Felix Summerly ’ pinduced about 
twenty children’.s hooks. He was cJiairman of the 
Siicioty of Arts, did valuable service on the com- 
mittee of the Great Exliibitiou of 1851, was the 
founder of the South Kensington Museum, and in 
1860 became its director. For Ms services on innu- 
merable committees and councils, and in promoting 
valnablo lefoi'iirs, lie w.as made K.C.B. in 1875; 
and he held several foreign decorations. He died 
18th April 1882. See his Autohiogi'aphy (2 vols. 


Cole, Tho.ma.S, painter, horn at Bolton-le-Moors 
in 1801, lemoved to America in 1S19, where he 
became one of the best-known laud.scape-])ainteis. 
In 1830 two of his pictures .appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching toms 
through England, France, and Italy ; hut all his 
best landsoaiies were American, and these, as well 
as his allegorical subjects, are highly valued. He 
died 11th February 1848. 

Cole, VicAT, landscape-painter, was liorn at 
Plymouth in 1833, and since 1853 has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions. In 1870 he became A.K.A., and in isSO R.A, 
Very many of his paintings are Siiri-ey scene.?. 

_ Colebrooke. Hexuy Thomas, the pioneer of 
iSan.skrit scholar, sliip in Europe, wa.slioru iu London, 
15th June 1765, the .son of Sir Geoi'ge Colehrooke, 
banker, and eventually cliairm.an of the hoard of 
directors of tlie East India Company. He was edu- 
cated at liome, and early sliorved a strong disposi- 
tion for mathematical studies. In 1782 liis father's 
influence iirociired him a, wiiter-ship in the Bengal 
service. He was a voracious reader, and his aleit 
mind found it.s relaxation in the change fiom 
administrative to scientilic labour. His duties as 
revenue oftieer at Tirimt led him to make a mimitp 
study of the state of hu.shandry in Bengal, and his 
Rcniark.s thereon (Culentla, 1795, jirivately printed) 
formed so seal ching a criticism of the existing policy 
that the work could not he published iu England. 
At Punicah hi.s legal fuuctinus led him to study 
Indian law and leaiii Sanskrit; and lie began iu 
1794 puhlishiug ess.ay.s on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Asiatic Ecscarchcs of the leoentlv 
founded Asiatic Society of Calcutta. His remm dl 
in 1795 to the magistracy of Mirzapur gave him tlio 
opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of the 
learned men of the neighbouring Sanskrit college 
at Benni'e-s, and with tlii.? ailvantage lie bronght 
out his Di(jat of Hindu Law on Contracts ami 
Successions (translated from the Sanskrit, 1708, 
4 vols, Calcutta), A mission to Nagpur ( 1709-1801 ) 
interrupted his work, and on liis return lie was 
appointed a judge of the new court of appeal at 
Calcutta, and at the same time honorary professor 
of Hindu Larv and Sanskrit at tlie college of Fort 
William. Yet he contrived during this busy period 
to publish the first (and only) volume of his Sans- 
krit Grcdiimar (ISOS), based iqmii Piinini and the 
native conimentator.s, to write his famou.s article.? 
on the Vedas and on the sect of Jains, besides 
many other valuable essay.? for Asiatic Ecseardics, 
and also to supplement his Digest hy Two Treatises 
on the Hindu Law of Inheritance (1810). Before 
this lie had reached the emineiice of a seat on the 
governor-genoral’s council (1867), and rvas using 
his infliienoo earnestly in the direction of adminis- 
trative reform and the encouragement of oriental 
studies. He retired in 1814, and devoted himself 
to scholarly work in England, especially to eastern 
science. Beveral of his essays in Asiatic Eosearehes 
related to Hindu astronomy, meteorology, mathe- 
matics, geology, and botany. He contributed also 
to the Transactions of the Astronomical Society, to 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, the Liiinrean and 
the Geological Societies, as well as, more e.speoially, 
to the Royal A.siatio Society, wliich he lielped to 
found in 1823, His last years were troubled hy 
care, blindness, and muoli bodily suffering, endured 
witli fortitude ; and on 10th March 1837 lie died at 
the age of seventy-two. His translation of the Sun- 
Jehya Kdrika was posthumou,sly edited hy Professor 
H. H. Wilson, His work as a Sanskrit scholar 
poBsessed tlie highest merits of extreme conscien- 
tiousness and caution, scientific accuracy, and a 
stern repression of the tendency to fanciful exaggera- 
tion which marked the early theories of European 
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scholni'.s un Indian science and relij^ion. His life 
lias lieen well iviitten by his son, Sir T. E. Cole- 
livooke (1873), and his immense Ren'ioes to Sans- 
krit scholarslup are lucidly criticised in klax 
3M idler's Binfjmphical (1884). 

Colciiso, John dViLLiAtr, D.D., Hishop of 
Katal, the son of a Cornish gentleman, tvas born 
.at St Austell, .lanuary 24, 1,SI4. He tv.as cduc.ated 
•at St Johns College, 'Caiiihriilge, where he gisadn- 
ated as second wrangler in 1S36, and hecauie 
fellow and assistant-tutor of his college. From 
1838 to 1S42 he was .an as~ist.ant-inastei at Il.arrow, 
and foi tlie next four yoar.s .a tutor at Cambridge. 
Appointed, in 1846, rector of Forncett St IMaiy, 
Hiirfolk, he published Mi^ncUonCuus Exdinplei, in 
Ahjehra in 1848, Plane Trigonrnnch'y in 1851, and 
I'iHuffc Sd-tnons in 18.53, in which .lame ye.ar lie 
was appointed first Bishop of Natal. With that 
energy of character which .alwayss distinguished 
him. Dr Colenso at once began a close ntiidy of 
the native.s and of the Zulu language, .and after a 
time prepared .a grammar and ilictiun.ary, and 
made a transbitiim of the English Prayer-book and 
.a portion of the Bible, printing them in his own 
house. In ISOO he meiiiniialiscd the Aiclihi.shop 
of Cantcihury against compelling tliose natives 
who h.ad .alro.ady moie than one wife to renounce 
polygamy .as a condition to baptism, alleging that 
be could find no wariaiit for such compulsion 
either in the gospel or in the ancient churcli. 
In 18(51 he jiuhlished his Translation of St 
PtiuTs Epidlc to the Poinuns,_ coniincnlcd on from 
a Missinnanj Point of View, in which he objected 
to the clootnne of eternal punishment. He next 
announced that he had become convinced of tlie 
impi-obability of many statements of facts .and 
numbers in the historical hooks of the Bible ; 
and in 18132 there appeared the first part of liis 
work on The Pnitatench and the Booh of Joshua 
Critiralii/ Eyamincd. Thi.s treatise brought down 
upon its writer .an av.alanoho of eritici.sm .and 
remonstrance. He liad called in (pvestion the 
historical accuracy and Mosaic authorship of the 
book.s cited, and his work was cuiidcinned as 
heretical liy amall majorities in lioth Houses of 
Convocation of the province of t'anterbuiy. The 
bishop was entreated to resign hi.s .see by lii.s 
e[ii.scop.al hrethren, some of whom inhibited Iiim 
fi om preaching in their diooe.ses. Tlie second part 
of his work apipeared in 1863, Convocation cen- 
sured liini in the .succeeding year, and lie was 
declared to he deposed froin lii.s' see by his Metro- 
politan, Bishop Gray of Capetown. Ho appealed 
from this judgment in 1865, when the Piivy-council 
declared the deposition to be ‘null amf void in 
law.’ The biabops constituting the council of the 
Colonial Bisliopric.s Fund, however, jefused to 
pay him his income, upon wdiich lie appealed to 
tlie Court of Chancery. On October G, 1SG6, the 
Ma.ster of the Bolls delivered .an elaborate judg- 
ment, ordering the payment of the bishop’s income, 
with all arre.ars and interest, niiless Ins iiccn&er.s 
shonld biing liim to trial for heresy ; but this they 
declined to do. Immediately before Dr Colenso’s 
retuni to his dioce.se in Augaist 18G5, his English 
friends pre.sonted hhu with £3300 as a teistiinonial. 
The Anglican community at the Cape was now 
divided into two camps, .and .although Dr Colenso 
remained the only bishop of the Clmrcli of England 
ill Natal, Bi.shop Gray publicly exoonminnicated 
him, and in 1869 consecrated Dr iV. K. Macrorie 
a.s Bishop of IMaritzbuvg, bis authority practically 
extending over the same diocese. In 1874 Dr 
Colenso visited England to report upon the affaiis 
of his diocese to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to consult with the heads of the church inion 
its relations to the new see of Maritzbnrg. yYhile 
in England he pileaded the cause of Larigalibalele, 


a disposse.-ised Zulu chief. On his letuin to South 
Africa he warmly osjinused the interests of the 
natives .again.st the oppi'e.ssion of the Boers, and 
the encroaching policy of the Cape ollioials. Ht- 
opposed the attitude of Sir B.aitle Frcre .and the 
home government during the Zulu war, ,and 
e,avnestl 5 ’ strove to make peace between the con- 
tending parties. Owing to his e.xertions, Cety- 
w.ayo was allowed to visit England and plead 
for his lights. Dr Cidenso’.s defence of tlie 
aborigimal chiiin.s lo.st him mucli valii.able support ; 
blit tile bishop and his daughter never swervL'il 
from what .seemed to them to be the wisest a.s 
well as the only hononr.able coui.se to pursue 
towards the natives of South Africa. In addition 
to the works already named, Dr Colen.so w.as 
the author of Ten IVcchs in Natal (1855); The 
New Bible Commentary Liieralln Examined (1871- 
74); Lectures on the Peniatenrh and the Moabite 
Stone (1873); and a volume of Sermons (1873). 
His critic.al analysis of the Pentateuch extended 
to .seven iiarts, the last of Mliicli apjie.ared in 
1879. This work was not without inlhienee in 
modifying the view.s of Knenen .and other con- 
tinental commentators, Bi.shop Colenso died at 
Diuh.an, Natal, June 20, 1SS3. He was a man 
of upright and inflexible character, yet gentle 
in demeanour and chivalrous in eoutroveisy. His 
theological ii'orks still iind ni.any readers, while 
his treati.se.s on algebra and arithmetic have Jong 
been text-books in the public schools and uni- 
vemities. See his Life by Sir G. "W. Cox (2 vols. 
188.8). 

ColeoiVtcva. See Bketpe. 

ColopciXJl*. John, was a native of Sussex, 
but, save tliat lie bad .seen imicli foieign sen ice, 
little is known of liini till Ins return for Kent in 
1(540 to the Long Parliament. Tliere be pursued 
a course nmcli the same as Hydehs (sec Cl.MiEN- 
DOK), and ill Jaimavy 1642 was created Chancellor 
of the Exclierincr, a twelvemonth later Master of 
the Bolls, and in 1044 Loid Colepeper. YVitti 
Hyde he attended Prince Clnules to the western 
counties, and from Jersey he brought him to 
Henrietta Maria, to uiiose party he theneefortli 
.attached liim-self. He lived to see the Be.storalion, 
dying on 11th June 1660. He was an aide, far- 
seeing councillor, hut rough and unstable. 

ColersiillO, a seaport in County Londonderry, 
on the rigid bank of the B.ann, 4‘ miles from its 
nioiith, S3 by rail NE. of Loncloiulcrry, and (51 
NAV. of Bclf.ast. It has nr.annfaotm us of fine 
linens, pork-curing, distilling, and important fish- 
eries in tlie liver. The Bnim is liere spanned by 
a fine stone bridge, 288 feet long, which connects 
Colervaine with its suburb on the left hank of the 
river, Waterside or Killowen. A^essels of 200 tons 
can discharge at the qrray — those of greater bni-den 
lie at Portrnsli, 61 miles oil'. Pop. ( 1 861 ) 0230 ; 
(1881) 5899. Until 1885 Coleraine retiinicd a 
member to parliament. 

Coleridge, Hartley, eldest son of the gwc.at 
Coleridge, was born, an eight month.s’ child, at 
Clevedon, iSomei'setshire, 19th September' 1706. 
Very e<aiiy be .showed uncommon parts, and a 
■singular power of living entirely in a make-believe 
world of dieani.s and irn.agination. AVordswortb’s 
lovely and torrebing poem to the child at .six yc.arh 
of age wa.s strangely and .sadly proidietio of lii.s 
after-life ; liardlj- le.ss the concluding lines of bis 
own father’s two poems, The Niyhtingale and Frost 
at Midnight. Hartley was brought ni), after the 
sejiaration of bis pai'ents, by Boutliey at Greta 
Hall, and was educated chiefly at Amblcsifle 
.school. In 1815 he went to Oxford as postmaster 
of Merton College. Hi.s .scholarship was great but 
unequal, and not such a,s to lead to high distiuc- 
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tidiih in tliii ficlioo!*-. His failure after no less 
than tluee atteinpis to yaiu tlie Newdigute (illetl 
him ^YitU ‘ a passionate despondmiey,’ from wliieh 
lie turned for relief to a fatal remedy. When at 
length ho had gained with credit an Uritd fellow- 
ship, lit the olo.sc of his proliatioiiary year he WiOt. 
judged to have foifeited it mainly on the ground 
of iutemperauce. ' Tlie souteneo might be cou- 
sideved severe,' saye. liis luotliar; 'it could not he 
.said to he unjust.’ Unhappily it ruined his life, 
mislied hi.s spirit, and made recovery iuipossihle, 
AVitli .1)300 given liiiii hy tlie college. Hartley .spent 
tlie ue.vt two yeais iu London, then tried for four 
01 live yeais taking pupils at Aiuhlesidc, occusion- 
aily writing fur Uiackiuoud’n next lived 

.some time at Grasuiere, and then went to live at 
Leeds with one liingloy, a puldisher, for whom he 
agieed to write a hiiigriipliieal worlc on the worthies 
of Lancashire and Yorkshiie. Lit these hut thirteen 
lives had already heen wiitten when Biiigley failed. 
These were pnhlished under the titles of liiogntpkiu 
Uurcirlii (1S33) and of of YorLihii'O and 

jAtni'dtshifo (1830). liingloy also printed a .smiill 
loluiiie of hi.s poems in 1833. Hartley no.vt 
returned to Orasmere, the only leiiiainiiig inler- 
inptions to his ordinary life lioiiig two short and 
nut niisueccssful intervals of teaeluug at fiedliergh 
gi'amniai-sdmul. His father, who died in 1834, 
made a spueial provi.siou for him in a codicil to 
Ills will, and his mother’s death iu 1845 made liiiii 
by an aiuiuity completely iiidepoudent. lie con- 
tinued to write jioetry, and wrote a life of Jfas- 
siiiger for an edition projected hy Jlo.von. His days 
weie spent iu littul study, lonely reverie, and wau- 
ilering.s over tlio Lako Uoniitry, ivith, nnliajipily, 
uconsional lap.se.s into iiiteiiiperanoe. The dale.s- 
lueti overywliero treated ‘ Poet Hartley ’ with a 
singularly airaetionate respect, not witimut a kind 
of awe at his earh aiipeiuunce, his alistraeted air, 
bib small stature, prumatuiely white hair, ami 
gentle maiiiier.s. lie loved eliildren ami aninialH, 
and was fondly loved hy them in return. He died 
(itb January l'849, and ivas buried bo.side what was 
•soon to be VVordswortb'a grave. 

Hartley Coleridge', s pmetry falls short of the 
great, but sometimes appruaclics it, ami even 
nearly. It is graceful, tender, and .siucoio, per- 
vaded througlnml with a charm of a nature rare ami 
almost uniipie, altenialely u’iso and idayful, and 
often perfect in the expression of the thoughts 
it has to convej’. Ifo is greatest iu the sonnet — 
a form whieh seems exactly to have heen the 
measure of Jiis powers, or rather of tlie fitful 
penod-s of libs poetic pa.ssioii. Leonard and Snsan, 
a narrative poem in blank verse, and Pronicthcas, 
a (iraniaiic fraginont, are the only poems of any 
length. Ifis 1‘ucnis were collected hy liia brother 
Derwent, with a Meiiioir (2 vols. 1831); also his 
Ebuiujs and Maryinulla (2 vol.s. 1851). 

ColCVidg'C, Loud. John Duke Coleridge {eldest 
son of iSir JoJm Taylor Coleridge, the great poet’s 
nephou', and hiiu.self the hiograi?lier of ICeWe) was 
born in 1821, and educated at Eton and O.xforfl, 
was called to the bar in 1847, and was for some 
years leader of the western circuit. Apjiointed 
recorder of Portsmouth in 1855, he took silk in 
1861, and from 1SB5 to 1873 represented Exeter in 
paiii, ament, where he rvas Solicitor-general (1868) 
and Attorney-general (1871) under Mr Gladstone. 
In 1873 ho heeame Chief- justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Baron Coleridge of Ottevy St 
Mary ; and in 1880 he succeeded Sir Alexander 
Cookbnni a,s Lord Cliief-juslice of England. 

Colcvidsi'c, Samuel T.-vyloe, was born at 
Ottcry St "Mary, Devonshire, October 21, 1772, 
where hia father was vicar, and master of Ihe 
gTaminar-, school. He was the younge.st of ten 


ehildieii of hi-, fatlier’s second marriage. A --ingu- 
lavly precocious child, he had read the Aiahian 
Nights in Ids fourth year ; hut he said of himself, 
‘ I never thought as a cbiUL’ On his father’s death 
lie was sent, in liis niiitli year, to lie educated at 
Cliriat'b Hospital, wliere lie had Cliaiies Lamb for 
a school coiii]iaid(in. He ivas poorly fed, and liadly 
fanglit ; but lie plunged with eagei'nc.--s into a whole 
library of literature, and lead Iloiuer and Virgil 
for the meie pleasnie of it. Reniaiiiiiig at Christ's 
for eight years, he heeame head of the .schiml, and 
showed a remailcahle capacity for a.ssiiiinatiiig all 
sorts of knowledge. He was a mental rover from 
his boyhood onwards, with a I'cry iniscellaneous 
intellectnal appetite. At school Ini translated the 
hymns of ,Syuesius, studied winks on niediciiie in 
Latin, on inetaphj.sics in Creek, and fell in love 
witli the sister of one of his companions. His last 
years at school, however, were j'cais of suffering, 
ifo used to bathe in the New Uiver, plunging 
into the water with Ids clothes on, and after a 
swim, re.siimeil hi.s games, or letiirncd to his books, 
without changing' his gannents. The inevitable 
re-sult was rhenmatic fei’er and other ailment.s. 
While at school be bad a ijassiiig attraction 
not only to Ids sclmolmatu's sister, but to the 
sliocmakev’s craft. This was a short-lived fancy ; 
and ill October 1701 he passed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, a few montliH after Wordsworth hml 
taken his IJ.A. degree, and left the univei.sity, 
During his (list year at college he did good wmk in 
classics, and became one of four selected candidates 
for the Craven sclmliusldp in 1703 ; bub Ids bent 
not being iiiatheinatieal, and liaving little ehaiiee 
of winning the elmneelloi’s medal, he gave himself 
up to general literature. He also heeame inter- 
ested ill politics, took a stiong position on the 
Liberal side, and won distinction, even thus early, 
as a marvellous talker. Ife got into dillioiiltie.s 
in Cambridge, tlirongb e.vtravaganee in funiisldiig 
his rooms, became dein'cssod, and in a panic lied to 
London, wliero he enlisted in the 15tli Dragoons, 
under the name of Silas Tomkyiis Comberbacli ( a 
name assumed to conceal aiul yet reveal Ids identity 
as S. T. C. ). He never could learn, however, liow 
to manage a Imrsu, never rose out of the awkward 
.sijuad; and a cliance accident disclosing Ids Icnow- 
ledge of clas.sics, led to Ids disoov'ery by bi.s friend, s, 
and to Ids being bouglit out cif the service. At the 
close of the summer term, be went from Cambridge 
to Oxford ; and tliere, at Balliol College, he for tlie 
first time met Suiitliey. In July he took a pedes- 
trian tour in Nortli Wales, after which lie went to 
Bristol, and there again met both witli Soutliey 
and with Itohert Lovell, the latter of whom had 
just married a Miss Pricker, to whose sister ( Edith ) 
Boiitliey had engaged Idmaelf, Coleridge at once 
followed his examiilo, and became engaged to 
another .sister (Sai'a); and amongst tliem tliey 
formed the Qui.xotie plan of emigration to the hnnlm 
of the Susquehanna in America, where they were to 
form a ‘ Paiitisocraoy ’ — an ideal coniiimnity on the 
principles of Comimiuisni. Two hours of daily 
labour were to snliice for providing tlie necessaries 
of life, the re.st of their time being devoted to intel- 
lectual work and social converse. They were to 
have all things in common ; and, as a result of the 
experiment, were to bring iu a golden age, for 
tlieuiaelves and others. It was a dream ; and it 
passed, as dreams do, 

Coleridge bad left Cambridge witliont taking a 
degree. In the late nutniim of 1794 he went up to 
Lomlon, and there renewed his acquaintance with 
Lamb. But in Deoeinber he was brought back to 
Bristol by Sontbey, who feared he might eonio 
under some new fascination in the metropolis. He 
had to find the weans of livelihood, not on the 
Himipiehanna, but in the we,st of England ; and 
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lie began a coiivfee of miscellaneous lectuving on 
literaiy and political subjects. It ivas now that 
be made the acrpiaintancc of Jo.sepb Cottle, the 
Bristol bookseller, who became .so kind a fiiend. 
Cottle offcied to publish a volume of poeims for 
biiu, giving him tliirty guineas for the copyright ; 
and, vexed at his delay in completing the volume, 
.suhsequently otferod him a guinea for every hundred 
lines of vei.se he would write, after this first ■volume 
was printed. 'With this promise, and what he 
thought provision for life, lie ventured to marry; 
and ui October 1705 .Sara Frickcr became Mrs 
Coleiidge. They went at once to a small cottage, 
which is still to he seen at Clevedon in Somerset. 
Here, however, Coleridge did not long remain. 
'We find him in Bristol in December getting his 
iir.st volume of jioems ready fur the press (it wa.s 
published in April 1700), and at the same time 
attemntiiig to start a iveekly journal to he called 
the IVutchnian, which ivas to contain general 
news, parliamentary reports, literary intelligence, 
and reviews. In liis ellhrt.s to float this journal 
he went north to Birmingham, Manchester, Shef- 
tield, i!cc. , to procure .subscrihers. He .succeeded 
in starting it, Cottle being the publisher ; but it 
only reached its tenth number, and failed— the 
generous publisliei bearing all the lo.ss. Coleridge 
next tried tlie experiment of preaching in the 
Unitaiian chapels around Bristol. Cottle gives 
an account of his appearance in one of tlie.se at 
Bath on a Sunday, ‘ m blue coat and white waist- 
coat,’ to discourse on the corn laws and the powder 
ta.x. This eccentricity did not last. Another 
friend, and a somervliat remarkable man — Thomas 
Poole of Nether Stowey — provided him with a 
small house and garden in the village of Stowey ; 
and them Coleridge went to Jive, in January 1797, 
with his ivife and child (rvhoiii he had named 
Hartley, from his admiration for the philosophy of 
David Hartley ). Poole also very generously raised 
a sum of money to provide au annuity ' for hte 
friend. 

Before thi.s date Coleridge had made the acquaint- 
ance of "Wordsworth. In tlic early .siiring of 1790 
Word.sworth went up to Bristol from Eacedown in 
Dorsetshire, to see both Coleridge and vSouthey ; 
and, in a ]i.st of authors with whom he was 
acquainted, drawn up by Coleridge in March of 
that year, AVordsworth’.s iianie occurs. In the 
following year Coleridge went down from Stowey 
to Hacedown to return the visit. As late as ISIo 
Mrs Wordsworth gave a giaphio account to Bara 
Coleridge of her fatlier’.s ‘ leaping over a gate, and 
bounding down a pathless field ’ on this first visit 
to Piaoedorvn. In July 1797 the "VYordsworth.s 
moved fiom Ilncedown to Alfoxden, partly to be 
nearer Coleridge ; and during that winter — which 
William and Dorothy M'^ordawortli .spent in Somer- 
set— Coleridge rvas their almost daily companion, 
roaming tlie woods and cooinh.s of the Qnantocka 
with them, or spending the night at Alfoxden. 
W'ordsworth and he discussed together the prin- 
ciples of jioetry, and planned a joint volume of 
verse to illustrate tlie.se priuciple.s ; WoiAswortli 
undertaking to inve.st commonplace themes with 
au imaginative intere.st, by disclosing what under- 
lay them : and Colei'idge taking supernatural or 
romantic incidents, Immanising the stories so as to 
give new life to them. This was the origin of the 
Lyrioal Ballads, the little volume which more than 
any other marked a new departure in poetical 
literature at the beginning of the present century. 
To it Coleridge contributed the Ancicni Mariner. 
The book was published in 1798. 

This meeting of Coleridge and WMrd.swortli was 
one of the mo.st remarkable conjunctions of genius 
in tlie literary histoiy of England, and the days 
they spent together in Somerset were perhap.s tlie 


most joyous in their lives. AVhile living at Nether 
Stowey, Coleridge kept up the practice of occasional 
preaching; and ‘to prevent the nece.ssity of his 
going into the ministry,' another admiring friend, 
Jo.siali Wedgwood, sent him a draft for £100. He 
returned it to the donor ; hut, soon aftenvards, 
Coleridge accepted an annuity of £150 from the 
hrotliens Wedgwood, given to him on the condition 
that he would devoto his life wholly to poetry 
and phihisophy. In 1798 lie started with the 
Wordsworth.s fur (lermany, cros.sing from Yar- 
mouth to Haiuhurg ; and while Woulswortb went 
to Co.slar, Coleridge proceetled to Eatzeburg, to 
study the langimge and literature of the country. 
He iiioved on to Ciittingen in January 1799. Jin 
intere.stiiig ]iicture of bis life in Geiiiiaiiy ia given 
in Satyraiie’b Letters. He returned to Englaiul in 
June; iii xVugust we find him at Stowey; and in 
Septcniher in Yorkshire with the AVord.aivoitbs. 
Thej' bad .some idea of .settling together, to renew 
the fellowshij) of the Quail lock days. On the 
ap 2 Uoat‘h of winter, however, Coleridge went u]i to 
London, and theie translated Wallenstein, one of 
the best hit.s of work he ever did. lie now made 
fresh atteiiqita at journalism, and wrote both ^iro-.e 
and ver.se for the Morninq Fust; hut, while .some 
of his articles Mere adimrahle, he was such an 
irregular enntrilmtor, that his connection with tlie 
PeiU lasted only for a few months. In July he 
went north to Keswick, and took up his resiitonoe 
at Greta Hall, M’hieli Southey also made his home 
in 180,7. At Ko.swick he continued his jioctic work, 
and wrote the second part of Chriitabel. 'Em 
Wordsworths had noM' been settled for some time 
at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, and there Coleridge 
was tlieir frequent guest. Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Grasmere journal (as yet in MB.) is full of allusions 
to his visits, and to the wonderful friendship of these 
day.s— a friendship immortalised in her brother’s 
Stumim v'ritlen in it poehet eopy uf Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence. But during the years he spent 
at Ke.sM-ick, Coleridge came under tlm iniluoiice of 
what was henceforward to he the very cur.se of his 
life. His health had never been robust ; rhouma- 
tism and neuralgia bad tortured him ; and, becom- 
ing his own doctor, he had recouisu to the anodyne 
of opium. Little by little the liabit greiv, and tlie 
‘Kendal black drop’ at length enslaved him. It 
injured lii.s constitution ami killed his imagination ; 
it enfeebled lii.s M’ill and de.str()yeil his sense of 
truth and honour. Few things in literature are so 
pathetic as his own lament over the deterior,ation 
of his nature, in \nv, Dejection, an Ode. The details 
of this malady, and whnt it led to, liai'e not yet 
been fully told. 

Charles Lamb came to visit him at Keswick in 
1802. In 1803 he started with the IVordsworths, on 
their meiuorable Scottish tour ; hut left them in a 
fortnight, and did wonderful feats of walking alone. 
He now tliimght of many jilan.s for the recovery of 
health, rvhicli were really but plans to flee from 
his own shadow. The fnig.al Wordsworth foiced 
him to acoejit a loan of £100. He was befriended 
by otiiers, and he .sailed for Blalta in April 1804. 
There he became secretaiy to tlie governor, Sir 
Alexander Dali, an oilice for which lie was entirely 
unsuited. His letters from .abroad were hypochon- 
driacal, valetndin.arian, and .sml in many way.s. 
From '&Ialta be rvent to Sicily, to Naples, and to 
Koine ; but he had to leave Italy with some abrupt- 
ness, an order, it is said, having been issued liy^ 
Napoleon for his arrest, on the ground of some 
republican utterances years before ; and the ve.ssel 
in which he sailed being chased by a French cruiser, 
he threw all his papers (which included many of 
Wordsivorth’s poems ) overboard. In A ugust 180G 
he returned to England. It is unnecessaiy to 
trace his subsequent wanderings to and fro, from 
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LoniUm to Ke.swick, to Penrith, to Coieoi-ton, to 
Bi'Etol, anil to Bridgivator. At London lie began 
wiiat might have hean a very remarkable aeries of 
leetuies <at the Royal Institution ; hut the experi- 
ment failed, from the same cause that previous ones 
liail failed. He next thought of a fresh venture in 
journalibui, ami projected a nerv ^veekly paiier, JVic 
Friend, for which he got a miuiber of suhseriber.-!. 
It was printed at Penrith at his own expense. The 
Word.sw'ovtha took liiiii into their house at Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, for the winter ; aiuhvliile Coleridge 
mote most of the papers for T/ic Friend him.self, 
■\i''ord.'iwort!i snpi>lied fiim with some of the articles, 
and Sarah Hutchinson tran.soribod them week hy 
week for the pres.s. The paper li red from August 
1809 to March 1810. The liabit of opiuui-eatiiig, 
wliicli had now obtained a fatal ascendency, coulil 
not bo hidden from his friends ; and at this junc- 
ture the Wordhwortlis, w'ith the greatest delicacy, 
tried their utmost to help and to befriend him. 
They were misunderatond. Ho went up to London 
in 1810, and a strange cloud { the full story of whicli 
Jias yet to be told) obscured for a time the olil 
relation.ship beiwoen the hmi.sohold,-.. A jiartial 
catrangement lasted for .some yearn, hut was at 
length overcome hy thn friendly ottice.a of Homy 
Orahh Eoliin-son. 

During Cnloridge’.s later years in London he 
lived for four years with an old Hristol friend, 
John Morgan, at llaiumersmith. lie first tried the 
experiment of lacturing on Shalcespeare. Occa- 
sionally his appearances were hrilliant; move 
Ubually they wmre ahsolute failures. Ilis conversa- 
tional powers, however, .seem to have increased, 
while Jus ,sucoes.s as a lecturer dimini, sheil. All his 
life he had been iu the luiliitof receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Heanmonts, and the 
■Wcdgwornls, from Stuart, and Wordsworth, and 
Do (iuincey j and though he occasionally did 
goner«u.s things to others, his neglset of the primal 
duties to bis own family put a sevci-e strain upon 
the tie that bound these friends to liiiii. 

The veiuaiuiiig years of Ida life svere spent at 
Highgate wdth Mr and Mrs Gilhuan, whoso kind- 
ness and consideration wore unbounded. Though a 
wreck of his former self, the baleful opinm-hahit 
lessened, as Coleridge grew oldoi’, and lie was able 
to do a good deal of mi.soellanoon,s writing. Sonic 
of bis best prose work W'as written at Higligate. 
Tliough a dreamy and often unintelligible sage, lie 
became a sort of oracle to a circle of entlinsia.stic 
ndniiroi'.s that gathered round liim, and he com- 
pletely fascinated the young men, who made their 
■weekly pilgrimages to Gillnian’s house to hear him 
talk. As the yoaus went on, his health somewhat 
imiirovccl, and he ivas even aide to make occasional 
visits. In 1829 lie took a short tour with the 
Word.sworths, accompanying the poet and hits 
daughter to tlio Rhine. He died on the 23d July 
1834, and wms buried at Higligate. 

As a Poet, Critic, and I’liilo.sopher (the three 
functions having been combined by Coleridge a.s 
they liad never been by any previous EiigHslmian) 
he wa.s certainly a star of the first magnitude in 
the firmament of letters. Per originality, insight, 
grace, nuisicaliiess, deft suhtletji- of thought, natural- 
ness and charm of diction, he had only one rival 
amongst the poets of the Renaissance. It is tme 
tliere have been greater poets in Eujvlaiid, but there 
lias been no greater poetical critic an British litera- 
ture. Coleridge was a critic of poets ( and the poets 
have, as a rule, been the l)e,st critics of each other). 
A.S yet there is no e.siiniate of the literary revival . 
which Coleridge and Wordsworth inaugurated 
that is superior to what the former wrote in his 
Biographia Lileraria; and he avas a philosophical ' 
erit’io, because he was a philosopher amongst the ' 
poets. He may be said to have inaugurated a new 1 


era by his poetic idealkin, and hy introducing the 
spirit of Plato alike into lii& poetry and his literary 
ciiticiqm. As a pliilo.soplier, however, he does ■not 
occupy the foremost place. He was too iniseel- 
laneoiis, too as.similative, and his intellect too 
meteoric and vagrant for speculative originality of 
the highest order. But lie wa.s one of the mott 
suggestive of critics. Though not profoundly 
learned, he was very widely read ; and he did more to 
leaven English philosophy, literature, and theology 
with the depth and the free .spirit of Germany, 
than any one of bin conteiiiporaiies. He vitalised 
whatever he 'discus.sed ; and his writings will prob- 
ably continue to kindle successive generations, and 
to fascinate them, even while they fail to convince. 

Coleridge's most important ivorks arc; Poefflj (1879) ; 
WalleiistciJi (ISOO); The Friend (1809-10), • Remorse 
(1813); Ghrislahel, K-uhla Khan, lOc, (1810); The Siates- 
niau’s Manual (1810); BihuJline Leans (1817); Bio- 
timphia Litcraria (3817); Aids to Bcjkdiun (1825). 
rostlminously published — four volumes of Litcrarn 
itonaiiM (1S31)-3S) ; Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit 
(1840) ; Esirqf on Method (1845). 

The chief auUioritic.s in reference to Coleridge are 
Letters, Conrersations, and Recollections, by AIlsop ( 1836) ; 
Cottle’s Earl!) Itecollectmis (1837); GiUnian’s Life 
(1838); Coleridge's Letters to Sir Geurijc and Lady 
Reaumonl (18SC); Jfrs Sandford’s 2’/iomas Poole and Ids 
Lr/'leuds (18S0); the Bioijraphia Litwaria {1S17 ] ■, De 
Quincoy’s ‘ S. T. Oeleridgo,’ in his Rccnlleelions of the Laics 
(1807); Eliza Meteyai-d’.s Group of Binjlishncn, 17SS-1S15 
(1871); tlic Memoirs of 'Wordsivorth (1851); Soutlioy’s 
Life and Comsponilenre [l&HO) ; Lnjnh’s AcHc ra ( 1 888 ) ; 
Mr Trail)’.'! Cokridijc (1684); and Aloi,s Brandi’s S. T. 
Coleridpe and the English Itomaniic School (1882). A 
complete and exhaustive biography ivas eoiiunenoed in 
1S8S by his grandson, Mr Bluest Ooioridge, 

Colcriflgc, Bap.v, the gifted daughter of the 
great Coleridge, was born, 22d Decembor 1802, at 
Greta Hall, near Ke.swick, where she was brought 
up by Southey. vSlie gi’eiv iij) a remarkably sweet 
and graceful girl, witli already more than a woman’s 
intellect. Her ‘ depth of meditative eye ’ is noticed 
by Wordsworth in the finest lines of fils rather poor 
2 )nein, the Triad (1828), the other maidens of the 
group being Edith SoutJiey and Dora WoidsxYuvth. 
Sava early showed remarkable imxveTS of mind, 
with all her father’.s leaning towards p,sycho]ogy 
anil abstract thought. At twenty .she published, 
to aid her hrotbor Derwent’.s college e.xpenfcos, a 
translation of Martin Dohrizhofer’a Latin Arxomit of 
iha Aldjiotics ( 1784 ), and tlireo yearn later the ‘ Loyal 
Servitor’s ’ memoir.s of the Chevalier Bayard. In 
1820 she married her cousin, Henry Nekson Cole- 
ridge, and on liis deatli iu 1843 succeeded him in 
the task of annotating and editing her father’s 
writings. Her lieaUli failed early, and she died 
3il May 1832. Her own works were Pretty Lmans 
for Good Children (1834), and P/irtntflMiiion (1837), 
a somewhat remarkable fairy-tale. Her Memoira 
and Letter.s were edited by her daughter in 1873.— 
Her son, HisniJ-EKT CobEniDGE, born in 1830, -svas 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, took a double- 
iirsfc in 1852, and wa.s called to the bar, but devoted 
himself to the study of comparative pliilology. 
Elected a member of the Philological Society in 
1857, he threw himself with enthu.siasni into its 
ambitious ju'oject of a standard Englwb dictionary, 
and was practically editor in its earlier stage.s, 
His own works were a Glossarial Index to the 
Printed English LUerainre of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury ( 1 S59 ), ami an excellent essay on King Arthur, 
printed after his untimely cleatii (at London, 23d 
April 1881) by the Pliilological Society. 

ColerooWj the largest and most northerly 
branch from the Kaveri, Hows 94 miles, chiefly 
between Triobinopoly and Tan j ore, into the Bay of 
Bengal. It is remarkable for its two weirs or 
dams, the micuts, constructed iu 1856, 
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Coles, Cowi’ER Phipps, naval arcliLtect, bom in 
Hamiishire in 1S19, saily entered the navy, and 
liecauie lieutenant in 1S40 and captain in lSo6. 
In 1855 he cciiiHti'ucted a guii-vaft, vvliicli was 
favoiivably repoiteil on ; from 1S5G he was engaged 
in experiiiients, and ultimately produced a form of 
tmret-ship, tlie general idea of which had probably 
occurred to him independently, altliough its de- 
velopment owed much to the invention of Ericsson 
(il.v.). A vessel was Irailt from his designs, with 
little move than 6 feet of freehoard it was coiu- 
mi-sioned as the Captain early in 1870, and on 
7tli Septenilier turned hottoin upwards in a gale, 
and sank otf Cape Finisten-e, almost all on hoai'd, 
including Coles, being drowned. 

Colesectl. See R.ipe. 

Cole.shlll, a market-town of Warwickshire, 10 
miles ENE. of Birmingham. Pop. of parish, 2336. 

Colet, John, horn in London about 1467, was the 
eldest son of a family of twenty-two. Ills father-. 
Sir Henry Colet, was twice Lord Mayor of Loudon. 
Colet studied at Oxford -nith the view of entering 
the oliurcli, and about 1403 made a prolonged visit 
lo tire Continent, travelling through Fmnce into 
Italy. While in Italy he became acquainted with 
the views of Savonarola, ■which subsequent study 
and experience led him to regard with iucre.-isiug 
approval. Having returned to England in 149G, 
auil lieen ordained priest, he delivered at Oxford a 
series of lectures on the E]iistlcs of St Pairl, which 
attracted great attention, his principles of iuterpie- 
tatinn being at every point opposed to those of the 
aoholastio tlieologians. In 1498 Erafiinua came to 
Oxford, and it is one of Colefs chief claims to 
remembrance that ha powerfully itrlluenced that 
scholar's opiuions on the proper methods of Scrip- 
ture interpretation aud on the value of the .scholas- 
tic philo.sophy. In 1305 Colet was made Dean of ,St 
Faults, London, and in this office still continued to 
deliver lectures oa different books of Scrijiture, 
which gave vise to much diversity of opinion. 
With the large fortune he inherited oh the death of 
his father, Colet founded St Paul’-s School ( q. v. ). At 
tilts school 153 scholars were received, whose educa- 
tion was conducted in a spiiit far in advance of the 
time. On account of Colet’-s vigorous deuiinciation 
of the innoranoe and corra)itiou of the clergy, 
charges of heresy were hrmight against him, hut 
Archbishop Warliam refused to support them. 
Colet also spoke out strongly again.st the French 
wars of Heury VIIL, who, noverthele.ss, always 
treated liira with legavd. In 1518, feeling his 
end approaching, Colet appointed the Merceis’ 
Company of London as uianagera of his school— a 
Btoji of derisive importance, as it was the first 
example of lay management of an educational in- 
stitution, Hediedof dropsy, IGth September 1319. 

Of late years it has been conclusively shown that 
Colet was one of the most .striking hgurea of hie 
time in England. He -was not a great scholar, and 
he left no writings that entitle him to remem- 
1)1 anee ; but by his clenr view of the urgent need of 
reform in the clmrcli, and by the intensity of bis 
religions convictions, he gave an Iminil&e to men 
like iSir Thomas More and Erasmus, which inllu- 
enced their whole life-work. At the same time, 
Colet, though an ardent religions reformer, never 
entertained the thought of a formal rupture with 
Borne. His foundation of St Panl’s School, and 
the character he gave to that institution, entitles 
him to an eminent place among educational re- 
formera. See Seeholun’s Oxford Beforniers ( 2d ed. 
18S9), and the Bev. J. H. Luptoun Life of Colet 
(1887). 

C'olewort. See C,uieage, 

Colfax, Schuyler, American statesman, horn 
at New York, 23d March 1823, removed in 1836 to 


Imliana, wlierein 1845 he aeipiired a newspaper at 
South Bend, which he made the most influential 
Wiiig journal in the district. He was a delegate 
lo the Whig conventions of 1848 and 1832 ; he was 
returned to congress in 1834 by the newly-formed 
Itepnhlican party, aud ve-clectcd until 1839, being 
thrice chosen Speaker; and in 1SG8 he was elected 
vice-president of the United States, in Grant's first 
tei-m. Implicated, aiiparently niiju.stly, in the 
Credit Mohiliei- charges of 1S73, lie .spent the 
remainder of liis life in political retirement, mak. 
ing puhlie appearances only on the lecture plat- 
form, and died at Mankato, in Minnesota, 13th 
January 1885. Sue Iiis Life hy 0. J. Hollister 
(NewY'ork, ISSO). 

ColilM-i, Sec Hummino-miid. 

Colic (Hr. colon, ‘the laige inte.stine;’ see 
Intestines), a name employed hy the later Greek 
and the Roman physicians to denote diseases 
attended with severe pain aud flatulent distension 
of the abdomen, without diarrheea or looseness of 
the bowels. 'The di.sea,se ( commonly called f;rij)cs 
or belly-ache) is now generally believed to he .spas- 
modic in ehavaoter, and to he dependent iqion 
irregular contractions of the mu-scular coat of the 
intestines i its supposed particular connection with 
the colon, nr large intestine, however, is not 
iihually to be made out from the symptoms. Pain- 
ful dikirdera of tlie bowels arc very frequent in 
persons who are not attentive to the regular 
evacuations, especially when they are exposed to 
cold so as to experience chill or coldness of the 
feet, which will often suffice to bring on an attack 
of colic. The disease is usually attended with 
CoB.stipatiim (q. v,), aud ceases when the regular 
action of the howels is restored, altliough often in 
this case the operation of medicine is attouded liy 
continued pain for a time, Warm fomentations to 
the abdomen may he employed with advantage, 
•sometimea medicated with opium, or (locootion of 
poppy-)iead.s ; and great lelief is oominniily exjiori- 
encerl from friction with a warm liniment, such as 
opodeldoc, or the .soap and opium liniment. Pres- 
sure with the hand over tlie painful part coiuuunily 
diminishes the suffering for the time in ^ simple 
colic, but increases it in more seiiona dhteases. 
Warmth to the feet, and the rocumbent posturt), 
are also to be reoonnnended. In very severe or 
protracted cases opium may be taken internally, 
A good remedy in such cases is a full do,se of 
cnstov-oil (one ounce or more for an adult), with 
30 or 35 limps of laudanum, or of solution of 
morphia. (Ojaate,5 should not be given to riiildren 
e,xcept under medical advice, .and in very reduced 
do.ses.) When colic re.siste such mild aud .simple 
remedies as the above — when it is accompanied by 
tendernesa of the holly, or hy linrd swelling in any 
part of it — ^u’hen constipation is obstinate, or vomit- 
ing is present— when there is feverishne,ss, or ten- 
dency to e.xlianstion — or when there i.s rea-son to 
believe that it may depend on any other cau-se lliaii 
the mere acenmulatioii of the products of digestion 
in the intestine, s, no time .should he Inst in seeking 
the best medical assistance tliat can be procured j 
for colic is closely allied as a symptom to several 
veiy .severe and dangerous diseases. One of these 
complicated forms of colic is termed Hems, or iliao 
passion (from the idea that its seat was in the small 
iute-stiiie— i'fciim). It is attended with obstrnotion 
of the bowels, often from mechanical twisting or 
involution of one iiart with another ( hence termed 
voluubis). This is, of course, a disease of extreme 
danger. The only treatment that can be attempted 
without medical assistance is the employment of 
large injeotioiiR by the lower bowel, aud opium in 
moderate and repeated doses (J grain to 1 grain, or 
12 to 20 [Hops of laudanum) by the mouth, care- 
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fullv watclieil, and discontinued if there is any sign 
of narcotism (see Opium). Colic pains are also 
pre.sent in Peritonitis ((pv.), another most d.'inger- 
ms form of disease; and they form one marked 
symptom of the slow poisoning hy lead, occasionally 
u^r^erved as the coiiser[uence of contaniination of 
drinking water hy leaden cisterns, &o. In this 
form, the treatment is diffeient from that of 
simple colie, and will ha treated of under Lead- 
pniSONINtl. 

Colignyi CiVSPARD DE, one of the greatest 
Frenchmen of tire Idth centnry, was horn nt 
CiUltillon-.sur-Loing, Fehmary l(i, 1517. At the 
age of twenty-two lie hegan his career as a soldier, 
and greatly distingnialicd hiinsulf in tlie wars whieli 
Francis I. and Henry II. carried on against Hpain. 
By Henry II. ho was appointed ™loncl-g6nerii.I of 
tile Frencli infantry, and the severe .sy.stem of dis- 
cipline he introduced gave a new character to the 
art of war in tlie 16th century. In 1.552 he was 
made admiral of France, tlioiigh he never coin- 
maiuled on the sea. By liolding tlie town of 8t 
yiientiii( 1557) with a handful of men for seventeen 
days against the army of Spain, he was the iiicans 
of ".saving Ilia country. It was dining his iin- 
prisonraent, after tlie capture of this town, that 
lie emhraced the views of the Huguenots, to the 
fiirtheranoQ of wMoh tho vest of hia life was coii- 
secrated. On tlie accession of Francis II. in lo,59, 
tlifi Guises lieeame all-poweifiil, and tlieir iiiteresl, 
and fanaticiBiii led them to opjiose all toleration of 
the Huguenots, To ohtain this toleration, how- 
ever, was Coligiiy’a great aim, and hy his liigli 
cliaraeter and ills ahiliiics as a statesman luid 
general, ho .siicaoodod in ennjunetinu with tlie 
lieads of the Bourhun family in eliecting' the 
treaty known as tlie ‘ Pac.ilioation of Ainhoise’ 
(1S63), hy which the Hugueiinfs were allowed 
fi'oeilom of worship. This cimccssiiin liaviiig 
lieen gradually withdrawn liy the nueeu-motlier, 
Cathavino de' Mediois, the second Ilugueiiot war 
lii'oko out ill 1567, when, on tlie death of tlie 
Prinoe of Condd, Ooligny rvas appiointed general- 
issimo of the forces of Henry of Navarre, afterwaids 
Henry IV. of France. Both parties having grown 
weary of the war, peace was concluded in 1570 on 
the ha, sis of the treaty of Ainboise, mainly tlirangh 
Ciiligny's energy, tlalliaiiiie de' Mediois, how- 
ever, again liccoining alarmed at tho growing [lOwer 
of tlie Hngnoiiots, and especially at tiie ascendency 
of Coligiiy over the young king, Charles IX. , deter- 
mined hy one de.sperate Stroke to regain her power. 
In 1572, a numerona body of the Hiigueiiot iiolile,s 
Iiaving been drawn to Paris hy the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre witli Miugaret, the sister of tlie 
Icing, the iiias,saere of Bt Bai'tliiiloinew look place, 
when Coligny was murdered in his bed, and his 
body thrown into the street hy Henry of Guise and 
liih followers. 

In iii.s personal eharacter Coligny was one of the 
noblest Frenchmen of his time. His religions veal 
was purely disiiitei'e.sted, and he had deeply at 
lieart the welfare of las country. His great aim 
was to make the Huguenots a national party, and 
hy their enthusiasm to defeat the sehemes of apain, 
who he saw was bent on supremacy in western 
Europe, Had he lived a few years longer the 
history of French Protestantism would have been 
different. Coligny’s wide views are further seen in 
liis unsuccessful attempts to found Protestant 
colonies In Brazil and North America. See his 
Life hy Blacklium (2 vols, Phila. 1860), Bersier 
(Eng. trans. 1884), and Delahorde (3 vols. Paris, 
1S8Q). 

Coli'ina, a Mexican state on the Pacific eoast, 
with an area of 2694 sg. in., and a pop. (1882) of 
72,691, The soil is very fertile, the climate warm ; 


laige quantities of coffee, sugar, vice, tobacco, 
maize, and cotton are giown, The capital, Colima, 
1450 feet above the sea, about 40 miles ENE. of 
the port of Manzamlb, is regularly built, with 
naiTow streets erassing at right angle.s, and has 
several large cotton-factories. Pop. (1882) 26,251. 
Beyond the state frontier, alioiit 35 miles NE. of 
Ihe capital, rises the volcano of Colima (12,759 
feet), which burst out in ,Iuiie 1869. 

Colin. Bee VturjiNiAN Quail. 

Coliseum. See Ampiiitheatke. 

Coll, one of the Argyllshire Hebrides, 16 miles 
W. of Tohemioiy in Mull. It is 13 miles long, 1 to 
.34 broad, and 30 sq. 111 . in area. It nowhere 
e,vcee[l.s 326 feet in lieight ; iiiica-skte is tlie pire- 
doininant rock ; and more tlmii a third of the sur- 
face is cultivated or in pasture. Pop. ( 1801 ) 1162 ; 
(1881) 643. 

ColliU'-ltonc, or Clavicle (q.v.), is hi man, 
iis in most mammal.^, tho only hone directly con- 
necting the upper cxLrciuity with tho skeleton of 
the tnink. It is consequently very often broken, 
more often than any other bone except perhaps 
tlie radin.s. Under proper troatiiieiit, 111 cliildreii 
soiiietiiiies even ivituout treatiiieiit, it reiulily re- 
nnilcs rvithout any impairment of the nsefuliiess 
of the Ihiih, But it is very difficult to raiiiiitain 
-sncli exact adjiistiiiont that no iiiegnlarity of the 
surface of tlic Iniiie will reniaiii ; and ns it lie.s 
chtee under the skin, tlie lesiilting deformity is 
often visible. 

Collilteval. See CONSANGUINITV, SuCL'ES- 
•siox. Collateral Becnrity is an ailditioiial ami 
separate security for the perfornmuce of an uliliga- 
tioii. 

Collation. Sec Behefice, 

€ol'I6, a town of Italy, on the Elsa, 24 iiiiles 
,SSiV. of Florence. It has an old e.atlicdi’al and 
castle. Piqi. 3090. 

Collect, a short form of pi ayer, peculiar to the 
liturgies of the IVcsteni Clmveli. It consists of n 
single sentence, conveying one main petition, which 
i.s based on an attribute a.scribeil to God in the 
Aliening invocation, and closing with an ascription 
of praise or a pleading of the merits of Chiist, 
Tims much for the structure of these pvayera, which, 
whether in Latin or English, may he described, 
alike from tlieir noble rliytlmiical harmony and from 
their pathos and devout simple eavuestnesa, as 
models of lituigical petitions; the etymology of 
tlieir name is more difficult to deterniine, heyoiid 
the fact that it is from the Liitiu tollifjm, 'to 
collect.’ According to some, the prayer was so 
called because, as in the English ftayer-hook, it 
collects or cendenaes the teacliiiiga of the epistle 
and gospel for the day; hut this explanation 
applies only to the class of special collects. Accord- 
ing to othere, the term implies that the prayer 
eollcots and Bnma np all the previous petitions, or 
gathere and offers up in one comprehenwve form all 
the spoken and unspoken petitions of the people. 
Both these dovivatioiis are open to seriouE ohjec- 
tions, and neither iiaa any luatorical husfe ; the 
most proliahle view is that wliich trace, s the name 
to the eollccta, or nssenihly of the people for divine 
service, at which certain prayers [omtiones ad col- 
ladmn] were said, distinct from the later prayers of 
the mass [oralioncs ad inissam). Of the collects 
nsed in the litnvgy of the Clmroli of England, some, 
including most of those for saints’ days— since tlie 
old collects were mainly prayei's for the saints’ 
iatcrcession~were composed at tlie Beforiiiation, 
or even later ; hut most, taken from the old Eonian 
Missal, are derived from the Sacramentaries of 
Popies Leo, Gelasins, and Gregory (5tli and 6tli 
centuries). The remoter source of the weekly 
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collects Fieeiiian finds in the liynuis of the Eastem 
Chureh, founded on the gospels, of which these col- 
lects would thus he the ‘veij’ rpiintesaence.’ In 
the English Piayei'-hook, for every Sunday there is 
a proper collect, with coiresponding epistle ami 
gospel ; and this collect stands fur every day in the 
following week, except in the case of festivals and 
their eves or vigils, which ha\'e collects of their 
own. Gooil Friflay alone has three collects ; and 
dming Advent and Lent the collect for the first day 
of the .se.ason is re 2 ioated after the collect for the 
week. 

Collections at Clnirclics. The collections 
which are still made at all churches in Scotlanil — 
either at the church-doors before the service, or in 
the oluirch after it — were, till a comparatively 
recent period, the principal fund for the .siipfiort of 
the poor, The proceeds of the.se collections were 
originally under the control of the kirk -.session, and 
leiu.ain so under certain restrictions. By a pro- 
clamation of the Privy-council in 1693, it was 
ordered that one-half of the .sums so collected, and 
of dues received by the kirk-&e.s.sion, he paid over 
into the general fund for the .support of the poor. 
The other half has generally been ajiplied for the 
relief of svuUlen or temporary distress. The kirk- 
se.ssion may be called upon by any single heritor to 
account for it.s nianagenient of this remaining half. 
By the Poor-law Amendment Act, 1S4 j, it is enacted 
that in all pari.slies in which it has been agreed that 
an assessment .shall be levied for the relief of the 
2 JOOV, all moneys arising from the ordimuy church 
collections shall in future lieloug to, and he at the 
dispo.sal of, the kirk-session ; provided, however, 
that they shall he apjilied to no purpo.ses other 
tlian tho,se to which they were, in whole or in jiarfc, 
legally applicable before the date of the act. A 
power is reserved to the heritovn to examine the 
accounts of the kirk-session, and to inquire into 
the manner in which the collections are applied ; 
and the ses.sion-clevk i.s enjoined to report annuall.v 
as to the ajiplication of the niuneys, to the Board of 
Siqiei'vision. The oollection.s made at Uis-senting 
ineoting-houaes, under which denomination Eirisco- 
pal chapels are included, aie entirely at the disjiosal 
of the congregations, and do not form jiart of the 
poor'-s funds. The making of a collection i.s properly 
the jirovinue of the minister and elders; hut when 
they neglect the duty the heritors have been in use 
to perform it. See Bhick’.s Parodikd Ecdcsiastical 
Lavt ofScoikintl (1888), p. 145. 

In England there are no regular collections at 
churches as in Scotland. The alms collected in 
chapels, as well as in p,arish churches, during the 
reading of the oll'ertory, are declared by the rubric 
to he at the ilispo.sal of the incumhent and clrax'ch- 
wardens of the parish, and not of the minister or 
proprietor of the chapel. If the minister and 
chuichwardens disagree as to the di.strihution of 
the alms, they .shall he disposed of as the ordinary 
shall appoint. 

Collectivism is a word of recent origin, in- 
tended to exjjre.ss the central idea in the economic 
theory of socialism, that industry should be earned 
on with a oulleetive capital. It meaiiB that capital 
should not he owned and controlled by individuals, 
but by groups of associated workers, that it shouhl 
he the joint property of tho community or other 
form of social organisation. Its exact meaning 
depends very much on the form of socialism with 
which the principle is connected. See Socialism. 

College (Lat. collegium, ‘ a collection or as-seni- 
hlage’). lu it.B Roman signification, a college 
signified any aaaoeiatiou of peraoim for a specific 
purpose, and wn.s_in many cases practically wdiat 
we call a corporation. It required also to be incor- 
porated by some sort of public authority, .springing 


either from the senate or the emperor. A eollei's 
could not consist of fewer than tliiee peusom, 
according to the well-known m.ixim, ‘ three make ii 
college' (Big. 50, tit. 10, 1. 85). Some of these 
colleges were for purely mercantile jmrposes, hut 
there were otheis which had leligious objects in 
view, .such as tlie colleges of pontilice.s and angur.s, 
&c., and some were iiolitical, as tlie colleges of tlie 
tribune.s of the jilebs. A’ith u.s, a college is an in- 
corporation, comp.any, or society of pei.sons joined 
together generally for literary or scientillo imiposes, 
and frequently )io,-.sessing peculinr or exclu.sive 
l>rivileges. See I-’HV.sicrAN.s (College or), ,Suk- 
GEON.s (College of), IlEnALD.Si’ College. Very 
often ill England a college is an endowed in.stitntioii 
connected with a nniyeisily, having for its object 
the jiromotioii of teaining. In this relation a college 
is a anh-coiqioiation — i.e. a mcuiher of the luidy 
known as the university. For a ninio detailed 
account of college in tlii.s sen.se, see UxiVEiisiTV, 
Oxford, G.ijrnrjDaE. In Scotland and in America 
tlie distinction between the college as the member 
and the iinivei.sily as tho body Inm been lost sight 
of ; ami we consequently hoar of colleges granting 
degrees, a function which in the English and in the 
original European view' of the matter belonged ex- 
clusively to tlie iiniver.sity. Wliere there i.s but one 
college in a university, a.s i.s the case in Edinhurgh 
and tllnsgow iiniversitie.s, tlie two bodies are of 
course identical. Trinity' College, Dublin, is prac- 
tically the university. Oweii.s College is a hranoh 
of the Victoria Uiiivensity. Univeisity College 
is a very n.siial name for recently foiitulod institu- 
tioiLS for the higher learning in the United King- 
dom. Some of the jnihlic schools are colleges, and 
many secondary schools are so called. Theological 
scliools often bear this name, which i.s sometimes 
given to a hospital. In Germany there are no 
colleges in the Engli.sh sense. In France the 
name of college is .sometimes given to tho local 
branches of the Univev.'-ity of France (q.v.) ; as also 
to a scliool, con'esponding, however, more to the 
Gymnasium (q.y.) of Gevniany than to the gram- 
niar-school of this country. The principal coTlege.s 
have artic]e.s under .special heads; see King’-S 
College, University College (London). 

College de France, originally a CoUige de 
Trois Lungucs merely, founded by Franoi.s I. in 1530, 
is now a very important educational institution 
giving in-stniclion over a very wide field of litera- 
ture, history, and science. It is iudependeut of tho 
Univeivsity of France (q.\'. ), is directly under the 
Minister of Public In.structinn, and is .supported by 
the government. As in the Sorbonne (q.v.), the 
lectiiies arc gratuitou,s ; and for the most p.irt are 
designed to attract auditors older than onliuary 
university students. The college comprises two 
faculties, one literary, one scientific ; aiui each has 
about twenty professors. Amongst the profe.ssor.s 
have been some of the most distiiiguisliea scholars 
and .scientists in France, sncli as M. Renan, M. 
Lahoiilaye, jM. Gaston de Paris, in the literary 
dejiartmeat ; and M. Brown-Scqiiard in the science 
division, Aiiiong.st the subjects discu.s,sed aie 
political economy, A&syri,an and Egyptian archic- 
ology, Arabic, Slavonic liteiatiire, I'rench litera- 
ture ; physiology, anatomy, and embryology. 

College of Ai’ius. See Herald. 

College of Justice. See Court of Se,ssion. 

Collegiate Cliurclies— so called from having 
a college or chapter, consisting of a dean or 
provo.st and canoits, attached to them — date from 
the 9th century, wdien such foundations in large 
towns hecaine frequent, They are under the juris- 
diction of tlie bishop of the diocese in which they 
are situated, and he exercises visitorial pow'ors over 
them. There W'cre about ninety collegiate clmrche.s 
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in En"lii!ul iuid 'VYalob at the heyinnin" of the lOtli 
ceutiivy, but nearly all of them were fcujipresbeil or 
(lif-solved in EdwaidVI.’s reiHii under the Acts, of 
Henry VIII. ■\rhioh followed upon the dEbolution 
of the monabterie.s, and granted fchu hospitals, 
ehniitries, and colleges to the crown. Those re- 
jnaining in England are 'We.stniiiister, Windsor, 
Wolverhampton, Ilayte.sbnry, _ Midilleliam; also 
Brecon in Whiles, and (lalway in Ireland. Ri^jon, 
Manchester, and Southwell have been constituteil 
the cathedrals of new dioceses. Some chnrehes 
called collegiate (hucIi as Beverley ) have no chapters. 
Ill the Roman Catholic Clinrch, no new collegiate 
clnircli c.m he fonndod without the sanction or the 
pope, acting on the favoiiriihle report of tlie Cou- 
gi egatinn of the Council of Ti cut, that the necessary 
conditions have all heon fullillud, .snob as suitable 
population and locality, adocpiiate hiiilding.s, suifi- 
cieiit endowments, and the assent of the diocesan 
bishop ; while a priority of rank in their class is 
conceded to .soiiio .such churelie.s, distiiigiiislied by 
the title ‘Gininont’ [insiijms). Tlie Jlixioi >/ (if 
Jlciifrcifshicc (1880) contains a very full and iii- 
terostiiig account of the collegiate clmrcli of Castlc- 
Seinplc, founded in loOI. 

Collein'bola, the naiuo given by Sir John 
Lnhbock to a tribe of wingless insects, to which the 
Podiira (q.v. ) or spring- tail heloiig.s; though he 
and other entomologists question their claim to 
he called iiifiects. 

Colley, iSru GuouoEj niajor-yoncral, was horn 
in IStSj, and in IS.ia received an eiisigiicy in the 2d 
or (jueon’s Foot, whoso ht'adquarter.H, then in the 
eastern frontier of Cajje Colony, he joined in 1854. 
Ho was a border magistrato in 1857-58, surveyed 
the Trans-kei country, ami served with his legimeut 
in ChiniL in 1850. He was then for some years 
major of brigade at Rlymouth, and a professor at 
the Htall' College. He ably managed the transport 
service in the Ashanti oxpodilioii, and in 1875 ac- 
companied .Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, where he 
was for some time colonial treasurer, and prepared 
a valnahle report and map of the Transvaal and 
Swaziland, From 187G to 1880, except for a short 
period of service as chief of Wolseley’s staff in Znln- 
Jand and the Transvaal, he was private secretary 
to Lin'd Lytton, then viceroy in India. Appointed 
governor and commanilftr-in-chief of Natal in April 
1880, he commanded his small force against the 
Boors at Luing’.s Nek and Ingoco, and fell, shot 
through the forehead hy a rille-lmllet, in the attack 
on Miijulia Hill, Fehrnary 27, 1881. 

Collie. The origin of the collie is somewhat 
obscure, hut great antiquity is claimed for it. 
Buffon has gone so far as to call it the oldc.st 
known breed of dog.s, an opinion not now genonilly 
entertained; tliougli it is only ren.sonal)le to suppose 
that the ancients, after providing a dog for the 
chase, next turned their attention to ohlaining a 
guardian for their Hocks. For many yeans collies 
were oonlincd to Scotland and the northern counties 
of England, until their good points as a graceful 
and intelligent companion attracting more atten- 
tion, they ii'cre taken sonth in Ini'ge mnnber.s, and 
became the most jiopular breed of the day. Thanks 
to judicious breeding and a large oxpjenditure of 
money, the best show collies are now all found in 
England, Tempted by the demand for hlack-anil- 
tan dogs, a cross with the Gordon setter was 
resorted to, producing many eollie.s ivith the flat 
ears and open coat of the .setter, a cr(>s,s to be 
avoided at all costs. In judging the collie the fact 
should never bo forgotten that it is meant to do 
work in all weathers, requiring the best of legs 
and feet, a close coat, and a strong active body 
capable of great speed ; and that a long and beauti- 
ful coat, if unaccompanied by a thick under-eoat. 


is a liinch'.ance, not a protection. 'Flic chief points 
of_ the collie me — head long and .sliaip, nitli 
bright, keen c,ve>, .set rather clo-se together, and a 
small ear droop! ng slightly at the tips ; hack 
strong and muscnlar ; legs with plenty of hone and 
not too nuicli feather, have below tlie hocks ; feet 
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I'oiind and cat-like. The collie sliould liave a 
short dense nmler-coat lilted to witlrstand tlie 
•sevore.sl wet or cold, witli a long and hoantifnl 
outcr-coat spiinging from it; round the neck this 
coat (Icvcltqis into a ‘rnil’’ or ‘fiill’ which sticks 
out in front and on each side to a great length, 
adding largely to the dog’s hennty. Many anec- 
dotes are told of the collie, wlio from Ilia 
intimale a.ssoeiation with man li.as acquired almo,st 
Imniau intelligence, a good dog being able to 
separate the sheep under his care from those of 
otuer flocks, The collie often deteriorates in in- 
telligence when kept merely as a companion ; lie 
is apt to got cross-tempered, a fact whicli the 
shepherd doe.s not consider a fault, as it prevents 
strangers interfering with the sheep. But rvlieii 
not fejiDilt no dog makes such au agreeable com- 
panioii as the collie, as his instinct ia to attach 
liimsolf to one ]ieiBOu to whom he becomes devoted. 

Colliev, Airi'iiui;, metaphysician, the son of a 
clergyman, was horn in 1580 at Langford Magna, 
Wiltshire, studied at Oxford, and became rector of 
tlie family living at Langford in 1704, leinainiiig 
there till hi.s death in 17.82. At Balliol College, 
Collier had devoted himself to the .study of De.scarte.s 
and Malehranche ; and his notable book, Olavis 
Universalis, or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a 
Demonstration of the Non-Existence and Imjjossi- 
bility of the External World (which, though puh- 
lishedin 171.8, was written ten years before), coin- 
cides in a reiiiarkahle way with Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision (inihllshed 1709). He wn.s aHigh-Church- 
inan, and wrote also A Speeiman oj True Philosophy 
(1730) and a Logolugy (1732). 

Collier, Jeremy, nonjnror and purifier of the 
English stage, was horn at Stow cum Quy, in 
Cainhridgesliiie, 23d September 1650. His father 
was a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswdch, and here 
and at Cains College, Cambridge, he was educated, 
graduating B.A. in 1672. For six year.s lie was 
rector of Ampton, near Bury St Edmunds, and 
for some years before the Revolution he was 
lecturer at Gray's Inn. His reply to Dr Gilbert 
Buniet's Inquiry into the State of Affairs ( 1688 ) cost 
Mm some niontks’ imprisonment in Newgate. He 
next waged warfare on tiie crown with n HiicceBsioti 
of incisive piamphleis, carrying his refusal to reoog- 
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ni&e the authority of tlic y'or’ernment ho far as 
lianlly to he persuaded l>y his friends to let thtiu 
iiiiil iiim out of prison -wlien arrested in 169'2 ou 
suspicion of l)einff iuvoir'ed in a treasouai)ie pint. 
In 1606, along with two other clergymen, lie out- 
raged public feeling by solemnly pronouncing 
alisoliitioii, without any public confession, on the 
scall'ohl at Tyburn upon the heads of Friend and 
Parltyns just before their execution fur a plot to 
murder tlie king. For this gross and public 
ofleiice he was obliged to go into hiding, hut 
though he was formally outlawed, no attempt Wi^ 
made to punish him. In 1G97 he published his 
faiuou.s Shnvt View of the Iiiiinoralitij and Profaiie- 
ncss of the English titage, which fell like a thunder- 
holt among the wits. Tlie boldness of the 
onslaught can only he understood by remembering 
the greatness of the odds and the might of his 
antagonists. ‘ It is inspiriting,’ says Macaulay, 
‘ to .see how gallantly the .solitary outlaw advances 
to attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when eom- 
hined, distributes his swashing blows right and 
left among IVycherlej', Congreve, and Vanhruoh, 
treads the wretched D'Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath hi.s feet, and stvike.? with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dry den.’ Collier's 
argument carried the eouutrj’ with it, and brought 
hack the English drama to good morals and good 
sense. That excessive .stage-prolligaoy which was 
a mere reaction against tlio ligidity of Puritan- 
ism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity of 
coutem]jorary social morals, at once disappeared, 
and the theatre in England again became a mirror 
in which luttuve and truth were reflected without 
distortion. But it was not without a .struggle that 
the wits consented to he worsted. Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, with many' of the smaller fry, answered 
cangrily ljut w'eakly, and were cni.shed anew by the 
ledouhtahle nonjuror, wiio w'as ‘complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation.* ‘ Contc.st,’ 
says Dr Johnson, ‘was his delight •, he was not to 
he friirfited from his purpose or his prey.’ The 
great Dryden stood apart at liist, but at length in 
the preface to hi.s Failles ( 1700) acknowledged with 
a noble honesty that he had been justly reproved. 

‘ I shall say tlie less of Jlr Collier,’ he say.s, 
‘because in many tilings he has ta.xed me jmstly ; 
and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and 
e.xprcssions of mine Which can he truly argued of 
ohseenity, profaneness, or iiuiiiorality, and retract 
them, if he he my enemy, let him triumph; if lie 
he my friend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to he otherwise, he will ho glad of my 
repentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen 
in the defence of a had cause, when I liave so often 
drawn it for a good one.’ But Dryden complained, 
and fairly, that his antagonist liail often perverted 
his meaning, that he was ‘ too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery, and came to battle like a 
dictator from the plough.’ .Spite, how'ever, of all 
its pedantry and overstatement of the case, and 
its faults of taste and of relative proportion in 
charges made with equal indignation, the Short 
View was a noble piutest against evil, and was 
as effective as it deserved to he. 

Collier oontLiuied to preach to a congregation of 
N onjuiors ( q. v. ), and wars consecrated bishop in 171 3. 
A great controversy soon rent the nonjuiiiig com- 
munity on the lawfulness of returning to ceiiain 
‘ usages ’ allow'ed in the comiumiiou-office of the 
fir.st prayer-book of Edw'iird VI., wdiich Collier’s 
party preferred to the revision of 1352. Collier 
at length pronounced these usages essential, and 
not unnaturally laid him.self open to a charge of 
holding Romish view's. lie masqueraded as ‘ Jere- 
inias,_ Primus Auglo-Britanniiu Epi.scapii.s ’ in some 
abortive attempts to form a union with tlie Eastern 


Church. Hi,s last years were lacked by the 
torment.s of the .stone, from which ho found relief 
in death, April 26, 1726. Of his forty- two books 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
read. The lifth edition of his famous treatise 
(1730) contains all the .successive pamphlets which 
fortified the first. His large.st w’ork.s were the 
Great llistorieul. Geographical , Gcncalogkid , and 
Poetical Dictionarg (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), and jla 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain ... to 
the end of the Peigii of Charles U. (2 vdl.s. folio, 
1708-14; new- ed, by T. Latlibuvy, with Life, 0 
voL. 1852). 

JuUN, known under the pseudonym of 
‘Tim Bobbin,’ was the son of the curate of Stret- 
ford, near Manchester, and from 1739 to hi.s death 
in 1786 was master of a school at Miliirow', near 
Rochdale. He early wrote verse and painted 
grotesque pictures ; his rhyming satire, The 
jilackhird, appeared in 1739, and ids Ihciu of the 
Lancashire, Dialect [in luiuwrons dialogue), his most 
notable production, in 1775. It lias been often 
reprinted. Other w'orks are Truth in a hlask. The 
Fortune-teller, and The Human Passions (120 
eiigiaviiigs, with verse desciiptioiis). 

Collier, Juli-X P-tYNE, .Shiikespeariaii critic and 
commentator, was horn in London, 11th January 
1789, sou of an improsporous iiiercliaiit who had 
succeeded as a reporter and jouviialisb. Ills ]iarerit.s 
were friends of Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
\Void.swortli.' The boy passed .some years at Leeds, 
and ciu'ly began to write. Still a hoy, he hecaine 
parliameiitniy reporter for the Times, next for 
the Morning Ohronkie, and wiote regulaiiy for 
the latter flown to 1847. His call to the liar was 
delayed till 1829, pruhably through the odium he 
incuried by a fooli.sh volume of satirical verse. His 
real literary career commenced in 1820 with the 
liuhlicatioii of The Pvetiral Decameron. From 1825 
to 1827 he Lsued a new edition of Dodslcy’s Old 
Plays, and in 1831 his best work, a History of 
English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of HhuLc- 
.siieare, and Annals of the Stage to the Eestoratian. 
This opened up to him tlie libraries of Lord Francis 
Ctow'cr, afterwards Lord Egerton ami Earl of Elle.s- 
mere, and of the Duke of Devonshire, the latter 
appointing him his librarian. From 1835 to 1839 
Collier imblislied his Hew Pacts regarding the life 
and works of .Shake.speare, followed by aii edition 
of Shakespeare (8 vols. 1842-44), and .suppluiiicutad 
by Shuhesgjcarc’s Library {'ll vols. 1844), a rejiriiit 
of the histories, iiovehs, and early flraiiias on which 
i‘3liakespeiu'e founded his phiyH, He was one of the 
leading members of the (Jaiiiden Society froiu its 
foundation in 1838, and he edited for its issues Ra]e’.s 
Kynge Johan (1838), the Eyerlun Papers (1840), 
and the Trend yun, Papers (1857 and 1863). He 
contributed ten publicatioii.s (1840-44) to the Percy 
Society, and twentY-oiie (1841-51) to the Shake- 
speare Society, of which he w-as long director. In 
1,S52 lie announced his discovery of an extensive 
series of marginal annotatioii.s in a 17th-cen- 
tury hand on a copy of the .second Shake.speare 
folio (1G3 1-32) he had bought — the famous Perkins 
folio, so called from a name iii.sorihed on the cover. 
Late in the same year he published these to tlic 
w'orld as Notes and Emendations to the Plays of 
Shulespcure, and calmly lifted them into the text 
in his 1853 edition of Shakespeare, and again in 
his annotated six- volume Shakespeare in 1838. 
The emendations caused a great cuiiimotion in the 
literary w'orhl, and were furiously applauded or 
fuiiou&lj' assailed. The best Shakespearian students 
were more or less sceptical, hut C. W. Singer and 
E. A. Brae were the first to express openly an 
unfavourable opinion. The latter also attacked 
Collier’s alleged tliscoveiy of his suspiciously long- 
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lo=.f notes of Colei id ge’s leeturcfi on Shn,lcesiiearc 
and Slilton, dellveied in ISIl. Collier, in the 
coni'-'e of ,'iliortive prooeeilinos for libel iiyainst 
Bine's piibli.slier, swore to the tnitli of his state- 
ments respecting both the Perbiiis folio and his 
Coleridge notes. Meantime he bail been judi- 
cimis eliniigb to beep his folio from the eyes of 
experts, but at length in 1859, the Duke of Levon- 
siiue to whose predecessor Collier had given it 
in 1833, sent it, at Sir F. IMadden’s reiprest, to 
the British Museniu for e.xainiiiatinn. The rosirlt 
was a coiiolnsive proof, hj- Mr N. Hamilton in 
letters to the Timcn, and more completely in his 
Inquinj (ISliO), that the boasted 17tli-centiiry 
emeiidatinn.s were entirely recent fahricatioii.s. 

, Still fiirthor foi'gerio.s wore later hmng'hl to liglit 
in Mr Wiinier’.s Catalogue of MSS. at Dnlwicli 
College (1833), frnni which Collier had ]ive])arcd 
tlirae^ pnhUeations for the Shakespeare Society. 
Collier relilied angrily in the Timex, in his 
long ffivib/ (1300), the (liHingennonsnes.s of which 
injured ills reputation as nuicli as the facts 
of his antagonist. The controversy widened, Imt 
c.very oouipictcnt writer coiichrdcd against Collier, 
ti\o only (inostion that remnined nneertain heiiig 
whether he liiiusolf wari merely a dupe or inore. 
liriliappily for the namo of a .sound .scliolar ruined 
hy one fatal ivcaknc.s.s, tliis too was aii.swercd hy 
tlio discovery after his dealli of .some nianiimhitcd 
hooks ill his own lihraiy. In 1347 Collier was 
named secretary to the lloyal Coiuinission on the 
British Aruhouin, and in he removed to Maiden- 
head, where he died 17th Septemher _18S:l. He 
liail enjoyed since Octohnv bSoO a <'ivil liol picnsion 
of .Clou. His later hooks ware A Buokc of IJn'c- 
hitMjhc liuHndx (1847), lixiimdn fi’oiii Ihe liecfisiers 
of tho iitiiiioncrx' C’uiniiauij (2 I'ols, bS4S-49), jf'/m 
Dnimatir, TFo/'L? of Tkouuiti Jlcywood (1850-51), a 
good edition of Spenser (5 vols. 1882), a series of 
small rupi'iiit.s of rare 18tli and 17tli cciitnry piecc.s 
in prose and verse (]S(i;l-71), Blbliur/ntphiciiL anil 
Critical Account of the llarcxl Booh- in the Bni/li«Ii 
Cantjuuqc (18U5), andyln Old Rian's Bianj Forty 
Years Ayo (1871-72). See Hr Inglehy’s Complete 
View of the tStuihsperc Contrororsy (1861), which 
contain.s a hililiugraphy of the Inndrs. 

Colliers aiul Salters. See Seupdom. 

Collimator, a suhsidiavy telcscijiie msed to 
detect or correct errors in collimation (i.e. iii 
directing the sight to a fi.xed object) when adjust- 
ing for transit observations. When the vortical 
thread in the held of view exactly coincides with 
the vertical axis of a ielescopo, the instrunioiit is 
eoUiniated vertically ; and when the horizontal 
spider’s thread just covers the liorizontiil axis, the 
instnimeiit is correct in horizontal collimation. If 



throe solid, piers stand on the meridian, so that the 
tele.scope to he tested can be laid betiveon the col- 
limatora and have its axis coincident with both of 
tlieii'.'i, the principle of corimction becomes almost 
Re]f-obvion.s. Eeinoviug the gi'eat telescope, the 
enlliniators (AA' and BIT in fig.) are adjusted tin 


tlie cro.ss-wires in one cnuicide perfectly \r’itli tlio-,e 
of tlie other in all pros.sible po.-'ition.s. Then re- 
placing the ‘transit circle, ’ it is e.xaraineil and 
te.sted by reference, first to one, and then the other 
collimator, the verification rerjuiring that it he 
turned through 130“ till tlie threads in the tliree 
fields of Hew absolutely coincide, and the eollinia- 
tion is pronounced perfect. 

Practical astronomers set great value on the col- 
limator (ill the arraiigemeiit just described) for 
li.aving entirely superseded tlie 'meridian mark.' 
I!y Rittenlioiise’s principle a telescope can become 
its own collimator, especially in determining the 
nadir ixiiiit. IVlieii tlie axis i.s vertical over a 
ve.ssc) containing niercnry, the tele.scope will he 
colliinateil when "tlie cro.s.s-wire.s are hrouglit to exact 
coincidence with their image seen in the mercury. 
Sec Tnm!.scoi‘E. 

C'olling'WhOtl, a town of Onlaiio, on the .soiitli 
shore of tieorgiaii Bay, where it connects the rail- 
ways with the Huron lake steamers. It has several 
factories, ship-yards, and grain-elevators, and a con- 
■sidcrahle trade in luniher and grain. Pop. (1871) 
2829; (1881) about 5001). 

(lollingwoort, (.'rTiiiimrr, Lnnii, admiral, 
was honi at Newcastle-upim-Tyne, 2(ith Beptcniher 
17.70. Beat to sea as a volunteer at the age of 
eleven, his life thenceforth, with tlie exception of 
some half-dozen years, was spout wholly on hoard 
■ship. From 1778 his career was closely coniieoteil 
with that of Nelson, wlimu lie followed iin the 
ladder of promotion .step by stop, until Nelson’s 
dcatli left the topmn.sl rmind vacant for liiimself. 
Among tile great naval victories in wliicb Colling- 
wood boro a jironiineiit ]iavt, were those of Loril 
Howe olf Brest in 1794; of Lord Jervis elf Cii]m 
St Vincent in ]7i)7 : and of Trafalgar in 1803, 
where he held tho second command. In the last- 
named engagement, his ship was, hy Nelson's com- 
niaiul, tim first to break tlirougli tlie lino of the onm- 
liiiicd Kreueb and S])ainsli fleets ; and after Nelson 
had received his death-wound, he assumed the 
chief direction. A jieerage wa.s Ills reward for 
Ills gallant conduct in this battle. After 
.sevorol years’ uneventful .service in the Mediter- 
ranean, lie died at .sea, March 7, 1810, but was 
buried beside. Nelson, in St Paul’s. Colling- 
wood was not tlic stuff great tacticians are nuulu 
of, and bis talents as a coimnaiuler-in-cliiof were 
at best but mediocre ; but bo was a bl■a ^'0 ami 
capable .seaman, earnest and pious as a man, firm 
and mild as an ollicev, and admirable as a second 
in coiiimiiiid. See his CorreBpmuleuec and Life, 
by bis Bon-iii-law (1828). 

Collins, Anthony, deist, was bom 2Ist June 
1076, at Heston, near Hounslow, in Middlesex, 
and was the sou of a oonntry gentleman. He 
studied at Eton aud at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and became Uie disciide and friend of Jobn Locke. 
In 1707 lie nubliblied lii.s JSssay concerning the Use 
of Flunum Menson ; and in 1709, \\ih Priestcraft in 
Perfection. Tlie controvensy excited by this last 
work induced Collins to write Ids Historical and 
Gi-itical Essay on the 'Thirty-nine Articles. His 
next work was a Vindication of the Dioino Attri- 
butes, ill reply to King, Archbishop of Duliliii, tyho 
n-sserted the compatibility of Divine Piedestiiialion 
and Human Fieedoin. Collins was a piluloso- 
phical Neccs,sitaiiun, and afterwards advocated Ids 
opinions more fully in liis Philosophical Inqtttry 
roiiceriiiiiff Liberty and Necessity (1715). In 1711 
he viaiteil Holland, where lie made the friendship 
of Le Clerc and other eminent literati. In 1713 
he published liis Biseonrsc on Frec-thinJeing, the 
best known, and the most important of all his 
woriis; to it Bentley made reply in liis famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second visit to 
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Holland ; and in 171S he wafa made tveasm-er for 
the county of E'-'iex. In 1724 appeared his Gruumis 
umI Jieaions <jf {he Christian Jic/i(jioii. The con- 
tention that no fair interpretation of the Old 
Testament prophecies will secure a correspondence 
between them and their alleged fuHilment in the 
New Testament, created a violent controversy, 
and called forth no fewer than thirty-live replies. 
Two vears later he defended himself in his Scheme 
Cff Literal Propheoij ; and in 1727 he published his 
last work, the Scheme of Literal Prophecy Con- 
siikred. Collins died lllth Decemher 1729. 

Collill.St :Murti5IEPi, a i-ersatile winter, was 
horn, the son of a .solicitor at Plymouth, June 29, 
1827. He was educated at private schools, and 
held for some years a inatliematical inasterahip in 
Giiem.sey, which he resigned in ISoG to devote him- 
self entirely to literature. He settled at Knowl 
Hill in Ilerk.shire, and kept up an incessant actmty 
in the varied forms of artiele.s on current politics, 
novels, and playful veises nntil his death, 28th 
July 1876. His physical was equal to his mental 
vigour: lie was tall and rennarkahly strong, an 
atiilete, a lover of dog.s, flowers, and outdoor-life. 
His old-world Toryism and hatred of irrever- 
ence and irreligion, his humour, his wonderful 
facility in e.xtemporibing clever verse, his ehe.ss- 
jilaying, not to say his niatlieiiiatics, made liim a 
ileliglitful coiiipaiiion, and endeared him to sucli 
friends as Pi. H. Horne, Frederick Locker, Edmund 
Yates, and R. D. Blackmora. His volumes of verse 
were Summer Songs (1860), Idyls and Ehymes 
(1863), and The Inn of Sirunije Meetings (1871). 
Of his nuiiieroins novels the chief are Sieeet Anne 
Page (1888); The Marquis and Merehant (1871); 
Two Plunges for a Peeu-l (1872); Mr Carington, 
iiy ‘ Rohert Turner Cotton ’ (1873); Transmigration 
(1874) ; From Midnight to Midnight (1873)_; and A 
Fight with Fortune (1878). His .second wife, wlio 
died March 17, 1883, oollahorated witli him in 
Frances (1874), Sweet and Twenty (1873), and in 
two novels published postluimou.sly, The Village 
Conudy (1876) and I^u Play me False (1878); 
and wrote alone A Broken Lily ( 1882 ). One of his 
most popnlar hooks was The Secret of Long Life 
(1871), a colleetion of essays at first puhlished 
anonymously. The pious atlection of lus frieuds 
kept his memory green by editing from hia papers 
Pen Sketches by a iGinishcd Hand, by Toni Taylor, 
(1879); Attic Salt, a selection of eiiigrammatic 
sayings from all his hooks, by F. Iverslafce (1880) ; 
SA<X Thoughts in My Garden, by E. Yates (1882). 
See his wife’s account of his Life (1877), and his 
Select Poetical Works (1886). 

Collins, WlLLIAAr, a distinguished English 
poet, was horn at Gliiohester, 25tli December 1721. 
His father was a hatter in that town, of which he 
ivas .several times mayor. Collins received the 
rudiments of Iiis education at the prehendal school 
of his native town. At the age of twelve he tvas 
sent to Winchester School, where he remained seven 
years. While there he wrote his Oriental Eclogues, 
which in his own dajq and for a considerable period 
aftens’ards, were the most popular of his produc- 
tions. He was liiiuaelf convinced that this pre- 
ference was misplaced, and the world has long 
since come round to liis opinion. In 1741 he 
roceeded to O.vford, where he was distinguished 
y ‘his genius and indolence.’ Having taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1743, he shortly after- 
wards left the university for reasons which are not 
accurately known. Hia priv'ate means being but 
slender, lie obtained the title to a curacy, but was dis- 
suaded from entering the church. As liis only other 
alternative, he took up his residence in London, and 
sought to make a living by literature, a profession 
for which he was utterly unfitted by liis desultory 


ways and iinoevtain liealtli. He now fell into 
what are vaguely de.scrihed as ‘irregular liahita,’ 
and was at times reduced to the greatest straits. 
On one occasion Dr Johnson re.scued him from the 
hands of bailiffs by obtaining an advance from a 
bookseller on the promise of Collins to translate 
the Poetics of Ari.stotle. It was during thm period, 
liowei'er, that he wrote his Ode.s, upon winch Ids 
fame as a poet noiv rests. They attracted no 
notice at the time of their publication, and they 
were little valued even by such contemporaries as 
Gray and Dr Johnson. By the death of an uncle 
in 1749, Collins inherited the sum of £2000, which 
enabled him to retire to Chichester, and apparently 
to pursue a regular course of study. It was about 
this time that lie met Home, the author of Douglas, 
to whom he addressed his Orfe on the Poqiular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, a poem 
in wliich, according to Mr Russell Lowell, ‘the 
whole Romantic School is foreshadowed.’ The ode 
was first uiihlLshed in tlie Transactions of the Royal 
Society or Edinhurgli (1788). Before 1733, Collins 
felt the approaches of the mental disease to which 
he finally .suecuiulied, and sought relief in a visit to 
France. On hi.s return he gradually became worse, 
and in 1753 his reason completely gave way. He 
lived for .six years longer in tliis state, though 
with lucid intervals. He (lied on 12tli June 1759, 
so unknown to fame that no new.spaper or magazine 
of the day has any notice of his death. 

Collin.s, like Gray, holds a middle position be- 
tween the school of Pope and the school of AYords- 
worth. In hi.s matnrer work he is almost completely 
free from the so-called ‘ poetic diction ’ of the 18tli 
century. He lias not tlie passionate feeling for 
nature of later poets, hut his feeling is at least 
real and not conventional. In respect of natural 
poetic gifts, Coleridge, and Mrs Browning, and 
other high autliorities, place him above hi.s con- 
temporary, Gray. His choice of suhieet.s, however, 
and his .subtler modes of treatment, debar him from 
the popularity of the author of tlie Elegy. His 
most highly finished ode is that To Evening, which 
is unsurpassed for exquisiteness of tone and diction. 
The ode entitled The Passions has merits of a diller- 
ent order, hut evinces genius of even wider scope. 
The allegorical character of this ode and its coin- 
lianion pieces. To Liberty, To Mercy, and To Pity, 
removes them from direct human sympathy. That 
Collins was capable of simplicity and pathos, how- 
ever, is .sliowii by Ills two most popular poems. On 
the Death of the ' Poet Thomson, and liis lines begin- 
ning ‘ How sleep the brave. ’ 

CollinS) IYilliam, R.A., landscape and figure 
painter, was horn in London, September S, 1788, of 
a Wicklow family. In 1807 he entered the Royal 
Academy as a student, and in the same year he 
exhibited two small landscapes. In 1812 his ‘.Sale 
of the Pet Lamb’ was sold for 140 guineas, and 
from this time liis pictures liccanie popular. He 
exliihited 169 works, of which the best known are 
the ‘Blackberry Gathereis’ and ‘The Birdc ateliers’ 
(1814), which gained his associate.ship ; ‘Scene on 
the Coast of Norfolk’ (1813), now at Windsor ; 
‘ Tlie Fisherman’s Departure ' ( 1826 ). ‘ A.s Happy as 
a King’ ( 1836 ), and ‘ Early Morning’ ( 1846 ). Collins 
was elected R.A. in 1820. He studied and sketched 
in Italy in 1836-38, and in 1839 sent to the Acad- 
emy several Italian subjects. Two pictures on 
sacred subjects (1840-41) were not particularly 
sucoes.sful, and he wisely fell hack on his green 
fields, his sea-beaohes, his rustics, and liis children 
at their games. A visit to the Shetland Islands 
in 1842 supplied materials for the illustrations of 
Scott’s Pirate. Collins died in London, February 
17, 1847. See his Life (1848) by liis elder son, 
William Wilkie Collins. — His second son, Charles 
Allston Collins ( 1828-73 ), in early life painted 
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a immbev of pictures which are highly valued by 
collectors. In I860 he uiarried the j'ounger 
(lau"'htev of Charles Dickens, and having already 
tiiriTed liifl attention to literature, produced The 
Eijc-u-itncss essays (1860), several novels, and other 
works, all exhibiting high proniise. 

Collins, William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of \Wlliani Collins, II. A., was born in London, 8th 
January 18*24. He was educated partly at High- 
bury, but during 1836-39 was with his parents in 
Italy. After his return he spent four years in busi- 
ness, and then entered Liucolu’.s Inn ; but griuhially 
took to literature, tlie Life of Ins father ( 1848) being 
]iis earliest production. To it succeeded Anto/iina, 
or the Fall of Romo (1850); Basil (1852) ; Hide caul 
Scclr (1854); The Dead Becret (IS5T ) ; 'The Woman 
in White { 1860 ) ; iVo Name ( 186*2 ) ; Armadcde ( 1866 ) ; 
The Moonstone (ISGS); The Neio JMtujdcdcn (ISIS), 
,tc. — in all, fully a seme of novels and collections 
of novelette.s. Several of them originally appeared 
in llunscholil Words, All the Year Round, the 
Coruhill, and other periodicals. The best is 2'hc 
Woman in White, whose 'Count Tosco’ is really 
a creation, and in which the author’s almost invari- 
ahle method of unfolding an intricate plot by 
narrative.s of the cliief dramatis personw had not 
grown hackneyed. 'The Bloonstoiie also is a strong 
story. Ho died 23d Hepteiiiher 1889. 

Colliusoii, Peter, hotnuist, was horn at Hugal 
Hall, near Windermere, 14Lh _Jauuary_ 1094, and 
lieeaiuG a mamifactuver of ho.sievy, having a large 
Imsiness with the American colonies. He was 
early distinguished as a naturalist, studied ento- 
mology and botany, and in 17-15 communicated to 
Fi'ankiin his Jirst intimation of the recent advance 
of eleotrionl soienee in ICnrope. Hut it was as a 
botanist ho was most distinguished. He intro- 
duced the onlture of numerous European plants 
into the United States, and introduced American 
trees into England. He died 1 Ith August 1768. 
A genu.s of labiate p)lant.s was named Uollinsonia 
after him. 

€olli.sion,<i. See Railw.iys, Wreck, Bole 

OF THE BOAI). 

Collodion (Or. kollau, ‘I stick’) is a solu- 
tion of Onii-coti.oii (q.v. ) or iiyro.xylin. Cotton 
itself is not soluhlc in alcohol or ether, but when 
treated, either iu the form of cotton-wool, rags, or 
paper, with a mixture of five parts of strong nitric 
acid, and .six of .siilplmric aciil, it is found tliat it 
can now he di.s.solved in etlier, or in a mixture of 
ether and alcoliol. To this modification the name 
pyroxylin is applied. There arc ninny varieties of 
collodion divisilile into surgical or mcuicated collo- 
dions, and photographic collodions. When one 
part of pyroxylin is dissolved in thirty-six parts of 
etlier and twelve parts of alcohol, a tuickkii liquid 
i.s obtained, wliich evaporates rapidly, leaving a 
thin film of pyioxvlin. As an application to 
wounds, where it is desired to keep the edges close 
together, this form of collodion is of use, owing to 
the contractility of the pyroxylin film which it 
leaves, but for general purposes a flexile or flexible 
collodion, ns it is callecf, is desirable. This is pro- 
duced by the addition of a little Canada bnlsam 
and castor-oil to the ordinary variety. Flexile 
collodion is largely used as a covering for abraded 
surfaces, as a remedy for hums, for sore nipples, 
&o. , and it is also the basis for many medicated 
collodions, such as styptic collodion, eantharidal 
or blistering collodion, &c. Salicylated collodion 
is well known as a popular corn cure, and it is 
certainly most effectual in removing hard or soft 
corns with hut slight inconvenience. It contains, 
in addition to salicylic acid, the active principle, 
a little extract of Indian hemp, which prevents 
the slight plain, which might otherwise prove 


troublesome. Collodion plays a very important 
part in Photography (q.v.). 

Colloid is a name applied by Gvaliam to any 
soluble sub.stance which, when exposed to Diedysis 
( q. V. ), doe.s not jiass through the pjorous membrane. 
Starch, gum, allmiuen, and gelatin are examples 
of colloids; and the name is n&ed in contradis- 
tmetion to crystalloids. 

Collot d’llerbois, Jean Marie, a French 
revolutionist of infamous notoriety, was horn in 
Paris iu 1750. Originally a provincial actor, lie was 
attracted by the Bevolutioii to Paris, where Ms im- 
pudence, liis loud voice, and his Almanack dti Pere 
Gerard, .secured him tlie iiuhlio ear and his election 
for Paris to the National Convention. In 1793 he 
became president of the Convention and a meuiher 
of the murderous Committee of Public Safety. 
Sent by Piohespiorre to Lyons in November of the 
same year, he look bloody revenge by guillotine 
and grapesliot on the inhaldtaiits for having once 
hissed him off the stage in the theatio. Hi.s popiu- 
larity at length exciting the envy of Paihesjiievre, 
Collot d'Herbois for liis own safely joined m_ the 
successful pilot for the overthrow of Robespierre 
and his party in July 1794 ; hut the reaction thiit 
followed this hapqiy event proved fatal lo him- 
self. He was expelled from the Convention, and 
sentenced to deportation to Cayenne, where he 
died iu misery that deep debauches could not 
stnpofy, January 8, 1796. 

Collusion, a deceitful agreement between two 
or more piersoii.s to defraud or pirojudice a third 
person, or for some improper pnrpiuse, The most 
conunoii cases of ccilhisioii occur in airangemeiits 
between bankrupts and their creditoi'S, suoli as 
payment hj*' anticipation to a favoured creditor on 
the apiproach of bankruptcy, arrangements lor 
gi anting prefeiences by circuitous transactions or 
otherwise. Transactions in which there is evidence 
of collusion are reducible at conniion law, and 
many of the same nature are struek at by the 
bankruptcy statutes. Collusion in judicial pro- 
ceedings Is an agi*eement between tiro persons that 
one siiouhl institute a suit against the other in 
order to obtain a judicial cleoision for some .sinister 
imrpiosc. The jndgineiit so obtained is null. Col- 
lusion between jietitioner and respondent in a suit 
for dissolution ot marriage bars the suit. 



tlollyrilllll is a term for various kinds of eye- 
salve or eye-wash. 

€oliuau, George, conunonly called ‘the Elder,’ 
a dramatic author and theatrical mauager, was 
born at Florence in 1732. In 1700 lii.s first 
dramatic priece, entitled Polly Honeycomb, was 
iiroduced at Drury Lane with great success. 
Next yei ' ' - - - ■ - 

Jecdous 

he 

pilayed at Drury Lane, 20th Fehruary 1766. In 
1767 he became one of the pmrclia.sers of Covmfc 
Garden 'Theatre, and held the office of acting 
inanagor for .seven years, after which period he 
sold liis sliare. In 1777 he pmrcliased the patent 
of the theatre iu the Haymarket from Mr Foote. 
In 1785 he was attacked by paralysis, wliioli caused 
a gradual decay of his mental powers, and he died 
in confinement on 14tli August 1794. Colman was 
an industrious author ; beslde.s pioetry and transla- 
tions, he wrote and adapited upwards of thirty 
dramatic pieces. 


ColiniU), George, ‘the Younger,’ son of the 
preceding, was born October 21, 1762. His bent 
lay in tlie same direction as his fatlier's, during 
whoso illness be acted as manager of the Hay- 
niarket Theatre ; and on the death of the elder 
Colman, George III. transferred the patent to his 
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son. ColiiiiHi held, for a eoti'-ideraldo time, the 
office of Examiner of Plays, to which he was 
appointed on 19th Januaiy 1824, and in ivhich he 
behaved with f,n’cat an-nyance. In industry he 
rivalled his father, and he ipcei\'ed laige sums for 
his dramatic uiitings, .sonic of which continue in 
possession of the staj^e. He was twice married, 
and died on the 17th October 1836. In 1830 he 
published a very imperfect autohio^n aphy, wliich 
he named Uccunls vf My Life : hut his most notori- 
ous wnik is the preface to his play of The Irmi 
Chest, in which he furiously attacked John Kemble. 

Collllilll, M.iMUEL, American jiairiter, liom in 
Portland, Jlaine, in 1832, studied in Europe in 
LSGO-02, was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1S62, and first president (1866-71) 
of tlie American Society of Painter.s in Water- 
colours. He has travelled extensively, and his 

i iictnres include scenes from Algeria, Germany, 
riance, Italy, and Holland. 

CollIliU', tile capital of the German di.strict of 
Upper Alsace, stands on a jdain near the Yosge.s, 
42 miles SSW. of Stutshurp by lail. Among the 
jirinoipal public hnilding.s of Cohuar arc the clmicli 
of St hlartin (1263), the Dominican convent of 
Hnterlinden, now a nm.senni, the college, court- 
house, and town-hall. Colmar one of the chief 
seats of the cotton maunfactnve in Alsace. Other 
maimfaoture.s are paiier, leather, rihhou.s, and 
hosiery. Colmar is an ohl place, having been 
raised" to the rank of a free imiicvial city in 1226. 
It rapidly hecnine one of the most pro.sijerons tow u» 
in Upper Alsace. Pnrtilied in loj2, its fortifica- 
tions were raxed in 1673 by Louis XIV. Pleasant 
boulevards now occupy their place. Colmar wins 
formally ceded to France in 1697, hut was recovered 
by Gonnany in 1871. Pop, (1876) 23,778; (1885) 
26, ,637. 

Collie, a town in the east of Lancashire, on a 
high ridge near the souveu of the C'alder, a western 
hranoh of the Kibble, 20 niile.s N. of Manchester by 
rail. It has niaiiufaelure.s of cotton calicoes and 
niousselines-de-laine ; and it was fiusuerly a scat of 
the wo(jllen indu.stry. Slate and lime abound in 
the vicinity. Many Pioman coins have lieen found 
at Colne. Pop. (1871) 7336 ; (1881) 10,313. 

t'olney Ilaleli, a village of Midillesex, 61 
Julies N. of London, with a great luuiitic asylum, 
opened in 1851. 

Colocasla. See Cocco. 

ColocyiltU (Gi-. holokynthis), a well-knowm 
medicine, much u.sed as a pni-gativc, i.s the di-ied 
and powdered pulp of the Colocynih Gourd, Colo- 
mdutida, Bitter Apple, or Bitter Cneimibcr, n, glo- 
bose fruit about the .si.ie of an orange, of a uniform 
vellojv colour, with a smooth, thin, solid i-incl. 
The plant which produces it, Cucumis (or Cilrvl- 
Ills) Colocynthis, is nearly allied to the Cncumber 
((pv.). It is found very widely distrihnted over 
the Old World, glowing in immense quantitie.s on 
the sand hillocks of Egypt and Nubia. It is also 
connnon in India, Portugal, Spain, and Jap.an. It 
has long been known for its jarrgative projjertie.s, 
and as early as the lltli century was iu use in 
Britain. The main snjiplies of the dnig are 
obtained from Jlogador, Spain, and Syiia. The 
fruit is gathered wdien it begins to turn yellow’, 
pjeeled, and dried quickly either in a stove or in 
the sun. It i.s chiefly in the form of a dried exti’act 
that it is used in medicine. It ow'es its properties 
to a hitter principle called Colocynthiiie, wfiieh is 
more or less abundantly present in the fruits of 
many of the gourd family. It is a curious fact, 
but to which there are many analogie.s, that the 
seeds of the colocyntb plant, jiroduced in the niid.st 
of its medicinal pulp, are perfectly bland, and they 
even form an important article of" food in the north 


of Africa. — The name I'ake Colocyntb is some 
tiiue.s given to the Orange Gourd ( Citeurhitu aur 
aiiiia), .sometimes cultivated as an ornamenta 
plant in onr gardens, on account of its globose, 
deep-orange fruit. The puliJ of the fruit possesset 
the ju-operties of cohicMith, but in a milder degree. 

Colocyntb is geneially adrainisteied in the foim 
of pills, in which the e.xtiact is associ.ated with 
aloes, scamniony, and in some cases 'uith calomel 
or with extract of hyoscyaimis. In small doses, 
the colocyntb acts as a safe and iisefnl purg.ative ; 
and when aoconipanied by hyoscyanin.s, the lattei 
pi events much of the paiu and griping which are 
attendant on the n.se of colocynth by itself. In 
large do.se.s, eolnej’nth is .a poi.son. Colocynth 
enters into the composition of some moth powders, 
and j-enders them I’ery efficacious. 

Cologne (Ger. Kuln), a city and fi'ce poit on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 362 miles by rail 
W.SW. of Berlin, 175 SE. of Ilnttci'dain, 140 E. 
of Ilru.s.sel.s, and 302 NE. of Paris. Formeily an 
indcjjcndent city of the German eniiuve, it is 
now’ the cai>ital of Itheni.sh Prussia. Cologne 
is a forties.s of the liist j-ank, forming a scun- 
oiiele, with the Rhine as its chord, and the town 
of Deutz on the ojmosite hank as a tcLc-du-pont. 
It Is connected witli this siilmih by a bridge of 
boats, ami an iron bridge 1362 feet in length, 
for j-ailway and carriage tviillic, Pop. (1871) 
129,233; (1835) 161,401 (26,115 ProLcsLauls) ; 
(1891) 28’2,537. The ohl streets are mostly narrow 
and ci'ookeil ; hnt tlie area freed by the removal 
of the ancient fortilicatimm, which dated orig- 
inally from the 13th century, is laid out on a 
more .spacious jjlan. This area, which doubles 
that occupied by the old town, was (mrehased in 
1882 by tlie coi'poi’ation fui' about ;t;000,000 ; its 
most prominent feature is the hamlHome ‘Ring- 
sti'.asse’ or boulevard, nowhere less than 60 feet 
wide, whieh encircles the entire ohl town. The 
new forfcilication.s include a number of detached 
forts, planted round Cologne and Deutz, within a 
i-adius of about 4 miles from the cathedral. Thu 
ancient bnihlings in Cologne, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, are of gi'eat architectural interest ; 
the Romane.sque and Ti’aiisitiun .styles are specially 
well i’e])i’C.sented in the numerous ehurches of the 
llthj 12th, and 13tU centuries. The church of Rt 
Maria im Cajiitol, consecrated in 1049, is the 
earliest examide in CVilogne of a clmi'ch with a 
trefoil-shaped ground-plan for traimepts and choir. 
In the church of St Ursula are preserved the hones 
of the 11,000 virgins, eoui])anion.s of St Ursula 
(q.v.). The church of St Gereon boasts of the 
possession of the hones of ,St Gereon, and of 
the 308 niartyi’s of the Theban legion, slain 
during Diocletian’s per.secution. The chui'ch of 
Ht Peter contains tlie altar-piece of the cruci- 
fixion of St Peter by Rubens, and that of tlie 
Minorites the tomb of the famous scholastic, Dnn.s 
Scotus. 

The chief object of interest in the city, however, 
as w'cll as its greatest ornament, is the cathedral, 
one of the noblest .specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture in Europe. This cathedral is said to have had 
its origin in an erection by Archbishop Hihlohold, 
during the reign of Charlemagne in 814. Frederic 
Bavbarossa bestowed upon it, in 1162, the hones 
of the three Magi (q.v.), which lie took from 
Milan, and tlii.s gift greatly increased its imimrt- 
ancc. The hones are retained ns precious relies to 
this day; hut the old .stiucture was burned in 1248. 
According to some accounts, the present cathedral 
was begun iu the same year, hut other.s fix the 
date of its cominencenient in 1270-75. To w'linm 
the design of this noble building is to be asc.iibed 
is uncertain. The choir, the llr.st part oonipleted, 
was consecratod in 1 ,322. The work ivas earned on, 
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sometimes move aotively, sometime'^ more slowly, 
till 1309, when it was suspended ; and during 
the snbseq^uent centuries wliat had been alieatly 
executed was not jiroperly kept in repair. Since 


but a colony being planted here in 30 .v.D. by 
Agiippina, the wife of the Einpeior Claiulins, it 
received the name of Golonia Agrippinn. At the 
partition of the Frank inonarcJiy in oil, it was 
included in Austrasia ; 
and by a treaty in 870, 
it was united tij tlie Ger- 
m,an emtnre. It entered 
the league of the Hanse 
towns in 1201, and con- 
tended witli Luheck for 
the first rank. Tlie 
mevchant.s of Cologne 
cariiud on commerce far 
and wide, and had ware- 
iiouses in London, near 
the Guililhall. Cologne 
was at a very early period 
the seat of a hisliopric, 
which was elevateil, at 
tlie end of the 8th cen- 
tury, into an arch- 
hisliopric. — The arch- 
bishops acrpniied consid- 
erable temtories, some 
of them dislingui-shing 
themselves as politicians 
and wariiors, Thej' took 
their place amongst the 
jiiince.s and eloctois of 
the enijiiio, but were in- 
volved in a protracted 
contest with the citizens 
of Cologne, who asserted 
against them tlie inde- 
pendence of the city; and 
the arcliiepisoopal resi- 
dence was therefore removed to Iloim. The arch- 
hi-sliojiric was secularised in 1801, when the citj'also 
lost its iiulepomlenco, and the congress of Vienna 
did not attempt to restore to it its former character, 
hut assigned tlie whole territorie,s to Prussia. Tlie 
arc!ibi.shnp, tlierofoi'e, has not noiv the political 
right.s amt piower that belonged to his predecessors. 

Colombia, a republic occu}iying the north- 
west corner of the South American continent, 
and including also the Istlmins of Pananiii. 
It.M limits were officially stated in 1887 as 12’ 
25' N.-5° 8' S. lal., and 70" 10'— S2" 10' IV. 
long., and its area was Estimated at 513,938 sq. 
miles (nearly as large as Great Britain, France, 
and Spain togetlier), exclusive of most of its 
hundreds of islands and key.s, which stretch as 
far north as tlie Mo.sipiito coast. The potinhition 
amounts to about 4,000,000, inoludhig some 200,000 
uncivilised Indians who inhabit the remote fore.sts. 
Tlie situation of Colnmhia, wn.slied by two oceans, 
witli a total coast-line of nearly 3000 miles, posses- 
sing all along the Atlantic shore and on the Pacific 
side of Panamil coimiiodionR hays and lagoons, and 
with several fair harbours even on the less favoured 
coast to the south, presents great cnnimercial pos- 
sibilities, which should be inci eased by the opening 
of the canal from Colon to Panama thiough the 
north-west department. The surface of the country 
is e.xtroniely varied, with lofty moimlaiii.s in the 
west, and vast plains in the east .scarcely above the 
level of the .sea. For the moniitains, see Andes. 
This system .spreads out in three great ranges, like 
the ray.s of a fan, from the e.xtensive plateau of 
Pasto 'in the south- west ; tlin.'i forming valleys 
ninniiig from north to south parallel to the three 
chains, except where disproportionate activity of 
the volcanic forces lias caused an upheaval of the 
country near them. The fundamental formations 
of the country are igneous and mstamorphic, and 
everywhere are traces of the disturbances (still not 
unfrequent in the fonu of earthquake.?) that have 
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tlie hoginning of the lOtli century, liowcver, tlie 
neoes.sary funds to repair and complete it according 
to tho original design, have been suppdied by aub- 
fcori]iliuns from all parts of Germany. The work 
of renovation began in 1823, and in 1842 tlie 
fonndation-.st(«io of tho new part traa laid. 'Die 
navc.s, aisle.s, and transepts were opened in 1848; 
the inaguillcont south portal was completed in 
1850 ; in 1800 the iron ooutral Jlinhc was added ; 
and u'ith the e.vceptitm of the ivestern sidre.s, tho 
church was comploteil in 1803. The .spires, the 
crown of the edifice, wove finished in 1880, and on 
October 15 the completion of the work was celo- 
hrated before the Emperor William I. The body of 
the ehnreh measures 440 feel in length, and 240 
feet in breadth ; tho spires rise 513 feet above the 
pavement of the nave. Since 182,3, upwards of 
£1,000,000 has been expended on the hnilding; 
the total co.st of the whole is estimated at 
£2,000,000. For the ‘ Kaiserglocke,’ .see Bkll. 
Among the ehief seonlar Imildings of Cologne are 
the town-house, begun in the 14tli century upon 
Eimian foundations; the Giirzenich (1441-52), the 
finest secular Gothic erection in Cologne, a iiuhlio 
hanqueting-liall, now containing the exchange; 
the modern law-courts ; and the Wallraf-llichartz 
Museum, containing a good uollection of paintings. 

Tho educational and henei’olent institutions of 
Cologne arc numorons and well equipped. The 
town has recently acquired a high reputation for 
music. The situation of Cologne is extremely 
favourable for eommeroe. Various hranehes of 
manufacture are carried on, of which tho chief are 
tlie making of heet-sugnr, tobacco, glue, caiqiets, 
soap, leatlier, furniture, pianos, chemicals, and 
spirits of wine, besides the oharaoteristio niannfac- 
ture of Eaii-dc-Oologiic (q.v.). In 188(1, 4859 craft 
entered, and 3190 cleared, the port of Cologne. 
Cologne has extensive and important railway con- 
nections. — The city was founded by the Ubii, about 
37 B. C. , and was at first called Uiiorian ojipidmn ; 
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upheavetl plateaus anti opened fractures that now 
mark the courses of the principal rivers. Of the 
sections outside the main Cordilleras, tlie princi- 
pal are the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in 
the north, and the low Baudo range, along the 
nortli-west coast, which extend.? into Panama. 
From the Central Cordillera descend the two 
principal rivers of Colomhia, the Magdalena and 
its tril)utary the Cauca, which flow nortli into the 
CariWiean Sea, besides several affluents of the 
Amazon in the east, and the Patia, which forces 
its way to the Pacific, through a gorge between 
cliffs 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, and forms the only 
notable break in the long wall of the Vyestem 
Cordillera from Darien to Patagonia. The Eastern 
Cordillera, by far the largest chain, consists of a 
series of extensive tablelands, cool and healthy, 
where the white race flourishes as vigorously as in 
Europe. Tliis temperate region is the most thickly 
populated portion of the republic ; and on one of 
its plateau.?, at an elevation of 8fi9d feet, stands 
tlie capital, Bogota ( cf. v. ). Eastward from this 
Cordillera stretdi vast llaiios or plains, through 
which flow the Meta, the Ouaviare, and other 
tributaries of the Orinoco. Be.sidea tliese, tlie chief 
rivers are the San Juan (narigahle 150 miles), on 
the Pacific coast; the Atrato (q.v.) and Zulia (150 
miles), flowing north; the Avauca (600), which, 
as well as the Meta (700) and Guaviare (850), 
feeds the Orinoco; and the Caqueta (1350), the 
Putumayo (1100), and the Napo (750), triliutaries 
of the Amazon, The Iake.s are unimportant. 

Climate and ProdiKtione . — In the course of one 
day’s journey, the traveller may experience in this 
country all the cliniate.s of the world ; perpetual 
snows cover the summits of the Cordilleras, while 
tlie valleys are smothered in the rich vegetation 
of the tropics. The mean temperature ranges 
from 32“ to 82°, according to the elevation. The 
climate of Panama is notoriously unwholesome, 
and in some parts of Bolivar and Magdalena, in 
tlie north, mar.sh fevers abound. The rainy season 
falls from November to April, except among the 
low-lying forests of the south-east, where the rain- 
fall is distributed througliout the year, and in the 
CliQod coast district of the north-west, where, sliut 
in from the north-east winds, the heavy atmo- 
sphere hangs motionle.ss, and mists and torrents of 
rain alternate. Colombia naturally yields a variety 
of productions corresponding to this great diveisity 
of climate and of elevation. The hot region, extend- 
ing to an elevation of about 3200 feet, pi-oduces in 
abundance rice, cacao, .sugar-cane, bananas, yams, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, caoutchouo, vegetable ivory, 
and many medicinal plants ; and the forests, with 
their tagua and other stately palms, their rare 
balsamic resims and valuable dyewoods, are ablaze 
witli ilowers and creepers, and steeped in the 
perfume of the delicate vanilla orcliid. In the 
temperate zone, from 3200 to 8500 feet above the 
sea, many of tliese plants are equally common, hut 
the cocoa-nut palm gives place to the oak, the 
enoenillo, groups of laurels, and arborescent ferns, 
and here flourish the oofl'ee plant, the odorous 
(jherimoya (q.v.) and ourihano, the fig, and the 
einehona-tree. The Wbax-palm (q.v.) extends 
beyond this region, and is found at a height 
of nearly 11,000 feet, and large crops of potatoes, 
grain, and leguminous plants are raised in the 
cold region; but from 10,000 feet rises the bleak 
paramo, until its scanty vegetation, ending in 
lichena at the suow-liiie. The fauna of Colom- 
bia is very extensive. Both coasts abound with 
turtles and pearl-oysters ; the rivers swarm until 
fish and alligators, and on their marshy banks 
the eapybara is found ; the forests are the haunt 
of the tapir, armadillo, cavy, opossum, and deer, 
and during tlie day are alive with monkeys 


(of wliich no less than seventeen .species are 
common), squirrels, paroquets, and numerous 
hriglit-pliimaged birds, ■H'ho.se notes give place at 
night to the plaintive cry of the sloth. Beasts 
of prey are the jaguar, puma, ocelot, niargay, 
and bear. The boa and numerous otlier snakes 
are common, but venomous .serpents cease at 
an elevation of 6000 feet, tlie centipede and 
the chigoe are not met beyond 9850 feet, while 
the plague of mosquitoes and ants, and of other 
more dangerous insects, i,s mainly confined to 
the lowlands. In the nortliern departments, ami 
in the immen.se llario.s of the east, great lierd.s of 
cattle, descended from those imported by the 
Spaniards, are reared ; in the central districts, 
.shorthorn.s and other English, putch, and Nonnan 
cattle and horses have been introdiieecl, and are 
largely raised tlironghoiit the temperate zone. 
Fish life ceases in the lakes at 13,000 feet; and in 
the solitudes above, the condor dwells alone. In 
minerals the country i.s exceedingly rich, although 
its scanty population, their poi'erty, and the 
absence of roads have combined to limit the ex- 
ploitation of tlie precious metals. Neverthelo.ss, 
111 1887, claims were presented to 751 mine.? in 
Antioqiiia; and from this department alone over 
£400,000 worth of gold is annually exported. 
The depiartment of Tolima is the richest in silver. 
It is estimated that gold to the value of 
£125,000,000, and silver to the value of nearly 
£7,000,000, have been exported since the 16th 
century; and over 95 per cent, of this ore has 
been found west of the Magdalena. Iron, copper, 
lead, coal, sulphur, zinc, antimony, arsenic, oinnahar, 
rock-salt, crystal, gi'anite, marble, ]ime_, gypsniii, 
jot, amethysts, rubies, porphyiy, and jasper are 
also found ; wliile much of the workl’.s platinum 
is obtained from the upper San Juan, and the 
principal source of the finest emeralds i.s at Miizo 
in Boyaoi,_ although there are other mines near 
Nemocon, in Cnndinamarca. 

Commerce, Finance, d-c.— Tlie only industries 
common to all the departments of Colombia are 
agriculture and tlic rearing of cattle. Coarse cloth 
fabrics for the inland trade are manufactured to 
some extent in Santander and Boyaod, and oliina- 
Avare ami cardboard in Antioqiiia ; also soap, 
niatcliea, and caudles are made in Bogota, and 
there are two foundries and a shoe factory in 
Cundinamarca ; but straw-hats, known abroad 
by the name of rananiil, although they are 
made only in certain parts of Tolima, Aiiti- 
oquia, and Santander, are perhapis the only 
manufactured article exported from the country. 
The traii.sit trade across the Istlmius of Panaimi, 
valued at £15,000,000 per annum, is of far 
more consequence than the direct commerce. 
The foreign trade proper is mainly with Great 
Britain and the United States. I’lie imports are 
mostly food-stuff's, textiles, machinery, and iron- 
wares ; the exports, ootFee, gold, silver, and other 
ores, caoutchouc, ivory-nuts, divi-divi, tobacco, 
cacao, cotton, cinchona, cattle, balsams, timber 
and dyervoods, hides and wool. The average 
annual value of imports in the period 1875-84 
was §9,662,806, of exports, §13,584,890 ; in 1886 
the value of imports was §6,726,992, and of 
expiorts, §13,0,32,278 ; but it is difflcult to reduce 
these figures to British currency, for although the 
dollar has a nominal value of four shillings, the 
rate of exchange has since 1878 varied between 
five and a half and nine dollars to the pound 
sterling. The nation lias for some yearn been 
undergoing a severe financial crisis. For the 
fiscal year 1S8S-89 the expienditure was estimated 
at §23,852,806, and the revenue at §18,173,700, 
showing a deficit of §5,679,106 in 1888 the in- 
ternal deht, floating and consolidated, amounted 
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to S‘29,G0,‘5,332, the foreign delit was, calculated at 
il3,43a,17y, aiicl S|!10, 129,527 of government paper- 
money ^vas in circulation. There appears, how- 
ever, some rea.son to expect that the ineasure.s 
adopted to meet the nation’s liahilities may prove 
effectual, and the present financial condition of 
the republic is said to he comparatively hopeful. 
For the re.st, the government can only look to rigid 
economy and the development of its rich mines, 
which it is endeavouring to encourage to the utnio.st, 
for relief from its embarrassments. All enterprise, 
however, is sadly hampered by the difficulty of coin- 
nnuiioatiou. The Magdalena and the other great 
streams are the lulzioipnil arteiics of commerce, and 
a good deal of .steamer traffic is carried on ; but, 
l)e!.side,s that of Panama, there were in 1888 only 
ti.v railwajm open for traffic, with a total length 
of 215 niUes, although several others were expected 
to he completed shortly. The telegraph system has 
2357 miles of lines, and this and the postal service 
(including a parcel post with Great Britain since 
1888 ) are worked as efficiently as tire condition of 
tlie country will permit. For the railway, canal, 
and otlier information as to tire Isthmus, see the 
article PanAJI.I. 

Fopulation . — Tire chief aborigine.sof the country, 
the t'hihchas or Miiyscas, who inhabited the plateau 
of Boooti), ranked among the nations of the New 
lYorld second to the Aztecs and Peruvians alone. 
They worshipped the sun, had a calendar, and 
a government closely ro.semhling that of Japan, 
lived in communes, wore imlustrious farmers, and 
dressed in garments of cotton. Their rich, 
teautifnl language has been forgotten by their 
descendants, Init is preserved in a grammar 
puhlished at hfadrid hy the Dominican mission- 
ary, Bernardo de Lugo, in 1619. Tho rest of the 
country was ooonpied by a great luiiuber of 
tribes, with as many dialects as divisions, sinking 
from the grade of the Chibebas to the naked 
savages of the plains, who were little above tlie 
level of the brutes they hunted. Some of the inter- 
mediate races, while understanding Spanish, have 
re.servGd their primitive speech ; the uncivilised 
ndiaiis are now mostly confined to the eastern 
plains, the northern portion of Slngdaleua, and the 
district of Darien and the Atrato. The pure whites 
foion about a fiftli of the entire population, and the 
Indian lialf-hreods more than half; tliere are now 
scarcely any pure negroes left in the country, but 
the mulattoes and zunibos, resulting respectively 
from the union of negroes with whites and Indians, 
exceed a sixth of the whole. Slaveiy was finally 
abolished in 18,52, and in 1870 a system of com- 
pulsory education was adopted which has on the 
whole proved .successful. Parochial, secondary, 
normal, and technical schools are now within 
general reach, and all the depnartments boast univer- 
sities of more or less efficiency, except Magdalena, 
Tolima, and Pananni. Journalism is largely repre- 
sented ill most of the large towns ; and at the cnintal 
a consideraldc numhor of hooks are pmhlLshed every 
yea,r. The state chnrcdi is tho Eoinau Catholic, 
which in the management of its own affairs is inde- 
pendent of the civil authority ; religious ordere 
were suppressed in 1863, and toleration in matlciu 
of religion is gn.aranteed j but, by the terms of 
a concordat entered into with the holy see in 
1888, in the universities and all educational 
establisliments public instruction is directed in 
conformity with tlie dogmas of the Koinaoi 
Catholic Clluircli, religion is one of the obligatoiy 
subjects of study, and diocesans are einpiowered 
to suspend tenclrers or pirofe.ssora who neglect or 
disobey this order. 

iSikfo)'!/.— The northern coasts of Colombia were 
visited by Ojeda and Amerigo Vespmeci in 1499, 
and afterwards by Bastidas ; in 1502 Columbus 


explored part of the country, and endeavoured to 
found on the Isthmus of Panama the first Spanish 
colony on the American mainland. In 1513 Balboa 
(q.v.) discovered the Pacific, and Piz,rrro and 
Abnagro sailed along the u'o.stern coast of Colombia 
on tlieir way to Peru in 1526. Ten years later 
Jimenez de Quesada broke the piower of the 
Muyscau empire, and the Nuevo Beino de Granada 
was formed. As the country was opened up, the 
Indians sank, in spite of legislation designed for 
their protection, to the condition of serfs, and 
the policy of the crown, aided hy the Inrpiisi- 
tion, which was introduced in 1571, pat an end 
to the democratic institutions of the early settleio. 
The region was administered hy the Council of 
tlie Indies ; nearly all po.st.s were sold to Sjiani.sh 
speculators, who recouped themselves at the 
e.xpiense of the colonists; and even the com- 
merce of the new iiossessious was granted as a 
monopioly to the mercliants of Seville. The cminti y 
formed a iivesidency (excepit during the yeais 1718- 
24) from 1564 to 1739, a period memorable for the 
disastrous descents of Drake, Slorgan, Daiiipier, and 
others on the coast towns ; it wa.s then raised to a 
viceroyalty, which l,a,5ted until the war of inde- 
pendence. 

On tlie 20tli July 1810 the colony shook off tlie 
yoke of the niothev-country, and entered upon 
the long struggle which ended in the election of 
Bolivar (q..v.) to the presidency of the Bcpublit of 
Colmnbia, a term which, like the viceroyalty, em- 
braced all that now belongs to Venezuela, Colouiliia, 
and Ecuador. Independently of the singular diffi- 
culties of communication, and of the resulting 
absence of anything like natural unity, this un- 
wieldy state contained from the beginning tlie 
germs of its own dissolution in the national cliarac- 
ter of its iiibabitants. So long as union was neces- 
sary to meet external clangers, it maintained an 
imposing attitude in the eyes of the world; bat 
gradually sectional interests and political jealonsie.s 
did their work, and in 1831 the ill-assorteci elements 
of the confederation were separated for ever. What 
is now Colombia was then formed under the title of 
the Bc^tiblic of Neic Granada; hut in 1861 a fre.sh 
civil war led to the establislmient of the VniUd States 
of Colombia. In 1863 a constitution was adopted, 
based on that of tlie United States of America, with 
a president elected for two years; hut this proved 
altogether unsuited to the Colombians, anil, after 
twenty yeaw’ trial, brought about the revolution 
of 1884-85. Ill 1886 a fiesh constitution was 
adopted for the new Bqntblic of Colombia, placing 
the central authority m the atrengtheued hands 
of the federal government, and reducing the nine 
former self-governing states of Antioquia, Bolivar, 
Boyaca, Cnuca, Ciindinamarca, Magdalena, Pa- 
nama, Santander, and Tolima to suhoi'dinate 
departinente, which .still, liowevei', retain tlie 
management of their own finances. The executive 
autlioiity is vested in a president, whose tenn is 
extended to six years, assisted hy a vice-president, 
seven ministem, and a council of state; and the 
legislative power rests mth a senate and House of 
Representatives. Capital punisliment has been 
again estahlisiied, and the members of the supreme 
court of justice are made immovable. The strength 
of the army is fixed at 6500 in time of peace, hut in 
case of war the e.xecutive can raise this ns circum- 
stances may reguire. 

See E. Reclus, Voyage A la Sim'a-Nerada de Sainte- 
Jllarthe (Paris, 1861); Colonel F. Hall, Colombia (Phila. 
1871); EsCTorra, IXccionano Oeografico tie Colombia 
(BogotS, 1879); Pereira, Les Mats-Unis de OoloinUe 
(Paris, 1883); Perez, Geografla General (Bogotil,lS83) ; 
Etienne, Nouvelle Grenade (Geneva, 1887); Dr W. 
Sievers, lieise in der Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
(leip. 1887); and the same author’s Cordillere von 
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Merida (Vieiina, ISSS) contains some notes on eastern 
Santander. See also the Hcscty^rion published by the 
Colombian government in 18S7, ^vith the supplement 
on the trade with Spain, published at Uarcelona in 
18SS ; F. Cianconi’.s Notice Descriptive et Carte Com- 
merciaU fParis, ISSS) ; and papers by F. A. A. Simons 
(1S79, ’SI, ’8a) and E. B. Tl^liitc (1883) in the Droceed- 
imjs of the Royal Georiraphical Society, 

Col011ll)0, tliG capital of Ceylon, is .situated 
on the 'we.itern .side of the i.«land. Since the con- 
stuiction of the great breakwater begun in 1873 
(see BnE.tKWATER), the harbour has been greatly 
improved, and commerce has largely increased ; 
Colombo liaving superseded Calle as a Coaling 
Station (q.v.) for large steamers. It contains_ the 
government offices, is the seat of an Anglican 
bislmp, and i.s an important centre of missionary 
enterprise. Among tlie chief buildings are the 
government house, court-hon'-e, town-hall, asylum, 
St Tlinnias'a College, and IVe.sley College. The 
fortitication.M of Colomlio were con.striicted by tlie 
Dutch. Colpefcty, a heantiful .suburb, shaded by 
grQve.s of the cocoa-nut palm, is a favourite retreat. 
Tlie biimlde, miid-construeted dwellings of the 
Dutch, Poitugnese, Eiirasian.s, Singhale.se, Tamils, 
hloors, and ilahiys are outside the city walK. 
The pctta/i or Black Town, the only ancient 
quarter, e.xteml.s to the river Kahun’-ganga, Pop. 
(1871) 100,238; (ISSl) 110,502. Colombo is con- 
nected witli Kandy by railway. The early name 
of Colombo, Kaln 'n-tdUa, the ‘Kalany Perry,’ the 
Moors comipted into Kalambu, and by tlii.s de.sig- 
nation it was de.sci'ibed by Ibn Batuta about 1340 
A.D. as the finest city of Sereudib, The Portu- 
guese, who fortified it 1517 A.D., svrote the name 
Colombo, in lionouv of Christopher Columbus. The 
Dutch succeeded to the Portuguese, and Colombo 
was taken by the British, 10th February 1796. See 
Ceylon. 

Coloilf See Aspinwall. 

Colon, that portion of the large intestine which 
extends from the Ciecnm (q.v.) to tlie rectum, 
which is the terminal portion of the intestinal 
canal. See Digestion. 

Colonel (from the Italian coloncllo, the ‘leader 
of a column ’) is the grade of officer next beloiy that 
of general. The chief officer of an English regi- 
ment at one time bore tlie title of captain, but 
.since 138S that of colonel has been auhstitiited. In 
the British army, except in the Artillery and 
Engineers, the office of regimental colonel, as dis- 
tinct from a colonel on the staff, is a sineeiiie, the 
commander of the infantry battalion or cavalry 
regiment being the lieiitenant-oolonel. Regimental 
colonels are general offleer.s, who have liad a 
regiment ‘ given to them,’ as it is called, as a 
reward for long service, and virtually as a retire- 
ment. The pay, except in the Guards ( where it ia 
higher), is £1000 a year, lit 1888 it was decided 
to diseontiuuQ these appointments as soon os those 
who liave a vested right to succeed to them have 
been satisfied, and it lias been decided that no 
officer sliall olitaiii the rank of colonel except by 
Brevet ( q.v.) for distinguislied conduct, or on being 
selected for certain appointinents carrying -nitli 
tlieni that rank; .sneli as aide-de-camp to the 
sovereign, assistant-adjutant general, and com- 
mander of a regimental district. Bee Commis- 
sions, Akmt. In the German, Austrian, and 
Russian armies, where the regiments are veiy 
large, the colonelcies are mostly honorary posts, 
held by royal and other di.stinguished peraonages. 

Coloilia, a department of Uruguay, on the 
Plata, below the Uruguay River, The uplands are 
barren, hut in the fertile valleys and plains are 
numerous European colonies, engaged in agricnlture 
and stock-raising. Ai-ea, 2185 sq. ju. ; pop, (1885) 
33,209. Tlie capital, Culonia del Sacramento, on 


the Plata, about 100 uiile.s above Monte Video, has 
a good liarbonr, a dock for vessels of 1000 tons, 
ruined fortifications, and some 1500 inhabitants. 

Colonial Animals, organisms which cannot he 
fairly regarded as unitie.s, hut con.si.st of umnevous 
more or le.s.s .similar individuals united in n cninmon 
life. Among the usiiallj’ .single-celled siiiijilest 
animals or Protozoa, loose colonies not unfreqnently 
occur, and are of not a little importance as sugges- 
tions of the bridge between the .single-celled and 
many-celled animals. Such colonies arise when the 
original cell, in.stead of reproducing discoritinnou.sly, 
retains its dniigliter-cells in union witli itself or 
with one another, just like the egg-cell of a higher 
animal. By sacrifice of individu.arity at the epoch 
of reproduction, a higher unity is formed. In 
the .same way a simple cnp-.sliaped .sponge, liy 
continuous budding, forms a colony of similar 
foims, which maj^ pos.sess more or le.ss cli.stinct 
individuality. Tlie common iresli-water Hydra, to 
mount a step higher, buds off daughter Hydrtc, 
which remain for a while connected with the 
jiarcnt organism, and make it temporarily colonial. 
This becomes ooiistaiit in the myriad colonies of 
hydra-like forms which are known as Zoopliytes, or 
Hydroicls (q.v.). The same formation of colonies 
is well illii.strated in the higher polyp.s of the sea- 
anemone typo, where in dead-men’s fiiiger.s and 
in most corals, compound or colonial organisms 
are heaulifully illustrated. Some jellyfish-like or 
meduRoid types also liecoine compound, and lead 
on to the order Siphnnophora, where, as in the 
Portuguese man-of-war (Phy-mlia) or in Vehllu, 
the occurrence of compound forms is a constant 
character. But in tlii.s last case a further step lias 
been made, for the iiidividnals not only aliarc a 
common nutritive life, but are bound together in a 
more intimate way into a true unity of n higher 
order. Among simjile worm-like forms, chains of 
individuals are occasionally formed, as in Catomda, 
and these point to the jirohahle origin of the higher 
or segmented worms which oon.sist of a series of 
similar ‘jointe.’ Even among the higher worms, 
temporary compound forms occabionallv occur, as 
in the fresii-water Nats or the marine iyllis. Tlie 
Polyzoa aft'ord good illustration of colonial life as 
an almost constant character of a class. Finally, 
passing beyond the limit of invertebrate animals, 
we find the last exanqiles of tnie colonial oiganisms 
in the Ascidians (q.v.) or TiinicaU. The occa- 
sional development of double or niultijde forma 
from a single ovum is among higlier animals the 
only sugge,stion of compound organism.s. 

From the above illustrations a few general con- 
clusions may be drawn. The process of asexual 
budding, wllieli leads to the formation of compound 
organisms, is commonest in relatively passive vege- 
tative animals, like sponges, hydroids, corals, 
polyzoa, and ascidianR, and is an expres.sion of their 
general xihysiologicnl constitution. lYhen the colo- 
nial orgaiilsin ia free-living, .a.s in Siplionopliora 
and some Tnnicata, the individual ]nemhei',s are 
more closely knit together, and the colony is more 
perfectly integi'ated. As above suggested, soinc 
colonial forms are of importance a.s illustrating in 
loose union an order of individuality, which in 
higher tyiies becomes move firmly unified. IVe 
lii-st find loose ‘ aggTegatea ; ’ at a liiglier level 
those become ‘integrated.’ The loo.se colonies 
of some medusoid types are thus succeeded by 
more (lerfectly integrated forms in tlie Siphono- 
iliora. Finally, colonial organisms are of the 
lighest jihysiologieal interest in illustrating divi- 
sion of laliour. In a comxiound organism the 
internal and external conditions of life are not uni- 
fonii for all the niemhers; certain ‘persons,’ as the 
individuals are technically called, exhibit tlie jire- 
dominance of one function, anil others of another ; 
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the ilifferences in function thus staitetl living about 
more ov less marked dilFerence of structuie as 
its consequence ; and thus division of labour and 
‘ polyniorpliisiu ’ or ilifference in form are estab- 
lished. See Perrier, Les Colonies Animahs (1882). 

Colonial Corps were regiments of the regular 
British army, paid out of imperial revenues, and 
located in the various colonies where they were 
formed. The following e<irps, and numbei's were 
provided for in the Army E.stiniate,s for 1860-61 : 

Three Roglmcnt'5 (ofter- 

WMids raised to five) 3420 Nchpo. 

NewfoundhTiid Veterans 229 British. 

Ceylon Rifles ISSfi Native. 

II Iiivaltds lUci Native. 

Cape Mounted Bines 1034 Cocrsaiifl natives. 

Malta Fcncibles 038 Natis'c. 

Camdian RUles 110(5 British. 

St Helena Re^^imeiifc 433 « 

Gold Const ActiUcry 351 Negro. 

Falkland Islands CDinpany 37 British. 

Airican ArUilevyuieti <14 N«*gi(i. 

Hniig-knug Gunners 33 Lascars. 

All the officeiu were Ilriti.sh, except tho-so of the 
Malta Fenoibles. The Cape corps were luouutecl 
infantry. Tliough maintained out of imperial 
revenue, the, so corps were not avaihihla for the 
general defence of the empii'e, and accordingly liave 
heen gradually disbanded, their places in the colonies 
being supplied by levie-s of local militia. There 
still e.xist, heaidc.s African commissariab, ordnance 
.store, and medical staft' corps, one IVe.st India 
liegiinent of two battalions, tlie Malta Feiicildes, 
one company of Gun Lascars in Ceylon, and another 
at Hong-kong. 

Colonial Oflicc. See Secuetauy of State. 
Colonial System, also called Commekcial 
System, a name for tlio theory long acted on by 
European nation.^, that tlteir settlements abroad 
u'era to )je treated as proprietary domains, exploited 
for the Iienefit of tlio niother-onuntry, whieli did 
everything it could to import their produce as 
cheaply as possible, and encourage them to a large 
eonsmnptloii of homo manufactures. Tlie system 
was oari'ied to it.s furthest e.xtent by Spain. See 
Colony, Piiee Thade, iMonopoly, NAViaArioN 
L.rw,s, Spain, Uniteo St.ites. 

Colonisation Society. Sec Liberia. 

Colonnn, Cape (ancient Snnium JProwon- 
toriuin], a headland of Greece, fovmiug the south- 
most point of Attica, and crowned by the ruins 
of a temple of Mineiu'a, thirteen of whose white 
marble ouhimns, from which the cape derives its 
modern name, are still Htanding. 

Colonna, a celebralecl Roman family, wliich 
took its name from a village among the Alban 
Hills, I'i miles ESE. of Rome, and wdiich, from 
its numerous castles, vast estates, and crowds 
of clients, enjoyed a powerful influence from the 
11th to tJie I'etli century. From it have sprang a 
pope (Martin V., q.v.), several cardinals, generals, 
statesmen, and noted scholars, and vittobia 
Colonna, tlie most celebrated poete.ss of Italy. 
Slie was tlie daughter of Fainizio Colonna, Con- 
stable of Naples, at wJiose e.state of Marino she was 
born in 1490. IVhen four years old, she was 
betrothed to a boy of the .same age, Perrante 
d’Avalos, son of the Marohese doPe.seara ; at seven- 
teen they were married. After her husband's death 
in the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria Colonna 
found her chief consolation in solitude and the cul- 
tivation of her poetical genius. During seven years 
of her widowhood .she resided aUernatMy at Naples 
and lechia, and then removed to the convent of 
Orvieto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In her later 
yeais she left the convent, and resided in Rome, 
where she died in Febraary 1547. She was the 
loved friend of Michael Angelo, admired by Ariosto 


(see canto xxxvii, of the Orlando), and the intimate 
associate of the reforming party at the papal court. 
Her poems belong chiefly to the period following 
her hu&hand’.s death, and are remarkable for truth 
of sentiment and enlightened piety. Tiiey were 
first published at Parma in 1538; the most perfect 
edition is that of.Ercole Visconti (Rom. 1840). 
See Mrs H. llo.scoe’s Vittoria Colonna, her Life and 
Poems (Lnnd. 1868), and a .study by the Hon. 
Alethea Lawley (1888). 

The family is still distinguished in Italy, three of 
its four lines being princely. The Colonna palace, 
situated at tire base of the'Quirinal ( Rome ), i.s cele- 
brated for its splendid gallery and treasures of art. 

C'olonua, Orov-iNxi Paolo, composer, born 
about 1640, either at Brescia or Bologna, heoame 
inincipal of the musical academy at Bologna. Of 
some 44 works, nearly all were for the church ; hia 
one opera, Amikare, was first performed in 1093. 
lie dieil 28th Noveiiiher 1695. 

Colonsay and Oroiisay, two of the Argyll- 
shire Heliiide.s, 16 iiiile.s NNAV. of Pori Aakaig in 
Islay, separated from each other by a sound, 100 
yards wide, and dry at low-water. Colonsay, which 
rises to a lieight of 493 feet, is 16 sq. in. m area; 
Oronsa}', only 3. On the latter are a sculptured 
cro.ss and a I’lth-century Austin priory, with .some 
curious effigies ; whilst in the former are standing 
stones, a hone cave, Colonsay House (1722), and 
an obelisk to the memory of the lawyer, Dnncan 
M’Neill, Lord Colonsay (1704-1374). Pop. (1851) 
933 ; ( 1881 ) .397, of u'hora 10 were in Oronsay, 

Ooloiiy (Lat. colonia), a name somowliat 
vaguely applied to the foreign dependencies of a 
state. In accordance with its etymology [colonus, 
'cultivator'), a Roman colonia ought to have been 
an agricnltuval community ; hut as d matter of fact it 
wan a military settlement, urban rather than rural, 
planted in subject tei'ritnry, It wa.s essential that 
the colonists slionld I'ernnin citizens, who thus both 
extended and knit together the power of Rome. 
The name survives to this day in Cologne and 
Lincoln. The Greek colony {apoikia) oonsi.sted of 
a band of eirrigrants, who were impelled by political 
dissension or some .similar cause to seek anew borne 
beyond the sea, and who were corrrrected with tlierr 
mother-city (melropolis] by no tie stronger than 
tlrat of sentiment. According to the legend ertr- 
balrrted by Virgil in his PEiieiil, Iloirre itself was a 
colony, in the Greek sense, of Troy. No Greek 
colonists penetrated far inland ; hui, the shores of 
Asia Minor, Sicilj', Southern Italy, and even the 
Crimea, were at an early date fringed witlr 
cotnrnercial .settlements, rnaiiy of which surpassed 
in wealth the cities of Greece proper. The Phoe- 
nicians, who preceded the Greeks as the traders 
of the Old World, were not a colonising race. 
Cartilage, indeed, was an olishoot from Tyre ; but 
tlie wide empire of Carthage was based partly upon 
conquest, and partly upon a system of trading 
factories. 

Colonisation is an incident of a comparatively 
settled .state of society. The vast land migi'alions 
which have so profoundly affected the populations 
of Europe and Asia belong to a different category. 
Thus it happens that, after the break-up of the 
Roman empire, the voiy idea of a colony is 
not lieard again until the great outburst of 
imavitime enterprise in the IGtli century. iSpain 
and Portugal led the way, followed by Holland, 
England, and France. Lov'e of adventni'e, thirst 
for gold, the missionarj^ spirit — all combined 
to attract the energies of Europe, .set free by the 
Renaissanoe, to the New World and to the farther 
East, The long and bitter straggle for tenitorial 
aggrandisement beyond the seas went on with 
various vicissitudes until, at the close of the 18th 
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Gontiiry, tlie foreign possehsioiis of tlie several state's 
of Enrope stood pretty niucli as tliey do now. Out 
of lier onoc mighty empire, Portugal retaiiied only 
a few petty settlements in India, an indeteniiinate 
authority over long strips on hotli coasts of Africa, 
and Brazil, wljicli lias .since become independent 
under a .scion of the house of Braganza. Spain lias 
lost Southern and Central America within the pres- 
ent century ; Imt she keep.s lier hold of Cnha and 
I'lirto llieo in tlie "West Indies, ami of the Philip- 
pine and Caroline groups of island.s in the remote 
eastern seas, Holland, having been deprived hy 
England of Ceylon and the Cajie, still draws a ricli 
tribute from Java and the adjoining Spice Islands. 
Fiance, whieli entered last upon the .stniggle, has 
.sult'ered most .severely of all, as tlie result of the 
fortune of war with England. At one time it 
seemed as if half North America, and perhajis all 
India, would iiecome Fiench. But tlie twin .stars 
of Wolfe and Clive iniluenceii the fate of two con- 
tinents. The acquisition of Algeria dates from 
1830 ; and within the last decade France lia.s again 
pushed forwaid in Tunis, Tonquin, and Mada- 
gascar. Italy has no foreign possessions e.vcept the 
]K)vt of Massowali on the Afncan shore of the lied 
Sea ; and those which Germany has recently 
acquired with .so much eagerness, in Africa and 
in New Guinea and the adjoining i.slands, must 
he regaidod rather as possihle outlets for trade 
than as true colonies. The suiqdus population of 
Germany will doubtless continue to pour into the 
western states of North America, just as the 
Italians and Basque.s will continue to be attracted 
to the Paver Plate. 

After this brief survey of the foreign possessions 
of continental states, we pass on to those of 
Britain, whieli alike in area, in population, and in 
promise for tlie future, surpass tenfold all the rest 
put togetlier, If it be permissible, on historical 
gronncis, to regaid the United States as one with 
Britain, it may be said that the story of modem 
colonisation is the story of the e.xiiiuision of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, In North America, Austral- 
a'ia, and Smitii Africa, tliat race is already in 
occupation of tlie only laige tracts of uninhabited 
territory wliere white men can work and multiply. 
In India, England owns the iiio.st fertile and mo.st 
easily governed of tropical countries ; while her 
minor possessions are dotted over every laud and 
sea. These advantages abroad — gained by tlie 
valour of lier cliildreii, who have known liow 
to make the mn.st of their good fortune — are 
niaintainod by a teeming population at home, 
superabundant capital, and maritime supremacy. 
Aliove all, it should ever be remembered that 
this great colonial empire, as it was won with no 
deliberate jilan of aggre.ssion, so it is preserved 
.solely through tlio conscious recognition of mutual 
rights and duties. Even in India, Briti.sh rule 
e.xists liy the consent of the natives and for their 
benefit ; while the autonomous colonies of An.stralia 
are as free from Biitisli interference and as loyal to 
tlie British name as tlie Channel Islands or Man. 

The colonial empire of England is as varied in its 
composition as it is vast in its extent. In the 
political sense, it ought to include every foreimi 
Tio,ssession or dependency of the crown, ft is only 
hy an accident of administration that India is the 
charge of a distinct .seeretaiy of state, that some 
indeterminate protectorates (.sucli as that of the 
Niger ) are controlled tlirongli the Foreign Office, and 
that the island of Ascension is borne ns a ship on 
the books of the Admiralty. So again, the colonies 
proper— i. e. those in subordination to the Colonial 
Becretarj-— vmy in character from a settled country, 
with a civilisation more than a centmy old, like 
Lower Canada, to an niiexplored wilderness of 
savages, nice New Guinea; from the continent of 


Australia to the ruck of Gibraltar; from Hong-koiig, 
the eiiipurinm of Cbinese trade, to Heligoland, the 
favourite watering-place of Hauiburgei.s, Adopting 
another principle of division, the colonics may be 
classified aecoi-ding to the modes by wliicli they 
were acmiired ; (1) as conquered by force of aiins 
or ceded by an independent power ; (2) as occupied 
by settlers, where no rights were recognised in the 
aboriginal iuliabitant.s. The hniner class would 
comprise the Cape and Houg-kong, the latter class 
Australia and British Columbia. The classification 
adopted by the colonial office is based upon differ- 
ences of administration, as follows : ( 1 ) Crown 
colonies, in which the crown has the entire contiol 
of legislation, while the administiation is carrie(l 
on by public offleens under the control of the home 
government. Of tbi.s clas.s c.xamples are Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, and Jamaica. (2) Colonie.s po.ssessing 
re))reseutative institutions, but not responsible 
government, in which the crown ba.s no more 
ibaii a veto on legislation, but the home govern- 
ment retain.s the control of public officers. In this 
class are Natal, 'Western Australia, and Barbadoes. 
(.S) Colonies jio.sses.sing representative institutions 
ai>d res\>onaible government, in which the crown 
has only a veto on legislation, and the home 
govemnient has no control over any public olHeer 
exce])t the governor. This class comprises Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Cape, and the Australasian 
group. According to the Colonial Office List for 
1888, the total area of all the colonies and depend- 
encies (excluding India) i.s 7,47o,89fi sq. in., with 
an e.stimated population of IS, .346,614. Of these 
totals the nine self-governing colonies posse's 
between them 5,884,020 sq. in. and 9,413,865 souls, 
(For Cyprus, North Boineo, the Niger Protectorate, 
and alf British dependencie.s, see Guii.v'J' Biut.vin,) 

From an limtoncal point of rfiew, the expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race di\’idc,s itself into three 
periods; (1) The 17tli century, wlien the iinst 
beghmhigs were made, in rn'alry with other 
European states which had taken the load ; 
(2) the close of the IStli century, when, as a result 
of the French wars and the comniaiul of the sea, 
Britain had won a preponderant iio.'ition, de.spite 
the lo.ss of the United States ; (3) the 19th cuutuiy, 
which has been a continuous period of growth and 
cimsolidation. Newfoundland boasts herself the 
jireniier British colony, having lieou annexed hy 
the ill-fated .Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. The 
East India Conqiany was incniporated in 1600; the 
finst permanent .settlement of Virginia date.? from 
1607 ; the historic Muiffiower sailed from Plymouth 
to New England in 1(520 ; Barbadoes was occui>ied 
first of the islands in the West Indies in 1625. 
The second period — a period of war — begins with 
the capture of Gibraltar in 1704 ; its decisive point 
was reached at the peace of 1763, when the Fi'ench 
yielded alike in Canada and in India ; and it 
culminated in tlie Napoleonic war, when Malta, 
Mauritius, and many IVc.st Indian islands were 
captured from France, and Ceylon and tlie Caiie 
from Holland, then a French dependency. Tlie 
last period, which is ahiio.'t co-exteiisive with the 
reign of Victoria, has witnessed the consolidation 
of India under the crown ; the marvellous develop- 
ment of Australia under the stimulus of gold dis- 
coveries ; tlie erection of Canada into a dominion 
of confederated provinces ; the e.xtension of British 
intliience throughout South Africa ; the commer- 
cial growth of Hong-kong and Singapore ; and the 
gradual advance of the British flag over new pro- 
tectorates and isolated Coaling Stations (q.v.). It 
is estimated that the population of the colonies 
has multiplied more than fourfold .since 1837, 
while the external trade has multiplied nearly 
ninefold. 

Though colonisation is hy no means synonymous 
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ivifcli eiiiigi'ation, it is pciiiai)s iiataral for the 
mother-country to reganl iior colonies primarily 
as affording an outlet lor her own surplus poirula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the inhabitants of 
Australia are almost exclusively Iliitiah ; &o, too, 
are the inhabitants of Canada, with the notable 
exception of the province of Oueljec, which remains 
to this day thoroughly Fionch in language, in 
relitdon, and in sentiment. At the Cape, again, 
the descendants of the Dutch settlers still form 
about one-half of the whole population. But when 
the statistics of emigiation are looked into, it will 
he found that the United States prove much more 
attractive than all the colonics added together. 
In 1887 the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, of British and Irish origin, 
amounted to 281,487, of whom as many as 72 per 
cent, selected the United States ; while only 34,183, 
or 12 per cent. , went to the Australasian colonies, 
and 32,025, or 11 per cent., to British North 
America. Nor was that year at all exceptional. 
The census returns of the United States in 1880 
sliou’ 2,772,169 pcrson.s born in the United King- 
dom ; wliilo the corresponding figure.s are 912,935 
for all the Australasian colonies, and 470,092 for 
Canada; total 1,383,027, or less than half the 
number in the United Htales. Tlie home govern- 
ment lias taken no measures to direct emigration 
to the colonies, beyond establishing in 1886 an 
Emigrants’ Information Ollice in London, for the 
collection and puhlioation of trustworthy infor- 
mation, Quoeiislaiul alone gives free passages. 
Natal and Western Australia give assisted pass- 
ages to farm labourers and doniestio servants. See 
EMIOR.VTION. 

Tlie tie between the molher-country and the 
colonies i.s more inaiufe.st in the case of cnmmerce. 
The ol(l practice 1ms long ago been abandoned of 
compelling the colonies to trade only with the 
motlier-oouiitry ; and those of them that are self- 
governing have even been allowed to impose pro- 
tective tariffs against British manufactures. Bixt, 
neverthelcs.s, the ti ada of Britain with her colonial 
po.s&os,sion,s ha.s maintained itself moro steadily 
than her trade with the i'e.st of the world. During 
the fourteen years from 1872 to 1886, the imimrts 
into the United Kingdom from British possessions 
(including India), notwithstanding the fall in 
value, increased from £79,372,853 to £81,884,043, 
while the proportion of these imports to the 
total imports ro.se from 22 to 23 per cent. In 
tlie same period the e.xports to British pn.s.se.s.sion.s 
increased from £65,609,212 to £82,067,711, while 
their proportion to the total exports rose from 
21 to 31 per cent. Taking the returns from colonial 
Bonroes, 42 per cent, of the aggregirte trade of all 
the colonies in 1886 was conducted with the mother- 
country. Such, expressed in dry figures, is the 
meaning of the maxim that ‘trade follows the 
flag,’ Though statistics are not so readily ohtain- 
alde, there can he no doubt that the investment of 
Bi'itish capital in the colonies, and the consequent 
return of interest, forms a bond of a still closer 
nature than the luterohange of ooinuioditie.s. In 
1886 the aggregate public debt of all the colonies 
(excluding India) amounted to about 245 millions 
sterling. 

The most interesting (j^uestion that remains to be 
consulerod is the political relation between the 
colonies and the mother -country. Not so many 
ye.ars ago it wa.s tacitly assumed that the grant of 
I'esponsible govoniiiient to the greater colonies 
implied the further concession^ of complete hulo- 
pendenoe whenever the coloiiie.s slioiild care to 
demand it. Histoiy seemed to afford support for 
no other eonclusion. Quite apart from the case of 
the United States, it was argued that any fonn of 
political union was impracticable between members 


of a state .scattered over such iinmeiiso distances 
and with .such divergent interest.s. Above all, it u as 
doubted wliethei tlie slender link c.xisting could 
stand the strain of a gi'eat European war. What 
concern has Canada with Constantinople, or Aus- 
tralia with Afghanistan? But there werealwajs 
some to whom such calculations apjieared to be a 
base abaiulonnient of England’s historic ]Jlace 
among nations ; and the colonists themselves have 
always professed the most perfect loyalty to the 
British connection, exactly in proportion as they 
have been intrusted with autonomy in their own 
local allaii’s. Canadian royayeiirs took a proniiiieiit 
part in Lord Wulseley's boat expedition up the Nile 
in 1884; and a battalion of 860 volunteeis from 
New South Wales fought by the side of British 
soldiera round Suakin in 1885. The sense of 
distance ha.s been largely obliterated by the mar- 
vellous progress of steam and electricity. The 
circumnavigation of the globe is now acconiplished 
as easily and as frequently as was the grand tour 
in the 18th century. Many of the younger politi- 
cians make it part of their ednc.ation to visit India, 
Aii.stralia, and Canada ; the eDlDni,st&, too, have 
ceased to he .stinngers in England — ‘home,’ .t-s lliey 
always call it, tliougU born tliousands of leagues 
away. In this connection the future histoiiaii will 
not think it heiieatli liis dignity to recoid the 
beneliceiit indiience of ciieket. An English team 
first went to Anstialia in 1802; while Australian 
elevens have jilayed on equal terms with the be.st 
cricketers of England in every alternate year since 
1878. The increase of intercourse has brought with 
it an increase of mutual Itiiowledge and of mutual 
respect. The holding of a gieat exhibition of 
colonial and Indian produce at South Kensington 
in 1886, and tlie plan of coiimiemoiating the juliilee 
of the Queen by an Imperial Institute, have given 
cfliierete expression to the feeling of solidarity that 
was evcrywlicre growing. Few persons, either in 
England or in the colonies, would now be found 
to advocate the weakening, stiU less the severing, 
of the pre.sont political ties. 

■With regard to the scheme known as Imperial Con- 
federation, less agreement i,s to be found. It may 
be suspected that many of its British supporters 
iiave been influenced cliiefly by their greater dislike 
of bopaiatimi ; while in the colonies it has iiowliore 
been received with entlmsiasm. The es.sence of 
tlie scheme is that the existing parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland should divest itself 
of its sovereignty in fai’oiir of a federal council, 
formed by election out of all the constituent parts 
of the empire. To this council would he delegated 
the initiative in foreign affairs, the power of tieaty- 
niaking, the right of declaring war, with the con- 
trol of the army and navy that necessarily follows 
therefrom. Putting aside the difficulties that would 
arise from the inequality of the colonies among 
themselves, it is easy to see that Britaiii must, 
for a long time to come, e.xercise tlie decisive pre- 
eniiuence in such a council. 

In the nieantime BOinetliing has already heen 
done, and more may he, to strengthen the qiosition 
of the colonies in the Englisli political system. 
Canada, the An.stralasian colonies, and the Cape, 
each have an agent-general resident in London, 
whose functions are steadily growing in dignity. 
It has hecome the oiistoiii for every new Colonial 
Secretary to invite the agents-general to a cere- 
monious reception on his appointment ; they are 
consulted, either singly or collectively, in all 
matters affecting the colonies which they repre- 
sent. It is not impossible that their .status may 
ultimately develop into something iiitennediate in 
authority and honour between the council of the 
India Office and the corjts diplomatique. The elastic 
powers of the Privy-council might easily be utilised 
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hO as to constitute them (with other reijresentatives 
for the crown colonies) into a couiiuittee for the 
general control of colonial affairs, 

A still more important step forward _Wiis taken 
in 1887, when a conference was held in London, 
under the pie.sitlency of the Colonial Secretary, at 
which delegates specially appointed by all the 
colonies were piesent. Many of the subjects dis- 
cussed were of a commercial or legal character; 
hut a large measure of agreement was also arrived 
at with regard to the hiiniing riuestion of colonial 
defence. Broadly speaking, the self-governing 
colonies have irndertaken to provide for their own 
defence by land by mairrtaining a trained force of a 
specified strength ; while England will strpply ships 
and guns for the protection of commerce and coal- 
ing stations. This agieenient has been embodied, 
so far as the niotlier-country is concerned, in a 
statute passed in 1888, It is not to he expected 
that such conferences will hecoine a permanent 
institution. They would form too severe a ta.'c 
npon colonial politicians of the first rank. But 
the precedent is valuable as showing the inotlier- 
country consulting with her daugliteis in a family 
council. 'Whatever may come of Colonial Con- 
federation, British statesmanship will have ere 
long to face tire duty of reconciling local_ self- 
government with imperial unity ; and the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race encourages us to believe 
that the piobleui will not prove insoluble. 

The colonies of the chief countries wilt be found 
under Gbeii Ewtain, Fk.uvoe, GEKsr^y, Spain, &c. 
'The following are some of the more irnpoi-taut books 
on the subject; Heereu’s dfaniiul o/ t/ic JPolitkal System 
of Europe and its Colonies (Eng. irons, in 2 vols. 1841) ; 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's Essay on the Oovernment of 
Eependencies {ISil)-, Herman Merivalo’s Lectures on 
Colonisation (1841-42; new ed. 1801) ; ,Sir C. TV. Dilke’s 
Greater Britain (1808); J. A. Doyle’s The American 
Colonies Previous to the Declaration of Independence 
(1809); B. J. Payne’s Bistory of European Colonies 
(1877); Colonies and Dependencies, in tlie ‘English 
Citizen’ series (18S.S); J. R. Seeley's The Expansion of 
Enyland (1885); J. A. Piouda’s Oceana (1886), <nid 
The English in the West Indies (1888); the various 
Handbooks published in connection with tire Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition (1830) ; and especially tUo volume 
entitled Ber Majesty’s Colonies, and the animal Colonial 
Ojjice List, published by Messr.s Harrison & ,Soii.s. -Also 
see the articles on the various colonies. 

Colophon, an Ionian city of Asia, about 9 
miles N. of Ephesus, and near the sea-coast. The 
river Halesns, noted for the coolness of its water, 
flowed past it. It was the native city of Mimner- 
mus, tile elegist, and claimed to he the birthplace 
of Homer. In its neighhourliood was tlie famous 
oracle of Apollo Clarius. The Greek proverb, ‘to 
put tlie coloplion to it,’ meaning to terminate an 
affair, is explained by Strabo as arising fiom the 
belief that the cavalry of Colophon was so excellent 
that their charye always deeided a battle. Hence, 
in old piinted books, any device, or printer’s name, 
or the place and year of printing, printed at the 
end, was called a colophon (see Book). It gave 
its name also to colophony, a kind of black resin, 
for ■which see Ro.silf. 

Coloquin'tida. See Colocynth. 

Colorado (Span, for ‘red’ or ‘reddish’), a 
remarkable river of North America, formed in 39° 
17' N. lat., 109° 60' W. long., by oops nght rasa m u.s, 
the union of the Giand and Green hs- j. b uippincott 
rivers. The Green River rises in company. 
Wyoming, U.B., and drains the south-west por- 
tion of that territory ; it also receives affluents from 
Utah and the north-west angle of the state of 
Colorado. The Grand River rise.s in Colorado, 
wliere its more common name is the Gunnison. Its 
main tributaries in tliat state are the Bunkara, or 
Blue, and the Dolores. Below the junction of the 


Gieen and Grand riveis the main afttueiit in Utah 
is the San Juan, which drains an inteiestiiig region 
in the south-west of Colorado and the north-we.st of 
New Mexico. In Aiizona the main affluents are 
the Colorado Chiouito or Flax River, the Bill 
Williams, and the Rio Gila, all from the left. The 
only important affluent the Colorado receives from 
the light is the Rio Yirgen, From the junction of 
the Grand and Green, the general couise of the 
stream is to the south-west, through the southern 
part of Utah and the north-west of Aiizona ; and it 
afterwards separates Aiizona from Nevada and 
California. The lower pait of its course is in Mexi- 
can teriifcory, xvhere it flows into the north extre- 
mity of the Gulf of California. 'The most striking 
features of tlie Colorado basin are its drynes.s, and 
the deeply channelled .surface of the greater pait of 
the country. Almost eveiy slieani and water- 
course, and most of all the Colorado itself, has 
cut its way through stiatum after sti.atum of 
rock, until now it flows, in a great part of its 
comse, at the bottom of a deep trench or canon. 



Grand C'ailon of the Colorado, looking up. 
(FiXiin a Pliotograpli liy E. Baer, of Prescott, Arizona.) 


The main stream for nearly 400 miles below the 
iiioiitli of the Colorado Chiquito, thus makes its 
way through a great plateau, forming xviiat is 
called the Grand Canon of the Colorado, the most 
extensive and marvellous example of the kind any- 
wlieie known. The canon-wails throughout the 
upper part of the great canon are from 4000 to 7000 
feet in heiglit, and are often ne.arly porpendicnlar. 
At some points the walls on either side rise sheer 
from the water ; at others there is a talus of fallen 
rock, or occasionally a strip of fertile soil, on one 
or both hanks. This over-drained river basin has 
an area of 240,000 sq. m. Its former adapteduoss 
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to the Mippoi't of human life on a considerably 
greater scale than at present, seems to be evidenced 
l)y the presence of {treat numbers of abandoned anel 
prebistoiic dwellings, sometimes perched upon clilTa 
within some canon, or on a higli ridge or mesa, as 
if for jn'oteetion from hostile attack. The Moqui 
towns in Arizona are still inhabited by interesting 
tribes of semi-civilised aborigines, iro donbt relics 
of a race once very much more widely spread. The 
whole course of the r-iver below the junction is 
aborrt 900 uriles ; to its remotest sources it is 2000 
miles. Navigation is possible for light-drarrght 
stsanrevs for over 600 uriles. At extreme high 
water, steamboats .sometime, s go up to the mouth of 
the Rio Viigeri to load rock-.salt. The lower por- 
tion of the liver is visited at certain seasons by 
bores, or high tidal waves, a phenomenon to he 
seen in only a very few North American livers. 
The non-tidal portion of the river is subject to vast 
and frequent changes of volume, and except where 
eonlined by canon-walls, tire river channel shifts to 
and fro in its .sanily alluvial bed to a very remark- 
able degree. Na\ igatioii is much impeded by rocks 
and snnd-bar.s. 

Coloeado Rivee of TEX.t.s rises by many liead- 
sti earns in the south part of the Llaiio Estacado, of 
North-west Texas. Its two main liead-stieama 
are the Concho or Salt Rork, and the Red or 
North Fork. The river' takes a devious south-east- 
ward course of 900 miles, and discharges its waters 
by two iiiain outlets into Matagorda Bay. It is 
about 900 miles long, and its drainage area is put 
at 24,700 sq. m. Sand-bars at its mouth impede 
navigation. _ Steamboats have ascended the river as 
far ns Austin, the capital of the state ; hut the 
stream is not much navigated. The basin of the 
river is in part very level, Imt in some parts of the 
coui'se tire hanks are hold and hlull'y. Tiro valley 
of the Colorado is fairly supplieil with timber, and 
the soil is geuei'ally fertile j hut the rains are niueh 
less abundant than in the river basins lying farther 
to the eastward. It is staled tlrat this nvor was 
named Brazos by the Bpanisli colonists, and that 
tlie Colorado of tire same settlers was what is now 
called the Brazos ; the uaiires having been rrris- 
miplied or trair.sposed iir later tiiires by mistake. 
The Colorado is the largest river wholly within the 
state of Texas, except only the Brazos. 

Colorado, a .state of tire American Union, iir 
37°— 41° N. lat. , and 102° — 109° W. long., traversed 
from north to sorrth by r, urges of copyOght rs» i.. n s 
the Rooky hlorrntains. It takes i.y j. u. wpiiincutt 
its name froirr the river Colorado, couipany. 
to the basin of which all tire western .slope of 
the state belongs— as the eastern to the Mississippi 
valley — while part of the south is drained by the 
Rio Grande and its head-streams. Tire area is 
10,9,645 sq. m., or rather more than half the extent 
of France; so that Colorado ranks as fourth in 
area amoirg the states, beiirg surpassed in this 
regard by Texas, Califorrrra, and Nevada alone. 
The vast ranges which traverse this region have 
nrostly an approxirrrate north and sorrth direction, 
with many deviations. The high plains and over- 
drained mesas to the west are not clearly marked 
oil froirt the mountain-region; and mrrch of the 
western slope is actually mountainous. The eastern 
slope, which embraces about two-lifths of the whole 
state, is, apart froirr tire foot-hills skirting the flank 
of the mountain-region, an open and comparatively 
treeless plain, with a surface singularly mono- 
tonous, and for the most part devoted to the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, an interest which 
is of higli importance in nearly all parts of Colorado, 
This level region averages 6000 feet in altitude, 
and its lowest point is 3000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountain-region contains many peaks exceed- 
ing 14,000 feet in height, tlie loftiest being Blanca 


Peak (14,484 feet); while the summits exceeding 
13,000 feet are stated to he more than one hundred 
in nuiiiher. Tire mountain.s, notwithstanding their 
general parallelism, are greatly hioken into short 
and varrously nanred chains, there being no one 
ridge that eair distinctly claim to rank cverywliere 
as the Drain range of tire system. Six passes cross 
utouirtaiu-ranges at points over 12,000 feet high ; 
tlie Argentine Pass is 13,000 feet in altitude. Rail- 
ways are led across nrany of these passes, and their 
coustr iiction through the vallej'.s and canons has 
called for nraity brilliant displays of engineering 
skill and boldness. A marked featrrre of the 
mountain-region is presented in the parks, or rich 
rirorrntain-vivlleys, often very spacious, and generally 
liearrrtg evidence of being the basins of lal-:es once 
extensive, hut now nearly or quite dried rrp. The 
central niountaiu-i-egion, rvith Us parks, carious, 
and hot springs, and its rich mineral deposits, has 
attracted rrrost atterrtion. The western part of the 
state is far less accessible and less developed, 
althougli its mineral rvealtli and the coii.strnction 
of railways have led to tire settlerrrent of some 
par-ts of the r eglorr. 

The rainfall of Colorado is small; yet tire great 
altitude causes a considerable local fall of rant and 
snow, and several important streams take their 
rise in the state, including several tributaries of 
tire Colorado; the Arkansas and Soutir-Platte, 
flowing to the Mi.s.sissippi ; and the Rio Grande, 
the only stream which reaches the sea under its 
owtr name. Extensive and important iri'igation- 
works ate fed by some of these streams. Colorado 
lias a great reputation ns a healtlr-resort, especially 
for por.sons with prrhuonary disease. The dryness 
of tire air is the great factor in the recovery of 
consumptive patients in this region ; hut some 
invalids only after a consiclerahle period become 
so irabitunted to tire rarefaction of the atraosphoro 
as not to he seriously annoyed by it. The medi- 
cinal and thermal springs of the state are numerous, 
and are visited by lar'go rrumhers. A peculiar 
di&ea.s6 called ‘ nrountain fever ’ is endeinio m some 
places, attacking principally strangers from lower 
levels of country. 

■SVlieat, inaizo, hurley, oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, 
and gat'd err and dah'y products are the staples of 
agrlcirltui'e, which is reunmeiative in all sections 
where irrigation can be elfeoted, Proposcals have 
been made lor a very great exteirslon of irrigation- 
works at the public expense, and engineeiing_ ex- 
perts Irave reported that tire schertre is entirely 
feasible. Visitations of insect-plagues, including 
the well-known Colorado potato-beetle, have 
hitherto proved very destrirctive in this state ; hut 
the Rocky -mountain locust (see Cicada), formerly 
a terrible enenry to the farmers, has of late years 
been corrrparatrvely harmless. Cattle and sheepr 
raising are important industries ; the stock in 1887 
was valued at over S17, 000,000. Lrrnrher-cirttrng 
also eiirploys a number of hands. 

The drsoovery of gold (1858) in the neighbour- 
hood of Bike’s Peak led to the fli-st important 
settlomenta of English-speaking people in this 
region. The earliest discoveiias were of placer- 
deposits ; hut qrrartz-rnining soon followed, and 
althoirglr nrany of the quavtz-lodes yield a highly 
sulphuretted material, theitrtrodrrctioir of inr proved 
methods of treatment has Anally rendered tliese 
ores, so refractory under the old processes, highly 
iirrportant as a source of gold. In move recent 
yeais a considerable proportion of gold lias been 
afforded by tire richly argentiferous lead-carbonate 
ores, for which the state is famous. Since 1873 
the silver production has far exceeded tlrat of gold 
in iinportaiioe. The state ranks as the first in the 
United States in out-turn of sih'er, second or third 
in its gold, and first or second in the production of 
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the precious metaln iu general. In the n orldug of 
tlie hest silver ores much loail is uhtuineil, and 
Colorado takes rank a.s the lir.st state in leatl- 
protluction. Vast sums of money have hcon in- 
vested in the construction of works for hoisting 
and reducing tlje ores ; and railways have been 
huilt along the moniitain-carions, generally at a 
very high cost, so as to make the mines accessible. 
Mining and smelting operations ha\'e been much 
facilitated by the discovery of large beds of coal, 
u.suiilly of good quality, tliough clas.-3ed as a lignite. 
The mo.st moderate estimates place the total out- 
tnrn of gold from its discovery to the end of 1SS6 at 
about .'i!55,000,000, and tliat of silver at more than 
§41,000,000. Iron and Bessemer steel rails are 
among the manufactures of the state ; copper, 
cement, lireelay, and juanganese are wrought to 
a greater or Te.ss e.xteiit ; and there are thirty 
petroleum wells near Florence. 

Ili'sf art/.— Not tpiite one-half of tills region was 
acquired' by the I.'nited States from France in the 
Louisiana uurchase of 1S04 ; the remainder was 
ceded by Me.vico under tlie treaty of 1S4S, together 
with California and New Me.vieo, of which last 
it formed a portion. The .southern part of Colo- 
rado lias for many yeans liad a small Spani.sli- 
sjjeaking population, jiartially of Indian descent. 
Colorado ivas organi.sed a.s a territory in 1801, and 
w.as admitted as a state in IS'd. The popnlatiou 
is of mixed origin, hut la largely derived from the 
older state.s of the Union. The distinctly American 
traits of enterpri.se and progress, shown alike in 
hnsiness methods and in measures for the spread 
of popular education, are nowhere more conspicnou.s 
than here. The principal towns are Denver, the 
capital, Leadville, in the cavhouate-iuining district 
of tlie Rooky Mountains (10,200 feet above sea- 
level), and Piiehlo ; and there are a number of 
minor towns of considerable importance, most of 
them mining centres. Pop. of Colorado (1800) 
34,277 ; (1870) 30, 864; (18S0) 194,327; (1885) 
243,910; (1S90) 412.1 9S. 

Colorado Beetle ( Chnjsomcla or Dui-yphora 
decern! ineuta), a North American beetle which 
eommit.s feaifiil ravages among potatoe.s. Fir-t 
discovered near the upper Missouri in 1S24 by 
Tlioma.s Say, it belong.s to the snh-order of Coleop- 
tera kiioii'ii as Tctramera or Cryntopentamera, 
and is a good type of the family Chrysomeluhu. 
It is an oval insect, from 9 to 11 miliimetres in 
lengtli, of an orange colour, with black .spots and 
line.s as seen in the figure. The antenme are club- 
shaped. The larval and adults live on the potato- 
plant, and have sometimes (as in 18.59) quite de- 
stroyed the crop in certain parts of America. They 
pass the winter underground, and emerge from 
their liiding-place.s in the beginning of May. The 
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a, hfictle, natural size ; ft, caterpillar ; c, eggs. 
(From Miiss Onnerod’s Injurious Insects.) 


female lays many hundreds of eggs in group.s 
of twelve to twenty on the under side of potato 
leaves. The larvm, which emerge in about a week, 
are reddish and afterwards orange. Tliey grow up 
quickly and produce a second generation, which 
may again produce a third in the same summer. 
Tlieir rate of multiplication is therefore very rapid. 

The home of the Colorado beetle is in the 
western states ; ‘ from Nebraska and Iowa it 


travelled eastward, until, in 1S73-76, it reached tlie 
eastern shores of America. In 1877 it was found 
at Liverpool in a cattle-boat from Texas.’ Owing 
in great moa-siire to the stringent legulalions of 
an order in council, which provides that ‘it sh.all 
not he lawful for any porsoii to sell, keoji, or dis- 
tribute living specimens of the Colorado beetle iu 
any .stage,’ tills pest 1ms foilunately not succeeded 
in e.stablishing itself in Britain. The .siire.st remedy 
in ease of attack is said to he a preparation of 
ai-senic known ns ‘Paris Green’ or ‘ Bcheele’s 
Green.’ 

The genus Cdirysomela ( ‘ golden beetle’) to which 
the Colorado beetle hcdong.s, is represented by 
many' hundred often beautifully metallic species 
iu temperate and tropical countries. 0. ccrcalis, 
.sometimes injurious to grasses and cereals, C. 
.sfaphi/lcu, 0. or Lina popidi, found on poplars, 
are comniou speoie.s. 

Colorado SprillS'.S, a popular .summer-re.sort 
of Colorado, .situated in the mid.st of beautiful 
scenery on the Fontaine qni Bouillc Creek, 75 miles 
■S. of Denver by rail, and about 10 mile.s E. of Pike’s 
Peak. Pop. 4220. 

Colossas Colossie was a town of Asia Minor, 
in the southern part of the province of Phrygia, 
situated on tlie river Lyons, a tributary of the 
Mtcander, 12 miles east of Laodicea. It is mentioned 
by Xenophon a.s ‘ a populous city, pro-sperous and 
great,’ hut in the time of Sti'aho had become ' a 
small town.' It was ruined liy an earthquake in 01 
A.D. (Tac. Ann. xiv, 27) ; but it wa.s again rebuilt, 
and iu the middle age.s was named Chon®. See 
C’OLO.SSIANS. 

Oolossc'niu. See Asiphitheatke. 

Colos.siau.s, The Epistle to the, an epistle 
sent from Rome by the Apostle Paul about the 
year 63, in charge of Tychiciis, to the clmroli 
founded at C'olo.s.sir apparently by Epaphras. Here 
Avchii>p\is exercised Ids ‘ministry’ (iv. 17), and 
Pliilenion, together with Ajmliia ‘the sister,’ was 
the entertainer of the hretliron. To Philemon 
Paul persuaded the runaway slave Onchimus, 
whom he had converted to Cliristianity, to return. 
The Colo.ssian church consisted chielly of Gentile 
Chiistians, hub was distracted by certain Judaising 
teachers, who laid stre,s.s on circumcision and ordin- 
ances respiecting food and festivals (ii. 11 and 10), 
teaching a tliorough-going asceticism, with angel- 
worship, based on tlieosophic s])eoulation.s regarding 
the liigher world of spirits, and may be regarded as 
the forerunners of the Judaising 'Gnostics (q.v.). 
To counteract tliese was tlie cliief aim of tlie epistle 
(see Bible). Its geiuiiueness has lieen contested 
by recent criticism. Ililgenfdd, following Baur, 
liblds tliat ‘tlie Colossian letter iia.s to do witli an 
already fully developed Guosticisiu, and this carries 
it not merely beyond Paul’s lifetime, hut beyond 
the firet century.’ See the commentaries by Ellicott 
(3d ed. 1865), Bleek (edited by Nitzscli, l'8G5), and 
Kl8pper( 1882); also Holtzmann, Ki-itik dcr Ephesar 
und Kolosscrbriefe and especially Lightfoot, 

St Patil’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon 
(Sthed. 1880). 

ColossuSi a Greek word of unknown origin, 
used to denote a statue of gigantic size. The 
colos-sal was a common feature of all ancient 
art, and in particular of Egyptian and Assyrian 
architecture and sculpture. Tlie image set up by 
Nehuchatliiezzar (Daniel, ill. 1) was of enormous 
proportions. Even Greek art, through Aristotle, 
laid down tlie principle that only the large can he 
noble, and carried it out in its statues of gods and 
heroes. Of the many colossi of which accounts 
have come down to us, the most famous U'as the 
bronze colossus of Rhodes, rejireseiiting Helios (the 
Sun), the national deity of tlie Rho'dians, whiob 
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was reckoned among the seven -wonders of the 
wm-Jd, thongli it -ivns liy no means a njasterjjiecc 
of Greek souljrturo, ^ It is said to have been the 
work nf Chares of Liiidus, a distingnislied inijiil 
of Lysippns, -who gave twelve years to tlie casting, 
and completed liis -work in 2S0 n.C. Us lieiglit 
is variously given at from 90 to r20 feet. It 
stood near the liarhonr; hut tlie legend that 
placed it astride the enti-anee is certairdy apoerj’- 
plial, and irrobably arose from a mi-siindei-standing 
of the .statement that it was so high that a ship 
might sail bet-weeil its legs. Lifty-six years after 
its erection it was thrown down by an earthquake, 
and there its ruins lay, the marvel of the place, 
till in 6d3 A.D. an Arab general sold them to a 
Jew from Edessa for old metal. Other famous 
colossi of antiquity ■\\'ei'e the Chryselephantine 
(q.v.) .statues of Athena on the Acropolis, 37 
feet, and of Zens at Olympia, *10 feet, both by 
Phidias; the Zeus at Tarcnlnm, by Lysippus, 107 
feet ; a bronze Apollo, GG feet, brought from Apnl- 
lonia to Rome by LnouIIus ; and a marble statue 
of Nero, 131 feet, set up by the emperor before 
the palace, hut i-einoved by I''cs]iaMiaii to the Via 
Siiora, where Cominodn.s afterward.s .superseded the 
head hy one of liinrself. Colo,s.si came in again 
with the Renaissance, and in later times the moat 
notuworlliy have been the S. Cliarles Uovromeo 
(1G07), on the bank of the Lagn Maggiore, 72 
feet; the ‘ Bavaria ' national statue at Municli, 
G7 feet; the Arniinins (q.v. ) statue, 90 feet to 
the point of the uiu-aised st;'ord ; the Virgin of 
Puy, 51 feet ; the figure of Gerinaidn iu tlie 
national momiineiit on the Niedorwald, 112 feet; 
and Bartholdi’s ‘ Liberty eulightening tlie World ’ 
(188(1), in Now York harbour, 150 feet to the tip 
of the torch. Tliero are enormous images iu Japan, 
Polynesia, and elsewhere. See Lcsliazcilles, Les 
Culosnes Ancicris at lifodarnes (1870) ; Torr, lihodos 
ill Anaiant and Modem Timas (2 vols, 1SS5-S7). 

€ol()sti'Uiu. See Beuhting.s. 

Colour is not a luaterial existence; it is a 
sensation. The oolour of an ohjeet varies sliglitl^' 
with the brilliirnoy of the light emanating from it 
to tlie eye j and where the eye is ahuornial, as in 
the ‘ colour-blind,' the apparent colours of objects 
may diil'er widely from their colour as perceived 
by normal eyes. Light i.s due to wavc.s— or otlicr 
periodic disturliance.s wlio.se reciureiice reseiiihlos 
tliat of waves — in tlie other of space ; and just as 
air--waveB of a certain deliuite frequency of recur- 
rence will induce in the ear the sensation of a 
sound of a paiLioular 2 >itah, so will the impact of 
‘ ether- waves ’ of a certain particular frequency 
induce in the eye a sensation of light of a par- 
ticular colour. We are experimentally acquainted 
with ether-waves who.se frcqnencie.s range be- 
tween 20,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000,000 
per second ; but the eye is blind to all except a 
comparatively narrow range of tliese — viz. from 
302 billion to 757 billion per second. Within that 
comparatively small range, however, we have a 
large choice of fractional and integral mimhors ; 
and each number, each frequency, has its own 
colour, When we look at the .spectniiii or rain- 
bow we have marslialled before ns a serias of 
colom-bj of which the extreme visible red is pro- 
duced by about 392 billion, the extreme visible 
violet by about 757 billioir vibration.s per second. 
Between these the eye may rest upon certain dia- 
tinotivo colours, such as yellow, hlno, and so on ; 
and the frequencies con-esponcling to tliese respec- 
tive colours are, taldiig tire centre of each distinc- 
tive colour as displayed in tlie spectrum — red, 
492'4; oraiige-red, 481 "I ; orange, 503-3; orange- 
yellow, 511-3; yelloiv, 617 ’5; green, 570; blue- 
green, 591-4; cyan-blue, 606; blue, 63.'5'2; violet- 


blue, 685 -S; puce-violet, 740'5 — all in billions 
(1,000,000,000,000) — per second. Light duo to 
-wave-motion of one simple frequency would be 
‘ homogeneous ’ or ‘ monochromatic ’ light ; it 
would produce the simplest colour-sensation ; but 
no such thing is experimentally attainable. The 
light from hunung sodium is a compound of two 
yellow lights, vorj- near one anotlier in the .spec- 
trum, and corre.spomliiig' to the re.spective wa\-e- 
frequencias of 508-9 and 510-6 hil]ion.s per second ; 
and tills is tlie nearest attainable ajipi-oximation 
to iiiouocliromatic light. 

The eye takes up, singularly enough, any con- 
gevies of several mouoclii-omatic lights impinging 
siinnltaneously upon the same spot in the retina, 
and the resulting sensation is always tliat of a 
.single colour, not iieee.ssarily re.seinljliiig any of 
the components. Tlie retina is composed of 
numerous ultimate uei-ve-eleuieiits, each of which 
is ca)uible of perceiving one of three physio- 
logically jirimary colours. These colours aie red, 
gi'ceii, and violet (Young and Helmholtz); ver- 
milion, emerald green, and nltrainaiine blue 
(Clerk Maxwell); or red, green, and likie (Fick). 
Hiimiltanemis allection of the eleiiieuts aen.sitive 
to red and of tho.se .sen.sitive to green ])roiliice.s, 
according to the ratio between the resjieetive 
irritations, any colour of the spectrum from red 
through orange and yellow up to green ; similarly, 
green ami violet lights hloiuleil iu ditfoient pro- 
portions produce all the intermediate blues ; and 
when the u-bole tliree sets of nerve-elements are 
irritated, tlie .sensation i.s still that of a .simple 
colour, or, it may he by due adjustment, of white 
light. Cohnn-cil lights may be mixed so as to 
show this, either by causing coloured lights from 
diUcrent sources to coincide in the eye or on a 
screen, or else, as in the colour-top, hy causing 
ocular impressions of diilbrent colours to succeed 
one anotlier in the eye witli such rapidity that the 
eye or the brain blends tlieiii. But nearly every 
example of wliat we call coloured liglit is in reality 
an admixture of sci’ei-al monochromatic lights— 
o.g. the liglit passing through a piece of green 
glass is composed— -as \vill be found on trying to 
make a spectnnn of it hy means of a prism — not 
only of green light, hut also of blue and yellow, 
and, often enough, of red and violet ; but the re- 
.sultant sensation i.s that of green, a .simple colour. 

Wliite light is in general due to a siiiniltancons 
iiiqiacl of wave-motions of all visible frequencies. 
But the sensation of whiteness may also be pro- 
duced by the simultaneous impact on the retina 
of two suitable spectral colours, such as yellow and 
ultramarino blue ; and such a pair of coloiu-s are 
.said to he coiiqjlcinciitctry to one another ; other 
example.? OJ-e led and grewii.sh-hlne, gi-eeni.sh- 
yellow and violet, orange and cyan-bine (a rather 
greenish blue). It will bo observed that it is said 
that yello-w and ultramarine blue lights make 
white light, while it is w'ell knov-n that yellow 
and blue pigments make a green pigment. The 
explanation of this is that the light from the 
vellow iiignient is not pure ; it contains green 
light; .similarly that from the blue pigment con- 
tains green light; when the 25i|;ments are mixed, 
the ej'e receives a simultaneous impression of blue, 
yellow, and green; but the blue and the yello-(v 
destroy one auotber, being, to the eye, comnle- 
mentm-y colours ; jointly they in-oduce wfiite 
light; and thus the green alone remains, diluted 
uith white. Complementary coloured lights may 
both or either be of any degree of comjilexity ; if 
an aggregate impression of blue light and an 
aggregate iniju-ession of yellow be siqiei-impo.sed 
on the same part of the retina, whatever be the 
mode of their production, the result may be the 
some — an impression of white light. 
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ColouM vaiy in line, in purity, and in liiininosity. 
The line deteniiinee the iiatne of the colour — e.g. 
vcnnilion, scarlet; tlie pniify or absence of adiiibc- 
ture with ivliite liglit deteriiiines its richness — yer- 
iiiilion reflects 80 per cent, nf red light iiiixeil with 
20 of white ; the luminosity or brightness ileter- 
niine.s the shade or tone of colour. Interfere with 
any of these and tlie impi'Cssion produced niion the 
eye is modilied. Take for exaoiide a definite red 
ifght, .saturated or unadulterated with white light, 
Riicli a red as may be found in the apectnun ; pro- 
gressively lower its juuity by mixing it witb wliite 
light — it becomes hnghter, hut passes thrungh light 
reil .and pink to pinkish-wliite tints ; lower its lum- 
inosity by mixing with black — it passes through 
teira-eotta tone,? to lirown, which is a dull red; 
interfere n itli both purity and luminosity by mixing 
with various greys — it goes throiigii russets and 
iiiiirooiLs, the .so-called tertiary colour's. Any colour 
in nature can be matebed either by a spectnal 
colour or hy .1 piuple, treated in this way ; and for 
each such luoditication of the original colour theie 
will be a different complementary. 

The colour of transparent objects is due to 
Selective Absorption. Look at a red object 
through a suitable piece of greenisli-blue glass, 
and it appeal's black ; the gieenisb-blue glass is 
opar|iie to the light proceeding from the red oliject. 
Hold the same piece of gloss up to the sky, and 
the red lights, whicli are components of the white 
light of d.ay, are cut off; what passes through 
produce.s a sen.satiou of greenish-blue. The red, 
wliich is out off by absoiiition, and the greenish- 
blue, which passes through, are complementary 
to one another— both being really comple.x, not 
monochromatic. The colour of a transparent body 
will also apparently depend upon the thickness of 
the layer examined : a thin layer of iodine-vapour 
absorbs all the constitueirts oi visible white light 
exeept Hue and red ; it therefore appears in day- 
light to he purple ; a thicker layer etl'ects the com- 
plete alxsorption of the red hiit not that of the 
blue, and a thicker layer of iodine-vapour there- 
fore appears blue. If looked at in red light, a 
thin layer of iodine-vapour appears red, wliile a 
thick layer will present tlie blackness of opacity. 

Before a non-luminons object can ho .seen 
otherwise than by transmitted light it must rellect 
light ; if it reflect none it will appear black ; a 
dustless pool in a raoimtain-hollow, a liipuid in a 
deep black vessel, may rellcet no light to the eye 
of tlie observer, and will appear black. (Black is 
the negation of colour, because it implies that 
there is no .sensation of light ; gray, produced hy 
mixing white and black, is wliite deficient in lum- 
inosity). Let the pool become turbid, a'nd there 
will be some light reflected towards the observer. 
A coloured liquid in a deep black ve.ssel will have 
its colour revealed by sprinkling a white powder 
into it, IVhite light (daylight) enters the liquid; 
it is reflected in all directions hy the white powder; 
but it is in part absorbed by the liquid, wUicIi 
accordingly appears coloured. Of precisely the 
same kind i.s the rellection of light liy a solid 
object. Bodies allow light to traverse them to a 
very small deptli, and then the light is, hy internal 
rellection, turned hack in all directions; absorption, 
meamvbite, comes into play, and the result is that 
tlio object appears to have a definite colour, the 
jiurity of wfiieli is mai-red by surface-reflection. 
The white light reflected from the .sm-face of a 
metal masks its true colour, which is brought out 
by repeated reflection. Uold is deep orange ; 
copper, scarlet; silver, yellowish-bronze; brass, a 
rich golden red. 

If the light supplied to an object do not contain 
tliosB kinds of light which it can reflect, the object 
will appear black or colourless ; a bimch of flowers 


looked at by the yellow light of burning sodiuin 
or of a spirit-lamp with common &,alt in tlie wick, 
will all aiqiear black or coloiU'lefc.s exceijt tlio'.e 
which arc yellow. Surface-reflection modifies the 
re.<ult. 

Tbcre is one class of case.s in which colour ig 
not due to alisoiption. A haze is blue if it.s 
particles be fine enougli : if it be composed of 
coarse particles it at once reflects white light in 
.all directions ; but line particles cause repeated 
Inflection, and .at each iclfectiou the reflected light 
hecomes bluer ; because those rays which n-oulil 
have been nio.st refracted (the blue and violet) aie 
In fact most Largely lellected. The eoloor of the 
.sky is that of a liaze, reflecting light downwards; 
if there were no dust-haze or water-haze above ns, 
the sky would be black. The light which is not 
reflected from suck a haze is either tr.ansinittefi 
tliroiigli it, yellower or redder in colour, or else 
it i.s entirely absorbed. The sun tliUB appeai'.s 
yellower than it would do if our atmo.sphere did 
not intervene. Bee also LlciluulSM, IxTitiiFKU- 
EXCE, IUIDE.SOENUE, LIGHT, OPITC.S, PHO,5I'I10H- 
ESL'ENCE, PlEIUCHIIOLSM, PiAINUOW, SPECmuJI, 
Dveixg, and tlie articles on the sei'eral coloure; 
and for further information, coinsiilt Colour by A. 
H. Cliurch (Loud. 1887), and Colour by C, T. 
Whitmell (Carilifl''. 1SS8). For Heraldic Colours, 
•see HEU,\LDitV; for tlie Ecclesia.stieal Colours, 
Ve.stjient,s ; and for Colour in Animals, PrciMBNT. 

ColOIir-blindueSS, a tei'iu introduced by Sir 
David Brewster to denominate a defect of vision 
owing to which some persons are unahle to dis- 
tinguish covtaiu colours correctly. It is also called 
Aohvoniatopsia (Ur.) and DaltoniBin, from Dalton 
the chemist, who suffered from the deieol, and who 
gave the first detailed description of it (179'i). Of 
this defect there are several degrees, classilied as 
follows (by Holmgren of Uprsala) : (1) Total colour- 
bliiidiwss, where flieie is no perception of colours as 
such, Init only of gradatioms of light and shade ; 
(2) Vomiiktc partiul colonr-hlindncss, where some 
bright colours, dill'erent in ilifl'ercnt case.s, are con- 
fused with each other, tliough otlier oolonrs are 
correctly perceived ; (3) Incomphti iiaHial colour- 
iltiidiu’ss, wliern hright colours are rceogiUBod, hut 
more delicate shades are confused. The llrst form 
is rare, and generally, perliaps ahvays, associated 
with other defects in tlie eyes ; the third is prob- 
ably common, though not of great importance; to 
the .second attention will mainly he directed here. 

tVith regard to the elassificdtion of the cases of 
complete partial colonr-hlindness authorities are 
not agi-eed ; the important practical point is that 
ill the v.nst majority red and green are the colouis 
confused. Some confuse a bright rod with a green 
that ap]ieara to a normal eye a much lighter colour ; 
some witli a green that appcai-s darker. But if 
suitable tests be applied it rvill be found tli.at they 
do not distiugnish red and .green m- such. Experi- 
ence, however, and ob,servation of tbo difl'erent 
apparent briglitnes.s of ordinary rods and greens, 
enablee them to distinguish between them in most 
eases with wonderful accuracy, so that they may 
remain unconscious of their defect till some strik- 
ing mistake, or the application of a systematio 
te.st, reveals it._ Gases of col(jur-blintlne,ss for 
yellow and lilne, if they occur at all, are extremely 
rare. Experience proves that this defect is gener- 
ally hereditary, and is quite incurable. Tlie eyes 
may he, and usually are, perfect in every other 
re.sjiect; no ilifl'erence has been detected in tlieir 
structure, either during life or after death; so the 
cause of their defective perception remains abso- 
lutely unknown. 

Numei'ou.s careful and extensive ro.searcUe.s both 
in various countries of Europe and in the United 
States have shown that this defect is present 
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in i pw cent, of tlic males (nr one in 

twoiitj'-tive), and ]03.s tlian 0‘3 per cent, of tire 
females in tIio.se countrie.s. Now rod and green 
are tlie A'ery ooloiir.s tvliieli are most largely mscd 
for the inirjio.se of .signalling both at sea and on 
r;uli'’a}’.s ; and it must be nhviou.s that nio.st dis- 
astwns results may follow if Iho iierson whose duty 
it i.s to distingni.sh tliew from eaeli other is nnahl'e 
to do so. It i.s then an important practical (jneis- 
tioii hoir tlie defect may best be recogni.sed. 
Aiithoritie.s on the .subject are agreed tliat any test 
which reciuires the namimj of coloni.s is imsati.sfae- 
tory, am that for two reasons. Eirst, a iieiton 
nia'y pereeive colour.? covroetly, but way make 
mistakes throiigli imperfect knowledge of their 
names; second, a person maybe colour- blind, and 
yet by his jiereeptions of different hrig!itne.sH in the 
tests,' way name the colours correctly. The most 
perfect test yet derised i.s known by the name of 
Its introducer, nolmgren of Upsala, and consists in 
a nuiuhor of skeins of u’ool of dilt'erent shades. 
One of these is placed before the jicmon to he 
tested, generally in the lirst instance a [lale green, 
and ho is asked to select from the remainder those 
winch most resemble it. If colour-hlind, he is sure 
to pick out some of the 'confusion colours,’ pale- 
gvays, hull's, fe'., to match the green ; ami further 
similar tests may then ho apjiUed to determine 
more jirccisely his defect. Within recent years the 
iinportaiioc of this defect has been reoogiiised by 
the railway coiuiiauios and the Hoard of Trade 
in Britain ; though the test.s ajijilied are not in 
eithuv case so satisfactory as is to he desired, 
as they consist in requiring the candidate to 
mine oolonved cards, liglits, iSce. Moreover, the 
Board of Trade examination is required only of 
men apjilying for cei'tiiioates as mates or inasteva 
of vessels' ; there is no cmuimlsory examination 
of ordinary seamen, Ihongh one of their most 
impoviant iliities is to keep a lookout at night for 
signal-lights, many of wiiieh are rod and green. 
Tills arvnngoment is also iivodnctivo of iimch lianl- 
ship to those unaware of their defect, who have 
spent valuable years in the (Ivudgoiy of prenavation 
for a calling' to which colom’-bliirdneHs should ho an 
alwolnto ili-squalilioation, and only lliid out their 
unlitness when tliey should begin to i-eap the 
reward of tlieir lahonr. Eiirther, in certain cases 
cohmr-hliiuliio.s,s does not prevent the granting of 
a cortificiito by the Board of Ti-ade ; the fact that 
its holder i.s colonr-hliml i.s indorsed njion it, but 
ho is permitted to act as master or mate notwith- 
standing, if ho can find a shipowner to employ liim. 

I'll ere are diffienltie.s in tiio way of ,snb.stitnting 
any other eoloiii'.s than reil and green for signals. 
Blue and yellow are the only others snfliciently 
definite and conti'iisled for the purpose. But bine 
i.s much more quickly lost in pas, sing through the 
air than other colour.s ; and yellow is just the 
colonr to which haae or cli.stanoo reduces sviiitB. 

Coh)ur-hliiulna.s.s more or los.s complete may also 
occur as the result of di.soa.se of the eyes, particu- 
larly atrophy of the oiitio nerve and e.\’ce.s,sivo n.se of 
tobacco. See Evi! ( DiSE.tSES OF ), and Amaueo.si.s. 
In the iormev, the di.stance from the direct line 
of sight at which oolmn'.s can ha recognised is 
diminished ; in the latter, the colonr of a .small 
disc i.s not recognised, when it is in the direct 
line of si'dit, though it may still he perceived 
at a little distance from it. As in the latter case, 
the iiorception of red and green Is specially affected, 
its presence in engine-drivers, ilo. may cause even 
greater ri.sk than the congenital form of colonr- 
hlindne.ss. For further information, see article 
‘ Colour-I)lindne.ss ' in Dictionary of Practical 
Stirgcry (1838); Colour ■Uindncss, Us Dangers and 
Detection, by Joy Jeffries (Do.ston, U.S.); Br- A. 
Koenig in the Brit. Assoc. Report { 1886) ; and the 


sviitings of Sir Da\'id Brewster, George Wilson, 
Clerk ftlaxwell, etc. 

Coloiu'-iu'intiiig, See LiTuocm.rrHv, Prixt- 

INU. 

Colours, Military, are the llag.s cavvied by 
certain regiment? of the liritihh army. Those of 
tlie infantry were originally called ensigns, a name 
still used ill the navy. In former times there w.as 
one for each company, hut now there is, in each 
Battalion (q.v,), a ‘]iair of colours,’ one (the 
‘Union Jack,’ on a bine gromul} called the royal or 
queen’s colour, is the more imjiortant, and of the 
saine pattern for all regiments; the other, or 
regimental colmiv, matches the facings of the regi- 
iiiGiit, and has in one corner the blue union, in the 
ceivtve a wreath of ro.ses, shamrocks, and thistles, 
with the naiiio, crest, and motto of the regiment, 
and the caiiip,aigns in which it has taken parr. 
The facings of all regimeuts having the title 
‘ Royal’ are blue, otherwise they are wliite for 
English, yellow for Scottish, and green for Irish. 
The East Kent Regiment, formerly famous as the 
‘IhiH's,’ retiums the hnU' facings, and is the only 
e.xception. Engli.sli regiments have the St George's 
evoss in red on their white colours. All colonm 
are made of silk, 3 feet 9 iiicho.s by 3 feet, fringed 
with gold, and h.ave eviiu.snn and gold cords and 
tassels, on a stall' 8 feet 7 inches long. They are 
carried on i>aradu by the two junior suli-liantenants 
(formerly ensign.s), and guaviled by two sej'geants 
and two men, forming what i.s called the ‘ colonr 
party,’ hnt are no longer taken into halt-le. 
since the Franco-Clerman war of 1870-71 it has 
been recognised that they make too conspicuous a 
mark. The last tinie Biitish colour.'! were taken 
into the fiehl was in the Zulu war of 1880. An 
ollicor trying to save them after Isandnia, was 
drowned ' in ’ the Tngela, and the enlnnr.s were 
found wrajiped ronnil hi.s body, Regiments of 
guard oavah'y have oblong ‘stamlanls,’ 30 iudie.s 
by 27, and di'ugoon regiments liave ‘ guidons, ’ 
41 inch&s by 27, .slit in the fly, with the njii!er 
and lower corners rininilei! off at one foot from 
tlie end. These flags are all of crimson side, 
with gold fringe, cord, and tns.'sels, and hear the 
cro.st and campaign.s of the regiment. The Koyal 
Artillery, Eoj'al Engineers, Lancers, Hussar.s, and 
Rille regiments have no colour, s. When a re'dincnt 
obtaiii.s new cohmr.s, they aie usually solemnly 
)rre.sente(l by a royal personage or .some lady of 
ilistiuetiim, 'witli much militarv iiomp, after a 
spoeial religious .service. The old colours are lumg 
uji in the c.athedral or parish cluirch at the terri- 
torial lieadqnavter.s. A member of the Hcrald.s' 
Uollogo is ‘ iusiieotor of regimental colours.’ Cunip 
colours are small l!ag.s matcliing tlie facings of 
the regiment, to designate the part of the camp 
it occupies. 

OoloHi'-SCrgcailt (so called as being a .ser- 
geant who, in addition to other duties, guarded 
the colours) is the chief iioti-coinmissioned officer 
in a Company (q.v.) of Briti.sli infantry. On his 
efficiency its good order mainly depend, s, as he is 
the channel of communioation between the Captain 
(q.v.) and the men in almost everything. The 
distinctive badge consists of crossed colours worn 
on the sleeve aho^'e the Chevrons (q.v.). The pay 
is 3s. a (lay in the line, and ,3s. 2d. in the guardH, 
The corresponding rank in the cavalry is trooii 
sergeant-major (corporal of horse in the Life and 
Horse Guards). In the United States army' each 
battalion has a colour-guard, composed of a colour- 
sergeant and seven corporals. The colour-sergeant 
carries the national colours. 

Colquliomi, Johx, second sou of Sir James 
Colqulioun of Lus.s, ivas horn in Edinburgh, 6th 
March 1805, studied at Edinburgh Llniversity, 
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hei'\ ed in tlie army lS29-3i, and Ijecame a 
RupTeme anthoiity on Rpmt in Kcntland. The 
famnuR veenvd nf lii^ exiierieiicc'.s, The ifoor mid 
Lm-h, puhlislied in 1S40, was much extended and 
improved in the 4tii (1878) and 5th (1884) editinns. 
Ilnihs and Riws appeared in 1849 ; Salmon Casts 
and Stray Shots, ISJSj and SjioHimj Days, I860. 
He died at Edinhurgli, 27th May ISSa. 

(iolmilioun, PvreiCK, hoin at Dumharton, 
litlr ifarrh 1745, liecame provost of Glasgow in 
1782, went to London in 1789, and in 1702 became 
a pnlice-iiiagistrnte tliere. He was indefatigable 
in forwarding ladminiRtrative ler^lation, eunca- 
tional aud cnmmercirJ refoiniK, wrote inmmierahle 
pamphlets, and published two iinport,ant works — 
So/i'ce of the Jlctmpolis (1793): and Fopulation, 
IVcidlh, Tower, and Jiesoumsof the British Emjiire 
(1S14). He died 25th April 1820. 

Colston, EDWAnn. See liniSTOL. 

Colt, Sami'EL, inventor, Imrn in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1814, ran away to sea in 1,S27, aud 
about 1832 travelled over a'large p,art of Anieiioa, 
delivering lectures on chemistry by which he ob- 
tained tlie funds retpiired to prosecute bis inven- 
tion, 111 1,835 he took out his liist patent for a 
revolving p,istnl, which after the Mexican war 
was adopted ,49 a regular rveapnn for tlie IJiiiteil 
States ,army, ,and Rinco then has been adopted 
nnivers,ally/ Colt exjiended over ,82,500,000 on an 
iiuniense arniuiiiy in Hartford, where he died iOth 
January 1862, and whore his widow erected a 
handsome Episcopal church to his memory. See 
Bevqlver. 

Colt’s-l'oot. See Tu.ssiL.uio. 

Coluber, a genus of non-venomous snakes, of 
almost woi'ld-wiile distribution. It form.s a type of 
the family Colubridic, in which the common Itinged 
En"lish .Snake [Trojiidoiintiis iiairix) is also in- 
cluded. The -Eseulapiaii Snake ( Coluber amdapii), 
so familiar from ancient times as a synihol of medi- 
cine, L the best known .species. Ttis verj' common 
in Italy, i.s the species of the Sclilaiigeiibad, and is 
widely distributed in Euroiie. It is of a predomin- 
antly brown colour, attains a length of 4 or 5 feet, 
and^ is readily tamed. All the meniher.s of the 
family are veiy typical, exhiliitiiig few deiiatioris 
from the general snake .stmetiire. .See Snake. 

Coliiuiba, , St— called also Sx CoLu.vi-crLLE 
( ‘ Cohimba of the Churches,’) and Sx COLJI— was 
born (it is believed at Carton, County Donegal) 
in the north of Ireland, on 7th December 521, 
He was of high descent, liis father Eedlili- 
iiiidli, of the powerful tribe of tlio Ciiicl Cnnaill, 
being a kinsman of several of tlie princes tbeu 
reigning in Ireland and in the west of Scotland; 
and Ids niotlier, Eitbiie, was also of royal blood. 
After studying under St Finnian at Moville on 
Straiigford Lough, and under .i,nothcr St Finnian 
at Clonard (wdicre he had as companions St Com- 
gall, iSt Ciaran, and St Caiiinccli), he spent some 
time near Dublin ; but in 546, when no more than 
twenty-five, lie returned to the north and founded 
Derry, and, six or seven years afterwards, Durrow, 
the greatest of all Ids Trisli moiia-stcries. The 
belief that he had caused the bloody battle of 
Culdreniline in 561 led to Ids excouiniimication by 
an Irish eccle,si.af,tieal sj-nod, ami practically to 
exile from his native land. 

Setting out in 563, when in ids forty-second year, 
and accompanied hy twelve disciples, he found a 
resting-place in the little island of Hy nr Iona, now 
better known a.s Iona (q.v,), or I Coliiiii-cille, and 
having planted a monastery there, he set himself 
to the gi'eat work of his life, tlie conversion of the 
Pictisli tribes beyond the Granipian.s. His mis- 
sionary efforts were highly successful, but imfortu- 


iiately very little is known of the w.ay in wldcli lie 
efteeted hi-, purpose. Rede .spe.aks simply of Ida 
‘preaching and ex.ample.’ Adainii.an, extolling Ids 
gift of iniraclea, tells how the gate.9 of tho I'ictisli 
king’s fort iie.ar Iiiveniesa burst open at Ids 
approach, and liow, as he chanted the 45th Psalm, 
Ids voice w.as pretcrnatiirally stieiigthened so 
■os to be beard like a tliimder-peal abme the 
iliii and clamour by which the Pietish magicians 
tried to .silence his evening prayer under the 
walLs of tho Pictish palace. iVo get another 
glimpse of his iiii.Rsionary footsteps fmiii the 
ilooLuf Dccr ('l.v.), which records how ‘ Coliim-cille 
and Dro.stan, the son of Cn.sreg, his disciple, c.aine 
from Hy, as Goil had shown tlieiii, to Alierdmir,’ 
in Buchan j how ‘ Bede, a Piet, was thou high- 
steward of Buchan, and gave them that town in 
freedom for everuioie ; ’ how ‘ they came after that 
to anotiicr town, and it was iilea.sing to Coluni-cillB, 
for that it was full of God’s grace ; and he asked of 
the liigli-stewaid Beile that hewould give it to him, 
lint he gave it not; and, behold, a sun of his took 
ail illness, and he was all but dead, and the higli- 
htewiud went to entreat the clerics tlnat they would 
make prayer for Ids .son that health might coiiio to 
him ; and he gave in offering to them from C'lodi- 
in-Tiprat to Cloch-l’ette-nde-G arnait ; anil they 
made the prayer, and health came to him.’ In 
some .such way ns this St Coliinilia and his disciiile.9 
.seem to hai'e traversed the I’ictisli m.aiuland, the 
Westein Islands, and the Orkneys, estahlihldiig 
humble monasteries who.se iimiate.s ndidhtered to 
the religions wants of the people. The parent 
hoii.se of Iona exerci.sed siipremaoy not only over 
all those monasteries, but over all the iiionas- 
teries that St Coluiiiha had hiiilt in Ireland, and 
over those that were foimded by his disciples in 
tho northern provinces nf England. Tldidy-foiir 
ye.avs appear to Iiai’e been speut by St Coliimba in 
iiii.sing lip and perfecting his ecclesia,stical system 
in Seotl.and. But tho labour did not so wholly 
engross him Imt that he found time for repeated 
voyages to Ii eland, and for a visit to Glasgow, 
where St Keiitigerii or Miingo was restoring 
Christi.'mily aiiimig the Welsh or Brilisli tribes tif 
Cuniliria and Stvatliolyde. The health of St 
Coluinba seems to have begun to fail in 593, but 
his life was prolonged till he reached Ids 76fch year, 
when he bve.athcd his last as he knelt before the 
altar of Ids clmrcli in Iona a little after iiiiilniglit, 
between the 8tb and 9tb Juno 597. He was buried 
within the precinct of his inoiiaRtery, and his bones 
— which were afterwards ensluiiiBcl — ^Um stone 
pillniv on which he slejit, libs books, his pastoral 
staff, and other tldiigB wldoh he had loved or used, 
were long held in great veneration, 

Whellier any original composition of St Golmulia’.s 
still Biirvii'es is doubtful, tlioiigli ,aii Attiis pub- 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber Hymnorum, .and 
republi.shed by tlie Marrinis of Bute in 1SS2, has 
been ascribed to 1dm by niibrukeii tradition. Be 
t!d.s as it may, he was eertaiuly eminent as a 
transcriber. Ad.aiiiiiaii tells us that on tlio night 
before Ids death lie was engaged on a transcript 
of the Psalter, .and in the Annals of Cion muimois 
it is st.ated that 'he [Culnmlm) wrote throe hun- 
dred book.s with Ids own hand . . , which books 
have a strange property, which is that if they or 
any of them liad sunk to the bottom of the deepest 
waters they would not lose one lettor, or sign, or 
eharaeter of them, which 1 have seen tried, partly 
hy myself on tliat book of tliem which is at 
Dorowe. ’ The two existing ■ specimens of St 
Colnniba’s work, butli preserved at Dublin, are the 
Book of Durrow just lueiitioneil, and tho PHiilter 
known ivs the C.atliac or Battler. This name it has 
received from the custom of lie.ariiig the relics of 
tho ancient Celtic saints into battle as sacred 
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victovy-bvinging ensigns. St ColimiWs crosier 
■n'.rs also used iii this way. 

St Colnmlon’s ehavacter was very complex, hut 
marked in all tilings by enthusiasm and earne.stne.s.s. 
Warlike and aggre.ssive hy temper anil descent, 
as Avell as from the spirit of the time,s, he was 
naturally more inclined to action than to melan- 
olroly, and yet ho had a teudoncv to expatiate 
amid visions ; and though his ilisposition was 
prevailingly an.stere, he had frorpient gleams of 
tenderness and kindne.ss. 'Angelic in appear- 
ance, ’.says Adamnan, ‘graceful in speech, holy in 
work, rruth talents of the highest order and enn- 
buramate pnulence, he lived during thirty-four 
years an isl.aud soldier. He never could spend 
the space even of one hour without study, or 
prayer, or rviiting, or some other holy occupation. 
So 'inccbsantly was he eimaifod night and ilay in 
the unwearied exercises of fasting and watcliing, 
that tho Imrdou of each of these austerities would 
seem heyond the power of all human endurance. 
And still in all the.se he was beloved liy .all ; for a 
holy joy ever heaining on hi.s face rer-ealed the joy 
and gl.adness with which tho Holy Spirit filled his 
inmost soirl.’ 

In the ecclesiastical systein of St Colnuiha as 
in that of Ireland, the church waa essentially 
monastic willr ‘ neither a territorial episcopacy nor 
anything like _pre.sbyteri.an parity, hut tire same 
annrrialori.s pu.sition of tho epi.scopal order. Tire 
hishops were rrndor the raouastio vrrle, atrd ns such 
were in roapoot of jurisdiction subject to the 
abbot, even though a pre.shyter, as the head of the 
monastery j ’ hut wliilc tho power u.sirally reserved 
to tlie episcopate was tlms tratrsferred to the 
abbatial office, ‘the episcopal orders wore fully 
recognised as constituting a grade srrperior to that 
of the presbyters,’ and <as carrying with theiu the 
functions of ordination atrd celebiution of the 
oucliarist accorrling to tlio epi.scopal rite. St 
Coluinlra hinrself, a.s well a.s his followers generally 
till the year 7 1C, kept Easter orr a different day, 
and aliave’d their heads after anotlier fashion than 
obtained iu other parts of Western Ohristeiulom. 
Cut with tlieae exceptions, their creed and rites 
ajppear to liar'o been .substantially tiro same. 

Tile chief authority for the life of St Colnmba is 
the accomrt written by St Adamnarr ((i.v.),_who was 
abbot of Iona from G70 to 701, .aurl who incorpor- 
.atud in his work an earlier life by Cuiirrhre (abbot, 
U57-GC9). Of this Dr Reer'es ptthlishcd an edition 
ill 1857 for the Canuatyne Cluli, and it has since 
been re-i.ssued in the ‘Scotti.s!i Historiarr’ series 
(1874). See also Smith’sLf/i! of St Cofnrofw ( Edin. 
1798); Larrigau’s Ecdcsiastical History of Ireland 


Saints (Ediii. 1872); and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
vol. ii. (Edin, 1877). 

Coluiitbiiu, or CoLUMBASUS, St, one of the 
rno,st learned, eloquent, and. devoted of the many 
missiouavies whom Ireland sent forth to the Con- 
tinent durirtg the Dark Ages, was horn in Leinster 
in lire year oiS- Having studied under St Conigall, 
in the great inonaBtei'y of Bangor, on the const of 
Down, ha pa.s.scd over to Erance, in Iris fortieth year, 
accompairied by twelve ooinp, anions, and founded 
successively the luoua-stevies of Anegruy, Luxeriil, 
and Fontaine, in tho Vosges country. His ndhei’- 
ence to the Irish rule for calculating Easter 
involved him iu controversy with the French 
bisliops in (502 ; and a few years later, the courage 
witii which he rebuked the vices of tlie Burgundian 
court, led to his expulsion, largely at the instiga- 
tion of the notorious BrunhUda, the king’s grand- 
mother. After various travels and adventures, 
and haring for a year or two settled at Bregenz, 


near the Lake of Cnnstanco, ho p,ab.,ed into Loni- 
haidy, and in Gl'2 founded tho famous monastery 
of Bohhio, in the -Vpeuuine-:, whore he died <iu 
the 2Ist Hovemher 615. His life, writien within 
a century after his death, by Jomi.s, one of hLs 
.snece.ssors in fhe abbacy of Bobbin, has been 
repeatedly printed. The wi'iting.s of St Colnnihan, 
which aie wholly in Latin, consist of a rule for 
the governmeut of Ill's monastery, six uoem.s on 
the vanity of life, several letteis on ecclesiastical 
allairs, .seventeen short sermons, and a commen- 
tary on the P.salms (first publislied at Koine 
in 1878). The moiit complete edition of his 
works is in Patrick Fleming’s Colkdama Surra 
(Augsburg, 1621; Louvain, 1667), followed by the 
Tjihliotliecu’ Pairtim, and Migne's Patrologke Cuvnis 
(1844). Tlio town of S.an Onlomhano, in the pro- 
vince of Milan, takes its name from tlio Iii.sli monk, 
as tlietnwn and cantnn of iSt Gall (q.v.), in Switzer- 
land, perpetuate tlie name of the most favoured of 
his disciples. See the Vita hy his successor Jonas 
of Bohhio, klQnt.alemhert's Munis of the IVrst, 
and Wriglit’.s Ilingrujihia Liioi'aria. 

€olli]nl>:iTilliU (Lat.), a dovecot or pigeou- 
honse, which piuhahly ditlered little in form from 
lho.se in modern use, hut was sonietinies built 
on a much larger .scale, afi we read in Varro of aa 
many a.s five thmisaiul birds being kept in the same 
house. The .same name was applied to the niches 
or pigeou-huks iu a paiticular kind of sepulcliral 
cUaiulifiv iu which the unis (olle] containing the 
ashes of dead bailies burned were deposited. Each 
niche usually contained tu’o nni.s, and the four 
walla of the .sepnklire soinetimc.a contained aa 
many aa one hundred niches or more. The names 
of tlie persons -wove inscribed underneath. Tomlis 
of this description were chietiy used hy great 
families for depo.aiting the aslie.a of their slaves and 
dependants. 

Oolnuibin) the name of nearly thirty places in 
the United vStates, of which the most important 
are: (1) The capital of South Carolina, at the head 
of navigation on the Uongaree Kiver, 130 miles 
NNW. of Charleston hy rail. The town is 
regularly built, with several handsome streets, and 
contains a fine granite stato-liouse (§.3,000,000) 
and other official buildings. It is tho seat of a 
Preshyleriari theological seminary, and of the 
nnivensity of Soutli Carolina (1806). Pop. (1889) 
10,036. — (2) A borough of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Susquehanna, which is here 
crossed hy a railway bridge, 80 miles \V. of 
Philadelphia, with several iron -furnaces and roll- 
ing-mills, and manufactnre.s of machinery, flour, 
&m. Pop. (1S87) 9872.— (3) The capital of Maury 
comity, Tenne.ssBE, ou the Duck Kiver, 43 miles 
SSW. of Nashville hy rail, with manufaotnres of 
plouglia, furniture, and flour. Pop. ( 1887 ) 5200, — 
(4) The capital of Boone county, IMissouri, 24 
mile.s E. of lloonville, with manufactures of flour, 
tobacco, and woollens. It is the se.at of the state 
univeisity (1840), which is open to both sexes, and 
has some live hundred students and fifteen pro- 
fessors. Pop. ( 1887 ) 4500. 

Colninbia, or Ouegon, after the Yukon the 
largest river on the west side of America, rises iu 
British Columbia, on the west slope of the Kocky 
Mountains, near Mounts Brown and Hooker, in 
about 60° N. lat., ha.s a very irregular course, 
generally south-west, through SVashinglon, forms 
tlie northern boundary of Oregon for about 360 
miles, and enters the Pacifio by an estuary 35 
miles long arrd from 3 to 7 wide. Its estimated 
length is 1400 miles. Tire area drained liy this 
stream and its affluents, of wliich tho largest 
are Clarke's Pork and the Snake Kiver (with 
■very remarkable cailons), has been computed at 
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298,000 sq. m. The river is Ijrolceri Ijy falls ami 
rapids into iiianj- separate portions, and tlie 
ingress and egress are embarrassed by a surf- 
beaten bar. Still, it is open to steamboat 
navigation from its mouth to the Cascade.s {160 
miles), and gootl.s are carried past the obstruction, 
for 6 miles, by raibvay ; the next reach, of 50 
miles, extends to Dalles,' where another railway, of 
14 mile.s, lias been constructed past the Great 
Dalle.s channel; and ininiediately above thi.s are 
two sections, of ISo and 250 mile.s reispectively, 
navigable for small steamboats. The extraorai- 
nnrily almiulant salmon-li.sheriea of the Columbia 
have been largely developed. There are ii number 
of canneriu.s, mostl3’ near the mouth of the river, 
and in the (Ifteen years ending 1881 the annual 
e.xport of canned salmon rose from 4000 to 530,000 
cases. 

Cohimllia, Beiti.sh, is a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, hounded in the N. bj’ 
the GOth parallel of latitude ; on the S. h_v the 
United States; on the IV. h,v the Pacilic Ocean 
and part of Alaska ; and on the E. h,v tlie jirovi. 
sional distriolK of Alberta and .-Vthabasca (North- 
west Territories). The area of the province is 
recorded as .300,344 sq. ni., including Vancouver 
Island (14,000 .sq. m.) and Cueen Charlotte Islands 
(5100 .sq. m.). The la.st named consist of a group 
of about loO islands, their united length being 156 
miles, lying about 200 miles north-west of Van- 
couver Island. British Colnmhia was practically 
under the control of the Hudson Bay Conij)au,v 
until ISoS, when owing to the discovery of gold, 
and the consequent imniigratiou of miners, it was 
made a crown colony. Vancouver Island was 
made a crown eoloiy in 1849, and leased to the 
Hudson Bay Company for ten years. The two 
ctilonies were united in 1800, and tlie province 
joined the Canadian Confederation on 20th July 
1871. 

Tlie scenery is nigged and picturesque, being 
diversified with niountaiii, lake, and river. Be- 
tween the we.stern slope.s of the Bocky Moun- 
tains (highest peaks, Mount Brown, 10,000 feet, 
and llouiit Hooker, 15,700 feet) and the sea the 
whole of the space is occupied to a comsidorahlc 
e.xtent bv spurs and outlying group.s belonging 
to that chain. In tlie immediate vicinity of tlie 
coast these form a iieavlj' continuous line of 
mountains of moderate elevation, known as the 
Cascade Range. The territory is well watered by 
rivers which have their origin in the higlilaiids, 
and find their way into the Pacilic Ocean. Of the 
rivers the most important is the Fraser, SOO miles 
long, and COO yards wide at its principal outlet 
in the Gulf of (Georgia, the arm of the sea which 
separates Vancouver Island from the mainland. 
Other rivers in British Columbia are tlie Columbia 
( which has only it.s upper portion witliin tlie pro- 
vince), the Stickeeii, the Skeenn, and the Finla_v. 

Many varieties of climate are found in thi.s 
province. That of Vancouver Island and the 
coast of the mainland is veiy similar to that of 
the south of England. The interior of the main- 
land is divided as to climate into three zones — the 
south, the middle, and the north. The south lies, 
for the mo.st part, hetiveeii the 49th and 51st 
parallels N. lat. , and the fall of rain and snow in 
this district is slight. It contains a good deal of 
grass or pasturage lands, hut for arable prurposes 
the land requires iriig.ation. Between 51° and 53° 
N. iat. _ Is tlie middle zone ; it iiiclude.s the high 
mountaius west of the Colnmhia, contaiii.s dense 
forests, and the rainfall is considerable. The north 
zone lies between 53° and 60“ N. lat. 

Population . — In ISSl the population according 
to the cen.sns returns wa.s 49,459, including 25,661 
Indians. It was, in 1888, estimated at between 


70,000 and 80,000. Tlie principal tou-ns on I'an- 
couver Island are Victoria, the capital (14,000 in- 
habitants), and Nanaimo (5000) ; on the mainland 
there are New Westinin.ster (4000), formerly tlie 
capiital of British Colnmhia, and Vancouver (5000), 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Indians of British Colnrabia are as a rule 
law-abiding and industrious. The coast Indians 
live largely hj- hunting and fishing, and are also 
cmploj'ed in connection with the Inmher iiulustiy 
anil the sabnou-canneries. 

The iiroviiice is repre.sented in the Dominion 
Senate by three meiiilier.s, and in tlie House of 
Commons by six. The provincial government is 
administered ly a lieutenaut governor, appointed 
and paid ly the Dominion, and a TjCgislative 
As.seml>lj- of' 27 meniher.s, elected by the iiihahit- 
ants. Education is compulsory and fi-ee between 
the ages of .seven and twelve. 

The province is not likely to become an agri- 
cultural country, but there is a considerable area 
of land available for arable and pastoral farm- 
ing both on Vancouver Island and on the main- 
land in the river- valleys. On the west of the island 
but little arable land is to be found. The principal 
settlements are iqion the east and south coa.sts, hut 
good land is still to be fomul on the ca.st coast, 
and also on the north. The rich valley of the 
lower Fraser, or New AVestminster district, is the 
largest compact agricultural area on the mainland. 
There are large tracts of alluvial soil farther 
u)) the Fraser and along some of its most 
important trilmlarie.s. Of the total area (say 
250,000,000 acres ) only about 500,000 acres are as yet 
occupied. The fiuit-growing industry is exjiocted 
to become important, but it is still in its infancy. 
The principal industries of the jirovince are con- 
necteil with the mines, the fisheries, and the forests, 
The minerals form one of its chief resources. Gold, 
coal, silver, iron, copper, galena, mercury, jilatinum, 
autimonj’, bismuth, molybdemira, pilunihagn, mica, 
and otlier minerals have been discovered in different 
parts, co]i])er being I'ery widely distrilmtecl. Gold 
was prrocluced in 1887 to the value of 8693,709, aud 
the value of the output from 1858 to 1887 was 
,850,983,220, The quartz -miue.s have hardly hoeii 
touched ; all the metal hitherto secured has come 
from the alluvial deposits, Coal and lignite are 
known to exist in many parts of the mainland. 
At Nanaimo, on A''ancou\’er Island, there is a large 
coal-field, and the mines are the most inqiort- 
ant on the Pacific coast. Over 413,000 tons were 
raised in 1887, and 3.34,839 tons wore exported, 
largely to the United State, s. Nanaimo is con- 
nected bj'' rail with Esquimalt, the lieadquarters 
of the Pacific squadron, and the site of a large 
graving-dock. Iron is found in many localities, 
Theiisheries of the province are most extensive, hut 
excepting the snlmon-lisheiy have not j’et lieen 
developed. The seas, bays, gulfs, rii’ers, and lakes 
of the provinoB swarm with food-fishes, There are 
numeroii.s .salmon-canneries in operation. The fur- 
sealing industry in the Pacific i.s also a valuable one. 
But little timber has ^-et been cut, notwithstand- 
ing the immense forests of magnificent trees that 
abound in British Columbia. The important com- 
mercial trees are the Douglas pine, Menzies fir, 
yellow cj'pre.s.s, and majile, and the shipments .so 
far have been cbiell}’ to Australia, South America, 
the Gape, and China. 

The value of the imports in 1887 was lifS, 626,139, 
of which 8793,434 came from Great Britain, and 
§2,059,035 from the United States, The exports 
were valued at §3,371,841. To Great Britain the 
exports were $810,977, anti to the United States, 
$2,220,092. 

Until the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1885, British Columbia was isolated 
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from the I'est of tlie Dominion, ami the varioii-. 
parts of tile province had little or no communica- 
tion with each other. Now, however, everythin'; 
iioiiits to a rapid incre.ase in it4 population and 
in the coiiseqnent development ot its resonrce-s. 
It certainly oooniiies a favourable position in ve{;iu-d 
to the markets of the west of South America smd 
Australasia ; and it is hoped that it may become 
tlie entrepot for a through trade lietweeu Canada, 
ciiina, and Australia. LiiiCK of .steainer.s are 
already passing between Vancouver and Hong- 
kong: and ill 1888 proposals were under the consid- 
eratioii of tlie Imperial, Canadian, and Aiistrali.an 
governnionts for the laying of a cable under tlie 
Paoilio Ocean. 

Di.stiuct of, in tlie United States. 
,See D1.STHICT OF COLUMM.V. 

Colnilllbia College, in New York city, was 
founded in 1734 as King’.s College, and reincor- 
porated under its present title in 1784. The iirst 
class, of eight, met in the ve.sfcry of old Trinity 
CImrcli, July 17, 1734; in 1760 the college .settled 
ill a hiiilding near tlie oity-lnall, wlience it removed 
to its pre.sent position in 1857. It compri.se.s a 
department of arts, and .scliools of law and of 
niine.s, all well eiinipped ; it is richly enilowed, !ia.s 
a nuniher of .seliolar.sliip.s, fellowship.s, and a good 
library, and ranlcs well among the college-s of 
America. In ISSS it was opened to women. 

ColumbHliih See Pigeon, Biud. 

Columbine (Ital. cohmhina, ‘little dove’), the 
female mask of the Italian improvised plays, vari- 
ously ligui'ing as the attendant of I’antaloon’s 
daughter, or, ocoasioiially, as the daiigiiter herself. 
She is the betrothed of Harlequin, and, frerinontly 
elad in a parti-ooloiired dress reseiiililing the latter’s 
costume, she is hence called Artaxfiineiid. In 
other cases she appeiirs in the accurate garb of a 
oliamiievmaid, lint retains always her mask. For 
tlie (lances of tlia English liarlequiuade, sec Panto- 
mime. 

ColiunbillC {Aquilegia), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Raiiiuiciilaoeie, having live 
coloured sepals, whicli soon fall off, and live petals 



each terminating below in a lioni-sliaped spur or 
nectary. The name (from Lat. cabanbu, ‘a dove’) 
is derived from the resenihlanee of the nodding 
flower to a cluster of doves, of which the convergent 
128 


nectarie.-, .sugge.->t the liead.s and ncclos, and tlie 
divergent sepals the Jluttering wing,-,. They .are 
natives of tlie temperate and colder region,? of the 
northern hemisphere. One, the Common Colum- 
bine (j1. I'lili/firn), i.s found in woods in .some parts 
of Biitain, and lias long been familiar as an iiiniato 
of flower-gardens. It is a jiorennial, generally 2 to 
3 feet liigli, with flower.? of considerable beauty. 
C'ohiiiihine was formerly iimch esteemed for medi- 
cinal virtues, which are now seldom heard of.— 
Some of llie other species are very omamental, and 
are pretty coiiiiiuin in llower-border.s. 

Coliiiubiuiii. See Tantalum. 

Columbus, tlie capital of the state of Ohio, 
on the Scioto River, 110 miles NE. of Cincinnati 
and 138 miles SSW. of Cleveland, comiBiit isso iu r a 
Its site i% level, its streets are sy .r. n L,i,piiKott 
broad, and in tlie centre of the city cuniiiiiir 
is a pnlilic square of 10 acres, iu which stands the 
state eapitol, a line stone structure 304 feet long 
Iiy l'S4 feet wide. Among otlier noted edifice.s are 
the. city-liali, containing a pnlilic iilirary and city 
otticef. ; a court-house erected at a cost of ,8400,000 ; 
United .States govcrimieiit and Board of Trade 
Imildiug.s ; a large state penitentiary ; a liospital for 
the insane, witli a farm of 300 acres, and aceom- 
moilation for 900 patients, erected at a cost of 
.81,020,980; and institutions for tlie blind, tlie deaf 
and dumb, &c. Here also are located the Ohio 
State University, witli its grounds of 320 acres, and 
the Capital University (Liillieran), both liberally 
endowed; .and in the public sehnols over 11,000 
puiiils are i-cgistercd. Fourteen lines of railway 
racliate from tlie Union DepOt in tlii.? city in all 
directions, which, added to tlie natural advantage 
of its proximity to the great coal and iron fields of 
the state, tend to a rapid development of its 
manufacturing industries. Tlie annual product 
of its manufactories reaches a value of more than 
§13,000,000, giving employment to over 13,000 
oper,ative.s. Columbus was' fonndeil in 1812. Pop. 
(1870)31,274; (1880)51,047; (1890) 88,150. 

Coliimlnis is also the name of some twenty other 
[daces iu the United Stales, the most important 
being : (1) Capital of Muscogee county, Georgia, 
•situated on the Chattahoocliee River at the junc- 
tion of several lino.s of railroad, 100 mile,? SSW. 
of Atlanta. It lia.s a laige trade in cotton, and 
extensive mannfactnre.s of cotton, woollen, and 
iron goods. Pop. (1880) 10,123; (ISSS, inclinling 
.snlmrli.s) about 31,000.— (2) Capital of Bartlio- 
loiiicir county, Indiana, 41 miles S. by E. pi 
Indianapolis, 'with wliicli it is connected by rail- 
way. Pop. about 7000.— (3) Capital of Lowndes 
county, Mis.sis.sippi, oji tlie Tomliighee River, and 
on a branch railroad about 150 miles NE. of ,Jack- 
.son. Po;), aljeut 5000. — (4) C.apital of Colorado 
county, Texas, on the Colorado River, about 95 
miles SSE. of Austin by rail. Pop. about 2600. 

€oliiiubii.S) Christopher (a Latinised form of 
tlie Italian Cnstoforo Colombo; tlie Spanish form, 
Cristobal Colon, corresponds to copyrisM im in u.b, 
another Latiiiisation into Cbtoiius), tr r. u, tippincott 
a great navigator, and the dis- ODmimui-. 
coverer of the New lYorld, was horn at or 
near Genoa, prohahly in 14,35 or 1436, or, as 
some writeiK have stated, in 1446. His father, 
Domiaieo Colombo, .seems to have been a wool- 
comber, and it tvould appear that in early youth 
his son Glu'istopiher worked at the same tmde ; 
hut he spent some time, probably not much, 
at the univei-sity of Pavia. When fourteen years 
old he went to .sea. The mariners ot those days 
were fighting men, and we find notices of the 
young Golumhns in an expedition against Naples 
while in the service of the good King Rend, Count 
of Provence, ivlio, on one occasion, sent the young 
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man to Tunis, to cut out a captured galley. It 
is not a little reniarkalile tliat on tliis occasion his 
men, like so many of his later crevrs, refused to 
obey Ins orders ; and he was oldiged, as more than 
once in later years, to deceive tliein as to liis real 
course. The accounts of his early voyages .are 
obscure and of doubtful accuracy. About 1470 
he was wrecked in a sea-fight oil’ Cape St Vincent, 
and reached the .shores of Portugal on a plank. In 
Lisbon he married the daughter of one Pere&trello, 
or PellestveUo, an Italian navigator, who had 
governed Porto Santo, off Madeira, for the Portu- 
guese king. On this Island Columhus resided for 
some time, making charts for the support of his 
family, and studying the maps and papers left by 
bis father-in-law. 

As early as 1474 he had conceived the desimi 
of reacliing India by sailing westward. In 
1477, he tells us, he ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Thule,’ probably to or beyond Iceland, where he 
may have got some vague hint of tlie old Nome 
adventures on the American coast. Columbns 
soon after this began to seek a patron for his 
intended expedition. He applied to the senate of 
Genoa ; once or more to King John II. of Portugal ; 
later by letters to Henry VII. of England ; then 
to the rich and powerful dukes of Medina Sidoiiia 
and IVIedina Celi, in Spain, of whom the last 
named at length referred him to Isabella the 
Catholic, rpieen of Castile. His application to the 
meen was submitted to a body of jurors, most of 
tliem ecclesiastics, who reported adversely to the 
project of the Genoese mariner. Finally, through 
the intervention of Juan Perez de blaroliena, a 
monk who had been, the queen’s confessor, he was 
brouglit in contact with tlieh' C'atliolic majesties, 
Ferdinand and Lsabella. His plans and demands 
were once more rejected, but afterwards recon- 
sidered ; and finally, after seven years of altemate 
encouragement and repulse. Ids proposals were 
accepted by the monarolis, in tlie camp of Santa 
Fd, April 17, 1492. On Fiiday, August 3, 1492, 
C'olummis, now an admiral, set sail from the bar 
of Salte.s, an island near Palos, in command of the 
small sliip Santa Maria, with 50 men, and attended 
by turn little caravels, the Finta and the Niila, the 
whole squadron comprising only 120 adventurers. 
He first made the Canary Islands, whence, on the 
6th of September, he set sail westward. On tlie 13th 
a variation of tlie magnetic needle was observed, a 
circumstance which struck terror into the hearts of 
Ids followers. From this and vaidous other causes 
he found it hai-d to keep up the coiu-age and 
patience of his crews. On Friday, October 12, land 
was descried. There is no doubt that this first 
landfall, named San Salvador by Columbus, rvas 
one of the Bahama Islands ; anci tlie more general 
recent opinion would appear to be that it was wliat 
is now called Watling’s Island ; but this is not by 
any means certain. He then rdsited Cuba and 
Hayti, wliicb lie named Hispaniola or Little Spain, 
and where lie planted a small colony of Spaniards. 
He set sail on his return with his two caravels 
(for Ids flagship had been wrecked), and after an 
exceedingly tempestuous voyage, the Nina alone 
cast anchor in the Tagus. He re-entered the port 
of Palos, March 15, 1493. On the very same day 
the Finta also, wliioh had parted company from 
him more than a month before, entered the same 
port, having been driven out of her course to 
Bayonne. The voyagers brought back with them 
some ^old, various plants, birds, and land animals, 
and SIX natives of the West Indies, Columbus 
was received with the highest honoui-s by the court, 
then at Barcelona, and was hailed as admiral of 
the sea and a grandee of Siiain. 

He sailed on his second voyage on the 25th of 
September, with three can-acks and seventeen small 


caravels, and on the ,3d of November .sighted the 
island of Dominica in the West Indies. His 
remaining career presents one long series of fail- 
ures, vexations, and mi.series. After a succession of 
wretched quarrels with his as.sociates, and a long 
and desperate illness in Hispaniola, he returned to 
Spain much dejected in 1496. His third voyage, 
begun in 1498, resulted in the discovery of tie 
South American mainland. In 1499 Columbus and 
his brother were sent home in irons by a newly- 
appointed royal governor ; but the king and queen 
repudiated this action, and restored Columbus to 
favour. Ilis last great voyage (1502-4), along tlie 
south side of the Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished 
in tlie midst of great hardships and in many dis- 
tresses of body and mind. Spanish jealousy of 
the foreigner and of liis well-earned honours woiked 
against him on sea no less than at court. Golum- 
hiis died at Valladolid, in Spain, May 20, 1506. 
He was buried at Valladolid; but in 1513 bis 
lemains were tian.slatecl to Seville, whence in 1536, 
with those of liis son Diego, they were removed to 
Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. In 1706 they 
were, it is stated, transferred to the cathedral at 
Havana ; but there is some reason to believe that 
by mistake it was the bones of Diego Colon, and 
not those of his father, which were removed on the 
last-named occasion. At present both Havana and 
Santo Domingo claim his ashes as their treasure. 

A man of ardent impulses and strongly poetical 
imagination, Columbus was Jiardly the stuff 
that leaders are made of; consequently he 
failed to control the turbulent and adventurous 
spirits among his followers. Although an honestly 
and earnestly religious and truly conscientious 
man, he wa.s not seldom guilty of acts which sub- 
sequently brought him many oompuiictions of con- 
science. Irritable and impetuous, he was, never- 
theless, magnanimous and benevolent. His oondiiet 
in the ca))ture and .sale of slaves, though justified 
by the jurists and divines of the time, was 
indignantly condemned by the queen, and can 
only be explained by the desire of Columbus and 
the ci’own to obtain some revenue from bis new 
discoveries, and by the expectation that while 
detained in slavery the natives might become 
christianised. 

His brother Bartholomew, who died in Cuba 
in J514, was a man of high character and excellent 
abilities, and assisted Columbus effectively in his 
labours. — Another brother, Giacomo (called in 
Spain Diego), who also assisted liim in liis West 
Indian government, was a man of gentle and pacific 
disposition, but was no match for the turbulent 
adventurers he attempted to control. — Cliristo- 

E liei'’s eldest son, Diego (about 1480-1026), was the 
eir to his honours, merits, and misfortunes. Tlie 
great discoverer left also a natural son, Don 
Fernando (1488-15,39 ), who wrote an important Life 
of his father, preserved only in an Italian transla- 
tion (Venice, 1571). In 1578 the last legitimate 
descendant of Columbus in the male line died. 
Among the biographies of Columbus the best 
in English are those of Irving (1831), St John 
(1850), Crompton (1859), and Helps (1868). See 
also The Narrutina and Critical History of 
Avwim, edited by Winsor, vol. ii. ; Harrisse, 
Colomb (Paris, 1884); and Varnldo, L’Origina 
di Cristoforo Colombo ( 1887 ). 

Columella (Lat., ‘a little column’) is a term 
used by botanists, zoologists, and anatomists, in a 
number of totally distinct senses. Thus, for the 
conchologiBt it is (1) the central axis of a spiral 
univalve; for the vertebrate anatomist it is (2) 
the auditory ossicle of the amphibian oar. Again, 
the student of mosses emploj'S the term (3) to 
denote the central axis of the spore-case of mosses, 
while in phanerogamic botany the term is some- 
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tiinc.s iilso used (4) in tlie description of the 
opening of fruits, with ojcile plaeentation, to 
denote what remains in the centre after the carpels 
have split away. 

Coluiaella, L. J umvs MoDERAru.s, the most 
learned of Roman writers on practical amfcultnre, 
ivas 1)01 n at Gades, in Spain, and iionrisTieil in the 
earlier part of the llrst century of the Christian 
era, Ror some time ha resided in Syria, hut 
lived eliietly at Roma, and died most prohahly at 
Taventuiu. His great work, Be Me Mmlica, in 
12 hooks — the tenth upon gardening, written in 
dactylic hexameters 
— is addressetl to one 
Publius Sil villus, 
and treats of arable 
anil paslme lamL, 
culture of vines, 
olives, &c., care of 
domestic animals, 
&e., respeetiveduties 
of masters and ser- 
vants, &c. A sup- 
plementary treatise 
relates to trees. 
This ancient ‘Book 
of the Pavni ’ is 
written in good 
Latin, and the infor- 
ination is copious, 
though not precise, 
and in some points 
of quostionahle 
accuracy. The best 
edition ps tiiat by 
Schneider iii the 
Scrqitores Rei Riis- 
tkia (4 vol.s. Leip. 
1794-97). 

Collinm, around 
pillar, usually pro- 
vided with a base and 
capital, employed 
in aroliiteoture for the support of an Entablature 
(ij.v.) or otlier sMerstriicture. Pig. 1 shows in 
detail the names or the liUl'erent parts of a column. 
Columns are doubtless derived from the primitive 
u,se of stems of trees in a similar position. Thus 
the early Egyptian columns are evident imitations 
of bundles of reeds hound together, or of the steins 
of palm-trees (figs. 2 and 3). A Hat stone laid 
henoatli to prevent the 
coluiim from Binkiiig, and 
anotlier on the top to 
receive the lintel, would 
naturally suggest tile base 
and capital. Tn the Classic 
' orders ’ the column pilayed 
an important part, the 
proportions of all the 
different memhere being 
regulated by the tliaraeter 
of the column. In Greek 
Doric the height of the 
column varied from 5 to 
S diameters, and the other 
orders from 8 to 10 dia- 
meter.?. Columns invari- 
ably taper from base to 
cap, with a slight swelling 
in the centre called the entasis, and they were fre- 
Huently carved with flutiugs or channels (see Elht- 
ING). The most conspicuous distinction was the 
capital. The cliaracteristics of the three Grecian 
orders, with the plain Doris capital, the Ionic 
volutes, the Corinthian leafage, will be seen from 
the accompanying cuts (iigs. 4, 5, 6), and will be 
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further dealt with in Geeoia:^ AbohitectuiiE; the 
Tuscan column is also .shown in fig, 1. Tlie com- 
posite column retained the general pvoportiona of 
the lonie, with the Corinthian capital. For a Byzan- 
tine capital, see Byzantine AEcniTECTunE. In 
Gothic, enlmuns are ako much used, Imt their 
variety Ls infinite, and not regulated by any fixed 




Fig. 4. — Doric Fig. 5. — Ionic. Fig. 6.— Coriiithi.in. 


proportions like the Classic columns. The articles 
on tlie varioim styles of archilecture show many 
forniB of columns. A single eoliiiim was sometimes 
erected to commoinorate some remarkable event or 
great personage, such as Tiajan’s Column in Rome. 

Coluiun is a military formation several ranks 
in depth, and of any length of front, adopted for 
convenience of movement; line formation being 
only two ranks deep and suited for actual fighting 
in consequence of the wide front of fire that onn he 
clevelopea. Previous to the iutroduotion of the 
hreechWding rifle, and the consequent increase in 
the advantages of a wide front of fire, most Euro- 
pean nations fought in ooliimn, and especially the 
Fvenoh, who, rmiler the first Napoleon, sometimes 
formed very heavy columns of infantry by ranging 
many battalions in line, one behind the other. 
British infantry always fought in line. A tliin 
single rank fonnation is now univei',sal for the 
leading troops in battle ; but the .supports move in 
column until obliged, by hostile fire, to deploy into 
line. 

A British battalion in column lias its companies 
each two deep, one behind the other, at distances 
equal to tile front of one company, so that on 
wheeling into line to either flank, no gaps are left. 
In half-column these distances are hrived, and in 
quarter-column they are reduced to six paces. 

Cavalry may be formed in columns of four squad- 
rons, or eight troops; or each squadron may he 
formed into a column of two traops, the wheeling 
distance in each case being preserved or reduced as 
for infantry. Artillery form in colunios of hatterie,s, 
half-batteries, or divisious — i.e, with a front of six, 
three, or two guns at wheeling distances, which are 
reduced to four yards in quarber-eolumu. 

Column of fours is the formation adopted for 
marching along a road and for manoeuvres. Infantry 
are then four abreast, cavalry eight — i. e. each rank 
is four horses abreast. In column of sections ( the 
cavalry route forttiatiou ) the rear rank fours follow 
heluntl those of the front rank, instead of mareli- 
ing in line with them. Column of route for artillery 
aud transport is one gun or wagon followed by 
another at four yard, s’ distance, and so on. 

In the United States, besides tbe column of tours, 
there is a double column of fours. Other columns 



Fig. 1. — Tuscan Column. 
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aic the column hy platoons, by companies, the 
column liy ilivisions (of two comiiaiiie-5 each), &c. 

Coliirc. See Akmillarv Si'iiere. 

Colvin, Sidney, was horn at Norwood, Surrey, 
ISth June 1S45. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where in ISGo he gained the chan- 
cellor’s medal for English rei-ne, and graduating 
in 1867 as third cdassic, became a fellow of his 
college in 18(19. He was elected Slade professor 
of Fine Art in the university of Caiiihridgo in 1873, 
and director of tlie Fitzwilliam Museum in 1876, 
apiiointiiient.s rrhicli he resigned after succeeding 
G. tv. Held as keeper of tlie Department of Prints 
and Drawing.s in the liriti.sh Mii.seuin in 1884. Hia 
nuineroua contributions to the periodicals, marked 
hy accurate .seliolarsliip and poetic feeling, include 
a \’aluahlc series of papers on ‘ Albert Ilurer, his 
Teachers, lu.s Pdval.s, and his Scholans ' (puldLlied 
in the Portfolio for 1877 ) ; anil his .separate works 
aiB: H'otcson the Exhibitions nf the Royal Acailemij 
and Old IVater-colour Society (reprinted from the 
Globe, 1869), A Word for Germany by an English 
Republican (1870), Children in Italian and English 
Design (1872), Drawings by Flaxnutii (1876), and 
Landor (1881) and /(Tcdfi (1886) in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ seiies, Ho has also edited a 
volume oi Selections from Landor (1884). 

Colza. Sea B.tPE. 

Coma, a Greek word used in medicine, to signify 
a .state of more or ]es.s profound insemsihility allied 
to sleoj), hut diifering from natural sleep in its 
characters as well as in the cireumstance.s under 
which it occurs. In coma the patient lies on his 
back, and Is either simply insensible to external 
inipression.s, or has a confused and dull perception 
of them, with restle.ssne!..s and low Delirium (q.v.). 
The former kind of coma occurs in apoplexy and 
epilepsy, and also in many other organic diseases of 
the brain and its moniliranes, of which, indeed, it 
may be said to he the natural termination. It is 
also seen in naicotic poi.soning, and most charac- 
teristically in poisoning hy Ujiiiim (fj.v.). In the 
mo.st fatal form-s, tho breathing i.s very slow and 
noisy (snoring or stertorous), accompanied with 
pufling of tlie cheeks ; the puhiie is at fii-st strong 
and regular, afterwards feeble ; there is often 
lividiby : and the pupils are either contracted or 
excessively dilated, but in either case inimovable, 
and totally in.sensihle to liglit. In the second 
variety of coma, tliere is perpetual restless delirium, 
without enough of seusihility to lead to spon- 
taneous and regular voluntary movements; the 
jiatient nintteivs slightly, and grasps_ feebly and 
without purpo.se at any object in his way ; the 
pupils arc commonly contracted, and the tongue 
IS apt to he dry and brown. This kind of coma is 
mainly seen in many fevers, and forms one of the 
mode.s of their fatal termination. The treatment of 
coma is that of the disease or accident leading to it. 
AVhere there i.s a reasonable chance of recovery, 
the patient must he roused to consciousness as 
much as po.ssible, either by ireciuent movements 
or .strong hnpressions on tlie skin, or by the use 
of galvanism, so as to maintain the re.spiration (see 
Oriuji). Blistering of the head is also sometimes 
resorted to with good effect. 

Coiliac'clllo, a walled town of Italy, 30 miles 
EkSE. of Ferrara, on an island in the east of the 
Valli di C'oinaoehio, a shallow lagoon, about 90 
miles ill oircumfereiioe, shut out from the Adriatic 
hy a belt of land, 3 miles wide. It i-s a bishop’s 
see, and has several line churches. There are large 
salt-works and e.xtensive fisheries, the fry of the 
eel and. mullet being admitted to the lagoon in 
spi-ing by canals opening to tlie sea, and exit after 
the fish are grown being prevented hy nets and 
other contrivances, which are referred to both by 


Taaso and Ariosto. Over 2,000,000 lb. of fi.sh are 
caught annually. Pop. 70S3. 

Coinaiiches, a tribe of American Iiidiaii-i, 
belonging to the Shoshone family, and roaming for 
the most part over tho prairie-lands of Texas and 
Mexico. Splendid horsemen, warlike, and fund of 
plunder, they liave until very recently been trouble- 
some neighbours ; but tliey are now among the 
most tractable and progressive of the Indians called 
‘blanket Indians.’ Hone.?ty, truthfulness, self- 
respect, and regard for chastity are marked char- 
acters of thus tribe. They are to .some e.xtent 
addicted to intoxication, which they piocnre hy 
means of a species of cactus which lias narcotic 
qualities. Their miiuljers were estimated at 12,000 
in 1847 ; now they are about 4000. 

Coinat'ulii. >See CniNoinE.ii. 

Comaya'gna, a city of Honduras, Central 
America, is !,ituated in a feitile valley, 19,35 feet 
above the sea, on the Rio Hunuiya, 100 miles E, of 
Guatemala. Founded in 1540, it has a handsome 
cathedral and a college, and lioforo 1880 was 
capital of the state. Pop. about 10,000. 

Comb (Eaxon camb). Thi-s well-known toothed 
implement has been nsed in eveiy age and by all 
peop1e.s fur dressing and keeping clean the hair. 
Combs are also used for fastening the hair whan 
di-e.ssed, and a.s head ornaments. In early time.s the 
bndkiii (nens), equivalent to tho modern hair-pin, 
was employed for the latter purpose, Init iu medieval 
times elaboratelj’ ornamented combs, somctiuies of 
precious metal, were nsed for omiunental hair 
tastening, Aii allusion to ibis practice wo have 
in the ancient Scottish ballad of Sir Patrick 
Speiis: 

O laiig, lang may tliclr ladycs Bit, 

Wi' tliolr gowil Iciiinos m tlioir Imjr. 

Fig. 1 represents an ancient Iri.sb long rack comb 
in the museum of tlie Royal Irish Academy. 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 is ail example of an ancient Scottish 
double-edged comb of bone from the Broch of 



Fig. 2. 


Burrian, Orkney, drawn to half the .size of tho 
original. 

Combs of ivory or of boxwood have been fre- 
quently found in early Cbristiau tombs, it being a 
common practice of antiquity to inclose in the 
sepiulchre objects, especially those of the toilet, 
that had been used by the deceased. For a late 
instance, see the article on St Cdthbeet. CouiIb 
also figure eoimuonly iu inventories of articles be- 
longing to the medieval churches, and, being 
made use of by tlie priests prior to service, that 
they might aiiproaoh the altar with the more 
decency, these instruments became in some sort 
saiiotifled by their employment. 

Combs are made of horn, tortoiseshell, ivory, 
wood, bone, metal, india-rubber, and of a com- 
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position called xylonite (see Celluloid). In 
Healing witU horn, which is tlie principal comb- 
making material, the liorns are cut into rect- 
angular pieces in a manner wliich involves tlie 
least possible loss. These segments are clamped 
and heated till they become soft, when they are 
opened out and pressed finite flat. Tlie plates 
are next squared, smoothed, and trimmed pre- 
paratory to tile tooth-cutting, wliicli formerly 
was done with a simhla, or double saw, having 
two blades of steel set parallel to eacli other, 
with a space between tiieiu equal to tlie thickne.ss 
of the iiiteiKle<l toolli. Tooth-euttiiig i.s now clone 
l)y small circular .saw.s to whicli the plates are 
automatically applied, the horn moving the space 
of a tooth after each cut, In tliis way 70 or 80 
teeth may be out in an inch of ivory for line-toothed 
combs. The teeth are then thinned, smoothed, 
and finished by means of thin wodge-shajied (lies. 
Saw-cutting i.s the only pi'Ooos.s available for bone, 
ivory, and wooden coinhs, and it is used for the 
finer kinds of horn comhs also. 

A great economy of material and time, however, 
is effected hy making horn and tortoiseshell combs 
by the method of ' twinning ’ or parting. 13y Haw- 
cutting, the material corresponding to the spaces 
between the teeth is of course wn.sted ; by the 
process of parting, this is made available to form 



the teeth of a second comb. The annexed figure 
will show how this may be elleoted. The pre- 
pared horny plato is cut through by means of a 
stamping-cutter, consisting of turn thin chisels in- 
olineil to each other, as ac and hd, ivhioh ropre.sent 
their 6dge,s ; between these, and connecting the 
ends, c, d, is a small cross-chisel, 'VVlieu this 
compound cutter descends with sufficient force 
upon the plate, it will cut one of the teeth 
shown in the iigurc, By simple machiwery, the 
table carrying the plate is made to advance a dis- 
tance equal to the tlucknes.s of one tooth while the 
cutter is rising, and thus the successive cuts are 
made as represented. A slight pull is now sufficient 
to part the plate into two combs, tlie teeth of wliich 
only require filing and finishing. 

ludia-nrbber combs, now so extensively used, are 
in.inufactured by pressing the caoutchouc to the 
required form in moubts, and ‘vulcanising’ or 
combining it with sulplmv afterwards. Xylonite 
comhs are similarly made by moulding ; but the 
comb teeth of the.se materials do not posse-ss 
tile strength and elasticity wliich pertain to Iiorny 
substances and ivory. 

CoiilT), a crest of skin, usually brightly coloured, 
found on the crown of the head in many birds. It 
often occurs on both se.xes, but usually predomin- 
ates in. the males. In some cases it is supported 
by a bony protuberance of the skull. Like the 
analogous wattles, combs probably owe the perfect- 
ing of then- development to Sexual Selection (q.v.). 

Comb, or Coomb, an old corn-measure contain- 
ing four bushels. 

Combatants, in the armies of civilised nations, 
are soldier, s whose duty it is to figlit both in attack 
and defence. They are either oavaliy, artille^, 
engineers, or infantry. Non-ooiiibatants, on the 
other hand, perform administrative duties, and 
light only in self-defence, though soldiers and 


armed, as in the commissanat, tmiisport, os-dnanco 
store, medical, pay, and veterinary departments. 
See FH.tNC-TmEUi?.s. 

In the navy, all seamen are CQmbat.int.s, but 
engineers, doctors, p.ay in aster, s, and chaplains are 
non-couibataut.s. 

Combe, Axdhew, M.D., phy.sician and phy,?i- 
ologiht, was horn in Edinburgh, October 27, 1737. 
He .studied medicine there and at Paris, and in 
1823 commenced to practise in his native city. In 
1836 he received the .appointment of physician to 
the king of the Belgians, but his healtli failing, 
he returned to Scotland, where in 1S3S he bec.aine 
one of the physicnaus to ()neen Victoria. Mild, 
lieiievolent, and wise, Andrew Combe obtained 
the esteem and adniiratinn of all who could 
appreciate purity and excellence of chameter. 
By patient lullierence to ])hj siological i)rineiples 
in the treatment of a delicate constitution, he 
combated a .serious pnlmonary disease for nearly 
thirty years at home and abroad. His death was 
probably hastened hy e.xposure to the poisoii- 
on.s air of an euiigiant ship, in which he made 
a voyage to Ameuca; he wrote to the Times on 
the urgent necessity of a law regulating the sani- 
tary arrangements in emigrant vessels, and in 1S40 
an act provided a icniedy for the evil. He died 
at Govgie, near Edinhurgii, August fl, 1847. His 
principal works are; Obsenatwns on Mental De- 
rcmgcnwit (ISHl), Pn'?ic/jde.s of Physiolomi (1834; 
loth ed. 1860), The Plimologf/ of Digestion (1836; 
10th od. 1860), and The Munugement of Infancy 
(1840; 10th ed. 1870). See Ids Life by lu.s brother, 
George Combe (1850). 

Coilibc, Geoege, phrenologist and moral philo- 
sopher, the son of a brewer, was born October 21, 
1788, in Edinburgh, He became a Writer to the 
.Signet in 1812, anti continued to practise until 
1837, wlien lie re.s'oh'ed to devote himself to 
liopiilarising his view,s on plirenology and ednoa- 
lion. As early as 1810, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of iSImirzheim, and become a convert 
to lii.s system of jihrenology. The remit wa.s Ids 
Essays on Phrenology (ISitl), and his Elements of 
Phrenology (1824), which reached a ninth edition 
in 1SG2. ’lint his most important productimi is 
The Constitution of Man (1828; 9th ed. 1879), in 
which he endeavours to demonstrate the essential 
harmony of the nature of man with tlie surround- 
ing world, and tlie nece.ssity of studying the 
laws of nature. Combe’s doctrines were violently 
opposed, being considered by many as inimical 
to revealed religion. He muiibered amongst bis 
friends Cobclen, Robert Chambers, and Miss 
Evans (George Eliot). Combe contributed largely 
to the Phrenological Joimial (20 vols. 1824447) 
and to Chambers's Journal and the Scoisnian, He 
travelled and lectured in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Americ.a, and publi.-ihed Hotcs on 
the United States (1841). Ho died 14th August 
1858, Combe married, in 1833, Cecilia (1794- 
1868), daughter of the celebrated Mrs Skldoiis. 
Besides the works mentioned, he -wrote Lectures 
on Popular Education (1833), Moral Philosophy 
(1840), Principles of Criminal Legislation (1854), 
Fhrenolomj amliecl to Fainting and Sculpture 
(1853), The Currency Question (1856), The Mehi- 
tion between Science and Religion (1867). His 
writings roused popular interest in the .science of 
healthy living, Imt the phrenological woric.s are 
obsolete. Combe’s ideas on popular education were 
put into experimental shape in a secular school 
which he founded in Edinburgh in 1848, wliere 
the sciences were taught, including physiology 
and phrenolog-jf ; but it was too much in advance 
of its time, and after a few years had to be aban- 
doned. All his subjects, save phrenology, ai-e now 
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taught ill every -weH-appointeil hoard school. A 
physiology’ lectureship was founded by the trustees 
of George and Andrew Combe. See the Life by C. 
Gibbon ( 187S ) ; and Conibe’.s views and articles on 
Education, collected liy Jolly (1879). 

CoillbC) liVlLLI.VM, author of Dr Syntax, was 
born at Bristol in 17-11, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, whicli he (puitted -vrithout a degree. ‘ God- 
son’ (or natuial .son) of a rich London alderman, 
wlio died in 1792, leaving him £2150, he led for 
some years the life of an adventurer, now keepiing 
a princely style at the fashionable watering- plncas, 
anon a cook at Douai, and a common soldier. The 
last forty-three yeais of his life were passed mostly 
within the ‘rules’ of the King’.s Bench debtors’ 
piison ; but he died at Lambeth, 19th June 1823. 
In the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xL, 
18S7) Profes.sor Tout enumerates eighty -six works 
by Combe, rrablisbed between 1774 and 1824 ; of 
these, the Three, Tours of Dr Syntax (1812-21) 
alone aie remembered, and even they owe much 
to ItawlaudsQii’s illustiatioim. 

Combermere, Yiscoust (Stapleton Staple- 
ton-Cotton), a British liLdd-niaraliiil, son of Sir 
Eohert Salusbnvy Colton, Bart., of Combennerc 
Abbey, Chesliire^ was horn in 1773 at Llewenny 
Hal!,' Denbighshire. Educated at \Ve.stminster 
School, he entered the army in 1700, and in 1794 
was made lieutenant-colonel of a new regiment of 
light dragoons, with whom he served in India for 
.several years. In 1 80S he proceeded, with the rank 
of major-general, to the Peninsula; in 1809 he 
.suoeeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 he was 
appointed to the oominand of the whole allied 
cavalry. He was present at the battle.? of Tala- 
vera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyrenees, Ortliez, 
and Toulouse, and was raised to the peerage in 
1814 as Baron Coinhermcre ; although not at 
'VYatei'loo, he liad the command of the cavalry 
of the aniiy of occupation in Prance. He was 
commander of the forces in the Y'est Indies, 
1817-20; commander -in-chief in Ireland, 1822-23; 
and oommander of tlie forces in India, 1823-30, 
wdiere he eaytured Bhartpur. liaised to the rank 
of viscount In 1827, he succeeded M’dlingtoii as 
Constable of the Tower iu 1852, and was made a 
field-manshal in 1855. He died February 21, 1865. 
See his Correspondence (2 vols. 1SG6). 

Colubiuation. A combination to commit a 
crime is, in English law, an indictable Conspiracy 
(q.v.). A combination to commit an act which is 
injurious, immoral, or contrary to public piolicy, 
is iu some hut not in all cases held to amount to 
conspiracy. Coiuhinations of workmen to raise 
the rate of rvaoes were formerly unlawful ; hut the 
law was amended in this respect in 1825, and now 
sucli combinations are freely permitted, provided 
tliey elFect their puiqioses by lawful lueams. See 
CousriE.i.CY and Trade-umioxs.— Pur L.tws or 
Co.MEiNATiox.s, in Chemistry, see Atomic Theory, 
CHEMl.sTRy ; for C 0 MBINATION.S, in l\Iatliematic.s, 

see Permutatioxs. 

Coinbins;', of wool, cotton, &e. ,See Cottox, 
■yVoOL, SriNXIXG. 

Combretacen.', a tropical sub-order of Myrti- 
flora;, including about 240 spiecie.? of trees and 
slinihs, mostly astringent. 

CoiHbU.Stioil is the term commonly aiqilied to 
those chemical proces-se.s which are accompanied 
in a marked degree by the production of heat 
and liglit. Tlie mo.st familiar of such pi’oeesses 
are those in which oxygen of the atmos])here com- 
bines chemically with the constituents of what are 
ordinarily spoken of as combustible substances, 
such as wood, coal, fats, oils, &c. Chemical com- 
bination is, as a rule, accompanied by’ the evolution 


of Iieat and frequently of light (.see CiiemistI!v); 
but every case of chemical combination is not calleil 
combustion, becau.se in many ca.se.s the quantity of 
heat evoL'eil is inconsiderahle. 

When we sjieak of tlie combustion of, for 
instance, coal or u ood, we mean the chemical 
proce.s.s which con.sists, in geneial terin.s, in the 
combination of the o.xygen of the air with the 
carbon and hydrogen which constitute the greater 
jiart of the comhnstihle portion of either of these 
substances, and in the production of carbonic acid 
and water. Many instances are known to chemists 
in which the oxygen required for a combustion is 
not derived directly from the atmosphere, but fioin 
some oxidising (or o-xygen-yiekling ) agent, and 
frequently the place of the oxygen may be alto- 
gether taken by some other element, as, for instance, 
when metals, such as antimony in powder, hiiin in 
chlorine. 

The coiiihustinn of every comhustiblu substance 
is accompanied by the evolution of a quite delinite 
quantity of heat, wliich is invariable for each 
Hiihstance, wliether the combustion taltos place 
rapidly or slowly. A piece of pho.sphoius, for 
instance, as i.s well known, glow.s in the dark. 
This is a process of very .slow comhnstion, and is 
never accomjianied by much rise of temperature. 
When moderately heated in air, a piece of phos- 
phorus bur.st.s into llanie, and the combustion is 
rapid and is accompanied by a considerable rise of 
tonqicratnve ; wbifst if the phosphurns be burned 
in pure oxygen, the combustion is an extremely 
brilliant spectacle, and a liigli temperature is 
attained. In each ca.se the actual quantity of 
beat given out is identical for the same weight of 
phosphorus, hut the time occupied by the oombu.s- 
tion varies, and con.sequently the tempeialure at 
any given instant must also vary. 

The quantities of lieat given out by the combus- 
tion of the same weights of different substances 
vary greatly. The measurement of quantities of 
heat produced by combustion and in otlier way.s is 
called calorimetry (see He.4T). 

Tlie name combu.stioii is applied to a particular 
process in the analysis of organic compounds. Sue 
Axalysk (Organic). See also Si’ontaxeous 

COMUHSTIOX. 

ConitSdie Franyaisc. See Theatre Prax- 
CALS. 

Comedy. See Drama. 

Coincniiis, John Amos (properly IComen.ski), 
a distinguished educational reformer of the 17tli 
century, was horn 28th March 1592, iu Moravia, 
either at Cornua or at Nivnitz. His parents be- 
longed to the Moravian Brethren. He studied at 
Herhorn (1612), and then at Heidelberg, became 
rector of the Moravian scliool of Prevail (1614-16), 
and minister at Fulnek, but lost all liis property and 
library in 1621, when that town u’as taken by the 
Inipierialmts. He became a wanderer, and settled at 
Lis.sa, Poland. Here he worked out bis new theory 
anilmethod of eilucation, wrote his DidmtieaMitqna, 
and was chosen bishop of the Moravian Bretlireu 
iu 1632. In 1631 he published his Janiia Lin- 
qncirum Sescratu, which was translated into many 
European, and even into sonic oriental languages. 
There is a trilingual edition, with woodcuts, in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In this work he 
points out a method of learning languages new at 
that time, which lias been called the intuitive or 
erceptivc sy.stem, in which tlie pupils were taught 
y a series of lessons on subjects easily understood 
or appreciable by the sense.? — such as natural liis- 
tory, the sciences, different trades and professions, 
&c. The VesUbidtim, an introduction to the same, 
appeared in 1633. Comenius also published about 
the same time the Sutio Dmiptinm Ordinisguo 
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Eedesice in Vnitato Fratrmn Bohcmorum (1632; 
repuljlishecl 1702); and liis Pansophim Prodronius 
(1639), an attempt at a complete statement of the 
circle of knowledge. In 1841 Comenius was invited to 
England by pai-liaraent, through the philanthropist 
Hartlieb, to assist in reforming the sy.steni of piihlic 
instruction ; hut as tile breaking out of the Civil 
War prevented tlie e.xeoation of this design, he went 
to Sweden (1812). There he was patronised by 
O.ven.stiem, who gave him a commission to draw up 
a plan for the organisation of sehooks in Sweden ; 
and thi.s he completed at Elbing, four years after- 
wards. He also put to jire-ss (1613) a treatise on 
Pansophia. He returned to his Polish home at 
Lis.sa m 1848, and elaborated his work there. He 
next went (1650) to Saros-Patak, Hungary, for a 
similar purpose. Here he composed hia celehratod 
Ori/k' Sensuitlium Pictiis, or The Visible World 
(Nurein. 1658), the lirafc picture-book for children, 
which has been often reprinted and imitated. 
Finally, he settled in Amsterdam, where he pub- 
lished several other works. He died at Naarden 
oil the 15th November 1871. Bacon’s speculations 
appear to have stirred the imagination of Comenius 
to the conception of universal and systematised 
learning, to which he gave the name of Pansophia 
or Enoyclopredia. 

His educational and pansophic works were pub- 
lished at Aursterdam (4 voh. 1657), and dedicated 
to the city of Anisterdain in recognition of Iiis. hos- 
pitable treatment there. In education he was a 
realist ; ho was also fervently evangelical, and his 
wliole system wa.s intended to leacl up to know- 
ledge, virtue, and piety. Late in life a mystical 
tendency was apparent in Ids works. Whatever 
may he thought of Ids educational system, he fh-st 
fully developed educational method, made import- 
ant reforms in the teaching of languages, and 
introduced into schools the study of Nature. Soe 
Laurie’s Comaniun, kis Life and Work (1881). 

Comes. Soo Count, Eaul. 

Comet. The worcl comet is derived from the 
Greek ‘hair,’ a title u'hich had its origin in 

the hairy appearance often exhibited by the haze 
or liirainous vapour, the presence of which is at 
first sight the most striking oharactenatio of the 
celestial bodies called by tld.s name. _ The general 
features of a comet are — a deiinito point or nucleus, 
u nebulous light surrounding tlie nucleus, and a 
luminous train preceding or following- the nucleus. 
Anciently, when the train jireceded the nucleus — 
as is the case wlien a comet has passed its peri- 
helion, and recedes from the sun — it was called the 
beard, being only termed the tail when seen follow- 
ing the nucleus as the sun is approached. This 
distinction has disappeared from all modern astro- 
nomical -works, and the name tail is given to 
the ajipendage, whatever its apparent position. 
Neither the tail nor the nucleus is now considered 
an essential cometary element, but all bodies 
visible in interplanetary space, which describe 
orbits round the sun of an extremely elongated 
form, are classed as comets. There are several 
plain points of difference between comets and 
planets. Tlie planets move all in the same 
direction, from iveat to east, which is astronomically 
called ‘direct motion;’ but the movements of 
comets are often from east to west, or retrograde. 
The orbits of all the planets are confined to a zone 
of no great breadth on either side of the ecliptic ; 
but tlie paths of comets cut the ecliptic in every 
direction, some being even perpendicular to it. 
The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular; 
or, more properly speaking, arc ellipses of very 
small eccentricity. The mbits of comets, on the 
other hand, present every vaiiety of eccentiicity, 
some of them being ellipses or elongated closed 


orbits of various degi'ees of elongation ; others, 
hyperbolas ; while the majority have a form of 
orbit not differing sensibly from the pai'abola, 
which is the limiting form of cm-ve to ivhich both 
the ellip.se and hyperbola approximate under given 
conditions. 

Let p he the point of peiihelion pas.sage of a 
comet, and let the direction of its motion he in the 
direction indicated by the arroiv. There is a 
certain velocity of motion at this point which 
would give tlie orbit the fonn of a parabola, 
tlie direction of motion ahvays tending to parallel- 
ism with the straight line through ^S, Any 



velocity less than this would cause it to describe a 
closed curve, yxi-n^, any greater velocity would 
cause it to describe the hyperbola, in which 
case it would ajiproximate to the direction of the 
straiglit line, CD, and would never return. This 
would he the case if there weie no disturbing force 
to interfere ivitli the sim’s attraction ; and con- 
versely, comets approaoliing the sun along the 
various paths above desciibed would pass ^ tlie 
perihelion with the various velocities above indi- 
cated. Any attraction, however, of an extraneous 
body interlering with the attraction of the sim 
might change Qie orbit fzom the ellipse to the 
liyperhola, and vice versA, or from the parabola to 
either. As, however, there is only one parabola 
corresponding to infinite set.s of ellijise.s and hyper- 
bolas, an interfering cause is not likely to change 
the orbit from an ellipse or hyperbola to the para- 
bolic form. 

There are twenty hioimi periodical comets, eleven 
of which have been observed at more than one 
perihelion passage. These latter have periods iu 
years as follows: Encke’s, 3 '3; MTnnecke’s, 5'8 ; 
Brorsen’s, 5'5; Tempel’s I, 6; D’Ancat’s, G’4; 
Biela’s, 6'6 ; Faye’s, 7'4; Tuttle’s, 13'8 ; Halley’s, 
76; Tenipel’s II, 5‘2; Swift's, 5’5. 

'The orbits of forty-three comets appear to be 
ellipses. These are jorobnib/ periodical. The paths 
of about two hundred cannot be distinguished fi'om 
parabolas. These are possibly periodical, as the 
ellip.se, when very eccentric, cannot near perihelion 
he distinguished from a parabola. Only six or 
Seven have orbits possibly hyperbolic. 

Elliptic oomets in a large majority move directly 
— i.e. from west to east. Parabolic comets usually 
move in the contrary direction. _ But, on the ’ivhole, 
there is no general tendency in these bodies to 
move either way. Periodic oomets have orbits but 
little inclined to the ecliptic ; but, on the whole, 
cometary orbits show a tendency to gather round 
a plane inclined 50° to the ecliptic, The perihelia 
gather about two opposite regions, in longitude 
60° to 120°, and 240° to 300°. The nodes of the 
orbits gather also about two regions, not, however, 
directly opposite. 

The discovery- that oomets are celestial bodies, 
extraneous to our atmosphere, is due to Tycho 
Brahd, who measured the parallax of the comet 
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of ] 057. Newton Hucceotled in cleinnnstrating that 
they ave guided in tlieir movements l)y the .same 
lirinciple which contiois the planet.s in their orbits; 
and Halley was the first, by determining the para- 
bolic element.s of a number of comets from tlie 
recorded ob.servations, to identify the comet of 
]0S2 with one rvhioh had been olrservcd in 1607 
and the observations recorded by Kepler and 
Longoinontami-s, and also with a comet observed in 
1531 by Apian, at Ingoldstadt, and thus confidently 
to predict the return at the end of 1758 or heginning 
of 1750, of a comet which would have the same 
paraliolic elements. These parahulic elements arc 
elements of a parabola nearly coincident with the 
elongated elliptic ovhit of the comet. They are : 
( 1 ) Tlie inclination. ( 2 ) The longitude of the node. 
These two determine the plane of the orbit. (.3) 
The longitude of tlie perihelion, or point of nearest 
ajiproach to the sun. (4) The perihelion distance, 
or iiearne.ss of approach to the snn. (5) Tlie time 
of iierihelion passage. (6) The direction of motion, 
whetlier direct or retrograde. 

To determine the.se p.araholic elements, three 
ohservation.s of the comet .ire. .sufficient ; and liv a 
table of such elements ilednceil from the recoriied 
observations, it is possible at once to ascertain 
wliether any newly observed coiiiet is identical with 
any that have been previously observed. To pre- 
dict, however, with accuracy the time of the return 
of a comet, a much luore elaborate calculation 
must be made of the orbit, taking into account the 
perturbations of the planets to whose influence it is 
subject. This diliiciilt problem was solved, in the 
case of Halley's comet, by the joint work of 
Laland, Madame Lopante, and Clairaut, who 
announced, in November 175S, just as astronomers 
began to look out for the return of the comet, that 
it would take 618 days more to return to the peri- 
helion than on the ])reocding revolution. The 
perihelion passage was fixed about the middle of 
April 1759; but Clairaut distinctly forewarned the 
world that, being pressed for time, he had neglected 
small values, which collectively might amount to 
about a month in the sevehty-si.': years. Tlio 
comet passed the perihelion oh the 'l2th March 
1759, exactly a month hefore the time announced, 
hut within the a.ssigned limits of divergence froni 
that date. The element.s of its orbit proclaimed it 
to he tlie comet of the former periods by their 
similarity. For the next perihelion pa.ssage, the 
difl'erent calculations e.xecuted by MM. Hamoisoau, 
Kosenherger, Lelimann, and De Pouteconlant, fixed 
respectively the 4th, tlie 26tli| the 11th, and the 
13th November 1835. Subsequently, observations 
indicated the 10lh — that is to say, a deviation of 
only three days from what turned out the most 
accurate calculation, and a deviation of twelve 
days from the most remote. We have adverted 
to the perihelion passages of this comet in 1531, 
1607, 16S2, 1759, and 1835, It is also now identi- 
fied with a comet observed in 1456, and one in 1378, 
recorded by Chinese observations. There are no 
sufficiently reliable European observations previous 
to 1456, but it is conjectured by Arago that this 
comet is the same with the comet of 1305 ; that of 
1230 ; a comet mentioned in 1006 by Hali Ben 
Rodoan ; that of 885 ; finally, a comet seen in tlie 
year 52 before our era. 

This account of Halley’s comet lias been given at 
length to illustrate the principles on which the 
calculations are made. A simple method, due to 
Olbers, enables the elements of cometary orbits 
to he calculated in a comparatively short time, and 
almost all comets discovered have now their paths 
roughly determined soon after they become visible. 

There are two other jmriodical comets of peculiar 
interest ; ( 1 ) That of Enoke, with a short period 
of 1204 days. Its orbit does not extend so far as 


the orbit of Jupiter, and a .slight acceleration in its 
periodic times of return wa.s regarded until latelv 
as .suggesting tlic po.-sibility of the space, within 
our .solar system at least, being occu]iied by a 
resisting medium, though of extreme raiity. (2) 
That of Biela or Gambai t, having a period of six 
j'oars and tliree-qunrter.s. During the visit of tills 
comet in 1846, it was seen first at New Haven, 
U.S. , by Messrs Herrick and Bradley, on December 
29, 1845, in the act of separating into two distinct 
comets, which kept moving side by side till they 
disappeared. On the return of the comet in the 
autumn of 1852, the distance between the two 
nuclei had much increased. .Since then, although 
repeatedly due, it ha.s not again been .seen. 

The eelehvated comet of 1680, wliicli furnished 
Newton with the occasion for proving that comets 
revolve around the sun in conic .sections, and that, 
consequentl 3 ', thej' are retained in tlieir orbits by 
the same force as that which regulates tlie move- 
ments of the planet.s, appears to hai'C been about 
the most reniarknhlc for brilliancy of any of wliich 
we have authentic accounts. This comet i.s .sup- 
po.sed to he identical with the one that .ajipcared 
.about the time 
of Cmsav's deatli 
(44 B.C.), with 
that whicli was 
seen in the reign 
of Justinian in 
the year 531, and 
with another in 
the year 1106, in 
the' reign of 
Henry II., the 
period of revolu- 
tion, according 
to the orbit cal- 
culated for it by 
Wliiston, being 
about 575 years. 

There is, how- 
ever, some doubt 
among astrono- 
mers as to the 
real form of its 
orbit, tlie one 
assigned to it 
by Eiicke giving 
it a period 
of 8813 years. 

This comet ap- 
jiroached nearer 
to the sun than 
any knowm, ex- 
cept that of 1843. 

The com et of 1 6 80 
approached the 
sun within the 163d of the senii-diainetev of the 
earth’s orbit. The annexed diagram shows a part 
of its path ; the same diagram shows the direction 
of the tail. 

In the first half of the 19th century, the comets 
chieflj' notable are those of 1811 and 1843. Tlie 
former was a most brilliant object for many weeks 
in the northern lieaven.s. It is periodic, though 
travelling at aphelion to the enormous di.stano 0 
from the sun of 40,121,000,000 miles, Tlio latter 
was also remarkable for its brilliance, but chiefly 
for its veiy near approach to the sun, pas.siiig so 
near that a trifling change in its direction of 
approach would have caused a collision. Not 
more than 32,000 miles separated their surfaces 
wlien nearest. Its tail also was enormous, reach- 
ing in lengtli 200,000,000 miles. Since 1850 many 
brilliant comets are recorded : Donati’s in 1858'; 
and the great comet of 1861, through the tail of 
wliich our earth passed on June 30th of that jmar, 
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witli scarcely a .sign oljservable of the pa.s.sage; 
also Coggia's comet in 187i, reniarkalJe for the 
series of envelopes of hmiinon.s matter -vvliicli 
.seemed to coinhine tn form its tail. Tlie great 
comet of 1880 astonmlied nstrommiers by follow- 
ing the same track as that of 1843, almost grazing 
the sun. Tliat of 1881 iii followed tlie track of 
that of 1807, for a return of which it was at first 
mistaken. These two examples demomstrated that 
in some case.s several comets travel on 


rewarded this diligent observer, a record equalled in 
1887 hy liarnard, of Nashville, Tennessee. In 1888 
comets wei-e discovered hy Sawerthal on Tehniary 
18, and liy Brook.s, New Vorlc, on August 7- The 
returns of Enclce’.s comet and of Faye’.s comet also 
mark that year. Some important re.sults hai'e flowwl 
from those recent appearance.s, which find their 
place in tlie following .summary of the most reliable 
explanation of cometary nature and behaviour. 


the same orbit, at great distances, 
however, froni one another. The 
comet 1881 iii was tlie first success- 
fully photographed, Janssen obtaining 
a picture including 2.1°, and Dr Hem-y 
Draper of New Yorlc one inoludiiig 
10’, of its tail. Dr Huggins and Dr 
Draiier were also hath successful in 
pliotographing its speeti'nin, with re- 
sults conlirming rvhafc eye oh.servations 
already had rei’ealed. Dr rSehiiherle 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, di.scovere(l 
another hriglit comet, the fourtli for 
the year 1881, which for a time acconi- 
jjanied 1881 iii, both being in tlie 
northern liea\'ens togetlicr. At Dud- 
ley Observatory, D.S,, a compavativoly 
small comet was discovered soon after 



by Mr Wells, remavkahle as the first Comet of 1811. 

ill wliose speetruiii the sodium line 

was seen. In 1882 the surprise of 1880 was The ipiaiitity of matter in even the largest comet 
repeated. Another bright comet appeared in is known to be very small, or so of that of the 
September, following the tracks of the 1843 and eavtii in a calculated instance, iiiuoli less proiiably 
1880 ooiiicts, making the third in an orbital pro- in many otheis. The mieleiis, in wliieli most of 
cession in spaoe, It' was .seen in Now Zealand this is contained, is generally admitted to be a iiuire 
on Heptember 3, at the Cape of Good Hope or less close congerie.s of meteoric fragments, Tills 
on Septeinber 8, and at Rio de Janeiro on the is shown by the sniaUnes.s of its mass as oonipared 
11 til. Mr Coiiimoii at London had been seeking with its size, its .spectrum, and the fact that comets 
for a short timo to catch a bright oomefc near the and meteors follow one another in similar orbits, 
sun ill the daytime. Imlopendeiitly, on 
.September 17, lie discovered this one, clo.se 
to and rapidly nearing tlie .suii. Clouds 
prevented him from seeing tlie jia.ssage, 
hut it ivas nljseri'ed at tlie Cape of Good 
Hope hy Mo,s.sr,s Finlay and Elkin, wJio 
were watching at tlie time. Pa.ssing iii 
front of the ,sun, it diB.appeared from view, 
overpowered by the .solar brilliance, to 
reappear shortly pas.sing oil' the other edge 
of the disc. All next day it was clcariy 
seeii; only siirpaHsod in brill iaiioy liy the 
sun itself. Tlumgli it had passed .so cln.se 
to the sun, it experienced no retardation 
of speed, proving tliat very near the solar 
surface there can he no resisting medium 
of density to ad'oet such a_ body. It was followed Biela’s lost comet is now probably scattered into the 
with the telescope to a distance from the eartli meteor stream which pursues its track (see ante). 
of “170,000,000 miles. Tliis long observation en- The close agreoineiit of cometary and meteoric or- 
ahled its period to he well ascert.ained as about hits may appear from the fact that Teiiipel’s enmet 
700 years. It exliibited in a marked degree a ten- (1866) has a period of 33'28 yeans, ancl the three 
denoy to disruption. ' Space ajineared,’ says Miss groups of November meteors, following the same 
Clorke, ' to be strewn with the iilmy debris of tin's line, periods respectively of 32’25, .33-31, and 33-11 
extraordiiiai-y body all along the track of its retreat years. Also just as these group.? folloiv one another 
from the sim. ’ Its tails corresponded to tjqiss 1 in procession round the sun, .so do the comets above 
and 2 {.see and tliere was a va.st outlmrst of mentioned of 1S43, 1880, and 1882. Otlier a 3 ’stenis 
liiminou.s matter in Octoher toivanls the sun, having of mingled comets and meteors are also known, and 
a diameter of 4,000,000 iiiiles. Its Hpeotriim showed the spectrn.scopio ro, searches of Lockyei- may be said 
the sodiiiiii line in addition to the usual cometnry to have tloinonstrated that tlie peculiar spectrum of 
hanus. The year 1883 was barren in cometarv comets can he produced from meteors. Carbon, 
results ; 1884 saw three new' comets discovered hj'drogen, and sodium have been shown to enter 
respectively in Tennessee, Australia, and Europe hy into the composition of cometary nuclei. A banded 
Barnard, Boss, and Wolf, In 1886, on the 27th sjtectrnni of a hj'drooarbon is the usual tj'pe, the 
Noveiuher, there was a grand display of the meteors sodium line only showing when the nucleus is close 
into which Biela’s comet is now generally considered to the sun, and sweeping rapidlj' past it in a state 
to liave broken up ; 50 to 60 a minute being of great disturbance. Dsually as the nucleus nears 
recorded. Brooks, of Phclp.s, New York, discovered the sun, it appears distm-hed ; then jets or masses of 
a comet on August ,31 in that year. But in the luminous material, gas or fine dust, are thrown up. 
next year (1886), within two months, three comets Some repulsive force appears to seize these and 



Donati's Comet, 1858. 
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sweep tliem out into space with enormous rapidity, 
producing the splendid phenomena of the tail. The 
researches of Olhers, Bessel, Norton of Y ale College, 
U.S., C. F. Pope, Zolhier, and especially Professor 
Bredichiu, late of Moscow Observatory, have gone 
far to e.stahlisli the existence of tliia force, and 
to identify it witli electric repulsion. Professor 
Bredicliin has divided comets’ tails into three 
clas.ses, tliose of hydrogen, of hydrocarbons, and of 
iron, due i'es])ectively to a repellent force ( 1 ) of 12 
times solar gravity, (2) equal to it, and (3) ^ of it. 
The first material and force give straight, the second 
slightly curved, and the third strongly curved tails. 
■The comet, 1886 f, allowed three tails, one eorie- 
sponding to each of the.se types. Observation and 
calculation have verified these conclusions as to the 
forces, and forms of tails, but not yet as to the 
chotric nature of the forces. Tlie light of comets is 
mainly due to electric discharges; apart, however, 
is reflected solar light, and a part perhaps dne to 
incandescence. Tlie tenuity of comets’ tails is in- 
conceivable to us, stam, which the slightest fog 
would conceal, shining clearly through a thiclcness 
of millions of miles of their material. Hence, 
although so great a display is caused by tiie matter 
swept away from the comet at perihelion, it lo.se.s 
hut little ill apparent hulk, though in the course of 
centuries tlie loss is abundantly perceptible. Some 
comets, Professor Kirkwood suggests, are probably 
asteroids, throivu out of their proper track by the 
disturbing force of Jupiter. 

Comets have been alternately regauled with teiTor 
and with welcome in the popular mind. The 
appearance of Halley’s comet in 1436, just as the 
Turks had become masters of Constantinople, and 
threatened an advance into Eiwope, was regarded 
by Christendom witli a superstitious dread, and to 
the Ave Maria was added the praj’er : ‘ Lord save 
us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.’ At 
Constantinople the oecurrenee of a lunar eclipse at 
tlie same time increased the portentoiisne.ss of the 
event. The discoveries of science of the magnitude 
of tlie space filled by their bodies, and their pro- 
digious velocity, together witli the confessed iinpos- 
sihility of always predicting their approach, pro- 
duced fears of another kind, which have sometimes 
been, especially in Prance, extravagantly exagger- 
ated in the pmhlic mind. The groundle-ssness of 
such alarms, from the e.xtreine imjnohahility of 
collision with the nucleus, the innoouousness of a 
contact with the extremely attenuated surrounding 
matter, and, possibly, to the greater part of the 
world, of a collision with the nucleus itself, will bo 
sufficiently evident from what has been said above. 
It is certain that already, ou many occasions, some 
of the attenuated vapour in the tail of comets must 
have come within the earth ’.s attraction, and been 
absorbed in its atmosphere. Whether the effect is 
deleterious or sahihrioiis, or wliether it has any 
perceptible influence at all, is only matter of specu- 
lation. The .salubrity of oometavy influence is now 
a popular idea ; and the vintages of 1811 and 1858 
were favourable .seasons, whose produce has been 
advertised a.s the comet ndnes. It is scarcely worth 
while, however, to follow further speculation on 
these subjects, and it has been considered prefer- 
able to confine this article chiefly to the description 
of the general cliaracteristic.s of comets, and the 
facts respecting tlieni afforded by science, 

Coinfrey {Symphi/ium), a cmniiion pahcarctic 
genus of Boraginacese, soraendiat coarse perennial 
herbs, although occasionally to he seen in flower- 
hordem. S. officinale (blue) and S. tuberosum 
(yellow) are frequent in shady and moist places. 
S. offiemale was formerly much esteemed a.s a 
vulnerary. Its young leaves and its blanched 
shoots are still occasionally used as boiled vege- 
tables. The Prickly Comirey {S. as^>c>v‘i7)iwn-), 


a native of Siberia, 6-10 feet in heirfit, has bee 
recommended for feeding cattle. The stamen 
are covered in this geuus by five awl-shapei 
processes pushed in from the outside of tlie corolla 
and meeting so as to form a false hotton 
impassable to ants, flies, and other small honey 
thieves, hut which can he thrust a.sicle by thi 
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liumhle-hees which alone fertilise the flower. 
Many bees, however (e.speoially R. icrreiiris and 
one or two otlieivs), prefer to bite a hole in the side 
of the corolla below this oor-er, and tlie flowers may 
thus he seen to he visited both in the legitimate 
and illegitimate way. See Flowers ( Fertilisa- 
tion OP). 

Coniines, a town on tlie borders of Belgium 
and Franco, 15 miles SW. of Conrtrai by rail, 
divided by the Lys into two parts, of which tliat on 
the left (pop, 4381) belongs to Belgium ; the other, 
on the right (pop. 6355), to Fiance. The town has 
some manufactures, and was the seat of the family 
of Comines, 

Coinines, Philippe de, Sieur d’Avgenton, a 
French statesman and historian, who was hom 
about 1445— at Rene.scure, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hazehrouck. His ance.stors had been 
citizens of Ghent. He joined the court of Bur- 
gundy, and was sent by Charles the Bold on 
important missions to France, England, and Spain. 
In 1472 he forsook Charles and entered the service 
of Louis XL of France. He was rewarded with 
the rich fief of Talraont, and became one of Louis’s 
most trusted advisers. On the accession of Charles 
YIII. lie was deprived of Talmont, and cast into 
prison for having incurred the displeasure of the 
regent, Anne of Beaujeu. He accompanied 
diaries VIII. on his Italian expedition, was pres- 
ent at the battle of Fornoi’o, and had an inter- 
view with Macliiavelli in Florence. He held 
sundi-y places and pensions under Louis XII., and 
died in 1511. IIis Mcmoircs consist of seven 
hooks, six of which deal with tlie reign of Louis 
XI., while the seventh treats of Charle.s VITL’s 
wars in Italy. They are the earliest example in 
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I'rench literature of the liwtory as diatiugiiUhed 
fi'oiii the chronicle. Uiililce the chroniclers. 
Coniines cares little for the mere spectacle of 
courtly and military life. His sympathies are 
with the king against the nobles ; his interest is 
centred in statecraft ; he takes a keen deliglit in 
seeing the game of politics well iilayed. HE 
reflections on men and affairs are ahvay.s di.spas- 
sionate, and often pregnant and acute. A nuinher 
of his Lettres et Negotiations have been preserved 
and published (2 vols. Brussels, 1867-68). The 
liest edition of the Memuirea is that edited by 
Cliantelauze (Paris, 1881). 

Comi'so, a town of Sicily, 37 miles WSW. of 
Syracuse, with manufactures of soap and pottery. 
Cotton is largely grown here. Pop. ( 1881 ) 19,333. 

Coinitisi. were the legal or constitutional meet- 
ings of the Homan people, convened by a magistrate, 
usually for the purpose of putting a question to tlie 
vote. According to the constitution of the several 
gatlierings, they were comitia oitriata, comitin cen- 
turittta, or comitia ti'ihuta respectively. See Home. 

Comity of Nations— move frequently men- 
tioned by its Latin equivalent, comitas gentium — 
is the international courtesy by which effect is 
given to the laws of one state within the territory 
and against the citizens of another state. ‘ In the 
silence of any po.sifcive rule,' .says Story, ‘affirming, 
or denying, or restraining the operation of foreign 
laws, courts of justice presume the tacit adoption 
of them by their own govonimeut, unless tlicy are 
repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its interests.’ 
See Story’s Conflict of Laws; and Inteehational 
Law. 

Comma, in the mathematical study of sound, 
is a small interval, generally corresponding to the 
vibration-ratio 81 ; 80, wliicli occurs between the 
true pitches of two notes, which on the jiiano, 
organ, and other tempered inatrumoiits, arc repre- 
sented by one only. See Teupee-Uient. 

Commandant ia tlie offioev, of wliatevcv rank, 
in command of a fortve.ss or military post of any 
kind — 6,g, a station on the lines of communication 
of an army. The title i.s also given to an officer 
commanding a larger body of troops than is proper 
to Ills rank, as captain-commandant, lieutenant- 
comniandant, &o., and to the senior lieutenant- 
colonel of a volunteer battalion in the British 
army, where there are two or more on its estahlisli- 
ment. There arc also commandants to mo.st mili- 
tary schools. 

Commander, in the British navy, is an officer 
next under a captain in rank, and serves either as 
second in couiniand in a large ship, or in independ- 
ent command of a smaller vessm. In iiiattem of 
etiquette, he ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, hut junior of that rank ; and ho beam the 
title of captain by courtesy. There were, in 1888, 
160 oomniander.s employed, "with pay of £1 per day ; 
while there were 69 on half-jiay, hut eligible for 
re-employment, and 347 on retired pay ; hut the 
whole list of tho,?e employed, or eligible for em- 
ployment, is to be rai,sed to 270. Ketivement is 
optional at the age of forty-five ; and compulsory 
at fifty, or after five years without employment. 
In the United States navy, cominandei's have a 
rank next below that of captain, and next above 
that of a lieutenant-commander, and rank with 
lieutenant-colonels in the army. 

Commandei‘'in*cliicf E the highest staff 
appiointment in the Biitisli army. After the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in lfe2, this title, which 
had been borne by him for many years, was allowed 
to lapse, and the administration of the army was 
placed under a general on the staff who was styled 
the general (or field-marshal, if of that rank) com- 


manding in cliief. Field-ninrshal H.ll.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge was selected for this office, and in 
1887 was created comniander-iu-cliief by patent in 
recognition of his fifty yeans’ service in the army, 
thus reviving the former title, without, however, 
making auy change in his duties. 

Since lSj.5 the cozumandar-in-chief has been 
strictly subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
War-. His office, technically called the Horse 
Guards, Is the military department of the War 
Office (q.v.). At its head is the adjutant -general, 
and its several hvanclies are presided over by tlie 
quartenuaster-general, the niilitai'y secretai-y, the 
inspector-general of fortifications, the directors of 
artillery, of military intelligence, of the army 
medical department, and of military education, 
the chaplain-general, and the principal veterinary 
sni-geon. All promotions and luilztaiy apqinint- 
nients are recommended h}' the commander-in-chief, 
those of great inqiortance being supervised by the 
wav minister, and, if necessaiy, discussed by the 
cahinct. Ho is responsible for recruiting opera- 
tions, the technical education of officers and men, 
and everything connected with the efficiency, dis- 
tribution, and mobilisation of the troops, together 
with tlie construction and armament of fortifica- 
tions. He exercises an inspectional control over 
the men who are under the immediate coinznand 
of the general officers comniaiuling the various 
disti'icts. 

There is also a local commander-iii-chief in India, 
under whom all the forces there are placed, and in 
many of the colonies the governor beai’s this title. 
It would also be given to Hie officer in command of 
any large army engaged in active operations. The 
powers of these officers extend only to those troops 
that may be placed under them by orders from the 
commaiidev-in-ohief at the Horse Guards. 

A mwal commander-in-chief is the chief adzniral 
at any poi't or station. In tlio United States tiie 
president is ex oflicio the commaiuler-in-chief of the 
aimy and navy. 

CoinmaiMlery, the district under a commander, 
specially usezl in connection with the Templws 
(q.v.), the Hospitallers (q.v.), and other religions 
ordere. 

Coiiiiiiniidite, Sooiete en, or Paetneesiiip 
IN, .m expi-ession u,iied for at least two centuries 
in France, to express a partnei'ship in which one may 
advance capital without taking pai'fc in tlie manage- 
ment of, or incurring fiirtlier liability in connection 
with the husinesR. The term ‘ sleeping partner ' 
used in this eountiy would nearly ex^zress the saiiie 
idea, were it not for the attendant unlimited liabil- 
ity. 'The phrase is derived from the old meaning in 
the commercial nomenclature of France of the word 
coiumnnde, wliicli was applied to the authority 
given to one person to transact business for another. 
The working partner liad a oomtnande from him pdio 
merely advanced capital. The term has acquired 
importance in political economy, because the law of 
France exempts the sleeping partner’s from respon- 
sibility beyond the amount they agree to be re- 
sponsible for. On the other hand, bjz the law of the 
United Kingdom, every inemher of a partnership is 
liable for all its debts ; limitation of liability being 
only obtainable by incorporation under the Com- 
panies Acts. Hence, in the discussions about the 
question, whether it would be prudent to relax this 
law, and permit persons to invest money in trading 
companies without undergoing this responsibility, 
such companies were called ‘partnei'sliips in com- 
mandite.’ Proposals have from time to time been 
made in Britain to establish a system of limited 
partnerships independently of the Companies Acts. 
The Act 28 and 29 Viet, cliapi. 86, 5th July 1865, 
permits loans to trading firms in consideration of a 
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hliare of tlie profits, witliout involviii" partnership 
li.alhlity. Tlie eontiiict must he in writinf;, anti the 
lentler ranks in a bankruptcy after other creditors. 

Coilunelyna'ceiV, an order of petaloid mono- 
cotyledons, all lierbaceons, chiefly neotropical, of 
trliicli a few species are otdtivated in lierbaceous 
horilers on account of tlie beauty of their flowers, 
notably spidenvort, or Tmclesmiitiu { Vinjinica, and 
otber species), Cummclyna cafesfis, &c. Others 
are grown in hothouses, notably the peculiar 
Cdi'hlioslcinma. 

C'oiumeiuorjition, or Encaenia, the great 
festival of the Oxford academic year, usually takes 
place on tlie third Wednesday after Trinity Sunday. 
It i.s of very ancient date, public exercises and 
recitations having been held from time immemorial 
in honour of tlie Act, or period when Masters 
of Arts and Doctors complete their degi'ee.?. The 
proceedings consist of a Latin oration in lionoiir of 
founders and benefactors ; the presentation of the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. to strangers muineut in 
•science, politics, iSrc. ; and tlie recitation of the 
Newdigate or English prize jioem, the Latin prize 
poem, and the Latin and Englisli prize e.ssays. Tlio 
more strictly acndeinio and .solemn portion of the 
proceedings was frequently wont to receive scanty 
attention from a great part of the audience ; and the 
noisy lininuurs of the gallery liave often encroaclieil 
on the stately periods of tlie public orator. In 
1876 the undergraduates wore removed from the 
special gallery they had hitherto occupied, and 
distributed amongst tlie general audience, which 
includes ladies and strangers as well as niemhers 
of the university. ‘ Conimenceniont ’ is the cor- 
responding festival at Cambridge, wliere, however, 
it is of less general observance, 

Coiiuueudaiut an ancient manner of holding 
ecole.siastioal benolioes. Wlien a living fell vacant 
by tlie preferment of its holder, it was cwmnended 
by the crown to the care of a clerk, usually a 
bishop in one of the [loorer sees, to hold till a 
proper pastor was provided for it. Such a living 
was called an ocalcsia commendata, and was said 
to he held vi commendam. A oominendam in 
ecclesiastical law may be defined as the power of 
receiving and retaining a benefice contrary to 
positive law, liy supreme authority. Holdings in 
coimiiendain were abollslied in 1836. — CoilMEN- 
D.i.TOE,s, in Scotland, in lionian Catholic times, 
were, stewards appointed to levy the fruits of a 
benefice during a vacancy. They were mere trus- 
tees ! but gradually the pope assumed tlie power 
of appointing coiniueudators for life, without any 
obligation to account. This abuse led in 1466 to a 
roliibition of all coinineiulains except tliose granted 
y bishops for six montlrs and under. Sec ABBOT. 

Coilimeusalisiu (literally, ‘at the same table’), 
tlie intimate, but never parasitic association of two 
diil'erent kinds of organisms, for the benefit of one, 
or very often of both. Of such advant.ageous 
partnerships tliere are .so many difierent forms and 
degree.s, that no precise deiinition of the term 
can be given. (1) Evei-y one vvlio has looked at 
shore animals must have observed how often 
inollii.se shells, for instance, are covered with 
sponges, liydroid,s, worm-tubes, acorn-, shells, and 
the like. But this is a purely external association, 
and ilepeniis simply on the fact that the shells 
afford convenient anchorage for the fi’ee-swimniing 
einhryos. In many case.s no ^reat advantage can 
accrue on eitlier side. Tlie habit is comparable 
to tliat of vegetable epiphytes upon trees. This 
grade might be spoken of as mainly external ami 
nnadvantageous association. (2) In other cases, 
however, tlie association, though probably acci- 
dental, brings its reward. Wien one sea-mat 
(Polyzoa) grows entangled with another of gi-eater 


vigour, or wlioii different kimbs of polyjis ave 
similarly associated, and tliat is often, there mav he 
distinct advantage to tlie Aveaker form, since with- 
out becoming a parasite it enjoys tlie privileges 
of a iiie.ssmate. Or the advantage may take 
anotlier furiii, when the associate is carried about 
by its heaier. Thus, t'ivripedes aie common upon 
whales, and have evidently an advantage both 
ill security and continual fieslines.s of feeding- 
ground over tlioso which adhere to fixed objects. 
This gi-ade might be di.stinguislied as that of fixed 
external associates with the advantage on one 
side. (3) It is, however, evident that it a crab he 
covered with acorn-.sliells, or polyp.?, or .sponges, 
there i.s no longer a one-sided, Init a mutual advan- 
tage. It is well for the sedeiitaiy growtli to be 
carried about contimially to new pastures ; but 
it is well also for the crab' to be masked. Cov'cred 
with a rich gi-owtli, either vegetable or animal, 
the crabs must appear all innocence, and like 
walking- wood.? of Diriiam, can steal unnoticed upon 
tlieir victims. A gaateropod may bo .similarly 
masked by polyps, and doubtless gives and reaps 
similar advantages. This grade may be described 
as that of fixed as.sooiiite.s with mutual advantage, 
to this extent, at least, that the W'eaker animals 
are home about, and tlio bearers are masked. (4) 
But a higher stage of fixed association is some- 
times exluliited, that, namely, where the partner- 
ship Is deliberate, where the masked bearer is 
not pas.sively benefited, but is an active accomplice. 
Probably tlie most striking case of sucli delibei',ate 
partnersbip is tliat referred to (and illustrated) 
under the article Anemone— viz. the habit which 
some liermit crabs have of hearing about sea- 
anemones on the mollusc shell wliioli tliey inliahit, 
or even upon tlieir claws. It would ajipear that in 
some cases tlie crustacean deliberately ciiooses its 
ally, induces it to fix itself on the shell or claw, 
and takes care not to leave it behind at the epochs 
of Bliell-changing, Wien deprived of its com- 
mensal, tlie crab is said to be restlessly ill at ease 
until another of ilie same species is fortheoming. 
OH’ some parts of the British coast, the hoantifnl 
sea-anemone (Adamsia paUiuta) Is found envelop- 
ing the mollusc home of a hermit crab [Evpagurus 
prideaiixii). The use of the sea-anomone ' as a 
niask, and also ns equivalent to a .stinging organ, 
is obvious enongli, while the hermit crab returns 
the benefit by carrying about the sea-aneiiione 
and giving it a share of the .spoil. This grade may 
theiefore he described as deliberate partnership 
with mutual advantage. 

So far only fixed commensals have been spoken 
of, but organisms may be constantly associated 
without being attached. Sometimes different 
organisms, both plant and animal, are found in 
almost con.stant a.ssociatiou without any obvioirs 
connection obtaining between thorn. In many 
cases this coinpaiuon.ship may he simply due to 
the fact that .similar environmental conditions suit 
both. Small fislie.s are sometimes found as free 
commensals within sea-anemones ; the Iteinora 
(q.v.) attaches itself tempoiarily to sharks and 
other fishes; the little oralis (Pinnotheres, iSro.) 
found living freely inside various hivalve.s <are prob- 
ably true messmate.s, and similar liahitiial partner- 
ship is very eommon among crustaceans; a brittle- 
star is known to live ns a free messmate on a 
crinoid ; many worm-types are found in constant 
though free associations with other animals ; and 
the same habit is exhibited by some Coelenterates 
and Protozoa. Many of the insects which frequent 
plants are in .strict sense commensals, feeding not 
on their hosts, but on otlier visitors, &c. In some 
cases they form an actual bodyguard. 

Commensalism must, of course, be distinguished 
from Parasitism { q.v. ), Avhether external or internal, 
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for ill parasitism tlie one ovyanism more or less i 
(liiectly preys upon the other. Yet it is ciurlent 
that a cuinmensal may readily degenerate into a 
parasite. Comiiiensalism nimst also he distin- 
guished from that most intiiiiate kind of partner- 
ghip knoivn as Symhio.sis (q.v. ), and illustrated 
hy tlie union of algoid and fungoid organi.sms to 
form a lichen, or hy the occurrenee of algio as con- 
stant internal associates of Radiolarians, some 
bcelenterates, and some worm-types. 

As part of the animate environment, commensals 
have iniluenced one another in very direct ways. 
See Environment ; P. J. van Benedeu’s Animal 
Pamsites and Messmates (1878); and Semper's 
Animal Life (1881). 

CoiUlllCllSUrsiWc. Two quantities or numbers 
aie said to he commensurable whicli are of the same 
kind, and each of whicli contains a third quantity 
or iminher a certain number of times without 
remainder ; or when both can he measured e.Kactly 
hy the .same unit, liowevor small. 

Coiniucntrey, a town in the French clepart- 
ineut of Allier, 211 miles S. of Paris hy rail, is close 
to a great coal-field, and owes its rise to coal ami 
iron works. Pop. ( 1880 ) 9233. 

Coiiimcrcc, Ciiamreh of. See Chasicek or 

COJIMERG'E. 

Commercial law. See MrincANTiLE Law. 

Commercial TravcIIcr.s. A commercial 
traveller (‘C’.T.’) is a person whose occupation is 
to transact Inisiuess as the accredited travelling 
representative of a trading lioiiso to other trading 
housea. A further qualificatum is insisted upon hy 
honev'olent iiistitutiona oonnooled with the body, 
in the rule that a traveller must have been 
‘ on the road ’ for two yeans before be can claim 
benefit. A ‘ townsman ’ or ‘ town traveller ’ is one 
who confines his ell'orts to a single town. In thirty 
years a fourfold increase in the number of com- 
mercial travellers is shown bj' the anne.ved sta- 
tistics 1 III 1851 there were in England, 8378 ; in 
Sootlaiul, 1017 j in Ireland, 339 ; total, 9734. In 
1881 there were in England, 35, .570 ; in Scotland, 
4793 ; in Ireland, 1558 ; total, 41,921. In the latter 
year, 878 of the total number were European 
foreigners ; but at tlie present there is doubtless a 
much larger proportion. The death-rate of com- 
mercial travellem in 1881, thongli it shows a 
con.sidGrahle improvement on tli.at of 1871, was 
liigli (34 per 1000), or nearly 50 per cent, above 
that of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
A very large proportion of deaths was dne_ to 
diseases caused by iiiteniperanco. To this terrible 
scourge must also be attributed the fact tliat the 
number of suicides is bmher in this than in any 
occupation save one. Happily, of late years a 
marked improvement is noticeable, owing to the 
spread of temperance principles and an increased 
number of temperance hotels. 

Of the later half of the 18th century in Britain 
‘many districts reniained completely excluded, 
so that foreign products never reached them 
at all,’ and ‘even at the beginning of the 19th 
contiiry the Yorkshire yeoman wa,s ignorant nf 
sirgar, potatoes, and cotton. ’ It lias been the work 
of the commercial traveller to materially assist in 
altering this state of things, and to bring about 
‘ equality of distribution of produce, and ooitb- 
sponding- equality of qirices,’ and generally to 
promote that ‘facility of exchange which is the 
very soul of industry.’ Comniereial travelling in 
the specific sense is not an old institution. The 
‘commercial traveller,’ ‘bagman,’ or ‘rider’ (in 
the United States, ‘ drummer ’_) was the successor 
to the ‘ chapman ' or travelling nierohant, who 
carried with him not samples merely, hut stoclc, 
Chaucer tells us that : 


In Surryti dnelte a coiiip.niye. 

0!ch€fp')le:i nclio, and tlierto sndde and twne. 

That wyde whnr senlnu her epycerie, 

CloUies of gold, and satina I'lcliu of hewo. 

The application of steam to machinery, the conse- 
quent 1 ise of the factory system, increased facilities 
ill banking, and improved means of locomotion, 
have made the commercial traveller an important 
factor ill the commercial world. Witliin recent 
yeans a formidable competitor has entered tlie 
lielil ill the person of the foreigner, whose 
superior education and commercial training have 
hiiliorto plaecil the British commercial traveller at 
a disadvantage. A furtlier development of com- 
mercial travelling is before us ; there i.s room 
especially for men po.s.seising a thorongli knowledge 
of foreign and colonial trade, and above all of 
modern languages. 

’Tliere are several excellent institutions con- 
nected witli the body, owing largely to the efforts 
of men like George Moore and George Stockilale. 
The Commercial Travellers' Schools for destitute 
orphans and necessitous children wei e fomuled in 
1845 ; the school at Pinner accommodates 3G0 chil- 
ilien. 'The Commercial Tvavelleis’ Benevolent 
Institution was founded in 1S49 for the relief nf 
necessitous commercial travellers over the age of 
fifty-five years, being nienibei'S, and for tlieir 
widows. The relief is given in the form of an 
annuity of £50 to inemliors, and £30 to their 
widow.s. The Corianercial Travelleis’ Society of 
Scotland was founded in 1838 for tlie relief of mein- 
bei.s incapacitated by disease, aociilont, or infiriuitv, 
and for seenring a payinciit at death. The British 
Gommercial Travellers’ I’roviclent Society, like the 
last named, is baaed on the Friendly Societies Act. 
’There is also a Commercial Travellers’ Christian 
Association (1882) ; and the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association (1883) has done 
good work in pushing fonvard hotel and railway 
reforms, and in promoting social intercourse among 
commercial travellers. A newspaper, On the Mom, 
devoted entirely to the iiitere.sts of commercial 
travellers, was establwlied in 1883. 

In the United States the number of comniereial 
travellers has increased rapidly, till in 1888 it wa.s 
computed that there were between 230,000 and 
300,000. Amongst their benevolent associations 
are the Commercial Travelleis’ Association of New 
York (2000 members); the Nortli-western Travol- 
Img Men’s Association of Cliicago (4000); one at 
St Louis (2100) ; an Order of Commercial Travellers,^ 
a secret society organised in 1888 ; also a ’Travellers’ 
Protective Association (9000 members), for provid- 
ing against overcharges by vnilroad-s and liotels, 
&c. The organ of the. travelling salesmen is The 
Meixhctni Traveller, published at Cliicago. 

Coinniination (Lat., ‘threatening’), the ‘de- 
nouncing of God’s auger and judgments against 
sinners,’ read in the Anglican Cliurcli on Asli- 
Wednesday (q.v.). A solemn seivioe, at which 
penitents were e.xpelled from the church, after hi- 
stnictiona and prayers for their ainendment, appears 
to have been lield on the first day of Lent from a 
very early date, perhaps from the beginning of the 
6th century ; but the comniiiiation office used in the 
Church of England is rather a continuation of the 
medieval practice of reciting the ‘ articles of the 
sentence of cursing,' which were at onetime read in 
the parish churches four times a year ; only the 
opening exhortation to repentance was composed 
by the English Reformers. The present office is 
nearly the same as those found in the Sarum 
and York uses. The oui-ses contained in Dent, 
xxvii. are read as statements, not as prayers ; and 
the congregation answer ‘Amen’ to every sentence, 
as acknowledging the trutli of what has been stated, 
rather than as oonfirraing the curse. The American 
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Prayer-liook oiiiiti this office, l)ut several prayers 
taken from it are appointed to be .said, on Ash- 
^Yedneb(lay, at the end of the litany. 

Coilimissai'iat is a name for the organised 
sy.stein whereby armies are pro^dded with food, 
forage, fuel, rpiarters, and all other necessaries 
e.vcept warlike stores. In feudal times, soldiers 
were mainly dependent for food on their lords ; 
but they lived vei-y much by plunder. During the 
wavs of the Crusades, the commissariat was so 
utterly neglected that thousands died of starvation. 

The first germ of the modern flriti.sh commissariat 
appeared in the office ui proviant-mnstar in the time 
of Ciueen Elizaheth. Lnder Charles I., commis- 
saries were .stationed in tlie difl'erent counties. 
Marlborough's troops were supplied by contract; 
he received a percerrtage, and peculatioir rvas very 
corrtrtrorr, After many changes during the 18th 
century, a corrrtrtissary-general was appointed in 
1793 to superintend all cori tracts for food and lor. age. 
The dire experience of the Crinreau war shorred 
how inadequate the small existing ehtahlislrniertt 
was to hear the .strain of a campaign. In 18, '18 atrtl 
1859 the corrrrrris.sariat was newly organised ; and 
remained, until 1870, a Mhtr-olRcc department, 
under a eoirrmi.ssary-geneval-iii-chief. 

In 1870 it was merged with other supply denart- 
irrents in the great ‘ Control Departmeut,’ which, 
under the Stirveyor-getreval of the Ordttartee, per- 
formed all the civil administiative dutie.s of the 
arnty, until its abolition in 1875. Tire ‘Conrrrrissartat 
and Transport Department’ was tlieri formed, and 
administered by the Director of Supplies, an officer 
on the .staff of the Surveyor-general at the War 
Office, the supply of warlike stores being jilaoed 
under the Ordnance Store Department (q.v,). The 
reorganisation of the War Office in Fehinary 1888, 
while leaving the duties of these two depavtniente 
nnalteied, has placed them under the Quartermaster- 
general. In India this has always been the case 
so far as the ooiuiiiissariat is concerned, which is 
officered by appointments fiom the combatant 
branch. The present British stall' consists of 2 com- 
inissaries-general ranking as major-general, 10 
deputy-comniissaries-geneiiU with honorary rank 
of colonel, 62 assistant and ill deputy-assistant 
coniiuisaavies-general with houoiary rank of major 
and captain respectively, 40 quartermasters (hono- 
rary lieutenants), 3 adjutants, 1 paymaster, and 
2 riding-masters. Their pay varies from 9s. Od. 
a clay in the lowest lanks to £1500 a year in the 
highest. Tliere are 37 companies, having each a 
peace estahli.shrnent of 2 officers, 123 of other ranks, 
63 liorses, and 12 wagons. 

The war estahlishnioiit laid down in 1888 for 
a commissariat and transport company with an 
infantry brigade is 5 officers, 192 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 234 horses, and if with the 
headquarters of a division of infantry, 7 officers, 
157 of other ranks, and 184 horses. The establish- 
ment for an Army Corps (q.v.) in the field, with 
tliree days’ rations for the men, and two days’ 
forage for the horses, is 60 officers, 2494 uon-coin- 
mishioned officers anil men, 2798 hoi-ses, and 438 
carriages. The wagons of the Army Medical ancl 
Ordnance Store Departments are horsed by the 
Transport Department. Camp equipment, fuel, 
foiage, food, Ac. are supplied by the commissariat, 
the actual cooking being done by the regimental 
cooks. Clothing is suijplied by the government 
factory at Pimlico, and, like all other stores, 
hi'ouffiit to the aimy, if in the field, by the trans- 
port branch of this very important depiurtnient. 

The Indian commissariat is, as indicated above, 
a local department, varying in strength with the 
requirements of the moment. There is also a 
small local staff of 1 commi&.sary, 3 deputies, and 
1 assistant on the west coast of Africa. 


In the United States the army commissariat is 
administered by a coinmissaiy-general of sub- 
sistence, having the rank of hiigadier-generai ; five 
assistant commi.s«ary-oeneials, ranking as colonels 
and lieutenaiit-coloiiels ; eight conunissiouevs of 
subsistence, ranking as inajois, and twelve as 
captains. Their .salaries are from iJoJOO to !J2000. 

Comiuissai'y! genoial, is any one to whom 
tlie power and authority of another is committed. 
An ecclesiastical commiasary ia an officer of the 
bishop, ivho exercises spiritual jurisdiction in dis- 
tant parts of the diocese. A military commissary 
is an officer charged with furnishing provisions and 
clothes to an army. 

IVlien the papal authority was abolished in Scot- 
land, a supreme commissary court ivas established 
in Edinburgh in 1563, by a grant of Queen Maiy. 
Tills court had jurisdiction in actions of divorce, 
declarators of marriage, nullity of marriage, and 
all action.s wliich originally belonged to the bishops’ 
eccle.siastical eunrts. Its poweis weie gradually 
conjoined with those of the Court of Session, and 
it was finally abolished in 1836, tho small remaims 
of its once important jiiri.sdiction hehig united in 
the slieritf of Edinbuigh. See Alexander on 
Practice of the Camninuiry Courts in Scotland 
(1858), and B'raser on Hushund and lV>fc. 

Coitllnissioit. A.s a commercical term, com- 
mission i.s sometimes taken to he syiionymoua with 
Brokerage, but there is a distinction. Brokerage 
is the percentage paid to aiiassive intermediary in 
a transaction, wlio incuns no re.spt)ii.sihi]ity ; com- 
luissiou is the tiercentage ]iaid to an active agent in a 
tramsaction, who usually does incur sriiiie pecuniaiy 
and always some moial re.spoiisibility. 

A commission as a certificate of rank is granted 
by the highest authority of a slate. All military 
and naval commissions in Britain must he signed 
by the sovereign : but in the United States a 
commission may he issued by a governor of a state 
as well as by the piesident of the republic, coui- 
inissions in the volunteers (or militia) lieing gener- 
ally granted by state governors. Tho appoint- 
ment of justices of the peace in the United King- 
dom is also made by a ‘commission of the 
pieace,’ issued under the groat seal. The great 
seal itself is in charge of a Lord-keeper, hut is put 
‘ into comniisbion ’ when a change of niiiiistera is 
taking place. This means that certain persons are 
appointed to exerciso jointly, hut without individual 
powers, the fiiiictioiis of the office. Anotlier in- 
stance of the functions of a gi'eat public officer 
being delegated to others ‘ in commi&.sion ’ is that of 
the Lord High Admiral, who foimeriy had control 
of all naval airains. This, however, ia a pennanent 
commission, although commissioners of Lords of tho 
Admiralty change with every change of the ministry. 

An office in cununission is an office in suspense. 
Yet, curiously enough, the phrase has a directly 
opposite moaning in naval all'air.s, for when a ship 
is ordered to he placed ‘in comiuisaion,' it meaius 
that she shall he fully equipped and prepared for 
active service. 

Berinaaent commi.b.sions are also constituted, not 
merely for the delegation of existing duties, hut 
also for the execution of duties with wdiich no per- 
son had been previously charged. As instances we 
may take the Civil Service Commi.s.sion in 1805 
(see Civil Service); the Baihvay Conimis.sion, 
appointed in 1873 to carry out tlie act for the 
better regulation of raihvays passed in 1854, and 
to ollienvise act as a sort of court of arbitration 
or appeal in disunites hetiveen railway companies ; 
the Irish Land Commission, appointed to cany out 
some of the provi.sions regulating the land laws in 
Ireland ; the Crofters Commission, appointed for 
live years from 1886 to fix fair rents for the Scotch 
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crofters. The ineiuhevs of these are noniijiated iu 
term.g of .special acts of parliament. 

Oilier permanent commissions are tlie Charity 
Commission, created 1853 (of four niemhers, one 
of wliom is unpaid), to examine into all the ciiarities 
and the management of them, in. England and 
Wales ; the Coiniiiission for the management of the 
National Debt ; the Ecclesiastical and Clmrcli 
Estates Comnii.ssion ; the Land Commission of 
England; the Public I)''Qvks Loan Commission; 
the Thames Conservancy Commission ; and the 
Commission for the adjustment of Cases under 
Income-tax As.sessments. The.se are all bodies eoiu- 
niissioned to execute certain specified fiinetioiis, 
more or less adininistrative, and partaking to some 
extent of the character of public departments. 

In law, a ooinmi&sion may he issued by mandate 
of a court to take evidence from parties residing 
abroad or incapacitated from appearing in penson. 
A Commission in Bankruptcy is issued for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the ell'ecls of an insolvent 
for behoof of Ids creditors. A Commissiou in 
Lunacy is appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
inipnirc into tlie mental condition of an alleged 
lunatic whose [iroperty may he in (jnestion. Tlieie 
are now permanent eomuiis.sioners in lunacy wlio.se 
dutie.s include visitation and supervision of asylums. 

In govenimontal relations, coiiimis.sionsaresoine- 
tiines con.stituted wiiere Britain e.xercises protect- 
orate but has not foruied complete colonial cstah- 
lisliments, as in Cyprus, Smith Africa (see C.U'E 
Colony), New Giniica, and some islands of the 
western Pacilio. The euiiiinission in such cases 
is a delegation, with certain limitations, of the 
authority of the crown. In India (q.v.) the 
administrative head of a province is .sometimes 
called chief-commissioner (assisted by district com- 
missioners), who is responsible to tlie viceroy of 
India. Sometimes comiuissions are international 
— i.e. composed of repre.sentatives of variou.s 
nations for international pnrpo.se.s. A consjiieu- 
ous example of such was the coinnussion in 1871 
on the Alahama rpiestion (see Alaxiama); inoie 
recent was the ooinniissioii for Eastern lioumelia, 
appointed under the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 

Again, a commission may take the form of a 
temporary embassy for certain specilio purposes. 
The appointments are tlien made by tlie prime- 
minister and cabinet, as wlien Mr Ohidstoiie was 
sent to the Ionian Islands in 1858, or Lord 
Dufferin to Egypt in 1883. Soinewliat diflereut 
in cliaracler urns the ooiumission given to Mr 
Chamberlain in 1887 to proceed to America, to 
confer with delegates of (Janada and the United 
State, s upon matters in dispute concerning tlie 
fisheries. 

In its parliamentary sense, a coraniission may be 
either Special or Royal. In the former case it is 
appointed usually, and in the latter case invariably, 
in response to a motion in one or other of the 
Houses. A royal commission is appointed only 
by the crown ; but a special ooniniiission may be 
ajipointed by a department of state. The expenses 
of a commission of this kind are usually defrayed 
by the parties requiring it, but those of a royal 
commission are included iu the estimates for the 
current year. The ooinmissioners may he paid 
by fees regulated by government. When a com- 
mission sits in London, it has the power of author- 
ising the payment of witnesses on the scale reciig- 
nised in courts of law; but when a commission 
sits in the country, witnesses are not paid. 

A royal commission is appointed by motion in 
parliament, and is issued by a royal waiTant 
nominating certain ‘ trusty and well-beloved 
cousins and counsellors ’ to undertake a specified 
inquiry. Of such was the royal commission to 
inquire into the condition of the croftei-s (1882), 


which was a wludly different body fioiii that 
appointed by act of parliament in isSfl to cany 
out certain legislative decrec.s. The former was 
one of inquiry ; the latter, one of admini.stration. 
The royal eonmiissiona appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the clepie.ssion ol trade (1886-87), 
and into the recent changes iu the relative values 
of tlie precious metals (commonly called the Silver 
Coiiiiinssion ), also in 1S86, are among the most 
prominent of recent appointments of this kind. 

AVhon a royal commission is nominated hy royal 
mandate, a secretary is appointed, and such clerical 
assistance as may he neces'.'uy is provided out of 
some of the departments. Tlie commissioners are 
empoweied to call and hear evidence (.although not 
on oath), to e.xamiac doouinent.s, localitie,?, &c. 
The evidence is reported in exfenso — que.stion and 
answer duly numhered — and is .suhniittecl, along 
irith the formal report, to the soveicigii .and to 
parliament. The whole is then incorporated in a 
Iilue-hook. The imiltiplication of royal and special 
commissions has become rather a legislative 
nuisance and a linancial bnrilen. Royal commissions 
alw.aya include niemhers of tiie House of Lords or of 
tile House of Commons, or of both, but not exclu- 
sively, for any qualified person may be nominated 
by the sovereign at the advice of the ministry. 

The eo.st of parliamentary and royal CDmniia.sions 
in the fiscal year ending 3Ut March 18SS was as 
under : 


Charity Commission £ii(i,"01 

Civil beivice Coininission 44,477 

Laml Cunnmssioii of Eimlaiitl 12,210 

Lunacy Cuiiiniissimi of Enaland 15,217 

I. I, bcotiaiul 5,000 

Public Works Loan Coniinissinn 0,533 

Natiima! Debt CoiinnlSBioii 15,071 

Wreck CcnmusBinii 12,060 

Ciuiters Connnissjon 6,331 

Land Coinniission of Ireland 46,012 

Endowed Scliools Cnimnission.... 700 

Temporary Conmiissions 33,404 


Another kind of commissiou is tliat sometimes 
given to two or more judges to inquire into certain 
alleged crimes, such os the ooniinission (1867-69) 
to inquire into the Sheffield trades-union outrages, 
and that (1888-90) of three judges appointed by 
act of parlianieut, to inquire into the ‘oharge.s 
and allegation, s ’ hrouglit in the Times newspaiier 
.again.st Mr Rarnell and others. 

It should bo added that the sovereign, who 
nominally jiresidea over the annual deliberations of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
delegates the duty to a Scotch peer as Lord_ High 
Conimlssioner, a fresh commission being issued 
every year. For the ecclesiastical court created by 
Queen Elizabeth, see HiGii Commission. 

Comulission Agent, or Merchant, is a 
person employed to sell goods consigned or delivered 
to him hy another who is called his principal, for a 
certain percentage, commonly called his commissiou 
or factorage. See Broker. 

Commissioililires is a name given a class of 
attendants at continental hotels, who perform cer- 
tain miscellaneous .services. Emploj'ed to attend 
at the arrival of railway trains and steamboats to 
secure customors, they wait to take charge of lug- 
gage, see it p.as,sed through the hands of the oustom- 
house officers, and send it on to the hotel ; for all 
which service they charge a fee. 

In 1859 the Corps of Commissionaires was estab- 
lished hy Sir Edward AValter in England, with 
divisions in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other large cities iu the 
United Kingdom. The corps has recently extended 
its operations to the principal cities of Australia, 
and purposes to continue its further development 
throughout the colonial empire. The corps is com- 
posed of picked men from every branen of Her 
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Majesty’s naval and military service, and in the 
London division alone there are 1200 men. They 
can he engaged by tlie day or any other period, 
and for any duty wlieie honesty, sobriety, and in- 
telligence are reijiiirerl. The rvagcs range from 
trventy to forty shillings per week. 

Cominis-sioii del Cre'dertL Hee Del Che- 

DEEE COJIMIS.SION. 

Coiiimi.ssionci'.s of Supply. See SuppLy. 

Coiuilli.ssious, AEiMV, are warrants from the 
heail of the .state for liokling various military 
office--, whether combatant or non-combatant. 
The latter clas.s coiupri.se.s the various dejjiirtmeiits 
of the army, such as chaplains, commissariat, trans- 
> 01 1, veterinary, ordnance .store, &c., in which, so 
ar as the Britiali army is concerned, commissions, 
cairying honorary or relative military rank, are 
obtained by direct e.vamination, by nomination 
coupled with special professional qnalilications, or 
by transfer fioni other branches of the service. 
Candidates for the Medical Stall' ( q. v. ) pa.s3 through 
a oour.se of instruction at the Artny Medical School 
attached to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
iiefore being coraiuissioned as surgeons. As i-egards 
the oomliatant officers, a fir.st commissiou as ,suh- 
lioutenaut eau be obtained by any Hiitish .sub- 
ject of proper age, character, and p’hy.sical ipialili- 
cations, either by entering one of 'the Military 
Schools (q.v.) as a Cadet (q.v,), or by pas.sing both 
a literary and a military examination (similar to 
that mentioned below for a lieutenant’s promotion), 
after having served two trainings as an officer in 
the mUitiu, All correspondence regarding fir.st 
oouimis.eions or cadetsliip.s is conducted by the 
military secretary at the '\Var OHiee. Commissions 
in the Royal Marines are obtained by direct com- 
petitive e.xamination. Two or three sub-lieuten- 
ants’ commissions are given each year to cadets 
from the Royal Military College of Canada. It 
is also possible to obtain such a conmiission by 
enlisting ; but only two or three specially selected 
sergeants are promoted each year to the rank of 
snli-lien tenant in the cavalry and infantry (135 
officers now serving hai'e risen from the ranks), 
though all quartermasters, riding- nia.sters, or 
ollicera of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery, 
and Coast Battalion Royal Engineer's, are coirr- 
miasioned, as lieutenants, from the ranks. 

Subsequent cojnmi.ssioiis up to that of lieuten- 
ant-colonel are given, as vacancies occur, to the 
senior officer of the next lower rank, provided 
that he has been favourably reported on, and, in 
the case of a lieutenant or captain, has pa-ssed an 
examination for promotion in regimental duties, 
drill, fortification, tactics, military law, aird topo- 
graphy. To as.'-ist officers in passing this test, a 
depnty-as.sl.slant adjutant-general for instruction is 
appointed to the staff of each military district, and 
classes are held under him for the study of the 
four last-mentioned subjects. The rank of colonel 
is only conferred by Brevet (q.v.) for distinguished 
service, or on ajipointment to certain j)ositions 
carrying that rank, such as aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, assistant adjutant-general, or commander 
of a regimental district. Promotion to major- 
general, lieuteuaiit-general, and general, is by 
selection, as vacancies occur. The establishment 
in these ranks has been much reduced, and only 
those who are endnently qualified, professionally 
and physically, are eligible for oommis,sious in 
them. 

Prerious to 1st November 1871 all combatant 
commissions were purchased, except in the Royal 
Artillery, Engineers, and Marines, and a few given 
as prizes to those cadets who jiassed out of the 
Royal Military College at the head of the list. It 
was then also possible to qualify for a commission 


by purchase, by passing a direct non-competitive 
examination. The lowest price of a first commis- 
siou in the line -sr-as £450, the highest (in the Life 
Guard.s) wa.s £1260. Large sums had also to be 
paid for each step in rank, .so that the intere.st of 
the money tlm.s invested sometimes exceeded the 
pay of the rank. 

The entire abolition of the purclinse system 
(by royal warrant in 1S71) has at the same time 
increased the actual value of commissions as a 
means of livelihood, and the number of those 
wlio are in a po,sition to compete for tliem. The 
competition has in con.seqnonce become very severe 
at tlie examinations, which are held usually twice 
a year, for admission to the two military colleges 
and for militia candidates for army commi.ssion.s, 
To meet this, a large number of special educa- 
tional establishments have been formed, devoted 
entirely to tlie work of preparing candidate.? for 
tlieae tests, and most of the large schools have 
.special army classes. The expenses tlius entailed 
are often not much loss than the cost of a first 
commission under the purchase system, hut no 
further payment is incurred by proniotioii. 

The subjects of examination for eadelsliips are 
•selected, so far as the number of marks allotted to 
each is concerned, so as to encourage hoys who 
have received the ii.snal cla.s.sical ednoation, to come 
up direct from school without baling to undergo a 
cour-so of eramniing at a military tutor’s, where the 
intlueiices are not alway.s desirable. See Cadet, 

Commis.siirc, an anatomical term applied to 
nervous connections between adjacent parts of the 
nervous .system. Though it is not always used in 
quite the same wai(, the general signification of the 
term, ami the physiological impoit of the structure, 
is tliat of a uniting bridge. See Bkain, Neevous 
System. 

Coininitinciit. See Ceiminal L.viv. 

CoininitttiC (Ft. comiU), a portion, generally 
consisting of not less than three luemhers, selected 
from a more numerous body, to whom some special 
act to he performed, or investigation to he made, 
is committed. But though a committee u.siially 
consists of several members of the body by which it 
is appointed, it may consist of one inemhev, or, 
what is more freniieiit, of the whole of the iiienibeis 
acting in a diilerent capacity from that which 
u.sually belongs to them. For the committees of 
qwiiament, whether ‘select,’ ‘of the wliole house,’ 
‘gr.aiul,’ or ‘standing’ committees, see Paelia- 
MBET. 

Coillinodoi’C, in the royal navy, is. a rank 
intBi-niertiate between an admiral and a captain. 
It is not permanent, hut is bestowed for a time on 
a captain. Usually a commodore commands more 
ships than one, detached from a lieet on some 
special service ; ha hoists at tliat time a wliifce 
broad pennant, with a red cro.bs, at tlie main if 
a commodoio of tlie finst class, at the fore if of 
the second clns.s. A commodore is privileged to 
have a commander under him in his ship, in the 
same way as an admiial is privileged to have a 
captain. The commodovo, in matters of etiquette, 
ranks with a brigadier-general in the army. Wlien 
in independent command, a commodore of the iiist 
class receives £7, 10,s. a day, and a commodore of 
the second class about £4, 10.s. 

Until 1862 the title of commodore, without any 
commission as such, was given in the United 
Etates navy to such captains as commanded, or 
had coiiinianded, a squadron. In 1862 the rank 
of commodore became a oommlssiuned one. A 
coiuinodore ranks higlier than a captain and lower 
than a rcar-adniiml. His rank is assimilated to 
that of a brigadier-general in the United State.s 
army. 
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(jOiniiiodiis, Lucius Aurelius, a Roman 
emperor, born at Lanuviuni in 161 A.D., "was the son 
of the great Marcus Aurelius and his profligate 
u'ife, tiie younger Faustina. He wa.s carefully 
educated under his fathers care, hut lived to be- 
come one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
that ever disgraced a throne. At his fatherls death 
in the spring of 180, he was successfrrlly fighting 
the Marcomanni and other tribes on the upjrer 
Danube, bnt he at once concluded a treaty with 
the barbarians, and liastened to Rome to enjoy the 
pleasures of power. After the discovery of his 
sister Luoilln’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to the senseless savagery of his 
nature. Nearly all who, by virtue, ability, and 
learning, had risen to honour during his father’s 
lifetime, were sacrificed to appease his savage jeal- 
ousy of the good and the groat. Proud of his own 
pliysical strength, he demeaned him.self by exlribit- 
ing it in gladiatorial combats, and besides used, in 
jniblio, to .sing, dance, play, and act the bullbon. 
Tliough a glutton and a .sliamele.ss debaiicliee, who 
wallowed in the iuo.st .sensual abominations, he yet 
demanded to he rvor, shipped as a god, and assumed 
the title of Hercule.s Romanus. Many unsuccessful 
plots were devised nguinst the life ol this mingled 
monster and madman, until at length his mistress, 
Marcia, finding her own name marked down in his 
tablets for death, in concert with two confederates, 
tried first to poison him, then caused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 
31st of Decemher 192. 

Coiniuon Bcncli. See Bench, and Common 
L atv. 

Conuuoiicih one under the rank of nobility; 
also a member of tlie House of Commons. For the 
Commoners at O.xford, a class of students eating 
at tlie common table, see Oxford. 

Coininoii Forms are the ordinary clauses 
which are of fremient occurrence in identical 
terms in writs and deeds. 

Ooimiion Good. See Borough. 

Goniinon Law. in England, is the ancient 
customary law of the laud. Before the Norman 
Conquest, the rights of an Englishman were deter- 
mined mainly by the oURtems or the manor, borough, 
or sliive in which he lived. After the Conquest, 
the king's judges began to go their circuits in every 
part of the country, doing justice according to tlie 
custom of the realm or the common law. In some 
points they kept to the ancient local eustoms, in 
others again they introduced new rule-s. Primo- 
geniture, e.g., is a rule introduced by the influence 
of the judges ; the anoient English ride of equal 
division survives only as the 'custom of Kent’ 
under the name of Gavelkind (q.v.). The custom 
of certain ancient bovonglis, which gave the land 
to the younge.st son, survives under the name of 
Borough English (q.v.). The custom of a place, 
or of a body of persons, is allowed to supplement 
or modify the common law if it has been observed 
from a time ‘ whereof the inenloiy of man runneth 
not to the contrary.’ Legal memory does not go 
hack beyond the first year of tlie reign of Richard 
I,, hut evidence may he given to impugn the ‘im- 
memorial ’ character of a local custom by showing 
that it had its origin later than that year. 

Even in making new rules, the judges never 
a.ssumed to legislate ; they professed to expound 
the good customs of the j-ealni, and in applying 
the rules of eommon law, each generation of judges 
was guided by the decisions of its predecessors. 
Decisions followed in a series of subsequent oases 
acquired special authority, and were quoted as 
leading ca.se, s. The laiv fi.xed by custom and by 
judicial decision could only he set aside or amended 
by an act of parliament. But without setting aside 


the law, courts of equity, and especially the Court 
of Chancery (q.v.), framed nile.s of their own, whicli 
enabled them to prevent the stricter rules of com- 
mon law from being used in defence of injustice. 
By the Judicature Acts (q.v.), courts of common 
law and equity were made parts of one supreme 
court ; the two systems are administered concur- 
rently ; where there is any conflict between equity 
and common law, the niles of equity prevail. See 
EquiTV. 

English settlers going to an uncivilised country 
take with them ‘as much of the common law 
as the nature of things will hear.’ In Canada, 
Australia, &c., and in the United States, the his- 
torical basis of the law is the same as in England. 
In Scotland, and in some otlier oountiie.s, the terra 
common law is used in a sense analogous to its 
English meaning. 

'The Courts of Cojimon L.ttv.— Tlie superior 
courts of Coumion Law in England had their 
origin in the Curia Regis of the early Norman 
kings, the chief oflicens of which were the Chief- 
jnsticiar, tlie Chancellor, and the king’s justices. 
The jn.stices sat in the King’s Bench to supervise 
the proceedings of inferior courts and corporations, 
and to deal with cviinina.1 matters directly con- 
cerning the crown. In the Common Bench or 
Common Pleas they held pleas between subject 
ami subject. In the Exchequer they sat, as Barons 
of the E.voheqner, to decide revemie cases. At 
first all the.se courts followed the king, to the great 
inconvenience of suitors, The Common Pleas -were 
fixed at 'Westminster by Magna Chavta; and in 
course of time the three superior courts of Common 
Law were all estahli.shed on one side of We.st- 
imnster Hall, each court hai-iiig its own chief and 
four (afterwards five) pui,sn6 or junior judges, who 
were called justices in tlie King’.s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and Barons in the E.xchequer, On the 
passing of tiie Judicature Acts (q.v,), the tliree 
courts became divisions of tlie High Court of 
Justice. The offices of Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas and Chief-haron of the Exoliequer are now 
abolished, and the three divisions are consolidated 
in the Queen’s Bench Division. The Lord Chief- 
justice of England is the presiding judge ; lie is 
appointed by tlie crown on the advice of the prime- 
minister, and his salary is £8000. There are four- 
teen puisne justices, appointed by the crown on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor, eacli of whom has 
a salary of £5000. The sittings of the Division are 
held at the Royal Courts in London; the judges 
also try case.s on their cii'oiut.s and at the 
Central Griiiiinal Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Division includes all special authorities fonnerly 
belonging to any of the old Gonunon Law Courfc,s. 
It takes, e,g., appeals from Revising Barristers 
(q.v.) which formerly went to the Common Pleas, 
and revenue cases wJiich belonged to the Exchequer, 
Appeals from any of the old Common Law Courts 
went to the judges of the other two courts, sitting 
in the Exchequer Chamber, and from them to the 
House of Lords. Appeals from the Queen’s Bench 
Division now go to the Court of Appeal, and tlienee 
to the House of Lords. 

Besides the superior courts, there are many 
inferior courts which exercise a limited common- 
law jurisdiction. Each manor has its own courts, 
Imt e.xcept in regard to Copyholds (q.v.)., manorial 
jurisdiction has been sujierseded by local courts of 
inodem origin. The same remark applies to the 
Hundred (Jourt and the ancient County Court. 
The Court of Common Pleas in Lancaster and the 
Court of Pleas in Durham, now form part of the 
High Court. The mochrn County Court (which 
ought more properly to he called a district court ) 
has a common-law' jurisdiction; and several statutes 
contain provisions for remitting the less important 
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class of common-law actions to the County Court 
for trial. 

Of Borough Courts .some (as, e.g. , the Court of 
Hu.stings in London) are obsolete ; others (aH, e.g., 
the Mayor’s Court in London and the Court of 
Pa.ssage in Liverjiool ) are still of importance. The 
City of London Court is framed on the model of 
the" modern County Courts. The Court of the 
Cinque Ports is held before the mayor and jurats 
of each port ; from them appeals are taken to the 
Lord Warden's Court, and thence to the Qneen’.s 
Bench Divi.sion. Courts of Request for the recovery 
of small debts exi.sted in several horotighs ; they 
are now obsolete, as also i.s the Court of Pie Poiidre, 
or dusty foot, held by the .steward of a manor to 
which a market belongs, for the immediate de- 
cision of qne.stion.s arising in the market. There 
are still courts of some importance, established for 
the henelit of prudleged bodies of persons. See, ,is 
to miners, .ST.tXN-A.iiY CotTRT.s ; as to U.vford and 
Cambridge, .see LTNiVER.stTV. 

Coininoii Pleas. See Cojimox L.w. 

Coininoii Prayer, Book of. .See Pr.a.yer- 

BOOK. 

CouiniOll-riding is the Scotch equivalent of 
Beating the Bounds. See Bounds. 

Voiliinoil Room, an apartment in a monas- 
tery in which a fire tvas constantly kept burning 
for the use of the monks, and which was pre.sided 
over hy a monk called the master. It was the 
prototype of the common rooni.s in the cnllege.s of 
the English univer.sitie.?, where the dons take their 
wine after hall. 

CoiuaiOIlS, the dinner provided in English 
colleges and inns of court for their meniber.s. In 
the inns of court it is provided only (hiring term. 
Separate tables are appointed for tlie Benchers 
(q.v.), for the ljai'ri.stei'.s, and for the .students and 
other meniber.s of the inn. 

Commons, House of. See P.vuli.vment. 

Commons and Enclosures. This is one of 
the nnmerons instances in whicli a dift'erenfc mean- 
ing is attached to the same term in the legal 
systera.s of England and Scotland. In England the 
property in the common land belongs to the lord of 
the manor ; although rights over the common land 
are possessed by certain persons who hold land in 
the manor, and are known as commoners. Thus 
Blaekstone define.? a common as ‘ a iirofit which 
a man hath in ilw land of another, as to feed his 
beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood and 
the like.’ But in Scotland, whore the law has 
adopted the divisions and folloAved the nomen- 
clature of the civil law and of the legal systems 
of continental Europe, all these profits, or rights 
to derive profit, are known as servitudes (q.v.), 
wherea.s a common, or oomnionty, as it is more 
frequently called, is a common riglit of jiroperty 
e.xisting in .several individnaks, frequently the 
inhabitants of a whole village, in a piece of ground. 
In eacli individual tlie right of course is limited, 
so as in reality to amount to little more tlian a 
servitude ; hut there is no over-lord, the land is 
not the land of another, but the land of the com- 
munity a.s a body. 

The nature and origin of rights of oonimon have 
been the subjects of elaborate investigation, but 
are stUl obscure. They are probably derived from 
the old Germanic rights of common pasture on the 
Falkland (q.v.). In England at present almost 
the only land subject to common rights is waste 
land; but formerly rights of joint cultivation 
extended over a great part of the arable land. 
These are not yet quite extinct. So long as the 
lauds subject to rights of common were e-xtensive 
.mil fertile, their enclosure was a source of wealth 


both to lords of manors and to the nation as a 
whole. Accordingly enclosure.? began to be frerpient 
in the Ifitb, and were continued on a great .sc, ale 
to the end of the Ifith century. Formerly the 
enclosure of a common required .a private act of 
parliament. The commoners, who were generally 
poor and unable properly to represent theii- case, 
often suftered iiy enclosure, obtaining in.adequate 
compensation. By the Act G and 7 Mill. IV, 
chap. 113, and subsequent acts, the necessity for a 
private act of parliament is abolished. By the 
Act S and 9 Viet. chap. IIS, which has heen'often 
amendeil, a Board of Conmiissioner.s is appointe(l 
to inquire into the propriety of any proposed en- 
eIo.siire or partition, and to report to parliament, 
which ma.y then pass a public act authorising 
their proceeding.?. This is the course generally 
adopted. 

In Scotland, common ties or commons were made 
divi.sihle hy an action in the Court of Session, at 
the instance of any person having an interest by 
the .Stat. 1G93, chap. 3S. 

The lands still subject to right.? of common are 
for the ino.st part such as could not he cultivated 
with advantage. The increase of population, how- 
ever, has made them valuable a.s place.? of exercise 
and recreation. This value has been clearly .stated 
hy Mr J. S. Mill {Dissertations and Discussions, 
vol. ii. p. 213 ) -. ‘ We must needs think, also, that 
there is something out of joint, when so much is 
said of the value of refining and humanising tastes 
to the labouring-people— when it is proposed to 
plant parks anil lay out gardens for them, that 
they may enjoy move freely nature’s gift alike to 
rich and poor, of sun, sky, and vegetation ; and 
along with this a counter-progress is constantly 
going on of stopping up paths and enclosing 
commons. Is not this another case of giving with 
one hand and taking Imck move largely with the 
other? We look with the utmost jealousy upon 
any further enclosure of connnons. In the greater 
part of this island, excln.sive of the mountain and 
moor districts, there certainly is not move land 
remaining in a state of natural wildness than is 
de.siiah!e. Those who would make England 
resemble many parts of the Continent, wbeie 
every foot of soil i.s hemmed in by fence,?, and 
covered over with the traces of human labour, 
should remember that where this is done, it i.? 
done for the use and benefit, not of the rich, but 
of the poor ; and that in the countries where there 
remain no commons, the rich have no parks. The 
common is the peasant’s park. Every argument 
for ploughing it np to raise more procRice ajiplie.? 
a fortiori to the park, whicli is generally far more 
fertile. Tlio effect of oither, when done in the 
manner proposed, is only to make tlie 2 Wor more 
numerous, not better off. But what ought to be 
said when, as .so often haiqiens, the common is 
taken from the poor, that the whole or great part 
of it may he added to the enclosed pleasure-domain 
of the rich? Is the miserable compensation, ami 
though miserable not always granted, of a small 
scrap of the land to each of the cottagers who liad 
a goose on the common, any equivalent to tlie 
poor generally, to the lover.? of nature, or to future 
generations, for this legalised spoliation ? ’ 

Acting upon the principles expres.sed in this ex- 
tract, the legislature in the 19th eentury has regu- 
lated enclosures with reference to the enjoyment 
of the general public, as well as to the rights of the 
lord of the manor and of tlie commoner,?. Restraints 
have been pi, need on the enclosure of commons in or 
near towns, and iirovision ha.s been made for laying 
them out and maintaining them as places of recrea- 
tion. Near London especially, many commons 
have thus been secured to the pmblic. Bee Miss 
Octavia Ilill, Ow Common Land (1878); Elton, 
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r/io Law of Commons; Scrutton, Couuiions and 
Common Fields (1887); and works by Cliauibers, 
Cor>ke, Hall, ami ATilliaiiis. 

Ill tiie United States the term ' common ’ is used 
in two .senses. In one .sense it .sij,'iiifies the coiiinion 
or general lield.s .set apart aa pastuie-land at tlie 
fcmtulation of towii.s or idllages. The idea of such 
common fields may have been suggested by those 
of England, altbougli the feudal lord of the manor 
was not ret.ained by tlie settlers in .Uaerioa. 
Common fiebl.s ai.so exi.sted in the villages of 
French and Siiaiiish .settlers. The title to these 
lands was confirmed to the iiiliahitants hy_ act of 
congress. Unappropriated lauds in Virginia have 
.similarly heeti confirined as common lauds by 
.statute, and the constitution of Illinois sets apart 
certain lands a,s cnimunn.s. Unlo.ss the statute 
expre.s.sly forbids, commons in tlii,s .sense may he 
divided at the iiistaiiec of individuals interested, 
if they think (it to take legal praceediugs for that 
purpose. In the other sense, tlie term ‘cotunion’ 
is apiilied to a pidilic park rvliieii may belong to 
tlie iiinnieipality or to the nation — e.gn the Yellow- 
.stone Talk — raspiectiug U'liich no indiiddiiid or indi- 
viduals can claim a divi.sinii. Sncli parks are under 
the direct control of the autlioiitics. As applied 
to a .school, the ejiiUieb ' common ’ means pnhlic, 
supported by taxation, and opicn to all chilclreu of 
■a certain age. It lias no reference to the .stiiilias of 
the scliool. 

Coininoii ScJi.se, The Philosophy op. There 
are certain beliefs that have been current among 
men in all ages, which by some pliilosopliens have 
been declared to he groundless illn.siou.s. Of tlie.se, 
the most ramarkahle instance is the belief in an 
external, niateidal world, independent of any mind 
to perceive it. Berkeley’s doctrine (see Ueekeley ) 
seemed to liis oontemporavios to contradict tlii.s 
belief, and allirni that Ihere is no such thing as a 
material world ; and Hume, carrying tlie same 
principles to their full length, dislutegi'ated the 
world of spirits, and left nothing in nature but 
isolated ideas and impressions. 

A dead-look in phifo.sniiliy was tlie result of tliese 
doctrines of Berkeley and Hume j and the solution 
offered by Heid consisted in setting up common 
.sense as an arhitor from which there could be no 
appeal— that is to say, the universally admitted 
inipvesaiouH of mankind were to be taken as corre- 
sponding to the fact of tliing-s without any furtlier 
serntiny. It is only the same view othenviso 
expressed, when it is declared by other pliilosophera 
that the deliverance of oonscionsne.ss must be pre- 
.sumed true. According to Sir "W. Hamilton, in 
the most elahomte vindication of the ooiumon-sense 
philosophy that has ever been produced (in liis 
edition of Reid’s works), oon,soion.sness assures u,s 
that, in perception, we ,ai’e immediately cognisant 
of an external and extended non-eijo (not-self) ; 
and that the testimony of consciousness must he 
viewed as entitled to prompit and unconditional 
as.seut. 

Tlie conelnsiveness of this reasoning is disputed 
by many, who say that it is an abnegation of the 
tasks of pliilosopliy, and may establish mere pre- 
judices ns dictates of aonsciousness. Consciousness 
(q.v'.) is a very wide word, comprisingindeed every- 
thing that we call mind. Suppose, it is argued, we 
were to maintain that the veracity of each one’s 
memory was beyond all question or clisimte, it 
would be apparent at onee how the case really 
stands. But there must be a standard truth. Ex- 
perience is the ciitariou how far the memory is to be ■ 
trusted j and po.esibly the same may he true of the ■ 
larger fact named consciousness. See PuitosoPHy, ; 
P.SYCHOLOGY. i 

The truth.s of common sense, assumed to be ' 
those of conseion.sness, are .such as these : the ' 


laws, of Identity Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle ; the axioms of iMiithemiities ; the law 
of Causality (see C.vu.se); tiie doctrine of an 
innate moral sense (.see EthiciI); the doctrine of 
man’s Moral Liberty (see Ekee-wili.) ; the exist- 
ence of an external world independent of every 
leicipient miiul. Some of these truths, which 
lovvevev by no means stand all on the. same 
footing, are teriiieil Tutuition.s, Intuitive Cognitionsi 
Instincts, Feelings. Beliefs, Fiiuciples, Ultimate or 
Primordial Elements, 'Truths a 2 ^>'iori. Kant’.s 
mission was to investigate tlie origin of snoli 
of tliose truths as niiglit ha accounted a priori ; .sea 
Kaxt, a Rrioki. ’The philosoidiy of common 
sense, as pronmlgated by Reid, bore reference e.spe- 
cially to tlie denial by Beikeley of the received 
view of the mateiial world ; .see PEncEPTlON. 

€oiniuonty. See Commoss asd BsCLO.suiiEs. 

Coinnionvvealtll (practically, a translation of 
L.at. rrs^Jiiblica, ‘republic’) is used in a special 
.sense for the form of government estahlmhed in 
Engl.and after the execution of Charles I. in January 
lO-t!). Uhn,ally the C’ommnnwealth is held to 
extend till the Reatovatioii in IGGO ; and in the 
Calendar of State Papers tliis is the usage of the 
word. But tha Commonwealth is feonietiiiiea 
limited to the (leriod 1(49-5,3, ending with tiie 
establishment of Cromwell’s Protectorate. See 
OuojrvvELL, Englaxp. .Several state.s of the 
AnierLcan Uninii (as Massachusetts, Peansvlvania, 
Virginia) aie otiicially called oomiiionwealtlis. 

CoiiHiiuiie i=! the unit ov lowest division in the 
adiniuistration of France, corresponding in the 
rural districts to the Engiish paush or township, 
and in towns to the English niuuioipality. _ In 
France there are ahoiit 30,000 communes, witli a 
considerahle measiue of ,self-goveniiuent, with the 
power of lioldiiig propert}', ttc, Each conmiune has 
a couucil eleoteil by universal suffrage, and the 
eoiinci! is pi'esidod over by a maire and one or more 
ailjoinis or {issistants. In tlie larger communes the 
?niure is selected by the central government out 
of the members of the council ; nr others he is 
appointed by the prefect of the department. 'The 
central govemmeiit through its officials exercises 
generally a very large control over the alfairs of tlie 
coininnne. For the Rnfseian commune, see Mm, 
and Russia. 

The rising of the commune of Parts in 1871 should 
not be confounded witli Comnunitsm (q.v,). It was 
a revolutionary assertion of the autonomy of Paris, 
that is, of the right of self-government through its 
ooiimiuiie or municipality. The theory of the 
lisiiig was that evei-y commune should have areal 
autonomy, the central government being merely 
a federation of couinume.s. The movement was 
based on discontent at Paris, where the people 
found themselves in possession of arras after the 
.sietje by the Germans. The ri.sing began on the 
18th March 1871, and was only suppressed ten 
weeks later after long and bloody figlitmg between 
the forees of the conmiune and a large army_ of 
the central govmniuient ; 6300 Comiminists having 
fallen during 20~30th May, and 38,578 been taken 
prisoners, See FRANCE ; and see Lissagaray’s 
PListory of tJis Co'inmiine of 1S71 (trans, by B. M, 
Aveling, 1886). 

Communion si^ifies, in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, that relation, involving mutual claims and 
duties, in which those .stand who are united hy 
unifonnity of belief in one religious body or church. 
To exclude from this relation raid its involved 
lights is to exeomniunieate. The most visible 
symbol of tills relation being the partaking together 
of the Lord’s Supper, that rite is often called the 
Communion, See Lord’s Supper, Prayer-book. 
Lituroy ; and for Communion Table, see Altar. 
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Coininimisin a sybtein of society in wliich 
common pinperty is the recognised fomi. In later 
times it is an attempt to prevent or remedy the 
evils aiising out of the inequalities of private pro- 
perty hy holding property in conniion. But in 
primitive societies, in the hunting and pastoral 
stages of civilisation, communism ■was universal. 
It was only when tlie transition was made to a 
settled life "and to agriculture that private otvner- 
ship in land began to appear, and even tlien it was 
slowly introduced. Long after the priv,ate use of 
land had been estahli&heil, the common ownership 
of it hy the tribe or clan was still recognised and 
enforced, and tlie arable land of the community was 
subject to periodical redistribution witli the view 
to cultivation. Survivak of this system .still exist 
in various countries of the world, notably in Russia 
under the Mir. 

In the ancient world a paitial eommunisni pre- 
vailed in Crete and Sparta. During the decline of 
Greece more sy.stematio speenlntions and e.xperi- 
ments in communism appeared. The most eminent 
example of the former was the republic of Plato, in 
which a community of goods and also of wive.s wa.s 
taught, as tlie form of .society among the ruling 
and militai-^' cla^.s. These were to be .supported by 
the indiLstrial clas.se,s, wliose form of life is not 
indicated. In Palestine, about the Christian era, 
the Essenes were a society of recluses with celibacy 
and the community of goods. 

A nio.st remarkable in.stance of community of 
good.s is that of the early Cliriatians at Jernsa'lem, 
recorded in Acts, iv. 32. Under the influence of 
Christianity tlie rigorous and often merciless ideas 
and rights of private pro23erty developed in the 
ancient world, especially among the Romans, were 
greatly modified. Denunciations of wealth tending 
to communism are not infrequent in the cliureu 
fathers. Not to mention the corporate jiroperty of 
the church itself, which in medieval times embraced 
about one-third of the land in the countries tvlierc 
it was establislied, many of tlie mona.stic institu- 
tions ivere based on the community of goods. 
During the middle ages, .sects liolding the com- 
munity both of goods ami women appeared, like 
the sect of the Giovannali in Coraica. 

At times of social and .spiritual change or fer- 
mentation communistic idea.s usually grow up rvitli 
special vigour. Such wa.s the case at the Refor- 
mation, when the anabaptists Miinzer and Bock- 
holt set up communism in Germany, and similar 
notions had a wide diffusion in otlier countries 
(see Anadaptist,9). Tlie inu.st eminent literary 
form of it, combined with the noble.st liuniani- 
tarian ideals and practical suggestions for reform, 
which even yet have not been realised, was the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1S16). In ■that gi-eat 
work, beside.s the institution of common property, 
we have the most advanced views on toleration, 
universal education, a mild criminal code, sanita- 
tion, and a working-day of six hours. Caui- 
jianella’s Civitus Solis (1623) has a similar com- 
munity of goods under the de.s])otio rule of the 
wise men, with a working-day of four hours. 

At the discovery of America tlie Spanisli con- 
querous found a system of agricultural eommunisni 
under a central despotism both in Mexico and Fern. 
Like the partial coinmnnism of Crete and Sjiarta it 
may have been a .survival or continuation of the 
primitive communism. In the earliest English 
settlements in America, both Virginia and New 
England, a system of common property was 
attempted, hut soon abandoned. During the fer- 
mentation which jirecoded and accompanied the 
Erenoh Revolution ooiiiraunistic ideas again 
emerged in tlie writuig.s of Morellj' and Mohly. 
They are also found vaguely expressed in the 
works of Rousseau, and through him they to some 


degree att'ected the principles of Rohesiiierre and St 
Just ; hut the general tendency of the Revolution 
was to con.solid,ate individual rights and private 
property. The con,spiracy of Baheuf was intended 
to e.staljli.sli a sy.stematic oomnniuism hy revolution. 

Socialism is a vague iilienomenon wliich must not 
be identified with communism. Yet the movement 
is largely coloured with communistic eonoeption.s, 
and in some of its .schools a thoroughgoing enm- 
mnui.siii is taiiglit witli lax notions a.s to tlie rela- 
tion of the sexes. In the anarchist, as also in the 
Marx school to a considerable degree, socialism lakes 
the forai of a .syisteinatie community of iiroperty, 
associated with -i-agne theories of the emancipation 
of women (see Sociali.sm). Different both from 
socialism and this aggressive cominmii.sm are the 
comniunistic societies still existing in the United 
states. The latter are simply quiet efforts to 
realise for their memher.s a happier .state of things 
by community of property, but witliout a reiolu- 
tionary propaganda and remote from the main 
cuiTent of modern .social development. See Brook 
Paum, Pekpectionistsb, SHAKEKf5 ; Nordhofl’s 
Comminiisflc Societies of the TJniicd States (\^"o) : 
and for the ri.siiig of the so-called Coramiinist.s at 
Paris in 1871, which was a political and not an 
economical movement, see Commune. 

Coinnmtation. See Tithes, Pensions. 

Coininiitator, an apparatus attached to many 
electric maehine.s for reversing the currents. See 
Electeicity, 

Coiniic'lUi.S^ the name of a family, originally 
Italian, of winch many members occupied the 
throne of the Byzantine emiurc from 1037 to 1204, 
and that of Treliizond from 1204 to 1461. See 
Byzantine Emeiee, Teecizond, Alexius, Isaac. 
—Anna Comnena (q.v.), who lived in the first 
half of the 12th century, wa.s a high literai'y a.s 
well as liistoiieal celebrity.— David Comnenu,?, 
the last representative of tlie imperial race in 
Trehizond, was executed at Adrianople iu 1462, 
with all his family, by command of Mohammed IT. 
The attempt to trace' the descent of the Bonaparte 
family from a branch of the Conmeni .settled in 
Corsica is not supported hy valid evidence. 

Como, a city of Lombardy, Nortliern Italy, 
beautifully .situated at the .south-west extremit}’ of 
the Lake of Como, 30 miles N. of Milan by rail. It 
lies iu a I'alley, surrounded by lulls, clad with 
luxuriant gardens, olive idautatioiis, and orange 
grove.s, with hero and tliere an old ruin croiqiing 
out. The city i.s suiTOunded by old walls flanked 
with towers, the gateway.s by whicb the walls are 
pierced being line sqieeimens of medieval militai'j' 
arcbitecture. Among the principal buildings of 
Cuuio are the cathedral ( 130(1-1732), and the town- 
hall, built of marble, dating fiom the beginning of 
the 13th century. The chief articles of manu- 
facture are silk, satin, gloves, and soap. By means 
of its port, Como carries on extensive trade in the 
produce of the district with Switzerland. Pop. with 
suburbs (1881) 25,560. Como, tlie ancient Coimim, 
was the birthplace of Cmcilius Statius, the two 
Plin 5 's, of several jiope.s, and of tlie physicist Volta. 
In 1107 it began to war with Milan, and in the 
courae of twenty years was utterly destroyed by its 
antagonist. As an important headquarters of the 
Ghibelline party, it ■n'as rebuilt in 1158 by 
Frederick Barbai'ossa, and remained a republic for 
two centuries, when it fell into the hands of the 
Viscontis, its lii.storj’- since that time being bound 
up with that of Milan. 

€omo, Lake of (Ital. Lago di Como, or II 
Lano, ancient Lari us Laeus), a sheet of water, iu 
Northern Italy, lying at the foot of the Bernine 
Aljis. It is chiefly formed by the river Adda, whicb 
enters it at its north, and issues at its south-eastern 
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extremity- The total length of the lake from Como 
to Riva is about 30 miles. Pifteen miles from its 
northern extremity, the promontory of Bellaggio 
divides it into two branches, the shorter of whimi is 
called the Lago di Lecco. The greate.st hremlth of 
the lake is 2^ miles, hat throughout the greatest 
part of its length it is much less. It is 663 feet 
above sea-level, has a mean deiith of 870 feet, 
and is 1352 feet deep at the deepest part. The 
beauty of the surrounding scenery and the salubrity 
of the climate have made the Lake of Coiuo the 
most celebrated and jiiost re-sorted to in Italy, its 
shores being everywhere studded with noble villas. 
See Lund, Uoiiw and the Italian, Lakes (1887). 

Comorin'! Cape (Kumdrt), the most southerly 
e.xtremity of the peninsula of India, heing-, in fact, 
a .sandy accretion to the termination of the Western 
(ihats. The low headland is in the state of Travan- 
core, and its lat. and long, are 8° 4' 20" N., and 
77° 35' 35" E. 

Co'moro Isles, a group of four islands belong- 
iug to Eranoe, in the Mozambiuue Channel, be- 
tween Africa and Madagascar. Irie islands, which 
are of volcanic origin, are mountainous, and have 
an extremely fertile soil, are called Angaziya or 
Ureat Comoro, Anjouan or Johanna, Mohilla, and 
Mayotta. Great Comoro is 3,5 miles long, and has 
a population of 35, 000 ; its higUcst point is 8.500 
feet. Johanna, next in size, with 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, lias a BritLsh consul and a British coaling 
.‘.tation. Mohilla, the smallest, is 13 miles long, 
and has 6000 inhabitants. These beeauie French 
in 1886. Mayotta or Mayotte, 21 inile.s long, and 
with a pop. (1883) of 10,049, has been a Freucii 
possession since 1841. At the capital, Dsaiidsi 
or Nzaondzi, ara government huilding.s, a few 
hundred Ifreiioh soldiers, and iiuiuerous ollicials. 
The annual imports and exports of the island have 
each a value of over 2,000,000 francs. In all the 
islands the blood of the natives is partially Arab, 
partially Malagasy ; the Sakalavas having occupied 
art of Mayotte after the conquest of Madagascar 
y the Hova.s. See Madas ASO.- tH. 

Company, although it may he applied to every 
kind of iiartnership, is generally used in oonneotion 
with the law of joint-stock companies. These difler 
from the ordinary Partnership (_q.v.) chielly in 
the fact of the shares of the capital stock being 
transferable, generally apart from the consent of 
the remaining partners, although power is often 
reserved to olijcct to a transferee; and also in 
the fact that full poweia of management are 
devolved on directors and other officials to the 
exclusion, more or less complete, of the share- 
holders. An unincorporated joint-stock company 
at oomuion law, such for instance as the famous 
Carron Iron Company, is really a partnership in 
many respects, its jjartners being liable without 
limit for the debts of the company. Under the 
Letters Patent Act, 1837, however, it may obtain 
several privileges of incorporation. 

It is not lawful for more than ten persons to 
carry on a joiut-atock banking company at com- 
mon law, nor for more than twenty persons to 
carry on any other kind of joint-stock company 
at common law : all such concerns must register 
under the Companies Acts. Unincorporated com- 
panies may be made bankrupt and wound up in 
the ordinary way by sequestration, but it is also 
competent by a liquidation petition to apply to 
them the usual machinery for recovering the con- 
tributions due by members of registered companies, 
and adjusting the rights and liabilities of con- 
tributories inter se. Of course, the constitution 
of such common-law companies varies indefinitely . 
with the provisions of the agreement under which i 
they act. There is also in existence a large class I 


of companie.s created by royal charter, which have 
a legal corporate e.xistence apart from their in- 
dividual memher.s, and a perpetual succession and 
a common seal. In such cases the charter delines, 
more or le.s.s clearly, the objects and the powers 
of the corporation and the mode of management, 
hut tlie majority of memheis have witliin these 
limits considerable powers of framing bylaws. 
Wliere tlie cliarter is silent on the suliject there 
is no direct liability of tlie inembeis to the public 
at all, and their liability is limited to the unpaid 
balance of their shares. But the crown was em- 
powered by statute to express in such charters 
that the hability of members is unlimited ; and 
such until 1882 was the po.sitiou of nio.st of the large 
iScottisli hanks. The royal power to create corpora- 
tions by charter was in certain cases delegated to 
burghs in Scotland, wlio e.xercised it by granting 
seals of cause. Of course, the validity of the pro- 
visions oven of a royal chaiter may he questioned 
in a court of law. 

Still another cla&.s of companies consists of those 
incorporated by act of parliament. Here no objec- 
tion can be raised to the act of an all-powerful 
legislature. Such .statutes, beside.s conferring the 
ordinary privileges of incorporation, generally give 
further parliamentary powers required for the 
particular undertaking — e.g. a right to levy tolls. 
All sncli pavticnlar statutes, wliicli can be obtained 
only on giving the guarantees requited by the 
practice of parliament in private bills, are all 
now subject to the general provisions of the Com- 
panies Clauses Acts of 1843, 1863, and 1869. 
These general acts deal not only with such 
matters as the issue of neiv cajiital, the creation of 
debenture stock, tlie change ot name, but also witli 
the general administration of the company, the 
powers of directors, the transference and forfeiture 
of slrares, iSre. Such statutory companies may also 
he placed in liquidation under tJie Companies Act 
of 1862. 

The great mass of joint-stock companies, how- 
ever, in this country owe their incorporation nob 
to royal charter or statute, but to regmtration 
under the Limited Liability Acts, which Ijegau in 
1855, bub wliich are now all merged in the great 
statute of 1862, supplemented on various occasions 
down to 1880. As a general rule the provisions of 
the Act of 1862 apply, without fresh registration, 
to the compaiiie.s formed and registered prior to 
that date. Tlie new procedure is that any seven 
people, by subscribing a memorandum of association 
which states the name, place of business, and 
general objects, and delivering it to the registrar 
(there is a separate registrar for England, (Scot- 
land, and Ireland ), may obtain a certificate of incor- 
poration with or ivithont limited liability. The 
great majority of these companies have been 
Binited by shares — viz. the shareholders are liable 
only for the amount nnealled upon tlieir shares. 
But cases of unlimited liability are not uncouniion, 
and both banks and insurance companies have 
frequently availed themselves of the facilities 
afforded by registration ; in the ease of banks, 
the liability remaining unlimited as regards the 
note ismie, while the Tiabililw of shareholders for 
other obligations of the bank is restricted in tlie 
usual way. An insurance company requires to 
make a deposit of £20,000 before registration. It 
is suiiicient if eaoli of the seven subscribers of the 
nienioranduni of association subscribes for onesliare. 
Companies nob formed for oonmieroial profit may 
be registered by license of the Board of Trade. 
After the memorandum come the articles of asso- 
ciation, which in most cases are, slightly modified, 
one of the sets of model regiilations known as 
Schedule A and B of the statute. The general 
effect of registration is to make the applicants and 
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other memhei'S a corporate body with perpetual 
hiiccession, a common seal, pou’er to hold land.', 
without intervention of trustee=i, and a liability of 
meiubere for the time to pay calh on the shareb, 
and a liability of all memhoib, past and 2n'e.‘3Dnt, to 
contribute tlie amount of the uncalled capital in 
tlie e\'ent of a liquidation, e.voluding such memher.s 
as have been a year out of the concern before tlie 
winding uji couuuences. Past luemhers only con- 
tribute if present meuibei'n cannot make up the 
deiicieiicy. Hence blielist.s A and B of contrilintories 
so unpleasantly known in the mercantile woilJ. 
Contributories cannot ‘.set oft'' or deduct from their 
liability debts clue to them by the comiiany. But 
the constitution, so delined liy the inemorandnm 
and articles of association, i.s elastic. By special 
resolution of the .shareholder.s — i.o. a resolution 
passed by three-fourth.s and aftenvards confirmed, 
n’liioh is also registered — capital niav ho increased, 
the amount of shares altered, the liability of directors 
made unlimited. With the consent of the Board 
of Trade, tlie company may even cliange its naiiio. 

It is common to reserve to the directors jiower 
to object to a transferee of .sliaies, hut wliere this is 
not done, the directuis ,aie pioworle.ss to iireveiit the 
common practice of transferring sliaves to persons 
of no means just before a liquidation arrives, at 
least where .such transfer is out and out. After 
lifpiidation no cliaiige can he made on the register 
of shareholders, which decides the liabilities of 
parties. Mibt.aken entiles, however, may he recti- 
fied by_ petition to the court, even after liquidation, 
but it is tlien too late to raise an action to set aside 
a 0011 tract to take shares on the ground of fraud 
or misrepresentation. The liqiiidatioii of the City 
of Glasgow- Bank (187S-82 ) called attention to the 
fact tliat in Scotland, differing in this resiiect 
from England, notice of trusts was taken in the 
registers of companies, hut this did not prevent 
the trustees anil exeoutor.s who were so entered 
from being liehl iier.soiially liable for the full 
amount of the calls made. The neces.sity of keep- 
ing a register of mortgages is a useful jirovision, 
ami every shareholder is entitled to obtain copie.s 
of the annual accounts and of any- special resolu- 
tions iiassed. General maeting.s must lie held at 
least once a year. The Board of Trade have 
pow-er to order a systematic inspection of the 
books and aceounts of a company, if they are 
asked to do so by oiie-lifth of the sh,arehdlder,s. 
The strongest security re.served to tlie maiiage- 
iiient of a company for payment of calls is the 
stringeut iiower of forfeiture which is often exer- 
cised with unfairness and severity. 

ITpion the whole the statute of 1S62 lias been 
benelieial in the development of trade ; but it 
lias also produced a great nias.s of di.slione.st sjiecu- 
lation, with which the common-law doetriues of 
fraud and misrepresentatioii have not been adequate 
to deal. Tlie law will sliortly be amended so as 
to take further secnritie.s for the substantial char- 
acter of bu.sine.ss and for the iranisliment of dis- 
honesty. Eor furtlier information on this subject, 
see DiiiECTons, and Lujuidatiox. Also see CoE- 
I'OEATiox, Guild, Livery, and R.viLtvAYs. 

Company, in klilitaiy Oi’ganisation, is that 
jiart of a Battalion (q.v.) wTiicli constitute.s a 
captain’s counnand, In the British service there 
are 8 companies in an infantry battalion on the 
war establiahnient, each consisting of 3 officers 
— Captain (q.v.), lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant — 
5 sergeants, 2 druiiimer.s and biiglens, 5 corporals, 
lOS privates, and 1 driver with" 2 Jiorees for the 
company general service wagon. The men of the 
Army Service Coiqia are also grouped in similar 
ompanies (see Commissariat ). The company is 
both a tactical and administrative unit, and is 
divided into two i-tibdirisions of two .sections eacli. 


Each company has its own arm and accoutrement 
clie.sts, and keeps its ow n hooks. 

In the Engineers the liehl company is commanded 
by a major, with a caqitaiu and 4 lieutenants 
under him, and a snrgeoii, all mounted. It also 
has 2 .sergeants, 1 aitiiicer, 1 Lrumjieter, and 26 
drivers, who are mounted, and 154 dismounted iion- 
comiiiiosioned officers and men. In a cavalry regi- 
ment a captain's couunaml is a Troop (q.v.) ; Imt 
the covresjionding artillery- unit is a Battery (q.v.). 
In the United State.? .service an infantry battalion 
consists of 2 or more companies, each officered hv 
a eaiitain, a first and a second lieutenant, 5 ser- 
geants, and 4 corporahs. On a war footing a full 
coiiqiany of infantry consists of 101 officers and 
men ; in time of jieace of 3 commissioned otiioers 
and o4 men. In the Liermaii aimy- a company 
comprises 249 comhataiits and 3 noii-comhataiits, 
under a eaqitain, who i.s a mounted oftieer, and 3 
.suhalterns. There are 4 such cuiiqiaiiies in each 
battalion. The Ereiich, Russian, Austrian, mid 
Italian companies are similar in strength to the 
German. See also Be.iree CoiirAXV. 

Company, of a shiji, is considered to include 
the whole of the persons engaged on board, and 
liaid for speeilio dutie.s— exclusive, tlierefoie, of 
troojis and piasseugers, but including uai'al officers 
as well as crew. Bee Cntu-. 

Comparative Anatomy, as distinguislied 
from .special anatomy (see Axatomy), is the science 
which examine.? and compare.s the structure of two 
or more different kinds of .animal, so as to discover 
their points of resemblance and unlikenebs ; and ns 
such it isamostimpiortant de]iartnient of thesoience 
of Biology (q.v.; see also C'UVIRR). In thi.s work 
the articles in tlie various groups of animals (see 
Bird, jMAMMAL,s, Heptiles, Ac.) deal u-ith the 
resembling and contra.sted features of these groups. 
‘ Couipaiabive’ is used in an analogous sense in 
connection with philology and physiology. 

Comparetti, Eojienico, philologist, u-as horn 
2Ttli June 1835 at Rome. He studied the natural 
sciences and mathematics, next held a post in a 
libraiy, and in 1859 was aiqiointed to the chair of 
Greek in the university of risa, ivliicli he e.xclianged 
a few years later for the same chair in the Jiistituto 
di Studii Superior! at Elorenoe, His studies bore 
fruit in frequent articles in the learned journals, 
and in a series of learned works, among them one 
on Greek dialects in South Italy- (ISGB), on Virgil 
the Magician (1872), and on Homer and Pisis- 
tratus (1881). 'With H’Ancoiia lie edited the in- 
valuable Canti et Rawonti del Popolu Italiano ( 1869 
cf seq.). To English folklorists his name is well 
known from his learned lienearvlius convernimj the 
Boole of Sindihcfd (Eolklore Booiety-, 1882). 

Coilipai’tUUMtt, a term in use in the Heraldry 
of Scotland, applied generally to the yiauel or other 
ornamental work placed helow a shield on which 
the supjiorters stand, ivith which is aouietimos 
iiitei'twined the escrol in which tlie motto, or a 
second motto, is placed. Great latitude is allou’ed 
ns to its form. 

€ompas.S, Mariner’s, i.s a magnetic instnr- 
menl used by manners to indicate the direction of 
the ship with respect to the magnetic north and 
south line, or, in other words, to give the animuth 
of the shiyi with resjiect to the magnetic meridian. 
That the mariner may- know Ids direction with 
respect to the geografili'ical meridian, ho must liuow 
the angle between the magnetic and geographical 
meridians (see Declination), and as this angle is 
different in different years and at different places 
on the surface of the globe, the mariner must be 
able at any time to determine his piosition, ivlien 
his charts will gii-e him the necessary data to 
supjilement his compass reading. 
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Tlie direoth'e propeitj’ of the magnet Meins to 
have been unknown m Eurojie till the l'2th eentuiy. 
It appeal’^, however, on very good authority that 
it was known in Chinn and throughout the East 
generally at a l ery remote peiiod. The Chinese 
annals assign its discovery to the year 2634 B.C., 
when they hay tin instrument for indicating the 
south M’as constructed by the Emperor Ho-aiig-ti. 
The earliest reference to the waking of magnets is 
in a Chinese dictionary of 121 A.V >. , where lodestoiie 
is defined as ‘ a stone with which an atlrnetioii can 
he given to the needle ; ’ hut this property of the 
lodestoiie could not fail to have keen observed at a 
very much earlier time. At fust the 
Chinese u’ould appear to have used the 
compass exclu.sivel}' for guidance in 
travelling by land, and we bear of their 
using it by sea only somewhere about 
300 .t.D. According to one account, a 
knowledge of the oompa.s.s was_ brought 
to Europe hy Marco Polo on liis return 
from his trai’ets in Cathay ; hut as again.st 
tills, the late hlr IVilliam CliappelT, in a 
letter to Kature (June 15, 1876), pro- 
duced evidence to show that we owe the 
appoaraiioe of the compas.s in Europe in 
the 12bh century to indejiendeiit discovery, 
and not to inipmtation from China. 

The ordinary mariner’s eomi)a.s.s is made 
up as folio \v,H : Tlie needle is a magnet- 
ised .strip of .steel, oi' in the better oom- 
passe.s a number of thin .strip.s magnetised 
separately and then bound tugellier. 

This is balanced .so as to .swing horizon- 
tally on a lino pivot. Pasteiied to the 
upiier surface of the needle and .su'inging 
with it is a circular card marked with 
tlie thirty-two ‘points,’ and liaving the 
jioint marked N immediately over tlie 
end of the needle that is attracted to the 
north. The pivot on whioli the needle 
swings stands up from the bottom of a 
copper bowl, which has a gla.ss covering 
to protect the oontent.s fro!U_ wind anil 
weather. The ooiiipa&.s-l)owl is rniide of 
copper (a good conductor of electiicity) in order to 
damp the vihration.s of the needle. Tor tlie needle 
in inoi’ing induces currents of electricity in the 


pass-howl is sometime.s filled with .spirit, hut tlie 
additional friction of the liquid interfere.s with the 
sensitiveness of the needle. The howl is supported 
in Uimhals (q.v.)so as to remain holizontal in all 
positions of tlie ship. The whole arrangement is 
placed in tlie binnacle, situated when possible in 
the fore and aft line, and having provision for the 
placing of lanip.s to illuminate the compa.ss-card by 
night. 

The eompa.ss-eard is represented in lig. 1. The 
four cardinal directions or ‘point.s’ are marked 
N. E. S. IV., and there is a convenient notation for 
intermediate point.s. Tims the point midway be- 


fe-s 




copper bowl, the electro-magnetic forces of which 
tend ( according to Lenz’s Law ) to oppose the motion 
producing them, E or the same purpose also the com- 


Kg. 2. 

tween N. and E. is called HE., that again between 
N. and NE. is called NNE. (read northuiorth-east), 
and so on. The remaining bixtecii points, such as 
N6E. (read north by cast), are named on a plan 
which will be readily made out by an examination 
of the figure. These thirty-two jioints arc often 
further subdivided into halves, quai'teis, and even 
eighths, and then we have NJE., and so on. When 
the ship lies in the magnetic meridian, and points 
to the north, the N. point on the card is directed 
towards a black line, called the lubber’s line, 
marked on the inside of the compass-bowl Boxing 
the compass means reading oil’ from lueinoiy the 
thirty-two points in order going round either 
■«’ay. , , , 

Modified forma of the compa.sa are in use on land 
by siirveyorb and miners, and need not he further 
nUucled to here. 

By way of sunmiariaing the q^ualifications of 
a good compass, we shall describe the best conipass 
in nue — Sii ’Williani Thomaon’s, patented in 1876 : 
A thin ahimininm ring (fig. 2) is connected by silk 
threads with an ahmiinium ho.ss, which rests on an 
aluminium cup having a centre (liece of sapphire 
poised on an iridium jioint (fig. 3). Instead of a 
single needle there are eight thin strips of steel 
fastened to the silk threads as shown in the figure. 
The thin paper rim healing the points is dmded at 
intervals so that the contractions and expansions 
due to change of temperature may not produce 
warping of the aluminium. The whole arrange- 
ment weighs only 200 grains or so, and thus there 
is veiy little tendency to flatten the point of the 
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bupporting needle. Hence the ‘ friction evrov ’ can 
be made veiy small — in fact, if it is found that a 
card can be made to rest even half a degi'ee out of 
the magnetic meridian, the supporting point is 
rejected for a sliarper one. 
The weight, such as it is, 
being mostly in the rim, 
the period of vibration of 
the card is long ( 40 seconds, 
or .so ), which makes the card 
very steady, Tlie bowl is 
saved from vriolent oscilla- 
tion by having in the bottom 
a quantity of castor-oil. The 
gimbals are supported on 
knife edges, and their being 
made of brass wire-rope dls- 
pen.ses witli the not very 
durable india-rubber pads 
otherwise u.sed. A simple 
device prevent, s tlie card 
from jumping off tlie pivot 
■when lieai’V' gums are fired — 
a matter of some importance 
in an engagement. The bin- 
nacle lias complete provision 
for stowing away the magnets, soft iron bars, and 
spheres used to counteract the magnetism of the 
iron of the ship. 

Along with Thomson’s compass is supplied a 
piece of apparatus for converting it into an azimutli 
compass, which is a compass for finding the angle 
subtended at the observer’s eye liy the projections 
of two objects on the horizontal plane. 

For the earth’s action on a magnetised needle 
suspended free to move horizontally and vertically, 
see tlie articles Magnetism, Declination. 

The great diiliculty connected with the use of 
the ootnnass arises from the disturbing influence 
of the snip’s magnetism, of which part i.s con- 
sidered permanent, and part— due to the soft iron 
— is temporary, and varies with the po.sition of 
the ship. Various luetliods are in use to regulate 
this difficulty, which in iron vessels is some- 
times so great as to make an ordinary compass 
ahnost useless. The principal are (1) counter- 
acting tile permanent induced magnetism by pro- 
perly placed pennaneiit bar magnets ; aiid (2) 
supplying about the compass .soft iron masses in 
such a way that, however the ship turns, tlie 
transient induced magnetism on the left of the 
compass shall he exactly equivalent to that on the 
right. Many of the best ships cany a standard 
compass placed as far as possible from the iron of 
the ship, especially from vertical masses like iron 
masts and funnels. When it is mentioned that iiii 
error of one point (11J°) in steering means an error 
of about one mile in five, the necessity for the 
various precautions will be readily recognised. For 
details on this subject, see the Admiralty Manual 
on the Deviations of the Compass, and the references 
tiiere given. 

CoiiipaSSeSj instruments for transferring and 
marking off distance.s, or for drawing circles, &c. 
The common compasses are simply two rods or 
‘legs ’ joined together at one end liy a pivot-joint, 
and pointed at the other ; when used for draw- 
ing circles, tlie lower part of one of tlie legs is 
replaced by a pen or pencil. Spring dividers 
are much in use by workmen ; in these, the legs 
are united by a strong steel spring, the notion 
of which is to stretch them open ; but half-way 
down, a screw passing between the legs, regulates 
by means of a nut, tlie degree of opening. The 
value of these depend.^ upon the jiernianency rvith 
w'hieh they retain any degi'ee of opening given 
to them, pivot compasses being liable to slip. A 
more delicate variety of the spring divider's is 


also made for use in mechanical and architectural 
drawing. 

Beam Compasses consist of points .sliding on .a 
long bar, to -which they may he clamped at any 
distance from each otbei'. They are used for 
greater openings than pivot compas.se.s can safely 
span, and, when delicately niade, for more accurate 
dividing. See (TE.lDU.VTioN. 

Proportional Compasse.s liave a point at each end 
of each leg and the pivot between, tlius forming a 
double pair of compasses oppo.site to eacli other, 
end to end. The pivot is a clamping screw moving 
ill an elongated slit in the legs, by means of wlucli 
any proportion between the ends may he attained. 
They are usually provided witli scale,s of proportions 
for lines, solids, cubes, and circles. They are very 
useful in making reduced or enlarged copies of 
drawings, e.speciaTly mechanical drawings. 

'Triangular Compasses have three legs, so that 
the xioiiits of a triangle may he all transferred at 
once. For Calliper Compasse.s, .see C.vllipeks, 

Coiupcnsation is used in both English and 
Scottish law to denote the claim which arises to the 
owner or occupier of laud which is taken for tlie 
purposes uf a public undertaking under statutory 
powers, or which is injuriously affected by the 
execution of piihlio works. The question is gener- 
ally referred to arbitration, under the Lands Clauses 
Act, and the aivard is final as to the amount 
of damage. Tlie claim inclncles such matter.? as 
lo.ss of profits from shop, interference -with access 
and amenity, iiui.saiice from smoke, &o. Formerly, 
fifty per cent, used to he added for compulsory 
pui'chaise, but latterly awards Iiave been nioro 
moderate. Coiiipensatioii is al.so the mime given 
in recent statutes to the right of an outgoing tenant 
in respect of certain classes uf unexhausted im- 
provements which are scheduled to the acts. See 
Agricultural Holdings Act. The word^ is 
loosely applied to any claim of tlnninges arising 
in respect of injury. Tims in event of legisla- 
tion interfering with the business of the publicans 
(ill the way of limitation or proliibition ), it is 
strongly affirmed by some, and .as strongly denied 
by other.?, that the publicans are entitled to com- 
pensation. Ill Soots law it.s proper meaning i.s 
that mutual creditor.? and debtors may set off 
one debt against anotlier. This applies, as it 
did in the civil law, to mo.st pecuiiiai'y obliga- 
tions, but in order that one debt may extinguish 
another, so as to stop interest, &o., compen.safcioii 
must be pleaded. Even where an unliquidated 
claim of damages is opposed to an ascertained debt, 
time will he given to constitute, if the claims arise 
under the same contract. 

Compensation of Errors, in Ph.y.sics, a 
method of neutralising errors wliicli cannot he 
avoided, by introducing others into the experiment 
or observation, of an opposite nature, and equal in 
amount. The compensation pendulum illustrates 
the principle. See Pendulum. 

Competition (Lat., ‘a seeking togetlier’) h.as 
been well defined by Dr Johnson as ‘the act of 
endeavouring to gain wliat another endeavours to 
gain at the same time,’ In political economy it 
is simply the form taken by the struggle for exist- 
ence as applied to industry. Formerly, prices and 
generally the economic relations of men to each 
other rvei'e regulated by custom or authority. 
The growth of freedom has now brought it about 
that these relations are determined by individual 
effort. The general rule is that eaeli man must he 
respon.sible for his own economic well-being. The 
workman brings his labour to the market and gets 
what he can for it. The capitalist eng.ages labour 
on the terms most favourable to himself, and sells 
his produce at such price as it can bring. The 
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ownei- of land generally takes the highest rent he 
can obtain. In short, the indu.strial world i.s a 
world of conflicting or competing intere.sts. 

As we have said, this system of competition is 
an outcome of modern freedom, and the rise 
of it may he liistoricnlly traced. In medieval 
times tlie relations of men were fixed hy custom 
or authority. But the restraints of custom and 
authority were felt to be vexatious, oppressive, 
and injurious, and in the various spheres of human 
activity, in religion, polities, and economics, the 
free individuality of men sought and found wider 
room to develop itself. This great movement began 
with the revival of learning, the discovery of 
America, and the Protestant Keforiuation, and has 
been continued tlirough the revolutions of tlie 
17th, 18Ui, and 19th centuiies. In the indnatrial 
splicre it means that wherea.s in former times a 
man’s calling, place of residence, and the remunera- 
tion of his industry u’ere fixed for him, he is now 
at liberty to decide them for himself a-s heat he 
can. Each man is free to do the best he can for 
himself, hut as he finds numerous individuals who 
exercise the aatne freedom within a limited field, 
there arises the prevailing system of competition. 

No one conversant with the facts will deny that 
the system of free competition has been attended 
witli enormous progress, and that it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to human energy and the spirit 
of improvement. But the development of the 
system has brought with it moat important limita- 
tions, .some of wliich may be noted. 'While snch a 
system must always be limited by law and justice, 
and the nooe.ssities of political union, legislation 
has been obliged to provide special safeguarcia 
against tlio evils of competition, notably in the 
English Factory Acts. The English trades-unions 
are an attempt to regulate competition in the 
interest of lahoiir. Employers’ oomhinations have 
a like object in. the interest of the capitalist. 
Ill America especially the development of ‘ trusts ’ 
tends to make competition a dead letter. These 
tioists are combinations of capitalists with a view to 
regulating prices. The protective system of coun- 
tries like France, Gemiany, and the United States 
is intended to maintain native industries against 
British competition. Lately France and Germany 
have imposed duties on cereals in order to protect 
their agriculture against American competition. It 
should he noted also that even yet custom i.9 largely 
influential in many splieres, and that not a few of 
the evils of competition are mitigated by the 
kindly feeling which prevails in all the relations of 
life. Employers do not generally hiing wages down 
to the lowest level attainable by coiiipetition. Thus 
in actual experience the competitive system is 
modified by a great variety of influences, On. the 
other hand, the ‘sweating system,’ by wliich starva- 
tion wages are given for long lioiiin of hard work, 
is rendered possible by the keen competition of 
many, otherwise unemployed, for such unveranner- 
ntive labour. 

Competition for situations in the public service 
is very diiferent from the system above described. 
Competition as applied to the public service is 
regulated by the state. The salaries in the various 
rades, and the conditions of employment, are fixed 
y authority. The chief material stimulus is the 
hope of promotion. See Civil. Service. For the 
advantages and disadvantages of _ competitive 
e.xaminationa in education, see articles in the 
Jfirieteenth Century, the XTniversnl Beview, &c., for 
1888. 

Comjflhgne, a quiet and old-fashioned but 
picturesque town in the French department of 
Oise, on the river Oise, a little below its junction 
with the Aisne, 53 miles NNE. of Paris by rail. 
Of its churches three deserve notice, St Gemiain 


(15th century), St Antoine (12tli century), and ,St 
Jacques (13th century). The hOtel-de-ville is a 
late Gothic edifice with a line central belfry. 
But the chief pride of Conipiegne is its palace, 
built anew by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Napoleon, who often occii])ied it. Its 
facade towards the forest is 624 feet loim. 
From the gardens an arbour walk, 1600 yariis 
long, leads towards the beautiful forest of Coni- 
piiigne, which was a favourite hunting-gTOimd of 
many of the kings of France. It e.xtends to over 
30,000 acres, and contains some fine oak timber. 
The inhabitants of Conipiegne manufacture canvas, 
cordage, and sugar. Fop. (1872) 11,859; (1886) 
13,857. Conipiegne is mentioned in the times of 
Clovis under the name of Conipendium, It was at 
the siege of this town, in 1430, that the Maid of 
Orleans was captured ; and here, in 1810, Napoleon 
first met M.aria Louisa of Austria, on occasion of 
their marriage. 

Coinxileiuent of an angle is what it lacks to 
make up 90° ; of an arc, to make up a quadrant ; 
ami hence, in Astronomy, the coiiiplemeut of a 
star is its zenith-distance. In Music, two intervals, 
wliich together make up an octave, are called com- 
plenientavy (see Invee-i^ion ). In Arithmetic, if 
any number is subtracted from the next higher 
power of ten, the result is its complement. Thus 
7 and 3 are coniplementaiy ; so are 63 and 37 ; 
881 and 119; and 1-4384386 is the complement to 
8-5615614. In Chromatics, red is the complement 
of green, orange of bine, and yellow of violet. 

Complexion. See Skin. 

Compline. See Beevi.iry. 
Complutcnsian Bible. See Alcala and 

XlMENES. 

Coiiipoiiyj or GoBON-y. See Boupfee. 

Composite'. This is the richest of all natural 
ordei-s in species, these numbering about 10,000; it 
is also the most widely distributed through all 
regions of the globe, although most abundant in 
temperate and .subtroqiical climates ; and, furtlier- 
nioi-e, the richest in individuals, it having been 
reckoned that about every tenth plant on the earth’s 
.surface is a composite. The rationale of this may 
be Woadly seen ( at least if ive grant an individual 
constitution and structure e.speeially well adapted 
to both vegetation and reproduction), for we can 
see that the consequent great number of healthy 
iudivkhials must be associated with active local 
competition and survival of the fittest, and with 
distribution of these over a wide area ; while this 
again is at least one condition of considerable 
differentiation of varieties, and so ultimately of 
species. 

While popularly a daisy or dandelion is regarded 
as a simple Bower, the roughest examination suffices 
to analyse this into an orderly assemblage, techni- 
cally a capitulmn of small but distinct florets; 
hence the beginner is apt, without more ado_, to 
refer all similar aggregates, say a head of Scabious 
(Dipsacaceai) or Seapink (Pluiiibaginacc®) to the 
Conipositcp, We And, however, such aggregates 
arising in all alliances, and naturally so ; racemes, 
spikes, or umbels of flowera wholly distinct in 
stmetiire may all be shortened down into_ heads^ or 
capitula, since reproductive development is tending 
every where to check vegetative growth. We are 
thus led to inquire of what forms are the composites 
to be regarded os the reduced members, and the 
evidence of compai-ative anatomy goes to prove 
their relationship to Campanulaceaj and their 
iiregular forms the Lobeliacese; in a word, to view 
the yellow ‘ tubular ’ florets of our daisy as a head 
of tiny bells, wliile the white strap-shaped or 
‘ligulate’ ones of its ray, like all those of a dande- 
lion, resemble the flowers of lobelia. 
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In sluii-teuing down, or leas tigiivatively, in arrest- 
ing tlie inflorescence into a liead, tlie Ijraet of each 
separate flower remains in jilace; and in a Zniniu, 
or suuflowej-, we find eacli floret with its separate 
bract throughout the whole capitulum ; iu most 
cases, however, these disai)pear. Those of the 
outermost florets, however, together with the im- 
mediately lower leaves of the flower-axis (which 
bear no florets, and are thus in strictness not 
entitled to their common name of bracts) hecome 
usually crowded into an involucre. This subserves 
in hud the jn-otective purposes of a calyx to the 
wliole inflorescence at once, and thus tlie calyx of 
tlie separate florets becomes unnecessary. In its 
place we lind at most a circle of fine downy 
hairs, which may he characteristically serrated or 
feathered, and which only reach full development 
and u.sefulness when tlie fruit has to be di.strihiited. 
On account of its merely epidermic nature and late 
appearance, its calycitie nature has been denied, 
and the term pnjip ns substituted ; the evulutimiist 
need, however, feel little hesitation in regarding 
the pappus as simply representing the ejiidevmic 
fringe of a reduced calyx, nor is verilicatmy evidence 
Avanting. The stamens grow upon the united corolla 
and themselves unite by the anthers, thus forming a 
ring or rather jiollen-bearing tube, up throiigli which 
the .style grows, all much as in hells. The .stjfle 
hoars two stigmas, indicating an originally two- 
earpelled arraiigaiiioiit, hub the ovary is oae-celled, 
and cuiitaiiis only a single ascoudiug ovule. The 
ovary hardens as a nutlet, which is commonly 
floated away upon the M'iiid when I'ipe by lielji of 
its pappus ; it may he anchored where it de.sceii<l.s 
by its minute grappling-hooks or serrations. In 
this way it is conveyed to new soil, it ma,v be at 
a great distance, an obvious advantage, alike to 
the species or the individual, when germination 
takes place. 

The classification of so many closely related 
genera and species into larger groups is one of the 
must diflieult problems of the systematist, and all 
attempts must as yet bo admitted to be largely 
artificial. The method of Jussieu is to separate 

( 1 ) those iu which the florets are all tubular, as in 
the thistles (even though the outer he enlarged as 
in oorii-llowers — see ClSNT.vuiiy ), as Cynaroceiflialie ; 

(2) those in ivldoh, ivliile the inner florets are 
tubuhar,^ the outer arc ligulate as in daisy, sun- 
flower, &c., as Coryiuhifei'iu, and (3) tho.se iu which 
all the florets are ligulate, as in dandelion or 
chicory, as Cichoraceie. The move recent method 
of De Candolle is now more generally adopted : his 
distinctions are (1) Tuhnlinorie, inelndiug those 
which have mainly tubular florets, although the 
ray ha ligulate, thus abandouing the attempt to 
separate the first two divisions of Jussieu; (2) 
Liguliflorm, witli florets all ligulate, corresponding 
to Cichoraceie; (3) Labiatilloi-ie, with florets all 
bi-labiate, a small South American group. But 
while this last group has unquestionable distinct- 
ness, the value of both iiveceding classifications in 
otlier respect.? is .shown to be somewhat su])erlicial 
by the familiar fact that in cultivation tubular 
florets tend to become ligulate (in inaccurate 
popular phrase, douhlc). Thus we see the wild 
daisy, dahlia, chrysanthemum, &c., alike practi- 
cally passing into the ligulate group on cultiva- 
tion. 

Although many composites are cultivated and 
useful plants, none attain the highest economic 
importance; yet the artichoke, and Jenisalera 
artichoke, _ salsafy, lettuce, endive, &c., are 
faniiliar _ inmates of the kitchen-garden, while 
cliiooiT is exten.sively cultivated as a substitute 
for coffee, and even sometimes, as well as Jerusalem 
artichoke, for the purpose of feeding domestic 
animals. A very few', like .saftlower and saw-wort. 


yield dyestiitts ; fnjui the seed of others — e.g. sun 
tioAver, a bland oil is e.xpressed, Avhile many are o 
time-honoured repute for their medicinal propertie, 
— e.g. chamomile, arnica, Avoriinvuod, elacampane 
i&c. A .still greater number — e.g. headed lij 
dahlias and sunnoAvers, asters and chrysanthemums 
— are e.steemed ornaments of onr lloAver-garclens, 
particularly in the latter part of .summer ami in 
autumn. Being mostly herbs, or rarely shrubs, 
the oi'der is quite unimportant as regards timber ; 
the Siviehoiit (Tarckonantkuscamplwratuii), asiuall 
tree of the Cape of Good Hope, is, hoAvever, close- 
grained and heantiful. 

For detailed information, see systematic Avorks 
such as Luerssen, Med. Pharm. Botanik ; Bailluu, 
Hisloiredes Plantes ; or Engler’s PJlanzen-fmnihen. 

Composite Order. See Column. 

Coinpo.sitioil. Under the title Compo.sition 
and Kesolutiou of Velocity and Forces, we deal 
Avith one of the fniulauiental problems in mechanics 
— viz. to compound two velocities (or forces) into 
a single velocity (or force) AA’hidi .shall be their 
equivalent. shall consider it a.s applied to 

velocities in the first place. 

If a point is moving with two independent velo- 
cities in any direction, it moves in some one definite 
direction A\'ith a definite sywed. T'his single velocitv 
(fur the term include.s the idea of direction ns Avell 
a.s speed) i.s equivalent to the two cuiHponnii velo- 
cities, and is termed their resultant. A good 
example is afforded by a ball thrown u)) in a 
moving railway carriage; it jiartake.s of the ti-ain’s 
motion horizontally, Avliile it also aimnltaueou.sIy 
moves vertically upwards. 

When the tAVo components are in the same 
straight line, their resultant is in all case.s equal 
to their .algebraic sum. In the case of A'clooities 
in different directions, the magnittule and direction 
of their resultant i.s obtained by the following 
theorem, kuoAvn ns the Parallelogram of Vuloeities: 
If a point A move Avith tAVo velocities, represented 
in magiiitnde and direction by AP and AQ re.spec- 
tively, their resnlt.ant Avill be similarly represented 
by AR, the diagonal of the parallelogram of Avliich 
AP and Al^ are 
conterminous side.?. 

For, let the point 
move along AQ AA'ith 
A-elocity AQ, and let 
the page he in motion 
iu the direction AP 
AA'ith velocity AP. 

After a unit of time 
has elajjsed, the point Avill have moved from A to 
Q along AQ, but, OAving to the motion of the page, 
the line AQ Avill have moved into the po.sition PK, 
so that the imint AA'ill really be at li; hence its 
jiiotion ha,s been in the direction All, Avith a A'elo- 
city Avliose magnitude is represented by AR. 

Siiuilai-ly, we may compound any luimber of 
A’elocities in one plane into a .single resultant. In 
the case Avhere three components are not oophanar, 
a corre.spoiiding theorem, the Parallelepiped of 
Velocities, is used to find the resultant. 

The resolution of velocities is exactly the con- 
verse problem ; for Avhere a directed length snch as 
AR can be made the diagonal of a pnrallelogram, 
then the conterminous sides are the components. 
Of course, in tliis manner, an infinite number of 
pairs of compnnonts can be obtained, eacli having 
the given velocity a.s tlieir resultant. But the 
resolutions usually required are those in Avldeh the 
components are at right angles. 

Since forces can he graphically represented in the 
same manner as velocities, all that has been said 
of yelooities applies equally Avell to force.? ; and 
obvious changes in the tenuinology at once give 
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the means! of compounding anil resolving forces. 
See DvN.VMicsi, Kinematics, Stattc.s, 

CoMipOSitiOH, in Unnhuiptcy, si certain per- 
centage whicji creditors agree to receive from a 
hankrniit in lieu of full jiayinent of his ilehts, and 
the acceiitance of ivhich ojieratus as a discharge to 
the hanhrnpt. See IIankrufj'cy. 

Compos Mentis. See Insanity. 

C'oiupo.stcllsi. See S.INTTAOO DE COJll’U- 
&TELLA. 

Composts are a kind of hlamire (q.v.), eon- 
si-iting of mi.\tiire.s of snhstance.i adapted to tlie 
fertiliaation of the soil, ivhieh being allowed to 
ferment, ami nnilergo chemical changes for a eon- 
iiiderable time in lieaps, become more valnahle 
than they were at lirst, or ever euuld have keen if 
applied .separately. Compo.st.s were formerly made 
of farm-yard manure, and earth or lime in addition, 
lload-scrapings, iieat-mo.sH, leaves, and clearings of 
ditches also formed materials for the purpose. By 
allowing these to lie for sis months in heaps of 
from tliree to four feet in depth, food was preparetl 
for plants. The mass u’as naually apidied to the 
tnmip-crop, ainl when artiJicial iiiaimre.s were 
unknown, eonsiderahlc honefit arose from such 
dressings. The use of g'liano and other light 
manures has superseded in a great measure the 
necB.s,sity of thi.s laboriou.s pi-ooess, and e()mpo.sts 
for the turnips or harle,\'-orop.s are non' little used. 
The n'ornlerful elleets that liave losnlted from the 
application of small doses of artilicial imumi’cs 
have impressed farmers in general with the tvnth 
that the mast energetic elements hear a .small jn-o- 
portion in weight to the ivhole iimas of farm-yaivl 
dung or oonqiosts, and that the nd.ving of manure.s 
in heaps with earth does not so much add to its 
virtues .as to re)iay the lahonr expended in Ihe pro- 
'cess, Move care is now rightly bestowed in pre- 
■serving- manure from wa.s!iingH hy rain. Compasts 
foi'ined of leaves, ditcli-sconriiig.s, roiul-.serapiiigs, or 
any eai'thy suliHtanoe ecmtalniug n large pereeiitago 
of vegetable matter, with the adiUtion of lime, 
may still he used with heneiit for pastures that 
ai e deteriorating, oi- where the .soil is .stitt'. Indeed 
there should .still be a compost-heap at ei’ery farm. 
■Wherever tidy and earefnl luanagenieut jn-cvails, 
there is a good deal of ruail-scrapings, ditch-Hcour- 
ings, and other ruhhish to he dis|iosed of, and the 
eoinpost-licap is a liandy and useful receptacle for 
all such matter. The value of ivell-made eonqwst 
for the top-dre.ssing of pasture-land is gre.ater than 
i.s generally uudei'Hlooil or acknowledged, and it 
can he carted out and spread at odd times when 
there is a lull in the more urgent farm- work. 
Where nios.s prei'ails, lime should enler largely as 
a component. On the olher hand, where tlie soil 
is of a strong and cla3'oy nature, earthj' suh-stances 
containing i-egetable matter in larger proportions 
should be used. Vegetable matter has the elVect 
of imparting- a softness to the surface that is ])ai-- 
tioularlj' conducive to the free gro-ivth of pastures. 
Com]jo.st made of turf, lea'-es, earth, and bone-dust 
is used with great heneiit b5' gardeners for vines 
and fi-iiib-trees which are injured by too concen- 
trated manures. 

CoinilOlllul { corruption of Portiigiie.'-e cam- 
panha, ‘ yard or court ’) is the usual name in India 
for the iiicloaure in which a house stands, -with its 
outhouses, jmrd, and garden. 

€oin]>ouu<l Ajiimals. See Colonial Ani- 
mals. 

Compoiiiidiug of Felony, in England, is 
the offence of taking value for forbeaniig to prose- 
cute a felonj', and ia punialiable with fine and 
imprisonment. The offence Is also known aa agi-ee- 
ment not to prosecute, and is equally conmiittecl 


where the agreement is only to show favour to the 
person accused. It praetieallv amount.s to mis- 
prision of felony. Compounding of inforni.atioiis 
upon penal statutes, and eomponnding- of niisde- 
meanoui.s, without order or consent of the comt, 
are punishable in a lighter degree, and that whether 
aiiy offence has been committed or not. But in 
mibdemeanouis affecting some private 1-ight.s, the 
court will often permit the pru.secntoi- to accept 
peciiaiai-y amends, and withdraw the prosecution. 
Adverttsiiig a reward for stolen pioperty, coupled 
with words implying that no questions will he 
asked, or that no prosecution will be in.stituted, 
or that a iiawnbroker returning the inopei-t}’ will 
he paid what he has advanced on it, is punishable 
by a line of £j 0 each on the advertiser, publisher, 
and piiutei'. And any one taking uiuney or reward 
for restoring a stolen dog is liable to imin-isomneut 
for eighteen wonth.s. 

Coinpoimrt Interest. See Isteuest. 

Conipres.sert-air Bntli, a .strong chamber of 
riveted iron ^ilate.s in which two or more per-sons 
can sit, and intc which air is driven by a steam- 
engine to required pressure, as notified hy the 
attached harometers. The intUnv of fresh air and 
the escaqm of the fiml air are regulated hy valves, 
Patients remain in the bath from one to three 
hours, and the pi-e.ssni-e is generall}- increased to an 
atmosphere and a half. Another appliance for 
using either conqivessed nr lareiiod air consists of a 
mask tightly covering month and nose, and con- 
nected by a tube and suitable vidves with .some 
form of air-cistern in ivliich tlic pre.ssni-e can be 
varied as desired. Bj' this appliance patients can 
either inspire compressed or rarefied air, or can 
breathe out into cither of these. Pvaelically only 
the fti-st and fourth of the,su po-ssihlB methods are 
used. Treatment by Aeruthcnipcutks lias lontf 
been a favoni-ite .study, hut the re.sults have i-aiietl 
much, and Imve lacked exactness. Tlie general 
effects of compressed air are to lessen the frequency 
of the raovonients of the chest, and of the heart or 
pulse beats, -ivhile allowing the ahsoiqitlun of more 
o.xygen, and inei-ea.sing the hlood-teiision. Rare- 
fied .'dr pi-odttce.s the opposite effects. Manj^ dis- 
eased conditions therefore should benefit hy this 
treatment, esjieciallj' asthma, chronic bronchitis, 
and catarrh niuler compressed air, and emphysema 
hj- rarefied air; while m the treatment generallv 
we h.ave a usefnl .sj-.stem of lung g5'muaatics, which 
inci-ea.se tlie power of tlie respiratorj' muscles and 
the vital capiacit^’ of the lungs. 

Compressed-air Motors. One mode of 
emploj'ing air as a motii'e poivei- has been descrihed 
under Aill- engine (q.v.). Another obvious way 
is to compress the air and then apply it in the 
manner of high-pi-essure steam. But the great 
lo.s.e of jjower, due iiriucipally to the dis.sipatioii of 
the heat whicli results from the high comiii-ession 
of the air, will alwaj's render the emploj-ment of 
such a motive power very wasteful. There are, 
however, many conditions under -whicli the use of 
compreesed air is convenient and advantageous. 
The air-gun, although more a toj' than a useful 
-weapon, is one of the oldest e.vample.s of a com- 
pressed-air motor. Partly hy coiiipression and 
qiartl)’- hy exhauation of air, pnenniatic tulies are 
worked in connection with central post-offices for 
the ti-an.smj.-jiiion of letters ami nies.sages to and 
from vai-iome districts in large citie.s. In boring in 
mines, and in blasting and tiiunellhig opei-ations, 
coinpre-ssed air is an exceedingly useful agent, the 
qiower being easily earned by tubes into confined 
ai-eas wbere the air when liberated, after it ji erf orms 
its pi-imai-y duty, is of great value for arding the 
ventilation of the spaces {see Boeing). In the 
application of automatio brakes to piassenger trains. 
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compressed air has also been found to he the most 
convenient power (see Brake). Air compresseil 
and stored in a reserv'oir under the vehicle has also 
been proposed as a motive power for tramway cars. 
In a ditferent direction the agency of compressed 
air is iinpiortant in the artilicial production of 
cold for chilling-houses for meat-preservatiou on 
land, and for frozen-meat cliamhera for preswing 
fresh meat on board vessels (see ReI’HIOEEATIOS ). 

Compression and Coiiipressiliility. When 
a body is subjected to the action of any force which 
cau.ses it to occupy le.ss volume, it is said to he 
compressed, and the diminution of vohimo ia termed 
compi'essioii. The term compressibility is fre- 
quently used to signify that property of bodies 
whereby they yield to that particular form of stress 
known as pressure ; hut more strictly it is empiloyed 
to denote the mcasnve of this property as possessed 
by different substances. Under tlie same pressure 
it is obvious that the same volume of various 
substances will diminish by different amounts; 
and, to measure thw change, the eomimssihiUty 
is defined to he the ratio of the amount _ of 
compre.ssion per unit volume to the compressing 
force applied. It thus may he determined by 
measuring the amount of eoiupre.s.sion of a known 
volume when under a certain pres.sure ; dividing 
this by the product of the original volume and the 
pressure gives the average coiupresslbitity (per 
unit pressure) of the suhstanoa throughout the 
range of pressure einpiloyed. The unit of pressure 
generally used is one atmosphere, which is defined 
in this country as being the weight of a column of 
mercury, one square inch in section, 29'S05 inches 
in height, at the temperature of 0’ C., and weiglied 
at sea-level in the latitude of London. Its actual 
value in pounds-weight per square inch is nearly 
147 ; so that 152 '3 atmospliere.s of presaiu-e is 
equivalent to a pre.ssure of one ton per square inch. 

lu gases the relation between pressure and volume 
is given by Boyle's Law (see G-VSE.S) — viz. the 
volume of a given mass of gas is inversely pro- 
portional to its pressure. From this it follows that 
the compressibility ia inversely proportional to the 
pressure — i.e. the diminution of vmiinie due to a 
given increment of iire.ssure ia corre.spondingly 
small as the pressure ia great. The behaviour of 
a gas under pressure is closely related to the 
pro.ximity of its temperature to the critical pioint 
(sea Cmtical Temper.atuhe) ; for if below this 
temperature the ga.s can, and if above 

n it, eahnot be liquefied by pressure 
A alone. It is only since 1877 that 
liquefaction has been effected in those 
gases foviuerly termed permanent. 

From the first attempts to compress 
liquids it was concluded that they 
were incompressible, but Canton in 
1762, by a comparatively simplo experi- 
ment, showed that the compressibility 
of water though small is quite appre- 
ciable, and that it is less at higher 
than at lower temperatures. 'The 
measuremeut of tlie oompreasibiUty of 
liquids is usually made in a glass ves.sel 
( see fig. ) termed a piezometer. A tube, 
ABCD, open at one end, D, is bent 
P upon itself between C and D-, widened 
at one end into a cjdindrioal bulb, AB, 
and at the other into a cistern, D. The 
liquid experimented on fills the bulb 
and stem to C, from which point to 
D, mercury fills the tube. On the sur- 
face of tlie mercury at C an index 
floats. The instrument is placed in a larger and 
much stronger vessel containing water to which 
pressure (measured by an attached gauge) ia 
applied. The contents of the piezometer being 


thu,s conqiressed, the mercury column ascends in 
the stem, and when the pressure i.s relieved the 
index is left at that point to whioli the mercury 
rose under the highest pressure apiilied. _ Tlie 
actual amount of compression, and the original 
volume, as well a.s tlie pressure, being known, the 
compressibiUty can he thereby calculated, a correc- 
tioii being finally added for the coiupres.siou of tlie 
gla.-,s piezometer itself. From experiments made 
with such apparatus, the following conclusions (see 
Report on some of the Physical Properties of Fresh 
Water and Sea-teaier, by Professor P. G. Tait; 
Ohallrngcr Expedition C'oMinissioii Reports, Physics 
and Cheiuistiy, part iv. ) seem now to be well estab- 
lished regarding tlie compressibility of liquids, more 
especially of water. Tlie compressibility of water 
decreases as both the tempeiature and pressure are 
raised; under moderate pressure.s (e.g. one or two 
atmospheres) it has a point of miuiuuiiii value about 
60“ C., while its actual value at 10° C. and at a 
pressure of one ton per square inch is very nearly 
■jiiJiru. Sea-water is less compressible than fresh 
water; tlie ratio of the conqiressibility of the 
former to the latter being '915. Solution.? of com- 
mon salt are le.ss compressible as they are stronger ; 
the comjiressibility falling off uniformly with in- 
creased strengtii. Both sea- water and salt solutions 
diminish in compressibility with temperature and 
pressure in the same manner as fre.sli water. It 
has also been proved that the ma.ximum-density 
point of water is lowered hy pres.siire ; the actual 
amount of this lowering being S'*'! C. per ton 
—i.e. water under a pressure of one ton per 
sq. in. has its ma.ximum density point at 0°'9, 
instead of at 4°, as under ordinary atmosplievio 
iiressure. 

The compressibility of solids is generally very 
mucli smaller than tliat of either lifraids or gases, 
It is he.st measured by noting the shortening 
of a rod or fibre of the material tested while 
subjected to liydrostatic pressure j the linear com- 
pres.sibility thus obtained is, to a sulfloieiit degree 
of approximation, one-tbird the cubical compros- 
sUiility. For glass it is '00000265 per atnio- 
spbere. 

Coiiipnlsioii. Tlie effect of compulsion on the 
validity of obligatioms and payments, and on 
criuiijial responsibility, is noticed under COKTHAOT, 
Ce:me, Fokce anu Fear, and Duress. 

Compurgators were twelve qiersoiis 'ivlioin 
Anglo-Ba.xon law qierniitted the accused to call in 
proof of his innocenoy, and who joined tlieir oaths 
to Ids. They were persona taken from tho neigh- 
bonrliood, or otherwise known to the accused. It 
was rather in tlie character of witnesses than of 
jurymen that they acted, though the iu-sUtution ha.s 
been spoken of as the Anglo-Saxon jury ; '>vliat 
they swore to was not so uinoli tlieir knowledge, as 
their belief. The number of compurgators varied 
with the rank of the qiaities and the nature of the 
accusation, but was usually trvelve. 'The system 
of eompurgatoK was adopted even in civil actions 
for debt. Compurgation, winch was a custoin 
common to most of the Teutonic races, fell into 
disuse after the conquest; hub the ceremony of 
what was called canonical piirgatioii of clerks-con- 
vict, was not abolished in England till the reign of 
Elizahetli. See Jury Tei.u.. 

Coinric, a pleasant and sheltered village of 
Perthshire, on the Barn, 7 miles ^Y. of Crieff. It 
has often been visited by earthquakes, notably in 
the October of 1839 and January of 1876. These 
are apparently due to its geological position ou the 
great line of fault between the Higlilands and the 
Lowlands. Here George Gilflllan was born in 1813. 
The Free church was built in 1879-81, at a cost of 
over £10,000. Pop. 1038. 
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Comstock Lode, a ledge of silv’er, to which 
Virginia City, Nevada, largely owes its pvosperitj'. 
Discovered in ISdO, the lode has since yielded at 
times over ten million dollars animally. The shaft 
is 2300 feet deep, but work is now confined to the 
upper levels, the workmen having been driven from 
the depths hy the heat (120° D.) and hy the steam 
generated tlirongh tlic action of tlm air on the 
suiphnroiis rock penetrated hy the different 
levels. 

Comte, Aijgu.STIs, the humder of Po.sitivism 
(n.v.>, was horn 19th January 1798, at Montpellier, 
where his father was treasai'er of taxes. At tlie 
Lyoee of his native place he was cliatingni.sljed 
ennally for his aptitude for luatlieiuatics and his 
re.sistance to official authority, characterfstics which 
did not desert liiin on his entering the Ecole Poly- 
technique at Paris in his seventeontli year. Here 
he took the lead in a protest of the. students against 
the manners of one of the tutors, and wa-s expelled, 
after a re,sidence of two yeans had obtained recog- 
nition of his ahiUtie,s from the professora. A few 
months rvare .spout with his parents, and then Comte 
returned to Paris, where for a time he made a scanty 
living by teaching fnalhenmtios. It would seem 
that, some years before, lie had completely freed 
liimself from the influence of all existing .social and 
leligious theories, and a reforming zeal was begin- 
ning to possess his mind, when in 1318 he came 
into contact with St Simon, hy whom his inclina- 
tion towards the veoonatvnctinn of thought and life 
was conlirmod and strengthened. A definite rela- 
tion was established hetwecu them, hy which Comte 
remained for .si.x yeans the disciple and oollahorator 
of the older thinker ; hut there gradually hocamc 
apparent a di.sagreemGnt of aim and method, and 
the necessity felt hy Comte of asserting the inde- 
jiendenoa of liis own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1823 Comte married, hut the union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen years of inter- 
mittent discord, ended in a separation. In the 
following year Comte began a course of leotiircs in 
expo.sitioii of liis system of pliilo.sophy, wliich was 
attended hy several eminent men of .scionco, hut 
the course was soon interrupted hy an attack of 
insanity, which dtsahled the lecturer for a few 
luontlis, His lahouts wore afterward.s !'e.suined, and 
the six volumc.s of his PhilosopMe Fositb'o was pnh- 
li-ilied at intervals between 1830 and 18'12, dining 
which period his livelihood was chiefly obtained 
from tlie offices of examiner and tutor in the Ecole 
Polytechnique. After the.se positions were taken 
from ])im, owing to the prejudices of his colleagues, 
he resumed the private teaching of mathematias, 
hut in his later years he was supported entirely hy 
a ‘ subsidy ’ from his frieud.s and admirer.s. In 184.3 
Comte became acquainted with Clothilde de Vaux, 
and until her death within a year afterwards, a 
close intimacy was maintained between tliem. On 
Comte’s side it was a passionate attachment, the 
purity of which was happily pre.served, and its 
inliuence is clearly shown m his later works, especi- 
ally in the most important of these, the Politique 
Positive, Comte died in hi.s .sixtieth year on 5tli 
September 1857. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Phre-la-Ghaiso. A full account of his system will 
he found in the article Po.SITiViSM. His works are 
Ooiirs dePhilosonlm Positive (SyoIs. Paris, 1830-42; 
freely translated into English, and condensed hy 
Harriet Martinean, 2 vols. 1853 ), TraiU EUmentaire 
de Qiamitrie Anctl- 1 /tique Trcdtdd'Astronomie 

Pupidaire (1845), Dmours sur I’Ensemhle du Pod- 
tieisnie (1848), SysUme de PoUtiqiie Positive (ArVois. 
1351-54; Et^. trans. 1876 et seq.. Logmans), and 
CatdeJimne Posiiiviste, ou Sonintaire Exposition de 
la Religion UnhxrselU { 1 vol. Pains, 1862 ). Comte’s 
Testament was xiuhlished with a good many of his 
letters in 1884. 


CoinilSt fu later nntiqiiity, a divinity of fe.stive 
mirth and joy, repre.sented as a winged youth, 
.sometimes drunk and languid as after a dehaiich, or 
slninhering in a standing posture with legs crossed, 
Comns thus liecame the repre.sentative deity of 
riotous merry-making, of tipsy dance and jollity, 
and as such nmires in Milton's noble jioetic tribute 
to cliastity, the mask of Cuniiis ; though here the 
poet, as elsewhere, has devised his own mythology, 
and made liim the child of Bacclms and of Circe, 
‘much like his father, hut his niotlier more.’ 

Coinyn, Cumtixfi, or Gujiyk, a family whicli 
rose to great power and eminence in England 
and Scotland. It took it.s name from the town 
of Comines, near LilJe, on tlie frontier between 
France and Belgium. IThile one branch remained 
tliere, and in 1445 gave Ihrth to tlie historian 
PliiliX>2)e de Comines (q.v.), anotlier followed tlie 
hannens of 'William of Normandy to tlie conquest 
of England. In 1069 the Conqueror sent Bohevt 
of Coniines, or Coniyn, whom lie created Earl 
of Northuniheiiand, 'with 700 horse to reduce 
the yet niisnlidned provinces of the north. He 
seized Durliaiii, luit liad not held it for 48 limirs 
when tlie jicople .suddenly rose again.st him, and lie 
perished in thelianie.s of the hishoii’s palace, leaving 
two infant Rons. The younger, William, became 
Chancellor of Scotland about 1133, and nine vears 
later all hut possessed himself of the see of Durliam. 
The chan cel! or '.s grandnephew, Bichard, inherited 
the Eiiglisli possessions of liis fomily, and acquired 
lands in Bcotlaml By his marriage with Hextilda, 
the granddaugliter of Donald Bane, king of the 
Scots, he had a son William, who w.as Great Jns- 
ticiavy of Scotland, and about 1210 became Earl 
of Buchan hy manying Marjory, danditer and 
heiress of Fergus, the last Celtic Earl of Buchan. 
Their son, Alexander, Earl of Buelian, married 
Isabella or Elizahetli, second daughter of Koger de 
Quenci, Earl of Winchester, and with her acquired 
the liigh office of Constable of Scotland, with great 
estates in Galloway, Fife, and the Lothians. By 
a previous marriage with a wife whose name has 
not been ascertained, William Comyn was father 
of Bichard — whose son John ( Bed John Comyn) 
became Lord of Badenoch — and of IValter, wlio by 
niam'age became Earl of Menteith, and was one of 
the guardians or regents of Scotland during the 
minority of Alexander IH. Through other mar- 
riages the family obtained, for a time, the earl- 
doms of Angus and Atkole, so that, hy the middle 
of the 13th century, there were in Scotland 4 earls, 

I lord, and 32 belted knights of the name of Comyn. 
"Within seventy yeans afterward, s this gi'eat house 
ivas so utterly overthrown that, in the w'ords of a 
contemporary chronicle, ‘there wa.s no memorial 
left of It in the land, save the orison, s of the monks 
of Deer ’ ( founded as a Ciatercian_ monastery by 
William Comyn, Earl of Buclian, in 1219). The 
Coinyn.s peri8)ied in the memorable revolution 
which placed Bruce on the throne of Scotland. 
Their cluef, Black John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, 
great-grandson of William. Earl of Bnclian, had, j 
in 1291, been an unsuccessful competitor for the 
crown, as a descendant of the old Celtic dynasty 
tliTough Eie granddaugliter of King Donald Bane. 
His son, also called Bed John Coniyn, was one of 
the wardens of Scotland, and distinguished liimself 
hy liis gallant resistance to the English. Suspected 
by Bruce of betraying liim to Edward, Comyn fell 
under Bruce's dagger, before the altar of the Fran- 
ciscan friars at Dumfries in 1306_; and his Idndied 
went down, one after another, in the struggle to 
avenge him, John Coniyn, Earl of Buchan, the 
son of Alexander and Isaliella de Quenei, was de- 
feated by Bruce in a pitched battle, near Inveniiy, 
in 1308, when bis earldom was wasted with such 
relentless severity, that — we are told by the poet 
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wh(j sanff the victories of JJnice — for sixty yearn 
afterwards men niourneil the desolation of Buelian, 
Sucli of the Comyns as escaped the sword found 
refuge, with tlieir uives and children, in England, 
where, althongli they were so jioor ,as to he depend- 
ants on the bounty of the English court, they 
married into the liest families, so that, in the words 
of Mr Riddell, ‘ their hlood at this day circulates 
through all that is nohle in the sister kingdom." 
See E. Gumming- Rruce, Faniili/ JRecords of the 
Unices and the Comyns (Ediii. 1870). 

ConslCVe i.s the custom of letting land in Ireland 
in .small portions for a single crop, the rent being 
paid either in money or in labour. 

Coiiant, Thomas Jeffehson, D.D., American 
hihlioal scholar, horn in Rrandon, Veraront, in 1802, 
graduated at Middlehury in 1823, and afterwards 
filled chairs of Languages in \’arious colleges and 
senaiiavios. In IS.Ki he published a translation of 
the hook of Joh, and in IH.IT he was appointed 1)5' 
the American Bihle Union to revise the Scriptures. 
On tilts work he was engaged until lS7o, and he 
was al.so a member of the American committee of 
the Uhl Testament Company M’lio prepared the 
revised version, His translatioiLS of Geaenin.s’ 
Hebrew grammar liave been standard text-books, 
and his other work.s include critical English versions 
of both Old and New Te.stament liooks. 

Coiicawieaii, a village of Brittany, on tlie 
east coast of Finistcre, lo mile.s liy rail SE. of Qnim- 
per. Its inliahitants are largely engaged in tlie 
.sardine lisheriea and in pisciculture. Pop. (188G) 
6496. 


Concealment is a technical .expression in tlie 
criminal law of both England ami Scotland ; ns in 
oonoealment of pregnancy and birth, concealing 
treasure- trove, concealing ore from a niiiie, coiiceal- 
nient by n .seller Horn a purcha.ser of any instru- 
ment material to the title with intent to defraud, 
&c. The concealment of another’s crime may 
expo.se to a charge of misprision, or it may amount 
to a charge of accession after tlie fact— o.g. where 
the body of a murdered person is concealed. In 
hankrniitcy, concealment of ilehtor’s property is a 
serious otlence. In civil transactionsj but especially 
in particular contracts, such as insurance anil 
.surety,ship, where a high measure of good faith is 
expected, the oonoealment of a material fact may 
often invalidate an obligation. 


Couccahnent of Birth. See Birth. 

Concepcion, ( 1 ) a province of Chili, stretching 
from the itndes to the coast north of Aranco. It is 
an important agricultural and cattle-raising district, 
and has valuable coal-mines. Area, 3535 s(]. m. ; 
pop. (18S5) 182,459.— Concepcion, the capital, 
near the month of the Biobio, is one of the most 
regular and handsome town,s of the republic, 
althougli it lia.s .suffered severely from earthquakes. 
Its cathedral and .several of the otlier pmblic 
building.? are noteworthy, and its port, Talcahuano, 
on Goncepcion Bay, is the safest and he.st liarbour 
in all Chili, ami ranks next to Valparaiso as a mart 
of foreign trade. Pop. 19,000. — (2) Concei’OION 
DEL Urpqday, the former capital of the Argen- 
tine province of Entre Rios, on the Uruguay, 180 
miles SE. of Parana by the Entre Bios Kail- 
way, Avith large .slaughter-liouscs and active river- 
trade, Pop. 10,000.— (3) Concepcion, a toAvn of 
Paraguay, on the Par.agnay Paver, about 260 
miles above Asuncion, Avith trade in vmU. The 
official pop. (1879) 10,697, includes the surround- 
ing _ districts ; the toAim has less than 2000 in- 
habitants.— (4) The name of several places in. 
Bolivia, the large.st being Concepcion de Apolq- 
BAMBA, capital of the province of Canpolican, 
formerly a Eraneiscan niksion. Its Indian pojmla- 


tion cultivate coca and cacao, and collect meilicina 
harks from the suiTonnding forests. — (5) C'ON 
cEPCrON, a toAvn of Mexico, 50 miles W. of Chi 
Imaluia, in tlie upper Y.ac|ni valley, famous for it' 
apples.— (6) Concepcion de la Veoa, a toAA-n ol 
San Domingo, 5 miles SE, of Santiago, Avith 900C 
inhabitants. 

Conception, in Psychology. See Ide.v. 
Conception, Iaimaculate. See Ijlaiacuiate 
Conception, 

Conception of Our Lady, an order of nnn.s, 
founded in Portugal in 1484 by Beatii.x de Syli a, 
ill honour of the immaculate conception. It Avas 
confirmed in 1489 by Pope Innocent VIII. In 
1489 Cardinal Ximenes pub tlie nuns under the 
direction of the Franciscans, anil imposed on them 
the rule of St Clara. The order .subsequently spread 
into Italy ami P'rance. 

Conccptiiiilism. See Nominalism. 

t'oiiccrt. See Mu.sio. 

Concertina, a musical instrument invented in 
1829 by Sir Charles IVJieatstone, the sounds of 
Avliicli are produced by free vibrating recils of metal, 
as in the accordion. The scale of tlie concertina i.s 
very complete and extensive, heoinning Avith the 
loAve.st note of the violin, G, ami a.sconding chro- 
matically for four octaves. Viidin, llnle, and oboe 
music can he performed on the concertina Avith good 
effect, and it has an extensive repertoire of music 
specially Avritten for itself. Every sound in the 
scale is double, and can he produced either by 
pulling the helloAvs open, or by pressing them 
together. Concertinas are noAv made in France and 
Germany, but not so perfectly as in England. The 
keys in "the Gernian concertina are constructed on 
the same principle as those in the accordion, Avhich 
play one note Avhen the helloAvs are expanded, ami 
amitlier Ailicn contracted. 

CoiU’Ci'tO, a musical compo,sition for a .solo 
instrinneut, Avith orche.stral accompaniments, calon- 
lated to give tlie performer an opportunity to display 
the highest mechanical .skill, a.s aa^oII ns intellectual 
cultivation in the art. The concerto consists of 
three movements, each of Avhich, like the Avhole, 
has a certain character, and like the .symphony or 
the .sonata, to Avhich it approximates in fornq re- 
quire.s a clear deA'elopnieiit and treatment of the 
motives, and a .strict adherence to the rules of 
form. A peculiar feature, nsnalty introduced in 
the first movement, hut frequently also in the hist, 
is the Cadenza (q.v.). When the form is in any 
way abridged, it is then called a concertino. Prom 
the beginning of the last century lo the present 
time, the pianoforte and the violin are the .solo 
instruments mostly used for the concerto. The 
oldest violin concertos are those by Torelli, the 
first being published in 1680. The form Avas de- 
veloped by Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel, and 
reached its modern shape under iMozart, though 
some important modifications Avere introduced by 
Beethoven, AA’ho.se A-ioliii concerto and pianoforte 
concertos are regarded as the highe.st aohiGA'emeiit.s 
in this form. Conecrto.s for Avind-instriiments liave 
been less regarded, and are generally Avritteii by 
the performers themselves, and seldom de.serve to 
he called ohAasical Avorks. "Weber’s clarinet con- 
certo niaji be mentioned as one of the feAv exceptions. 
There are also concertos for various combinations of 
solo ini5trnmen.ta, such as Bach’s for tAvo or more 
pianoforte.?, or Beethoven’s for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. 

Concli {Gr. konche, ‘a shell’), a marine shell, 
e.specially of the Stromhus (jigas (see Strombida;) ; 
and, in art, a spiral shell used by the Tritons as a 
trumpet, and still used by some African peoples in 
Avar. Tile native Avliites of the Bahama.? are called 
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‘Conulis’ fi-'om the commonness of the shells on 
theii- coasts. 

(lonchif'era (Lat., ‘ shell-beaving ’ ), a term 
applied hy Lamarck to bivalve molluscs and 
the very different Brachiopod.s ((pv. ), but now 
rarely u.sed. 

Conchoid (Cl'., ‘sliell-like,’ from the shape), a 
plane curve invented to solve the problem of tri- 
secting a plane angle, doubling the cube, &c. 
Given any straight line and a point without it, we 
can descrilie two oonipanion cvirves which are dis- 
.siinilnr, but have the straight line as their common 
xV.symptote (ij.v.) between them, Tims both 
branclie.s extend in either direction to infinity, .and 
can never meet though continually aiiproachiim 
each other. The conchoid is ohviouslj' symmetrical 
with respect to the straight line drawn perpendicular 
to the given line from the given point. Tiiia curve 
has been utilised in aroliitecture to give a waving 
outline to tapering columns. Through A the fixed 



point draw any lino ADE, meaniive DE and DE' 
each = EC, then E and E' trace the two branche.s 
of the conchoid. IVlioii BC = BA, tliere is a cusp 
at A ; when I3C is ^'reatev than BA, the inferior 
brancli has a Ino]) ns in the Ilguro. 

Concliology, that branch of natural history 
which deals with the .shells of molluscs. From the 
time of Aristotle the beauty and variety of the.se 
structures have made them favourite objects of 
study, and few zoological subfeota have excited so 
much popular enthusiasm. The study often ho- 
carae unscientific, and sometimes a craze, as ivlieii 
extravagant sums were paid for rare forms of no 
particular beauty or interest. Since the shells are 
only external coverings, and were seldom considered 
in relation to tlieir tenants, or in connection with 
the internal and external influenoe.s to which they 
owe their shapes, concliology ha.s been somewhat 
barren of scientille results. It is, however, piossible 
that with the aecumulatioii of knowdedge in regard 
to the constitution and conditions of molluscs, the 
study of their shells may come to have fresh 
Boientific interest and dignity. See Bivalves, 
iMollusca, Shells, &c. 

Concierge is the French name for a door- 
keeper or janitor of a house, liotel, or public 
edihee. In French town.s, where a large piortion 
of the population lives in flats, the common door 
h 5 r ivhich many lioiisehohls have access to their 
several tenements is very usually under the charge 
of a concierge, who exercises a general supervision 
over all who pass liis conciergone. The ancient 
Paris prison, known as the Conciergeiie, is still 
standing ; though Marie Antoinette’s cell, con- 
verted in 181 6 into a chapel, was destroyed by the 
Conininnists in 1871. 

Conclave (Lat.), the place where the cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church assemble in private 
for the choice of a p)ope, or that assembly itself. 
See Pope. 

Concord* capital of New Hampsliire, U.8,, on 
tbe Merrimao River, 73 miles NNW. of Boston by 


rail. It extenils two miles along the river, with 
wide streets, and contains a tine granite state- 
house and other public buildings. Its cpiarries of 
white granite are celebrated ; and with abundant 
water-power, it lia.s maniif.acture.s of cotton, woollen, 
leather, and wooden good.s, machinery, caniage.s, 
organs, Ac. Pop. (1870) 12,241 ; (ISSO) 13,843. 

Concord, a town of Massachusetts, in the 
county of Middlesex, 23 miles hy rail NM^. of 
Boston. It is the seat of a large jirison and 
reformatory. As early a.s 17(5“ the people of 
Concord opposed tlie mea.snre.s of the British 
government, and in tbe revolutionary war a .skir- 
mish took place here, 19tb April 177o. The id.aee 
is notable a.s having been the home of Emer.son, 
Hitwtliorne, Thoreait, and other men of letters. 
Pop. (1880) 3922 : (188o) 3727. 

Concord, in Mu&ie, is a combin.atiou of note.s 
which .satl.slies the ear, without reipiiring any 
otliens to follow — e.g. the ooimiion eliord, or com- 
hination of a note with it.s perfect fifth and m.ajor 
or minor third. Bee itu.sic. 

Concordance ( Low Lat. concordantia), origin- 
.ally a system of harmonising things that differ or 
appear to differ. Tims there is a concordance of 
Uie tlregoiian .and Julian calendars, and of pa.s,s- 
age.s in the Bible that do not .seem to agree. Sub.se- 
r[uently it came to be used for a book arranged .so 
as to form an aliihabetical index of all passages, or 
at least of all the more iiiiiiortant words in any 
work. For writings of universal import, from 
which pns.sages are contiim.ally being adduced to 
piove or srr))port principles affecting mir daily life 
and action, .such a haudbook is iiidispeusable. 
The necessity of a concordance for the Bible seems 
to have been felt at an early i)eriofl. The first 
regular concordance of the Vulgate wa.s made about 
1244 by Hugo da Saneto Caro, with the a.ssi.siance 
of many other Dominican niouk.H. Tlii-s work was 
free iieiitly printed (e.g. Lyons, 1340, 1651), and led 
to Hugo’s (livision of the Bible into chapters being 
univei.sally adopted. Amended editions were pre- 
pared by Avlotto de Prato (about 1290), and (in 
the 14tli century) by Konrad of Halberstadt. Con- 
cordances to the ‘VTilgate were published at Basel in 
LiSl and 1501, hy Rob. Btephanus (Paris, 1533), bj* 
Fr. Luca.s (Antweip, 1617), and by tbe Abbe F. P. 
Dutripon (Pari.s, 1838). A Greek concordance 
of the New Testament and Septuagint wa,s pre- 
pared by Euthalios of Rhodes about the year 1300, 
but has been lost. Concordances of the Beptuagiut 
were compiiledby Conrad Kircher (Frankfort, 2 vols. 
1607), by Abraliam Fromm (2 vols. Amsterdam, 
1718) and by Dr Halcli (6 parts, 1889-92). Xystins 
Betuleius published in 1540 tlie first printed con- 
cordance of the Greek New Testament, which was 
republished and iimeuded hy Stephens (Paris, 1594 i 
Geneva, 1600). A better concordance wa.s compiled 
by Erasimm Schmidt (1638), whose work, as rei’ised 
and enlarged hy Brader ( 1842 ; new ed. 1880 ), is now 
of stamlanl value. An abridgment was issued by 
Schmoller (1869). The first Hebrew concordance 
was drawn up liy Rabbi Isaac Nathan aiiout 1438, 
and bj' Johann Buxtorf (edited hy his son Johann 
Buxtorf, Basel, 1032). On the work of Buxtorf the 
later concordances of J. Ftirst (1840), Bernhard Bar 
(1861 ct scq.), ajid Davidson (Lond. 1876) are based. 
The chief concordances for Luther’s Bible are those 
of Lankisch (1718), Buchner (1740 ; 17th ed. 1885), 
Beck ( 1770 ), MTchmann ( 1782 ), Schott (1827 ), Hautf 
(1828), Bernhard (1830). The first concordance of 
the New Testament in English was by Thomas 
Gyhson (Lontl. 1533), and of the whole Bible in 
English by John Marbek ( 1650 ). The best known of 
the numerous concordances for the authorised Eng- 
lish version of the Bible was compiled by Alexander 
Cniden, and first published in 1737 (3d ed. witli his 
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last corrections, ITIi!)) j Ur Robert Yomif'’b (1880- 
81) are also much used. Tlie liiiyUshitiunf: Hebrew 
and Greek Conrordunces (1860) de.serve mention. 
CrutweU’.s Concordanre of Parallels dates from 1790. 
The first concouhaiice of tlie Koian appeared at 
Calcutta in IHll. Tlii.s i.s superseded by that of 
Gustav Fliigel ( 1812). Tlie Complete Conrordance 
to Shakespeare, coiuiuled hy hlr.s Co^vdeIl Clarke 
( 1845 ; new ed. Loud. 1881 ), is invaluable. Con- 
cordances have also been prepared to Pope, Milton, 
Corvper, Temiy.snn, Dante, Chaucer, and Shelley. 

CoilCOrdilt ( Lat, concordat a 1 ) 1 , ‘ a thing agi-eed 
upon'), though .sometime.^ used of secular treatie.s, 
i.s generally employed to denote an agreement made 
between tlie pope, as the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and a secular gor’eriiment, on 
matters which conceru the interests of its Roman 
Catholic subjects. Such concordats may take 
either of two forms. The pope may, after con- 
sultation with the government in question, issue 
a hull regulating the alfairs of the Roman Catholic 
Churcli m the country, the contents of the .said 
hull lieing aftei'ward.s ratified liy the government 
and ineorjiorated in tlie law of the land. Ur again, 
a formal treaty may he drawn uji and .signed hy 
ilenipotentiarias on both .sides. I'ariou.s theories 
lave been held on the obligation of .such contracts. 
Secular juri.sts liai'c denied that they impose any 
real obligation on the state, which may annul them 
at pleasure. EKtrcme Ultraiuontaues, on the other 
hand, have regarded concordats as privileges which 
the pope grants for the time without entering into 
any contract properly so called, while the more 
moderate of Roman canonists recognise a contract 
binding both sides. A.s a matter of fact, no modern 
government can engage that it,s stipulations with 
tiie pope will he respected hy its suceessoi's in 
office. Tliu.s the Austrian concordat wa.s seenred 
hy the clerical party in 1853 ami swept away by 
their opponents in 1870. The famous and more 
enduring concordat hy which the c.luirch in France 
was re-established after the Revolution was con- 
cluded hy Napoleon (as first consul) and Vius VII. 
in 1801. 

CoilCOl'dini a town of the Argentine state of 
Entre Rios, on tlioXTrugnay, 302 mile.s N. of Buenos 
Ayre.s hy river. It has a onstom-hou.se, and a 
I'ivor-trade exceeded only h_v that of Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario. There i.s a raihvay to hlonte Caseius 
(103 miles), and others to Uruguay and Corrientes 
are being built. Pop. 10,000. 

Concordiic Formula. See AuG.si!uiiG Con- 
FE.SSION, COXrESSIOtf.S. 

Concrete. There is hut little difference be- 
tween concrete and coarse mortar. The mortar used 
in the masonry of castles and churches erected 
during the middle ages is in fact a concrete with 
small pebbles instead of the larger ones used in 
modern concrete. Any mixture of lime, .sand, and 
water, with broken stones or hrick.s, hits of .slag, 
gravel, or other hard material, is called a concrete. 
The hard luinp.s ai e termed the age/rajatc, and the 
mortar in winch they are embedded is called tlie 
matrix. The mixture varie.s with the nature and 
quality of the materials, hut it often con.slsts of 1 
part of quicklime, 2 of sand, and 5 of gravel. It is 
better to use such a material as broken .stone rather 
than water-rolled gravel, which has often too smooth 
a surface. Lime concrete, as tlie kind above de- 
scribed may be termed, is used principally for founda- 
tions, that is, a thick bed of it is formed below the 
lowest course of stones or bricks in walls, in cases 
wbeve the ground itself is not sufficiently linn and 
solid. Not unfrequently, in .some conn trie,s, walls 
themselves are formed of concrete, by laying a foot 
or two of it in height at a time between board.s, and 
giving it some time to Jiarden. It then forms an 


artificial stone. Otlier method.s of huihlim.- walls 
of concrete are in use (.see Building). 

Portland cement concrete i.s made either hy 
lui.xing it with gravel alone, or more gener.alli- by 
using the cement along with .sand and broken 
.stone.s. The concrete u.sed at Puitland Breakwater 
Fort and at Cork Harbour have nearly the same 
eompo.sition. The cubic yard of it at the former 
place was made hy using of Poi'tlnud cement 5 
cubic feet, of sand 10 cubic feet, and of Ijrnken 
stones (not more than 3t-inch gauge) 28 cubic feet, 
along with 23J g.allons of water. A concrete uith 
tbe.se materials in iiineb the .same proportion lias 
been n.sed at other place.s, but different projiortion.s 
are also employed. Portland cement being tlie 
binding material in tlii.s concrete, the question 
arises whether tlieie i.s .sufficient experience of its 
durability, especially where it is exposed to the 
action of sea-water, to warrant its employment in 
structural works of great or even of moderate size. 
See Cement, 

Concrete made of the hydraulic lime from Tell 
in France, which contains 06 per cent, of silicate 
of lime, ha.s been employed in the coiistruotion of 
breakwaters and similar work.s at Cherbourg, 
Mansoille.s, and other place.s. The Teil hydraulic 
lime is one of the .strongest Icnown, and the con- 
crete made U'itli it has resisted the action of ,sea- 
ivater for many yeans. Clrilinary lime concrete does 
not set under water. 

A concrete is made of Imiken stones and tar, al lout 
12 gallons of the latter being used for every culiic 
yard of concrete. Bitumen or asphalt is better 
than gas-tar for this purpose, and either may lie 
hardened by the introduction of dried and pounded 
lime, clay, or brick-dust. Tlie m.ateiials .should be 
lieated before being mixed with the tar or bitumen. 
For backing aimour-jilates in forts a concrete of 
cast-iron turnings, asphalt, and pitch has been 
used. Gravel mixed M’itli ratlier more than a 
thirtieth part, hy bulk, of iron borings, wa.s suc- 
ce.sHfully u.sed as a concrete at iStranmer pier. 

Concrete, a term in logic opposed to abstract. 
A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it 
exists in nature, invested rvith all its qualities, ns 
any particular flower, leaf, or tree ; an abstract 
notion is the notion of any attribute of that llower, 
leaf, or tree, such as its colour, form, or height ; 
qualities which may be thought of independently 
of the objects in which they inhere, though they 
cannot so exist. — The abstract method of handling 
a subject is adajited to speculation and reasoning ; 
tlie concrete, to poetic effect and impressive illus- 
tration. 

♦lOllcretiOH, in Medicine, a formation of solid 
unorganised masses within the body, either by 
cliemieal precipitation from the fluids, or by the 
accidental aggregation of solids introduced into 
the sy.stem from without. In the former case, a 
concretion is termed a Calculus (q.v. ); in the 
latter, the concretion may be eitiier wholly coni- 
)o.sed of solids foreign to the body, or tbe.se may 
)e mingled ufith the elements of the seeretion.s, as 
■with mucus, or calculous matter. Thu.s beans, 
peas, needle,s, &c., introduced into the oavitie.s of 
the body, have become the nuclei of concretions, 
by attracting around them mucus, or crystalline 
deposits from the urine. The most remarkable 
forms of concretion, however, are perhaps tliose 
formed in the stomaob and intestines of man and 
the lower animals, from the more solid and indi- 
gestible parts of the food, or of substances impro- 
perly swallowed. Thus, young ■women have been 
known to acquire the Iiahit of swallorving their 
own hair to a great extent ; and very large con- 
cretions have been thus formed, which have proved 
fatal, by obstructing the pas.sage of food. The 
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use of oatmeni iii large Juiiianit lias also been foinwl 
to lead to concretions,, especially wlieii eaten eoaisely 
ground and unboiled ; snoli concretions iiave coiii- 
monlj' been found in tire intestines. Tbe excessive 
domestic rise of nnigiie.sia in the solid form as a 
laxatis'e has been known to have a similar etlect. 
In certain animals, intestinal concretion.s are not 
uneoniiiion, and grow to an iinmense .size ; they 
used to be greatly piized as antidotes, and were 
used in medicine under the name of Ber-oars 
(q.T. ). In certain forms of morbid dei)OHit.s, .such 
as iibvous tumours (see Tfijiouii), and in Tubercle 
{q.v.], coucvetioiifi not unfreqnently form; they 
.are for the mo.st part composed of pho.splifite 
of lime. 

Concretionary Struetnre is a comliiion 
in rocks produced by niolueular aggreg.ation .sub- 
sequent to tlie deposition of the strata, whereby 
the material of the rock i.s funned into spjhernles or 
balls, as in the conoretiqns of magnesiau liine.stone 
.and tlie stiuiewhat similar structures occasionally 
seen in certain tnlis .and ery.stalline igneons rocks. 
Conci'ctiu>is are nndule.s, balks, or irregular iua.s,se.s 
of various kinds which occur scattered throngh the 
body of a rock, and consist of miiu'r.al matter which 
wa.s formerly diliuseil through the material of the 
rock. iSome of the.se cnueretioiis are cryfilalline, as 
gypsum in clay ; others may bo spherical, and have 
an internal r.ailiating structure, a.s iron-pyrite in 
shale. Ji'antasticiilly shaped c<mcretioiis are not 
uncommon in certain fnio clays ; such are the ‘ fairy- 
stones ’ of the country people here, and the ‘kiss- 
puppen’ of trunnany. 

ConcilJ>ilia45'ei tlia state of colnibilation of a 
man and ■vvomah wiUiont the sanction of a for- 
mally log.al marriage. Wo iind examples in the 
Old Te.stament, slimving that it wa.s nerjni.s.sible 
as a relief from a ohildless marriag's. The Roman 
conciibiuntiis was a iiermanout relation afford- 
ing freedom from many of the seveic marriage 
re.striotions of the oii’il law. It was a perfectly 
respeciahle arraiigomoiit, and the woman bad a 
footing in latsq altliongli a less dignified position 
socially than a wife. The offspring, called natural 
children, came to have liniite<l i-ighl.s of .succession, 
and could be completely legitimated by .snbsequeut 
nianiage. Augustus,' with a view to promote 
regular marriage'., and check the growriiig licen- 
tkmsneBs, enacted a comprehensive marriage-law 
{Lck Julia ct Frqnn Ptwpn:a], which confined cou- 
cuhinage to women of low r.ank or wiio liad lo.st 
their station. ChriHti.anity required the complete 
sanctity of luaiTiage, althougdi tlie civil law long 
continued to tolerate sejr.ar.ation at pleasure. In 
tJie eastern emjiire ctmonhiu.ago was entirely pro- 
liibilod by the Emperor Loo. The ancient lawas of 
the Germans recognised, along with regular 
marriage, a similar infui'm<al connection of the 
sexes still not unknown as Morgan.atic Marriage 
(q.v.). The barvugcinia of medieval Spain and the 
hand-fasting of our own anco.-^tors were merely 
forma of concubinage. See CEblB-lcr and M.\it- 
ni.WiE. 

CoilCUVrent is a technical term for the per.son 
who .accompanies a slieriirs olHoer as witness or 
assistiant. 

Concnssioji of the Brain, in hledicine, is 
one form of Shock (q.v.) —that, namely, where the 
syn)}itom.s are due to an injury which has shaken 
or 3aiTed the brain, and stunned the p.atient, 
without ju'odueing any mechanical iiijuiy, so far 
as can he ascertained, to the brain or .skull. It 
is generally Irelieved that concussion alone can 
produce severe symptom.s and even death, though 
conclnsive proof of this has not yet been given. It 
is apt to occur from a severe blow or fall on the 
head, from railway accidents, &c. The symptoms 
130 


.ire tliO.se which characteri.se .shock — pale and colit 
skin, feeble pulse and respiration, with the 
addition of unconsciousne.ss. This condition mar 
hast a few minutes, and be follmred by i',a]iid 
recovery, or may terminate in death. But in riio-t 
cases it is .succeeded i)y a period of reaction after 
an hour or more (often nsheveil in by vomiting, 
which is tliHS a fiivoiir.able symptom ), U’hen the 
skill becomes warmer, the pulse stronger, and con- 
sciousness gradually retnnis. During re.action, 
eonge.stimi or inllammation of tbe brain is apt to 
occur. Recovery is usually complete j hut .some- 
time.s loss of memory, weakening of mentii! power, 
uiuliie c.xcitahility, or .some oilier sign of impair- 
ment of the nervous mechanism, renuains for a long 
time or even permanently. 

In I'egard to treatment, the p.atient .should as 
quickly fts pos.sible be pul to bed in a u'cll-aired 
room, with w.arm bottles or blankets applied to the 
body and liuiUs, and should have injuries to other 
parts attended to; but beyond this, the Ic.s.s be i.s 
interfered with tlio hetler. In particular, brandy 
and other stiiimlants should on no account be 
given, except by medical direction ; for tlmugli 
occa.siona!ly neeess.ary, they do much move harm 
than good in the great majority of cases. During 
the period of reaction the patient must he kept 
veiy quiet ; and for some day.s at lea.st after 
.app.arent recoi'ciy he must -alsstain from alcohol 
aud other cause.s* of excitement, ami from mental 
e.xertion. 

CONCU.S.SIOM OF THE Sl'INAL CoiiD is clue tO 
similar cans?.? acting upon the vertebral column 
instead of the head. The .symptoms vary much 
I with the site .and severity of the injury. In ip.any 
ea.ses they are altogetlier absent nr quite Itivial at 
first, and only attract attention after some hQur.s or 
days have elap,sed ; yet, and probably for this very 
reii.soii, the injury not being treated at first, _ serioms 
after-effects are much more common tlian in oases 
of concussion of the brain. Here also, however, 
complete recovery is the rule. The treatment 
must be in the first instance the same as in 
ooncuasion of the brain. 

Concuesiou of the spinal cord has ^ attracted 
.special attention in recent timc.s owing to it.s 
frequent occurrence as a result of railway accidents, 
The slow and insidious nature of the ayniptonis 
|)re.sented by many such case.s, and the difficulty of 
deciding whether those symptoms are real, .ami 
whether they have resulted from the allegerl 
injury, have given rise to nracli litig.ation with 
respe'et to damages. The subject is very fully 
treateil by Riichsen, Concussion of tko Spmc, i'C. 
(Loud. 187.^). 

Coildti, in the French department of Nord, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Haine and Solieldt, 
7 miles NNE. of Valenciennes by rail, is a 
fortress of the third r.ank, and gives name to the 
faiuoms feniily. Fop. 4067.— CondS-SUR-Noiubat, 
a town in tlie department of Calvados, 23 miles 
SSW. of Caen by rail. Pop. 6590. 

Louts 1. m Boubdos, Phihcb be, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
N.avarre, wms born 7th May 15,30,^ representative 
of an ancicnl and famous r.ace taking their name 
from the town of Cond6. During tbe wars between 
Henry II. and Spain, Coiidc distinguished liimself 
by hi's gallantry, winning especial honour^ at the 
siege of Metz, the Inattle of St Quentin, and 
the capture of Calais from the Euglksli — the chief 
military event,? of the time. On the accession 
of Francis 11. (1659), the family of the Guises 
became all-powerful in tlie state, and Condo 
and bis hrotlier Antony, partly from joalqu-sy 
of the Guises, and partly from sincere religious 
conviction, joined the Huguenots, who rvere now 
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struggling for legal recognition. To destroy the 
power of tlie Guises, and fnrther the interests 
of the Huguenots, Conde was. induced to join 
the Conspiracy of Ainhoise (1500). The plot mis- 
carried, and Condii escaped execution only hy 
the death of the king, which by necessitating the 
regency of the queen-motUei , Catharine de Medicis, 
the hitter enemy of tlie Guises, changed the policy 
of the country. Concessions were now granted to 
the Huguenots, and Conde w'as made governor of 
Picardy. The massacre of Huguenots at Vassy hy 
Guise '(1562), however, led to the first civil war, 
and Conde and Coligny gathered an army of 
Huguenots. At the battle of Hreux, Conde was 
defeated and taken prisoner, but the assassination 
of Guise soon afterwards made possible the Pacifi- 
cation of Aiuhoise (1563), hy which Conde was 
released, and the Huguenots were granted liberty 
of worship. This concession being gradually with- 
drawn hy Catharine de Medicts, the second 
Humienot war broke out in 1567. In the south 
of Franca Conde had coins struck with the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ Louis XIIL, flr.st Christian king of Fiance.’ 
But at the battle of Jarnac ( 1569 ) Conde was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and immediately after 
his surrender, shot dead hy Ids hittorest enemy, the 
Baron de Montesquieu. Conde was n brave leader, 
and o.xceedingly popular witli his soldiers, Imt lie 
had neither tlie lofty cliaracter nor tlie genius of 
his lirotliur Huguenot, Admiral Coligny. 

Coii<l<5, Louiis II, DE Bourbon, Prince of, 
known as ' the Great Conde,’ was horn Seiiteiuher 
8, 1621. Carefully educated hy the Jesuits in their 
college at Bonrges, Conde acquired a taste for litera- 
ture, whieh he retained all tfirongh his life. In his 
seventeenth year lie was introduced at court, and 
the year following was intnisted by his father with 
his government of Burgundy, I^y his marriage, 
muon against his will, to the niece of Eichelieu, lie 
gained the support of that niiiiister, and for a time 
of Eichelieu’s successor, Mazariii. At this period 
the Thirty Years' M'ar was still raging, and since 
1633 France liad been engaged in a protracted 
struggle with Spain. In 1643, when he was only 
twenty-two, Conde was appointed to tlie chief com- 
mand of the French forces, and in his first caiii- 

E aign defeated the Spaniards at Kocroi in tlie most 
rilliant of all his victories. A.s for more than a 
century tlie Spanish annie.s had been deemed all 
but invincible, this victory placed Condo at once in 
the firet r.ank of ooiiiniaiiders. In 1644, with his 
great rival Tnrenne as liis subordinate, in a series 
of engagements lie inflicted at Freibonrg a severe 
check on tlie Bavarian general, Mercy ; and in the 
following year again defeated the same general at 
Noi'dlingen. These succe.s,ses were gained at an 
immen.se co.st of life, and in the matter of strategical 
skill have been disapproved hy Hub.sequent military 
authorities. By the death of his father in 1646, 
Conde, who had hitherto been known as the Due 
d’Engliien, became the liead of the house, and was 
thencefortli addressed as Monsieur le Prince. The 
capture of Dunkirk in 1646, and a great victory at 
Lens in 1 648, in which the famous Spanish infantry 
were again completely beaten, were the otlier 
achievements of Conde during this the linst period 
of Ills career. The war of the Fronde, oce.asioned 
by the quarrels of tlie court and the parliament, 
had now broken out, and Conde was required to 
support the power of the queen and Mazarin. With 
the aid of Condd the court party came to teniis 
with the Fronde; hut Conde himself, who after 
this service expected to he chief in the state, gave 
such offence to the queen and Mazarin hy his 
aiTogant conduct, tliat the,y had himself and his 
brothers arrested and imprisoned for a year at 
Vinc6nne.s, a proceeding ^proved alike by the 
Fronde and the people of Paris. Popular feeling, 


however, soon changed in his favour, and grew so 
strong against jMazarin that he was foiced to leave 
Paris ami set Conde at liberty. But Mazariii's 
power ov'er the queen was still absolute, and Conde, 
Ilisaiipointed once inoie in his ambition, and llnding 
the queen, Fronde, and people once more all again.st 
him, retired to Guienne, and raised an army on the 
plea of rescuing the young king, Louis Xi'V., from 
had advisers. Thus began what is known as the 
third war of the F'ronde. At Bleneau he defeated the 
royal troops, hut was at length forced hy Tnrenne 
to make for Paiis. Here in the Faubourg St 
Antoine lie sustained a defeat which deprived him 
of all hope of ultimate success, and a peace was 
concluded in 1653. The terms of tliis peace, 
however, were such as Conde would not accept, 
ami deprived of all support in France, he went 
over to ripain, and for six yeans .served in all 
the campaigns against his country. Hampered 
in his action hy the Spanish generals, he could 
cU'ect little against the strategy of Tnrenne. The 
battle of the Diine.s, near Dunkirk, where Tnrenne, 
aided hy 6000 of Croiuweir,s Ironsides, inllicted 
•a severe defeat on the Spaniards, put an end to 
the war. At the peace of the Pyrenee.s (1660) 
which followed, it was said that the affairs of Conde 
were more diflicnlt to .settle than those of Europe. 
So formidable was he deemed, that the young king 
found it advisable to lestoro him to all his honours 
and estates, and ei'cn to liis governinent of Bur- 
gundy. Eetiring to hi.s estate at Chantilly, Conde 
remained here till his services were required in 
another war between France and Spain, v'hen at his 
suggestion and hy his action, Franolie Comtd was 
overrun and conquered (1668). The next year, on 
the resignation of Casiinir, king of Poland, Cond6 
would probably liave been chosen his siicoes.sor Imt 
for tlie jealousy of Loni.«. In 1074 lie fought his 
last battle. This was at Senelt'e in Holland, n-liore 
he had for his opponent 'William, l‘rinoe of (Jninge. 
The battle lasted seventeen hours, and both sides 
claimed the victory. On the death of Tnrenne in 
1675, Conde succeeded him in the command of the 
army on the Ehine, but liis health was now such as 
to render him unlit for active service. Eetiring 
again to Chantilly, lie lived there till his death on 
1 1 til December 1686, associating nnicli with tlie great 
men of letters of the period, Moliere, Eacine, Boileau, 
and La Brnyere, Cond6 had all his life been notoil 
as a scofl'er at religion, hut the year before liis deatli 
he publicly announced his conversion. He took 
e.special jileasure in tlie society of Bo.ssuet, whose 
oration on his deatli, regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of Frencli literature, lias served ever since to 
throw a deceptive lustre round the name of Coiidd. 
He had no political genius, and even as a 
commander lie owed his successes more to the iiery 
energy of his character than to sheer military 
talent. There is no ground to suppose that in his 
public career lie was influenced hy any other 
motive than .selfish ambition; and in his private 
character, thongli he could on occasion disjilay a 
certain magnanimity, he was in intense degree 
self-willed and overhearing. "Vl^lien all deductions 
have been made, howei^er, Conde still remains in 
the first rank of the Frenchmen of his century. 

Seo Mahon’s Life of CondS, Fitzpatrick’s The Great 
Condi and the Period of the Fronde; Histoire dea Princes 
de Condi, by the Duo d’Auinale; also the various 
Minwires of the period, such na those of Cardinal de 
Retz, Madame de Motteville, &o. 

Coiulenscr is an apparatus in which aqueous 
or other water is condensed into a liquid form 
either hy the introduction of cold water, as in the 
condensing Steam-engine (q.v.), or as in di.slilla- 
tion, hy placing the condenser in another vessel, 
through which a current of cold water passes. 
"VlBien the water-siiqiply is deficient at sea or on the 
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coast, fccilt watei' way lie ili&tilled ami coiiden'-eil. 
,See Difc-TiLl-ATiox. Cl.vs. 

Thb Electrio Condenser is an apparatus con- 
sisting essentially of two parallel conducting plates, 
separated by a layer of non-conducting material or 
dielectric, employed to recei\'e and retain quantities 
of electricity greater tlian either or both of the 
plates would do alone. Tlie simplest and typical 
foi'iu of condenser is that wliich was first used hy 
Franklin. It is simply a sheet of glass, C (see 
fig.), both sides of which, e.'tcepting a margin at 
the edges, are coveve<l with tinfoil, 
A and B. To charge such a con- 
den.ser, one of the .slieets of tinfoil, 
,say B, Is eonneoted with the ground, 
E'( either hy some metallic connec- 
tion or liy heing placed on the hand 
of the experimenter), while the 

sheet, A, remains insulated. If A 
be now charged u'ith electricity, 

positive for e.xample, a negative 
charge is iiulneed on tliat .side of B 
nearer A, while an equal quantity 
passes to the ground. Increasing 
the charge in A induces a corre- 
sponding increase in B. This pro- 
cess, although hy means of it large 
quantities of electricity may be 
, accunmlated, cannot go on inde- 

\b finitely; for on reaching a ecitain 

limit, depending on the dimension, 
&o. of the apparatus, the irature of the dielectric 
used, and the dilt’ei'oucc of potential of the two con- 
ducting plates, eitlicr a disi'iqiiiva disdianje (see 
EleCTBICITY) takc.s place, or the ohargo passes oil 
tlirouglr the insulating .suppoi-t.s of tlie condenser. 

All the various forms of coudonsera satisfy the 
definition given alrove. One rrselul forin is that in 
which the two oonductiug plates are fixed on the 
ends of brass rods which pass tlirouglr brass knobs 
on the tops of two glass pillar.s, the dielectric in 
this ease being air. The more oomnion form, liow- 
ever, is the Leyden Jar (q.v.). Another is made 
up of sheets of tinfoil and paraltiued pajier, 
placed alternately in layers ; the first, third, fifth, 
&C. sheets of tiiiioil are connected to one terminal, 
and the second, fourth, si.xtli, &c. to another. 

The capadtij of a condenser is defined to he that 
quantity of electricity with u'hich one phatc must 
he clini’ged in order to riii.se its potential hy one 
unit. It can be shown that, in the case of con- 
denser's of the Leyden jar form, the capacity is 
numerically erpial to the product of the outer and 
inner radii of the coating, divided by the difierence 
of the radii— i.e. is greater as that difTorence is 
less. Hence the thinner (within certain limits) 
the glass between the tiro coatiirg.s of .such a con- 
denser, the greater is its capacity. 

CondesceiKleilCe, in tlie judicial procedure 
of Scotland, is an articulate statement annexed to 
a summons, setting forth the allegations in fact 
u]ion whioli an action is founded. 


Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de M.s.bly de, 

philosojihev, was Irorn of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th September 1715. His life was uneventful. As 
a ehild hia delicate health delayed his progress in 
education; hut in youth he numbered among his 
fi'iends Rousseau, Diderot, Dnclos, &o. Many of 
his works were composed for his pupil, the Duke 
of Panna, grandson of Louis XIV. ; and lie was 
titular Abb6 de Mureaux. He was chosen a 
meraiier of the French Academy of Sciences in 
1768. He died on his estate of Flux, near Bean- 
gency, on August 3, 1780. 

A great part of the Essai sur I’Origine des Coii- 
naissaiiees Humaines (1740), and nearly all the 
TrciiU des Systdmes (1749), are occupied witli a 


poleiuic again‘-t innate idea'- and abstiact sy.steiii- 
tie e.xpouiids hi.s analytic method in the Lonitjiu 
(17S0) and the Art dc llaisonncr (part of the Cotirs 
d’ Etudes, in 13 vols. 1755). The Lauym des Cul- 
culs appeared in 1798. 

In tlie Tnitte des Seiiscdious, Condillac n^e-- hi.s 
analytic method to .‘^olve the problem of the oiigin 
of our ideas and the formation of the menial 
faculties. He divided philosophical systems into 
three cla'-ses — (1) Abstiaet systems, (2) hypothecs, 
(3) the ‘ tiue ’ system of Locke, whioh lests on the 
facts of experience. But in confounding .sensation 
and perception, and endeavouring to base all 
thought on sensation, he departed from Locke, 
and became the founder of Sensationalism. To 
Condillac all reasoning is only a variation of the 
form of expression. lie hekl that all ideas and 
mental operations are only transforination.s of 
sensation. So he ivas compelled to put into the 
primary sensation all tliat he sought to develop 
out of It. His enrion.s device of the statue, gradu- 
ally endowed with the vaiious senses .and menial 
faculties, was for the purpose of isolating sensa- 
tions. He substituted for the Cartesian test of 
truth his own criterion of identity. He reengni'-ud 
tlivee kinds of evidence — of fact, of feeling, and of 
reason ; and he aflirnied that the same method of 
analysis is common to all the science.s. Unlike 
his scholars .and followers, the enoyclopiedist.s 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Holbach, Condillac was not 
a materialist. 

Ec Commerce ct Ic Gouvernement, published in 
1776, treats economy as the science of exchanges, 
,antl li.as much iiiihienced later eeonomist.s. Con- 
dillac wa.s a strong btdievor in Free Ti'ade. The 
first of .several editions of his (Eitrrcs CoiiipUlcs 
appeared in 1708. See monographs hy Eohert 
(Paris, 1800) and Rethori (1864), and Lewes's 
Historn of Pln'lusopfii/. 

Coiulillicnts, or seasoning agents, are thrjse 
substances wliich are employed at table for the 
purpose of imparting a flavour or seasoning to the 
ordinary solid or liquid food. The principal condi- 
ments are saline sub-stances, such as ooinmon salt ; 
acidnlou.e bodies, such as acetic acid or vineg.ar ; 
oily comliment.s, such as butler and olive-nil ; 
saccharine .substances, such as sugar and honey ; 
and aromatic and pungent condiments, such .as 
mustard, ginger, pepper, and pickles. See 
DiETETir.S. 

CoiMlitioil means in law a declaration or pro- 
vision that upon the occurrence of .an uncertain 
event an obligation sliall come into force, or shall 
cease, or that the obligation shall not come into 
force until a certain event. Such conditions are 
knoivn respectively as precedent or subsequent, 
resolutive, and .susjiensive. ^ Physically impossible, 
and unlawful conditions in matters of contract 
annul the oblig.ation to which they are annexed, 
but in questions under settlemeuts and yills the 
opposite rule holds, and such conditions are igiiored. 
Condition, s in I'e.sti-aint of marriage are coubidered 
unlawful only where they are absolute and imposed 
on nereons otherwise entitled to succeed, A pole.s- 
tative condition is the technical nanie^ for a condi- 
tion in the power of one of the parties. It is an 
iuipovtaiit doctrine of contract law that if a debtor 
does anything to prevent the .acoomplishmeut of .a 
condition, he becomes liable a.s if tlie condition had 
occiu-red. Many most important conditions are 
merely implied — e.g. in a marine policy that the ship 
is seaworthy. In hankruptoy, dividends are set aside 
to meet conditional obligations. Again, in rales on 
credit, solvency is an implied condition, and where 
the buyer is declared insoh'ent, the seller may refu.se 
to proceed, A good instance of a suspensive condi- 
tion is that of sale on approbation, or on sale and 
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return. Tlie duotrino of condition in feudal grant‘5 
is in the law of Scotland very single. Apart from 
entails, rvliicli were autUoii-,ed hy statute, such con- 
dition.s must be intended to protect some valuable 
interest of the supeiior. ,Such are the claii8e.s of 
jjre-emption, the now obsolete clause prohibiting 
suliiiifeudation, clause.s to pre.serve the plan of a 
town, or to ])vevent nuisances. Probably a condition 
again.st ]mblic4ionse.s is valid, as in the case of the 
(Irangemouth feus by Lord Zetland. If properly 
iiiserted and recorded in the title.s, such elau.ses may 
entitle tlie .superiui' not merely to refuse an entry 
under the old larv, hut to reduce the vassal's title. 

Conditions of sale is the name n.sed in Envlmnl 
for what are called articles of rouj) in Scotland. 
These aie generally printed along with the iiarticn- 
laus of sale and diatriliuted among those attending 
the auction. They provide what sorb of title the 
pmchasev is to accept. Similarly, conditions are 
prefixed to catalogues of furniture and hooks. 

C'OlKlitioil, in Logic, denotes that which must 
jirecede the operation of a cause. It is not regarded 
as that wliioh produces an etfeet, hut as that which 
renders the production of one po.ssible — to some 
logicians, however, a distinction without a differ- 
ence. For instance, when an imine-ssioii is made 
on wax by a seal, the seal i.s said to he the cause; 
the softness or fluidity of the wax, a condition. 

The Philosophi/ nf the Omditiuned was a ^ihrase 
brought into use by Sir W. Hamilton to express 
the inability of the human miud to conceive or 
reason respecting the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Our thought, according to him, can only be of the 
relative and finite, of which the.se terms are hut 
the negations ; relativity and finitude are the con- 
ditions imder which the human intelligence oper- 
ates. _ In one of his dissertations on this, he 
criticised and endeavoured to refute the opposite 
position as maintained by Cousin— a modification 
of the previous doctrine of Schelling— that ‘the 
Unoonditioned, tlie Absolute, the Infinite, is iiiime- 
diately known in ormscioii.sne.s.s, and this by differ- 
ence, piniality, and relation.’ Dean MaiweX in hk 
Hampton Lectures ( IHiiS), brought Hamilton’s doc- 
trine into sjieolal iiroiniuence, and dwelt on the 
relativity of hwivledga as a great fundamental 
law of the Unman min'd. 

Coilditioiinl Illlinortality is a tenet held 
hy a Uieologioal school whicli denies the inherent 
immortality nf the soul, and the conseijuent doc- 
trines both of eternal misery and of Universalism 
((].v.), as contrary to the teaching.'s both of nature 
and revelation. Its advocates maintain that tlie 
Bible sets immortality before men a.s sonietliing to 
be sought after (Ilom. ii. 7), as a divine gift offered 
on certain conditions (Rom. vi. 23; Jolin, iii. 15, 
111), and as a matter of bnpe and iironiise in the 
pre.sent life (Titus, i. 2); that tliis iinniortality i.s 
not a present possession (Jvlark, s. 30), and is to be 
realised by the assumption of a spiritual body at the 
resiUTeetion of regenerate men from the dead'(Luke, 
XX. 33, ,30), an event .synchronous with the .second 
coming of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). Divine testi- 
mony, no less than experience, tliey say, declares 
unequivocally tliat man ha.s the same natural life 
a.s all other animals (Eccle.s. iii. 19), and only tliose 
who by faith and obedience are united to Christ 
have the promise of immortality. Tlie Calvinistic 
doctrine of eternal misery is untenalile, the pnnfah- 
nieut of sin being death or everlasting destruction, 
to be inflicted suhsequeiit to a judgment after the 
Lord returns (2 The.s.s. i. 9, 10). The dogma of 
Universalism, the only alternative to cndles.s tor- 
ment if the soul must live for ever, is also, they 
niaintain, unfounded, since the punialnnenl of sin 
(death) is said, to be everlasting, like the life which 
ia the reward of the righteous (Iilatt. xxv, 46). It 


is claimeil that a siiccoshion of eminent and jiiou, 
men have upheld tliis doctrine from apostolic time^ 
among whom may be mentioned Justin Martyi- 
Clement of Alexandria, Iremvus, Ac. 

Conditional im mortality Las received con.Riderahh 
imiralse in recent year.sfrom many alile and zealoiu 
advocates, notably the late William Leask, D.T)., 
editor of the Iluinbow, and llev. Edward 'SVhite. 
The Conditional Immortality Mission started in 
Britain in IHTS has dune much, by means of lectures, 
publications, and annual conferences field in varimi.s 
cities, to dis.seniiiiate this vieiv. It has an orgfin. 
The Bihlc Standard, puhlislied monthlj' hy the 
secretary. Dlany clmrche.s have been organised 
in Great Britain and its colonies, as well as in 
America, having conditional immortality ns part of 
their doctrinal basis. The best modern works on 
the subject are Life in Christ, by Edward White ; 
The Life Everlasting and 'The Unsjioakable Gift, 
by J. H. Pettingell ; Hades, by Henry Constable ; 
Duration and Nature of Future Punishment, bv 
the .same author. 

ClolldoilL a town in the Fjenoh department 
of tiers, pleasantly situated on a height above tlie 
confluence of the Baise and the Gfelo, 20 miles SW. 
of Agen by rail. It has one fine church, once a 
cathedral ; and was formerly the capital of the ex- 
tensive Gascon district of Oondomois, norv included 
in the departments of Landes and Lot-et-Garoniie. 
Bos.suet wa.s Bishop of Condom for a year (1GC9), 
Pop. 5070. 

€oii(loiiatiou, in tlie legal phraseology both of 
Great Britain and the LTiiited States, means for- 
giveness granted by the injured ftarty, and may he 
urged by the guilty party ns a defence against an 
action of divorce on the ground of adultery. See 
Divokce. 

Condor {Sarcorhuniphus condor or gryplnis), 
the great vulture of the Andes, one of the largest 
and most remarkable birds. Among the wide order 
of Aoeipitres, or Birds of Prey, the condor i.s tlie 
grandest repre.sentative of the family Catliartidie, 
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or New- World Vultures. These may be at once 
distinguished from Old-World forms by the ineom- 
pletenc.ss of the partition between the nostrils, hv 
having, to put it more plainly, ‘ a hole through 
their no.se.’ The beak is also constriotod at the 
end of the ‘cere,’ and the feathers have no ‘after- 
sliaft.' 

Among these New-World vultures, the condor is 
chief. 'Though its size and strength have been 
often e.xaggerated, this magiulicent bird is probably 
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tlie ]a,i-f;ebt of the I'lilluj’eK. The only rival wliieh 
eoiiUl dispute this claiiii is the fuuums Lumuieij^eier 
[ (rypwtnn harhuliis) of the Ali>h. Tlie male coiiitor 
jiia'y measure about 3i feet iu length, the female Ls 
sliglitly siualler. The expanse of each ^ving (said 
to he lo feet from tip to tip) is mine tliaii twice 
tile length. The general colour is hlarh with a 
steel-ldue bheeu, and some of the feather.s r'eige 
into gray ; there i.s a downy ivhite rulF round the 
dull-red naked neck. The young birds are covered 
witii whitish down. The beak is long, hooked at 
tlie apex, black' at the root, yellow at the point ami 
•on the sides. The liead is n.aked, and in the tmile 
bird beans a large llesliy comb. The eyes look Hide- 
ways ; the ‘ perforated ’ nose is characteristic of the 
family. Tlie voice is limited to a weak .sort of 
snorting. The feet ai e not well suited for graspiiig, 
tiie liiiKl-toc being very Hinall and hardly reaching 
the ground. The stories about condors lifting their 
piey in their feet from the ground are mythical. 
These hird.s have their central home in tlie Aiide.s, 
hut extend to some other mountainous parts of 
South America. They breed on the heights, laj’ing 
their two eggs on hare ledges in the montli.s of 
November and Deeomher; tlie j'ouiig are unalile 
to Hy for a whole year. They descend to the 
]daius to feed on cariioii, tearing carcasses with 
their .strong hills ; they may ahsn attack lambs and 
flalve.s, or several together may venture on an adult 
animal. Their liolduess and voracity seem to have 
been exaggerated. Their voracity is, however, 
great : Tsehudi mentions one iu conliiiement at 
Valparaiso, which ate 18 lb. of meat in a .single 
day, aud seemed on the morrow to ha\'o as good 
an appetite as usual. The ooudors have great 
powers of llight, and can soar to immense heights, 
till, in fact, they are lo.st in or far above the clouds. 
They are readily kept iu coufmuinent, and may he 
seen iu many zoological gardens. 

In the same genus is the rarer King of the Vul- 
ture.s {(S'. papu)y inhabiting the wooded plain.? of 
South and Central America. It is a smaller bird, 
reddisli'Yellow above, white beneath, with hluisli- 
gray rulf, black iiuills and tail. Its head and neck 
are covered with vaiiou.sly coloured roughnesses. 
It owes its name to the way in which it hul]ie.s 
other vultures. Closely allied is tlie 'I'lirkey Vul- 
ture [Catliurtas aura) of North America. Thm 
bird, u.seful as a oan-iou destroyer, i,s alicnit 2i feet 
in length, black in colour with a purplish sheen, 
well marked by its carmine and hluish-red head, 
llesliy neck, anti white feet. C, at rut us in another 
.specie.? from , South America. 

C'omlorcet, Jean Antoine Nicolas deCabi- 
TAT, MARtiuis DE, an eminent Frencli author, was 
horn, the son of a cavalry officer, in the little town 
of Eihemonfc, near St Quentin, in the department 
of Aisne, on September 17, 1743. In childhood 
he breathed the closest atmosphere of clerical 
and aiistoeratic exolusiveue.s.s, with the result of 
iiiakiiig him in after-years the enemy of all privi- 
lege. and a thoroughgoing sceptic. Coudorcet, 
after distinguishing himself in the Jesuit school at 
liheiins, began his mathematical studie.s at tlie 
age of thirteen, at the College of Navaire in Paris, 
liis success was rapid and brilliant ; and the high 
approval of Clairaut aud D'Alemhert determined 
ills future. Hi.s Essai stir In Calcul Integral 
(176S) obtained for him a seat in the Academy, 
and he became perpetual secretary in 1777. lie 
took an active part in the Encydopddie. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he made eloipienl 
speeches and wrote famous pamphlets on the 
popular side, was sent by Paris to the Le^lative 
Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 became president of 
the Assembly. He voted that the king shonM 
receive the most severe punishment except death, 
and as deputy for Aisne in the National Con- 


\eiition, lie voted nMially with the Giniudi--t“. 
-Accused and condemned by tlie extreme paity, lie 
found refuge iu the hoiuse of a generous lady, 
Vlailame Veruet, for eight moutli-s ; but driven to 
change Ids place of concealment, he was recognised 
and arrested. Imprisoned in the gaol of Bourg-la- 
Ileiiie on the 7th April 1794, he was found dead 
the next inorniiig, whether by di.sease or poi'.on 
was never known. 

His profefc.sioii of faith, in a letter to Turgot, 
which was written when he left college at seven 
teen yeais of age, lays &tre.s.s on moral sympathy 
as the source of all virtue. His constancy in moral 
principle was fitly associated with perfect consist- 
ency in polities. He raised a great commotion by 
his attempt to ap])!}' the calculus of probabilities 
ill the domain of jiirispiiulence, and of the moral 
and political sciences. In his Progris da VEspril 
Iliimain, written in hiding, he msisled on the 
justice and necessity of estahli.shing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
indiviiliials of both sexes, and proclaimed the 
iiideliiiite perfectibility of the human race. Com- 
plete editions of his works have been issued in 
1804 (21 vois.) and 1849 (12 vols., containing a 
liiogiuphy by Avago). See Morley’s Critical J/z's- 
rclUtnics, Comte’s Philosophic Positive, and Flint’s 
History of the Ph ilosophy of History. 

Coiulottie'vi (Lat. conducti, ‘hired’), the 
name given in the 14tli and 15tli centuries to the 
leadens of certain hands of ‘free lances’ or mili- 
tary adventurers wlio, for booty, oiiered their ser- 
vices to any jiarty iu any coiitest, and often prac- 
tised warfare on their own account purely for the 
sake of plunder. These mercenaries were called, 
into action by tlie endless feuds of the Italian states 
during the middle ages. Among the most cele- 
brated of their leadeis were Sir John Hawkwood at 
Florence (1890, originally an Essex tailor) ; Francis 
of Carmagnola (about 1412); and Franoi.s Sforza, 
wlio in 14S0 became Duke of Milan. The C'aiit- 
paynies Oraiulcs in France, during the 14th century, 
lusembled the bauds led by the Italian eondottieri. 
'I'hey originated iu the long bloody wars between 
France and England, did enormous mischief, and 
became iiowevfm enough to rout tlie king’s forces 
in 1361 ; but ultimately the Constable Du Guesclin 
per-snaded them to seelctlreir fortune in the Spani.sli 
service. 

CoiHliictivity. See Heat, Electmcity. 

Conductor, the director of the iiiodem or- 
chestra. Tlinugh from the earliest days of the 
orchestra abroad he has always performed his duty 
by beating time with the baton, the practice was 
unknown iu tliis country till introduced by Spohr 
iu 1820, at a coacevt of the Philharmonic Society of 
London. Previou.sly the orchestra wa.s kept together 
by tlie leader of tlie violiii.s, tlie conductor simply 
sitting at the harpsichord Or piano with the score 
before liim, ocoasionally putting in a few chords, or 
accompanying ; but tlie re, suit was clearly unsatis- 
factory, and the conducting stick had only to be 
introduced to gain general acceptance at once. The 
art of conducting as now practised requires so many 
qualifications that it may be considered ratlier as a 
Kpecial gift tlian an acquirement to bo learnt. But 
few eminent compoBem liave also distinguished 
theinselveR as conduotors. The greatest recent 
condiictorB are Costa, Von Biilow, and liichter. 

Conductors and Non-conductors of 
Electricity. When an electrified body la placed 
upon a metallic stand, so that it is in metallic con- 
nection with the eai'th, all traces of electrification 
diaappear ; hut if placed upon supports of glass or 
ebonite, its charge is still retained, the body then 
being said to be inmlated. In the former case, the 
eleotrio charge having passed to the giound through 
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till' mrtfillio snpiiort, tlie metal L teriiieil a eon- 
ih{( lor of electricity ; in the latter, the or 

ehonite is termetl a noti conductor or iHSulutuVt 
^hlce by its means tlie cliarye is prevented from 
leaving' the body. Tliis distinction is suiiiesvliat 
111 tilieml, since iio snhvtiince is kiioivn to ho eitliei 
a ijcifect conductor or an alisolnte insulator. The 
.nilistances in frequent use a.s conduetoi'.s and iion- 
cmiductors may he avranaed in the follmviiig order 
(It their coiiiUictivity, Ijcainniiig witli the liest ; 
Sihei, cnqiper, gold, brass, zinc, platinum, iron, 
tin, lead, mercury, German-.silver, graphite, red 
pho-plioi’U.s, miner, 'll acids, saline solutions, sea- 
M’ator, pure water, alcohol, wood, ice, vegetahle 
oils, lime, chtilk, camplior, pnvechun, wool, li.aii, 
sili,-, glass, wax, sulpimr, lesin, andier, g'utt,a-|)ercha, 
shellac, parallin, ebonite, .air and other gases. 

It is found that the efficiency of a non-conductor, 
wlicii used as an insul.ator in electrostatic experi- 
ments, depends very laigely on the state or its 
surface. In a damp atmosphere, glass becomes 
coated with a thin film of nioi.stiiie which consider- 
alily lessens its insulating power. Hence tlie.se 
experiments succeed hotter in dry rveatlier ; otlicr- 
■u'isc the apparatus requires to he lieated, nr the 
glass iusulatois employed to ho coated with .shellac 
vai'iiisli, ujion wliicli moisture doe.s not .so readily' 
deposit. In metals, condneting power decienses 
wlien the teiniievatuio is vai.sed; on tlio oilier 
lianil, gl.ass, wax, .sulpluir, and some other 
bodies winch are extremely bad conductors at 
ovdinary temperatures, condnob very much l.etler 
when raised to a sufficiently high ^ teni|iorature. 
It has been observed that a series of metals 
arranged in order of their eleetrioal conducting 
powers, exhibits the same oider as when himihirly 
arrnngeil for their thermal oonduotiiig powers ; in 
olher words, nietahs which conduct electricity well, 
conduct heat well. Also, that ivhen two specimens 
of tlie same metal differ in electric coinhicUvity, 
they dill'er in tlieriiiiil cniiductii'ity, and in the .same 
way. .Seo LiOHTNiNtf CoNhUCTOE. 

Voildlirailj^'O is the name of several .South 
American Asclepiadaceic (q.v. ), wliose hark alfoiahs 
a drug' used aa a remedy for venomou.s bites. 

€oil(lj'Ie, a pi'otiiheianee on the end of a 
1 ) 0116 , serving for articulation with ariotliei- Iiono ; 
especially that by which the occipital lione of the 
skull is articulated to the spine. 

Colwly’s Fluid. Sec Ji.iNG-tkESE. 
t'oiie. In general, the term com is applied to 
any niirface de.scrihcd iiy the inotion of a Ktr, night 
line wiiich ahv.ays passes tliroiigli a lixed point and 
also intci'Keets Rome 
curve in .space. lint 
more pnrticnlarly, 
tlie word is used ito 
denote a right cir- 
cular cone— ii.e. the 
solid ]>rodneeil by 
the revolution of a 
right-angled tii.angle 
round one of the 
sides containing the 
right angle. Thus 
(see fiv'. ), let ODC 
he a triangle witli a 
right angle at 1) ; if 
it rerolve round 
UD, then in moving 
through successive 
positions, OC will 
trace out the cone, 
OAHC. The point, 
0, is termed the certes; the height, OD, the 
alfituch; the line, 01), the axis; and the eii-ole, 
ABC, the base of the cone. The line, OC, by who&e 


motion the cone is produced, is termed a generating 
tine, or generator. In the oblique cone, the nxi.s it 
iiiflineil to the ha.se at an angle other tlian a viglit 
angle. A triinniird cone is the tower part of a cone 
cut liy a piano parallel to the base. 

The lateral surface of a riglit oireiilar cone is 
obtained by multiplying half the circumference of 
the h,ase into the slant height of the cone ; tlie .solid 
content, or volume, is eipual to onc-third of the are.a 
of the haae multiplied by the altitude. 

In considering the different po.ssilile .sections of a 
cone by a plane, it i.s Ticce.ssary to rememher (as 
is indicated in tiie ligure) that ,a cone is really jiro- 
dneed in duplicate ; that the generators, after 
2 iassing through tlie fixed point, 0, form aiioilier 
cone, Mich ,as OEflF. Different po.sitioiis of the 
■sectional plane ijroduce dill'eient curves, according 
.as it is parallel to tlie lia.se, a generalov, the axis, or 
liamllel to none of these ; so, consequently, we liave 
a circle, 2 ).aral)ola, hyperhnla or elUpsu, respectively. 
See OiiicLK, Conic yECTiON.s, Elluise, Hiteh- 

UOL.V, PAli.VriOLA. 

tloilC is a term used in Botany, ivith con.sider- 
aijle l.atitiide and variety of iniplication. Tlie 
growing [mint or hud of any ordinary liiglier phiiit 
is of more or les.s acutely cmiieal sliapo, ami tlie 
young leai’e.s at first arise in close siiocos.sion upon 
it. But while in vegetative gi'owth the axis 
usually leiigtheiw and the leave.s develop and 
exiianil, the on.set of reproductive fuiictioiia may 
check tliese eh,aiige.s. In the &imiile.st eases tlie 
leavus in.ay hocnnie iiartially modilied for pollen or 
ovule hearing, aa Rtaiuons or carpels, while the ksaf 
apices do not wlnilly lost) tlieiv leafy oharaoter and 
arrangement ; thus we lim e the cimo-like male and 
female Howers of Oycads (q.\’.). In the allied 
conifeis, 'wliieh include the most cliaractcristie oono- 
hoaring trees, the leafy character of the crowded 
.stanien.s eoiiqiosing tho male llower may he almost 
entirely lo.st; hut in the feni.alo the htrnetnre of the 
familiar cones (e.g. Scotch lir, aprnco, laroh) has 
been the subject of_ enormons conlvoveray ; since 
from OHO i>oint of view it is regarded as a single 
flower comimscd of many carpelltiry leaves (each 
he.aring a hioviilar placenta on it.s upper .siirf.ace) ; 
while from the other it must he viewed a.s an iii- 
lloresccnce of whicli tlie oroivded liraots hear axil- 
lary hioviilar hranohes (.see CrYMNDSPisnM.s ). The 
conoH of Cloniforro may vary grCiatly from their 
ty|)ical sha|)e, witness tlie almost .spheroidal cones 
of Araiicarin-s, wliile the immhor and crowded siic- 
ce.ssion of tlie le,ave.s in ordinary eone.s may ho imich 
vcdiiced and siniplilied— e.g. cypress. 

The .ajiparent cones which occur in some orders 
of dicotjdedoiioiis jilants are always due to a 
ci'owdino of the inlloresociice. Tims, the so-called 
cone of Casuarina (ij.v.) is simply produced by the 
crowding of the fruit; that of Hop or Gale (q.v.) 
by the overlapping of the leafy In'acts wliioh conceal 
the .small reduced flower, s. But the term is with 
advantage di.sii.sed by mo.st botanists outside the 
limits of tho Gynmo.spernis. 

CoiM'g'lia'llO, a picturesque town of Northern 
Italv, 31 iiiile.s NE. of Venice by rail. It was tlie 
hii'tlipUice about IICO of the painter Giainlnitti.sta 
Gim.a, called often Concg'liano. I’oji. ‘1082, 

CoilC'Sliell {Cumdw), a family of Ga.steroi)od 
mollubcs, witli snhst.antial ennical shells. Tho last 
whorl of the spiral is imich larger tlian tlio.S6 which 
pi-ecede it amt .simply form tho apex of the cone. 
The aperture is long and narrow, with a sharp- 
edged outer lip. The head of tiie animal has a 
long ^wohoseis ; the ‘foot’ is long and mirrou' as 
tlie aqicrtnre suggests ; the resqiiintoiy siphon is 
short and thick. In the living .state the slioll is 
covered by a yellowish opiderniis, and it is only 
when this is, rubbed off that the great beauty 
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of tlie colour and marking is disclosed. During 
life the inner layer of the shell and the internal 
partition of the second last whorl undergo more 
or less absorption. The principal geuns, Conus, 
includes some 300 living species, ranging from the 
Mediterranean to tlje Cajje, 
but e.s 2 )ecially at home in 
the eovstern equritorial seas. 
They creep in relatively 
shallow water among the 
rocks and coral reefs, and 
l)rey upon other moHusc.s. 
Among the numerous 
species, some are rare, and 
have been favourite objects 
of collectors’ mania. Many 
l)ouijd.s have been paid for 
.single sjieeimeiis, and Coitus 
ffloi’itt-mcii'is is said to he 
‘ worth ten times its weiglit 
in gold.’ C, cedo iiuWisin 
its finer varieties a much i)rized trea.snre, and C. 
aiiiiiiii'filis is another favourite, though imicli com- 
moner form. Numerous f(i.ssil species are known 
from the chalk onwards. Some of the animals are 
eaten, and the shells often form ornanreuts, or 
are worn down into rings and the like. The angur- 
.shell (Torelmi), the latticed shell ( Cancellaria), the 
tower-shell (Pleurotonia) are nearly allied genera, 
often regarded as types of separate families. 

€ouey barely separated from the 

&ontli-we.st angle of Long Island, at the entrance to 
New York harbour, Is a narrow strip of .saiul, 3 
mile.s long, by ^ iiiila broad, witli a line heacli. It 
is a crowded 2 )Iaco of summer resort, and is con- 
neotccl with New York and Brooklyn in summer )iy 
a iiiiinber of railways and steamboat lines. On the 
edge of the dunes stand a long row of enormous 
Avooden hotels, and farther inland is the Brooklyn 
seaside home for invalid poor children. Other 
structures are a tubular iron pier (1000 feet), a 
look-out tower (300 feet), and a great number of 
bathing pavilions, some nearly as huge as the 
hotels. In Avinter the place in nearly de.serted. 

Coilfari'Catloil, a pecAiliar mode of marriage 
in use among the Itomans, Avhich consisted in the 
emjiloyAnent of certaiiA Avords in tlie presence of ten 
AAitnes,ses, and in the porfownance of a religiou.s 
ceremony in wliich ijanis farrciia (‘bread made of 
siAelt’) Avaa lAartaken. Various priestly offices, such 
as that of the Fkimcii DUdis, Avere open only to 
those Avho Avere burn of parents thiAS Auarried. 

Confederate State.s, the name adopted by 
the confederacy fornred by the eleven southern and 
slaveiiolding states which seceded from the Amei-i- 
can Union in 18S0-G1, and established a govern- 
ment Avhioh lasted till the clo,se of the gi'eat cml 
Avar in 1865. See Uwiteia States. The Confed- 
erate States Avere SoAith Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, MississgApi, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia (without West Virginia), Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Confcder.ation, Impeeial. See Colony 
and Canada. 


Confederation of tlie Rliine. During the 
war of 1803, .so diisastrous for Austria, several 
GeiTAian pA'inoes, too AA'eak to remain neutral, AA'ere 
forced to ally themselves with France. The fiint 
to do so Avere the Electors of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, who, in recompense of their services, vA^ere 
elevated to the dignity of Icings by the peace of 
Preshui'g, 20th December 1803. Finally, at Paris, 
on the 12th July 1806, 16 German princes formally 
signed an act of confederation, dissolving their 
connection Avith the Germanic empire, and allying 
themselves Avitli France, under the protectorate 
of Napoleon, The more important of these 16 


inince.'! were— the king-, of E.avaria and Wiirtem- 
herg, the arch-chancellor, the Elector of Baden, 
the nSAV Duke of Cleves and Berg (Joachim 
Mnrat), and the Laiulgraf of Hesse-Darmstailt ; 
later, other princes lolloAved their exaiujile, 
including the king of Saxony, the noAV king 
of “Westphalia, and the Elector of Wurrhiirg. 
In 1811 the unpatriotic confederation coiinirised 
4 kingdoms, 5 gvand-dAicliies, 11 diichie!!, and 16 
jnincipalities ; covering an area of 123,600 sq. in., 
Avith a 2)opnlati(jn of 14,608,877, and an army of 
119,180 men. The utter min which overtook the 
French army in the Russian campaign acted like 
a solvent on the eonfeileratiou, and the year 1813 
saw it vanish like mist in the siulden outburst of 
German 2 )atriotism. See Giseji-VNY. 

Conference, a meeting of the rei]ie-entatives 
of a number of states for 2 'olitical or diplomatic 
2 nirposes. It is usually distinguLlicd from a Con- 
gress iq.v.) as having only the poAver to discuss 
and 2iie2iare aiiangeinents ; AA’iiile a congre.s.s lias 
the poAA'er of deciding and concluding. But it is 
difficult to draAv a precise line hetiveen the tAvo ; 
thus the Congo Conference at Berlin in 1884 Avas 
2 )raclically a congress. — Conference is also the name 
of thesiqireme synod of tlie Methodists (q. v.), 

Conferva, a genus of loAvcr fresh-Avaier Algm, 
forming slimy masses or tufts in ponds and stagnant 
pools, easily recognised by their unbrnnehed fila- 
nient.s, each pon.sisting of ,a sim2ile rOAV of cells, 
Avhieh are d'e.stitnte of spb'al band.s or other distinct 
dillerentiation of the ouutainecl protoplasm. Tlie 
filaments do not conjiAgate, and mnltiplication 
aiipeais to take 2ilace by lejuvenesceiice of SAvarm 
MAorcs only. See ALOiE.'ancl Cooke’s Handbooli of 
Brilish Algm. 

Confes.sion,in IloiAian Catholic theology, means 
a declaration of sins to a priest in order to obtain 
ab.-'olntion. The Avord, hoAvever, has borne very 
different meanings at different times, and the 
cliangcs in sense mark important stages in the 
development of discipline and dootrine. St James 
(v. 16) speaks of that spontaneous confession 
wliich Chri.stians make ‘one to another’ out of 
liumility and brotherly loi'e ; anil, much in tlie 
same S 2 iirit, Origen (Horn, in Ps. x.v.xvii. ) recom- 
mends the sinner to seek out a physician ‘ learned 
and merciful,' to Avliom he may disclose his Avonnds, 
and from Avlioin he may get ailvice. In all this 
theie is no question of strict obligation on tlie one 
hand, or of 2 iriefatly 2 JOAVer upon the other. Still, 
even before Origen’s time, the wortl bad acquired 
a neAV bignitl cation. From the close of the 2(1 cen- 
tury at latest the chnroli marked out for special 
re2Jro))ation those sins Avhicli Avere called ‘ mortal ’ — 
viz. mimler, idolatiy, and adultery. The guilty 
peinoii Avas required to make public coiife-ssion, he 
AA'as subjected to penitential exercises, and AA'as either 
excluded during life fiora the comnranion of the 
cluirch, or readmitted, after long disoijiline, by 
the bishop, avIjo imposed his hands upon liim. The 
list of ‘ mortal offences ’ Avaa extended during the 
6tli and the folIoAving centuries to all crimes Avhieh 
the Roman laAV iiAinished Avitli death, exile, or 
grave corporal penalty, and Leo I. (440-461 A.D.), 
in a famous letter to the Bishops of ApAilia(Ep, 
168), substituted private confession to the jiriest 
for public confassion to the congregation. But the 
essential points of difference betAveen ancient and 
modem or sacramental confession remained. In 
the former, the churoli only required confession to 
man of certain enormous offences, and left the 
7nns,s of sins AVhioh are noAv called mortal to the 
judgment of God; and she exercised the power of 
'binding and loosing’ by excluding sinneis from, 
and readmitting them, to, her coinnmnion. Sncli 
poAA-er ia really inherent in every society, thoAigh 
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of course the church claimed to hold it hy divine 
commiseiou (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18 ; John, xx. 22, 
23), and insisted on the serious consequence.^ which 
it involved. We can tiaoe the faint be>>mnin<>s of 
the luoderii .system in the practice which |)revailed 
in monasteries and minneiies of oonfe.ssing bleaches 
of the lule to the superiors (Jerome, Da licg. Mona- 
choriim ; Basil, lie;/. Brcv. ), and in the growing habit 
of seeking advice fi 0111 priests hy secret confession. 
The thiity-thiril canon of the Council of ChA.lon.s, 
wliioh was held 813 A.D., throws great light on the 
state of things then existing. Some, the council 
says, maintain that ‘sins .should he ooiife.ssetl to 
God alone,' others to God and to the piiest. The 
council finds no fault with either view, and remarks 
that confession to God purges the conscience fi-om 
sin, while coiifes.sion to the piiesb teaches the jieiii- 
tont ‘how his sins are to ha purged.’ Even TeLcr 
Lonihavd, the great theological authority of the 12tli 
centniy {In santant. lib. iv.), occupies the Bauic 
ground as the Council of ChiUonsj and Aijuinas 
{Supplcmeiit to theSumma ) admits that in Lombai d’s 
time the necessity of confGs.siim all mortal sins to the 
priest was an open qneatioii. Meantime, the fourth 
Lateraii Couiioil in 1215 {can. xxi.) had required 
all the faithful who have come to the years of 
disci’etioii to confess their .sins at least once a year 
to their parish priest, or with his leave to another 
jiriest. The doctrine received its final foim in the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv.). The council e.\-plaiua 
‘ mortal siins ’ to mean all sins, ‘ oven _ sms of 
thought’ which separate the soul from God. It 
declares that for inoital sin after hajitism, confes- 
sion to an aiqiroved in'ie.st, in act if po.sHihlo, in 
desire if a priest cannot he had, is liy divine in- 
stitution the one and only remedy. 'L'liLs confes- 
sion must oiiihiaoo every mortal sin whicii can ho 
recalled after careful self-oxaniination. Further, 
it declares that the secret coiifo.ssion of mortal .sins 
has always heon practised in the eliurch, and 
whereas in Fetev Loiuhavd’s time Homan Catholics 
wore free to hold tliat absolution wis no niovo than 
a declaration of forgivenc.ss hy God, tho uonncil 
condemiia this opinion under anathema,, Hut it is 
careful to add that coiifeKsiou and iihsolntion, in 
order to ai'ail, nimst he acoonipaniod hy Hiiiceie 
soii'ow before (jod for sin past, and a lirm purpose 
of amendment, _ By tho pro, sent canon law, lloinaii 
Catholics living in the world may choose any priest 
approved hy the hisliop as thoir confessor. The 
confe.ssion of slight or venial sins remains a matter 
of counsel and not of precept. 

Confession to a priest is jirosoribed hy the Greek 
and most of the Oriental cluirclies, and the Chnvcli 
of England recoinineiid.s private confession in tho 
case of tlie sick, tlioiigii it iias never enforced the 
use of it. In 1873, 483 Anglican clergymen pre- 
sented a petition to Convocation for tlie education, 
selection, and licensing of duly qualified con[es.sors. 
That petition fell Hat; Imt confocssioii i.s regularly 
praetised among a coiisidcrahlo section of tho 
English coinninnion. The Lntlieraiis at iint wore 
inclined to retain .some sort of private confession, 
but they wore ooiilont with confeH,siori of a gonoral 
kind, and have allowed it to fall into clisuHO or 
heconio a inero form. It is entirely rejected 
hy rreshylerians, Metliodisis, Coiigrogationalisls, 
Baptists, and otliers. 

_ The * seal of eoufession ’ is the obligation which 
binds the priest to make no use whatever outside 
of the_conEe.ssioiial of the kmiivlodgo acquired tliore. 
It is iiniKisod iiiidev .severe penalties hy tho fonrtli 
Lateran Ooiuicil, See GoNFim!NTiAhiTV, 

CoilfcssioUt in civil procedure hy English law, 
is a formal admission or avowal of a fact, ns when 
a defendant alleges a ground of defence which him 
arisen since^ the ooinmenoeinont of an action, and 
the plaintiff confesses the defence — i.e. ndiiiits the 


truth of the defendant’s allegation. In Scotland a i 
party to an ordinary cii'il action may he called on 
to confess or deny any relevant matter of fact, and 
if he refuse, he will be hold as confessed. Where a 
statement within the oi)])Ohite paity’s knowledge h 
aveiicd upon oiio &ide,_ it is liold as coiife.ssuil by ' 
die other uiiles.s .specifically denied. In criminal 
law, a confession is an a'dmiMsUm of guilt, In 
England, a confession hy a eiimiiial made in the 
couise of a judicial proceeding is siiflicient, if 
plenary, to found a coinlotioii, a.s where a prisoner 
pleads guilty. An extra- jiulieial confession, if 
freely made, may ho admitted as evidence. In 
Scotland, a confession made hy a criiiiinal in pies- 
enco of a judge will ho admitted an evidence; hut 
is not held as equivalent to a confession hy tho 
panel in jiresenoe of a jniy, whiidi is eoncln&ive 
evidence against him. In tlie United States also 
confession is evidence, if voluntary and made 
without promise of reward or threat of punisli- 
inont, and that whether made before or after 
apprehciisinii and conimitmeiit ; generally confos- 
.sion without corrohomtion is iiisiiliicicnt, hut in one 
or two states the juiy may eonviet rvitliont enr- 
rohoration. As (o eoufession on trial, see Plead- 
ing, TiiiaIj ; as to confession hoforo tho oxaiiiiiiiug 
magistiate, see llurLAitATtoN ; ami for Judgment 
hy (’onfe,ssioii, soe GogniiVit. 

'Confehkidn 5 N 1 ) AvoiliANf'E, in pleading at 
eominoii law, in England, is the admission of the 
allegation of tho opijosite party, hut with the 
addition of some eireniiiHtanee -wliieh iloprii’e.s it of 
legal ell'ccl, as, for iimtanoe, the admittiug that an 
imsault was committed in seU’-defeuco. fciinco the 
pas,siiig of tlio Jndieatni'o Acts of 1873 and 1875, 
pleas ill confesRion and ai’oidanec' have tooluiioally 
lallen into desuo(nih‘. See 1’leaiiinu, 

Confessional, Um seat or recesH iiMvliioli tlie 
priest sits to liear eonfuHsioii in a liomaii Catholic 
church. It is jirohahlo tlmt tho eoiifo.ssimials in 
Engli.sli churches, previous to tho tloformation, like 
those, still oRen found in I'alholie use, were slight 
wooden eveeRons, Ihs'iiuhi' they have so ontiiely 
disappeared that tlieir fonn is a inatber of dispute 
among eeelesiologisls. It would soeiu that con- 
fessionals wi're not, nlways used, as in an old paint- 
ing on tho walls of St fiuiry’s tlhapol, Winchester, 
a woman is repi'eseiitcd kneeling lo a iirlost, who 
is sealed in his stall. 'I'lus ('(iiifesshmal coiuiiionly 
has a door in front for tho juiest to outer hy, and 
an opening on ono or hotli sides, like a small 
window, with a grilling of wiro or zine, for the 
poniteiits to sjienk through. 

Coiifitssioiis of Fiiilli are geiiorieiilly iden- 
tical with Greeds ((|.v,). U any distinction ho 
iimdo. It is the inoroiy acoidontal cliHerenUation 
that creeds are shorter, and that eoiiressioiis of 
faith aro guiieiully pohunieal as well as didactic 
in their cliaraetcr 'and aim. Ifiueli a distinction, it 
is found, ac.tually obtains in praetico, and confes- 
sions of faitli, as thus distiiignished from croedB, 
aro HO iiiiiiieioiih and varied as to eall for separate 
attention. 

Confessions of faith may ho delinoil as luithoriscd 
.siuiuiiaiieH of a ehiii'eii'H belief, and slandavds of its 
faitli and doctrino. In all Protestanl, ehurches, 
however, they are re.garded as suhordinnte stand- 
ards, ranking niulev tho Soriiitures, which are 
rooogni.sed as the only supi'cme. ‘ rule of faith and 
life.’ Their ohjoot is to iircHent tho oardirial 
truths of revelation in a eonneeted and logical 
form, especially if these he controverted; while 
at tho samo time tlioy aH'ord a basis of association 
and a bond of unity for Ghrisliaiis. A.s they are 
the refuilt of tho coullicts of a eliurch with error, 
confessions of faith vary in thoir doctrinal coin- 
prolioiifiivoiioss, aro more or loss gradual in their 
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orowtih, and aie .sigiiificaut and important featnri3t> 
1)1 its liistoiy. 

Prior to the eiaof the Reformation in Em ope, 
the pul)lic foraiulaiies of the Christian church 
iveio generally termed creeds. It was the rise of 
Protestantism that evoked confessions of faith as 
ive now iindeistand the name. Among the first to 
formulate these were the Swiss at Zurich, wheie, 
ill 1523, Zvvingli wrote his Aitu-lcs or 

Conclusions. To Luther and Philip iMclnnchthon, 
however, is due the lionour of drawing up the first 
authoritative evangelical foimulaiy, the Augshnry 
Confasshii (q. v.), Iry the adoption of which the 
Lutheran princes, with their states, in 1530, finally 
broke will) Rome. It wa.s followed by the Apology 
of the A ugsbwg Confession, di-aivn np by Melanch- 
tlion, and recognised as a confo.s.sion in 1532. Later 
confession.s of that church are the Arlioles of Smcil- 
cald, prepared in 1537, the Saxon Confession, and 
the WuHcmhcrg Confession, Loth publisl)ed in 
1551. But these were superseded in 1580 on the 
adoption of the Form of Concord (Formula Con- 
cordke), wliicli is the most rejiresentative symbol 
of tile Lutheran Cluueli. 

The Cevmau Reformed Chnreli, which sprang up 
side by side with the Lutheran, and stood inidiway 
between it and the Calvinistic bodies, issued in 
1530 the Toirapolitan Confession, so called because 
sent foitir in name of the four cities of Strns- 
hurg, Constance, Meuuningon, and Liiidau. It was 
written ohielly by Buoov. Amonu other confessions 
otiieially rocoKiiised by this church, oi local portions 
of it, were the Confession of Anhalt ( 1581 ) ; the 
Confession of Nassau (1578) ; the Gunseimts of the 
Ministry of Bremen ( 1598 ) ; the Hessian and Heidel- 
berg Confessions (1507); and tlie Dedaration of 
Thorn (\m). 

In Switzerland, the labours of Zwmgli ivere 
followed by the publication in 1534 of the First 
Confession of Bind, pi'epared by Gfoolampadins 
and Myoointis. To it succeeded iii 1536 the 
SPA)ond Confession of Basel, bettor known as the 
First Ilclaeiio Confession. It_ ii'as superseded iii 
1500 by the more comprehensive Second Jlelvctie 
Confession, which wa.s written by Bullinger, and 
obtained official sanction in Bootland, Hungary, 
France, and Poland, Calvin loft bis mark on con- 
fessional literature in, among others, the Consensus 
of Zurich (1549); in the Consensus of Oenava{l552), 
which is a treatise written mainly in defence of the 
dootrine of predestination; and in the Gullieaii 
Confession, which he prepared in oonjnnction with 
his ])upil, Antoine do la Roche Chandien (Sadeel). 
The latest Swiss confession is the Heloetie Ounsensns 
Formula, written in 1675, by Ileidoggev of Zurich. 
It is thorouglily Calvinistic, and was drawn up in 
defence of the conclusions of the Synod of Oort. 

The QalKeun Co7ifossion, was adopted by_ the 
French Reformed Clurreh in 1559, and after revision 
was ratified at the Synod of Rochelle in_ 1571, 
w lienee it is sonietiuies called the Cosifession of 
Bonhallc. 

The Balgie Goiifcssion, drawn up principally by 
Guido de Bifes in 1561, has since then been, and 
still is, tire authoritative stauclai’d of the Dutch 
and Belgian Eeforraed oliurohes. The Arniinian 
controversy oceasioned the meeting of the Synod of 
Dorb in 1618, and the issuing of the Cano?is ofBoH 
in the follorving year. These canons were adopted 
as symbolioal by the Dutch and French Reformed 
ehurelies. 

But confessions have not been peculiar to the 
Protestant Church. Influenced by the Refoima- 
tion, the Greek Church adopted the Ortho(Hx Con- 
fession of Mogilas, the metropolitan of Kief (died 
1647), who drew it up in a catechetical form, as a 
protective measure against both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches. Recast by Syiiga, the 


metiopolitau of Niciea, it iiecaine in 1072 the confes- 
sion of the whole Greek Churolr. At the same time 
the anti-Calviiiistio Confession of Dositheus was 
promulgated by tlie Synod of Jerusalem. Similarly, 
tire Roman Catholic Chnroh published the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent in 1564, to 
which were added in 1854 the deoi'ee of Pius IX. 
on the Immaculate Conception, and in 1870 the 
Vatican Decrees. See Roman Catholic Chukch. 

In Britain the chief confessions are the Scots 
Confession, consisting of twenty-live articles, drawn 
up by John Knox in 1500, and adopted by the 
Church and kingdom of Scotland ; the Thh'ty-nine 
Articles of the Cliurch of England, adopted in 1562; 
the Irish Articles, one hundred am! four in number, 
],re])ared by Arolibishop U.shei-, nnd adopted by tlie 
Iiisli Oiiirch in convocation at Dublin in 1615, 
hut superseded by the Thirty-^ihie Arlieles of the 
Church of England in 1035 [see Auticles) ; and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, omitted in 
1647 by the Westminster Assembly of Divines (see 
Westmihsteu). This confession has become iden- 
tified with Preshy tor ianisiu among all the English- 
speaking populations of the globe. Its tlreology 
was also adopted with some modifications by the 
Congregationalists and a section of the Baptists. 
It was ratified liy the English parliament in 1047, 
but ill England its influence waned with the de- 
cline of Preshyteiianism during the Common- 
wealth and tlio reign of Charles II. By >Sootland, 
in furtherance of the uniformity agreed npoii in 
the Solemn League anil Coveuaiit, the Westmin- 
ster Confession was cordially received and adopted 
in place of that of 1500. It rvaa approved by the 
General Assemlily in 1017, with the modification 
of but one section regarding tiro m.agisti'ate’s 
power cBca sacra, was ratified by parliament in 
1649 and again in 1690, and continues to be the 
common symbol of the Church of Scotland and 
of the oliirrohe.s wliieh have seceded from her coni- 
inunioii, save in tlie case of the United Presby- 
terian Church, whici) in 1879 modified its aeecpt- 
nnee of the Confession by a Declaratory Statement 
regarding certain of its doctrines. 

The Westminster Confession consists of thirty- 
three chapters, is thoronghly Calvinistic in its 
teaching, and is in many parts stated in terms 
designed to counteract the principal errors of the 
time. Beginning with tire canon of Scripture, it 
surveys the entire field of theology, deals also witli 
the relatioirs of the state to the church, the corr- 
stitntion of the church itself, and eonchrdes with 
the topics of death, the resurrection, and the last 
judgnrent. Its precise logic, its clear, dignified and 
irowerful diction, and its constant reference to 
Scripture in proof of its statements, tended greatly 
to beget that influence to which it attained. 

Cmrfessions of faith are now the subject of a 
voluminous literature which is fully utilised in tlie 
ITiston/ of the Greeds of Christendom (S yiha. 1876), 
by Dr'Pli'ilip Schaffof New York, and his Harmony 
of the Reformed Confessions (1877). A valuable 
historical appendix, with special reference to tire 
Presbyterian Church, is given in the Report of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance 
(1880). See also under Ceeed,S. 

Confessoi’. See Canonisation. 

Confidentiality, in Law._ The most common 
instfiiicG of conficlGTitiality is in tlie ense of tliose 
communications between a client and his legal 
adviser which neither of them can be called on to 
produce in a suit, and upon which no action of 
damages can be founded. The privilege applies to 
letters written by the lawyer to his client relatrrrg 
to a suit Avlrioh is either pending or contemplated ; 
but to what extent it covers other business com- 
munications is a question on which there arc 
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conflicting' auWiorities in Scotland. In England 
the rule is not qualified by reference to impending 
litigation. The same privilege is extended to tlio 
communications of several parties, or of their 
counsel .mil agents engaged on the saine_ side of a 
cause, and made with a vietv to their joint prose- 
cution or defence. Whore a party placed in^ srrch 
oircuni.stances is examined aa a ■witness, he will he 
entitled to decline answering que.stion3 as to .snch 
coimuuninga, and even bound to do .so, _unlo.ss the 
I'ivilege is waived by tlie other party intereisted. 
uoh confidential eonimmiioatious oannol,_ a.s ii 
rule, be made the ground of an aotioii for libel or 
slander, because there is a iiresumption against 
malice, which may, however, he vehuCted. It is on 
the same principle that a master is protected who, 
■when called U])on for the character of a servant, 
charges him with a theft. With a \’icw to jire- 
serving the freedom of dnmo.stio intereoui'sc, anil 
from a belief that the testimony of near relative.s 
in favonr of eaoli other was worthless, it was 
formerly the habit to reject them as witnes.so3. 
The practice in England for a long time, liiiwever, 
has been to admit, and even to oxaut their evi- 
dence, malting allowance, in approoiatiiig its valne, 
for the cir'cnm.stanees in which they are i>laced. 
The same principle has l.attorly been followed in 
Scotland ; and the only exceptioii.s whloli have boon 
retained by the Evidence Acts of 185,1-154 are, that 
neitlier the parties themselves, nor their linaliamls 
or wives, .shall bo onmpetent or eompellalilo to give 
evidonoQ in oriminal proooediugs in which they are 
accused, nor to answer questions in a civil suit 
tending to criminate thcinsclvos or each other, or 
to reveal matters ovliicli they have comnmiiicalod 
to oaoli other during marriage, lint where tho issue 
for trial involve.? tlie terms on wliloli the spouses 
lived, &o., they may he examined. Sncli coin- 
niunioations ronmiii oonfldeutial, aUlinugli tho 
marriage ha.s been dissolved by death or divorce. 

From tho 4tli and 5fch oonturie.s the ‘.Seal of Con- 
fession.’ was held to be inviolaldo, and no priest 
could 1)0 called upon, undei' any circuinstaucoH, to 
reveal facta which hail been ooiilidod to him under 
its sanction. To tliis tho ea,so of treason was an 
exception in England, oven in lliminn Catholic 
time,?. Tho caiiitulai'ies of tiio French hing.s ami 
some otlior continental oiide.s of tlio inidille ages 
prohibited the attendance of clergy n.s witrics.so.s in 
court. In Homan Catholic counlrios tho privi- 
loge.s of tlie confes.sional remain uniilterod, albhougli 
a prie.st may state that the acou.sed lias wihmitted 
to penauee. The duty of iliscloaurc, howovor, is 
enforced in all oases in winch tho oinifossion has 
reference to a future evinie. In England no special 
pi-ivilcge whatever i.s extended to the Itimian 
Catholic confession.al ; and the qiio.slion m to how 
far a confessiiiu made to a clergyiimii for the 
pnrpo.sa of olitaining spiritual comfort and con- 
solation i.s protected was long eoiisidored douhtfnl. 
The rule lias, liowevor, lieen settled for some tinio 
that clergymoti are not entitled to the same iirivi- 
lep as legal otlvisors; though it has often boon 
advocated as advisable to extend tho rule to 
clergymen, including Homan Cnlliolio priests. In 
Scotland the point has never been decided, evi- 
dence of the hind in ijueation, when not indispens- 
able for the ends of justice, being generally either 
withhold or withdrawn. It lia.s been dooideil in 
England that ooiinimnioations to a medical man, 
even in the .strictest professional ooiifidoncc, arc 
not protected from disclosure ; and tho same is the 
08.30 ill Scotland. Factors, hankers, and iuUniate 
friends are certainly not within the protoclioii of 
tlie^ rule. Confidentiality exi,3ts as to the gi-eat 
majority of olficial reports and .state impors. 

In the United States, inQiiibBr,? or the legal pro- 
fession are privileged, and, as a rule, what a client 


says to them ciiiinot be di&clo.sed except the vight 
of coiilidentiality be waived. Interpreters staiufin 
the same relation n.s attorneys. Confessions made 
to a clcrgynian or prio.st in .some states are pvivi. 
Icgod by statute, but generally it is otlionvise.^ p,y 
a statute of tho state of Now York, niinihier.s of 
the gospel and priests of every doiiomination nie 
forbidilon to disclo.se confeSbion,4 made to them in 
their profesaioniil character ; and in the course of 
ilLHciiilino oiijoiiiod by tho eluireli, .similar statute, s 
e.xist in Miwinuri, Yb.scnn.siii, Mioliigaii, and Iowa, 
Coniiiiiinications iiiailo to a pliy.sieiaii are not as a, 
rule privileged ; but in some sLatos oouildentiality 
m rccogiiiHod. Coimiumications between a hnsbaiul 
and wife are piivilogo.il from disclosure, on the 
grounds of public policy and tho good order of 
society. Boo i’Klvn.EUK. 

Confiriuatirtli, a Lntin^ word ivliieh siguifies 
‘atrongtliening. ’ In tliu aneiuiit oliurnh, the rile so 
named was adiiiiiiistercd iuimediatoly after bap- 
tism, if tho liiHlio]) hayiponod to he present at the 
solemnity ; ami in the Greek Clinreh it is still 
made part of tho hiiptlMnal rite, being ailniinistored 
then by tho jiricst by nioaiis of uiieUoii with 
chrism proeim.soerated ly a bislioii. In tho Hoiiian 
Catholic Chureli, for tlio bust iiOO or 400 yenr.s, the 
hishiips have iutorposod a delay of .sei’cii ■y'ears after 
infant baptism ; in tho I.uthoraii Clmrcli, the rite 
i.M usually dolayeil foi; I'riiiii tliirteeii to sixteen 
years; and in tlio English Chureli, from fourteen to 
oigiitcon years. There is, howovor, in tho latter 
chureli no limitation of age, othor tliaii snoli as Is 
iiidirootly imjilieil by the oxaetiim of a H])ooilii)d 
amount of religions kiimvleilge as a qualilioation 
for the rite. Oonririiiatiim may lio admiiiiHtBred at 
an earlier period, if a family is abimttii emigrate; 
anti persons aro coiiili'iiioil u]) to sixty or seventy, 
if they clioiwe. 'I’he ooroinouy eiiiisistH in the iin- 
positioii of hands by the bishop, accmiipauied by an 
iiivoeation of the Holy Ghost as tlu) comforter and 
strcngthoiior, I!ut both in the Imtlmraii and in 
the Engli.sli Clinreh, tho coroiiiony is made the 
oeeasiim of voiiniring from those who have been 
liaiitihod in iiifaney, a vonewal in tlioir own persons 
of the lia[)tismal vow iiiado for tliuiii by tlioir god- 
fathers and goilmothors, -wlio aro tlioi'uliy released 
from their reHpimHihiliLji. I’miioiiy, iioiio can par- 
take of tho rioid’s Supiior, in Ihesa elinwlios, niiloss 
they have hooii eimllniu'il. In tho Uoiiinn Catholie 
Church, oonliriiiatiim is litdil to ho one of tho seven 
saerainciits, and in its administratiim chrism and 
the sign of the cross aro used ; and iiistuad of the 
imjioHition of hands, tlio jiersoii eiiiilli-mod roeoivo.s 
a slight blow on tho clieiik, to remind )iim that he 
niuat in future siifler all'ronts for the name of 
Christ. CatholioM usually take a now name at 
eimfh'iuation, which hIiouIiI lie tho luuiio of soiiie 
saint whom they choo.so for tlioir syiocial patron, 
111 the Tliirty-nino Artioles of the Clinreh of 
England, onnlirination la declared not to ho one 
of tho Hiicraiiiciits, and tho abovo ceromoiiio.s hove 
been discoiitimiud .siiico the Reroriiuitiim. 

Couflsdsitioii, ill iSootliHli law, has boon ap- 
plied to tlio Cortcituro of lands or goods to tho 
crown, as part of the pnnislimunt for covtain oriinoB, 
such a.s immlcr and treason, lint nioro commonly 
tho word ia_ used in international laiv to signify 
the apjiropriatioii of goods or sliip.s huloiigiiig to 
a liostilo slato, or its siilijocts, gonorally as a 
jnmislirnent for an attoinptou broach of bloclcade. 
.Sue H.sciijiaT. 

€oitlliet of IiUWiS. On the breaking up 
of tlio Hoiiiau oiiipirn into sojiaralo kingdome, os 
iimny Bysleiiis of jnrisprndiinon, more or lass dis- 
siniilnr, arose, and were aillnini.stHred sjdo by side. 
But owing to coiiinioridnl intercourse*' and intor- 
niarriago many porautis hold property in more 
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countries thiin one ; many iiossessed two nation- 
alities Ijy liivtU, and more than two — if nationality 
could be acquired by residence and interest in 
iL foreign state. In such circumstances it often 
heeame an object of the utmost importance to indi- 
viduals to ascertain, and of the greatest difficulty 
to lawyers to determine, whether the laws of one 
state or of another were to govern questions of 
sale, buroession, status, and the like. As no state 
could vindicate its jnrisdiction beyond its own 
boundaries witliont being guilty of an act of 
aggro.s,sion, it bec.ame absolutely indispensable that 
certain general rules .should be fixed upon in order 
to prevent the danger of national hostilities on 
trifling occasions. The elaboration of these rules 
constituted a new branch of juviaprudenoe, to which 
the title of Private International Law has been 
given. Many of the classical treatises on the 
subject — o.g. Huber and Story — are entitled the 
Coiijlii't of Liiws. Other wi'itoi.S| such as Savigny, 
Bar, and Foeli.x, use the term ‘ Private Inter- 
national Law.’ From the partially independent 
character ivhieli belongs to the dilFerent states 
whicli constitute the American Union, the labours 
of the continental jurists in international juris- 
prudence have been carefully adapted to the ve- 
quireiuentH of that country ; and it is onnsoqnently 
to America and to continental Europe, rather 
tlian to l}riti.sh writers, that vve nin.st look for 
.systoinabio worlc.s on this sulijoot. Bee iNTEii- 
NATIONAT. Law. 

Conformable Strata are bods which lie 
parallel to each other, the accumulation of the 
upper strata having followed the deposition of the 
underlying hods without any break or prolonged 
interrujition. Conformity thus points to a con- 
tinuity of the same phy.sioal condition, s. 

Coufraiternitics* See Brotheeiioobs and 
Guilds. 

Confrout<S, in Heraldry, i.s a tenu applied to 
two animals lacing or fronting one another. 

Coilfuciu.S, the name by wliioh the great 
Chinese sago is known, is a Latinised forai of the 

Chinese K'lmg FA-tszc (TL -f-) or ‘the 
Master K'ung,’ K'nng being Ids clan or family 
name, and Ph-isze tho (Icnoiniaation applied 
to him liy hi.s disciples after he lind become a 
teacher, and gathered around him a school of 
ardent and inquiring spirits, to whom he oommuui- 
cated hi.s views on the ancient literature and history 
of their country, and on the jirinciples of human 
duty. As a oluld, he received the poitttiomen Gh'M, 
and Avhen grown up ho was called Ohmg-nl, mark- 
ing Ids place in the lionsehold. His birth took 
place, according to the most authoritative account, 
in ,Wl B.a, ill the village of Ch'Ueh, in the .state 
of Ld, a part of the present province of Shan- 
tung. 

The K'ung family had migrated to Lft from 
the dukedom of Siing, and were a Iwancli of 
the ruling house of Sung. The lineage of Con- 
fucius is tiiu-s traced tlirough the dukes of Sung 
to the kings of the Shaug or Yin dynasty, and 
through them again, up among the mists _ of 
antiquity, to the soveiuign Hwang Ti, whose reign 
is said to have coniuianced in 2697 b.c. His 
father, known to us by tho name of Slid Liang-heli, 
was comniaudant of Tsdu, and a soldier clistin- 
guishod for ids strength and daring. _ In his old 
age he contracted a second marriage with a young 
lady of tlie Yen family, and of her was hoim the 
sage in 651. 

Liang-heh died in the child’s third year, leaving 
his mother and him in straitened cireurastanees. 
He has described his own mental growth till he 
was seventy, when he 'could do whatever his 


heart prompted, witliont traiisgre,ssing what was 
right,’ and tells us that ‘at fifteen his mind was 
set on learning, and at thirty he stood firm in Ids 
convictions. ' 

At nineteen he married, going for his wife to the 
Chien-iewan family in Ids ancestral state of Sung, 
and in tlie year after. Ids son Li was horn. Be- 
sides this son Iji, Confucius had two daughters. 



ConEiioius. 

(Koduccil ftto-.smnle til a riitbliiK fuiin a iiiarUo slab beWnil Ills 
templii at Kio-foo-liieii). 

About the time of Ids marriage we find 1dm in 
humble offices, in ebarge of tlie piilfiic stores of 
grain, and of the public lierds, porfonning efficiently 
hia functions, and allowing nothing ueyontl or 
higlier than tliem to occupy Ids attention, In C31 
B.C., when ho was in Ids twenty-second year, he 
commenced in Cli'tieh-11 his career os a teacher. 
He continued in Ids native state till 517 E.C., 
with tlie exception of a short visit to the capital 
at Loh, where he i.s said to have met with Lfio- 
isze (q.v.). In 517 Lfl fell into great disorder. 
The Uiike Clndo being wousted in tho struggle, 
lied to the neighhonring state of Ch'f, and thitlier 
Confuciu.s also for a time repaired. 

Returning to LU, he remained there for sixteen 
more years without being called to any official 
employment. Duke Chfio died in exile in 510 B.C, ; 
and his younger brother and successor, Duke Ting, 
in 501 B.C. appointed Confucius governor of the 
town of Ohniig-tfi, where a marvellous reformation 
in the manners of tlie people speedily took place. 
The next year saw Idiii first minister of works for 
the state, and next minister of crime, The govern- 
ment was now ooiiduoted for three years according 
to his counsel. ‘He strengthenecl,' we are told, 

‘ the ruling house, and weakened the ministers and 
chiefs, A transforming government went abroad. 
Dishonasty and di.ssoluteness were ashamed, and 
hid their heads. Loyalty and good faith became the 
charaeteristios of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangem flocked to Lfl from 
other states. ’ Confucius was the idol of the people. 

But this success did not last long. The prosperity 
of the state awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighbours, Tho marquis of Ch't ennningly sent to 
Duke Ting a present of beautiful courtesans and 
fine horse, s, and a breach wbis made between Con- 
fueius and his luler. His counsels were no longer 
sought. He determined to leave Ld and visit other 
states, Accordingly in 497 B.C., when he was now 
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ill lii.s iifty -fifth year, lie went forth from Lfl, nor 
1 1 id he return to it till 485 or 484 B.o. 

Dnriug this long period he visited luanj' states, 
attended always by a company of his disciples. 
His fame had gone before him, and many of the 
jirince.s would luive received and supported him, 
hut he would not settle whore he could not 
obtain free course in carrying out his principle.^, 
llepeatedly he and his companions were in straits, 
and eren in peril of their lives. Once they' were 
assailed hy a mol), who nii,stook him for an officer 
hy wliom they had bean oppre.ssed. But while the 
otheus were alarmed, he calmly said ; ‘ After tlie 
death of king Wiui, was not the cause of the right 
way lodged m me '1 While Heaven does not wisli 
tins cause to perish, what can the peojjle of K'waiig 

110 for me ? ’ Another time, in .somewhat similar 
circum.stance.s, he .said ; ‘ Heaven has produced the 
virtue that is in \ne ; what can any man do to mo ? ’ 
Such was his belief concerning himself and his 
nii.ssion. He never pretended to he anything more 
than man, hut ha htow the right way, the way for 
the individual to perfect himself, and the way for 
the highest ruler to rule, so as to make men happy 
and good. One of the princelcts through whoso 
territory they passed asked liis disciiile T.sze-lft 
how lie would de.scrilie the blaster, and the di.scijde 
gave liim no reply. When he told the Master of the 
qiiestio)), Confucius said ; ‘ Why did you not tell 
him that I am a man who in his eager pursuit of 
knowledge forgets hia food, and in the Joy of its 
attainment forgets his soitows, .and who does not 
perceive that old ago i.s coming on !’ He was then 
probably in his sixty-litfch year. 

Buko Ting of L(l died .in 4!)S n.C., and was suc- 
ceeded hy his son Duke Ai, who in ids tenth year 
sent a message of recall to the sage in Wei. The 
ruler and his niinistor.s received him reapootfully, 
hut he can hardly bo said to have re-entered political 
life. Only a few more years remained to him, 
during wliich ho is said to have put tlie finishing 
hand to his labours on the ancient writings, and 
been specially assiduous in the study of tlie Yi- 
king. He telLs us himself that lie reformed the 
music to which the ancient odes wore sung, and 
digested the odea themsolvG.s, giving to the pieces 

111 the principal parts of the collootion tlieir proper 
places. He iniist have occupied himself also with 
the composition of the only classical work which is 
assigned to his own pencil — the Ch'un Ch'ii'i, em- 
bracing the oi'entsiii the history of Lfifi-ora 722-481 
B.c. The latest entry in the work is that in 
Duke Ai’s fourteentli year (481 B.C.). He died on 
tlie 11th day of the 4tli month in 479 n.c. 

In the CoiifKcinn Aiia/cats, or niemorahilia com- 
piled soon after his death from tlie reininiaeences of 
Iim disciples, we have ahimdatit information of the 
Master's Sayings and Doings, and they can he 
added to from the supplements to the Ch'un Ch'vA, 
the Narratives of the School, portions of the Books 
of mtual Usages, and the inemnir hy Sze-iua 
Ch'ieii. Tliere are other works about him, Imt 
all oontaiiiiiig more or less of the legendary ele- 
ment, evidently iiitrodnoed after the Buddhistic 
literature became known to the Chinc.se. Of no 
ancient personage do we have fuller iiiforniation 
than we possess of Confucius, and no other can we 
fashion more completely to ourselves. One whole 
book of tliBAnakeis is occupied with his personal 
characteristics, his deportment, his eating, his 
dress. It .shows him to us at his rulci''s court, in 
his intercourse with his di,sciple.s, in his carriage, 
at Ills table, iii his bed. The disciple.s tell us that 
there were four things from whicli he was free — 
foregone ooiiclnsions, arbitrary determinations, 
obstinacy, and egoism ; that there wore four sub- 
jects which lie avoided in talking with them — 
extraordinary tilings, feats of strength, rebellious 


disorder, and spii'its ; that there were four tliimi.s 
which he taught them — letters, etliios, leal-heaited- 
ness, and truthfulness ; thai there were three 
things of which he seldom spoke— profitableness, 
the appointments ( of Heaven ), and ))orfect lurtiie ; 
and that there were three things in regaid to 
which he thought the greate.st caution should he 
exercised— fasting (as preliiiiiiiary to sacrifice), 
(going to) war, and (tlie treatment of) disease. 

It is often said that Confucianism is a system of 
morality without religion. That he was emphati- 
cally a moral teacher is indeed true ; and liis 
greate.st achievement as .such was hi.s formulating 
the golden rule, ‘ What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.’ He auknowlwlges 
in one passage that he himself failed in taking ilie 
initiative in obeying it. But this high morality 
was not witlioiit a raligioiis sanction. If it be the 
reciuireiuent of man’s nature on a correct analyf-is, 
yet that nature is the distiiiguishiug endowment 
conforreil on man hy Heaven or God, ami ohetli- 
ence to its reipiiremeiihs is obedience to the will 
of God. The first sentoiiee of the Chung Yung, 
the treatise written liy Confuciits’ graiidson, i.s this : 
‘ What Heaven has conferred is the Nature ; an 
accordance witii this nature is wliat is called the 
Path; the rog illation of this path i.s wliatis called 
the Teaching. ’ 

But how is it that we do not find in the iitter- 
aiicos of Confucius the expressioiiK of a fervent 
piety, and that in his many exhihitioiis of the 
character of tlie Ohim-tsr.c, Ins superior, model, or 
ideal man, he doe.s not show him to ns commun- 
ing witli God, ounfoHsiug his own iiiiwortliiiioss, 
and imploring lii.s forgiveness? Tlic.so clcfecfcs in 
hia tcaohiiig we must admit. The explanation of 
them lies probably in this, that the direct worship 
of God was con’lined in the ancient religion of 
China, as it still is, to the soi'oreign as the parent 
and priest of the people. Speaking of tlie greatest 
religious services of the niicicrit sovoreigiis, Con- 
fucins, as is recorded also hy ins grandson, delivered 
the important jiulgment that in those serviecs, ‘in 
the coreinonics of the sacrifices to lieiivoii and 
earth, tliey served God.’ He probably thought 
that it was not for him as a subject to he taking 
on his lips the Great Naiiio ; lie was, an lie said, 
merely a ‘ traiisinitter and not a maker.’ 

It has boon said that Confiiciiis diseoiiiitenaiiced 
2>rayer ; hut tlio pn.sHage referred to in siipiiort of 
the charge is not sufficient to hear it out, Ecpially 
reticent and enigmatic were his replies to the well- 
known question of the same disciple about tlie ser- 
vices oflerod to the spirits of tlie departed, and 
about death itself, He did not ri.so to the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle enunciated by Lfie-lsze, 
that kindness is to he returned for injury, and evil 
overcome with good, hut laid down to hia disciples 
the dictum that they should ‘recompense injury 
with justiec, and return good for good.’ And his 
own special workj the Ch'un Ch'iii, is eiumive and 
deceptive ; according to ICuiig-yaiig it often ‘ con- 
ceals (the true nature of events) out of regard to 
the high in rank, to kiiishij), and to men of worth.’ 
'The penson in t)io past to whom he looked hack 
with the groatG.st reverence was the Duke of Chau, 
the legislator and oon.solidator of the dynasty of 
Chau (died 1100 B.C.). 

He died lamenting the failnro of his life ; hut he 
was hardly gone when his merit began to he 
acknowledged. Duke Ai, who had heeii luiahlo 
to follow lii.s counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
where sacrificca, or oU'erings, slionld he presented 
to the sage from generation to generation. In one 
aspect of it, the brief reign of Shih IIwang-Tl, 
the first imperial sovereign of China, was a contest 
between him and Confucius, in which the latter 
prevailed. The first emiieror of the Han dynasty. 
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in 197 B.C., ill passing tlirougli Lfi preseiiteil to 
lain ‘ a great ofForing.' Succeeding d.^nasties liave 
done honour to_ liini liy titles and oft'oriiigs j and 
by none has ibis been done so iirach as hy the pre- 
sent Manchh -Tartar dynasty, intending' tlierehy, 
it is believed, to recoucile the CluneBO people to 
their sway. The Khang-hs.1 einpei'oi-, the greatest 
of its uiouarclis,_ after visiling his touijile, and pre- 
senting the oirerings, pro.strated himself three thiies 
before tlie sage’s imago, bowing lii.s head each time 
thrice to the gnnind. The law reijiures that there 
shall be a temple to Con{uciu.s in eveiy prefectnre, 
sab-jwafecture, distriet, and market-town in the 
enipiro. Those temples are not to Confucius alone. 
They are not pantheons, for he has never been 
deified ; but the wm'ship jiaid to him in them is 
extended to several of Iits disciples and a crowd 
of his moat distiugui.'iiied followcw, amounting to 
more than one Inindroil and fifty names in all, 
selected by iiuporiiil decree from 'the literati and 
olBcers in all the course of time. 

Twice a year, on a certain fixed day, the 
emperor goes to the imperial college in 'Pokin, 
and does homage to Confucius. The words of the 
prineiiial prayer or addimsa on the occasion are tlie 
following ; ‘ On this month of tliia year, I, tlio 
emperor, offer aacviliee to the plulo.so]>her IC'uiig, 
tlie ancient Teacher, the Perfect Sage, and say, 
0 Teacher, in virtue oiiual to heaven and earth, 
whose doctrines einhrnce both time past and 
present, thou dulst dig'o.Ht and tvauamit the si.x 
olas.sjcs, and didst hand down le.s.s()ns for all gener- 
ations ! Now in the second mouth of spring (or 
arttumn ), in rovovoiit ohservanoo of tlie old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, aucl fniits, 1 ofl'er 
sacrifice to tlieo. "With thee are associated the 
philosopher You, Continuator of thee; the philo- 
soplior Tefing, Exhibitor of thy fundamental prin- 
ciples j tlie philosopher Tsxo-.sjsd, Transmitter of 
thee ; and the phiiosophev Milng, second to thee. 
Mayest thou, enjoy the offeringa r 

The descendauls of Confucius are many. His 
lineal representative has tlie title of /tie/iff ov 
diilco, and largo lauded property — his hjf imperial 
grant ; and ho is considered to be next In rank to 
the inenibers of the imperial house. So are the 
Sage’s name and honour perpetuated. 

See Jlh'moit'cs emcernani I'lMstoiro et les Sciences cles 
Chiiiais (Paris, 177G-1814) ; Leggo's Chinese Classics, 
vol. i, (1861), nncl Confucius’ Icifc and Tcadmifl (6th cU. 
1)187); Plath’.s Oonfiiciusimd Seine Schiller 

(Norman- French), the name 
given in England to tlie king's waiTaiit or penuis- 
sion to a dean and chapter to proceed to the election 
of a bishop to a vacant see, Since the act of 
Henry 'VIII. in 1531, the congd d’61ire has always 
been accompanied by a letter-missive from the 
sovereign, mciitianing the person to be elected by 
namo, so that in reality it i.s a nomination by the 
crown. If the dean and chapter delay the election 
beyond twelve days, the nomination is effected by 
letters-patent froiu the wown ; if they delay beyond 
twenty days, or elect another than the person 
named, they incur the penalties of a Pmtnumre 
(q.v.). See Bisiior. 

Conger, or CONOEE-EEL, a marine bony fish in 
the eel family (Muramidm). The body is eel-like, 
witliout pehde ilris, with a continuous dorsal lin 
beginning very far forward, and without scales. 
The length varies from 3 to 6 feet, ov even more ; 
the colour is dark gray or bluish above, whitish 
below j the mouth is wide ; the tongue free ; tlie 
teeth in rows, one closely packed series forming a 
sliarp edge. Eour species occur widely distributed 
in temperate and trojiical aea.s. Conger milmiris is 
common on tlie British coasts, especially ouporn- 
wall. Giant spooimens, 10 feet in length, 18 inches 
in girth, over 100 lb. in wciglit, are recorded ; and 


even oulmarj' .siiecinieuR left aground among the 
rocks, or landed unexpcctediy on board a boat, are 
awkward customer to deal with. They are reij- 
muscular and voracious fi.slies, feeding on compara- 
tively large prey, and have remanmhly strong 
biting pnw'er.s. They often rotate rajiidly on their 
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own a.xis, and iiave a certain degree of grasping 
power with tlieir tails. The colour .seems to vary 
with habitat, since those from roolts are blacker 
than those from saud-hanks. They occur from the 
shore down to about SO fathoms, and are extremely 
prolific. The llcsh is coarse, but is ofteu enough 
eaten. Wliat is called turtle .soup is believed to be 
often made mainly of conger-eel. Sec Day’s British 
Fishes. 

Coiljsestion may be defined to be exoo.ss of 
blood in the vessels of a part, and is to be re- 
gai'ded not as an independent disease, except in 
a very small jiroiiortion of cases, but as one stage 
or one manifestation of some other disease, It is, 
however, of such imjiortance and of so freipient 
occurrence as to require a separate notice. Cou- 

f estions arc divided into two groups— viz. actii'c, 
uo to dilatation of the arteries of the affected 
part; and passiva, duo to some cause interfering 
with the return of blood by the veins. In active 
conge.stion the flow of blood is usually incroa.scd, 
and tlie excess is chiefly in the arteries. Familiar 
instance, s are the plienonieuon of Blushing (q. v. ) 
and the effect of heat, especially moist heat, in 
increasing the rediieKS of any part to which it may 
be applied. But the most important active con- 
gestions arc those which occur in connection with 
Inflammation (q.v.), of which they constitute the 
first stage. In passive congestion the flow of blood 
is always diminished, and the excess is chiefly in 
the veins. It may he due cither to direct^ obstruc- 
tion to the return of Wood through tho vein,?, or to 
general enfeeblemeut of the circiilatioii. 

Congestion from venous obstruction is easily 
illu,strated by tying up tlie arm, as is done before 
opening a vein, -when the veins are compressed 
more than the arteries, If the ligature is Icept oir 
for a suftieient time, the veins swell, the firiMm 
become red, and then livid, and the whole limb is 
swollen. Cold apjdied to the surface of the body 
acts, similarly on it, ami oonfaact.s the veins more 
rapidly than the arteries, which lie decjier ; and the 
purple colour of the hands and face after expo-sure 
to cold shows tlie congested state of the capillaries. 
‘Congestions,’ says Dr G. J. B. IVilliamSj ‘are 
caused in internal organs by an obstruction of 
the veins leading from tliem. Thus, congeation of 
the hrain may be produced by a tight cravat or by 
a tumour pressing on the jugular veins. Eiforts 
of straining, coughing, holding the breath, and 
asthmatic paroxysms rvhich impede the flow of 
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blood thi’ongli the luiigfc, cause congestion in 
various parts. Tubercles in tlie lung.s can.se con- 
gestion of that organ. Obstruction to the transit 
of blood through the liver causes congestion in the 
abdomen, heiiioniioids, ite.’ 

Coiigastioii from wea/i'iic,is nf the eiieiilatioii in- 
cludes a numerou.s class of case.s. Here gi-avitation 
comes into play very much more forcibly than in 
the healthy hotly in deterniiiiing the distribution 
of the l)lood to iliit'erent parts and organs, though 
it ahvnys prodircea .some oirect. Diseases of the 
valves of the heart are ahnoat ahvftj’s accompanied 
by congestion of other internal organ.s at .some 
stage of their progress. In extreme debility, 
certain fevers, iS:c. , there is general congestion of 
the parenchymatous org'an.s— the lungs, liver, &c. 
— and the blood gi-avitates to the lowest parts, 
giving rise to what is termed hypostatic congestion 
of the po.sterior parts of the lung.s, the .skin of the 
back, tkc. In other cases the effect is move local, 
as when the feet .swell after long standing, in con- 
sequence of over-distension of the veins. Conges- 
tive affectioirs of this kind aie often mistaken for 
inflammation, and instead of being treated by 
tonics, are treated by depletion, which, although 
affording temporary relief, usually aggravates the 
evil. 

Active congestion, when it require.s treatment, 
must be dealt with in the same mamior as inflam- 
mation. \lTth regard to passive congestion, the 
end to rr'hioh treatment must he directed is the 
removal of its cause. This can ho eflboted in some 
cases by maasru'e.s having a local effect, either com- 
pletely, as by the looHening of a ligature, the disuse 
of too tig-lit articles of okithing, or liy the removal of 
a tumour compressing veins, or partially, as by ele- 
vation of the head in affected brain, and the reeuin- 
hent position in congestion of the hemorrhoidal 
or uterine vessels, Uniform gentle pressure, by 
supporting the weak vessels, and friction, by 
increasing the onivard movement of the blood in 
the veins, are often of great use in sitiiorflcial 
parts. Where the heart-powor is at fault, .strength- 
ening remedies must he given— ammonia, cinchona 
hark, digitalis, &c. The American Witch-hazel 
(q.v.)when admini-stered internally .seem.s to have 
the power of diminishing the size iif dilated veins, 
and is sometimes useful in varico.so veins, hemor- 
rhoids, &c. V arious remedies are supposed to have 
a special power of removing the eoiigostion of 
certain organs ; thus, mercurials are recommended 
for congestion of the liver ; digitalis and cautha- 
lides for conge.stion of the kidneys ; squills, benzoin, 
and the balsams for bronchial congestion. 

_ Coil^lctOll, a market-town and nnoient umui- 
cipal borough in the east of Cheshire, pictuvesquely 
situated in a deep valley on the hanks of the Dane, 
an affluent of the Weaver, 26 miles B. of Man- 
chester. It has a handsome town-hall (1864), 
manufactures of silk, salt-works, and neighbonriiig 
coal-mines. Pop. ( 1851 ) 11,505 ; ( 1881 ) 11,1 16. 

Coiiglolucratc, or Plumpubding-stohe, a 
rock consisting- of vai-ious-sizod, round, water-worn 
stones cemented together, the binding material 
being generally of a calcareous, .siliceous, or fei-ru- 
ginous character. Now and again the stones are 
held together by simple compression without any 
cement._ Couglonierate is evidently gravel com- 
pacted into a more or les.s coherent mass. Like 
coarse gravel and shmgle, some conglomerates are 
very tumultuous iu appearance, and show no lines 
or planes oi deposition. Generally, however, rocks 
of this kind exhibit rudely alternating layers of 
finer and_ coar.sei- materials. The included' stone.s 
may consist of any kind of rock or mineral, but the 
harder specie.s, such as quartz-rock and quartz, are 
apt to preponderate. Conglomerate.s ai-e generally 


heach-depo.sits, either marine oi- lacustrine ; .some- 
times they are of Iluviatile origin. 

Congo. The earlier history of the Congo, 
the great equatorial river of Central Africa, may 
he briefly summed up as follows. In the year 
1484-85 Diego Cam (q.v.) discovered the mouth 
of a large aver in 7° S. latitude -while sailing 
along the West African coast in command of an 
expedition liaving for its object the di,soo\-oi-y of 
the East Indies. He ereoLed a pillar on the snutli 
hank, and gave it the name of Eio Padi-ao, or 
Pillar liiver. The country in its vicinity, and foi- 
some distance to the south, as far as Gape Negro, 
was known by the name of Congo Land. During 
the 15th and 16th centuries several attempts were 
made by the Portugue.se to poiietratc into the 
interior, hut they never reached farther than 
San Salvador. The Jesuits established a large 
missionary .station at this place, and made it the 
capital of tire Congo. At the outset this attempt 
to convert the nations met with con.siderahle 
success, Init towards tlie end of the 17th century, 
ravaged by native wans, it had almost ceased to 
exist. At this lime the Portiiguoso called the 
great river the ‘Zaire,’ which is only a coi-rnp- 
tion of Nzari, Nziuli, Nyali, Niadi, all of which 
mean ‘river’ in the many dialeots spoken witliin 
the limitH of what Avas thou called the kingdom 
of tlie Congo. The native name for the riA-er 
Avas bloeu/i Nzadi, or the ‘Iteceiver of all the 
Watens ; ’ and the European jnap-makoi-s giAm it 
the name it at pre.sont enjoys of ‘ the Congo.’ 

In 1816 an expedition under Captain Tuokey 
Avas deHpat.chG(l by the British g-oA-oriiineut to .solve 
the qArestion Avkicli then agitated the minds 
of geographer.^, Avliotlier the Congo Avas one of 
the mouths of the Niger. Captain Tuekoy 
penetrated Avitli hi.s boats to the head of the 
navigable portion tif the Ioavoi- riA'ei' — a di.sianoo of 
110 inile.'i— and lie then proceeded by hind to a 
iilacc called Issaiigila, about 52 miles fai-ther on ; 
imt his expedition had a most melanolufly result, 
for Avithin^ three inontlis-ytho period Avhioh they 
vomained in the river — oightoen out of fifty-, six 
EAiropeaus succumbed to tlie climate. This great 
nioi-talily gaA'e the river a had name, and, Avith the 
exception of slave-traders, it Avas little freiiuented 
by liiu-oiieau.s for somu year.s. Valuable additions 
to geograpliical science, liUAvever, re, suited from 
Captain Tiickey’s expedition, as it proved that the 
Congo Aim-s tlie outlet of some vast riverine syatem, 
and it diHiiersed ninch of the fable and myth with 
which the imaginations of earlier Avriters had sur- 
rounded this region. 

From 1867 to 1871 Dr Liviiigstone, in Ids ro- 
.searches betAA-een Lakes Nyassa ami Tanganyika, 
and from thence to NyangAve, iiroved the existence 
oi a large river floAA'iiig to the north uiide.r the 
native names of Lnapula and Lualaba, Avhich he 
imagined to lie the Nile, and this opinion was shaved 
h}^ many men of .science on receipt in England of 
the inajia and journals reoovding these explorations. 
In October 1876, five yoans later, Mr II. JI. Stanley, 
despatched to Central Africa under the auB]noe.s 
of the New York Herald and Daily Telegraph, to 
complete Livingstone’s exjfl orations, arrived at 
NyangAA'e, and he too gazed on that mighty stream 
with its Avatera iloAving ceaseles.sly to the north. He 
determined to folloAv its ooui-ho, and in 1877 ncAVS 
Avoa roceiA-ed of the .‘uiccc.s.sful accmuiilislmient of his 
adventurous jiinrney, and the estahlishmeni of the 
fact that the Luajiula, Lualaba, and the Living- 
stone (the name given by Stanley to that part of 
the i-iA'or beloAv NyangAve) arc in i-ealiW the 
Congo — the great equatorial river of Central Africa, 
the second largest river of the AA'orhl. 

The Lake of BangAvcolo noticed by Lacei-da in 
179S, and by other earlier Portuguese explorers, of 
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which the Chaiiibezi, traced liy Livingstone, is the 
largest feeder, and into wliioii also flow numerous 
streams from the Lokinga Mountains on the south, 
is the reservoir from which this great river issues 
under the name of the Lnapula. Flowing in a 
northerly direction, it expands into Lake Moero, on 
leaving which it is called, as far as Nyangwe, the 
Lualaba; from Nji-angwe to Stanley Falls (Aral) 
niune for which is Ziiigntini) Stanley christened 
it the Livingstone ; and from Stanley Falls to the 
mouth it is known hy the name of the Congo. 

Its length has been calculated at over 3000 
miles ; it drains an area of more than 1,300,000 
sq. ni, ; and it discharges a body of water into the 
ocean second only to the Amazon. Such ia tlie 
power and force or this mighty stream tliat no delta 
exists at its mouth. Vessels take in fresh water at 
its entrance into the sea, and, during the rainy 
season, when the river is at its highest, vessels 
approfiobing the Congo enter discoloured water, 
and pass through floating debris more than 300 
miles from land. The two largest tributaries of 
the Congo are the Ka.ssai from the south, whose 
waters )vere thoroughly e.vplnred (ISS.'i) hy Lieu- 
tenant Wissmann of tlie German army ; and the 
Moliangi, from the north, exjdored (1384-8.5) hy tlie 
liev. Mr Grenfell, u'ho penetrated beyond the 4tli 
degree of N. lat. , and who.se explorations were after- 
wards continued hy Lieutenant Vangele of the Bel- 
gian army. This oHicer readied 21° 5.3' of E. long., 
or within about GO miles of Dr Junker’.s lowe.st 
point on the Makua-Wolle, thins proving that the 
Welle of iSohweinfurth i.s the same a.s tlie Mohangi 
of Grenfell. Besicle.s the.se two great alHuents, the 
Congo has many other tiilnitarios. fl'lie most im- 
portant of tliese are the Xiva or Kwango, tlie Jnapa 
and Bosira, the Ikelemha, the Lnlongo, and the 
Lumanii rivers on the soutli or left hank j and the 
Arnwimi, the Mlmra, the Loika, the Ngala, the 
Lokinga Nkundji, &o., on the north or right 
hank. 

As regards commerce and navigation, the Congo 
may he divided into three parts— 'Lower, Middle, 
and Upper, The lower region extends from 
Banana at the mouth to the foot of the first rapids, 
a distance of 110 miles. Ocean steamers, drawing 
not more than 18 feet, can safely navigate this 
portion. The middle or cataract region extends 
from Vivi to Stanley Pool, a distance of about 235 
miles— a piortion of this part of the river — viz. from 
Issangvla to Manyanga, a distance of 70 miles, is 
navigable for small steamers or iron whaleboats. 
The upper region from Stanley Pool to Stanley 
Falls has an extent of 1068 miles of navigable 
water for steamers of a draught not exceeding four 
feet. The lengtli of navigable tributai'ies which 
enter in this section of the river has been calculated 
at over 3000 miles, forming a unique system of 
waterways. 

These 'discoveries hy Mr Stanley led, in _ 1878, 
to the formation of the Association Internationale 
under His Majesty the King of the Belgians, and 
this subsequently expanded into the Congo Free 
State, wliicli, recognised hy the European powers 
assembled at the conference at Berlin in the jyear 
188.5, has the following boundaries : The northern 
hank from the mouth, with a strip of territoiy 
averaging about 60 miles in width, as far as 
Manyanga, situated about 240 miles from Banana, 
the entranee part of the river. At Manyanga 
the French territory commences and continues 
along the north bank, passing Stanley Pool as 
far as the Mohangi. The territory of the Congo 
Free State recommences at this river, and the 
boundary line runs along the left hank as far as 
the fourth parallel of N. latitude, which then be- 
comes the northern boundary of the central portion 
of the state. 


The southern boundary line commences on the 
river Congo at Wango-SVango, about 100 miles 
fiom its mouth, from thence it runs along the 
parallel of Nokki till it meets the river Kwa, after 
which it follows the Gth parallel of S. latitude. Its 
eastern boundary ia not accurately defined, hut it 
is supposed to follow the watershed of the Nile and 
Congo to the north-east, and to compiise, on the 
south-east, the Ijasin of the Congo where it does 
not conflict with previous interests. 

The Congo Free State is governed hy an admin- 
istrative hure<au at Brussels, consisting of three 
secretariats — Control, Finance, and Foreign Affairs, 
under the direct supervision of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians ; also hy an administrator on 
the Congo %vho has ids lieadcmarters at Boma, 60 
miles from the sea, on the riglit hank of the river. 
The state has stations at Banana, Vivi, Boina, and 
M.atadi on the Lower Congo ; at Lukungu, Issangila, 
Alanyanga, Lntete on the Middle Congo ; and at 
Lcopoldvdlle, Kinsliassa, Kwanioiitli, Liiknlela, 
Equator, Bangala, and Stanley Falls on the Upper 
Congo. Beside.s these the state 1ms erected two 
sliitions on the Kasai, Lueho, and Luliiaherg. All 
imports are free, and only such export dutie,s are 
levied as are necessary to carry on the work of 
administration. It has a coin.agc and postal 
service, and Iia.s entered into the Postal Union. 
A road has been surveyed between Matadi and 
Leopoldville, and by the introduction of ox-wagons 
the Tacilitio.s for transport will he largely increased. 
It i.s intended to follow tliis up hy a railway. It.e 
piesent income i.s derived from an endowment of 
£40,000 a year bestowed upon it hy His Majesty 
the King of tlie Belgian.^, and snob other sums as 
are produced hy its export dues. 

The inhabitants of the Congo basin belong to 
wliai has been termed the Bantu race. They are 
a happy, inoffensive people, not so dark as the Fan 
or Ethiojuan. Split up into mnuherle.ss tribal oom- 
mnnities, tliey can oiler hut slight resistance to the 
advance of civilisation ; and as they are born traders, 
they take very readily to commerce. Tlie dialoots 
throughout the oouiitry are very numerous, but 
many of them would appear to have a common 
origin (see Bantu). Even the Swaheli language, 
spoken by the naiive.s of Zanzibar (who come as 
portere, &c. into this region), ha,s much in common 
with the Kishi Congo, or language spoken on the 
west coast. Of this tyjiical member of the Bantu 
family, the llev. Holman Bentley has furnished 
an excellent Dictionary and (Lond. 1888). 

The religion is mainly fetichism; and domestic 
slavery exists everywhere. Tliia must not he 
confounded -with the slave-trade of the Arabs, 
and presents none of the revolting cruelties which 
have aroused the indignation of the civilised 
wori.l. 

Much has been said and written about the 
climate. It is purely tropical, the average tem- 
perature ranging between 78“ and 82". Malarial 
lev era, especially on the coast, are not infrequent; 
hut with care and attention to diet Europeans can 
remain in the country for several years without 
clianne. The interior has been found to he more 
healthy than on the coast, 

The principal products are ivory, palm-oil, palm- 
kernels, india-ruhher, various gums, ground-nuts, 
camwood, beeswax, orohilla, &o. The country, 
however, is still undeveloped. Wild coffee, tobacco, 
anti hill rice are cultivated on the upper river, also 
various kinds of maize and sorghum. Tropical 
fruits, such as bananas, pine-apples, and mangos, 
abound. The total value of the special exports 
(principally ivory and palm-oil and kernels) from 
the Congo in IfiST was returned at £79,218, and 
of the general exports at £306,720. No minerals 
of importanee have as yet been discovered. 
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The poiiulatiou of tli« slate has been variously 
estimated at fi-oni In-enty to foriy niillioiia of peojile, 
but to anive at any correct de<luctions on this 
point rvith our present data is impossible. 

History has shown that the introduction of 
civilisation into neu' and ■wild countrie.s tleniands 
time and patience. The advance that has been 
made by the Congo Free Slate has been exception- 
ally rapid, and from the great natural and physical 
advantages it possesses, as well as from the peace- 
ful nature and trading qualitie.s of its inhabitants, 
it will no doubt become, under its present enlight- 
ened ruler, the most important state in Central 
Africa. See map of Africa in Vol. I., and the 
articles Afkica, ST.tNLEY; also Stanley, Through 
tko Darh Continent (1878), and The Congo and the 
Founding of its Free State (1883); H. II. Johnston, 
The Eiver Congo from its mouth to lioldbo (1884) ; 
Bentley, TAfa on the Congo (1887); Coquilhat, Sitr 
le limit Congo ( 1888). 

Congo Snake. See Ami-iiiuma, 

Congregation (Lat. con, ‘ together grex, ‘a 
flock ' ), an a.saeiuhly, generally a religion, s a.s.serahly ; 
in its most oidinary use, an assemhly of Chiistians 
met in one place for worship {.see Ciiuncil). — In the 
Roman Catholic Chnvch, it often designates a sort 
of hoard of cardinals, prelates, and divines, to 
which i.s intrusted the management of some im- 
portant branch of the afl'air.s of the cliurch. Tims 
the Coiigrcgation of the Index examine.? liooks and 
decides ' on tlicir iitaess for general perusal ( see 
Inijex). The Congregation de Propaganda Fide is 
instituted for the propagation of tho Roman Catho- 
lic faith and tho governineut of the eluu’cli in 
non-Catholio oountnes (see Biiopaoanda). Tho 
Congregation of Relies in^iiros into the genuine- 
ness of supposed relics. Tho Congregation of the 
Holy Office takes cognisance of heresies, &c. (soo 
Inquisition ), Tlie Congregation of Rites regulates 
the festivals and oflioes of new saints. There are 
mimovous other congregations. The word is also 
used in the Cluirch of Home to clesoribe emu- 
mniiities of eoolesiastics who live together under 
rule, but without being bound by vow, or at least 
by solemn vow. Such are the Congregation of the 
Oratory, the Congregation of the most Holy Re- 
deemer, usually called Iledemptorist.s, &c. 

Congi'cgationalisl'^. See Independents. 

Coilgl'CSSj an assembly either of sovereign 
princes, or of the delegated, representatives of sove- 
reign states, for tho pnrpo.so of considering matters 
of mternational interest. Even in America, tUongli 
the term lias now a different meaning, it had a 
similav origin, the first congress being tliat of the 
delegates from the varioim British colonies, who 
met on the 7tli October 1703, for the purpose 
of considering their grievances. Previous to sign- 
ing a treaty of peace, a meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries usually takes plaoCj to whioli the name of a 
congress is sometimes applied, tliongli it seems more 
properly to bu reserved for those more important 
meetings at which extensive .sehemes of future 
policy are determined on, and the balance of power 
amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To this class belonged the famous Congress of 
Vienna in 1815; that of Carlsbad in 1819, for 
regulating the affairs of Germany ; that of Paris 
at the end of the Russian wav of 1854-56 ; and 
that at Berlin after the Eusso-Turkish war of 
1877-78, There is scarcely any difference between 
a congress and a diplomatic Conference (q.v.). 

Congress of the United States. Tho 
legislative body of tiie ilnitod Slates is ealled. tho 
Congress of the United States, and copyriBUt isan m ms. 
consists of a senate, elected by the ijy j. b. Liiirincott 
legislatures of the several states, oomiiimy. 
and a Hou.se of Representatives, elected by the 


direct votes of tlio people. It is siiju'enio within its 
constitutional limits, deriving its powers directly 
from tlio people, By constitutional provision cmi- 
gress has certain direct, express powers, and suck 
implied powers as arc neee.s.sai'y to carry these into 
eftbot. It convenes on tlio hist Monday in Deceiii- 
ber in each year, and receives from the president of 
the Unitoil Stales his annual iiies.sage, giving in- 
foi'mation of tlie state of tlio Union, and ooiitaiiiing 
such sugge.stions and recouuiiondalioii.s as he may 
judge expedient and iieces.sary. 

Express Powers. — Congress has power to impose 
and collect taxes, cliitie,?, imporls, and excises, to pay 
tlie debts and provide for the coiuiiion dcfoiioe ana 
general welfare of the United States. Tliia grant 
of sovereign power is independent of state control, 
and is liiiiitcd only by the provision in the constitu- 
tion til, at the duties, iiiiposis, and excises sliall he 
uniform throughout the Qiiitod .States. 

Congress lias power to borrow iiioiicy on the 
credit of tho Uiutoil States, to regulate coiiiiuorce 
with foreign nations, and among tlie several states 
and with tho Indian tribes. It has the exclusive 
power to estaidish a uniform rule of naturali.sa- 
tion, and iiniform laws on tho snhjuot of haiik- 
rnptcica throughout tho United States ; to coin 
money, rogiilaic the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and li.x the standard of weights and measures ; 
to pivovido for the punishment of countorfoitiiig the 
socurilios and current coin of tlie United iStatus; 
and to csiabli.sh post-ollicos and post-roads. Con- 
gress has iiowor to promote the (irogross of science 
and useful arts, by sccnriiig for iimitod tiines to 
antliora and iTivoiitor.s the exclusive right to their 
resiiGotivo writings and iliaoovorios ; to ooustitute 
tribunals inferior to tho Snproiiio Court ; to deline 
and punish piracies and fcloiiie.s eomniittod on the 
liigh seas, and offoiices against tho law of nations. 

Congress alone has }H>wer to duelaro war, grant 
letters of marque and reiirisal, and make rulus eoii- 
cerniug cajitures on land and water. It can raise 
and support arinios, may provide and iiuiintaiii a 
navy, and niako rules for tho government of the 
laiiu and naval forces. Congress has power to pro- 
vides. for calling forth tho militia of tho several 
states for tlie pniqiose of oxeenting the United 
.States laws, to supprc.ss iiisurrcotioiia, and repel 
inva.si()n.s, and to providu for orgaiiiaiiig, arming, 
and discijiliniiig the militia, and for govorning such 
part of tliem as may ho employed in the sorvioo of 
the Unitoil States j reserving to tho status respcc- 
livoiy the appoiiitiiioiit of tho oHieerfi, and tho 
antliority of training the militia, according to tlie 
disciqilino prescriliod by congress. 

Congre.ss cxoroiso.s o.xclnsivo legislatii’G oontrol in 
all cases wliatsnevor over the District of Coliimliia 
(tho seal of goveriimeiit of tho United States), and 
over all places purchased for tho oroction of forts, 
inaga/.hics, arsenals, dockyards, and other noedful 
bnihliiigs. Congiuss lum ])owor to (liH])<)H 0 of iiiiil 
make all needful rules and regnlatioiia rcspootiiigr 
tlio_ temlory or other property belonging to tho 
United Stales, and to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into e.xeoutioii 
all powem vo.stod by the eoiistitution in the goi'oni- 
inent of the United States, or in any dopartiuont 
or offices thereof, 

Constitutional Limitations, — Oongross cannot 
pass a bill of attainder or any ex ^wst faetu law. 
Noitlier can it lay any Lax or duty upon artiolos 
exported from any state, or give preferoiioo to the 
porks of one stale over those of another, by any 
regnlatimi of eommeree or rovonne; nor can it 
compel vessels bound to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in anothor. It cannot enact a 
law taking from the citizen bis private property 
foiMUiblio use without ooiupoiisation therofor. 

Congress cannot make any law respecting an 
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estaljlislinieiit of religion, or prohiljiting the fiee 
exercise thereof, or ahridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or denjdng the riglit of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the goveni- 
inent for a redress of grievances. Congress cannot 
enact any law that will render the people insecure 
in tlieir persons, houses, papers, and effects from 
uiireasonahle searches and seizures; or autliorise 
any warrants to issue hut upon prohahle cause 
su 25 ported hy oath oi’ affirmation, jiavticulavly 
describing the jilace to ha searched, and the peraons 
or things to he seized. Congress has no power to 
tahe from a person accused of crime his right to 
a speedy and ]miilic tidal, hy an impartial jury of 
the state or district wlieroiii the crime was com- 
mitted ; or his right to he informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to he confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favour ; or 
his right to be defended by counsel. It cannot 
enact a law requiring excessive bail, imposing 
excessive fines, or inilicting cruel and unusuii.1 
punishments. 

Somite . — The senate is composed of two senators 
from each state, cliosen by the legislature thereof 
for a term of six years, so arranged that one-third 
of all the senators sliall go out every two years. 
No person is aligdhle for the office of senator unless 
he is thirty years of age, has been a citizen of the 
United Stales nine years, and i.s an inhabitant of 
the state for •which lie is oliosen, Tlio senate is 
presided over hy tlie vioe-prosident of the United 
States, but in case tliat officer is acting prasklent 
of the United States, or is unable to preside, tlie 
senate eleots a iirosidiiig olfieer pro tempore. It 
ohno.ses all its otlier officers. Tlie senate has the 
sole power to try impeaolinioiits preaeiiLed by the 
House of Ilepresontativea, and when sitting iu 
tliat capacity the senators are sworn or aJHriiied. 
Slioulcl the iiveaidont of the United States he on 
trial, the chief-juatico of the Supreme Court of the 
United States presides, and two-tliirds of the 
senate may convict, upon wliioh judgment of 
removal from office and disqualllication to hold any 
office of lionour, trust, or iirolit under the United 
States may he jironounoed. 

House of Representatives . — The House of Boiire- 
sentatives is composed of ineiiihers chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states. 
It elects a Speaker to jn-esido over its deliberations, 
and all its other officers. No person can he a re- 
presentative in congress who has not attained the 
age of twenty-five years and been seven year.s a 
citizen of the United States, and lie must be an 
inhabitant of tlie state in which he is oliosen. 

The I'ciiresentativos are apportioned among the 
several states according to tlie number of their 
inhabitants respectively, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each state, exolnding Indians not 
taxed. Hut when the right to vote at aiy election 
for tlie clioice of electors for president and vice- 
president of the United State.?, repre,sentative3 in 
congress, tlie executive and judicial officers of a 
state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the 
United Stale.?, or is in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or otlier crime, hy con- 
stitutional provision the basis of representation is 
reduced in the proportion ■which trie number of 
suoli male citizens bears to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
state. The first article of the United States Con- 
stitution provides that there shall not be more than 
one representative to every 30,000 uiliahitants, hut 
the apportionment made February 25, 1882, after 
the tenth census, gave in 1888 one representative 
to every 160,000 iiuiabitants, or 325 in all. Each 
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organised territory of the United States i.s entitled 
to send one delegate to the House of Kepre.senta- 
tives, who may take part in the debate.? hut cannot 
vote. 

The House of Eepre.sentatives lias the sole power 
of impeachment of the cxeoutii'e and judicial 
officers of the United States, and must 2 n’e.sent the 
charges on which it rests to the .senate for trial. 
Each hniiRB is judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualification,? of its own memhers, and a majority 
constitute a quorum to do business ; hut a less 
mimher may adjourn from daj' to day, and may 
be authorised to compel the attendance of absent 
memhers. 

E.ach house determines the rules of its own pro- 
cedure, and may punisli its memhers for disorderly 
behaviour, and also may compel the attendance of 
witnesses before its coramittees, .and inflict imnisli- 
incnt for contempt of its authority. 

Each liouse must keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and must imblisli the same (excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy), 
and at the desire of one-fiftli of the momliers 
2 )vesent, the yeas and nays of the members voting 
on any question must be entered on the journal. 
But neitlier house, during tlie session of congress, 
rvitliout the consent of the other, can adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other iilace than 
tliat in which tlie two liouaes .sliii'll he sitting. 

No senator or representative may be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
.States which sli.all have been created during the 
time for whioli lie wn.s elected, and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States can, dining 
Ills contimianee in office, ho a member of oitlier 
hoM.se of congre.s,s. 

Memhers of congress are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, felony, and breach of the 23eaoe, 
during their attendance upon their 2 niblic duties, 

Two-thirds of tlie senators present must concur 
in any treaty which ma^ be made, and in all 
niqrointmonts by the 2 >resident of amhassadoi's, or 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Siiin-eme Court of the United States, and such 
other officers whose a 2 )poiiitments are not other- 
wise provided for. 

Hy the araendinenls to the Constitution of the 
United States, abolishing slavery, guaranteeing 
civil rights, the validity of tlie 2 )ublic debt of the 
United States, and forbidding the denial or abridg- 
ment of the United States citizen’s right to vote on 
account of race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude, congress is empowered to enforce these 
provisions by a 2 ipro 2 )ri.ate legislation, 

When any xiorson, having taken an oath to 
support the constitution of the United States, as 
an e.xccutive or judicial officer of tire United States 
or of any state, or as a niemher of congress or state 
legislature, is, hy article xiv. of the United States 
constitution, ineligible to the position of senator 
or representative, or elector of president and vice- 
president of the United States, or to any office, 
civil or military, under the govermnent of the 
United States, from having engaged in insurroo- 
tioii or rebellion against tlie sanre, congress is 
empowered to remove this disability hy a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. 

Acts op Cougbess are the legislative enactments 
of the two houses of congi'ess. Bills may originate in 
either house ( except hills for raising revenue, which 
must originate in the House of Eepresentatives), and 
be introduced by any member, and may he amended 
in either house. They are usually referred to the 
appropriate standing committee for examination 
and report ; and are read a first, second, and third 
time before being put upon their final passage, 
being subject to modification or amendment and 
dtecussion, according to the rules in each house. 
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After a bill lias been passed by both houses, it is 
presented to the president of the United States for 
Ids approval and signature. If he approves anil 
signs it, it becomes a law. If he iloes not approve 
it, the president returns it, with his objections, to 
the house in which it originated ; and tliat liouse 
must enter Ida objections at larM ujion its journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after reconsider- 
ation it is passed hy a two-tldrds vote, it is sent to 
tlio otlier liouse witli tlie president’s objections, by 
widoh it sliall likewise he reconsidered, and if 
approved hy two-third.s of tlint lioii.se, it becomes a 
law ; the vote in both houses must he taken by 
yeas and nays, and tlie names of tlie voters for or 
against are entered upon tlio journal of oacli house 
respectively. If the hill is not returned by the 

resident within ten days (Sundays excepted), it 

eoonies a law in the same manner as if ho had 
signed it, unless congress hy adjournment prevents 
its return, in which case it does not heconie a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of both houses i.s necessaiy (except 
adjournment) must likewise he pre.sonted to the 
president after passage, and in case of liis dis- 
approval (or veto) must he repassed hy a two- 
thu-ila vote in the saiiio manner as hilts, in order 
to become a law notwithstanding his objections. 

The .sessions of congress usually continue during 
several months, but congress can adjourn at any 
time by the coucurronco of a majority ol both 
houses. If, however, oongre.s.s adjourns without 
passing the appropiiatiou hills necessary for the 
expenses of government, or in other emorgencieH, 
a special session of congress may be called by the 
president of the United States, Each congress 
ends on the fourth day of March, every second 
year, at 12 o'clock noon. 

Coiiffrevc, I{iciii,r.RD, Po.sitivist, rvas hom 
Septemhar 4, liilS, and educated under Arnold at 
Rugby, passing afterwards to Wadliam College, 
O.xford, of whioli he became suoceaalvely scliolar, 
fellow, and tutor, hut resigned after having heconie 
definitively a disciple of Comte. In 1855 he piih- 
lishetl a good edition of Aristotle’s Politics. Later- 
works are Lectims on the Homan Empire of ike 
West (1855); Elizabeth of England (1362); The 
Catechism of Positivist Beligion (1858); Essays: 
Political, Social, and Religious ( 1874) ; hesides many 
propagandist .sermons anil addresses. 

Coilgl'evCj William, the greatest master of 
the Englisli conmdy of repartee, as disthiguisliecl 
from the lurmorislic or Jonsonian comedy which 
it replaced, was horn at Uardsey, near Leeds, and 
baptised on February 10, 1689 (1670). As a school- 
boy lie was educated at Kilkenny, and as an under- 
graduate at Trinity College, Dtihlin. And if this 
does really make an English gentleman an Irish 
one, as certain writers learned in ' racial mixings ’ 
have generoiLsly assumed, Congreve’s genius may 
he taken as another proof that English wit, like 
English poetry, is the outcome of that niy.sterioiis 
‘Celtic element,’ or breath of the ‘Celtic Titan’ 
discovered hy the late Mattliew Arnold. After the 
completion of Iris education, Congreve returned to 
England, and began life in London, where, like 
Wycherley, and, indeed, like many another man of 
letters, he entered upon the study of tlie law — an 
arid study, ns is generally supposed, for a wit, and 
yet one which (being the study of the practical logic 
of_ life) does more than any other, it has been 
said, to solidify and strengthen the disparate forces 
of the intellect in whatsoever Held those forces may 
afterwaiiis come to be exercised. Entered at the 
Middle Temple, but finding, as Leigli Hunt says, 
that ‘having family as well as wit and scholarship,’ 
he could ‘ laake way in life without a profession,’ 
Congreve invaded very early the literary arena 


where ‘family and wit and scholarship’ were h 
those old days of more account than would now 
seem possible. His first publication was Incognita 
or Love and Duty Reconciled, a novel of croBs-pur- 
poses and disguises, based pai-tly on remiru.scences 
of the method of Shakespeare’s faney-plajrs, and 
partly on reminiscences of a very ditl'erent dramatie 
method, that of the new prose comedy which, 
invented by Etberodge, had been very greatly 
strengthened hy Wycherley. When Dr Johnson 
said of this novel that he ‘ wonhl rather praise it 
than read it,’ he spoke with his usual sagacity — 
indeed, he may he said to have marked out a course 
of criticism wliich has found high favour among 
succeeding critics of fiction — a oonrse which is, no 
doubt, as wise as amiable in regard to nine novels 
out of any given ten. Rut whether the tenth, the 
novel to be read as well as praised, should properly 
be Rasselas or Incognita seems to depend, now as 
then, on the temper and the constitution of the 
praiscr.- If Rasselas is the more instrnetivo, Incog- 
nita is the more amusing. For though to laugh 
with tlie autlior is dilficult, to laugh at him is easy 
enough, and laughter is certainly good. Congreve’s 
novel is lich in ‘ cnltisnio ’ of that highly ornate 
kind wliich has at intervals illniuiiiated moilenr 
literature from tlongora to Dr Chivers. 8uch a 
passage as. that in which Congi-cve talk.s about his 
heroine’s emiJnying one of Cupid’s pen-feathers ‘to 
2 )ick her teeth’ would have satisfied even such 
masters of stylo as the autlior of Pulyphcimis and 
the author of’ Eoachs of Ruby. 

That a story so full of that silly mock-seulimeut 
then in vogue— .stiilf wliich rvould now make even 
.scliool-girls laugh — should have been written by tlie 
great wit and liuniorist of Love for Lore— that tlie 
story should have had a very great Nuooess among 
those same cynical beaux and braKeu belles wlio 
were in the habit of sitting out She, Would if She 
CuiddtiTid the Country W/fc—would he incredilile 
did we not remember tlie still more astonishing fact 
that the love-passion— the passion wliioli Shako- 
siieare and Eoi-d and tlie re.st of the Sbnkesiioariaii.s 
had delineated so powerfully— was, judging from 
the literature of (Jongreve’s time, wiiicd out as 
by a sponge from the English character. It is not 
enough to say that as soon a.s the wits of the 
coffee-houses attempted to touch the love-passion 
their sense of liuniom- straightway fled -. their 
cominon sense lied too ; they became idiots, piosi- 
tivc idiots. As far as date of publication goes, 
Congreve’s novel was followed hy his translation of 
the eleventh satiro of Juvenal. This aiijieaved in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius, dated 109.3, hut 
actually published in 1092. From Drydeii, to 
whom he had been introduced it is s.aid hy 
Eoutherne, Congreve received unvarying khulness 
— kindness whioli was answered hy unvarying 
gratitude, or rather hy that generosity of recogni- 
tion among line spirits— the sublimation of grati- 
tude— wliich is said to he undreamed of by sumllor 
souls. In Januai-j’ 1693 ajiiieared Congreve’s comedy 
the Old Bmhclor, under the .au.sjncos ol Dryden — 
‘ then as now a living and imiiiiirtal witness to the 
falsehood of the vulgar charge wliieli taxes the 
gi-eater among the poeta with jealousy or envy, the 
natural badge and brand of the siualle.st that would 
claim a place among their kind.’ But if Dryden 
was free from envy, the disease which, accm-diiig 
to the above skilful diagnosis by Mr Swinburne, 
afflicts poetasters and criticaslers alone, not less 
free from this literary lejirosy was Congreve him- 
self. This is what makes him, notwithstanding his 
rank-worship, so interesting as a personality ; this 
is what also makes the other comic dramatists 
Etheredge and Vanbrugh interesting, so interesting, 
that we would fain, if we dared, condone even such 
sins against the sanctities of art as theirs ; they 
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wove fvec fvoin the disease which it seems feccK the 
lower slopes of Parnassus with poisonous air. No 
three writers were over more generally beloved — 
none were ever beloved more deservedly than these. 
And even Wycherley — he whose literary sins were 
the most grievous of all — was, on account of his fine 
social rpialities, called ‘Manly Wycherley.’ That 
a cornrpt court .should have spoiled such men as 
these is, among all the heavy itrrpeaclnnents of the 
Restoration, the heaviest. 

Congreve’s freedom from the fii.ssy egotism of 
the literator served him in good stead in regard 
to tire Old Bucholor. Dryden, while declaring that 
he ‘never saw such a first play in his life,’ hinted 
at the same time that a great deal of skilful 
iiiani|mlafcion was required before it could he .safely 
placed upon the boards. Aird he and Sorrtherno 
and Mayiiwaring, who set about nranipulafcing it, 
.seem to have Irad from Congreve carlo Maiichc to do 
with it as tliey liked. The inilliant success of tire 
Uld Bachdor—a, piay wlro.se merits were of entirely 
a literary kind — is evidence of the enoririorrs change 
tlrat lias oorao over play-goers since those days. 
Congreve’s second comedy, tire Double Dealer, wliielr 
appeared iii the November of 1(19,% was more firmly 
knit, and in every way .stronger than the Old 
Bachelor, but the satire on tire morals of tire time 
— especially on the meanness and heartless treachery 
in .sexual relations wirich had become the fashion of 
tire court, was admiamtered in too serious a temper 
to please an andienoe oompoaod largely of the very 
people satirised. The empty-lieaded hoau.x and 
callous women who went to the theatre went there 
to he aimisod, not to he sorinoiiised, lint lie&ides 
this repellent quality, the play .siill'ered from a want 
of dramatio illusion greater in a certain sense than 
even the Old Bachelor had displayed, An audience 
can soarooly be interested in tlie doings of a villain 
wlio every few niiiuitos comes to the footlights in 
order to as.snre them what a consummate villain he 
is, and on what admirable psyoliologioal principles 
his ereator Iras fashioned him, nor yet in a hero 
who lets a villain do wliat he will in order tirat the 
dramatist’s plot may he conveniently worked out. 
In .stage-craft Congreve was always weaker than 
Vairhrngh aird Wycherley, hirt tire weakness made 
itself specially oonspiouorrs Irere. 

It was to tills play tlrat wm prefixed Dryclen’s 
fanrons verses ‘To my dear frientl, Mr Congreve,’ 
verses who,se generosity passes into pathos. Con- 
greve’s next prrlilication was the Mourning^ Muse 
of Alexis, a poetic tlialogue upon the subject of 
(iueen Mary’s death, ns full rrf artificial conceits as 
Ills novel. Love for Lora, the iiirest prose comedy 
in the English lairgnage, finished irr 169-t, was pro- 
duced at the ‘ theatre in Little Lincolns Inn Fields’ 
in 169,0. It Iras an aharrdonment of Immorrr, an 
rrresistihle rush of sparkling mcrriiircirt, such an 
Congreve’s praviou.s play.s lord not pronrised. In 
judging of its qualities we must not forget that 
In coirredy as in tragedy — in prose as in ver.se — 
notlrirrg is really inforirred by artistic vitality 
which laek.s the rhylhmie nt,sh horn of creative 
enjoynrent. To liim who is really and truly organ- 
ised to write, whether- irr verse or in prose, there is 
always in tire genurno exercise of his nierrlty a sense 
of sport as delightful as it is deep, an exhilaration 
that oamrob be simrrlatecl and that cannot be strp- 
plied to the nervous system of the true writing man 
t>y any other stimularrt. Not all tire Paradis arti- 
fioials .srrnrirroned up by the genii of Opiuur, Hash- 
ish, or Alcohol, can compete with the true paradise 
which the Genius of the Inkhorn throws open to the 
horn literator when the impulse is really upon him. 
And as surely as the hilarity of artistic creation is 
seen in Aristoplranos, in Lucian, in Rabelais, in 
-Shakespeare, in Swift, irr Dickens, is it seen in 
Congr-eve’s Dove for Love. No u'oncler then that of 


all hit, plays it was the la^t to he banished from (he 
stage. So late as 1843 Maorendy revived it (modi- 
fied of course) at Drury Lane, and tlris was followed 
by still later revivals, the last of all being a ver-iiorr 
of the play in three .acts, compressed by Jlr .folm 
Hollingslread at the Gaiety Theatre in Novemlier 
1871, with Miss Cavendish irr Angelica arrd Miss 
Farrell in Pine. In Lore for Loco culndnated the 
prose comedy of England. Ahunilant and brilliant 
as is tire wit, the corrrsc.'rtions do not, as in Con- 
greve’s other pi, ays, outdazzle the srveeter and 
softer light of tire Inrmour. Tire charaoteiisa- 
tion is true, true under the conditions which, 
as he himself admirably said in his letter to 
Dennis, the comedian must always work under. 
‘The distance of the .stage,’ says he, ‘require.s the 
figure represented to he something better than the 
life ; and, sure, a picture may have features larger 
in proportion and yet be very like the original. If 
this exactne.ss of quantity rvere to be observed in 
wit, as some woiikl have it in Irrimorrr, what woirhl 
become of those cliaraoters that are designed for 
men of wit? 1 believe, if a poet should steal a dia- 
logue of any length from the extempore discoruse 
of the trvo rvittiest men upon earth, Ire would find 
the seeue but coldly received by the town.’ 

Some of the cbaracterisation, suolr ns that of 
Angelica, is really beautiful, while some, like that 
of Hir Sampson Legend, in its genial breadth passes 
from the comedy of artifice into absolute comedy, 
and is almost Sirake.speavian. In 1697 Congreve’s 
one tragedy, the Mourning Bride, appeared. Tire 
hononrs it received in the last century wore as 
e.xcessivc as the contempt it lias piet with in this, 
No doubt it is full of impi'obahilities, but it .shows 
a considerable power of inr’entrou of nielodramalio 
if not of tragic incident. Tlie purely tbeatiioand 
scenic qualities of tire second act are of a most 
original, if not of high order, .and with the scenic 
appliances of our own day nirglit he made theatrio- 
ally eilective. Of couise, however, it is cold- 
cold as those ‘ nronnmeutal oaves of death ’ which 
‘ shot a ciiilluess ’ to tire ‘ trembling liearts ’ of Drs 
Jolmson and Rlaekmoi'e— and nothiiig could really 
warm it. 

Between the date of the Mourning Bride and 
that of Congreve’s last conreih^ the Way of the 
World, ire was busily occiipieci, in company with 
.several others, in tire famous Jeremy Collier con- 
troversy, defending the morality of the new stage. 
The great mistake of Congreve’s life was this — 
of defending his plays on mural grounds. To ‘let 
well alone ’ is wise : to lot ill alone is perliajis wiser 
still. Of all siu.s, that of producing liarrnfiil litera- 
ture is the blackest. It is the peculiar glory of 
letters that stronger than king or kaiser is he who 
writes strongly. It is so to-day : it was so when 
the warrior kings of Ninevelr went out to reap 
glory— i.e., to slay and flay— in order to furnish 
the scribe with suhjeets—in order that tiro scribe 
should, in bas-relief and cuneiform character, 
record their doings. Hence, in the truest and 
doepe.st souse, to write is, a.s Bishop Butler has said, 
to act j and if, as lie declares, ‘ endeavouring to force 
upon oiir minds a practical sense of virtue, or to 
beget in others that practical sense of it which a 
man really has himself, is a virtuous act,’ wliat, 
on the other hand, wa,s tlie act of liim wlio wrote 
certain .scenes in the Double Dealer .aird Love for 
Loik ? 

And yet even this new stage was not without 
one saving grace till Congreve defended it ; it h.ad 
a frankue,s,s in sin ; that was sometlring at least. 
Its place was not alongside those filthy French 
fictions of our own' time wlirolr, while pandering 
to the bestial side of man, set up air impudent 
pretenee of doing so for the good of liis soul But 
Congreve in his lame defence cQnde.sccnded to 
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fcho iiavt of tlie hypooyite— coinlesceiidecl to exploit 
Ai'iatotle’s paradox about comedy beiii" an iiiuta- 
tioii of bafl cliaracters — an imitation 'svith an efclU' 
cal end ; aa if such comedy as his had anything 
to do ivitli ethical ends! Notiviths ban ding the 
conventional tags at the end of Congreves plays 
—tags which had no serious meaning, and were 
meant to have none — the ‘Seventh Hell of tiie 
Hypocrite conld never claim the author of IjOVc 
fur Love until lie set about defending that play. 
Retter to leave ill alone, we say. , 

Congreva’.s last play, the Way of the World, was 
produced in 1700. Though quite as full of intellec- 
tual brilliance as Love for Love, and evidently 
written with move care, not to say labour, it lacks 
the liiimorou.9 impulse which _we have seen in Con- 
greve’s niasteipiece. The glitter is that of icicles 
in the sunlight. The wit of the dialogue is not 
su/ficiently held in hand to work out the oliaractein 
and the pilot. In a word, it comes more completely 
than does any other of Gongrove’-s plays within the 
scope of the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s strictures 
upon the comedy of repartee ; 

Another f.uilt, winch often iloes bofal, 

Is when the wit of wime great poet blvall 
So overUovv, that i?, he uono .at all, 

That ev'n liia foola .spenk sense, n-s if possesl, 

Anri each by inspiration Lieiika liis ju.st, 

Ifnneo tlio justness of cncli p.n'L be lost. 

Well limy ive liuigli, but at Uiu poet's cost. 

Tills play was received with eonipavative cohlne.ss, 
and Congreve wrote no more fur the stage ; but he 
lived till January 1729, Sooially his life was one 
unbroken suoces.s. Physical sulTcring he had, but 
most of it -was the result perhaps of his own youth- 
ful indiseretions, Kneller’s piortvait skorvs him to 
have been a handsome man with dark eyes. His 
career allows him to have been a iiuin of flue genius 
who, .smitten with the Eiigliah canker^ of rank- 
worship, succeeded in lialf-misprising liis endow- 
ments and liviii" and dying genteel, He amassed 
a fortune, and left it not to his greatest friend 
Mrs Bracegirdle, a woman of genius, of surpassiiig 
beauty, and most lovable nature, wlio had sacri- 
ficed everything for him, hub to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, after his death, had a wa,von 
statue of liiin made — a statue wliioh sat at her 
table in liis very clothes, and nodded mechanically 
over the dinner at Her Grace’s smallest poke, even 
as he had used to nod in the llesli. Socially, we 
say his life was one unbroken success ; and in his 
death he and gentility were not divided. 

CongrevCj Sir William, inventor of the 
Congreve rocket, was horn 20th May 1772, the 
eldest son of William Congi'evo, Comptroller of the 
Royal Lahoratoiw at Woolwich, created a baronet 
in 1812. Young Congreve passed tlirough the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich, and in 1808, after a long 
series of e.vperiments, contrived the Congreve 
rocket. It was tried in the Basque road.s in 1809, 
and at Leipzig in 1813, scarcely with the success 
that was expected. Honour, s were heaped on 
Congreve; he wa.s elected F.R.S., and returned to 
parliament in 1812, Two years later he succeeded 
to tho baronetcy and his father’s jilace. He died 
at Toulouse, IBt'li May 1828. See Rocket. 

Conif or Coneo, capital of an Italian province, 
stands in a fruitful district, 48 miles SW. of Turin 
by rail. It has a line cathedral, lately restored. 
It was once strongly fortified, and a place of great 
strategic importance. Its chief manufactures are 
silk, cotton, and paper. Pop. (1881) 12,413. 

Conic Sections. See Comb, Cikcle, Ellipse, 
Pakabola, and Hypeebola. 

Conifevje. This important and interesting 
order of dicotyledons attained its inaxii mini import- 
ance during past geological periods ; its world-wide 


geographical distrihiitioii and strongly marked 
family and generic diflerenoe.s being in this way 
explained— i. e. when we regard the existing forms 
as tho survivors of a larger and once predominant 
coniferous flora, which has been iii good part dis- 
placed by the more recent and highor monoootyle- 
doiious and dicotyledonous (aiigioapennons) forms. 
About 300 species, included in ^ about 33 genera, 
now remain. Leavuiig the questions of floral mor- 
phology and minute structure which separate the 
conifers (along witli Cycads and Gnetacea*) from 
the reniaining phanerogams or ‘ angiosperms ’ to 
the article U-ymnosperms, it may be most profit- 
able here to make a rapid .survey or the most import- 
.ant groups of the order, with their principal t 3 'pes. 
Various sj'Stema of classification have been pro- 
piounded ; an old and widely adopteil one recognise,s 
three sub-orders, the pines (Abie tinea-), cypresses 
(Ciqive.ssiiieEB), and yews (Taxineir). Since, how- 
ever, the first two of theiso are much less widely 
separated from each other than from the third, 
later sy.stematisLs are returning to the elassificnlion 
of Litiilley, and regard these as making up a single 
siih-ovder (Pinoideu.-) equivalent to the yew (Taxo- 
idow). On account of the exceptional imjiovtance 
of this order, alike ill forestry and liorticulture, 
a brief emiiiieration of the families of tbe,se sub- 
orders, with mention of their most imjiorlant .species, 


may now lie given. 

Comuienoiiig with 
Pinoideie, we find 


the Ahiotineie 
three families, 


dii'isioii of 
the pines 


iiroper {Abiotinm), Araucarias (Amucivihuo), and 
T.axodiums [Tctxodiinm). The gomis Abies (in- 
cluding Picea) consists of evergreen troo,s, or 
sometime.s slinibs, in wliicli the linear and alwaj's 
more or less completely needlu-shnped leaves arise 
singly, and arc never clustered in hranelilets, while 
the scales of the cones are not thickened at the tip. 
The list may he headed by tlie yprnoe Eir, or Nor- 
way Spruce (A. excel m), one of our coniraonost 
trees, while A. Vouyhmi, A. nohiUs, and oLlier 
Californian siiccies are of .special beauty as trees 
and value as timber, with other species Loo nuiuor- 
mis to iiiciilion. The old Linneaii genus Piuiis 
(from which the firs, larches, and cedars have been 
separated off ns Abies, Larix, and Codrns respect- 
ively) still inoludeK ahoiit 100 .spioeie.s, easily dis- 
tinguislied from Abies by the grouping of the 
leaves upon arrested hraiiohletH, the thickening 
of the tips of the cone-scales, and other characters. 
Among tho more iiiipovtant species, it sylwefris 
(the Scotch fir), P, mistncwa (the Austrian pine), P. 
Larieio ( the Corsican pine), P. Pinaster (the cluHlor 
pine), and P. Pinea (the atone pine of sontliorn 
Europe), may be first mentioned, alike on account 
of their frequency of oooniTence in forests and 
plantations in Europe, and as a“'veeiiig in having 
usually only two leaves on caoli hranchlot. _ A 
large and chiefly Californian series agrees in having 
three leaves on each slieatli. Of tlie,se, P. insUmu 
(the Oregon pitch pine), P. Jlcntliamiuna, and P. 
radiata niaj^ he iiientionod ; finally a series, u.siially 
five-leaved, iuchides the ‘Weymoulh Pine and White 
Pine of North-east America (P, Strohns), the 
Siberian Stone Pine (P. Cemhra), &e. Of the allied 
genus Larix [see Larch) only L. curopwa (deed- 
dva) need here be niciitionod, while of CedruH (see 
Cedar) C. IJhanus and 0. i)codumm:<e of .special 
impovtanoe. The Araiicai-iiiia- are familiarlj' I'o- 
in-esented by the A. imbrkatu of Chili, mo eommoii 
in subiu-hau oardeiis (see Araucaria), and other 
more graceful but usually less hardy Bpeeie,s ; aa 
also by the important, Kauri pine and other spoeioa 
of Dainnmra (q.v,). 

The Taxoi Ilium include a number of very import- 
ant trees, notably tho curious umhrella pine ( Sciad- 
opitj’s) of Japan, Ciinninghumia sinensis of China, 
and the eoloasal Sequoia ( Wcllinytonia giijaniea ) 
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of California, with its allied species (see Sequoia). 
In addition to tlie.se we may mention also the 
Japanese Cedar [Cryptoninna japonim, the Vir- 
ginian Bald Cypress [Taxodiiiin clistichimi). 

Among the Cnpi'e.ssmeai we have first the 
cypresses proiier, 'wliick includes besides the well- 
known genus Cupressus (see Cypiiuss) the closely 
allied Retinospora of Japan. Juniperns (see Jusi- 
I’EB) alone forms another suh-fainily ; while Thuja 
(see Aruor Vit-e) with its immediate allies Tliu- 
jopsis and Libocedrus constitute a third; and 
Callitris with Aotinostiobna and Fitzroya make 
up the fourth. 

Passing now to the sub-order of yews (Taxoidete) 
we have again two main divisions, the yews proper 
or Taxem, and the Poduoarpoie. Among the latter 
we shall only mention tlie oriental genus Podo- 
carpus, and the beautiful Dacrijdium, ciipressinuiii 
of New Zealand ; hut the former are of itiuch 
greater variety and importance { see Y EW ). Besides 
the species of Taxus, we have especially tlm Chiuese 
and Japanese Cephalotaxus, the curious Giii/cffo 
[Salishtiria) culkuitifolm of the .same region, to- 
getlier with the Chinese and Californian species of 
Torreya. 

In addition to the genei'al article Gvmno.sper.ms, 
and to those devoted to particular genera or species 
of conifers, the reader sliould especially consult 
Bugler’s Pflanxcufamilien, hoth for a full summary 
of our present knowledge ami copious references. 
Per the purposes of the BugliaU horticnltiivist 
Veitoii’s Manual of Conifonu is moat exhaustive, 
while Gordon’s Piiiet/im, and Hom.sley’s Handhouh 
of Hardy Trees, i6c. (Lond. 1877), will be found of 
service to the amateur. 

Coiiillgton, John, a great olaaaioal scholar, 
was bora at Boston, lOtli August 1823. lie was 
educated at Beverley, and for live years at Rugby, 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1843, and ne.xt year carried oil’, in the same term, 
the Hertford and Ireland fiolndarships. In 1846 he 
betook himself to University College, whore ho was 
elected to a fellowship two years later. Other 
distinctions ho won wore the chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, for an English essay, and for a Latin 
essay. Doteniiining not to take orders, he tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it in disgust. 
In 1854 lie was appointed to the newly-founded 
chair of Latin Language and Literature at Oxford, 
wliioh he filled until his uutiiuely death at his 
native place, Ootoher 23, 1869. Tlie impulse that 
Conington’s lofty and contagious enthusiasm gave 
to classical scholar, sliip and real culture in England 
was far more considerable than anything he wm 
able to effect in the way of performance. His 
unicpie personality and the singular charm of his 
simple but serious nature made a profound and 
permanent impression upon his friends and pupils. 
His greatest work is his edition of Vh-gil (3 vols. 
1861-68), with its singularly subtle and suggestive 
essay.s. His edition of the Agamemnon (IMS ) and 
Choeplwri (1857) of Ai.schylu3 are of less moment, 
tbongli indeed the latter is admirable. In his last 
years he gave himself much to translation, the 
results of which were his metrical version of the 
Odes of Horace (1863); the JEneid (1866), in 
Scott’s hallad-metrc ; the Iliad (1868), in the 
Spensorian stanza ; and the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace (1869), in the couplet of Pope. Of these 
the last is without doubt the most valuable.^ His 
edition of Persius was published in 1872, and in the 
same year his Miseellatieous Writhes (2 voIb.), with 
a short Life by Professor H. J. S. &iibh. 

Conirostres, a term often applied to a section 
of Passerine birds, characterised by a strong conical 
beak. It includes numerous families, and such 
types as weaver-birds, finches, spaiTows, and larks. 


The character referred to is too external and adap- 
tive to be of much importance, and the terra is too 
wide in its application to be of much use. It is 
better disusetl. 

Coiiiston Gi'its and Flags, a series of sili- 
ceous Hand.stones, grit.s, flags, and conglomerates, 
belonging to the Silurian .system of Cumberland, 
&e. 'i'liey take their name from Coniston in Lanca- 
shire, and attain a maximum thickness of pruhaWy 
not less than 7000 feet. They are cbaraete]'i.sed — 
the finer grained beds (flags) especially — by the 
presence of many species of graptoliles and other 
fos.sils. They aie believed to be on tlie .same 
geological horizon as the Denbighshire grits and 
Hags of Wales. See Silurian SystEjU. 

Coniston Lake, in the English Lake District, 
lies in North Lancashire, at the east foot of the 
Coniston Kells, 9 miles lY. of Bowness on IVinder- 
mero, and 10 by rail NNE. of Foxfield Junction. 
It is 3 miles long, ^ mile broad, 147 feet above the 
sea, and its greatest deptli is 260 feet. Its watei.s 
abound with trout and perch. On the east shore 
stand Riiskin’s home, Brantwood, and Tent House, 
once Tennyson’s re.sidence. The Uhl Man of Conis- 
ton, to the north-west, is 2633 feet high. 

Coninin. See Hemlock. 

Conjugal Rights. See Marriage, 

Conjng.ation, a term in Grammar applied to 
a connected view or statement of the iullectional 
clianges of form that a verb undergoes in its 
various relations. See the articles Grammar and 
Inflection. 

Conjugation of Cells, a mode of reproduc- 
tion in which two apparently similar cells unite, as 
in Amciiha, Diatoms, Spirogyra, &o. See Algie, 
Desmids, Diatoms, and Reproduction. 

Conjunction, in Astronomy, is one of the 
Aspects ! (j. V. ) of the planets, Two heavenly bodies 
arc in conjunction when they have the same longi- 
tude— that is, when the same perpendicular to the 
ecliptic passes tlu'ougli botJi. If thej' have, at tile 
same time, the same latitude — that is, if they are 
hotli equally far north or south of the ecliptic — they 
appear from the earth to be in the same spot of the 
heavens, and to cover one another. The sun and 
moon are in conjunction at tlie period of new moon. 
In the case of the inferior planets Mercury and 
Yeans, there is an inferior conjunction when the 
idanot is between the earth and the sun, and a 
superior when the .sun is betwoon the earth and the 
pilanet. In general, a heavenly body is in conjunc- 
tion with the sun when it is on the same side of the 
earth, and in a line with him ; and it is in opposi- 
tion to the sun when it is on the opposite side of 
the earth, the earth being in a line between it and 
the sun. Planets are invisible when in conjunction 
with the sun, except in rare cases when an inferior 
jilanet jjasses over the sun’s disc, and may he seen 
a.s a speck on his surface. Coujunction.5 are either 
gcocentrie or heliocentrie, according as they are 
actually witnessed from the earth, eras they would 
be witnessed if observed from the sun. In observ- 
ing a conjunction from the earth’s surface it is 
usual to reduce the observation to what it would be 
if made from the earth’s centre; by this means 
the exact tunes of conjunction are more accurately 
fixed, and the observations of one astronomer made 
available to every other, wherever he may be on the 
earth’s surface. Grand conjunctions are those where 
several stai's or planets are found together. Chinese 
history records one in the reign of the Emperor 
Tohnen-liiu (2514-2436 B.O.), which astrmiomei’s 
oalenlate to have actually taken place. 

Conjuring, as understood at the present day, 
signifies the production of effects apiparently 
miraculous by natural means. 
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The avt o£ produoinj; apiiavently feupm'natnval 
phenomena lias been oultivateil from remote an- 
tiquity. The earlier professors of the art claimed 
ItonA-fich supernatural poweis; and in ages when 
the mo, St elementary prinoiple.s of physical science 
were unknown heyond a very limited circle, it was 
not dilficult to gain oredenea for such a preten.sion. 
The modern conjmer makes no such claim, but 
tells the jiuhlic frankly that his marvels are Dlusory, 
and rest eitlier on personal dexterity or on some 
ingenious application of natural principle-S. Of the 
conjurers of remote antiquity we have few reliable 
records ; though it is a tolerahlj' safe conjectuie 
that lha pre.?tige of the ancient niy.stenes rested in 
no small degree upon effects of natural magic. It 
may also he gathered that the conjurers of old were 
familiar with certain form.s of optical illusion, in 
which the use of plane and concave minors, and a 
partial anticipation of the principle of the magic- 
iantern, played prominent parts. Chaucer men- 
tions illusions ot his own day of which the aliove 
seems the mo,st pu'ohahle .solution. In tlie accounts 
of very early writers, however, large dcductioms 
must he made for the comparative iguoranco of the 
observer, and the desire, common to all narrators 
of extraordinary oeourrenceR, to make the marvel 
as marvellou.s as possible. Perhapa tlie earliest 
really tuistworthy authority is Reginald Scot, 
wdio in his Biscovorie of WUchemft (1584) has 
enumerated the stock feats of tlie conjuiors of his 
(lay. The list inohido.s swallowing a knife ; Inum- 
ing a card and rojiroduoiug jt tioin the pocket 
of a spectator; pas.sing a coin from one procket 
to another; converting money into counters, or 
countens into money ; conveying money into the 
hand of another person ; making a coin pa3.s 
tlirougli a table, or vanish from a handkercliief ; 
tying a knot, and undoing it ‘by the irower of 
words;’ taking beads from a string, the ends_ of 
whieh are lioltl fast by another poirson ; making 
corn to pass from one box to another ; turning 
wlieatinto Hour ’ by tho power of words ; ’ burning a 
thread and making it whole again ; piulling ribbons 
from the mouth ; thrusting a knife into the head 
or anil ; putting a ring tlirougli the cheek ; and 
cutting oil a person’s head and restoring it to its 
former position. Strange to say, many of the.se 
feats, wiiich Avere doiibtle.ss already old in the time 
of Scot, are still performed, with ihove or less varia- 
tion of detail, by conjurers at the pve.sont day. 

The conjurers of Soot’s time, and even of much 
later date, were acoustoiiied, in order to facilitate 
the substitutions on Avhich a gi'cat part of their 
tricks depended, to wear an apron with pockets, 
known (from its rcsemhlauco to a ganie-hag ) as the 
gibCcitre. A later school siippres.sed this tell-tale 
article of costume, and used instead a table, ivith 
cover reaching nearly or quite to the ground. This 
table concealed an assistant, who worked mo.st of 
the required traiisfoniiatioiis, iltc., either handing 
tlie needful aiticle,s to the coujiirer as he p)as,sed 
behind tlie table, or pushing them up through trajis 
ill the table-top. Conus the older, a Pvenck con- 
jurer who flourLslicd at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, made a further improvement by discarding the 
concealed assistant, and using an undraped table 
Avitli a secret shelf (now knou'ii a.s the servante) 
hehiiid it, on which his snhstitutions were made. 
His immediate oompetitons did not follow his 
example, a whole generation of later conjurei-s, 
including Comte, Bosco, and Philipipe, retaining 
the suggestive draped table. Its death-blow, hoiv- 
ever, was struck by Robert Iloudin (1805-71), with 
whom about 1844 a new era began. His niiniatiu-e 
tbeatro in the Palais Royal was remarkable for the 
elegant siiiqilioily of its stage arrangements, and in 
liarticular for the oonqilete suppression of tlie boitc 
cl conqRre ( rivooden confederate’ ), as Robert Hondin 


Barcastically terms it. The new style took witl 
the pmhlic, and by degi'ees Robert Iloiidin’.s con 
toiiqioraries found themselves compiclled to follon 
his example. 

To Itouert Hondin belongs the credit of devising 
some of the best-known and most ingenious piece? 
of magical apparatus, as also that of the applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism, then little understood, 
to the production of magical effects. The svell- 
known magic dium, that beats without visible 
dnimsticks, the. magic clock and bell, and the 
cliest, light or lieavy at command, are all fruits of 
Ills inventive genius. 

The nio.st modern school of conjurers, following 
the lead of Wiljalha Prikell, and at present iwre- 
senteil by Hartz, Hermann, Bnatier tie Kolta, Ver- 
beck, Lynn, Bertram, &c., generally aim at pro- 
ducing their magical results Avith the minimum of 
visible apparatus. There arc, boAvever, signs of a 
leaction in favour of more spectacular illusions, 
sucli as those of Messr.s Maskelyne and Cooke, in 
Avliieli the resources of optical and acoustic, a.s Avell 
<na lueclianical .science, are laid under contribution 
in aid of conjuring proper. See the artiole.s Magic 
and JuGGLER.S. 

Por prnotioal information as to the metliods of oonjurere, 
see Hoffiiiaim’s Modern fl/at/ic (Gtli cd. 18SG) and More 
Mafjic (1889); SJeiohi of Hand, by Edwin Sachs (24 
od. 1885) ; Hebert Hondin’s Secrets tie la Prcsiidiijita- 
tion et de If! Mmjie (18C8 ; ro)U'i:ited in 1878 under the 
title of Comment on devient Sorcier) and Matjk et 
Phl/sUjue Amusanic (1877); and an anonymous Avork, 
Meciieilde Tours de Physique rimiisaiitefjnibUshedhyllo 
La Itue of Paris ). Tho tlireo last-nnined Avorks hayo been 
translated into English by Hoffnmiin, nndor tho titles of 
The Secrets of Cunjuriwj and Miiyic, The Seenta of Staye 
Conjurino, and Breminy-room Conjuring rosiiootivoly, 

Coiilclilig. Roscoe, American politician, bom 
ill Albany, Ncav York, 80tli October 1829, AVas 
admitted to the bar in 18Q0, sat in congress as a 
Republican in 1858-02 and 1804-66, and Avas elected 
to the United State.s senate in 1867, 1878, and 1870. 
He Avas uoav an inllnential nieinhor of Ids party ; in 
1876 he received ninety-three votes for the presiden- 
tial nomination, and, in 1880, by his sujiport of 
Grant, and his personal opposition to Blaine, divided 
the Repnhlicaus into tAvo section, s. In 1881 he and 
ids colleague suddenly resigned from the senate, 
OAving to a di.spnto Avith Brosideut Garfield on a 
que.stion of patronage, and sought re-olectiou ; hut 
after a Avarin canvass, both Avore rejected, though 
vigorously supported by Vice-president Arthur. 
Coukling afterwards practised laAV in NeAV York 
city. He died 18tli April 1888. 

Conn, Lough, a picturesque Irish lake in tlie 
north of County Mayo, together Avitb Longli Guilin 
(from Avhicb it is sejiarated by a iuutoav neck of 
land), 13 miles long, and 1 to 3 broad. It lies in a 
AA'ikl romantic region of hills, glens, rocky slopes, 
precipices, broken ground, and hogs, contains many 
islets, and has bold shores. 

CoJinara.'ccsi’', a sub-order of Torebintbacon'i 
including about 25 species, all tropical, of Avldcli 
the most important is Omphalohivni Lamberti of 
Guiana, the .source of the zebra-AVOod of cabinet- 
makers. 

Coiilinilgllt, the most Avcsterly and the smallo.sfc, 
both in extent and population, of the four provinces 
of L'eland. It is hounded N. and \Y. by tho 
Atlantic; E. by Ulster and Leinster, fiom tlie 
latter of Avliich it is .separated by the Shannon ; 
and S. by Munster, It contains tho counties of 
Gal\A-ay, Leitrim, Mayo, Roseommoii, and Sligo. 
Greatest length from north to south, 105 miles ; 
greatest breadth, not iiioliuliiig Achil Island, 92 
mile.s. Area, 0803 .sq. m. The Are.st coa.st Iiaa 
many fine hays and liarhonrs, and the .surface, 
especially in the Avestevn lialf, is inonntainous ancl 
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forming rernarkal ily grand and pictnresque 
scSwry. The people are still almost purely Celtic. 
In ancient times the 0’Connor.s -vveie kings of Con- 
uauHit. In 1590 the province wa.s divided by tlie 
EngTisli into six conntie.s, its present live, witli 
Clare, afterwards joined to Mnnster. In 1871 the 
title Duke of Connaught was conferred on Prince 
Avthnr, third son of Qneeu Vietoria. Tire terri- 
torial regiment, the Connaught Ranger's, once the 
88th foot, now comprises the old 88th and 94th 
re'dmenta (with four battalions of militia). Pop. 
(1841)1,420,700; (1851) 1,015,470; (1861)019,135; 
(1881) 817,197, a decrease due to famine and 

emigration. 

Coiinccticnt {kaii-net'-e-eui], one of the six 
New England atate.s of the American Union, is 
hounded N. by Ma.s.saohu.setts, E. copyrrsM rasa m n.s 
by Rlrode Island, S. Ly Long by x n. ximjIumU 
j.sland Sound, W. by tire state of cumrMiy. 

New York. It is the sinallest in area of all tbe 
states, excepting Rlrode Island and Delaware ; lint 
there wore irr 1880 ten states srrraller rrr poprrlation 
than Comrccticirt. Its ai'oa is 4845 sq. rrr., or trearly 
two-tlrirds that of Wales. It is oire of the niost 
densely peopled states of tire Utriori. A great 
part of tire siirlace is rocky artd uneven, and the 
Creen and Taconic M<nr!rtaiiis of the Appalachian 
Bystenr occu]iy a considerable part of the western 
exti'oraitiy of tire state ; brrt tiro rriortntain,s here 
are all iiiBignilioant in respect of lioight. Much of 
the surface is rrot easily ovrltivated, and rather 
unfertile ; but a oonsidorable part of the valley of 
the Coimeoticrrt River is very productive, tobacco 
being a loaditrg prorluot of tliis section. Hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, and rye arc tire principal 
crops. Grazing and iirilk farms, orchards and 
market-gardens, are prolltahly snstained in all 
jrat'ts of the statu. 

The Connecticut Rir'er, which, ri.sing' in Now 
ITainpshii'e, form.s t)ie boundary between that .state 
and Vermont, and Ilowa south through Massa- 
chusetts, crosses Couneotiout also, arid after a 
course of about 450 miles enters Long Island Sound, 
30 miles east of Now Haven. It is navigable lor 
vessels of light draught as high as Eartford. In 
tlic east part is the River Thames, and in the west 
the Ilousatonic, both of whioli afford some naviga- 
tion. I3iit the greatest value of the very nuiuerous 
streams is as a source of water-power. In 1880 
over one-half tire power employed in tlie inanii- 
faolories of the state was water-povvor ; and the 
utilised 'water-power was returnecl by the United 
Stales census as 12 '03 lionse-power per sq- m. 
The surface-rook.s ai'e mostly Azoic, 'witli the 
principal c.xoeption of a strip of Triassio sandstone 
or psammite running along the Connecticut River. 
Tins browu sandstoire is largely quarried at Port- 
land and East Haven, as arc e.xcellent red and 
plain grarrites and gneissoid building-.stones at 
many points ; valuable serpentine and verdo- 
antiqne exist near New Haven. Some quarries 
yiehl excellent Jlagstones of gneissoid character; 
tire so-oallod ‘ trap’ rook, iiero really a diabase of 
Triassio date, is also wrought ; and in the north- 
we.st good limestones of Lower , Silurian age are 
quarried. Brown hematites are extensively wrought 
in the north-west section, and yield excellent iron. 
Deposits of lead, coiiper, and cobalt have been 
locally mined. Useful mineral- waters occur at 
variovrs points. The climate is very changeable, and 
is rather severe in winter, but generally healthful. 
Nearly the whole .surface was once richly forested; 
bub no very extensive areas are now covered by 
large timber; still tlie aggregate production of 
wood for building purposes and for fuel is very 
considerable. Tbe sea-ooast afi’ords a number of 
good harbours. Most of the maritime enterprise is 
now directed to tho coast-wise trade, the whale 


and seal fisherio.s having declined. Oyster-fishing 
is engaged in largely and very systematically, as 
is the taking of fish for oil and li.sh-guano. The 
manufaotiire.s of Conneotiout are carried on upon 
a very extensive scale, and are of exceedingly 
varied character ; and notwitlistanding its small 
area, the state stands in the first rank as re- 
spects the amount and aggregate value of manu- 
factured goods. Clocks, hardware, india-rubber 
goods, firearms, silks and other textiles, and small- 
waves in great variety, are produced on a large 
scale. Life, fire, and accident insurance, and the 
publication of subscription books, receive great 
attention. The state Is well supplied with railways. 
In very few parts of the world lias more been done 
for popular education than in this state. Pr'ivate, 
(Iciioniinational, and parochial schools of every 
grade supplement the work of this public-sohool 
system. Tire latter dates from 1644. Yale Uni- 
versity at New Haven comprises collegiate and 
post-graduate courses, besides medical, theological, 
scientific, law, and art schools, and takes a very 
high place among tho seats of learning in_ the 
country. Mention should be made of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and of the 'VVe.sleyan Univei'.sity 
at Middletown. There are also divinity schools 
at Hartfoi'il (Congicgationalist) and Middletown 
(Episcopalian). The state supports a fidl oomjile- 
ineiit of institutions for correction and charity. 
Among tire principal cities and towns are Hartford 
(the capital), New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbrrry, 
Meriden, Norwich, Norwalk, New Britain, Dan- 
bury, Derby, Stamfoi'd, and New London. 

Tire old stock of iiiliabrtanth were of English 
Pui'itarr origin, hut of latei- years there has been 
a large immigratioir of Iri,sn, German, Engli-sli, 
and otlrors. The colony of Corrneetioirt may be 
said to date fi'onr 1634, wlrcri tiro moveirrent 
began in which Hartford, 'VVotbersfield, and 
Wlitdsor were settled by persons removing from 
Massaclrrrsetls, and displacing a slender colony 
of tire Dutch. This rnovenrent was in reality 
tire secession of the more democratic element from 
Massaehusetls. Saybrook, named in honour of 
Lord Say-nnd-Selc and Lord Br'ooke, was the 
mtcletis of a separate colony which in 1644 was 
united to Connecticut, as was in 1062 tire New 
Ha'ven colony, founded in 1638. Tire Conrrecticrit 
colony adopted a constitution in 1639, ‘the first 
written democratic constitution on record.’ The 
royal chartei- of 1662 -was exceedingly liberal, it 
being essentially a corirrmration of the older con- 
stitrrtion ; and it continued in force evert after tho 
itidependeitce of the Ameriean states, but in 1818 
was replaced by the present state oonstitutiorr. A 
large part of Long Islarrd was for a considerable 
period urrder the government of the colony. Proni- 
irreirt events in Oonneotierrt iristory Iravo been tire 
bloody war witli the Pequot In(liair.s, 1637 ; tlie 
governonslrip of Sir Edmund Andros, dining a part 
of which (1687-88) the colonial charter was in 
abeyance, and according to tbe very doubtful but 
commonly received account was only saved from 
destruction by being hidden for a time in a hollow 
tree, the Charter Dak at Hartford. Slavery was 
abolished in 1818. Pop. (1870 ) 637,454; (1880) 
622,700, of whom 129,992 were foi'eign bor-n ; (1890) 
746,258. Sec Johnston’s Conneotiout { 1887 ). 

Conneiua'rsi R the name of the wild and 
picturesque district which forms the westernmost 
division of County Galway. Its interestiiig sconery, 
its lakes, streams, and inlets abounding in fish, 
attract many fisiiers and tourists. Connemara is 
also called Ballynahinoh. 

Connoisseur* a term borrowed from the F rencli, 
to designate persons who, without being them- 
selves artists, are coinpotont to pass a critical 
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jnclgment upon tlie ineiits of ■works of art, ebpecially 
in painting and sculpture. Tlie Italian eixuivalent 
for connoisseurs is Cognosceiiti. 

ConodOHtS, iniimto fn.ssils met -with in 
Paliuonoio strata, They are variable in form, and 
look very like the teeth of different kinds of lishes, 
some being simple slender pointed sharp-edged 
cones, while others are more complex, resembling 
in form the teeth of certain sharks. Their affinities 
are very uncertain — some maintaining that they are 
really the juimite teeth of ilslies allied to the living 
hag-ii,shes and lampreys — others sugge.sting that 
they have more aualogj' with the hooklcts or 
denticles of annelids and naked molluscs. 

Conoid, a solid formed by tlie revolution of a 
conic .section ropud its axis ; such are the sphere, 
paraboloid, ellipsoid, and liyperholoid. 

C’ouolly, John, physician, born at Market 
rta.sen, Lincolnshire, in 170-1, graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1821, and in 182" .settled in London, 
where he was for two years professor of the Practice 
of Medicine in University College. In 1830 ho was 
appointed resident physician to the A.sylum lor the 
In.sano at Hnnwell; this post he held till 1844, and 
aftervvard.s he was retained as visiting physician. 
Heia, under Conolly, all forms of mechanical 
restraint were from the first entirely discoiitinned ; 
and although his views were admittedly not orig- 
inal, it is mainly to his earnestness and elorpience 
that tlie revolution in asylum luanagement in 
England is due. Hi.s he.st ivorka are those on the 
Gansti'ucdon and Government of Lunedio Asylums 
(1847), and kindred snhjects. He died 5th March 
1806. See the Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 

CoiUiUCSt, In the law of ancoessiou in Scotland 
heritable property acquired during the lifetime of 
the deceased, by purchase, donation, or excambion, 
was called Conquest, in oppo.sition to that to which 
he has succeeded, which is called Heritage. The 
distinction 'was abolished hy the Conveyancing Act, 
1874. Conquest, in a raarriage-ooiitraot, is property 
acquired hy the husband during the marriage as 
distinguished from what ho possessed before tlie 
marriage. Such property was fio(prently but is 
now rarely .settled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the marriage. 

CoiKiniStado'ros (Span., 'conquerors’) is a 
collective terra for the Spauish conquerors of 
America, such as Cortes, Balboa, Piiiarro. See the 
articles under their names ; as also Mexico, Peru, 
&o. 

Conrad, or Konrad I. , king of the Germans, 
was the son of the Count of Pranconia, and the 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. He was elected 
king (practically emperor of Germany) on the 
extinction of the direct line of the Cavlovingians 
in Oil A.D. He gvailually re- established the im- 
perial authority over most of the German princes, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with France, and at 
last fell mortall.y wounded at Quedlinhurg (918), 
in a battle with tlie Hungarians, wlio had repeatedly 
invaded his dominions. See Germany. 

Conrad II., king of the Germans, and Roman 
emperor, wa.s elected after the extinction of the 
Saxon imperial family in 1024. He was tJie 
son of Henry, Duke of Pranconia, and is by many 
considered as the founder of the Erancomaii 
dynasty. Immediately after hi,s election he com- 
incncecl a tour through Germany to administer 
justice. In 1026 lie crossed the Alps, clia,stise(l the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan os king 
of Italy, and he and his wife Gisela ware anointed 
emperor and empress of the Romans by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put down 
four formidable revolts, in ivliich he succeeded so 
well that hy 1033 peace was restored. In 1032 he 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
he annexed to the enniire. In 1036 a rebellion in 
Italy again compelled him to cross the Alp.s ; but 
his efforts to restore his authority were this time 
unsuccessful, and he was forced to grant vaiious 
privileges to his Italian subjects. Shortly after his 
return lie died at Utreclit, 4th June 1039. Conrad 
was one of the most remarkable of the earlier 
moiiarchs of Germany. He reduced the dangerous 
power of the great duke.s of the empire, and de- 
fended the lights of the humbler people against 
02 jpres.sion hy the nobility. 

Conrart III., king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Hohenstaufen (q.v.) dynasty, was the son of 
Frederick of Stvahia, and was born in 1093. While 
under twenty years of age, Conrad, with bi.s elder 
brotlier Frederick, had bravely supported Henry V. 
against his numerous enemies, anti in return that 
monarch granted Conrad the investiture of the 
duchy of Franconia. He subsequently contested 
the crown of Italy with the Emperor Lothaire of 
Saxony, hut was compelled to re.sign hi,s pre- 
tension.s. On tlie deatli of Lothaire, tlic princes of 
Germany, fearing the increasing preponderance of 
the Gneliih party, and attracted hy his brilliant 
courage, moderation, and goodness, offered Conrad 
the crown, and he wa.s accordingly crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 21st February 1138. He was 
immediately involved in a quarrel ivith Henry tlie 
Proud, Duke of Bai’aria and Saxony, and head of 
the Guelph party in Germany ; and the struggle 
wus continued under Henry’s son and successor, 
Henry the Lion (q.v., and see OuELPllS AND 
Ghibellines). Wliilo Germany was thus con- 
vulsed, the state of Italy was not a wJiit more 
peaceable. The several belligerents besought 
Conrad’s assistance, but he well Anew the natural 
inconstancy of the Italians, and determined to 
stand aloof. Soon after this St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux commenced to preach a new crusade, ami 
Conrad, seked ivitli the general infatuation, set out 
for Palestine at the head of a large army (see 
Crusades). A new attempt by the Duke of 
Bavaria to regain liis dukedom was defeated by the 
nephew of Conrad, whose liealtli had broken 
during tlie crusade. Conrad died at Bamberg iii 
1152. See GerjiaNY. 

Coiii’iuliii OF Swabia, the last descendant of 
the imperial House of Hohenstaufen (q.v.), was 
the son of Conrad IV. (1237-54), and was horn 
in 1252, two years before his father’s death. Ilis 
uncle Manfred (q.v.) had assumed the crown of 
Sicily on a rumour of Conradin’s death, though lie 
declared himself ready to give it up to the rightful 
heir. But Pope Clement VI. ’s hatred of the 
Holienstaufeiis led him to offer the crown of the 
Two Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, a consummate 
warrior and able politician. Charles immediately 
invaded Italy, and met bis antagonist at Benevoiito, 
where tlie defeat and death of Manfrctl, in 1266, 
gave him irndisturbed possession of the kingdom. 
But the Neapolitans, detesting their new master, 
sent deputies to Bavaria to invite Coui'acllii, then in 
liis 16tii year, to come and a.ssort his licrcditary 
rights. (Jonradin accordingly made hi.s appearance 
in Italy at the head of 10,000 men, and being 
joined, by the Neapolitans in large numlierH, gaiuea 
several victories over the Fvciioh, but was Hnally 
defeated near Tagliacozzo, 22d August 1268, and 
taken qirisoner along with Frederick of Baden and 
other comrades. The two unfortunate princes 
were, with the consent of the pope, executed in the 
market-place of Naples on the 20th October. A 
few minutes before his execution, Convadin, on the 
scaffold, took off his glove, and threw it into the 
mid.st of the oto-wd as a gage of vengeance, roque, st- 
ing that it might be carried to his heir, Peter of 
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Aragon. The ti'agie tale has furnished materials 
for many poets. See SiCiLi.iN Vespem; also Del 
Giudice, La Cundanna di Covmdino (Naples, 
1876). 

Conrad von Wiirzbiirg, one of the most 
celebrated poets of tlie mkldle ages, died at Basel 
in 1287. Conrad i.s fertile in imagination, learned, 
and — although marking the decline of Middle 
High-German poetry By his prolix and artificial 
style — probably the most perfect master of German 
versification that had appeared np to his own day. 
His last poem, which he left in an unfinished con- 
dition, has for its subject T/ic Trojan iVctr. But 
Conrad appears to most advantage in his smaller 
narrative poeiiis, of which the best are Engelhart, 
Otto, Dcr JVelt Lohn, Silvester, Alexins, Dor 
Sduonnrittcr , and Die Goldane Schmieda. Ilis Licder 
liave been edited by Bavtsch ( 1870). 

Coiisalvi, Eecole, Cardinal, a distingnished 
reformer of abuses in the Papal States, wa.s born at 
Rome, June 8, 1757. He was made cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pope Pius VII., and in this 
capacity concluded the concordat with Napoleon in 
180]. His staunch maintenance of the rights of his 
own sovereign against the insidious encroaeliments 
of France oft'ended Napoleon. lie was the papal 
lepresenfcalive at tlic Congraas of Vienna, and 
secured the restoration of the Papal State,s. As 
papal secretary he rcfonuod munerotis abuses, sup- 
pre.ssing all monopolies, feudal taxes, ami ex- 
clusive rights. Ho 'was a liberal patron of scieucc, 
but especially of the line arts, and employed his 
leisure in the study of literature and music. In 
diplomacy he displayed great address, and was 

f eiierally sucoo.ssful. Ho died in Rome, January 
4, 1824. 

Con.sailATliility ( Lat. cow, ‘ together,’ and san- 
guis, ‘blood’), the relationship which subsists be- 
tween persons who are of tho same blood. It is 
either direct, u'liich is the relationship between 
ascendants and descondauts, or aollalcral, between 
persons sprung from a common ancestor. In the 
direct line, a son is said to stand in tlie firat degree 
to bis father ; a grandson, in the second degree to 
his grandfather; and so on . — AffiniUj (ti.v.) is the 
relationship brought about by marriage between a 
husband and tho blood-relations of his wife, or 
between a wife and the blood-relations of her 
husband, 

Consaiigninity and affinity have been in all parts 
of the world more oi- loss looked on as impediments 
to marriage between the partie.s related. Among 
tho ancient Persians and Egyptians, mon-iages 
were sometiines sanctioned between brother and 
sister, and even father and daughter; and in the 
book of Genesis we read of Abraham marrying his 
half-sister. 

The Roman law prohibited marriage between 
aaoendants and descendants, a prohibition extended 
to relations by atloprlion. In the collateral line, 
the prohibited degrees included brother and sister, 
and all cases where one narty stood in loco parentis 
to the other, as uncle and niece. Marriage between 
cousins-gewnan, at one time prohibited, was de- 
clared lawful by Arcadius and Ilonoriiis. The 
degrees prohibited in consanguinity were by Con- 
stantine also proliibited in affinity, 

By the old canon law and early decretals, mar- 
riagG.s were prohibited between persons os far 
removed as the seventh degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. The fourth council of Latoran, 1213 A.D., 
narrowed the prohibition from the seventh to the 
fourth degree; i.e. the grandchildren of coiisins- 
gerinan. A marriage between persons related in 
any of these ways was aceounted incestuous, and 
the children bastards. The pope assumed the right 
of granting dispensations from impediments to 


marriage arising from consanguinity and affinity, a 
power which seems to have been fu-st exercised in 
the 12th century. 

In the countries which embraced the Reforma- 
tion, a general relaxation took place in the pro- 
hibitions to marriage from consanguinity and 
affinity. In England, an act of 1547 allowed .all 
persons to marry who were not prohibited by the 
Levitical law ; and according to the interpretation 
put on tills statute, the prohibitions included all 
relations in the direct line, brother and sister, and 
collaterals, when one party is brother or sister to 
the direct ascendant or descendant of the other ; 
the degree.? prohibited in consanguinity being 
equally prohibited in affinity. In Scotland, acts of 
1507, professing to take the Levitical law as the 
standard, assimilated the prohibitions from con- 
sanguinity and affinity to those of England. In 
France, the Code Napoleon prohibits marriage 
between ascendants and descendants lawful ur 
natural, and persons similarly connected Iiy affinity ; 
and in the collateral line between brothers and 
sisters lawful or uatui'al, and jiersons similarly con- 
nected by affinity. Marriage between uncle and 
niece, and aunt and nephew, is also prohibited. In 
various countries of Eurojie, as Denmark, no pro- 
hibitions from affinity, except in the direct line, 
are recognised. In most of the United States of 
America, marriage is allowed between uncle and 
niece. See Affinity, Deceased Wife’.s Sister ; 
and for exogamy and cuiious savage methods of 
counting relationship, Mabri.VGE. 

On the much-vexed question whether the mar- 
riage of relations tends to injure the constitution 
of their olfspring, either by the intensification of 
hereditary taint or more directly, see The Mamage 
of Near Kin (2d ed. 1888), by A, H. Huth (wlio 
takes the negative view), and the bibliography 
there given of works on both side.s of the question, 
See also Bree' Cattle. 

Conscience. See Ethics. 

Conscience, Hendrik, a popular Flemisli 
novelist, was born December 3, 1812, at Antwerp. 
His father, the inspeolor of the^ dockyards there, 
was a native of Besanfon, but bis mother was of 
Flemish birth. At fifteen the boy had to shift for 
Ins living as an under-master in a school, but at 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 lie joined 
the Belgian ranks, and .served till 1836. Patriotism 
and poveiFy together impelled him to write, and 
between them produced in 18,37 his first volume in 
Flemish, In’t Wonderjucr, 1560. Wappers the 
painter finally got him appointed in 1841 to an 
office in the Antwerp Academy, which lie con- 
tinued to fill until 1854. Three years later he 
received a place in the local administration of Coiir- 
trai, and became in 1866 director of the Wiertz 
Museum at Brussels. Here lie died, September 
10, 1683. His Phantazy (1837), a fine collection 
of tales, and his most popular romance, De Leenw 
van Vlaeiuleren (1838), early made his name dear 
to his fellow-countrymen ; but it was his series of 
charming piotures of quiet Flemish life, hegiiiniiig 
witli tlie little book, Hoc men schilderwordt (1843), 
that, through French, German, and English trans- 
lations, carried his fame over Europe, Amongst 
tliose translated into English, heside.s tlie Lion of 
Hlanders, are Blind Mosa, BielceUcketaeh, The Poor 
Oentlenian, The Miser, and The Demon of Gold. 
The hietovical accuracy of his Gesohiedenis van 
Belgieu (1845) was somewhat impaired by his 
Cailiolic predilections. Tlie vast popularity of Coii- 
scionee’s novels depended mainly on the unflagging 
vigour and interest of the incidents in which they 
abounded, although those often enough defied all 
historical consistency and vei'i.similitude alike, It 
should be remembered to his credit, as, indeed, it 
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Was liis own proudest Ijoa&t, that in his Imiulml 
volumes lie had never painted vice in seductive 
colours. A eoiupleto collection of his works 
speared at Antwei'p in 10 volumes, 1867-80; a 
German translation of the same at Mimster in 75 
small volumes, 1846-8i. See his Life, in French, 
hy Cekhoml ( Brussels, 1881 ). 

Conscience, Couiits or, in Enoland. These 
were courts foi' the recovery of small debts, con- 
stituted hy ejieoial local acts of jrarliamont in 
London, AVestiuinster, and other trading districts. 
The connty courts have supei.seded them. See 
County Cociits, 

Conscience Money, money paid to relieve 
the con.science, is a not inapt term for money sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchetjuer in payment of 
a tax that had previously been evaded, and in regard 
to which a tender conscience feohs that something 
remained to be done. The conscience money is 
often sent anonymously. 

Consciou.sne.s.s. This is the most compre- 
liensive term employed in designating the mind. 
In the widest and mo.st unexceptionahle meaning, 
consciousness is a term which includes all mental 
states, operations, or processe.s, and, as has been 
truly said, it is not strictly susceptible of definition, 
seeing that wo can have no experience of the un- 
conscious. We may specify diifei'ent modes oi 
varieties of oonsdousnesa, such as thouglits, feel- 
ings, and volitions ; but the quality in ydneh they 
all agree, and which constitutes thoiu mental facts 
or states of consciousness, cannot he otherwise 
explained than by a mere reference to the constant 
experience of every human being. Consciousness, 
in this its strict sense, thus embraces the whole 
field of mental exporienoc, and tlie expres.sion 
‘facte of consoiousne.ea ’ is frequently used as 
synon.ynious with payoliical facts or facts of mind 
to designate the anlijeot-mattei' of psychology. 

Popularly, therefore, wlien we are mentally alive, 
or peifovming any of tlie recognised functions of 
the iiiiiid, we are said to be oonsoious ; wliilo tlie 
total ces.sation of every mental energy is de.soribed 
by the term ‘ unooii.soiousness,’ among other phrases. 
In dreamless sleet), in stupor, fainting, and under 
the inlluencq of the ana!.sUietic drug.s, we are un- 
conscious; in waking, or rallying into renewed 
mental actmty, wo are said to become conscious. 

The ditfieulties of the subject, however, have 
prevented a perfectly delinite and uniform usage 
from being adhered to. As the mind in its waking 
or active condition may be more or less excited, or 
vary in the intensity of its manifestations, there are 
degrees of consciousness ; and, accordingly, the name 
is apt to be applied to denote the higher degrees in 
opposition to the lower. Thus, in first learning to 
write, to cast up sums, to play on an insti-ument, 
or to ride a bicycle, our miml is put very much ou the 
strefcoh ; in other words, ive are very mnoh excited 
or JiigUly conscious. But when years of incessant 
practice have eonsummated the pioce,ss into a full- 
formed liabit, a very small amount of ineutal 
attention is involved; and we may then be said 
to perform tlie work all but nuconsciously. Such 
liauitiial actions are frequently designated second- 
arily automatic, and Sir W. Hamilton, for example, 
speaks in this connection of ‘uneonacious mental 
modifications.’ But as he has previously defined 
consciousness as co-exteiiaive with all mental 
phenomena, such a phrase evidently involves a 
contradiction in temi.s, being equivalent to uncon- 
scious consciousness. It is explained, tliongb not 
justified, by the (unavowed) double use of the 
term consciousness just adverted to. Later writera 
have sought to escape from this inconvenient ter- 
minology by speaking of the more obscure mental 
processes as ‘sub-conscious.’ Stress is laid by 


them upon the iiilinilB gradatioms of consciousness, 
and some amount of consciousness, however infini- 
tesimal, is postulated so long as wo can speak with 
propriety of mental phenomena at all. This snli- 
conscious region is understood to include not only 
the pUeuome'ua of habit referred to above, hut the 
ma.s& of organic or bodily feelings which, thongh 
intellectu.ally unaiialysed, are constantly present as 
a kind of background to our more distinct con- 
.sciousnesa, and mainly determine both our habitual 
temperament and our varying moods. Tho liypn- 
thesis is also employed to explain the phenomena 
of memory as well as that instinctive basis of 
huiiian life to wHeh, under tlie name of the Uncon- 
scious, Haitmann (q.v.) has of late as.signed suck 
important pliilosopbioal functions. 

C'on.sciousness is sometimes used in a special 
sense to denote the mind’s cognisance of itself, 
as opposed to the cognisance or oxainiiiation of the 
outer world. Hence, in studying oiiv own minds, 
we are said to be using consciousness as the instru- 
ment; but in studying minerals or plants, we 
resort to extenial observation by the senses. A 
contrast is thus instituted between conseiousnes.s 
and observation, which oontiast gives to the former 
word a peculiarly contracted meaning ; for in the 
wide sense above described, observation is truly an 
act of consciousness. But such a usage is confusing 
and undesirable, and has been generally abandoned 
by accurate writers. The study of our own mind 
may bo more approjiriatcly QxpvoR,sed by such 
phrasses as ‘self-couscionsnes.s,’ ‘rellccfion,’ or ‘in- 
trospection.’ 

Important pliilosopliieal poiiit.9 are ini’olved in 
the determination of the conditions of ooiiaoiousnes,s, 
or the ciroumstanoes attendant on the manifesta- 
tion of mental energy. The mo.st general and 
fundamental condition of onr becoming oonsoious 
is dillerenco or change, The even ooiitinuaiioe of 
one impi'e.s.sion tembs to unconsoioiisness ; and there 
are a number of facts that show that if an inlliienoo 
were 2 we.sent in one unvarying degree from the 
first iiiomout of life to the last, that iiilluence 
would be to our fueling and knowledge as if it 
did not o.xist at all. This condition of our mental 
life has been formulated by Professor Bain aa the 
LaAV of Relativity. For tho varieties or divi.sions 
of onr conscious states, see P.sycnuuoay, Bee also 
PliUSONALITV. 

_Oonscrii>fioii has been defined as tho call to 
military service by the drawing of lots, a certain 
annual contingent of men for tho army being 
selected by lotfi-oin the youths who have reached 
military age, while a nian with sufficient means 
has the right to buy himself oil', or pay for a substi- 
tute. This system obtained in France, with inter- 
vals, from 1798 until 1872, when siihstitutes were 
aholLslied and personal military service made oblig- 
atoiy mion every Frenchman not physically iiica- 
jiacitated. All such must enter tlie'arniy at the 
age of twenty ; hut those who ehoo.se to enlist may 
do so at eighteen. The term, originally twenty 
years, was extended by the Military Bill of 1888 to 
tweuty-ih'e — viz. three in the regular army, six 
and a half in the army reserve, .six in tho terri- 
torial army (militia), and nine and a half in the 
territorial reserve. At forty-five years of age 
liability to service ceases. A register is kept of 
the iminber of youths in France who reach the 
age of twenty in each year (about 280,000). All 
under 5 feet 2 iiiche.s in height are exempt ; also 
any whose natural infirmities unfit them for active 
service ; the eldest of a family of oipjhans ; the only 
son of a widow, or of disabled fathers, or of fathers 
above seventy years of age ; and the jmpils at 
certain colleges. Moreover, if the younger of two 
brothers is efficient, the elder is exemiit ; and if of 
two only brothers one is already in the army, or 
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has retired through wounds or inrirmity, the 
other is exempt. Culprits and felons are not 
allowed to enlist. 

A similar law of iini\^ersal servioe lias existed in 
Prussia since 1813, and in 18S7 it was made even 
more severe than formerly throughout the whole 
German empire. Russia, Italy, and all the chief 
European nations have also adopted this method 
of recruiting. 

In the United Kingdom a form of conscription 
was created by the Ballot Act of 18(10 which pro- 
viiles for all males over 6 feet 2 inches between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty being called upon 
to serve in the militia, hut is lield in abeyance by 
an annual act of parliainuiit. In the Channel 
Islands, service in the militia ia always compulsory 
for all natives, tradesmen, and o^vners of real 
property, wiio are physiually lit, from sixteen to 
forty-five years of age. Breaches of discipline 
are punished by the civil magistrate by fine or 
imprisonment. 

Consecration is the act of solemnly dedicating 
a person or thing to the service of God. In the 
Jewish law, rites of this nature ai'C frequently en- 
joined, the Lovitos and priests, tlie taheraaclo ,and 
altar, &c. being specially dedicated or consecrated to 
God ; and analogous forms occur in most pagan 
nations. Among CluistianB the word consecration 
describes — (1) the ordination of bishops. Tlie 
Nicene Couiicil ( can. 4 ) requires the ceremony to he 
performed by not les,s than three hlshojis. Tliis 
rule is maintained by ^ the Church of England. 
Among Roman Catholics the pope may permit 
consecration by one bisliop and two priests. (2) 
The hallowing of the olomenta in the ouoharist, 
by the word.? of institution according to Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans j by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit according to the Greeks. ( 3 ) The dedi- 
cation of churches ; first mentioned by Eusebius, 
iliit. Ecdcs. X. 3. The rites, originally very simple, 
have become long and elaborate in tlia Church of 
Rome, though the present form is in substance as 
old as the Saornmentary of St Gregory. In the 
English Church the bishop chooses his own form. 
Tliat most generally used was drawn up by the 
Angliaan cpiseopnte in 1712. In the American 
Episcopal Cliuroh a lorjn was appointed in 1799. 
(4 ) The benediction of al)hota and abbesses accord- 
ing to forms prescribed in the Homan Pontifical. 
It is usually perfoTined by a bishop. ( G ) The con- 
secration of altars, chalices, and paten.s by the 
bishop M'itli the clnisin or hallowed oil. The con- 
secration of altars is mentioned by councils of the 
Gth century, that of chalices and patens in the 
Gregorian Saoramentary. 

Consecutive, a term in Music. In part writ- 
ing consecutive octavos or consecutive fifths, 
according to the rules of harmony, are strictly 
forbidden, though there are many exceptions to 
this in modm-n music. 


Coil.scnt is the foundation of all contracts and 
legal obligations. The doctrine that the free con- 
sent of the parties hound, and not the will of any 
earthly legislator, or the form in which that wiU is 
e.'cijressed, constitutes the binding element in con- 
tracts, Hows as an inevitable logical consequence 
from the doctrines of personal and political free- 
dom. All that either civil or eoolcsiostioal author- 
ity can do is to ascertain, at the instance of one 
or other of the jiartics, whether consent has or has 
not been given. 

Conservation of Energy. See Enebgy. 

Conservative, as applied to one of the two 
great parties in English politics, was first used by 
J. W. Croker in an article in the QuaHerly for 
January 1830, and was by Macaulay in the Mtliii- 
hurgh for 1832 referred to as a ‘ new cant word.’ 


Conservative accordingly began to supersede Tory 
about the time of the Reform Bill controversies. 
See Toitv. 

Conservatoire, or CoNSEuvATtouiuM (Ital. 
consevvatovio), forms of a name given by tlie 
Italians to schools inistituted for the pmqiose of 
advancing the study of music and maintaining its 
irarity. In the earliest times these schools woie 
partly attaclied to benevolent institutions and 
hospitals J others, again, were supported by 
opiuent private individuals. They were origin- 
ally intended for foundling.s, orplians, and the 
children of poor parents. Some trace their origin 
to St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4tli cen- 
tury, or St Leo, who flourished in the 5th. They 
were largely developed by Gregoiy the Great. 
The scholars, male and female, all received free 
board, lodging, and clothing, and were taught 
to sing and play. Extra boaiders were mso 
admitted on paying a fee. In Naples there 
were at one time four such schools, while in 
Venice there weie four expressly for females. In 
180S the Neapolitan conservatoires were reduced 
to one, under the name of Beale Collegio di Musica. 
TJie Venetian conseiwatohes shared in the down- 
fall of tlie Venetian ropuhlio. A new grand con- 
servatoire was founded at Milan in 1808, which 
still exists. In France the necessity of a school 
for educating singers gave rise to the TSeole Moyah 
de Chant et de l)6clamaiion in 1784. During the 
French Revolution, in consequence of the .scarcity 
of instrumental musicians fur the army, the govem- 
inent decreed the erection of an Institut National 
do Mubique in 1793, which was changed into the 
present estahlisliment in 1795 under the name of 
the Conservatoire de hlusiqne. The yearly ex- 
pemses of this cumservatoire U’ore fixed at 240,001) 
francs, the number of masters was 125, and the 
pupils of both sexes amounted to 000. In 1802 
the expense was reduced to 100,000 francs, with a 
corresponding reduction in the number of mosteis 
and pupils, bat tlio original sum and number of 
pupils has now been nearly reached again; the 
professora are at present 77 in mmiher. The tuition 
IS divided overniore than seventy different classes, 
in which all pertaining to music and also declama- 
tion ia taught by tlie best masters. Tlie elemen- 
tary works published by this conservatoire for all 
instruments are known over the whole world, and it 
possesses a library and museum of the first import- 
ance. The post of director has been lield by au 
illustriou.9 succession — Cherubini, 1822-42; Anher, 
1842-71 ; and then, M. Amhroise Thomas. Other 
important conservatoires are those of Brussels 
(founded 1833), Prague, Vicuna (181B), and the 
great conservatorium of Leipzig, established in 
1842 under tlie au, spices of Mendolssolm; also those 
of Cologne, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, &c. The 
Royal (Jollege of Music in London, which received 
a charter in 1882, is designed to rival the conserva- 
toires of the Continent. There are several of note 
in the United States, especially the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music (1867), the New England 
Conservatory of Music (1870), also in Boston, and 
the Grand. Conservatory of Music of tbe Cit 3 ' of 
New York ( a corporation ) ; and there are reputable 
schools of nuisie, termed conservatories, in almost 
all the iiriiicipal cities. The name conservatoire 
is used for otlier than musical schools in France, 
There is thus a Consenatoire des Arts et Metiers 
at Paris. 

Conservators of the Peace, a title usually 

applied to knights elected in each shire from the 12tli 
centuiy onwards for the conservation of the peace. 
They were in fact the predecessors of tlie Justices 
of the Peace (q.v.), by whom they were superseded. 
Conservatory. See Plamt-house. 
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Conserve. See Pkeseuves. 

Consid^raiit, ViCTOR-PEopEi?, a French 
Socialist, was horn in 1808 at Salins, in the depart- 
ment of Jura. After being educated at the Poly- 
teolmio School of Paris, lie entered the aimy, which, 
hoivever, he soon left to promulgate the doctrines of 
the socialist Fourier. On the death of his master 
(1837), Consid&ant became the head of his school, 
and nndevtook the management of the Phalamje, 
a review dev'oted to the spread of their opinions. 
Having gained tlie support of a youug Englisli- 
nian, Mr Young, who adv'anced the required sum 
of money, Considerant established, on a large 
estate in the department Eure et Loire, a social- 
ist colony or Phalanstire ; but the experiment 
failed, and with it the Phalange fell to tlie ground. 
Thereafter he continued to promote his views in 
tlie Demoeratie Pueifigm. Among his numerous 
writings, the chief is the Destinie Sociale, dedicated 
to Lonis-Pliilippe. In 1849 Considerant was ac- 
cused of liigli treason, and eompellod to fleo from 
France. In Texas lie founded a socialist com- 
munity, La Reunion, which nourished for a time, 
hut has since come to nothing. Considerant re- 
turned to France in 1869. See Fourier and 
Socialism. 

Consulcratioii, in Law, the thing given, 
or done, or abstained from by agreement with 
another, and in view of that other doing, giving, or 
abstaining from something. An obligation in- 
curved without conaidevation ia, in England, termed 
voluntary, in Scotland gratuitous ; if for considera- 
tion, it is ,so styled in England, but in Scotland it 
is called onerous. Considerations are divided in 
England into good and valuable, the former being 
affection for a near relative, the latter a pecuniaiw 
or otlier tangible henelit, or marriage. But ‘good’ 
as distinguislied from ‘ valuable ’ consideration has 
now no legal efl'eot in England. There is no cor- 
responding division in Scotland, Imt the fullllment 
of a natural obligation, such as that of aliment, ia 
often recognised us supporting a transaction \yliieh 
would otlienvise be inoperative against oreditoi'S. 
In Scotland, liowever, there is, as a general rule, 
no need for consideration to make a contract valid, 
while in England no action lies for broach of a 
contract not under seal, unless there has been valu- 
able consideration, and the courts never enforce 
specific performance nt a gratuitous contract, 
even though it is under .seal. This doctrine does 
not mean that consideration must bo adequate in 
view of the court. But the excess of consideration 
is an important fact in the setting aside of obliga- 
tion obtained by means of pressure or nndixe in- 
fluence. The English doctrine of unconscionable 
bargains is not, liowever, recognised in Scotland. 
AVliere the onnsidoration for an obligation totally 
fails, an action of repetition lies. 

There are some circumstances which, in both 
conutrios, warrant the setting a, side of oldigations 
without consideration, whether made by deed or 
nob. In England they arc void as against honH-Jkk 
purchasers, and void as against crcditoi-s where the 
grantor is indebted to such creditors at the time 
to the extent of insolvency. A similar rule to the 
latter, with respect to creditors generally, is estab- 
lished in Scotland by the Act 1696, chap. 6, and 
by 1621, chap. 18, without proof of insolvency when 
the deed is granted to a near relation, or a peraon 
in a confidential situation. As regard.s sales of 
land in Scotland, these are made on the faith of the 
records, and the first registered oonveyance prevails. 
And all obligations for which the consideration is 
illeg.il or immoral are in both countries void. 

In the United States, consideration in law has 
the same general signification as in England, and 
is subject to the same general divisions, ‘ good ’ or 


‘ mevitoviovis ’ and ‘valuable.’ A consideration is 
an e.ssential element enforceable in laiv, and must 
he actual and expres,sed, or the instrument must he 
such as to hear evidence of a cousideiation. By 
coiunion-law .statutes re-enacted in the United 
States, negotiable paper and sealed instruments are 
declared to hear this evidence ; hut in .some states 
by usage, and in others by statute, courts of equity 
are empowered to set a, side these instruments for 
want of, or a failure of, a valid and legal considera- 
tion upon the ground that the instrument was exe- 
cuted upon a promise oi stipulation not fulfilled, 

Con.Sigmuent, in Mercantile Law, is the temi 
applied to good.s wliieli are placed in the hands of 
an agent or factor for sale, or for some other speci- 
fied piiirpose. If the consigner fails, the consignee 
has generally a lien on the unsold goods for 
advarice.s ; if the con.^igiier has to pay bills granted 
by coiLsignee for advances, lie may generally get 
back his consignment .so far as unsold. 

CoM.sistory (Lat. consUtorian), properly a 
place, of assembly, but in the later Lalinity the 
word came to signify the particular place '.vheve 
the privy-council or cabinet of the Rniuan emperor 
met, and after the time of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, the council itself. The form of the 
imperial consistory passed over into the early 
Christian clmrcli. The bishops established their 
consistories ; and the highest Geclesia.stical court, 
composed only of cardinals (the College of Car- 
dinals), which meets in the Vatican, under the 
presidency of tho pope, to determine all such 
matters as the appointment of cardinals, avch- 
bishopa, bishops, &c., still bears this name, as do 
also the private councils which the pope can call 
at his pleasure. The Protestant Cluiroli of Ger- 
many was induced to perpetuate the oonsistorial 
courts, principally because tlie episcopal authority 
passed into the hands of territorial priuoos not 
familiar with ecclesiastical aflairs. The first Luth- 
eran consistory was established at Wittenberg in 
1642. The Lutheran consistories exercise a super- 
vision and discipline over religion and education, 
over the clergy and the .schoolmasters, and examine 
the Uieological candidates on their trials for license 
and ordination. They have the regulation of 
divine worehip, the administration of chnroh pro- 
perty, and lit an earlier period possessed a certain 
lurisdiction in regard to marriage, — In the French 
Protestant churches the consistory possesses a more 
restricted jurisdiction than in Germany. In 
England the word is used to denote the court 
Christian or spiritual court. Evei-y archbishop and 
bishop has a consistovial oonvt, held either in his 
cathedral or other convenient place, before his 
chancellor or commissary, for ecclesiastical causes. 
In Scotland the consistorial courts have lapsed 
into the oomniissary- 
coiirts. See Commis- 

S.VRY. 

Cousolato del 

See Mer- 
cantile Law. 

Console (Fr. ), ill 
Architocture, a pro- 
jection reseuihling a 
lirackot, frequently in 
the form of the letter 
S, used to support 
cornices, or for plae- 
ing busts, vases, or figures on. Consoles were often 
riclily ornamented in the under part. The illustra- 
tion, from Parker’s Glossary, is from the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalatro. 

Consolidation Acts, acts of parliament 
which combine or consolidate into one general 
statute the euactinents of several special measures, 



Con solo. 
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suck as the Ilailways Cliiuses. Consolidation Act, 
1843, tlie Titles to Land Coiisolidatioii Act, 
ises, &c. 

Consols, a contraction of Consolidated Annui- 
ties. In incuming the national debt, govemincut 
borrowed money at difierent periods on special con- 
dition.s, being generally the payment of an animity 
of so much per cent, on the sum borrowed, tireat 
confusion arose from the variety of stocks thus 
created, and it was thought expedient to consolidate 
them into one fund, kept in one account at the 
Bank of England. The Consolidated Annuities 
Act rvas pas.sed in 1749-50, flon.solidation heing com- 
pleted in 1757. Bor consolidation of the Bunded 
Ileht subsequent to that period, see National 
B liUT. 

Consonance is a combination of notes whicli 
can sound together without the harshness produced 
by beats. Sec Sound, Music. 

Consonant. See Letters. 

Con.sort, literally, one wlio throws in lihs lot 
with another. In English eon.stitiitional law, tlio 
term is applied to the huahand or wife of tlio 
leigning sovereign, viewed not in a prirate hut in 
a public capacity, a.s participating to a certain 
limited extent in the prerogatives of sovci'eigntju 
A queou-eonsort is specially so named in distinc- 
tion from a queen-regnaut, wlio holds the crown 
in her own right, as Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Victoria, and from a queen-dowager, the widow 
of a king. A rproou-conHort is in all legal nro- 
coeding.s loolced upon ns a fcmc-solut independent 
of lier Imshiuid’.s control, as if she were a single 
woman. Coke gives as the reason for this that tlio 
common law would not Imva the king, whose care 
is for public alfaira, tronhled with the douiestic 
concerns of his wife. The queen-consort has also a 
particular revenue and peculiar oxemptions and 
privileges. One euriou.s and ancient pen^uisite is 
that, whoii a whale, whicli is a royal u.sli, is taken 
ujiou the coast, it by right should be divided be- 
tween the king and the queen, the liead only being 
the king’s property, and the tail the mxooii’s. The 
consort is in all respects a subjeot of tiio sovereign j 
accordingly the Imsbaiid of a queen-regnant is her 
suliject, and may be guilty of tron.son against her. 
Up to the year 18.37 the husband of Queen Victoria 
possessed no distinctive English title, ami no place 
m court ceremonial e.xcejit .such as wa.s conceded to 
him by oourte.sy, In that year the title of Prince- 
Consort was conferred upon him by letters-pmlent. 

Coiispivacy, a combination between two or 
more persons to perpetrate an unlawful act, or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. A pewon 
injured by conspiracy has an action at law fur the 
damage clone, as when a man is falsely indicted of 
a crime. In criminal law, conspiracy is amiade- 
ineanour punishable by penal servitude. Few 
thing.s are loft so doubtful in law as the point when 
a combination for a common object becomes unlaw- 
ful. Formerly, combinations by workmen to raise 
the rale of wages were conspiracy, but this is no 
longer so ; and till lately, prevailing judicial opinion 
was that a trade-iniioii was a ‘ conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade.’ See ComdinATION. 

Conspiracy was defined in the reign of Edward 
1. hy the Ordinance of Conspiratoi^i, which was 
aimed at persons binding tliemaelvos together to 
lay false indictments, and'otlierwise to obstruct the 
course of justice. But the word came in time to 
have a wider meaning, and alino.st eveiy combina- 
tion to do a criminal or oven an unlawful act is now 
an indictable conspiracy (see Combination ). The 
vagueness of the law has placed considerable power 
in the hands of juiies. Almost any act, however 
innocent, may he treated as a ciiiiie if the jury 
choose to impute it to some motive connected ivilh 


an iiulawfiil combination. Again, in proving a 
charge of conspiracy, the prosecution may begin by 
giving evidence of tlie existence of a general cmi- 
spiiacy, and such evidence may consist of acts of 
tliiid parties with which the person accu.sed had no 
connection. Tlie judges also have exercised their 
own discretion in deciding whether the objects of a 
combination were ‘ contrary to good morals and 
uiblic policy’ or not. But if juiies and judges 
lave not always exercised their discretion wisely, 
it is to be remembered that such discretion must 
of necessity form jiart of tlie law of conspiracy. 
Acts which are comparatively Jiarmles.s when done 
by one or two persons may become intolerably 
oppressive when they are committed hy a large 
number of pei-soms acting in concert. See Plot, 
Sedition. 

Conspiracy Bill, See Political Offences. 

Coiistalllc (Lat. constahulns), tbe title of an 
ancient oiticer, originally of high military rank, but 
now generally an offleer of the pence. "The older 
writera, as Coke and Selden, fancifully derive the 
word from Lon imj-stupel, ‘ staff and .stay of the king. ’ 
It represents, however, the Lathi comes stcibiHi, 
‘count of the .stable,’ an officer who in the later 
Roman empiie was at first charged witl) the cm e 
of the stables, anil afterwards became captain of a 
military force, anil chief officer of the army. The 
title was bor; owed from tlie Romans by the Franks. 
The Constable of France rose gradually in impoii- 
auco from the eonqiaratively modest jiosition of all 
officer of tlio liouseliohl, till at last lie became cx 
officio the eommauder-hi-oliief of tbe army in the 
absence of the monarch, the highest judge in mili- 
tary ofi'enoes and in all questions of chivalry and 
lionoiir, and the supreme regulator and arbitrator 
in all matters coimectecl with tilts, tournaments, 
ami all martial displays. The office was suppressed 
hy Louis XIII. in 1C20. Under Napoleon, tlic con- 
stable was the fifth of the great dignitaries of the 
eiinnrc. The office was again abolished on tlie 
restoration of the Boiirlions. But besides tlie 
Constable of France, almost all the great vassals 
of the crown bad constables who filled aiialogou.s 
offices at their minor courts. 

The Loid High Con.staWe of Engl, and appears 
shortly after the Conquest as the seventh great 
officer of the crown, and formerly a judge in the 
Court of Cliivalry. The office went by inlieritaiiee 
to tlie Earls of Hereford and E.ssex, and after- 
wards in the line of Stafford. When Edward 
Stati'orcl, Duke of Biickiiigliam, was attainted in 
1.521, the office became forfeit, and has never since 
been granted except for a s])ecial eereiiioiiy of state, 
a.s when it was conferred on the Duke of Welling- 
ton for the coronation of Queen Victoria. Tli© 
High Constable of Scotlaud was an officer veiy 
similar to the Constable of France and England. 
The office, now purely lionoraiy, in 1314 was 
made hereditary in the noble family of Erroll, 
and is reserved both in the Treaty of Union 
and in the statute of George 11. abolishing heredi- 
tary jurisdictions. The High Constahle is by 
birth tlie first subject in Scotland after the hlood- 
roral. 

The governor of a royal castle was often called 
Constable; sea Towek of London. Tlie Con- 
stables of the Hundred, and of the Vill, were the 
predecessors of the high and petty constahle.s of later 
times. The .statute of Winchester (1285) ordain-s 
that in every hundred or franchise there shall be 
chosen two constables, to inako the view of armour, 
and to see to the conservation of tlie peace. The 
petty constable exercised similar functions within 
the narrower limits of the township or parish, and 
was subordinate to the high constable of the hundred. 
The liigh constables were foi-merly appuiuted by tlie 
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courts leat of the franchise or IiuiidreJ over ■which 
they preside ; or, in default of such appointment, 
by the justices at their special sessions. An act of 
1869 made provision for the abolition of the oilice 
of liigh constable throughout England and Wales. 
The appointment of petty constables is made by 
the j usticGs, who are directed annually to reijuire 
fiom the overseers of parishes a list of those within 
the parish qnalifted and liable to serve as con- 
stables. When not specially exempted, eveiy able- 
bodied man, between twenty-five and fifty-five 
years of age, resident in the parish, and rated to 
the poor, or a tenant to the value of £4 per annum, 
must bo included iu this list.— Special Constables 
are persons sworn in by the justices to_ preserve the 
peace, or to e.'recute warrants on .special occasions, 
as in 1848 on account of the Chartists, and in 1887 
on account of tlie ‘ unemployed ’ riots in Trafalgar 
Smrare, London. Any t-wo justices of the peace 
who shall learn that a tuinnlt, riot, or felony has 
taken place, or is apprehended, may swear in as 
many householders or others as they may think fit, 
to act as special constables. The lord-lieutenant 
may also, by direction of one of the principal secre- 
taries of stato, cause .special constables to be 
appointed for tho whole county, or any part of it. 
In Scotland, constables are the oflicera of the justices 
of the peace charged with the execution of their 
warrants and orders, and appointed at quarter- 
sessions. In royal liurghs they are aiipointed by 
the magistrates. It is 'tlieir duty, without warrant, 
to apjirehend rioters and breakers of the peace, and 
bring them before the nearest justice. In tho 
United States they are generally elected by the 
people, hut special constables may he appointed by 
the authorities in emergencies. The title of High 
Constable is in some American cities given 'to the 
principal police officers. For county constabulary, 
see Police, and for the Irisli constabulary, Ike- 
land. 

Constable, Aechihald, publisher, was horn 
at Carnhee, Fife, 24fcli February 1774, and became a 
bookseller’s apprentice iu Eilinburgh ( 1788-95 ). He 
then started as a bookseller at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and speedily gathered round him the chief 
book-collectors of the time. He gradually drifted 
into the publishing business, .secured tho copyright 
of the Scots Mugazim in 1801, and was chosen as 
the puhlislier of the afterwards famous Ediiihurgh 
Bevieiv. He published for all the leading men of 
the time, and his qiiick appreciation of tho merits of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott became the envy and 
wonder of the hook-trade. There were several 
business partners in the career of Constable & Co., 
but Archibald Constable was from fir.st to last 
the inaiiispring of the concern. Had painstaking 
business qualities kept pace with his shrewdness 
and large-minded literary tramsactions, business 
calamities might have been averted. ‘Among all 
his myriad of undertakings, I question,’ says 
Lockhart, ‘if any one that really originated with 
himself, and continued to he snpermtended by 
his own care, ever did fail.’ In 1812 he pui-chased 
for between £1.1,000 and £14,000 the copyright of 
tliB Encgclopmclia Byitanniea. In the commercial 
Crists of 1826 Constable & Co. failed, tlie liabilities 
amounting to upwards of a quarter of a million. 
The only noteworthy publishing scheme of Con- 
stable after this failure was the issue of his cele- 
brated Miscellany. He died July 21, 1827. See 
Archibald Constable and Ms Literary Correspotid- 
ents, by his son, Thomas Constable { 1873 ). 

CoustaMc, Henry, poet, was horn in 1562, 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, a soldier 
who was knighted by Essex in 1570. At sixteen 
Hemy entered St John’s College, Cambridge, early 
turned Roman Catholic, and betook himself to 


Paris. He was irensioned by tlie French king, and 
seems to have been often employed in confidential 
missions to England and to Scotland. He died at 
Lihgc, 9tli October 1613. In 1592 was published 
his Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some of these by his devoted 
friend. Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets. Con- 
stable’s sonnets are quaint, and sometimes laboured, 
but they are instinct witli fancy and the tremor of 
genuine poetic feeling. Constable contributed to 
England's Helicon (1600), and .sixteen ‘spiritual 
sonnels' to Park’s fJcfeom'a. See W. C. Hazlitt’s 
edition of his works ( 1859). 

Coustal>lc» John, R. A., landscape-painter, was 
horn at East Bergholt, Suil'olk, where his father was 
a well-to-do landowner and miller, 11th Juno 1776. 
At the age of eighteen he assisted his father for 
about a year in the mill ; but bis love of art was 
irrepressible, and it was encouraged by Sir George 
Beaumont, who prevailed upon his family to send 
him to London. Here he arrived iu 1795; and, 
after an interval of a year spent in his old employ, 
meiit, he returned in 1799, and entered the schools 
of the Royal Academy, to whose e.xhihition ho sent 
a work in 1802. Hitherto he had been carefully 
studying the methods of other paiutora, poring over 
Sir George’s great Chiude, and copying Ruysdacl, 
seeking, as he says, ‘truth at seoond-haiul.’ He 
now turned exclusively to nature, resolving to free 
himself from conventionality, to paint the very fact, 
to ‘ adopt a pure and unatl'ectea manner of repre- 
senting the scenes that may employ me.’ But the 
public, trained to admire an artificial and pseudo- 
classical adaptation of nature, cared little for liis 
simple renderings of common subjects, and be was 
nearly forty before he sold a single landscape be- 
yond the circle of his relatives and personal friends. 
Meanwhile he supported himself by painting like- 
nesses ; he copied portraits by Reynolds for the Earl 
of Dysart, and executed altar- ifioces for tho cliurohes 
of Brantham and N.ayland in Suilblk. 

In 1810 he married Mary Bieknell ; and in 1828, 
on the death of her father, solicitor to the Admi- 
ralty, an inlieritance of £20,000 placed tlie family 
in easy circumstances, and enabled Constable to 
devote himself quite exclusively to his beloved hut 
unreniimerative landscape work. In 1821 ho had 
won tho best artistic triumph of his life, in the 
applause which greeted the appearance of his ‘ Hay- 
wain’ (then titled ‘A Landscape — Noon’), when 
it was exhibited in the Paris Salon by a French 
purchaser. Not less marked was the impression 
roduced by bis ' White Horse,’ at the Lille Exhi- 
ition in 1825. Each work gained a gold medal, 
and the foniicr in particular won the warmest 
enthusiasm of Delacroix and the otlior leaders of 
the romantic school, and exercised a deliniio and 
powei'ful inlluenoe upon the future of landscape art 
in France. Appreciation of this .sort was more 
precious to a true aitist than such formal academic 
honours as Constable won in England, than his 
election os Associate in 1819, and his tardy and un- 
gracioasly awarded promotion to memhorship in 
1829. llis later years were saddened by the deatlis 
of his wife and his friend Archdeacon Fisher, by ill- 
health, and by great depression of sinritB ; but ho 
worked steadily at his art, though his landsoapee 
still were frequently unsold, producing ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Meadows' (1831); ‘Waterloo 
Bridge,’ then titled ‘Whitehall Stairs’ (1832); and 
‘ The Valley Farm ’ ( 1835 ). He was engaged upon 
‘ Arundel Mill and Castle ’ at the time of lus death, 
which occurred suddenl-v, on the 30th of March 
1837. 

The art of Constable marks the first definite 
departure in the history of English landscape from 
the conventional treatment of our earlier painters, 
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the hreaking away from the traditions of Claude 
and the Dutch masters, the I'eturn to direct and 
personal imiiressioiis of nature. With a broad and 
rapid toncli he rend errs all the force and variety of 
colouring that full-leafed English landscape pre- 
sents ; catches, with singular skill, her passing 
effect.s of rain-cloud and .sunlight; suggests, with 
swift arid unsurpassable power, her sense of glitter 
and motion. Mr Ruskin's criticism has, alike in 
its general scope and in most of its spccilic refer- 
ences, done much to disparage Constahle’s art in 
the estimation of the public of tire time that is 
just passing ; but already there is a recoil on tire 
part of both painters and critics from the detailed 
intricacy of pre-Rai)liaelite methods ; Constable’s 
works are assuming their true place in the sequence 
of our national art ; and their painter is being recog- 
nised as one of the ve^ foremost ligures of English 
landscape-painters. Three of liis most important 
and ino.st powerful landscapes, ‘ The Valley Eariii,’ 
‘The Cornfield,’ and ‘The Hay- wain, ’were already 
in the National Gallery in 1888, when five more 
were gifted by the painter’s family. Ilis ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral ’ is at South Kensington, where, as also 
in the British Mnaeuiu, Ins work in water-colour 
and pencil may he studied. 

The most important of the engravings after 
Constable are the mezzotint plates by David Lucas, 
many of which wore supervised with especial care 
during their progress by the painter himself. See 
his Life hy C. R. Leslie { 1845 ). 

Constance, or Kostnitz, a city of Baden, once 
a free imperial city, is situated on botli sides 
of the Rhine, at its exit from Lake Constance, 
91 miles E. of Basel by rail, One of the most 
ariciont town.s of Gerriiaiiy, Constance owed its 
qirosperity to its linen industry, for which it was 
already famous in the 12tli century; but five cen- 
turies later this liad sunk gi'eatly, and it has only 
been partially revived since tlie ostablisliinent of 
railways, Its iiianufaotures include linen, cotton, 
jute, aiul waterproof fabrics, canvas, oaipcts, and 
clieniicals ; and other industries are hell-founding, 
printing, and puhli.sliiiig. 'Be.sidQ the incture- 
gallery, library, and town-hall, with a valuable 
collection of arehives, the most noteworthy build- 
ings are tire cathedral (part of which dates fi-oni 
the fltli century), the old Doiiiinicau convent (now 
an hotel), and the present luarket-liall, in which 
three places the sessions of the great council were 
held. Pop. (1885) 14,C01. — The most notable event 
in tlie history of Con, stance i,s the meeting of the 
ecclesiastical council lieie in 1414^18 with a view 
to put an end to the disorders in the popedom and 
in the election of popes, and also to prevent the 
spread of the doctrines of Huss. There asseniblecl 
with the Emperor Sigismuiid and Popo John XXIII. 
3 patriarchs, 33 cardinals, 47 archbishops, 145 
bishops, 124 abbots, 750 doctors, and about 18,000 
priests and monks, besides numerous princes and 
counts of the empire, and representatives from all 
the monarchs of Catholic Cliristendoin ; and the 
retinues of these meiiihers of oounoil swelled the 
number of strangers resident in the town to 
over 50,000. TJie three rival popes, Jolin XXIII., 
Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII,, were deposed, 
and aiartin V. was elected. Huss (q.v.) and 
Jerome of Prague (q.v.) were condeinned and 
burned. The emperor was, however, disappointed 
in his hope of a thorough reform of the church 
[causa refirmationis), in spite of the efforts of such 
advocates of reform as Peter d’Ailly and Gerson 
(q.v.); and the CouiioU of Basel (q.v.) wa.s after- 
wards called to carry on the work which the Council 
of Constance had failed to accomplish. 

Constanci^ Hute (called by the Germans 
Bodensee or Bodrnansea — the Bacus Briga7Mmis 


of the Romans), lies between Swilzeiland and 
Germany, and on tlie north side of the Alps of 
Switzerland, and forms a meeting-point of the five 
territories— Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Vorarl- 
berg (Austria), and Switzerland. It has an eleva- 
tion of 1306 feet above the sea. Lake Constance 
is traversed by the Rhine from east to west; its 
greatest length is about 44 ulile.s, and utmost 
breailth 9 miles, the area being 208 sq. miles ; the 
mean depth is 490 feet, while the greatest depth is 
906 feet. The southenimost of the two western 
extremities i.s called the lower lake, and is separated 
from the main lake hy a narrow channel two miles 
long, and lies full a yard below the level of the 
lake. The sliores are formed hy hilly lands, with 
low tracts at the mouths of the Rhine and smaller 
rivers. Cornfields, vineyards, pastures, orchards, 
and wooded declivities, with here and there the 
ruins of old castles interspersed, surround the lake. 
The water lias a dark-green hue, often rises suddenly 
some ten or twelve feet during a thaw, and rolls in 
high waves during the prevalence of a strong south, 
north-west, or east wind. Without visible cause it 
sometimes rises and falls to a considerable degree. 
Usiually tlie level rises from June onward,? to 
August, when it sinks again. It is seldom frozen, 
except in very severe winters. The fisheries of 
this lake are important. Since 1824 steam-naviga- 
tioii has added to the facilities of commerce across 
the lake, and its comiiiorcial importance has been 
greatly increased by the eoimeotion of the chief 
towns on its shores with the railway systems of 
Soutli Germany and Switzerland. The most 
important towns are Constance, Bregenz, Lindau, 
and Priedric!i.shafon. 

€oiistaii.%, youngest of the three sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, received. Illyriouni, Italy, and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the defeat 
and death of liis elder brother Constantine, in 
340 A. D., Constans became sole raler of the West 
till his death in 350. 

Constant, Benjamin, subject-painter, was 
born in Paris, 10th June 1845. He studied in the 
feole des Beaux-Arts and under Cabanel, and 
liegaii to exhibit at the Salon in 1869, with liis 
‘ Hamlet and the Kuig,’ a work purchased by the 
Erench goveniiuent. He soon turned to those 
Eastern subjects for the treatment of which he is 
best known, producing ‘ Prisoiieis in Morocco ’ 
( 1875 ) ; ‘ Mahomet II.’ ( 1876 ) ; ‘ The Harem ’ ( 1878 ) ; 
‘The Favourite of the Emir’ (1879); ‘The Day 
after a Yictory in the Alhambra ’ (1882); and ‘ Tlie 
Vengeance of the Chdrif’ (1885). His work-s are 
characterised by direct and powerful but frequently 
most repulsive realism, melodramatic feeling, bold 
portrayal of the nude, and vivid colouring. He is 
one or the most popular of contemporary French 
jiainteis, and received medals in 1875 and 1876, and 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 1878. 

Constant <le Reliccque, Henri Benjamin, 
author and politician, was horn of French Huguenot 
ancesti-y at Laimaime, 23d October 1767. He was 
educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, 
where he became acquainted with Mackintosh 
and, Emkine. In 1795, settling in Paris, he 
quickly gained reputation as a publicist. He 
entered the Tribunate in 1799, but was banished from 
France in 1802, for having denounced tlie despotic 
acts of Napoleon. After travelling over Germany 
and Italy, m company with Madame de Stael, he 
lived for a number of years in Gottingen. On 
Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he returned to Paris, and 
issued several pamphlets advocating constitutional 
liberty; during the Hundred Days he heeaine one of 
Napoleon’s Councillors of State, though previously 
he had styled Napoleon a Genghis Khan, and his 
goveranieiit a government of Mamelukes. After 
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the second restoiation of -the Bauvboua, Constant 
wrote and spoke consistently in fiivonv of con- 
stitutional fieedoin. He was returned to the 
Cliainher of Deputies in 1819, and hecame the 
leader of tlie O[ipo.sitioii. He u'as the ahlest con- 
troversialist among the Doctrinaires, the Trench 
AVhigs, The greater nunrher of Ida very able politi- 
cal pamphlets wore collected under the title of 
(Jours lie Politique Constitutionelle (4 vols. 1S17- 
20) ; Iris Discours were published in 1828. He dioil 
8lh December 1830. Ills powei'fnl intellect had 
many .siiles. In Tie la Pdiijion ( 5 vols. 182d-31 ) 
he maintained tliat the spirit of religion, as it 
grow.s loftier and purer, casts ofl' the \’arions forni.s 
in which it has been eiuhudied , and wdrich oh.str net 
its expansion. Ho was likewise the author of a 
remarkable novel, Adolphe (ISIG), a .short story of 
love and disillusion, in whicli Con.stanl fore.sLalls the 
method of the modem .school of analytic novelists. 
Ills Corre.spondence apireaiecl in 184-1, his UJurres 
Paliiiqiics in 1873, and his Lettur.s to Madame 
ilccamier in 1881. 

CoilStillltia, a district of Cape Colony, in South 
Africa, lying on the ea.sterri and nortli-eastorn 
slope.s of Table Mountain range, and distant fi-om 
Cape Town 7 irrile.s by rail. Con.stantia con.sists of 
only tluee estates, High, Croat, and Little Con- 
atairtla, which have long heoir famed fm- the ijnality 
of the wine.s jnoducod upon theiir. The wines 
ai'o sweet wines of delicious aroma, both rod and 
white. Tor wiiie-gi'owiim- at the Cape, see Cape 
Colony, Vol. H. p. 73 1. 

Constailtilia, a towrr of S])ain, in Airdalnsia, 
situated in a mountainous district, 40 miles NNH. 
of Seville, with silver ndne.s, and a trade in wine 
and vinegar. Pop. 10,988. 

Constantine, capital of the caatovnmost pro- 
vince of Algeria, i.s I’ery picturesquely .silnated 
on a nearly Isolated chalk rook with Hat .smnmit, 
three side.s of which are washed hy a small stream, 
iloiving thiongh a deep and narrow ravine, and the 
fourth is connected by a narrow ridge with the ad- 
joining mountains. It is 830 feet ahovo the river, 
and 2160 feet ahiivo the sea; it is eomieetod hy rail 
with its port I’liilipueville, 40 miles NE., as also 
W'ith Algieis and witli Tnni.s. It i.s .surromidod hy 
walls coirstnioted by the Arali.s out of Uoman sculp- 
tured .stones. There are practically two cities, the 
French and the Arab, though the running of wide 
streets through the Arab town 1ms taken away 
much of its primitive oriental look. Constantino 
was anciently the capital of Numidia, called Ccii'/k 
by the Carthaginians, CV/'<«hy the lloiuans ; and near 
it many notable events ooonrreil in tlie wans -with 
J ugnrtlia.^ It was de.s troyed about 3 U A. d. , hut was 
soon rebuilt by Constantine the Creat, from whom 
it derives its present name. It hold out against 
the Vandals and other hc.siegors, hut was taken liy 
the Arabs in 710. Subsequently, it shared in 
general the fortunes of Algena ( tp v . ). Constantino 
inaniifactnrc.s woollen cloths, saddlery, leather 
goods, and earputs ; it is a great trade centre, lieiiig 
the chief grain market of Algeria, and exports oil 
and wool. Pop. (1886) 36,536, of whom 9789 are 
Trench and 5780 Jerv.s. 

Coil.slait Iliac I., Koman omperor, 306-337 A. D. 
I 1 T.AVIU.S ValEWUS AUUELtU.S CoN,STAN’riNUS, 
surnauied ‘ the Great,’ was born in 274, at Naissus, 
in Upper Mmsia. Ho was the oldest .son of Con- 
stantins Chloru.s and Helena, and lirst distin- 
guished liimsolf as a soldier in Diocletian’s famous 
Egyptian expedition (296), next under Calorins 
in the Persian war. In 305, the two emperors, 
Diocletian and Maxiiuian, abdicated, and were 
succeeded in the supreine rank of Augustus hy 
the two Ciesars, Oonstautius Cldorns and Gai- 
erius. Galerins, envious of young Conslanliue’s 


brilliant genius and popularity among the soldieiv 
took every means of e.vposing him to danger^ 
and it was now that he acquued that nn\’- 
tiire of vosevvo, emming, and wisdom which wa.s 
so conspicuous in hi.s conduct in after-j’ears. At 
last, extorting a rolucLaiit comseiit from the jealous 
Galerins, he made his way hastily to his father, 
who rnled in the We.st, and joined him at lloulogne 
jn.st as he was slitting out on an expedition against 
tlic Piets in North Dritaiu (306). Constaulius hied 
at Vork in the same year, having uvoclaimeil his 
son Constantine hi.s siioces.snr. Tlio 1, liter now 
wrote a eoiieiliatory letter to Galoriu.s, and i-eqnested 
to he acknnwledguil a.s Aiignstns. Galerins did 
not dare to quarrel with Constantine, yot he granted 
liim the title of Ciesar only. Political compliea- 
tious now inevoasod, until in 308 thove were artu- 
ally no less than six oinpcror.s at once — Galerins, 
Lieinins, and Maximin in the East; and Maximiiin, 
Maxentius his .son, and Constantino in the IVe.sl. 
Ma.xciitiu.s having qiiarrellod with hi.s father, forced 
him to lloe from Romo ; ho took refuge with Con- 
stantino, who had married his danglitor h’ansta 
at Arles in 307, hut was imgiatefiil enough to 
plot the desLriu'tiou of his benefactor. This being 
discovered, bo lied to MarseilloH, (he inhabitants of 
which were just about to give him up to the eon- 
queror, when ho antioipated his fate hy suicide 
(309). Maxontins professed great auger at the 
death of his father, and assemldod a large army, 
with which he threatened Gaul. Constaiitiiio ail- 
tieipatod his movoineutH hy eros.sing the Alp.s l>y 
Mont GY'iiis, and in vailing Italy. Already twice lie 
had defeated Maxoiitiu.s, when he lliially eruslied 
his power by the great vielory of the Milvian 
Ihidgo, near Home, 28th Oetober 312. Miixouthis 
himself was pressed hy the thronging crowd of 
fugitives over the budge into the river, ami 
diowned. Constantine now entered the capiliil, 
dlshanded the I’radorian guards, and ilestroyod 
their camp. During hi.s sliort stay in lUimu' ho 
assumed the title of PoiUifiw. lifariniiis. It was 
dining his linal slrngglo with Maxentius that the 
faimm.s incident occurred that is said to have 
caused Cons tan tine’s convoisioii, and which Eiisc- 
bins gives n.s an aecomit of from the liiis of the 
emperor liini.self. At noon there aiqieared in the 
sky a naming ci'om.s inserihud ’Ec toiItis Gna ( ‘ liy this, 
coiiquor ’ ). Again, the night before tho liiial battle, 
a vision apjioared to Constantine in hi.s sleep, bid- 
ding him ni.seriho the sliiehlH of his sohlioi.s with 
tho sacred nmnograni of the name of ( Ihri.st. Hence 
the well-known liilmriiiii or .standard of tho ero.ss, 
which Coiustantiue, however, did not give, his army, 
according to Gihhou, till 323. Whatever the story 
of the eonvorsiou be worth, one salisfaetory con- 
sequence was tho edict of Milan (March 313), 
is.suad eonjoiotly with Liciiihis, and giving civil 
lights and toleration to Cliristiiuis tlirohghimt the 
cinpiio. 

Omislautiiie was now solo ('inperor of tho West. 
Similarly, hy tho death of Galerins in 311, and of 
Maximin in 313, Lieinins lieeanie .solo em|ieror of 
the East. In 31-1 a war broke out hetweou the two 
rulens, in whieh Lieiniiis had the worst, and was 
fain to concludo a poaoe hy tho ce.ssion of Illyric.nm, 
Paniioiiia, and Greece. Goiustautiue, gave, Lieinins 
his sister Constauiina in marriage, and for tho next 
nine years devoted himself vigorou.sly to the c.or- 
rcotion of abuses in tho adniiiiisl, ration of tho laws, 
to tho strengthening of the frontiers of his onipirc, 
and to chnsti.sing tlio harbarians, who learned to 
fear mu] luspoet his power. In 323 ho renewed 
the war with Lieinins, whom he defeated, and ulti- 
inatcl.v put to death. Constantino was now at tho 
summit of his ambition, the sole governor of the 
Homan world. He chose llyzantium for Ids capital, 
and in 330 solemnly inaugurated it a.s tlio seat of 
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government, under the name of Constantinople or was forthwith adniiteil as the badge or crest of the 
City of Conatanthre. In 324 lie coininitted a deed eity, as it is to this day. After its Buhinissinn, the 
that has tliiouni a dark shade over his meinoiy. Roman empeiors long recognised its virtual iiide- 
He had a gallant and accomplished .son named pendence, and in 330 .V.D., impre.ssed by its inag- 
Crispim, who was e.vccedingly popular, and him, nificent site, Constantine the Great abandoned the 
along with Constantina and others, ho pul to death old capital on the Tiber, and founded in the place 
on a charge of treason. Niebuhr siiows that it w’as of Byzantium a new metropolis on the Bosporu.s, 
not unlikely Crispns cliorished ambitions designs, which he called Constantinople. Its walls and 
Next year occurred the great Council of Nicma, in ]nihlic building.s were enlarged and beautified by 
which he opposed the Allans on political grounds, Justinian in 527-65. Since then it has undergone 
as the weaker party ; but not being theologically many sieges by Sassanians, Peisians, Avars, Sara- 
interested in the cllsseiisions, refrained from active cens (six times), Russians (in 9th to 11th century), 
pev.secution of them. Dining the later years of Latins, and Tmk,s; and of its trventy-six sieges 
Ins life, Christianity became the state religion, the and eight captures, that of the Latins under Biud- 
p.agaii temple.s were closeil, and sacrifices forbidden, win and Dandolo in 1204 was by far tlie most 
Yet it was only a short time before his death, which disastrous, barbarous, and spoliating. The chief 
ocelli red '22d July 337, that lie would allow himself adornments of the citj', the treasures of the churches, 
to he hajitised by the Arlan bishop, Eusebius of and even the bodies of tlio great dead, were not re- 
Nicoraedia. The story of his baptism at Rome by spected bj' these vandal ‘ criisader».’ In coiiiparison, 
Pope iSylve.ster in 326, and of the so-called Dona- the Turkibh .sieges were humane and chivalrous ; 
tion of Constantino t'iiwenitev, alhuled to in Dante’s the first took place in 1356; Mur, hi TI. made the 
Inferno, and often in the past gravely argued as 
giving an historical basis for the tengioral power of 
the papacy, may safely lie dismissed (see C.vnon 
L. vw). For other Con.stantines, see Bv!!.\.ntine 
Empire. 

Coiistsmtiiie Nikolaevitcli, Grand-dnke of 
Russia, the second son of the emperor Nicholas I., 
and the brother of Alexander II., was horn 21.st 
Septeinher 1S27. Dining the Ciiiuean war he 
comumnded the Rns.sian Meet in the Baltic, and 
directed the defensive preparations which held tlie 
English and Prerioh ariiuuiients in check before 
Crnnstadt. The leader of the Muscovite or 
national party, he streuuou.sly opposed tlie con- 
cessions made to the western powers, hut through- 
out gave, althoiigli contrary to expectation, steady 
allegiance to his elder brother from his accession 
to his iinhappj' iloatli. On the outbreak of the 
Polish insurrection in 1802, he held the office of 
viceroy of Polaiul for three months, was appointed 
in January 1865 and roainioinled in 1878 pre.sidcnt 
of the council of the cminre. In 1882 he was dis- 
missed from tliis dignity, as well as the command 
of the fleet, on the .suspicion of having intrigued 
with the revolutionary party, wliile his oldest son, 

Nicholas, was hauislicd to Tashkend. 

(loiistaatilioplc, 49° N. lat., 28° 59' E, long., 
the capital of tlie Ottoman empire, was founded in 
330 A.D. by Constantine the Great, from whom it 
derives its name, on a site partly occupied by the 
ancient Byzantiiini, 'Ihe Tinks call it Ista'mhol 
or Slamhol, whicli they pretend is a comiption of 
Lslamljol (‘Islam abounding’), a name which was 
formerly engTai'ed upon the coinage in lieu of Kus- 
tantiniya, the Arabic form of Constantinopolis. 

European writers have fancifully derived Tstamhol 
from the Greek expression eis tV TroWr, ‘np to town,’ 
hut a more probable derivation makes it simply 
a Tiii'kisli mispronunciation of Cons/antino/ioiis. 

The original Byzantium wa.s a colony (about 658 
E.c.) from Megara, with an Avgive mixture, how- 
ever, to which the worship of TIera, and the attempt again in 1422 ; and Mohaminecl II. carried 
introduction of the myth of To, represented upon the city against the re.sohite resistance of Constan- 
the earliest coins, may probably he ascribed. It tine Paltoologus and (Tinstiniaiii in 1453. Since 
was built on the apex of the triangular peninsula then, bucIi has been the renoivn of the Turks or 
which juts out towards Asia on the soiitheni the jealousy of the Powers, that the imperial city 
side of the Golden Horn, whero the pre.sent Esld has witnessed no fresh .siege (see Tuekey). 

Serai or ‘ Old Seraglio ’ stands, and its command- Con.stantinople consists of two distinct parts, 
ing position made it an object of strife among besides more distant suburbs— Constantinople 
the nations — Persians, Gauls, and Greeks. In proper or Stambol, and whfit may be termed 
the middle of the 4tli century B.O., the Athenians Christian Constantinople (Pera, Galata, Top-hflna), 
under Demosthenes, coming to the assistance of because it is there that the Christian colonies 
the Byzantines, repelled tlie siege of Philip of chiefly congregate. The two are separated by the 
Macedon, aided, according to the legend, by the Golden Horn, a creek about five miles long and 
supernatural appearance of a crescent in the sky, half a mile wide at the entrance, so called probably 
which revealed the presence of the invaders, and from its faniou.s fisheries, a veritable horn of plenty 
132 
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to the ancient inhabitants ; in the ])resent day 
a safe harbour, capable of accoinmotlatiug 1200 
sail, and so deep that the Ini-gest ironclads of the 
Turkish navy, which may he seen there during a 
great part of the year, find enough water for their 
draught quite close to the shore. Stambol or 
Turkish Con.stantinople lies on the southern aide of 
the Golden Hom, and Christian Constantinople 
lies on the nortli side : the two are connected by a 
couple ot rude but convenient bridges, from the 
larger of whicli steamers start for variovis promts on 
tlie Bosporus and Sea of jMannora. Stamhol is 
on the .site of Byzantium, and the old walls, in 
courses of atone and red brick, which Constantine 
built and Theodosius and others restored, show that 
the modern Turkish city ncciipie.s much the .same 
area as the capiital of the lirst Christian eraprevor. 
The walls run a circuit of 14 miles from the grim 
hut now ruined and dismsed castle of the Bcven 
Towers — where many sultans met their deaths at 
the hands of their imilinous .soldieiy, and where 
foreign amha.ssadors were impiisoneil upon declara- 
tion of war — to the Golden Horn, then along its 
Roiitheni shore to Seraglio Point, and so hack to 
the Seven Towers close along the margin of the 
Propiontis. Within these walls the city rises, like 
Eoiiie, upon seven low hills, erowueil by noble 
mo.sques, witli a wilderness of pictnresrpue, tumble- 
down, filthy, wooden hoirses, and lane upon lane 
of oven more pioture.sqne and scarcely less dirty 
bazaars, climbing up their .sides from the Golden 
Horn to tlie Hijijiodrome. Years ago Stambol 
was mors beautiiul and more filthy, hut lire, the 
great purifier of the Ea,st, has so repeatedly laid 
low its UiQusanda of dwellings, that the old streets 
are becoming few, and their place is being taken by 
move sanitary but not equally pleasing tliorough- 
farea and brick or .atone house.a. In the bazaars 
and some of the le.ss reformed byway.s there is quite 
enough of tlie old Mussulman leai'en to make one’s 
eye and one’s nose aware of the charms and the 
drawback, a of an oriental city. Very few of the 
goods, however, wliicli the admiring tourist carries 
away from the liazaava are made there ; many 
come from Vienna, and not a few from iVIanchcster, 
whither they are faithfully brought back by tlie 
travelled citizen. 

In Stambol are nearly all the monuments and 
antiquities worth seeing in Conataiitinoplo. In 
the row of some half-dozen mosques, whose con- 
glomeration of domes, like a clustered jelly-mould, 
and tall and exceedingly slender minarets, crown 
the summits of the hills, wo see sonic of the most 
famous and niagnlflcont monuments of Christian 
and Saroconio art. First, next the Seraglio, 
stands Agia Sophia, Saint Sophia, the chnvcli 
dedicated by Constantine to ‘Eternal Wisdom,’ 
and rebuilt with added splendour by Theodosins 
(415) and by Jiistiniaii (538-568), and now con- 
verted into a cathedral mosque. Outside it is not 
worth a second glance ; hut within, the airy grace 
of its stiipendons dome, and the beauty of its 
marbles and mosaics, dcspiite all the ravages of 
Moslem, and, worse than Moslem, tourists’ dese- 
crations, fascinate and amaze the vision (see 
Byzantine Akciiuteoture). Next, but not loss 
beautiful, is the Suleymantya, the mosque which 
the Great Suleyman and his aroliitect Sinan 
erected in 1550-5 on the model of St Sophia, 
but with Saracenic ornaiiicnt and a loftier though 
not quite so expansive dome. Some of the mono- 
lithic columns are remarkable for their size and 
beauty, and the gonoval effect is even mere im- 
posing than that of St Sophi.i. Scarcely le.ss stately 
is the mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. in the Hipipo- 
dromo ; distinguished without by its six minarets 
(instead of the usual lour), and within by the four 
gigahtic columns, 36 yards round, which support 


the dome ; here the official oelobnitions and formal 
pirocession.s take place at the great festiv.'ils. The 
mosque of the conqueror Moliammed II. is also 
worth seeing, tliougli it ha.s been greatly altered in 
restoration. There are over two hundred other 
mosques in Constantinople, and an even larger 
uumuer of chapels (l)e.%ides hundreds of tiiedrcsC’s 
or mosque colleges, and mcktehs or elementary 
.scliools); hut very few of them pnesent features of 
st)ecial interest, except sometimes in the beauty of 
their wall tiles, of the lihodian .style, for the manu- 
facture of which the .suhurh of Eyyfth was famous. 

The remains of the Greek churches are more in- 
teresting, and the Fanar, or Greek quarter of Stam- 
hol, recall the memories ot many distinguished 
Fanaidolc state-smen ; but among tlie relies of 
ancient Constautinopile none is more striking than 
the Hippodrome (now called At-Meydfin, or ‘Iloise 
Manhge’), originally a circus sniTonndcd by marlile 
seats, long since removed, but still showing reinahi.s 
of antiipnty, .such as the famous column of the 
Three Berpents whioli once stood at the Temple of 
Leliihi, and supported a gold tripod made out of the 
.spoils taken by the Greeks at the battle of Plataa, 
hut was removed to his nowcaiiital by Constantine. 
The scvpients’ lioads are broken ell; one was said 
to have been struck oft'liy the, scimitar of Moliammed 
the Conqueror, and one is still lire, served in the 
museum of antiquities. In tlio llippodrome also 
stands an obelisk brought from On { iloliiqiolis) in 
Egypt, and ro-erectod by Brocln.s the Piwlorin the 
reign of Theodosins ; hard by are the Burnt Column, 
the column of Tliendosiiis, and tlio Beraskier'.s 
Tower, whence watolimen survey the city and give 
warning of conllagrations, Among the remains of 
Moliainmodan splendour the Old Seraglio (Esld 
Serai) is the most impiovtant, though it has not 
been a royal re,sidonce .since the days of Mahmfld 
II. Its first gate, Bab-i-linmayhn or ‘Sublime 
Porto,’ has given its name to the Tnrki.sh govern- 
ment in its foreign relations. AYithin its three 
spacious courts, full of beautiful tree.s and pic- 
turesque in tlieir gray decay, are various stables 
and ollicos of the court, the old OQUUcil ehaiuhev, 
the armoury (once tlie Church of ,St Irene), the 
museum, mint, and the colebvatod treasury, where 
uncut Jewels, gohl-emhroidered vestmouts, and 
gorgeously mounted .arni.s are preserved in fabulous 
value. In the neglected gardens overlooking 
Seraglio Point, whence a lovely view is gained of 
the Bospoms, the Asiatio shore, anil the Sea of 
Marmora, are various Idirsks, one of which, called 
that of Baghdad or MiuAd IV., is lined with exqui- 
site tiles, another contains the imperial library, 
and a third is the ominous Kafes or ‘ cage ’ where 
the imhapipy pirinces who menaced the jicace of 
sultans were immured for all their lives. 

Christian Con.stantinople, on the north side of 
the Golden Horn, compirisos Galnla, Pera, and 
Top-h.'lna. Galata i.s pre-eminently the inorohant 
quarter, the scat of custoin.s, and the steam com- 
panies' ngoncie.s; it was founded by a colony of 
Genoe.se merchants in 121G, and originally was in- 
closed by walls of 4 miles’ circuit, now destroyed. 
Traces of Genoese avchiteetni'o may still he found 
in the narrow dirty streets, and in the Tower of 
Galata, a Genoese erection, which serves tlie same 
purpose as the Sera.slder’.s Tower on the opposite 
side in giving alarms of fires. Of late years Galala 
has been considerably improved ; stone and brick 
honsas have superseded tlio dangennis wooden con- 
strnctions of the past; a good thoroughfare pro- 
vided with a tramway extends for a mile to 
Beshiktfish, and a tunnelled railway drags passon- 
geva up the steep ascent to Pera. Pera is the 
aristocratie quarter ; hero are all the embassies 
and legations and consulate.s, and here every one 
of position has his town-house. Two-thirds of 
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this quarter were bunieil down in 1870, iiiclruling 
tile Kiiglish embassy, and 40,000 persons were left 
homeless. The result was a considerable iinprove- 
nient in the architecture and ventilation of Pcr.a. 
The steep and hadly paved Grande Rue, Avhich 
traverses the whole quarter, and is continned 
along the shore of the Bosporus for many mile.s, 
is, however, still in parts little better than a lane j 
but it is lined with fair if expensive shops, and 
boasts a rude opera-house, many cafes and restau- 
rants, besides most of the principal hotels, and 
probably the worst morals in Em ope. In Pera is 
the English Jieuiorial Gimreh, erected in honour 
of those who fell in the Crimean war. Turks pre- 
ponderate at Tnp-lnlna, which is so named from 
its cannon-foundry, and is chiefly famous for 
its ni.arkefc, its Circassian slave-dealers, its caique- 
bnihling, and its lieaiitifnl marble fountain. Close 
by is the niagnillcent palace of Doliiiahagche, on 
tlie brink of the Bosporus. 

Among the other .siihurUs may he ineiitioiied 
Kdsim Pasha, extending beyond Galata, along 
the north shore of the Golden Horn, the seat of 
the admiralty ; continued by Haakiii, inhabited 
by a Jewi.sh and Armenian colony ; and at the 
head of the Golden Horn the picture.sf(ue village 
of Eyyfih, a green medley of gardens and gi-ave- 
yards snrroniidiiig the celebrated iiioscpne where 
every sultan must gird on the sword of Osman 
ere ho may ascend the throne. No Christian 
i.s alloived to approach the holy place. Along 
the European .shore of the BospoviiH are many 
villages used as summer resorts by the Porotes, 
among which Therapia, the chief summer resi- 
dence of the ainbassador-s, and Biyukdeve are the 
most important. The A.siatio shore is also lined 
with settlements, from Sontari, whieli is the 
Asiatic .suburb of Stamhol (where is the chief 
Tnrkisli burial-place, as rvell as the great Crimean 
cemetery), to Camlili, where is a large European 
po^nilation, cliielly of the trading classes, and 
Beikos (see Bosroaus). Nnmerona palaces of 
past sultans and ministers lino both shores, 
Dohnahairohd on the European and Begler- 
beg on Bie Asiatic being the Largest ; hut the 
present sultan resides in a new palace called 
Yildiz TCiishki, at the top of the hill of Beshik- 
tilsh, beyond Pera. Famous among pleasure 
re.sorls are the Sweet Waters of Europe, at the 
head of tlie Golden Horn ; Hialiat-h.dna, near the 
Castle of Asia ; the forest of Belgrade ; and the 
Princes’ Islands in the Sea of Marmora, not fur 
from Kndikiii, the ancient Chalcedon. — The popu- 
lation of Constantinople is e.stiinated at about 
875,000, of rvhom half are IVfohanimodans. The 
trade, chiefly in the hands of Europeans, is in- 
creasing, hut ranch below what it might be if 
properly developed. Tlie local inannf<actnre.s are 
msigniiic.ant. The burden of vessels entering and 
clearing the port Is placed at 4,000,000 tons. The 
strategical importance of Constantinople induced an 
English officer to sujiorintend tlie erection of forti- 
fied lines on the land side, from Biyukchekmeji 
on the Sea of Marmora to Lake Derkos on the 
Black Sea. a distance of about 20 miles. The 
first through exjn-ess train from Western Europe, 
inaugurating a direct service witli Paris, reached 
Stambol station on IQth Noverahev 1888._ Railways 
also connect Coustanthiople ndtli Adrianople and 
Belgrade, and Salonika and ITskiib ; and there is 
another line from Smyrna to Aydin. — For the 
Councils of Constantinople (381 and 553 A.D.), see 
Cou3srciL,s. 

Constantins Clilonis, neqdiew of the em- 
peror Claudius II., became Cinsar in 292 A.B., 
received Biitain, Gan], and Spain as his govern- 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman power in 
Britain and defeating the Alemanni, became one 


of the tryo Augustuses in 305, but died at York in 
30G. Constantine the Great was his son. — (2) 
CONSTANTIUS, third .son of Constantine, was 
Roman emperor, 337-361 A.D. He fought with 
the Persians ; and after the death in 350 of his 
brother Constans (who in 340 had defeated their 
elder brother Constantine), became sole emperor 
till his deatli in 361. 

Constanza. See Ku.stendji. 

Constellation (Lat. con, ‘ together,’ and Mia, 
‘ a star’ ), a group of stars. Tlie stars wliioh stud the 
firmament have, from a time earlier than authentic 
records can trace, been fonned into artificial gi'oups, 
whicli have received names borrowed from fancy 
or fable, mainly from Greek mythology. These 
groups arc called con,stel]ation.s. Tliongli quite 
devoid of anything like systematic arrangement, 
this traditional grouping is found a sufiioiently 
convenient classification, and still remains the 
ba.si.s of nomenclature for the stars among asti'o- 
nomers. They are divided into northern, southern, 
and zodiacal constellations. In old authors, ‘ con- 
stellation ’ is used to signify the relativ'e positions 
of the planets (see Aspects) at a given moment. 
See Stab, Oeiox, Un.SA Majoe, Zodiac. 

Con.stiwatioTl, or irregular and insufficient 
action of tire bowels, is one of the moat common 
of ailments ; there _ are few persons in fact who 
have not nt some time or other suffered from it. 
It may be line either to deficient .secretion of flnid.s 
in the digestive organs, or to imperfect muscular 
action of the bowels (see Digestioji ), or most 
often to both these causes combined. The reten- 
tion within the organism of matters wliioh should 
be regularly evacuated as they are formed, and 
their consequent absorption into the blood and 
tissues of the body, often leads to a whole train of 
unpleasant symptoms : headache, or pain in other 
regions, ivrit.ahility, lassitude, and debility, and 
many other discomforts may he due to this cause. 
In prolonged and severe cases of constipation, 
actual obstruction of the bowels (ileus) may 
result ; and often the bowel becomes so distended 
ami its muscular power so enfeebled that the 
restoration of a healthy condition is impo.ssible. 

Con.stipation is especially apt to occur in those 
tvho lead sedentary lives, or who.se diet consists 
too exclusively of animal food and starchy sub- 
stances. It may often he avoided by judicious 
regulation of habits and diet ; and the hygienic 
treatment is of far more importance than the 
medicinal. 

In perfect healtli, tlie lower bowel should he 
evacuated every clay, or at the fiuthest every 
second day. This process, like many others in 
the body, tends to recur at tlie same period every 
(lay, and every one .shonlcl do all lie can to acquire 
a habit of regularity in this respect. Moderate 
regular exercise, e.specially in the open air, is 
often of gi'eat importance ; where the liver is at 
fault, riding is .specially useful. A daily cold 
hath, or in the case of those with whom this does 
not agree, brisk rubbing with a rough towel, may 
be helpful. A fovomite remedy with some is the 
use of a cloth wrung out of cold or tepid water 
and applied to the abdomen; iliis, as used at 
hydropathic estalilishiiients, is called an ‘abdomi- 
nal compress,’ ami is worn under a bandage of 
macintosh cloth, to keep the iiioisture from escap- 
ing, during the earlier part of the day. 

Attention to diet is of prime importance. In 
Biitain very many persons live almost entirely 
on animal food, white bread, and potatoes, a diet 
extremely apt to lead to constipation. There are 
many easily obtainable foods the habitual use of 
wliieh would in many cases correct this tendency. 
Oatmeal, e.specially in the form of porridge, brown 
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or ‘ wliole-meal ' bread, or gingerbread ; almost all 
vegetables (except potatoes), either cooked or un- 
cooked; olive-oil, vvluch may be used in salads; 
treacle, eaten with bread or made into puddings ; 
fruit of all kinds, particularly prunes and figs, 
wliioli can be obtained all the 3’enr round — all lend 
to increase the activity of the bowels. If such 
forms of food -were more generally used, the rest 
of the community would gain even more tlian the 
many vendoiw of ‘lii’er pills,’ and other qnack 
medicines would lose. 

The amount of iluid taken in the day Is also 
of importance. Many persons, espeeialty those in 
whom much fluid taken with meals iuterfere.s with 
comfortable digestion, do not imbibe enough for 
the neefls of the body. In such cases a stated 
amount of Iluid should he taken at other times. A 
tumbler of water, either cold or hot, slowly sipped 
during the proces.s of dressing in the morning. Is 
sometimes efUcient iu relieving constipation. 

Lastly, tlio use of medicinal remedies must be 
sliortty oon.sidered. Compared with the measures 
already noticed, they must be regarded as an 
evil, tiiough often a ueoessarj' one. Coii.stipation 
may be seriously aggra;'ated by their injudicious 
employment. Often a large do.se of .some purgative 
is taken and produces verj’ free action of bno bowels 
witli temporary relief: but increased constipation 
is almo.st sure to follow. 'I'ho condition to be 
remedied is a chronic and Uahitual one, and must 
be combated by patient and persevering treatment. 
The medicine .selected should bo taken every day, 
b;ib the do.so must bo the very smallest which will 
produce the desired elfoct. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the drugs which 
may be used, or to delino the conclitioua in which 
each is most likely to he beneficial. A few of those 
in mo.st general use only must ho cmimevated. 
Natural mineral- waters (Friedriohshall, &o.) are iu 
much repute at present ; a dose should ho taken 
on rising in the morning Epsom or Glauber’s salt, 
if dissoh'ed in plenty or water, is much cheaper ami 
almost as satisfactory. Eirervcscing salines (scid- 
litz powder, magnesia, and many much-advertised 
)atent medicines) are more pleasant to take, and 
uive a .similar action. Castor-oil iu small dose,s at 
bedtime is objectionable only 011 account of its 
flavour. Compound coluoyntlv pills, or colocynth 
and lijm.scjmmu.s pills ; compound liquorice powder 
( containing senna and sulphur, one of the host pre- 
parations) ; Gregoiy’s pou’der ( containing rliuharh 
and magnesia) ; podoptiyllin, emmymin, and other 
drug's from America, are all irseful aperients, and 
should be taken at bedtime. Nux vomica is a 
useful addition to other aperients, as it acts speoiallj' 
upion the muscles of the intestine, s, increasing their 
activity. A word of caution is nece.ssary regarding 
mercui'ial preparations, which are most valuable iu 
certain case, s, hut inost dangeroits if used habitually. 
The indiscriminate use of calomel and gray powder 
in the nursery, where they are very popular orving 
to their tastelessness, cannot too strongly be con- 
demned. The mo.st generally useful of all aperients 
at pre.sent iu use is Casoara Bagrada, the bark of a 
North American species of buckthorn {llhmimus 
Furshiam). The liquid extract is tlie preparation 
in most general use, of wliich from 15 to 40 drops 
taken daily, either in one dose at bedtime or still 
better in several doses after meals, is generally 
sufficient. It increases the secretions, but e, specially 
the muscular power of the intestine ; and in very 
many cases can be given np altogether after being 
used for a few weeks (see also ArEUiENTS). In 
some cases Clysters (q.v, ) are the most satisfactory 
means of procuring an evacuation. 

Coiist^Mtion in the lo%om' animals depends, as in 
nian, on imperfect secretion from, or motion of, the 
intestinal walls. In the horse it Is usually accom- 


panied by Colic (q.;'.), and when long ooutiuutH, 
lead.s to Enteritis (q.v.). The apju'opriale remedie- 
are soap and water clysters given ev’ery two hours , 
smart friction and cloth.s ■;;'rung out of liot watei 
applied to the abdomen, with tliree drachms ni 
aloes and one of calomel given in gruel, and 
repeated in sixteen hours, if no ellbct is produced. 
Give, besiiles, walking exercise; restrict the auioimt 
of dry solid food, but allow plenty of thin gruel or 
other fluids, which may be rendered more laxative 
by admixture with treacle or a little salt. vSimilav 
treatment Is called for in dogs, cate, and ]iig.s. 

In cattle and sheep, digestion principally takes 
place in the largo and qnadrisocted stomach ; the 
bowels, accordingly^, are little liable to devangcuient ; 
and coii.stipation, when occurring in these animals, 
generally depends upon impaction of dry liard food 
between tlie leaves of the tiiird .stomach, fardel-bag, 
or moniplics. Tlie complaint is hence called/ro'rfri- 
hoiuid. It resnlt.s from the eating of tough and 
iiuligestihle food, .such a.s ri]io I'etolies, ryegrass, or 
clover ; it prevails in drj' seasons, and on pasture.^ 
where the herbage is coarse and tlic water scarce. 
It occur, s among.st cattle eating freelj' of hedge- 
ciittings or .shoots of trees, hence its synonym 
wood-evil. From continuim.s cramming and want 
of exorcise, it is frcipicnt iu stall-feeding animals; 
whilst from tlie drying np of the natural .secretions, 
it accompanies most lehrile and inllanimatory dis- 
ease.s. 'I’lie niildci' cases oonslitule the ordinary 
form of indige.stion in i-umiiiants, are aooompnnieiil 
by what the cow-man terms loss of euil, and usually 
yield to a dose of salts given with an ounce or two 
of ginger. In move protracted cases, rumination is 
su-speiuled, ajipetite gone, couHtipation ami fever 
are present. There is a grunt noticeable, especially 
when the animal Is moved, dill'eront from that 
accoiiqianying chest complaints, liy its ocourrenoe 
at the commencement of c.riiiration, ]ty pro-ssing 
the closed list ujiwards and ferwavds lioneath tlie 
short libs on the right .side, the round, hard, dis- 
tended stomach may be felt. Tlii.s .state of matter.? 
niaj' continno for ten days or a fortnight, when the 
animal, if nnvelioved, beciimesnauBoated, and sinks. 
Stupor sometiiiies precedes death, whilst iu .some 
Boasons ami localities mo.st of the bad caso.e are 
accompanied by excitement and freimy. lu this, 
as ill other respects, the disease closely correH)>oiu\b 
with stoinach-.stnggev.s in the horse. 

Give purgatives in large doses, comhiiiiiig several 
togotlier, and administering them 'with stimulants 
in plenty of fluid. For a medium-sized ox or cow, use 

lb. each of common and Epsom salte, ton croton 
beans, and a draelim of calomel, u'ith three ounces 
of turpentine ; and administor this iu half a gallon 
of water. If no effect is prodneod iu twenty hours, 
repeat the dose. Withhold all solid food ; encourage 
tho animal to drink grnol, sloppy ma.shos, treame 
and -water; and give exercitiO, clysters, and occa- 
aioiial fonientations to tho belly. 

Constitution, in Politics, signifies a systeiu 
of law established by tho sovereign poiver of a 
.state for its own (/uulancc. Its main objecte are 
to fix the limits and define the relation, s of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the exeentivo powers 
of the state, both amongst thGuisolve.s and with 
reference to tho citizens of tho stale, regardeil as 
a governed body, Tu continental countries, since 
the formation of the federal government of tho 
United States of America, or, at all events, since 
the first French Kevolntion, the idea of a constitu- 
tion lias been generalty that of a body of written 
public law, promulgated at once by the sovereign 
power. In Great Britain it is the wdiole bodj' of 
the public law, consuetndinarj’ as well as statutory, 
which ha.s grown up during the course of ages, and 
is continually being modified by tho action of the 
general will as interpreted and expressed by the 
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jjavliauientary representatives of the nation. A 
constitutional inonavchy is one in vvhieh tlie 
sovereign is restricted in his powers by chambers 
of the representatives of the people ; the ‘ granting 
of a constitution ’ accordingly means the trans- 
forming of a monarchy more or less nearly absolute 
into a constitutional state. The constitutions of 
the various countries will be found under Esgland, 
United States, France, Germany, &e., as also 
at Parliament, Congees.s, Government, &c. 

Constitutions, Apostolic. See Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

Consnbstantiation, as opposed to Transuh- 
stantiation (q.v.), is the Lutheran doctrine that 
in tlie eucharist the body and blood of Christ 
are, in a way not to he explained, in, with, and 
under the unchanged bread and wine. See Lord’s 
Supper. 

€on.snctudinai‘y or Customary Law is an 
urDvritten law established by usage and derived by 
immemorial cu.stom from remote antifpiity. When 
universal, it is called common law ; when par- 
ticular, it is called custom in a narrower sense, as 
the custom of a trade or of a district. See Cu.STOM, 
Common Law. 

Consul, the title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrato.s in the Homan republic. The idea of 
two supreme magistrates or joint-presidents of the 
state seems to have been interwoven with the 
earliest conceptions of political organisation in 
Rome. After the expulsion of Tarquin, Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tai'fpnnius Collatinns 
were chosen joint heads of the state; hut tlie 
title of counulas seems tirst to have been introduced 
about ,S00 B.O. At first, the consuls seem to have 
dillbred from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of oltiee, and the power which their 
fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account 
at its termination. They never assumed the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost every other respect 
was regal. They made peace and negotiated foreign 
alliances, had the supreme command of the army, 
and appointed the ]mhlic treasurers. Tlioy like- 
wise exercised the judicial functions of royalty. 
Dates were always determined by naming the con- 
suls of the year. The synihol of their authority 
was the bundle of rods {/usees), with the axe in 
the centre, which was carried before them by 
twelve lictors. For a considerable period the con- 
■suls were chosen exclusively from the pojmhis or 
patricians, as opposed to the plchs. At length, 
however, two pleheiaii ollicers called tribuni plebis 
were appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the 
aristocratic consuls. The result of this rivalry was 
that the consulship was ojpened to plebeians, the 
famou.s Lex Lieima {367 R.C.) ordaining that one 
of the consuls should belong to that order. This 
law was more stringently re-enacted in 343, and 
from that time it was customary for one of the con- 
suls to be a plebeian. This same law prohibited any 
individual from holding tlie same office within ten 
years, hut the enactment was often smspended. 
The appointment of Censoros (443) and of Friutorcs 
( 367 ) relieved the consuls of many of their judicial 
functions. In the government of tlie provinces, the 
aid of the former consuls was called m, the consul 
thus appointed having the title of pro-eomiil. In 
sudden and critical emergencies, the consuls were 
either superseded by a Dictator (q.v.), or absolute 
power for the occasion was conferred on them by 
the decree of the senate, which ran in the famous 
formula : Videant cotmilcs ne quid respubliea detri- 
menti capiat — ‘Let the consuls look to it that 
the state take no harm.’ The consuls were in- 
augurated by a great procession to the Capitol 
ami a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolimis. The shadow 
nf the consulate survived the downfall of liberty ; 


but the election of the consuls was taken from 
the people and conferred on the senate. Then 
their number was increased ; they were divided 
into classes; till at last the office heoame a mere 
honorary appointment conferred by the emperor. 

The title of consul was revived in the French 
republic after the revolution of the ISth Brumaire, 
and lasted till the coronation of Napoleon as 
emperor, 18th May 1804. 

Cousiil, Mercantile, the name given to those 
officers 'whom the state maintains in foreign coun- 
tries for the protection of its trade and vindication 
of the rights of its merchants, and to whom the 
further duty is assigned of keejiing the home 
government informed of all facts hearing on the 
commercial interests of the country. The practice 
of appointing such officers originated among the 
trading- coimunnities of Italy about the middle of 
the 12th century, and gradually extended itself ; 
and in the 16tli century had been adopted by all 
the countiies of Europe. In addition to their com- 
mercial duties, others of a more strictly political 
kind were frequently confided to consuls in places 
in which there was no ambassador or political 
agent. In almost all the countries of Europe, 
consuls are divided into consuls-general, consuls, 
vice-consuls, and consular agents. The consul’s 
flr.st duty on his arrival is to exliihit his commis- 
sion to the authorities of the country to wliicli he 
is accredited, in order that he may obtain their 
sanction to liis appointment. This sanction is 
coimmmicated to him in a elooument called an 
exequatur, whioli secures to him the enjoyment of 
such ‘privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
have been enjoyed by his piedecessors, and as are 
usually granted to consuls in the country in which 
he is to reside.’ 

The general duties of English consuls are oom- 
mnnicated to them in printed instniotions, In 
these the consul is ordered to make himself con- 
vensant with tlie laws and general principles which 
relate to the trade of Great Britain with foreign 
parts, and witli the language and municipal laws 
of the country wherein he resides. Further, it is 
his duty to protect his countrymen in the lawful 
exercise of their trade, to quiet their differences, 
■to obtain the redress of injuries done them — fail- 
ing which, to report the matter to tlie English 
amhassador at the capital of the countiy — and 
to forward to the Secretary of Stale for Foreign 
Aftairs an annual return of the trade carried on at 
the different ports within his consulate, as well as 
a quarterly account of the market prices of agri- 
cultural produce during each week of the quarter, 
the cour.se of exchange, iSrc. TJie consiil must 
afford relief to British seamen or otlier subjects 
wrecked on the coast, and endeavour to procure 
them the means of returning to England. The 
coimiianders of British war-ships touching on the 
coast are entitled to call on him for intelligence, 
and aid in procuring supplies of water, provisions, 
and the like ; and it is Ids duty to enaeavour to 
recover all wrecks and stores, &c. of queen’s ships, 
whether found at sea and brought into the port 
at which he resides, or tlirown on the coast. As 
regards liis ‘privileges and inimuiiities,’ a consul 
engaged in trade is amenable to the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the state to which lie is accredited, but 
a consul sent out from this country, and not 
engaging in trade, has always been exempted from 
the taxes of the country in which he resides, 
A consul can perform all the acts of a notary- 
public, all deeds executed hy him being- aokiiow- 
ledged as valid by our courts of law. The fiction 
is, that the consulate is the territory of the country 
from wliioh the consul is sent, and, consequently, 
that deeds and acts done ivitliin it, or under the 
consul’s seal, are done in England. Hence the 
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uiai'i'ia^e of BvitihU subjects recorded in the hooks 
of a British consul is a valid oeroiiiony. 

Consuls in tlie Levant, China, Jaiian, and other 
places have special powers and privileges granted 
to them and regulated hv what are called capitula- 
tions. They act as juilges in consular courts to 
whose iurisdiction all subjects of their nation are 
nineiialde, to the exclusion of the native tribunal.s. 
By orders in council in force January 1, 18S8, 
special privileges of this nature ave enjoyed by 
English oonsiihs in Sontli Africa, west coast of 
Africa, China, Corea, Egypt, Japan, Madagascar, 
Morocco, Mtisoat, Siam, Tripoli, Turkey, the 
M'^estern Pacific, and Zanzibar. 

The first care of evaiy Levantine trader is to 
obtain the iiroleotion of some foreign power, so 
that he may set at defiance the local courts, and, 
to some extent, the local executive authority. To 
obtain letters of nationalisation as a British .sub- 
ject is rightly niado somewhat diliicnlt ; hut this 
is not the case with must other European nations. 
The capitulations are especially injurious in Egypt, 
where the native authoiities and their English 
advisers are constantly thwarted in their ondeav- 
ours to promote ordoi- and good goi'crninont by 
the ill-defined and jeal<m.sly-as.sortod power of the 
foreign eon.suls. 

Of late years attempt.s have been made to estab- 
lish a body of trained men from among whoiu the 
oon.suhir service in the Levant, as well as in China 
and Japan, could be recruited, and student iutor- 
pvetei'suips have bean founded. The student iutev- 
pretors are selected by comjiotitive e.xamiuatiou 
111 England, and are sent to Con.staiitiiiople or to 
the far East, as the case may be, with a salary 
of £200 a year. Tlieir advancemont ‘depiends 
entirely on the ability wliioli they may' .show after 
tlieir arrival at tlioir destmatum, and on their 
general steadiness and good ooiuluct.’ 

Consuls who are permitted to trade are not 
required to pass any examination, but moiiibers 
of ivhat may' be called the regular .service are 
supposed to do so. The limit of age for appoint- 
ments is twenty-live to fifty. 

Ill the United Stato.s, literary and scientilic men 
arc frequently ajipointed to important consulahips 
abroad, Hay'thoriie and Bret Harto having, for 
example, been consuls in Britain, In the British 
service the namea of Cliarlea Lover, Mr Stigaud, 
Gifford Palgrave, and Sir Richard Burton arc 
modern examples of such appointments. 

The salary of British consuls varies from £2500 
(chief- justice of the Supreme Court for China and 
Japan), to tlie nominal salary of many vicc-eonauls. 
Anion" the more important posts are the con.sul- 

f meral at Shanghai, £1600; eunsul-goiieral at Noiv 
ork, £2000 ; consul at Boston, £1200 ; New Orleans, 
£1100; Zanzibar, £2150; Honolulu, £1100; Sofia, 
£1200; Beyrout, £1250; Manila, £1100; Old 
Calabar, £1200 ; the consul-general and judge at 
Constantinople, £1600. The United States comsuls 
at London, Liverpool, Paris, Rio Janoiro, and 
Havana have each, apart from fees, a salary of 
SfOOOO. 

Coasuiliptioil, in Political Economy', is that 
depaitmentof the subject which treats of the use 
of wealth. It is the eouverse of production, which 
refers to the making or creating of wealth. As 
production is the first stage in econoniics, con- 
sumption is the last. Consumption is the chief end 
of industry, for everything that is prodneed and 
e.xchangad is intended in some way to ho con- 
sumed. Consumption is usually divided into two 
heads— reproductive and uon-reproduotive. Wealth 
consumed in reproduction is simply Capital (q.v,). 
Wealth consumed as capital, while it is the final 
stage in one process of industry, becomes an item in 
a further qirocess of industry. A shopkeeper who. 


having made a thousand pounds in his husiiiess, 
afterwards use.s it in farming, propo.se.s thereby to 
apply Ills money to a new kind of reproductive 
employment. Industry is to a large degree .simply 
a continuation of this proce.ss. AVealth which is 
produced to-day will to-morrow bo consumed in 
tvcsli production. 

But consumption is perhnp.s more properly re- 
garded as noii-roprodiiotive, as that use of wealth 
which has no fresh production in view, or is simply 
applied to the sati.sfaotioii of human needs. The 
wants of men, a.s well as the means of satisfying 
tliem, have varied greatly at difi'orent iieviods of his- 
tory, and do .still greatly vary in difl'ereut countries 
and different states of soeiety. As regards wealth 
aqiplied to consumption, we may recognise tliree 
stagc.s ; (1) Necessaries ; (2) comforts ; ( 3 ) lu.vnries. 
Tlie commodities which were once a luxury are 
now in civilised oouulries merely a comfort o/ ei'un 
a necessity'. In the miildle ages a linen shirt was 
a lu.vury even at royal eom-ts. In fact, nothing 
jicrliap.s so marks the development of comfort as 
the general use of underclothing, whether v\’(H)llon, 
cotton, or linen. In tlie economies of all ages the 
question of luxury lias claimed groat attention. 
The extravagance of the wealthy was lioth in 
ancient and medieval times considered so dangerous 
to .society', that Sumptuary Laws (q.v.) were jiassed 
to repress it, often witliout tiie desired effect. On 
thootlier liauil, the luxury, e.xtmvaganqo, and oven 
qirodigality of tlie rich have been justified on the 
ground that such expeuditure was necessary to 
qn'ovulc lahonr for the industrial classes ; hut tlii.s 
notion is exploded among eompetcut economists. 
It should bo clearly understood that consumption 
should be botli rational and moral, and that the 
just and rational needs of men have tlie first 
claim on society. 

As all wealth is produced in order to bo coii- 
.sumed, and as there can be no consumption with- 
out production, it will bo obvious imw the great pro- 
cesse.s of production and consumption arc correlated 
to each Ollier. If there be insnlllcieut jiruduetion, 
eonsuiuiition is clieoked and snfi'eving ensues througli 
linmau wants not being' satisfied. On the other 
baud, ovor-prodiictimi froinieiitly tends to bring 
about commercial crisB.s. When the oll’uctii’e cou- 
.suuiptiou is unable to absorb the iua.s,s of com- 
modities, tlie market becomes overstocked and the 
industrial proce.s.s is derangeil 

Consumption, UnunNEjinmodical language, 
Phthisis, Tiujoreulosis), is a conditiou well recog- 
nised by' the laity a.s liy the phy.sician. titrictly' 
speaking, the name includes a group of all'eetions, 
hut it is generally used to indicate pulmonary con- 
.sumptioii {phthisis pulmonuUs) — i.c. a more or less 
rapidly' advancing process of lung ilestruction, asso- 
ciated with progressive emaciation and other char- 
acteristic signs and .symptoms. This is a disease 
of grave importance, iroiii its frequency' and fatal 
tendency. It has been estimated that consumption 
is responsililo for nearly one-soventh of the total 
inorUuity of Europe. Consumiition appears to 
have conmiitted its ravage,s from the earliest 
times, and ite distribution is prohahly universal, 
though far from equal. Thus, statistics .show 
cousumqitieu to he less common in the Hebrides 
and Shetland Islaiuls than on the mainland of 
Scotland, wliile the unanimous verdict of Ice- 
landic physicians has been that consumption 
occurs relatively seldom in thoiv Island. It is not 
easy to qn-opose any fixed rule regarding its distri- 
bution. Latitude as such seems of less importance 
than might he expected. The mean level of tem- 
perature has little connection with its occurrence, 
though apparently, in tropical oonntries, the course 
of the disease is more raqnd. The mo.st prohahle 
explanation of the compavatiyo immunity of certain 
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diatiicts mid countiie.s is to be found laUicr in 
tlie nuuimal amount of moistures present. Wet- 
ness of the soil is a factor of the greate-st im- 
portance, as was shown by the researclie.s of 
Bon’ditoli in Aniei’ien, Buchanan in England, and 
Milroy in Scotland. Tlieir united tcbtiinony was 
that the uunrher of cases of consumption varied 
directly with the degj'ee of dampness of the soil. 
Elevation also exercises an important influence ; 
and, other things being equal, the move elevated 
the district, the less favourahle will it he to the 
oceui'ience of consumption. The explanation of 
this is prohablv to be found in the comhined purity 
and rarity of the atmn.spliere. 

Though eon.su mil tioii was early recognised as a 
delinite disease, and its clinical course fairly well 
studied, much oh&cnrity has rested over the ques- 
tion of its oansabion. About no disease has opinion 
so persi.stently fluctuated. Beiinitioir wa.s timt 
rigidly attempted liy Bayle and Laenivec, who held 
that consumption was essentially due to the pres- 
ence in tlie lung of little granular iniisuca of varying 
size and oluiraofcer, wliioh -u-ei'c named Tubercle 
((|.v.). On the other liatul, Andral, ATrehow, and 
Nierneycr maintained that only a limited number 
of cases were to he so explained, and that con- 
sumption was most frequently induced hj’ a proce.ss 
of chronic iullammation of tiie lung. This view 
gave sciciitilio basis to the popular belief in the 
effects of neglected cold. Medical o])iniou was 
divided between tliose main lines until 1882, when 
Kooh announced the fact that he had discovered 
an organism, which he helievod to he present in all 
cases of cnnsnniption proper. Tins orgauissn — the 
Buoilhts Uihereuloxis — is a minute rod-like stnic- 
tnre, capable of cultivation outside the human 
body, and easy of demonstration in the expectora- 
tion of consumptive patients (see Bacxekia). 
Clinical and experiwciita! evidence lias .since corro- 
borated the truth of Koch’.s assertions, and the 
bacillar origin of consumption lias been piretty 

enerally accepted, so tliat the older teaching ha.s 

cell subjected to much inodilioation. Although 
this is so, considerable dilleronoo of opinion remains 
as to the relation of other factors to the hacillu-s. 
Some oUservers are even yet inclined to think that 
certain cases of consumption may ho satisfactorily 
explained apart from the bacillus. This view is 
very questionable. 

As regards the lung itself, the reaaltant condition 
is more or less uniform, varying in degree accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease. The process is one 
of gradual disintegration, in u'hich tivo jihases may 
be recognised : (1) Consolidation, when the affected 
lung fools I’clatively solid, and the normal vesicular 
structure can he but imperfectly distingiiishecl ; 
(2) excavation, wlien the consolidated mass in 
part breaks down, leaving irregular spaces, varying 
in size, presenting an uneven, secreting surface. 
The cavities (vomiem) tend to be largest towards 
the upper part of the lung. AiSsooiated with these 
changes in the lungs, graim disturbance appear, s in 
other organs, notably in the stomach and intestines, 
the liver, and the kidneys. 

While accepting the bacillar origin of consump- 
tion, it is impossible to overlook the predisposing 
influence exerted by certain conditions. The list 
of such factors is a large one. Pre-eminent among 
them is Heredity (q.v.). Undoubtedly there exists 
in many families a tendency to we,akness — i.e. a 
leas power of resistance — of the respiratoiy organs. 
This may be transmitted tlwough .several genera- 
tions. This want of vital balance in the respiratoiy 
apparatus is manifested by reouning ‘ colds, with- 
out apparently suflioient cause. It Is not difficult 
to realise how the bacilli take root, and flonifsh 
more readily under such conditions. It is a Dia- 
tliesis (q.v.) or disposition which is inheiited. 


rather than the disease. Greater difficulty is ex- 
lierienced when the que.stion of actual tranBniisf.iou 
of the disease is considered. Though certain facts, 
indeed, point to tlie conclusion, it cannot he said 
that a congenital infection of child by motlier has 
yet been demonstrated in man. The so-called 
scrofulouis diathesis, in -which there is a tendency 
to a low form of glandular inflammation and 
degeneration, has been cited in favour of this view. 
The iiiter-dependence of scrofula and consumption 
cannot he denied. Sex seems to have little hearing 
in reference to consumption. Similarly of little 
value is the popular belief that the disease is more 
frequent in tlie oflspriiig of consanguineous mar- 
riages. It is, however, to be borne in mind that such 
unions neee.ssarily double the chance of a particular 
family taint being reproduced. Age is a factor of 
greater moment. It may be said that consumption 
makes its appearance most fieqiiently between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty. It frequently attacks 
persons beyond thirty, but in very young children 
it Is not common. A most imjiortnnt pai't in the 
causation of consniuption is undoubtedly played by 
improper sanitary conditions. This is evidenced 
1 ) 3 '- the iiiucli greater prei'alenoe of consumption in 
towns and other crowded centres. The statistics 
of mortality in England illustrate this. In the 
coimtie.s whose industry is cliiefly agricultural, the 
deatli-rate from consnmiitinn is comparatively low, 
while in Lancashire and other more largely manu- 
facturing counties the rate is high. Badly built, 
overcrowded dwellings and workshops, with in- 
sufficient ventilation and damp, alibi'd the most 
suitable conditions for the development of consuiiip- 
tioii. All physicians aie agreed that ‘perhaps no 
cause exei'ts .snoli a decided iniliience on the pro- 
duction of consumption as the privation of fresh 
air and exercise.’ No better illustration of this 
can be cited than the excessive mortality from 
consiiiiiption which was at one time recorded in 
British and foreign prisons. Tims at Millbank 
Penitentiary, during tlie .seventeen years from 1825 
to 1842, the animal mortality from eonaumptioii 
-was reckoned at 13 per 1000. The vicious influence 
of these factors is, of course, increased enormously 
when, in addition, povert 3 ’ and want aro present. 
It must he admitted, too, that sedeiitar 3 ’ occupa- 
tions generall.y predispose to consumption. Thus 
tailors, seamstresses, and similar workers are 
especially prone to the disease. More especially 
is this true of occupations whoso performance 
uece.ssitates the inhalation of dust particles — e.g. 
atone-mnhonrj, knife-grinding, metal-polisliing, 
wood-cawing, Ac. The dust particles act as 
irritants of the line structures which line the air 
passage.s and I'esicles, inducing chronic changes, 
which, in turn, are liable to lead to consumption. 

The bacillar dootrino has given fresh impetus and 
scope to tile important inqiiii' 3 " as to the contagious- 
ness of consumption. On this subject the evidence 
is conflicting. The large experience of coiismnp- 
tiou hospital physicians, .such as that of the Drs 
AA'illianis at Bromptou Hospital, points decidedly 
towards the negative view. On the other hand, 
the stateraent.s of most careful observers, ivlio have 
again and again recorded oases of infectimi, are 
strong ill tlie opposite direction, _ An unprejudiced 
review of the facts seems to justify the conclusion 
that, although consumption ia a ooniiminicahle 
disease, it is so within certain limite— i.e. 
the contact and intercourse which, apart from 
other causes, expose to risk, must be of an ex- 
tremely close nature, Probably the expectoration 
of phthisical patients affords the beat means of 
ti'ansniiasion. 

There remains the interesting question, whence 
do the bacilli make their appearance? This is a 
difficult prohleni. The fact that the organs of 
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respiration are more especially affected, beems to 
point to the conclnbion that the bacilli arc present 
in the air. But their presence there is not easily 
proved. On the other hand, tlie exprcctoration of 
consumptive patients is found to he loaded with 
the organism. It has further been demonstrated 
that the baoillu,s occurs abundantly in the milk of 
COW.S suffering from tnbercular disease of the udder ; 
and meat obtained from the carcasses of tubercular 
animals, particularly the liver, kidneys, and glands, 
cannot be regarded without suspiicion. The pi’cval- 
ence of abdominal consumpition in young children 
has been attributed to the ingestion of the bacilli 
by means of milk. It has further been shown that 
tubercular disease may he induced through an open 
wound, to which the bacilli have obtained acce.ss. 

The symptoms of consumption cannot he fully 
di.scusseJl in the pre.sent article. As .seen in 
advanced oases, they are pretty generally appreci- 
ated l)y the non-professional eye ; hut at first they 
are treacherous and frequently remain undetected. 
The early symptoms vary much. There may be 
nothing hut a gradual loss of strengtli, it may lie of 
flc.sli ; there may he a slight discharge of blood from 
the throat or clie.st ; there may ho a more or less 
persistent, tickling cough ; tliere may he breathless- 
ness, with or witliout pain in the cheat; or there 
may be little save an increa.scd tendency to take 
cold easily, with but tardy power of throwing it off. 
Or again, the slow beginnings may bo expressed by 
a gradually progressing pallor, atid, in the feznale, 
by diminution or cessatinzi of the znonstrual dis- 
charge. Any of those conditions, especially when 
they .show thenz.solves In the adolescent or young 
adult, are to he viewed with .suspicion, and 
regarded as a .sure indication that iziedical helpi is 
necessary. The more expeiienoe physicians have in 
the treatment of oonsunzption, tlie stronger becomes 
the conviction that many lives izright he saved, if 
only an opportunity were all'oriled of avre, sting the 
disease at an ezuly .stzige, It is poouliarly at 
this point that the greatest skill and prudence are 
required from the iiliy.sioiau. The appreciation of 
the slgn.s which indicate the presence of coii.sttmp- 
tion, both at this early stage and label', must he 
left in his hands, and cannot, of course, be tvoirteil 
of bore. The later symptoms of consumption are 
better tlefmed, and are, unhappily, too well known. 
They are, nrore particularly, cough, oxpeotoratiou 
of a iiioro or less thick, opaque substance, of vai'y- 
ing colour, from whitish-gray to green, .sometimes 
of blood, shortness of hreatli, pain in the chest, 
gradually advancing emaciation and los.s of weight 
and strength, profuse sweating, especially iii sleep, 
feverishness, diai'rhma. As the disease advances 
further, there frequently occur swelling of the feet 
and sores about the mouth. Accompanying these 
symptoms, grave changes occur within the lungs. 
The.se are appreciated with ease by the tmined 
observer. It should be added that all tlie above- 
mentioned .symiitoms must not he looked for in 
every case of consumption. The type varies eud- 
le.ssly, and some cases run towards a fatal is.siio 
with relatively few .signs or .symptoms, while 
anatomically the disease is the same. 

The duration of conbuiuption varies greatly. In 
a certain proportion of cases the destructive process 
is very rapid, and, if unchecked, may load to death 
■within a few woek.s. To this variety the name 
Galloping Consumption has been applied. The great 
majority of eases are extremely chronic, and the 
disease seems from lime to time to become station- 
ary, Consumption may terminate fatally only 
after many years. 

As to the cuvahility of consumption opinion 
has differed much, Tor long— and, unfortunately, 
to a considerable extent at the present day— con- 
sumption was regarded as ineurahlo, and treatment 


adopted in the direction of ii.alliation. More 
recently, however, the view of its curability, main- 
tained both by Lacnnec and Niomeyer, leaders of 
opposite sclinnls of pathology, has received fresh 
life through Koch’s discovery. During the la.st few 
years many case.s of recovery have been recorded. 
If those ivho have reported .such have sometime.? 
been affected with that peculiar hopefnlnes.s — sjies 
phthisica — which is a frequent attribute of the 
consumptive patient, it must be regarded as a more 
pleasing indication than the apathy which was 
formerly too often displayed in respect of such 
patients, as evidently appointed to die. Tliere is, 
moreover, reason to hope that we are on the eve of 
greater po&.sibilitios. Never was attention so 
keenly directed to this once neglected problem. In 
illustration of this may he cited the in.stitution at 
Paris in 18S8 of an International Congres.s, wliich 
is to meet once in two yeav.s for the emiHideratioii 
and elucidation of all questions relating to con- 
sumption, with a view to its prevention and 
trealmciit. Meanwhile, it iiiay he allirmod that 
coiisiinqition, if .suitably treated in the early stage, 
is curable; that occasionally more advanced cases 
,arc cured, and that fur all cases much may he done 
in the way of prolonging life and relieving suffering. 
The popular mind must ho disahused of the idea of 
the hopelessness of cimsuniption. 

The treatment of consumption is one of the most 
complicated problems which the physician has to 
face. In its wide sense, it involves a consideratiim 
of some of the largo.st questions relating to social 
and individual hygiene. From the prophylaotio 
point of view, it inclnde.s the study of all jioint.s 
heaving on the causation of consumption. Only 
thins can the attenqit lie made to cope effeotively 
with the evil on the largo scale. A knowledge of 
the dependence of consumption on overcrowding, 
vitiated air, improper ventilation, and other insani- 
tary conditions, ought to lead the responsible 
nutiioritie.s to adopt and enforce such regulations 
a.s will remedy the evil. Within roeoiit years much 
has doul)tlos.s been effected in this direction. The 
legislature has taken in liand .several ilopartuient.s 
of this ivork; and employora, in many instances, 
have shown a proper iniorest in the welfare of 
tlieir employees. But more remains to ho done. 
There is need of increased popular instruction, 
so that working-people and others may them- 
.selve.s upju'ociato the dangers wliieli they run by 
neglect of simple preoautioiis. Further, having 
regard to the coiuniuiiicahility of con.sumption from 
the lower animals to man, means Hhoukl ho devised 
whereby the milk from tubercular cows may he 
excluded from the market, and the lle.sh of tulier- 
cular animals oondomned. These provisions have 
been embodied in tho recommendations of the 
Paris congress (1888), that tuhereiiloaiH in animals 
should he iiiclucled in the list of contagious diseases, 
the animals .seized and destroyed, and dairies and 
inilk-liouaes he subjected to strict scrutiny by 
competent oiHcers. The danger of phthisical ex- 
pectoration as a niean.s of transmission has been 
already alluded to. It is therefore advisable that 
this, wlienever po.ssihle, he destroyed by burning, 
or rendered innocuous by scalding or other satis- 
factory method. 

In re, spool of the treatment of individuals, much 
may ho expected from prevention. Though laemuo 
exist in our knowledge of tho life-lii.story of the 
tubercle bacillus — more especially as regards its 
access to, and development in, tho human body — 
there is good ground for believing that general 
depreciation of tlie system is a favouring factor of 
much imqoortance. Hence all measures arc to he 
adopted which will place the body under as good 
conditions a.s possible, more especially -when there 
is suspicion of a family tendency towards consiiinp- 
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tion, <Jpen-air exercise, varied aceoiding'tocircuiii- 
stances, light gyniiiaities, friction of the skm, and 
bathing, unless contra-indicated, are to be com- 
mended. Sufficient .sleep, ahundant and regular 
meals of simple nourishing food, and u-arin light 
clothing are essential. Exposure to chills or damp 
must be strictly avoided, and tlie utmost care taken 
that no ‘cold’ he allow to persist. If a cough 
continue, or any other symptom of consumption 
show itself, medical advice should he obtained at 
once. 

M^'lien consumption is distinctly present, theie 
are two lines open to the physician — the defensive 
and the offensive — and rational treatment should 
combine tliese. In carrying out the former, an 
attempt must be made to improve the general 
condition, so that effective resistance may he 
offered to the invasion of the bacillu.s. For this 
puvpo.se all menus of fattening the body should be 
adopted ; and of these, par excellence, cod-liver oil, 
which has coma to he regarded almost a& a specific 
for consiimptinu. As Dr C. J. B. Williams says : 
‘ The beneficial operation of cod-liver oil extends to 
every function and. structure of the body.’ Fatty 
foods, butter, obee.se, crenin, milk, koumiss, glycer- 
ine, &c. are similarly of service. Care must be 
taken to maintain the appetite. TJie inodoratc use 
of alcohol, in one form or another, k advisable. 
Attention should be be,stov^ed on the carrying out 
of those general hygienic rules which have been 
iudioated. The chest should be gently expanded 
by such meniib as reading, singing, and regulated 
open-air exorcise. Disadvantageous climatic and 
atmospheric conditions are to ho removed, where 
pobsihle. This is^ specially of importance in our 
moisture-laden climate. Often a change of resi- 
dence from .seaside or city to tlie higlilauds proves 
heiielicial, or, where the disease is pronounced, 
removal from the northern to a more temperate zone. 
Where oomparativcly short journeys can alone be 
contemplated, iloiirnemouth, Hastings, Ventnor, 
Torquay, Penzance, and other places on the 
southern shores of England may be thought of. 
Where longer ones are possible, tlie variety is 
immense, from the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
.stations to the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
In many cases a sea voyage is best; hut this 
is contra-indicated under certain conditions, and 
sliouhl never be undertaken without medical 
advice. In connection with all these plans, wise 
consideration will he giv^en to the fact tltat appar- 
ent adv.intages are unfortunately counterbalanced 
by disadvantages wliich are le.s.s easily gauged. 
While much benefit is to be expected in suit- 
able cases, it is uuneoessarily ciuel to send a 
patient to die away from home. The offensive 
method of treatment rests on the hypothesis of 
the opposition oflerecl by certain drugs to the 
life and develo])ment of the bacillus. The fitst 
vague feeling after such a system found expres- 
sion in the various respirators, whose efficacy 
has from time to time been vaunted. There are, 
however, grave objections to the use of these. 
Firstly, such instruments of nece,ssity render the 
movements of respiration less easy ; and secondly, 
it is questionable whether, in the dlBeasod state of 
the lungs, much of the antiseptic inlluence reaches 
the diseased portion. More recently an attempt 
has been made to introduce into the body certain 
drugs, which experiment indicated as antagonistic 
to the life of the bacillus. These have been admin- 
istorecl by the mouth, by the rectum, subcutane- 
ously, and by injection into the air passages 
directly. Thus creosote, iodoform, terebene, 
sulphurous acid, menthol, and other drugs, have 
been exhibited. The method is still on trial. 
Most encouraging reports have been published 
from time to time, but it cannot he said that 


certainty of result lias yet been attained. For the 
relief of suffering and the palliation of distie&sing 
syniptoum, an endless nuiubev of remedies might be 
named. No disease taxes more fully the patience 
and lesource of the physician, and, apait from the 
general lines indicated, each case must he regarded 
individually. 

Consumption in the Lower Animals . — The con- 
sumption of tlie lower animals has been proved to 
be essentially the same disease as that occurring in 
man. Its immediate dependence on the tubercle 
baeilliis has been estahli.shed. It affects the bovine 
species more especially. It is comparatively lare in 
the sheep, and very rare in the hoise and dog. Pigs, 
ralihits, and pioultry are extremely susceptible to the 
disease. The same class of causes appears to give 
rise to it. Its extreme frequency in cows is prohahly 
referable to the more or less confined life which 
these animals lead in comparison with the horse 
and dog. The uddeis of the tubercular cows 
fi'erpicntly exhibit signs of the disease, and in those 
cases the Bacillus tuhcrculmis has been demon- 
strated in the milk. It is a question whether the 
bacillus is found in the milk of tuberculous 
animals apart from such local disease. But the 
irohahle comiimnicahility of the disease from the 
ower animals to man makes it desirable that 
consumption shonld lie included among tlie con- 
tagious disea.ses, so that tubercular cattle may be 
dcstioyed. The symptoms presented by tuber- 
cular animals are in the main similar to those seen 
in man, and in the later stages are recognised 
without much difficulty. At first, liowever, con- 
sumption k less easily distingnishahlo— a fact 
which lenders legislation on tlie subject extremely 
difficult. 

Coiitiiglioil, the communication of a disease 
from the sick to the healthy, either by direct con- 
tact of a part affected with the disease, or through 
the medium of the excretions and exhalations of 
the body. Tlie term is soiiietinies used of all 
methods by which disease is ooiiimunieated, but 
more generally of those in which direct contact has 
taken place between tlie healthy body and the 
diseased one, or some object which has touched it; 
more subtle means of transferanoe, espeoially 
tlu'ough the air, being termed ‘infection.’ This 
distinction, though it cannot he considered a 
fundamental one, is practically convenient ; for 
some diseases (e.g. aypliilis, riiigworiii) are always, 
or all but alway,s, propagated by contact ; others 
(e.g. lueasleH, iiillueiiza) iimch more often through 
the aiv ; while in some (e.g. anthrax) the symptoms 
and course of the disease are much modified iiy the 
method of coinmniiication, See Infection, Geiim 
Theory of Disea.se. 

Contagious Diseases Acts ivere passed 
in 186S, 1867, and 1868 for the seaport and 
military towns, Aldershot, Canterhiiry, Cliatham, 
Colchester, Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Ply- 
mouth and Devoiiport, Portsmouth, Shecraess, 
Slioriicliffe, Southampton, Winchester, "Windsor, 
and "Woolwich ; and in Ireland, the Curragli, Cork, 
and Queenstown. To a certain extent they also 
applied in other towns, and similar acts were 
largely adopted in the British colonies. The main 
features of this legislation were ( 1 ) the registration 
and police supervision of prostitutes ; ( 2 ) the 
periodical examination, of these women, which might 
be compelled ; [3] their detention in hospital when 
necessary. The acts were from the first strongly 
opposed as contrary to constitutional freedom and 
public morality, as giving undesirable safety to 
vicious practices, as dangerous to virtuous women, 
as treating unequally the two sexes, and as en- 
couraging clandestine prostitution. Their opera- 
tion was inquired into by a Royal Commission 
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in 1370, which was nenerally favourable to their 
retention ; and by a SUect Committee in 1882, which 
reiioi'ted that the acts had diminished venereal 
disease, and had increased tlie efiicieiicy of tlie 
army. The army returns, however, leave tliis fact 
in some doubt ; and while medical and sanitary 
principles support the acts, aud the opinion of the 
clergy and the police in the garri.sun towns credited 
them with good results, they were condemned by 
a wave of strong public feeling in 1S83, aud have 
since been repealed. This repeal, however, has 
not yet been adopted in the colonie.s. 

C'outasioiis Disease.s (Auimals) Acts. 

This legislation wa.s begun in 18(39, but now stands 
on acts passed in 1878, 18S4, and 1886. These 
acts, and the orders issued under them by the 
Privy-council, constitute a most important code 
of administrative regulations for the protection of 
cattle, sheep, goats, aud all other ruminating 
animals, and also swine, against cattle-plague (or 
rinderpest), contagious plouvo-imeumonia, foot and 
mouth disease, , sheep-pox, stmep-scab, glamlers, 
farcy, .swine fever, and anthrax. The Privy- 
couiioil have also i.s.sned an order relating to 
vabie.H in dog.s. Since 18S8 the acts are ad- 
mini.stered by the county councils in counties, 
town councils in l)onmgli.s"ovev 10,000, and by the 
])olico anthontie.s in .smallor towns in England ; 
and in Scotland by certain mixed board.s for the 
counties, and by tlie town councils in parlia- 
mentary burgli.s. Tlie meUiod of working is tliat 
on flic report of a local veterinary imspector, the 
1‘rivy-ooanoil doolare a jilaoe to lie infected, and 
direct all animals sutloring from caltle-])lagne to 
be slaughtered, oompansatiou being given to the 
owners out of money provided by parliament. As 
regards pleuro-pnoumonia, the local authority may 
take the initiative in declaring a idaoe infected, 
and they provide the oompmisatum for slaughtered 
cattle out of a loual asaes.sniuiit. The .same procea.s 
is followed as regards foot and mouth disease, hut 
the power of .slaughter does not exist in this case. 
Tlie place ‘ declared ’ is often only a field or a 
cow-slied, hut may be iiuiofiiiitoly extended. TJie 
Privy-council have a general power of making 
orders with reference to the transit or iiioveiiiont 
of animals affected with pleuru-piieumoiiia or foot 
and inouth disease ; and a largo part of the adinin- 
istratioii consists in carrying oirt tho,se ’ movement 
orders,’ which are nn]nerim.s and iiioditied from 
time to time. It is the duty of every person liav- 
ing a diseased animal to give imiiieuiate notice 
to the police. For the purposes of these acts 
the Privy-cQuucil has a large jurisdiction over 
markets, exliibitioii.s, lauding wharve.s, the treat- 
ment of cattle by railway coiniiaiiiea and on board 
ship, &o. They are responsible for the regulations 
eoiinoeted with the landing of foreign animals, 
wliicli is allowed only at prescribed places. In con- 
nection with tlii.s the local authorities have power 
to provide wharves, lairs, shells, &c., for the landing, 
reception, and slaughter of foreign aiiimal.s. 

The Act of 1886 transferred to the Local Govern- 
ment Boards of England and Ireland and the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland the power of 
issuing orders relating to dairies, cow-sheils, and 
milk-shops, and to local sanitary authorities the 
power of making regnlatioiis under sucii orders. 
These regulations may deal with the lighting, 
ventilation, cleansing, drainage, and water-supply 
of dairies and cow-sheds in the occupation of 
])er.sons following the trade of oow-keepoi's or 
dairymen ; the cleanliness of milk-stores, milk- 
shop.s, and of milk-vessels used for containing 
milk for sale by such person.s ; and may prescribe 
precautions to be taken by purveyors of milk 
and persons selling milk by retail against infec- 
tion or contamination. The result of this transfer 


of jiowers has liccii to jilaee milk-selling under 
stricter supervision than hitherto, as it is unlaw- 
ful for any ]]ei'soii to carry on the trade without 
being duly regi.stered. 

Contango. See Btocic Exchange. 

Contari'ni, the name of a noble family in 
Venice, one of the twelve tliat elected tlie first 
Doge. Between 1043 and 1674, eight Doges were 
furnished by this family, whioli also counted amongst 
its memhers four patriarchs, and a large number 
of generals, state,siucn, artists, poets, and scholars 
(.see Venice).— Cardinal Ga.si’aro Contariki 
(1483-1542) disliiiguislicd liim.sulf as Venetian am- 
bassador at the court of Charles V., and wa.s papal 
legate at the Diet of liatishon (1541), where he 
displayed groat mocloration, seeking by concessions 
to bring about the reunion of the Protestants with 
the church. — Simone (1.563-1633) was A^enetian 
ambas.sador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Coiistantino]ile, Ac., and was a Latin jioct. — Ludo- 
vico ( 1629-1653) was ambas.sador in Paris. 

Contciniiorailcity, in _ Geology, has a some- 
what more extended signilication than the word 
hears in orilinary language. Wlmn a geologi.st 
speaks of the Silurian systein-s of America and 
Europe liaving hoeii aceiiinulatod eontenipnraiie- 
oiisly, he docs not infer that tliey wore jirecisely 
svnc'hronons, but merely implies tliat eaoli oceuiiids 
the same relative position in tlie succession of 
systems. Each was preceded iiy a Camlirian and 
sueceeded by a Devonian system ; imt for aught 
he can tell, the Silurian period may have conunonoed 
earlier or endured longer in one area than the other, 
Professor Huxley has suggested the fcurm homoiuxis 
( ‘ similarity of order ’ ) aa a substitute for coutem- 
poraneitj'. Accor(lin,g to tins view wc .should apply 
the term homotewied instead of uonlcmporanmis to 
widely separated systems which contain the .same 
.assemblages of fos.sils— all that tlio propo.sed term 
indicates lioing this, that the order of organic sue- 
ce.s.si(m was tiio same in both regions. All the 
evidence, however, goe.s to show tliat in the earlier 
ago.s of the world tlie climate of the earth was 
nob dill'ercuLiatecl into zono.s as it is now, ,so that 
faunas and iloras wore enalilod to extend themselvea 
readily in every direction. Hence, althongli it is 
impossible to say tliat any particular iied of paheo- 
zoic or ineso’/.oic limestone in Europe is of precisely 
the same age as a similar limestone in America, 
yet it seenrs in the biglio.st dcg'roc probable that 
the great system to which lioth these linicatonea 
happen to belong was accumulated during one aud 
the same long-contimiod period, Ceologist.s seem 
to be jiislilied, therefore, in describing tlie succe.ssiv'e 
,sy.stems of the Old and New AVoiids as actually 
contemporaneous. 

Contempt of Court, a di,sregard of the 
nilos or an offence against the dignity of a court 
which has power to punish for suoli ollbnce. 
Contenijifes, according to the law of England, 
maybe classed as ( 1 ) disoliediencc to the Quecu’.s 
writ; (2) contempts in the face of the court, 
as when a witness refuses to ho sworn or pre- 
varicates in lii.y evidence, or where jurymen 
refuse to give a verdict; (3) contemptuous word.s 
or writings concerning a court; (4) refusing to 
comply with the rule.s and awards of a court ; 
(5) abuse of the process of a court; and (6) for- 
gery of writs, or any deceit tending to impose on 
a court. Any act which insults or resists the 
power of a court or the per-sons of the presiding 
]udge.s, or which plainly tends to create a disregard 
of judicial authority, may be a contempt, as un- 
seemly behaviour, applauding, tallcing boisterously 
and o1)streperon.sly rvliile the bu-siness of a court is 
roceeding, intimidating a suitor to discontinue 
is action, kidnapping or corrupting witnesses or 
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juroi'a, obatrucliug otiiceiy of court anil the like. 
Contempt is occasionally punislied by tine (c.g. 
of £500 iluriug the Parnell Commission), hat 
oftener by commitment to prison for an imlelinite 
peiiod. Similar po\Yer.-i are exercised by judges 
111 Scotland, ivhere contempts may be punished 
arbitrarily by censure, line, or imprisonment, 
eitlier by the court of its own instance or under a 
summary complaint by tlie public piosecutor. In 
the United States also, the courts have power to 
fine and imprison all such contempt of their 
autlioritj', every court being the e.xclasive judge 
of its own conteinpl, and having iiower to preserve 
its own dignity. Motions and affidavits for attach- 
nieiits in civil suits are on the civil side of the 
court, but as soon as the attaclmient issues, tlie 
proceeding.^ are on tlie criminal .side. For Con- 
tempt of Parliament, see Paeli.vment. 

Couti, House ov , a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Coiide (q.v.). Its founder and 
first prince was Ariiiand de Bourhoii Conti, brother 
of the great Condo. He wa.s horn at Pari.s in 1620, 
and took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens, Though feeble and deformed, and 
set aside for the clnireli, he took with ardour to 
the career of arms, but after 1657 retired from 
the world, and died at Pdzenas in 1666 . — Louis 
Aiimand, eldest son of tlie preceding, was born 
in 1661. After a short but promising career in 
arms, he died childless in 168o.— Fii.ixcois Louis, 
Prince de la Itoche-siU'-Yon et de Couti, brother 
of the preceding, anil tlia mo.st remarkable of tlie 
family, was born at Paris in 166-t, Erluoated under 
the eyes of the great Condi'", he early conceived a 
passion for war, ami already in his (ii-st campnign 
in Hungary covered him.self with glory. Falling 
into disgrace with the court, ho was banished to 
Chantilly, but jiardcmed by the intercession of the 
great Coudd Lorore Ida death. Subseq^iiontly Conti 
sen’ed under the Duo de Lu.xcmhimrg, who was 
warmly attached to him, and took a brilliant part 
in the victories of Steinkirk and Neerwinden. In 
1097 lie narrowly escaped being made king of 
Poland. On his' return to Franco he was still 
coldly received by Louis, who, however, was at 
last forced by disaster to employ him. He roceiveil 
the command of the army or Flanilcra in 1709, but 
died on the ‘22d Febriiarj' of the same year. Saint- 
Simoii, in his Minioires, tliiis speaks of him ; ‘ He 
wa.s tlie delight of armies, the divinity of the people, 
the hero of officers, tlie darling of parliament, and 
the admiration of the most learned savants.’ — The 
last iiieinber of tlie Hoima of Couti was Louis 
FT.anooxs JO.SUPH, who was born 1734, and died 
at Barcelona, 1807. 

Contiguity, L.iw of. See Associatiok of 

iDEA-S. 

Coutiuent, This name, originally applied to 
a great division of the earth’s .surface eontainmg a 


numher of countries, has latterly come to have a 
more precise scientific meaning. Six continents 
ara recognised by geographers — Asia and Europe 
( which, strictly speaking, form hut one continent, 
the division between the two being arbitrary and 
uncertain); the three great triangular peninsulas, 
Afriaa, North America, South America ; and the 
vast islands Australia and Antarctica, Antarctica 
lia.s never been explored, but the evidence of the 
gradual shoaling of the sea on all sides within the 
Antarctic circle, and the nature of the rocks 
dredged in tlie far south, make the existence of a 
continent and not an archipelago of oceanic islands 
round the soiitli pole practicallv certain. 

The earth's smlace is divided by the 1000 fathom 
(6000 feet) line of ocean .soundings into two equal 
pai'ts, one a region of depression sniTOniiding the 
south iiole and stretching northward in three wide 
branches or ocean-basins, the otiier a region of 
elevation hurroiiiuliiig the iiortli pole and stretch- 
ing southward in three great arms crowned by the 
continents. All the land rising above sea-level 
forms collectively the continental area, and amounts 
to Vj of tlie earth’s surface. Geological eiidence 
show.s the extreme probability that the continental 
and abysmal areas liave never elianged places, but 
are permaiieut features of the earth’s surface. 
Continental rocks, granite, gneiss, schist, and their 
derivatives, diil'ev entiiely from those of oceanic 
islands. Detached portions of the continents, 
tliongli now far from the nuiinlaml, may therefore 
be readily recognised (see Islands). Around all 
continents the action of wai’cs lias carved out a 
ledge or terrace, the continental shelf, of variable 
iridth, on wliicli the bottom slopes gently from 
the land to soundings of 100 fathoms, and llien 
abruptly plunges to tlie oceanic depression (see 
flEA). The absolute elevation of continents or 
mountains above mean sea-level cannot easily be 
determined, on account of tlie permanent distortion 
of the sea surface by tlie attraction of the project- 
ing mass of land. 'This heaping up of the sea has 
lieeii calculated at 300 feet for the vicinity of the 
Hiiiiala,ya.s at the Bay of Bengal, and 2000 feet 
for the Chilian Andes. Dr John Murray calculate."! 
the average height of oontinental land above sea- 
level as 2200 feet, and gives as probable estimates 
the mean lieights represented in the diagram. 
Particulars of each of these continents will be 
found under then- respective names. 

The continents occur in nortli .and south pairs, 
united by a narrow istlimus or archipelago, or separ- 
ated only by a shallow strait. They are directed 
soiilh-soutli-eastward, ta 2 )ermg from the north in 
all cases, and frequentlv ending in a series of south- 
liointiiig penin-sulas, which are often partially sub- 
merged so as to form archipelagoes of small islands 
on the eastern side. Each continent has an axis or 
backbone of high land, imually a plateau contain- 
ing an area of internal drainage, and servhig as a 
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Waterslied for rivers flowing to all sides. This noitli-llowing rivei-s long slopes, and the soutli-liow- 
liigli land is situated towards the south, and runs ing streams a short and rapid run, Africa is a 
east and west on the whole in Eurasia, giving the transition type, the watershed being on the whole 
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nearer the ea&t ; A'li'jtialia. more extreme, has the 
mam 'ivaters.heil lying close to the east coast. In 
tlie two Americas there is n high \ve.stern mountain- 
ridge or plateau running from north-rvest to aoutli- 
east, and a low range on the eastern coast, leaving 
great central low plains watered by large rivem. 
The interior of a continent lia.s u.snally a very low 
rainfall (see Desert), and is subject to great ex- 
treme.s of tejnperaturc between summer and winter, 
and between day and night, lienee the term con- 
tinental climate. Land and .sea broeze.s and the 
Monsoon.s (q.v. ) of tropical coa.sts re, suit from this 
ciicum.stanco. 

Continental System, the name given to 
Napoleon’s plan for shutting Eiirfand out from 
ail connection with the continent of Europe. Tins 
system hegan with Napoloou’.s famous ‘Berlin 
Becieo’ of November 21, ISOfl, wliich declared the 
British Islands in a .state of blockade, and pro- 
hibited all cominei’ce and correspondence with 
tlieiii ; .all merchandise belonging to an English- 
man became a lawful prize, and all trade in English 
goods entirely prohibited. No ship coming direct 
from Britain or from a Briti.sli colony was allowed 
to enter any port. 

Britain was not long in making reprisals. By 
an ‘ Older in Council,’ issued .laniiary 7, 1807, all 
neutral vessels wove prohibited from entering any 
port belonging to France or her .alUea, or under her 
control. Every neutral ve.s,sul violating this order 
was to he oiiiilisoatcd with its cargo. Still more 
oppressive for neutral commerce was a second order 
in council of November 11, 1807, by which all liar- 
honr,a and places of rriinoe and lior allies in Europe 
and the colonies, as well as of every country with 
whicli England was at war, and from which the 
English flag was excluded, were placed under the 
tame restiiotions as if strictly blockaded. These 
ordeivs were followed by new French nioa3nre.s. 
By the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, 
strengtlioned by a second of January 11, 1808, from 
the Tuileries, any vessel, of whatever nation, that 
had been searched by an Engli.sh ship, had sub- 
mitted to be sent on a voyage to England, or paid 
any duty to the English' governiuont, was to bo 
declared clsnutionaUticd, and treated as English. 

Most of the countries of Europe wero coerced by 
Napoleon into joining the continental system. The 
groat wav of 1812 again.st Russia was largely owing 
to her refusal to adhere to it any longer. It was 
a violent iuterniption of human intercourse, whicli 
could not last long, and could only serve to 
strengthen the hatred of Europe against French 
tyranny. Accordingly, with the breaking up of 
Napoleon’s power, tile continental system fell to 
the ground. The policy of England in connection 
witli the continental system can he justified only 
on the ground tliat it was necessary to avert a 
.supreme national danger. It was not without its 
mischievous resulLs, for the measures adopted in 
regard to neutral commerce led to the American 
war of 1812, 

Contorted Stratn are beds which arc highly 
folded, plicated, and twi.sted — the folds being ex- 
tremely irregular, and giving rise to rajiid changes 
in the direction and angle of ineiination. Con- 
torted .strata are frequently crumpled and pnekered 
— the fos.sil.s and pelihlos wliich they may chance 
to contain being conipro,ssecl, flattened, and dis- 
torted-facts which show that tlie beds liave been 
subjected to great ornsliing and squeezing. 

Contour, When, on a map of any district or 
country, a line is drawn through points on the 
earth's surf, ace wliich are all at the same height 
above mean sea-levcl, tlie curve so obtained is 
termed a contour -lint. For eqnidillerent altitudes 
a series of such lines may he drawn. It is obvious 


tliat tliey may be ideally laid down by projecting 
orthographically on the map tlie .sections of the 
earth’.s surface made by a series of lunizontal planes 
at equal distances apart; or (wliat is the same 
tiling) were tlie sea-level to rise 100 feet, tlien to 
200 feet, and so on, above it.s normal level, the sea- 
raargiiis made at each successive rise would he the 
contour linos of tlie di.stiict for 100 feet, 200 feet, 
&c. These lines, ii'liich are drawn on Briti.sli Ord- 
nance Survey maps for interva].s of usually 50 feet, 
iiowever tliey may vary in form in different ca&o.s, 
iiave certain' common properties which render llieiu 
of assistance to tlie snn'cyor, engineer, and geo- 
grapher. Su])posc, for example, tlie case of a 
heniisplierical kill he taken (see lig.), and that tlie 
contours (wliich are, in this 
case, concentric circles ) are 
drawn for each 100 feet of 
altitude. It will he noticed 
that where the shortest dis- 
tance between two succes.sivo 
coiitouis is least, there the liill 
i.s steepest ; for, in ascending 
the hill at that part, a given 
leiigtli iuward.s horizontally is 
accompanied by tlie greatest 
vertical a.scent. In other words, the .stcepne.ss of 
slope or gradient at ,any point in any given direc- 
tion is iiii’erscly as the distance betn'oen tlie coii- 
toms at that point in the given direction. Tho 
line of steepest sbqio at .any point is tliciefoie the 
.shortest line which can lie ibawn to the next eon- 
lonr which it cuts at riglit angles. This i.s llio 
course wliieh would he taken liy water running 
down the liillHidc, and hence is termed a Umtn- 
lino. Tims in any given system of contour-lines 
the corresponding system of stream-lines can he ob- 
tained by drawing a system of orthogonal curves. 

Tlie moUiod of contours has found many apjdica- 
tiona in science hc.side.s tlie one already detailed, 
Espeeially in meteorology has it lieen iif service ; 
here isotlierinals and i-sohars drawn on a map are 
-simply lines drawn through points liaving the same 
temperature and liarometi'ic pressure respectively ; 
the corresponding stream-lines being linos of How 
of lioat or of ntmosplierie pressure. Similarly, 
lines of equal magnetic diji, variation, and iii- 
ton.sity are oxaraple.s of applications in terre.s trial 
maguetisin. 

Tlie method i.s also applicable to other dimensions 
in space tlian tliose rve liave dealt witli. Tlie con- 
tours of a curve are points ; of a surfaoo ( exomplilied 
above), curves; wliile tlio.se of a solid are surfaces. 
From the examplo.s given it may ho suen tliat a 
contour is a point, line, or surface at, along, or on 
whicli some physical property or cliaraeteristic i.s 
constant, (ieuerally the advantage of tlie method 
is that by its means tlie mutual variations of t/irea 
tiunntities may he represented by lines in tico 
climensions. 

Contraband of War (Lat. contra hannmn, 
' against the proclamation ’ ) is a name aiqilieit 
to certain coiumoditios during liostilitios between 
states which acknowledge what arc called tho 
laws of nations. One such law is, tlntt neutral 
nations must not carry on, for tho advantage of 
either of the belligerent powev.H, any livanelieH of 
commerce from wliich they are excluded in time 
of peace. Anotlier is, tliiit the name of eoiiira- 
hand of war sliall ha given to snob articles ns 
pertain to military or naval warfare — guns, am- 
munition, and stores of all kinds. Unless tliore 
are special tre.atic.s, defining exactly wliat articles 
are contraband of war, the interpretation of this 
law often loads to muoli emharrassment. Another 
law iasisfced on by England during the Napo- 
leonic war was, that each belligerent shall have 
a right to visit and examine neutral ships, to 
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see ^vhetllel■ they cany any articles which are 
contraband of war, and which seem likely to be 
intended for the enemy. A neuti’al state may carry 
on ordinary trade with either belligerent except 
when prevented by blockade (.see Blockade) ; but 
the ships, according to the above rules, must not 
contain articles contraband nf war ; nor inu.st a 
conterminous land frontier bo cros.sed by such 
coiniiiodities. If a merchant evade.s tlieiie niles, he 
does so at his own risk ; liis merchandise may be 
seized, and bis owm government will not protect 
him. By tlie law and practice of nations, it is for 
the Admiralty Court of the capturing power to 
decide w'hat is or what is not contraband of war. 
Ujion such qne.stion,s it i.s the province of this 
tiibiinal to adjudicate, and from its final judgment 
there is no appeal. At various times discnssioiis 
have arisen wliether corn, liay, or coal can ever be 
included in the list of articles contraband of w'ar ; 
they are ohviou.sly artiules of peaceful commerce, 
but tliey are also e.s.sential to tlie maintenance of 
an aiiii}', and sometimes a supply wonhl give one 
lielligerent a great ad\'anlage Q\’er the othei'. 
E.speoially is tlii.s the case in leference to coal in 
the present age of war-steamers. —Contrahand in 
commerce depends upon the special law’s of each 
country. See Smul!GLINd. 

Coiitra-l)Ji.s.s. See Double Bass. 

Contract. The law’ of contract occupies a 
pi'umiueut place in all modern systems of juris- 
prudence, and dillbrent nations are iii closer agree- 
tnent as to its prinoiidcs than in regaul to any 
otliar department of law'. A contract may be 
defined as the voluntary agreement of two or more 
pev.sons, by which something is to he given or done 
upon the one side, for a valuable consideration, 
either present or future, upon the otlicr side. 
English lawyers usually adject to this definition 
the cpialiftoation that the agreement is enforceable 
by law’, an agreement not enfijrcaable by larv being- 
regarded as void. Every contract requires a coii- 
sicleration, a quid pro quo, but as a general rule 
any consideration, adequate or inadequate, wdll he 
suraoient. ]<’Qr the making of a contract there 
iiuiMt be a communicatiou between the parties of 
their intention— i.e., in one shape or another, there 
must be offer and acceptance of distinct terms. 
An offer or proposal can be revoked at any time 
before it is accepted; and in .strict law, .silence 
does not give consent. When silence is taken to 
constitute acecptanco, it must be silence under 
such circumstances as to amount to acfp!io.scenc0. 
An acceptance must be unqualified, otherwise there 
is no contract. As the validity of a contract rests 
upon the consent of parties, person.^ legall.y incap- 
able of giving consent cannot be parties to a con- 
tract. Contracts made by a person under the age 
of tw’enty-one are a.s a general rule voidable, 
nnle.ss they have been made for his benefit, or, as in 
England, for liis ‘necessaries.’ And persons in a 
state of absolute dninke!mc.ss cannot contract, 
although a lesser degree of intoxication may be 
compatible w’ith legal con.sent. Birnil arly, contracts 
made by a lunatic are voidable when it can be 
shown that his state w'as known to the other con- 
tracting party. Further, the consent mven must 
be genuine, and a contract w’ill be void if there is 
mi-stake or error in either of the parties -with regard 
to any essential particular. Tlms,_ if A sell to B 
a bar of brass in the belief that it is a bar of gold, 
and B buy in the same belief, the contract is bad 
by error. MisrepreRentation, or innocent misstate- 
ment of fact, and fraud, or "wilful misstatement of 
fact, will also vitiate a contract, as will force or 
fear or undue influence exercised to compel the con- 
sent of either of the parties. A contract may also 
be void by impossibility — e,g. when the thing 


agreed to he done is natuially impo^iihle, as in the 
ease of a pianoforte player who i» prevented from 
performing Ids ag-reemeiit hj’ dangerou.s illiie's ; or 
impossible by construction of law, as when a 
change in tlie'lawof the country supervenes uiinii 
and contradicts a private agreement. Besides 
these, the law refuses to recognise contracts to per- 
form any illegal act, as to hum a house or steal 
.a hor&e ; awl .such an agreement may be in itself 
a crime, as consinracy. Contracts against good 
morals, as, e.g., an agieement to pay tlie price of 
prostitution, are denied legal i-ecognitioii and 
enforcement, as also are agreements against the 
public policy of the couiiLi-y wliere they are made. 
Examples are agreements in hand of the revenue, 
as ill smuggling transactioiis ; or contracts in 
restraint of iiiai-riage, wliicli are held to he against 
public policy a.s tending to decrease the population. 
Tims a contract not to iiiarry is void. 

Contracts are variously classified. The law of 
Scotland adopt.s the old division of the civil latv 
into Nominate Contracts and Iminnimate Con- 
tracts. The nominate contiacts arc loan, commo- 
flate, deposit, pledge, sale, ]iei-iiiutatioii, location, 
society or pai-tnei-sliip, and mandate. The law- of 
England distinguishes between Contracts nf Record 
and Contracts under Seal— both of which are 
formal, or dependent for their validity upon tlieir 
form— and simple contracts, w’liicli depend for 
tlieir validity upon the pi-e,seiice of consideration. 
Contracts of record are the judgments of a court ; 
recognisances, as contracts made w-itli the crow-ii hi 
its judicial capacity ; and the obsolete acknow-ledg- 
ineiils of debt kuow-ii as Statutes Merchant and 
■Staple. Deeds and bonds may be taken as 
examples of contract under seal. Of simple con- 
tracts, some require no specialties of form ; others 
are bj’ law required to be in ivi-itiiig, as, e.g., a 
liill of exchange or an assignment of copyright. 
Contracts are distinguislied into express or implied 
accordingly as they are based upon formal state- 
ments in words, siiokeii or -written, or upon matter 
of inference and (lediiotion either from tlie oonduot 
of the parties or from the provisions of law. They 
arc also distingui.sbahle into executed contraots, 
w’here the transaction is completed the nioment the 
agreement is made, as where an article is paid for 
and delivered over the counter, and executory 
contracts, where some future act is to he done after 
the an-angement is completed, a.s -wliei-o an agree- 
ment is made to build a house in six months. A 
contract of benevolence is one made for the benefit 
of only one of tlie contracting parties, as mandate 
or deposit. See Bbeacii, Damages. 

The i-eiiiocly for breach of contract is an action 
for a certain sum due by the defaulter or for clam- 
ages, ascertained by a jury ; but where the remedy 
of damage.? is inadequate or unsuitable, the courts 
will enforce a contract by decree for specific per- 
fomance of the thing agreed to be done, or by 
injunction forbidcling an act agreed not to be done. 

Contractility. See Muscle. 

Contractions. iSee AnnKEViATioss, Palzeo- 

GKAPHY. 

Contract Notes* also called Bough-t and 
Sold Notes, or Advice Note,?, are note,? of a mn-- 
cliase or sale signed by a broker, and delivered to 
his principals, by which the bai-gaiii_ through him ia 
eoinpleteu. They are used by all kinds of brokers, 
and the following is the fomi of a stockbroker’s 
contract and note ; 

2 Old Beoad Strcet, Lohdon, Wth December 1888. 

Bought by order and on account* of A. B., Usq. (subject to 
tlie rules and regulations of the London Stock Exchange), 

20 Londun Street Tramway Shares, nt £10 £320 0 0 

Brohei’ago. 1 12 0 

C. r>. fii Co., £321 12 0 

Sworn Brokers. 
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These notes ave, in fact, transcviijts fiom books 
in which it is the practice of brokers to enter or 
register their transactions. Tire bought notfts iind 
tlie sold notes are respectively delivered to the 
principal parties ; and as they coirtain tiro essential 
parts of tire bargain, they will srrffiee as evidence, 
in the ab.sence of a corresriondirrg eirti’y in the 
broker’s bonks ; bnt if they describe the particulars 
dilferently or incorrectly, as one species of goods 
for airother, or erroneously state the terms, no con- 
tract ari.sea, and a variation of this nature cannot 
be corrected by a I’efereneo to the broker’s hook. 

lit England, such written notes are required by 
the Statute of Frarrds (29 Charles 11. chap. 3) to 
prove a contract ; while in Scotland, except in cer- 
tain cases, any kind of evideiroe will he admitted in 
proof (see PAROLE Bvidemce ; see also Broker, 
Sale). 

Contralto is the deepest or lowe.st species of 
musical voice in hoy.s, in eunuchs, and l)e.«t of all 
in woirren, where its hearrty of tone gives it the 
preference. This quality of tiro human voice 
was loo muclr neglected by the French aiui 
German composers and siirgiiig-masters. Piossini 
and the Italians have, on tlie other liand, abund- 
antly utilised its capaliilities, and it is now one of 
tire normal parts in the choral music of nil nations. 
Tire powers of expression whicii it possesses arc 
quite peculiar, and cannot be .supplied Iry any other 
kind of voice. Its tone-character ( tiinhro ) is serious, 
spiritual, tender, and romantio. The low contralto 
in parliouiav has a fullness of tone eouibined witli 
power in the lower range. The liiglr contralto has 
generally the same range of compass as tire mev-zo- 
soprano, hut differs from it in the po.sitimi of the 
cantahile and in its chai'actor of tone. Contralto 
voices generally consist of two rogistev.s, tire lowest 
beginning at F or G lielow middle C, and reacliing 
as high as tire A or B aliovc it. The liiglior notes 
up to tire next F or G partake more of the diameter 
or the soprano. See Voice. 

Contrat Social {‘Social Contract’) is the 
name of a famous work (1702) by J. J. Eonsscan, 
and of tlio theory maintained in it that govern- 
nieut is based on tire consent, direct or implied, of 
Hie goi’ernod. See Rous.seait. 

Contravallation, Lines of, form a cliain of 
works round a besieged place to resist the sorties 
of the garri.son. See Blockade, Ciecumvalla- 
TioN, and Siege. 

Coiltcaycrva, a medicine once in mucli repute 
against low fevers, and as a mild stimulant and 
cliaphoretio, also as efficacious against snakc-iiitc.s, 
wlience the Spani.sii name, consists of tlie root- 
stocks (rliizomes) of different species of Dorsteuia, 
a tropical American plant of the natural order 
Artoearpaceaj. The genus is romavkaido for the 
plane receptacle in whicli the numerous small 
Bowens are depressed, tlie female flowera more 
deeply so. 

Control Dcyartiucnt. See CoiHMi.ssAni.vT. 
Convalescent Hospitals are institutions of 
the greatest importanoo. Many patients die on 
returning to tiieir own nniieallhy homes from onr 
ordinary liospitals ; the eonvalescent liomc or 
hospital supplies a valnaliie stage in tlie proces.s 
of cure. Eitlior a series of dotaclicd cottages or 
one large and well-appointed house may serve to 
seoura pure air and wliolesoiue treatment. Of the 
latter kind, one of tlie flnst and liest modei.s wa.s 
tlie magnificent estahlishment at Vincenne.s, founded 
in 1857, It contains more than 400 beds ; permits 
an average stay of from twenty to thirty days ; 
and in three years received 14,000 convalescent 
artisans. 

Coiivallaria. See Lily of the Valley. 


Conveetioii. See Heat. 

Convent. See MoNACHi.su. 

Conventicle (Lat. convcnilmlum, a diminu- 
tive of l■onvclltllH) originally meant a cabal amnnn' 
tlie monks of a monastery. Tlie word was given 
as an appellation of leproaoli to meetings ot the 
Englisli and Scottish Noncmiformists in tlie 17th 
century. Severe statutes were often passed for the 
suppression of these couvoutieles, especially the 
Conventicle Act of 1(504, which was repealed liy 
the Toleration Act of 1089. 

Convention, in Diplomacy, is a Iciiid of treaty 
(especially military) of a temporary kind. 

in Politics, it is a hraiioli of the royal prerogative 
of Britain tliat no parliament .sliall ho convened by 
its own aiitliority, or l)y any oilier autlioiity tliaii 
I that of the sovereign. YVhere the crown is in 
abeyance, this prerogative camuU. of course lie 
exercised, and tlie expedient of Conveutiou Paiiia- 
nicnt.s has hcon resorted to, the cnaotment.s of 
whicli sliall afterwards lie ralillod liy a parHamenb 
.snmmoned in accnnlanoo wiili tlie provisions of 
tlie coii.stitntinn. Tho convent ion parliament 
wiiicli restored Gliarles TT. to tho throne mot 
live weeks liefore his return, and was afterwards 
declared to bo a good pai'lianiont, notwitlisiawl- 
ing the absence of tlie king’s writs. In like 
iiianiicr, at the liovolntion of ItiSS, the Lords ami 
Coimnon.s, on tho snmiuons of the Prince of 
Orange, nicb in convention, ami disposed of the 
crown and kingdom, and lliis convention was 
.snlisequently lieelaroii to lie really tho two lloiiso.s 
ot Parliame'iit, notwitlislaiiding the rvaiit of writs 
and other dofocls of form. Linder tho name of 
Convention there also took placo a iiicctiiig of 
the Estalc,s of .SeoMaiul, calloil liy the Priiiee of 
Orange on the .same occasion, 'riio word oonven- 
lion was frequently iiHcd in the United Ktates 
during' the stnigglo.s witli tlie Britisli antlioritios 
whicli precoiicd tlio I'Ortilntionary war. For tho 
Freneli Nalioiial Convention, see FuANOE. For 
tlie C'onvonlion of Itoyal Bnvglis, see Bouoiuiil. 

Convorsa'iio. atiuvn of South Italy, 18 miles 
SE. of Bari, it has a line catliodval, and a trade 
in wine, oil, aliuonds, and cotton. Pop. 11,000. 

<!onvci’si<>n, a theological term iqiplied to the 
coii.scious change of iieart proiniiling the ropeiitant 
sinner to a new life, wliich is part of tlio iiroccsa 
of regeneration. Popularly tlio name means the 
scnsilile oxporience of this, and olo’ionsly there 
will lie as inncli variety in its iiilensity and im- 
inediatoness in individual case.s as tliore was in 
their teinncramciita and antBceilont spivibnal con- 
ditious. The man wlio really knows sometliing of 
the Imman lioart will no iiuiro sneer at the grotesque 
oxprcs.sion of ids experience from tho li])s of an 
awakened collier tliaii lie U'ill smile at its intensity 
in the pages of a Hb Augustine or a Bnnyaii. — 
Tho word is applied also to a change of religion 
or of creed, ns that of Joliii Iloury Newman from 
the Anglican to tho Pniinan Catlnilic f’lniroh. By 
tliosc who disapprove tlio change, such a conver- 
sion is Qolhd pcmm'on. 

_ Conversion, in Logic, signifies tliat one proposi- 
tion is formed from auollicr liy interchanging' tho 
subject and predicate. Tims, Bi’ory A is B ’ has 
for its converse, liy simple eoiiversion, ‘ Every B i.s 
A' (wliieli is not necessarily true). For tlie rnle.s 
of cnnvor.sion, sec any handi’ionlc of formal iogie. 

CoilVt'yanciltg. A eonvoyance may lie do- 
lined as the form iirehcvibed liy law or onstom for 
transferring property from one person to another, 
In the earliest .stage of society, lioforo written titles 
and coiitraots were in use, property was transferred 
I*;? symbolical acts, performed in fclio presence of 
witnesses. Thus, in 1-lntli, iv. 7, a person surren- 
dering Lis rights bind,s liimself liy plucking off bis 
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"ihoe and giving it to his neighliouv ; ' and Uiis was 
a testimony in Israel. ’ Among the ancient Goths 
and Swedes, the conveyance of land was made in 
the presence of witnesses, who extended the cloak 
of the buyer, while the .seller threw into it a clod 
of land. _ Similar to these syniholio forms are tlie 
old English and Scottish modes of conveyance hy 
.solemn delivery of seisin, sasine, or possession. 
Goods have always been transferred with less 
cei-einony than land ; hut the cnstQni.s of ancient 
inarkot.s iiroviijed in certain case.s for delivery in 
presence of witnesses, that frauds and disputes 
might he avoided. 

Written forms of conveyance are almost as old 
as the art of writing. An early example is given 
in Jor. xsxii, 9-12, wliere the prophet itescrihes his 
purchase of the held of Ilanameel, and the book or 
written evidence of the purchase Buhsciihed by the 
partio.s and their witnesses. The lloinans carried 
the art of conveyancing to high perfcctir)a. They 
had public registers in which formal doenments 
might he reconled ; and the same legal forims were 
used by notaries and lawyers throughont the em- 
pire. The Roman law favoured freedom of aliena- 
tion, and applied the same principles to movable 
and iminovahle property. iVhen the barbarians 
broke into the empire, they brought their primitive 
customs with them ; and i^ir H. Maine has shown 
that biirbarian custom and Homan law combined 
to form the feudal syatoni. The great aim of 
feiidalism was fixity of tenure j but the church- 
men, who wore also the lawyers and oonveyancevs 
of the period, were led hy their own interest, and 
also by their superior education, to favour free 
alienation, both inior oiiios and hy will. 

In England and in Scotland feudal ideas so far 
prevailed, that for some centuries the owner of land 
was hampered in dealing with it hy the incidents of 
his tenure. He was liable for military or other 
service, and his land was subject to many inci- 
dental claims of a vexatious nature (see Copy- 
hold, EsoptEAT, Eecd.vllSiU, Fine, Freehold). 
The oluu'ch lawyers wore driven to devise a whole 
system of conveyancing, the object of which was 
to enable corporations and private persons to evade 
the strict rules of the eonimon law. Political 
insecurity led to the invention of other forms of 
secret conveyance, in England by the end of the 
17th century the art of conveyancing had become a 
complioateil mystery, and all dealings with land, 
in the way of commerce or of family settlement, 
were attended with expense and dilficulty. Modern 
conveyancing has been rendered more simple and 
reasonable, and, on the whole, less expensive, hy a 
series of reforms extending from the acts prepared 
on the advice of the Real Property Commissioners 
in 1832-,S3 to the Conveyancing Act, 18S1, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. 

In Britain it is not necessary to employ a 
professional person to prepare a conveyance ; hut 
the risk rim hy those who trust to a deed or will 
drawn hy an unskilled person is considerable. Con- 
veyancing is part of the ordinary work of solicitors, 
and ill &otlaud of writers to the Signet, In 
England many memliors of the bar devote them- 
selves entirely to conveyancing ; and there is also 
a special class of piraotitioners known as convey- 
ancers who are members of the Inna of Court, but 
not called to the liar. Like solicitors, conveyancers 
are required to take out an annual certiGeate. In 
some of the large cities in the United States, 
companies have been formed to undertake convey- 
ancing, and to guarantee titles to real estate. In 
learning and practising bis art, the conveyancer is 
much assisted by collections of precedents, which 
contain the styles and forms wMoli have been 
found most safe and useful. By turning over any 
of the books of precedents now in use, even the 


ordinary leader may obtain some notion of the 
variety and the importance of modern convey- 
ancer, s’ work. In the United States the lavs of 
convej'ancing are not uniform ; hut in general the 
essentials of a conveyance of land are that it shall 
he in writing, signed and sealed hy the grantor.s, 
acknowledged before the officer appointed by law, 
and delivered and recorded in the office appointed. 
In most .states conveyancing is done by members of 
the bar, but elsewhere by skilled conveyancers who 
are not otherwi.se lawyeis. .See Deed. 

Convict. See Puianx, Ciibiin.il L-YW. 

Convocations (from Lat, eomiocto'e, ‘to call 
together') were originally provincial sjmods of the 
clergy or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the 
aichhishop, but became incorpoiated into the Eng- 
lish constitution of church and state, and en- 
dued with certain parliamentary privileges. Some 
writers distinguish between councils and convoca- 
tions — the former as being for spiritual pmpnses, 
and .summoned ivithont authority from the crown ; 
the latter a.s being for civil purposes, and by coni- 
niaiul of the crown. This distinction, however, has 
no foundation in fact, the truth being that the 
same assemblies discharged ecclesiastical functions, 
such as the enactment of canons, and civil func- 
tions, as the voting of subsidies to the crown, since 
the clergy were not subject to taxation save that 
levied by themselves in their provincial synods. The 
circnmstancea attending the famous as.se)nhly at 
Northampton in 1282, m the reign of Edwnul I., 
helped to settle the form which convocations have 
since assumed. In England the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York Imve each their convocation. 
Previous to the Reforination these were sometimes 
convened into a National Synod ; Imt since then, 
mattei.s have usually been concluded in the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, and transmitted to York 
for concmrence. 

A convocation consists of three elements — (1 ) the 
archbishop; (2) the .suffragan bishop, s of tlie pro- 
vince; (3) the clergy of the second order. They 
originally met in one assembly, but since the begin- 
ning of the Uth century the clergy in the province 
of Canterbury Iiave retired into a distinct chamber, 
presided over hy a prolocutor, with offlcei's and 
journals of their own. These two bodies arc called 
tlie LTpiier and Lower Houses. In the Convocation 
of Vork the same distinction exists, but on the 
occasion.s of their meeting, the businc.ss has been 
genci-ally conducted in one assembly. The arch- 
liishop lias the sole power of siunmonmg, presidium 
and proroguing ; he has also a veto upon all 
measures. He cannot, however, summon without 
authority from the crown, The Upper House is 
the proper locus synodi, where the hishopis have a 
right to sit and vote, and before the Reformation 
the mitred abbots had place there also. The Lower 
House consists of the lesser dignitarie.?, as cleans 
and archdeacons, and the prootois sent by capitular 
bodies and by the parocliial clergjL la Canterbury 
the beneficed clergy only elect, and they send one 
proctor for each diocese; in York all the clergy 
elect, and send one proctor for each archdeaconiy. 
The Lower House cleliherates on matters proposed 
by the archbishop ; it may pre.sent petitions tci the 
Tipper House and state grievances, be -with it in 
judicature on persons convened, and dissent from 
and so hinder the passing of any .synodical act. 
Till 1534 the provincial .synods or convocation.? 
could enact canons at pleasure, but in that year 
was enacted the statute 25 Heiiiy YIIL, chap. 19, 
making a license from the crown necessary before 
any new canons could be framed or published. 

The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased iu 
1665, and the records were destroyed in the fire of 
London in the following year. Meetings of oonvo- 
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cation fell into abeyance in 1717, being indefinitely 
prorogued as a punishment for the synodical 
condemnation of a book by Bishop Hoadly, who 
was high in favour with the government. _ They 
have been revived (in 1852 for the province of 
Canterbury, in 1856 for York) with oon.siderable 
advantage to the clmroh, but their action has been 
and is greatly re.stricted. In Ireland the convoca- 
tions of the four provinces assembled at Dublin, all 
together, and were on the model of those in Eng- 
land. From the Union downwards, the Irish con- 
vocations never assembled. Since the disestablish- 
ment the legislative assembly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is called the General ,‘33Tiod. 
An act of parliament Avas passed in 1QG3 for regu- 
lating the meetings of convocation in Scotland ; Imt 
shortly after the Kevolntion of 1688, the Episcopal 
Chnro'h ceased to he the national establisliraent ; 
and ever since the meetings of the Presbj'teviau 
Church, embracing clergy and laity, have been 
called General Assemblies. See Asskmuly, Synod. 

The position of the Church of England as respects 
its convocation.s is exceedingly anomalon.s, but Is 
incidental to certain oircninstancea in the constitu- 
tion and polity of the country. As practically 
interwoven Avith the .state, the cliureh po.ssesse.s 
little inclependenb action; its articles, litnrg^', 
organisation ns to benefices, &c., are all all'ected 
by civil statute.s ; Avliile its discipline falls AA’itliin 
the scope of the ecole.siastioal courts, a clas.s of 
tribunals apart from the ministering clergy. The 
church, therefore, in its oapaoit.y as an institution 
to teach oertaiji doctrines of religion, is left little 
to do in the Avay of jurisdiction. It is further 
urged, as a reason for restricting the poAvor of con- 
vocation, that being purely .sacerdotal, it miglit be 
apt to run into exee.q.sea, and put forth claims 
aclA'erse to the preA'ailing tone of .sentiment on 
religious matters ; that, in short, as things stand, it 
is .safer for the public to be uuiler the authority of 
parliament than to Ije subject to the ordinance.s of 
a body of ecclesiastics. At the .same time it is 
generally alloAA'ed that some kind of reform is 
desivahle, though Iioav this should bo effected in a 
manner satisfactory to all parties it AA’ould be 

(litTicult to say. 
The convoca- 
tions of Can- 
terbury anil 
York assemble 
annually at the 
opening of par- 
liament, each 
keeping up its 
OAA'u (Ustinoth'e 
custoniH. See 
Trevor’s Convo- 
cations of the 
Tivo Provinces; 
CardAvell’s Syn- 
odalia, and 
Documentary 
Annals; Latli- 
bury’s History 
of the Convoca- 
tion of the 
Church of Eng- 
land. 

ConvoI'vH- 

Ins (Lat. co)(- 
CoiAvolAmlus [Oalj/aterjia sepiwii), volvere, ‘totAA'ine 



together’), a 

genus of jdants, the type of the order Convol- 
Yulacefe. Tliis order contains about 800 knoAvn 
speoies,_ herbaceous .and shrubby ; generally AAoth 
a tAvining stem and milky juice, chieflj'- tropi- 
cal. Many are cultivated as ornamental plants, 
yiarticulaiij' species of ConvolAUilus and Iporacea, 


The acrid milky juice is often strongly purga 
thm ; and jalap and seanmionj' are products oi 
this order. Some .S]]ecies, hoAvever, have larrfe 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
AA'ldch the Batata.s or SAA’cet Potato (q.v.) is the 
most important, A feAV are natives of Britain, and 
are kuoAA'n bj' tlie name of BindAveed. A common 
name in the United States is JMorning Glojy. C. 
arvensis is a troublesome Aveeil in some sandy soils 
in England, and Calystegia sepium in richer .soils. 
Tlie Avood of C, scoparius, a shrubhj' species, native 
of the Canary Me, s, called ‘Eo.seAvood,’ or ifynmii 
Mhodii bj^ apothecaries, has so .strong a smell of 
roses that the essential oil it yields on distillation is 
employed to adulterate the attar of roses. 

Convoy (Fr. convoi) i,s the name glA-en to one 
or more ships of Avar appointed to protect a fleet of 
merchant-vessels against the attacks of an enemy 
or of pii-ates. If a merohant-.ship parts company 
Avitli the convojq or neglects to obey the convoy’s 
instructions or signals, all claims of in,snrance are 
forfeited. Tlie name is .sometimes applied to the 
mercliant-vessels so osoortod. In the military ser- 
vice a convoj^ is a train of Avagon-s or canal boats 
laden AA'ith proA'isinns, treasure, or AA-arlike stores, 
and escorted by a detachment of troops. 

€oilvnI,sioii, in Medicine, is sometimes u.sed 
of anj' involuntary contraction of the voluntary 
muscles of tlie body ; hut csjiecially of .seizures iii 
AA'hicli the body is throAAm into violent spasmodic 
contractions, the sensibility and Amluntary motion 
being for a time suspended. In adults convulsions 
almost alAvays indicate the pre.senoG of grai’e 
disease, oitlier of the brain (particularly Epilepsy, 
q.v.) or of the kidneys, In children, e.speoially 
before the age of three years, they are of muoh more 
common occurrence, and, though serious in theui- 
selA’cs, may he due to temporary and comparatively 
trifling causes. The folloAving description applies 
chiefly to the convulsions of children. A lit of 
convulsions may last from a fcAv minutes to some 
houi’s, and may readily prove fatal, if not relievetl 
Avithin a short period. The first symptom ob- 
served is often a tAvitoliing of particular muscles 
or group.s of musoles, and a change in tlie hahitnal 
expression or colour of the face, Avith distension of 
the features, and turning of the globe.s of the eyes 
suddenly ujiAvards. The lingers are sometimes 
clenchea in tlie palm, and the feet turned iiiAvard.s ; 
sometimes, hoAVcver, convulsion.? occur absolutely 
AA'ithout Avaniing.? of this kind, and even in the 
midst of perfect apparent health. Their cau.so is 
usually to be foniicl in some .source of irritation, 
especially in the dige.stive organs ; as, for instance, 
disordered dentition, Avorms in the intestine, in- 
digestible or unsuitable food, i%c. Mo.st epidcinio 
fevers are also apt to be attended, in children, by 
convulsions in their early stages, and if severe, 
particularly in the case of AA'liooping-cough, during 
their progrc.ss as Avell ; and diseases of the brain 
and its meinhranes at every stage. Convulsions 
are greatly promoted by had ventilation and in- 
judicious feeding, Avith deficient exercise; and a 
great part of the cure consists in discovering and 
removing the causes of the disease. 

When a child is suddenly seized with a tend- 
ency to spasm, such as tAvitcliing of the features, or 
contractions of the fingers and toes, it should be 
placed at once in a very free current of air, Avith its 
feet toAA'ards the fire ; the extremities slionltl be 
kept Avarin, and a cold lotion may be applied to 
the head, especially if there is nnicli llusliing of 
the face ; a little castor-oil maj^ be given unless the 
bowels are loo.se ; and if there is flatulence, the 
belly iiiajf be rubbed Avitli a AA'arm liaiid, or Avitli some 
siuijile stimulating liniment, snoh as oampborated 
oil. If ail actual convulsion occur, the feet, or if 
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possible the whole body, should at once be put in 
hot watev to wliich a little nmstarcl has been added, 
and cloths wrung out of cold water frequently 
applied to the head. If there is any suspicion 
that worms or undigested food may he the cause, 
a purgative Cly.ster (q.v.) sliouhl be given; and 
aperient medicine by the mouth as well, if the 
child be able to swallow. Nothing more should 
he attempted witliout medical advice. The further 
treatment generally consists in the administration 
of nerve .sedatives, especially bromide of sodium 
or xiotassimu and chloral, and in olistinate eases 
chloroform, with careful attention of course to any 
cause of irritation that may he present. 

Convulsions are rare aniong.st horses and cattle. 
In young clogs, however, they frequently occur 
from intestinal worms, disordered digestion, or in 
connection with distemper or otlier debilitating 
diseases : they u.snally disappear when their special 
causes are removed. 

CoilTUlsioiiavics, the name given to a fanati- 
cal sect of Jansenists who sprang up in France 
about 1730. Their meeting-place ivas the church- 
yard of St Miidard, in a suhnrh of Paris, where 
was the tomb of a certain Francis of Paris, who 
died in 1727, and was reckoned very holy by the 
Jan.senists on account of his extravagant asceti- 
cism. At tins toinl) a nmltitnde of peo^rlc poured 
forth fanatical prayor.s, preachraent.s, and prnphe.sy- 
ings. Miracle.s arc also alleged to have been per- 
formed, for proof of wliich we are referred to a 
work written by M. Montgeron, a French senator, 
and entitled La VeriU acs Miracles op6r6s par 
I' Intercession de Jh-am^ois de Laris (Paris, 1737). 
lifter 1731 the fanaticism of the convulsionaries 
inoreased to utter madness. ‘They threw them- 
selves into the most violent contortions of body, 
rolled about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, 
and fishes, and at last, when they had completely 
spent themselves, went of! in a swoon,’ In 1733 
the king issued an order for the impiisonment of 
tliese fanatic, s, hut it was found impo3.sihle to put 
a complete stop to the misoliief. They took to 
predicting tile downfall of the throne and the 
church, udiioh proplieoy tlio French Revolution 
ajipearod to fulhl. They were not much heard of 
in Paris after the middle of tlie 18th centmy, but 
have occurred in eoun try-places at various times 
within the present century. They brought Jan- 
senism into HO much disrepute, that Voltaire de- 
clared the toinh of Francis to be the grave of 
Jan.seni,sm, See Mathieu, Ilistoirc dcs MiraenUs et 
dcs Conviilsionnaircs (IKOi). 

Conway, a river in North "VValea, famous for 
the hold romantic scenery along its higher, as well 
as for the riclily beautiful scenery along its lower 
course. It rises in a small mountain-lake round 
which meet the three counties of Merioneth, Den- 
bigh, and Carnarvon ; and it runs 30 miles north- 
ward past Llanrw.st and Conway to Beaumaris 
Bay. In its last ten miles, a smoothly-flowing if 
winding stream, it is navigable for vessels of 100 
tons. At Conway it is half a mile broad at spring- 
tides, which rise here from 21 to 24 feet. Pearl- 
mussels are found at its mouth. 

Conway, or Aberconway, an ancient and 
picturesque little seaport town of NorLli Wales, in 
Carnarvonshire, situated on the loft bank of the 
river Conway at its estuary, 434 miles NW. of 
Chester by rail. The ri\'er is crossed by a fine 
tubular bridge constructed by Stephenson in 1848, 
as well as by a suspension bridge Imilt by Telford 
in 1826 (see Bridge). The town is triangular in 
form, and is surrounded by a higli wall 12 feet thick 
and 1 mile in circumference, piercefl by four Moorish- 
looking gates, and crowned by twenty-one round 
towers. In its south-eastern corner are the magni- 
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ficent remains of Conway Castle, lising proudly 
from a rock above the river. It was first built by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and rebuilt in 1284 
hy Edward I., to check the Welsh, Its walls are 12 
to 15 feet thick, with eight vast towers, four of 
which are each surmounted hy a slender turret. 
The Plfis MawT ( ‘ gi-eat mansion ’ ) is a noble timber 
house erected in 1585, its exterior and interior pro- 
fusely covered with ornament. A Cistercian abbey 
was founded liere by Llywelyn ab Jorwertb, prince 
of North Wales, in which Llywelyn the Great was 
buried. Tile Castle Hotel now occniiics its site. 
Pop. (1881) 3179. Conway (a chartered borough 
.since 1876) is one of the six Carnarvon boroughs. 
It is still visited by vast immhers of tourists, but 
a.s a place of resort it has been left far behind hy 
Llanilndno, 4 miles to the north. 


Conway, Hugh, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargiis, who was horn in 1847, the son of a 
Bristol auctioneer. He adopted that pseudonym 
from the soliool frigate Conway, stationed on the 
Mersey, whicli he entered wli'en lie was thirteen 
for the xmrpnse of training for a seafaring life. 
His father .set his face against this, so young 
Fargns entered tlie auctioneer hiislness, employing 
his ]ei.sure in writing clever new.spaper verse and 
occasional tales. Some songs of his were accepted 
and published in 1878, a volume of verse in 1879 ; 
hut it was the issue and rapid sale of his melo- 
dramatic story, Called Back, as vol. i. of Arrow- 
smith’s Bristol Lihr.ary (1884), wliicli made him 
famous. Up till April 1888, 348,000 copies of 
tills hook had been sold. Fargiis sold his share 
in the auctioneer’s business in Bristol, and went 
to London, where he adopted the profession of 
authorship. His Dark Days followed, and just as 
in A Family Affair, and other works which he now 
produced in rapid succession, he liad begun to shou' 
higher oapahilmes ns a novelist, he died of malarial 
fever at Monte Carlo, 15th May 1885. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, American author, 
horn in Virginia in 1832, entered the Methodist 
ministry in 1850, but, after a course at the Cam- 
bridge divinity school, settled as a Unitarian 
preaclier in Washington in 1854, and in Cincinnati 
m 1857. He was a .strong opponent of slaveiy, and 
in 1863 camo to England to lecture on the war. In 
London he obtained a charge, and remained there 
till 1884, when he returned to the United States. 
He contributed largely to the daily jiress and to 
magazines, and li.as published, among other works, 
The Bejected Slone (1861), The Golden ifoin- (1862), 
Bepiiblican Superstitions (1872), Idols and Ideals 
(WIT), Demonology and Devil-lore (1879), Thomas 
Carlyle (1881 ) anil Pine and Palm ( 1887 ). 


Cony, or Coney, an old English name for the 
rabbit '{Lepus cunicxdvs). In the authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible, as also in the revised version, 
the word occura as a translation of the Hebrew 
Shaphan, which in all probability refers to the 
common Hp-ax syriacus, also called Daman. See 
Hyrax. 


Conybcarc, William John, mint-author w-itb 
Dean Howson of a widely known Life and Fpislles 
of St Paul (1851), was horn Ist August 1816, son 
of William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1867), tlie 
eminent geologist, who m 1844 became dean of 
Llandaff. He was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he hecaine a 
felloiv. In 1842 he was appointed principal of the 
newly-founded Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
which ill-health compelled him to exchange for the 
vicarage of Axminster. He died at Weyhriclge in 
1857. Essays, Ecclesiastical and Social (1856), and 
a novel, were his only other works. 

Cony'za, an unimportant genus of Composite 
(sub-order Corymhiferie). C. sguarrosa is knowu 
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as Fleabane and Ploughman’s Spikenard, and has 
a strong peculiar smell, traditionally said to drive 
away fleas and gnats. 

Cooch Bcliar. See Beh.-vr. 

C«>ok, Dutton, dramatic critic and author, the 
son of a solicitor, rvas liorn in London, 30th Janu- 
ary 1829, spent four years in lits father’.s offlce, then 
entered a railway ollicc, which he left to follow the 
full bent of his literary and artistic tastes. He 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a successful 
melodrama, acted as dramatic critic for the Pall 
Mall Gazette, 1867-7S, and then for the World 
till his death, 11th September 1883. He wrote 
for various newspapers and magazines, including 
Temple Bar and Chambers’s Journal, and his eight 
novels, and others, were always interesting and 
well written, but sometinie.s failed in catching the 
average novel-reader. He wrote the dramatic and 
theatrical live.? for the first two volumes of the 
Dietionanj of National Biography, was also author 
of A Book of the Play (1876), Hours with the 
Players (1881), and On the Stage (1883). 

€ook, Eliza, a favom-ite minor English poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, was horn_ at 
Southwark in 1818. She cnntriliuted poetical 
pieces to various magazine.s from an early ago, .and 
issued her Mclaia and Other Poems in 1838, which, 
along with the issue of volume.s in 1864 and 186.5, 
established her reputation as a meritorious verso 
Mu'iter of sound morality, and clear, sensible, and 
simple treatment. She conducted Eliza Cook’s 
Journal (1849-.54) till ill-health obliged her to 
relinquish it ; in 1864 a pension of £100 a year 
was confen-ed upon her by government. Slie has 
also written Jottings from my Joimial ( 1860), and 
Laconics { 1863). She died 23th September 1889. 

Cook) James, one of England’s greatest navi- 
gators and maritime explorers, was horn at Marton, 
in Cleveland, York,shire, rvliere his lather was an 
agricultural labourer, on October 28 ( according to 
another authority, November), 1728. After a 
meagre education, Cook was apprenticed at the 
age of thirteen to a haberdasher at .Steitlies, 10 
miles north of Wliithy. After a short o.xiierience of 
this life, he wa.s hound apprentice to Whitby ship- 
owners, and spent several years in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1733 lie entered the royal 
navy as an able seaman, .and in four ye.ars rose to 
the rank of master. For about ten years after this 
lie was mostly engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland, and 
the results as embodied in his s.ailing directory 
(1766-78), are of value even at the present day. 
During this period lie devoted himself to the 
study of m.atliematics, and otherwise qualified 
himself for the highest rank in the navy. In 
1768 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and 
placed in command of the Endeavour, appointed to 
convey the expedition for the observation of the 
ti'.ansit of Venus in Die Pacific. The Endeavour 
sailed on August 25, and arrived at Tahiti in the 
following April, the transit being successfully 
observed on Juno .3. On the return, New ilealand 
was for the first time circumnavigated, and its 
coasts charted ; the east coast of Australia 
was surveyed and taken possession of in the 
name of Great Britain. The strait which separates 
Australia from New Guinea was s.ailed through, 
and the distinction of those two islands estab- 
lished beyond doubt. Continuing his voyage hy 
Java, Batavia, and the Cape of Good Hope, Cook 
anchored in the Downs on June 12, 1771. One 
important result of the voyage was to disprove the 
existence of the ‘ great southern Continent,’ which 
had been supposed to extend from the Antarctic os 
far north as 40° S. Cook was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and given the command of a 


second voyage of discovery in the Besolution and 
Adventure, which sailed from Plymoutli, July 13 
1772. This expedition was out for three years. 
The great object was to discover how far the lands 
of the Ant.arctic stretched northwards. For this 
pm-pose Cook sailed round the edge of tlie ice, and 
penetrated as far south .is po.ssilde, his farthest 
south point being 71° 10', in long. 110° 54' W. 
During the intervals between the Antarctic voy- 
ages, Cook cruised in the Soutliern Pacific, visiting 
Tahiti, exploring the New Hebrides, discovering 
New Caledonia, and many of the island groups in 
the Paeitic. Plymouth was reached on July 29, 
1775. One important feature of the second voyage 
was tlnat, owing to the precautions taken hy Cook, 
there wa,s only one death among his crows during 
all the three years — a marked contr.ast to the fear- 
ful lo.s.ses sustained during other voyages of tliis 
period. , 

Cook, who li.ad been promoted to captain, and 
received an appointment in Greenwich Hospital, 
had scarcely neon home for a jmar before he 
was appointed to the comm, and of another ex- 
pedition, the main object of which was to dis- 
cover a passage round the north coast of America 
from the P.acific. Cook s, ailed from Plymouth in 
the Besolution, July 12, 1776, followed by Captain 
Clarke in the Discovery. Lemuug the Cape on 
November 30, the expedition visited Tasmania and 
New Zc, aland, .and spent the yo.ar 1777 cruising 
among the Paoilio Isl.anrls, In tlie beginning of 
1778 the Sandwich Islands wore discovered, when 
Cook made for the west coast of North America. 
This he followed and surveyed from 45° N. as far as 
Icy Cape on the inside of Behring Strait, where he 
was compellod_ to turn hack, roaohing Karakakoa 
Bay in Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, January 17, 
1779. At first the expedition was treated in the 
most friendly way by the natives. For some 
reason tlieir attitude changed, and on February 
14 , 'when Cook landed with a party to recover a 
stolen boat, the natives set upon them with sudden 
fury. Cook being clubbed and stabbed to death at 
the edge of the water. Part of the body was 
recovered and buried, and in 1874 a monument was 
erected near the spot whore he fell. Many varied 
accounts have been given of Cook’s death, .and 
many re,asous addiioed for the changed attitude of 
tlie Ilawaiians ; but the probability is that he 
simply fell a victim to a sudden outbreak of 
savage fury. Cook did more than any other navi- 
gator to add to our knowledge of the Pacific and 
the Southern Oco.an ; his observations have stood 
the test of modern investigations ; in eharacter he 
was honest and just, both to his own men and to 
the natives with whom he came into contact, and 
who almost invariably hecaiuo gra.atly attached to 
him. A pension of fiOO was granted to his wido'w 
(whom ho married in 1762), and £25 to each of his 
three children. There are several edition.s of Cook’s 
voyages. An account of the first voyage originally 
appeared as vols, ii. and iii, of tlawkes worth’s 
Voyages (1773)i the narr.ative of the second was 
written by Cook himself, 2 voLs. with 1 vol. of plates 
(1777); that of the third appe.arod in S vols, and 
an athos (1784), partly by Cook and partly hy 
Captain James King. See Kippm’s Life and 
Voyages of Captain James Cook (1788, reprinted 
1883); Prof. Laughton’s article in the Diet, Nat. 
Biog.j and W. Besant’s Life (1890). 

Cook, Joseph, lecturer and author, born at 
Ticondcrogn, New York, in 1838, graduated at 
Harv.wl and Andover, and after three yearn’ 
preaching went to Europe in 1871, where he 
studied in Germany, and made a tour of the Medi- 
terrnneau countries. In 1873 he commenced a 
series of ‘Monday Lectures’ in Boston, which, 
endeavouring to harmonise science and religion, 
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and discussing social and politie.al qnestions, 
■beciiiue very popular; and in 1880 he began 
an extended loeturing tour around the world. 
Besides his lectures, he has pulilished a number of 
works on .such subjects as Biulogy ( 1877), Heredity 
(1878), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879 b l^odcdisni 
(1880), &c. 

Cook, T11OJI.V..S, railway excuivion and tourist 
pioneer, was born at blelljonnie, Dei'bysliire, 
Novemlrer 22, 1808. His educational advantages 
were few, and his early days were .spent in gai'- 
dening pursuits, and then in wood-turning and 
cabinet work. In his twentiotb year he became a 
village missionary, and whilst thus occupied his 
sympatliies were actively enlisted in the cause of 
temperance and free trade. But from 1841 his 
time and toil were engaged cbielly in the initiation 
and promotion of railway e.xonrsions. His first 
trip was from Leicester to Louglibornugb in 1841, 
bis aim being tlie furtherarLce of the temperance 
cause. Tlie Dlidland Railway was for some years 
the centre of Ids operations, and the town of 
Leicester bi.s lioine. In spite of the great diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered, the hnsiness 
grew until not only in tlreat Britain, hut through- 
out the world, agencies havo been established, and 
the tourist tickets of Tlionias Cook & Son are 
found evei-ywhorc. In connection with tlie late 
wars in Egypt and the .Soudan, the English and 
Egyptian governments wore largely aided by their 
enterprise ; and tlie linn undertake on hohalf of 
the Indian government the oonvoyanco of Moham- 
medan pilgrims from India to Mecca. 

Cooke, Georoe FREnEUiCK, actor, liorn in 
Westminster in 1730, made his first public appear- 
ance at Brentford in 1770, and in the porioct be- 
tween 1784 and 1800 became very popular in the 
Englisli provinces and in Ireland, attaining a front 
rank in Ids profession, in spite of drinking habits 
that increased witli his years. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Coveiit Garilen both in comedy and in 
tragedy, and rivalled Kemble in the public favour ; 
althougli here, also, from 1803, when lie was hissed 
off the stage for dniiikemiess. Ids intemperance was 
a notorious thing, and a matter for jesting apology. 
Hi.sbe.st ebaraoters werelticbard, Sliylock, lago, Bir 
Gile.s Ovei'i'each, and Sir Pertina.x ilacSycophant. 
In 1810 ho visited America, and appeared before 
enthusiastic audiences in the chief northern cities, 
where admiration for the actor secured indulgence 
and pity for the extravagances of the drunkard. 
He died in New York city, 26th September 1811 ; 
a monument marks his grave, erected in 1821 by 
Edmund Kean, who regarded (looke as the greatest 
of actors. See Ids Life by William Dunlap (Lond. 
1813). 

Cooke, Sir Wiluae Fotiierrill, electrician, 
boru at Ealing in 1800, served in the Indian army 
from 1826 to 1831, and after studying medicine at 
Paris and Heideiberg, abandoned this for tele- 
gi'aphy, and in 1837 entered into iiartnersldp with 
Fi'ofes.sor Wheatstone. After experiments on vari- 
ous railway lines, they patented the single needle 
apparatus in 1845. In 1846 Cooke formed a com- 
pany, which paid £120,000 for the partner.?’ earlier 
patents. In 1867 Cooke and Wheatstone received 
the Albert gold medal ; Wheatstone was knighted 
in 1868, and Cooke in 1869. He died 25th June 
1879. 

Cookery, 'f'he art of cookery, like other aitis 
and handicrafts, is one which cannot he taught in 
an encyclopedia article, hut the general principles 
which underlie the operations of cookery may be 
briefly expounded. Tliis part of the subject — 
the chemistry and pliysics of cookery — has been 
much neglected until very lately. 

The chief agent in cookery is heat, and therefore 


a large part of our subject is the cnnskleratiuii 
of the chemical and pliysical changes wliich occur 
in food materials rvlien subjected to the agency of 
heat. We may apply this agent either by bringing 
the food into direct contact with the source of beat, 
or by exposing it to radiations from the source of 
heat. Roasting, toasting, grilling, and to a partial 
extent, baking, are examples of the hitter ; while 
stewing, frying, and the so-called ‘ boiling ’ of food 
— i.e. immersion in hot water — are examples of 
heating by contact. The term ‘Ijoiling’ is com- 
monly misapplied in a manner that leads to con- 
fusion of hle.os. Thus we speak of boiling a leg of 
mutton, boiling fish, boiling potatoes, &c. quite 
improperly. The food in fpiestion is not boiled, 
should not be boiled; it is merely immersed in 
water, which is conveniently usetl as a beating 
agent. A.s will presently be shown, even the 
water itself should not in most cases boil. Frying, 
roneriy conducted, is another example. Here a 
atli of fat is used to convey the beat. 

What are the changes elleeted on the food by the 
action of cookery ? is t1ie fundamental question to 
be answered in treating conkory as a branch of 
applied science. What i.s the difference between 
a raw and a cooked potato ? What is the difference 
between a raw .and a cooked leg of mutton? and 
other such questions throngbout. We all know 
the difference in flavour, but the chemical and 
mechanical changes .are Imt little under.stond. To 
answer these questions we must first know some- 
thing of the coirrposition of the uncooked viands. 

For this purpose the old-fariiinned division of 
the elements of organic sulistaiices into pi'oximate 
and ultimate is very convenient. The ultimate 
elements — carlion, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, ito. 
— are not cookable, and in their nneombined state 
do not oonoern our subject; but the proximate 
elements, or more properly proximate constituents, 
such as albumen, gelatin, starcli, cellulose, I'to., are 
altered, and the whole subject will be be.st under- 
stood by considering separately the alterations 
which occur to these in the course of cookery. 

Taking first the constituents of vegetable food, 
the largest of these is the material of the cell walls 
of the vegetable, cellulose,, or woody fibre. The 
next in quantity, as existing in ordinary articles (ff 
food, is starch, or fcculri, or farina. Both of the.se 
are carboliydrates — i.e. compounds of carbon with 
water, or the elements of water, and they contain 
these elements in the .same proportions, but their 
structure and digestiliility are very different. 
Starch in its raw state consists of small granules 
(seo Starch) wliicli, placed in cold water, sink 
to the bottom without any degree of solution or 
other change by union with tlie water. In this 
condition they are practically imligestible in the 
human stomach, but when cooked, starch is the 
most easily digestible of all human food. 

The changes tliat take place in tlie cookeiy of 
starch are considerable. If pure starch (annw- 
root is such) be placed in ivater raised to 
the temperature of 140° F., the granules swell 
considerably, and the mixture becomes pasty or 
viscous. A little stirring breaks up the distended 
granules, and we obtain a glairy paste such as 
used by the Iaundre.ss, and seen in cooked arrow- 
root. If the heat bo now raised from 140° to 
the boiling-point, and the boiling continued, the 
gelid mass becomes thicker and thicker ; and if 
riiere are more than 50 parts of water to 1 of 
starch, a separation takes place, the starch settling 
down with its 30 parts of water, and the excess of 
clear water standing above. We have here a case 
of hydration or combination with water as the 
result of cookeiy, and the probable cause of the 
improved dige.stibility. Dry starch may be raised 
to 300° without becoming thus semi-soluble. 
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The hydrate once formed may he dried hy eva- 
poration, and still retains some water and the 
same degi'ee of solnhility. Many farinaceous pre- 
parations, such as corn-rinur, &c., consist chiefly of 
starch in this condition. This, liowevcr, is not the 
limit of staroli cookery. If it is lieated to about 
400°, it i.s converted into dextrin, which is com- 
pletely soluble in water at all temperatures, the 
solution bein" mucilaginous but not pasty. Dex- 
trin differs from starch in other properties (see 
Dextrin), hut is composed of the same elements 
in the same proportions, CjHiuOj — i.e. six eepuiva- 
lents of carbon to live of water, or its elements. 
This change of starch into dextrin is of great prac- 
tical importance as an operation of cookery, inas- 
much as it anticipates the first .stage of the digestion 
of starch. 

Tlie saliva, the pancreatic juice, and one of the 
intestinal secretions contain a peculiar principle 
whioli has received tlie name or animal diastase., 
from its vesemhlance to the diastase of malt. This 
converts tlie .starcli of food into the eomiiletely 
soluble dextrin, a change absolutely necessary for 
its assimilation as nutriment. In some animals 
the supply of this is so small that starch is almost 
worfcliless to tliem as food. It passes tlirongh the 
body unaltered. Such is tlie ease with the carni- 
vora. Unman infants, when suddenly deprived of 
tlieir mother’s milk, have not snliicieutly (Icveloped 
the power of salivary, pancreatic, and intestinal 
secretion of diastase to digest staroli, and there- 
fore demand assistance. Such assistance may he 
afforded hy carrying tlio cookery of starch to what we 
venture to call tho second stage — viz, its comiilete 
or partial conversion into dextrin. Thus, ordinary 
flour or oatmeal, simply heated in boiling water or 
milk, is merely subjected to tlie first stage — viz. 
lijulraiion of the starcli ; Init if tlie flour or oatmeal 
be well baked, a considerable proportion of its 
staroli is converted into dextrin. A knowdedgo of 
this is of great importance to mothers, and also to 
nurses preparing food for dyspeptics, as adults vary 
greatly in their powers of diastatio secretion. 

Tlie reader will now understand why bread is 
rendered more dige.stiblo by toasting, and why 
crust of liread is more digestilile than the crumh, 
ill spite of greater hardness. In tho ordinary 
baking of broad a variable amount of the starcli 
is converted into dextrin. Well-baked bread ia 
more digestible than under-baked. In tlie cookery 
of oatcakes, bannocks, scone.s, and all kinds of 
biscuits, thi.s should lie understood. The W’riter 
enjoys the luxury of hot rolls witliout their in- 
digestibility, by simply moistening stale crusts of 
bread and reheating tliem in a kitchen oven. They 
thus become softened like new bread, and more 
digestible Uiiin before on account of the dextriiiisn- 
tion of a larger proportion of the sUroli. Baked 
and fried potatoes have a similar advantage. 

Tlie diastase of malt (see MALT) may he used 
for the dcxtririisation of farinaceous food hy add- 
ing malt flour or extract of malt to it; or the 
grain itself may lie malted. The temperature at 
wliich ni.alt diastase acts most vigorously is about 
140°. At lower temperatures it acts more slowly ; 
at much higher, its ciU'iou.s property is destroyed. 
To illustrate its action, make some oatmeal por- 
ridge very tliick, then add about j\,th part of dry 
malt flour at about 140°, and stir. In a few 
minutes tlie thick pudding hecome.s quite sloppy 
owing to the greater soluliility of tlie dexlrin into 
whicii the starch has thus been converted. 

The cellulose — ^i.e, the .stalks and the cell walla, 
such as tho fleshy part of leaves, &c. — are more or 
less digestible, according to their looseness of stnic- 
ture and their interfluidity or succulent character. 
Thus we may digest a raw lettuce more easily than 
a raw cabbage, or the inner leaves of either more 


readily than the outer leave.s or stalks. Tlie 
action of cookery on cellulose appears to consist in 
the loosening of its fibres, and rendering Uiem 
more soluble. It i.s therefore advantageous that the 
water in which green vegetables, such as cabliages, 
are cooked should boil vigorou.sly, the agitation of 
the steam bubbles assisting in the loosening of the 
fibres. Cellulose, like staich, may be converted 
into dextrin and sugar by the combined action of 
moderate heat wdtli moisture and an acid. Tliis 
change is aided by a little diastase. Sawdust ami 
old r.ags niaj’ thus be converted into digestible and 
nutritions food, luit not with commercial profit at 
present. An example of such conversion in 
Nature’s laboratory is afforded by the ripening of 
a pear. Many varieties which are liard, woody, 
and .sour wlien full grown in autumn, become 
gradually softer and sweeter, .and finally delicious 
liy simp'le storage. The action of ensilage (.see 
En.silage) of cattle food prob.ubly includes some 
degree of snob conversion of cellulose. 

The nitrogenous constituent of grain, tlie gluten, 
is not so greatly altered by cookery. The writer’s 
investigations of tills neglected subject lead him 
to tlie conclusion that the alteration wliicli does 
occur is tliat of a parti.al hydration rendering tlie 
glnten more soluble, but tlii.s hydration is not so 
decided and definite as in tho case of starch. 
There is one constituent of vegetable food which 
dcni.aiids no cookery. Tliis is pectou (otlicrwise 
pcctose and pectin)— i.e. vegetable jelly. It exi.sis 
most abundantly in fruits, and is familiar to all 
in the form of currant jelly, apple jelly, &c., which 
are pecten plus sugar. Tlie cookery of vegetable 
casein will be discussed with that of tho casein of 
milk. 

Of the jiroxlmate elements of animal food the 
most abundant is gelatin ; it constitutes about half 
tho weight of the body of most animals. It exists 
in two form.s— solulile and in.soliible. Its cookery 
consi.sts in tho hydration of the insoluble form and 
rendering it_ soluble, as in the stowing of bones, 
tendons, skin, A’c. in a stock-pot until tlioir 
gelatin l)ccomes soluble jelly, The muscular fibre 
itself, which with its enveloping mem1)rnne.s form 
loan meat, is sul)jectod to a smiihu' change, but lass 
completely, in the course of cookoiy. 

The cookery of albumen differs niatorially from 
any of the preceding. Allmmen exists in raw ilesk 
meat as one of its juices, being a glairy lioniil 
which is distributed between the muscular fibres 
and the joints, and around tlic hones, forming a 
lubricant, and probably conveying material of 
growth and renewal. It is typically seen in the 
white of eggs. Wlien heated to about l.TT, white 
fibres liegin to appear ii’ithiii it. If tho lioat is 
continued, and gradually increased, they increase, 
until at about 160° the whole mass becomes white 
and nearly opaque. It is now coagulated into a 
tender, delicate, jelly-like snlistance, ea.sily iligosfc- 
ihle and highly nutrition.s. If the heat is further 
raised, it becomes harder and harder, nn to 212°, 
If this heat is coutinned, it shrinks, and becomes 
tough and horny, lo.sing some of its water of com- 
position, and its easy digestibility. 

Ignorance of tlioso particulars, and further ignor- 
ance of tlie fact that water has the same loinpora- 
ture, ivhether ‘ siuinioviiig ’ or boiling violently, 
causes tlie spoiling of vast quantities of food and 
wasting of niiich fuel in this country. The cooking 
temperature for all animal food is from 160° to 
180°. When maintained for any length of Lime 
at the teraiieratnre of boiling or ‘ sininiering ’ 
water, it is spoiled. To prove this, take a beefsteak 
and cut it in half. Place one half in water in a 
common saucepan, and boil or ‘ simmer ’ it for half 
an hour or more. Place the otlier half in water in 
an open-mouthed jar (such as a gallipot), and 
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jilace the jar in a sauce^iaii of -water so that only 
tiie outer -vvater shall boil ; cook it thus, and com- 
pare with the first. At a continued temperature 
of 212° not only does the allramen become 
toughened, hut tlie gelatin also becomes dehy- 
drated, hardened, and indigestible. All stewing 
operations should, therefore, he conducted at 30“ 
or 40° below the boiling-point, AVhen the ex- 
posure to a higher temperature is hut for a short 
period, little or no misehief is done. This is the 
ease in frying and grilling of animal food. Tliese 
opei-ations shouhl always be rapidly conducted. 

Besides the aljore-named constituents of animal 
and vegetable food, there are the .saline juices 
iieoessary for supplying the .saline con.stitiients of 
the blood, and upon which the flavour of food largely 
depends. These are not altered by cookery, but 
are too frequently Eacrilieed. Potatoe.s, for e.xainple, 
contain a certain proportion of potash Halts. The 
writer has examined the -water in -\vhich potatoes 
have been cooked and that -which is condensed 
when they are steamed, and finds that if the 
potatoes are peeled, a large proportion of the salts 
pass into the water. If they are cooked ‘ in their 
jackets,’ much less is lost; hut when baked or fried, 
all is retained. The complete letention of the 
juices is one of the reasons wliy roasted and grilled 
meat has more ihivour than that which is cooked in 
water. 

The changes -wliich cookery ell'ects on fat appear 
to consist in partial dissociation of its lU'Oxnnate 
elements. It is composed of a fatty acid com- 
bined with glycerine. These are partially separ- 
ated by heat. 

Another constituent of both animal and vegetable 
food is casein. It does not exist in the flesh of 
animals, but is an important component of milk ; 
is the solid basis of the curd which is separated by 
the action of rennet or acids ( see Casein ). It also 
e.xists in peas, liaatrs, and other seeds of leguminous 
plants. It is highly nutritious. There are two 
forms of casein— the soluble and insoluble. It is 
soluble as it exists in milk, but insoluble after 
precipitatiou _ by acids or_ renuet, as in making 
cheese. An infant that digests the casein of milk 
cannot digest ib after separation as cheese. 

Tlie writer has succeeded in partially reconvert- 
ing the insoluble to the soluble form by addiim 
bicarbonate of potash in the proportion of ith to ^d 
of an ounce to 1 lb. of cheese ; the pota.sh tlis, solved 
in about a tencupfiil of water, and the cheese, 
grated or sliced, added to the solution, which is 
boiled until the cheese dis, solves, forming a custard- 
like result. This may he added to oatmeal 
porridge and a multitude of other preparations. 
The theory upon which this method of treating 
■cheese was founded is, that the curding of milk is 
due to the combination of an acid with the natui-al 
alkali of the soluble casein, ohietly consisting of 
potash. The artillcial addition in the proportion 
named not only renders the cheese more digest- 
ible, but restores the saline constituent of the 
■original milk, which in the course of clieese- 
making, passed into the wliey. The importance 
of thus rendering cheese more digestible, and sup- 
plying its saline dietetic deficiency, will he under- 
stood by tlie fact that 20 lb. of chee.se contain 
as much nutriment as a sheep weighing more than 
60 lb. Lean beef and mutton contain from 72J to 
734 per cent, of water, cheese about 30 per cent, 
and no bone. Cheese may be stored and earned 
almost as easily as coal. 

A multitude of cookery books exist, too many to 
name. These consist mainly of instnictions_ in 
the preparation of particular dishes, The pliilo- 
sophy of cookery has a veiy limited literature. 
In tlie third, sixth, and tenth essays of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford (1796), The Chemis- 


try of Cookery, by W. Mattieu Williams (1885), 
and Cantor Lectures on The Scientific Basis of 
Cookery, by the same author, the subject 13 
treated as a branch of applied science. Count 
Ilumford’s essays also indmle hi.s remarkable 
achievemonts in economic feeding of the poor in 
Munich, and his improvements of cooking appa- 
ratus. Of late, much more attention has been 
bestowed on cookery in Great Britain, and the 
board-schools in the principal towns now make 
provision for instnictmg their girl pupils in this 
important subject. The processes of roasting, 
stewing, &c. will be treated under their respective 
titles. See also Diet, Dioestion, and the articles 
on BMi.L.vr-SAV.uiiN and SovER. 

Cook Islands, othei wise known as the Hervey 
Archipelago, lie about midway between the Society 
ami Navigator group.s, near 20° S. lat., and 158° W. 
long., and are some volcanic, some coralline. The 
priricipa,! momber.s of the cluster are Mangaia, 
Atiou, and Karatonga, The natives, mainly of the 
hi-own Polyne.sian stock, are about 10,000 in all, of 
whom 6000 are in Raratong.a, which is mountainous 
hut fertile. Formerly cauiiihals, they are now all 
Christian.s, and dress after tlie European fashion. 
The ibland,s were annexed by Britain m 1888, 

Cook, Mount, the highe.st peak of Australasia, 
is one of the Southern Alps near the centre of the 
range, on the western side of the South Island of 
Now Zealand. It is 12,349 feet high, is covered 
with perpetual snow (tlie snow-line being 3300 feet 
lower tlian hi Switzerland), is diilicult of access, 
and was scaled for tlie Ihst time by the Rev, \V. S. 
Green on 2d March 1882. 

Cookstown, a town in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
53 miles W. of Be)fa.st by rail, with mauufaotiu’es 
of linen, and bleaoh--ivorks. Pop. 3870. 

Cook Strait, discovered by Captain Cook on 
his first voyage, separates the north and south 
islands of the New Eenland group, and varies from 
20 to 80 miles in width. 

Cooktown, on the extreme north of Queens- 
land, 1050 miles NW. of Brisbane, already one of 
the chief ports of the colony, though only founded 
in 1873. It is built along about 14 mile of the 
southern hank of the Endeavour River, and is 
almost environed by hills. There are already 
liaudsome hanks, schools, and public buildings. 
Pop. 5000. Near there are gold-diggings and tin- 
mines, pearl-lisheries, and fi8herie,s of trepang. 
Here Cook landed in the Emleavow for repairs m 
1770. 

Cooler. See Beek, Refeigekatoe. 

Coolies (Hind, kdli, ‘labourer’), Indian and 
Chinese labourers who emigrate to foreign lands, 
whether at their own charge, thim becoming free 
competitors in the open lahour market, _ or at the 
expense of the foreigner whom they bind them- 
selves by contract to serve for a fixed term of yeans. 
This definition does not quite cover the whole mse 
of the word. Labourers who migrate from one jiart 
of India to another, as for instance from Bengal to 
Assam, are called coolies. The European and 
American residents in the treaty ports of China 
give the same name to the lower class of Chinese 
labourers in their service. 

The natives of India having a strong repugnance 
to crossing the ocean, free coolie emigration is 
almost entirely Chinese. Although until recent 
years eniigi'ati'on from China was illegal, and the 
strong ties of family affection, tlie love of country, 
and ancestral worship, made it unpopular, the 
pressure of population produced a continual out- 
flow during the last and the present century, 
cliielly from the provinces of Fuh-ltien and Kwang- 
tung. The emigrants swaniied over the arclii- 
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pelaffo, scttleJ l)y tliousandt. and tens of tlionsanila 
in Java and in tlie Straits Settlements, and 
tlireaten eveiitiially to displace the natives in Slam 
and the Malay Peninsula. Tlie discoveiT pf gold 
attracted large nunihois of Chinese to California 
and Au-straliii, Tlie first railway across the Eocky 
Mountains was partly made hy Chinese lahomy and 
M, Lesseps invites their help for Uie exeavatiou 
of the Panama Canal. In spite of his utility, the 
coolie has haeoiiie an intolerahle olfeuce to the 
■working-classes of America and Australia. Ha is 
accused of gamhling, opinui-ainnldng, and immoral- 
ity ; hat the head and front of his offending is his 
■u'ui'king for low rvamia, and lowerhig the market 
value of labour. In 1881 the United States 
negotiated a treaty ivith China, hy which restrie- 
tioii of Cliinese immigration was secured to the 
States in return for Americiin prohibition of the 
opium trade on the coast of China. Another treaty 
between tlie two iinwers in 1888, prohibiting the 
eiitiy of Cluneae lahonveia into the United States 
for a perioil of twenty yenis, has been refused 
ratification hy the Peking government. In British 
colonies tlie attempt has been made to e.vclnde 
tlie ohnoxioii-s coolie hy the imposition of a poll- 
tax. The legislature of British Cohimhia passed 
ail act in 1881, by wliich every Chinaman was 
obliged to take out a license, and pay a fee of 
JIO. A Cliineso, named Whig Chong, refused to 
pay the fee on the gimiiul that the act was imcon- 
atitutianal, and an mfraotion of the existing treaties 
between Great liritaiii and China. A jnclgo of 
the Supremo Coui't of the colony decided in 
Whig Chong’s favuiir, and though the colonial 
goveinmont initiated an appeal to the Privy- 
ooiiiioil, they failed to prosecute it ; so_ the aet 
became a dead letter, In Australia, similar acts, 
though quietly submitted to, failed to aecnve the 
desired oiid, Chiiieae immigiunts continuing to 
arrive, in spite of tlie lieavy poll-tax ol £10 a 
liead. In 1888 tlie New South Mhales legislature 
]iassQcl an act to proliibit the lauding of Chincso 
immigrants j hut this case also the law-courts 
decided against the legislature. At a eonforence 
of ilelogatos from the governments of all the 
Australian colonies, it was unaninionaly apeed to 
eiuleavonr to secure the oxoliision of tlie Chinese, 
thvougli the negotiation of a now treaty between 
the Bi'ilisli and Cliiuoso governments. Tlio exist- 
ing treaties which promise protection to the Cliinese 
immigi-ant are the Treaty of Nanking (1842), tlio 
Treaty of Tientsin (ISiiS), and tlie Convention of 
Peking (1800 ), 

The coolie in the United States and in some 
British colonies is an iruinvilcd and unwelcome 
visitant. At the same time his sorvicea have been 
e.agevly sought in otlior colonies, tho "overnnionts 
and plantei'B of wliich have lioine all tlie expenses 
of Ills passage, p.aid him a small ailvance, and in 
adilitioii paid head-money to the agent who obtained 
him. To leconp this expenditure, tho planter re- 
quired the coolie to hind liimself to serve for n term 
of yours at a fixed rate of wages. Coolies thus 
indentured occupy a similar position to apprentices, 
Boldiovs, and Rnilors. Theoretically the system is 
quite justifiable, hut practically it has shown 
itself liable to tlie grossest abuse. The dark story 
of coolie emigration to Peru and Culm, carried on 
from Macao ( q.v.), rivals in atrocity the honois of 
the slave-trade and slavery. Tills branch of the 
coolie tralllc was hroiijiht to an end in 1873 hy an 
enactment of the Chinese government, requiring 
that ill the oontraet a ciaime should be inserted 
securing to the coolie a free passage home at tlie 
e.xpiration of liia term. The planters were not 
willing to incur this obligation ; and coolie emigra- 
tion from Cliineae porta ceased. During the years 
between 1847 and 1873, there was a fearful loss of 


life, some jierisliing on sliipljoard in vain attempts 
to recover their liberty, otliens dying of ill-tieatniunt 
or disease, or hy suicide. The only redeeming 
feature in this sad Imsiuess was that some time or 
other it came to an end. The slave was a slave 
until deatli : the coolie could look forwaid to tlie 
end of his contract, In 1878 Consul-general Cowper 
reported to Lord Salislini-y that out of 116,267 
coolies actually landed in Havana, about 50,000 
were then in CiiLa. 

Coolie emigration under contract to British and 
French colonies is mainly Indian, witli a small per- 
centage of Chinese in its raiilm. Botli the Indian 
and the colonial legislatures have taken great 
pains to pi event abuse of the system, and with 
conaitlei'able 6ucce,ss, although there is evidence 
that constant watclifnlness is neee,ssary. Every 
step of the process, from the first solicitation of the 
lahonrer, until tlie .ship carries him out of port, is 
regulated hy the Indian govorniiient. The agents 
who collect the coolies, the depSts where they are 
lodged, the contracts they sijjn, the sliips in wliich 
they embark, are in&iiectud, licensed, .su])ervised by 
goverimient. Pi'otectoi'.s of emigrants aie appointed 
in Calcutta, Miulras, and Bomb, ay, from which 
piorts only the emigratinn is lawful. In like man- 
ner the colonial govorniiients have enacted regiila- 
tioiw anil appointed piotoctors, to secure to the 
coolie limilatioii of Jiis task, aiifiiciont fond, suitable 
lodging, and medical cave in siekiieas. Tlie imperial 
(rovemmeut liiia intervened by coiivontious entered 
into with foreign govenmients, willi France in 1861, 
with tlie Netherlands in 1870,^ to secure the fait 
tieatment of the coolie in foieigii colonies. That 
all this legislation is neitlior iinneoe.SMary nor un- 
fruitful is proved by the case of Kiiiinion, In 1880 
M. Eoiigon reported to the French govunimeiittliat 
the coolies in this island ‘ wove liadly clothed, badly 
fed, badly ]iaid, and badly cared for W’heii biok.' 
Tlie Indian govermneiit loeeiving similar roiiorts, 
put in force a provision of the Emigration Aet, and 
prohibited cnuguitioii to Eiiuniuii, The British 
eoiwnl at Cayenne reported that the coolies in 
Fienoli Guiana snUeiuil ‘ barharoua and inliuniau 
treatment;’ and in 1S7C omigratiou to that colony 
was stopjiod. According to the Indian Emigr.ation 
Aet of 1883. at present in force, oiiiigratioii mulur 
contract is lawful to the following placoB ; Britiali 
colonies— Mauvitiu,S| Jamaica, Bntiah Guiana, 
Trinidad, St Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent, Natal, 
St Kitts, and Fiji ; Fveiicli colonies— Martinique, 
Guadeloupe ; also to Dutch Guiana, and the Danish 
island, St Croix. In 1880 the Jauiaiea governniciit 
suspended iiimiigratiim from China and India to 
that colony. In Trinidad the coolies, about 55,000, 
M-e one-thiid of the p(qiulalion. They are naually 
well fed, not overworked, and are well treated in 
Bickiieas. A large piniiortion elect to remain in 
Trinidad wlien they are entitled to a passage back 
to India ; and of those who go, a largo number take 
8um.s of money with them, and not a few, having 
gone back to India, rotiirn again to Triiiidaih 
Some coolies, too, remain on particular Ohlatos for 
many ycnis. Occasional case.s of iiriiistice or ill- 
tvaatment no doubt occur, but on the whole the 
coolie is well used (Governor Noiman’t, report, 
1885). On tho other hand, tliere are unfavonrahle 
repnits from Mauritius, where the Indian eooliea 
nvimbav in nninil lignvea 150,000. There aio about 
25,000 in Natal, 13,000 in Jamaica, and 70,000 in 
the Frencli colonics, 

Coolie contract labour in India is rognlated hy 
the Inland F.migralion Act of 1882, wliich relates 
to 'emigration from other parts of India to the 
lahnur district of Bengal and Assam.’ Its pro- 
visions ere similar to tliose ol the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1883. Evei-y poa&ihle precaution wliich a 
government can take appears t'o have been taken ; 
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nevertheless complaints of unfair and even cruel 
treatment of the coolies are heard from time to 
time. The coolie traffic hetween the southern ports 
of India and Ceylon is constant and mutually 
advantageou.s j about 70,000 go from India every 
year, of whom three-fourths return, and the rest 
settle in the island. 

The islands of the Pacific have been the scene of 
a so-called labour trade, in respect to which Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, governor of Queensland, wrote in 
ISSl : ‘I have never concealed niy opinion of the 
traffic in Polynesian savages, and I feel assured 
that scandals exist which do not reacli tlie public. 
. . . I liavehad many years’ experience in the West 
African slave-trade and the Chinese coolie-trade, 
and I cannot divest myself of grave fears that the 
Polynesian lahonr-tiade partakea of many of the 
evils of both.' A Eoyal Commission of Inquiry 
was appointed in 1SS4 ; the existence of kidnapping 
was proved; and 404 Iddna]>ped islanders (called 
‘ Kanakas ’) were restored to tlioir homes. 

The literature of this .subject consists oliiefly of parlia- 
mentary pa23era and govermuent reports. he.sides tliose 
referred to above, the following may be named: Corre- 
spondence, Papers, or I’cporta on tlie Macao Coolie Trade 
(1871 to 1.875) ; on Coolie Emigration ftom IncUa(1874); 
on the CooUea in Assam (1807), in Surinam (1877), in 
Trinidad (1885) ; on Coolie Importation from India to 
French Guiana (1873); and on Chinese Immigration into 
the Austrahisian Colonies (1888). T/te IFcst IndUa and 
Spatiish Main, by A. 'Trollope (1860); The Coolie; his 
Riyhts and TVronys, by E. donkina (1871); In Quest oi 
Coolies, by J. L. A. Hope (1872); Gharloa Kmgaley’s At 
last (1872), and Chm-ohyard’s Bhickhinliwj in Southern 
Seas (18S8), may he consulted. 

€ooina8Sic, the capital of the kingdom of 
Ashanti, "VVestern Africa, is situated about 120 
miles NNW. of Cape Coast Castle. It occupies 
the side of a lockyliill, and is about four miles in 
circuit. The walls of the houses are mostly formed 
of stakes and wattle-work, the interstices being 
filled up with clay ; the roofs are of palm-leaves. 
The king's palace was burned by Wolseley in 1874, 
hut has been i ehuilt ( see Ashanti ). Pop.'atafced by 
natives to be 100,000 ; hut other reports, including 
observations during the war, say 20,000. See 
Eeade’s Coonumio (1870). 

Cooi)er, Ashley. See Sii.rrTESBUEY. 

€ooi»er) Sie Astley, sui-gcon, was horn, a 
clergyman's son, at Brooke Hall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1768. In his seventeenth year he went 
to London, and hecaine a pupil of Mr Cline, one of 
the most rroted surgeons of Iris day. He devoted 
himself with ardour to his ywfession, and was 
a eonstarrt attender at the drssecting-roouis, and 
also at the lectures of the famous John Hunter. 
In 1789 he was appointed deirroiistrator of anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital ; and two years after he 
assisted in the lectures on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1793 he was appointed lecturer on anatomy at the 
College of Srrrgoons, in 1800 surgeon to Guy’s Hospi- 
tal; and in 1313 professor of Coirrparative Anatoirry 
in the College of Surgeons. Mearrwhile, Cooper had 
been enriching medical literature by various con- 
tributions. An essay on tire effects resulting front 
the dcstruetion of the membrana tympemi gained 
him, in 1802, the Copley medal of the Koyal Society, 
of which lie was elected a fellow three years after- 
wards. In 1804-7 ajrpeared his great work on 
Hernia, with life-size illustrations, a contrihution 
of the rrtmost value to medical science, though in 
a neouniary point of view it proved very unprolit- 
ahle to himself. The practical part of bis profession 
was not neglected during this time. He was tho 
first to attempt the tying of the carotid artery, an 
attempt which, though unsuccessful in liis hands, 
has since proved effectual in the hands of other 
practitiorrers. His' annual income, which in the 


fifth year of his practice only amounted to f 100, 
had in 1813 risen to the enormous sum of £21,000. 
In 1817 he tried wliat ha.s been considered the 
boldest experiment ever attempted in surgeiy, the 
tying of the aorta, which did not lU'Ove successful. 
In 1820 Cooper removed a tumour from the head 
of George iV., who conferred a baronetcy upon 
him some six months after. In 1827 he was 
elected President of tho College of Surgeon.s, iir 
1828 became seigeant-surgeon to the king, and in 
1830 was made vice-president of the Royal Society. 
Other honours flowed in upon him. He was made 
a member of the French Institute, and correspond- 
ing member of tire Pioyal Academy of Sciences, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and .an LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
Ever busy with his pcir as with his knife, he in 
1822 published a great work on Dislocations and 
Fraciures. His treatise on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of tho Breast (1829-40) was characterised 
by all the care, re.seareh, and oirginality which dis- 
tingnisliecl liis previous wniks ; so likewise was Iris 
Anatomy of the Thymus Gland ( 1832). Cooper died 
12threl>iuaiy 1841, <aird was huiied hi the chajiel of 
Guy’s Hospital. A colossal statue to his memory 
is erected rn St Paul’s Cathedral, London. As a 
teacher. Cooper possessed the faculty of communi- 
cating knowedge hr a manner at once easy and 
agreeable; and he elevated medical surgeiy, the 
operations of which before his time had been de- 
sciihed as a series of ‘frightful alternatives, or 
hazardous compromises,’ into a science. See his 
Life (2 vols. 1843). 

Cooper, James Fenimore, an American novel- 
ist, was horir at Burlington, New Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a man of copjrisiit isbi in u s, 
wealth and Feder.alist memlier of sy j. n Liprinnitt 
congress, was of Quaker descent. Comrimy. 

In 1790 the family removed to C’oopeistown, New 
York, then in a wild frontier region of great natural 
beauty. Cooper entered Yale College iii 1802, a boy 
of thirteen. After remaining there three years, he 
was dismissed for some minor act of alleged mis- 
conduct. In 1806 he shqqied as a common sailor, 
and in 1808 entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He io,se to the rank of a lieutenant, but in 1811 
resigned his commission, and married Susan, a sister 
of Bishop He Laiicey of New York. His first novel, 
Freeaviion (1819), was a failure; and the thirty- 
two tales which followed it rvere of extremely 
irnequal quality. Anrong those which had signal 
merit we may name The Spy (1821), The Pilot 
(1823), The Lust of the Mohicans TheFrairie 

(1826), The Bed Mover (1831), The Bravo (1831), 
'The Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Wiug-andAViny (1842), and 
Saianstoe (1845). His other Avritings include a 
moritorious Naval History of the United States 
(1839; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives ofDistm- 
guished American Naval Officers (1846), His 
Avorka of lictioir have long enjoyed great popu- 
larity ; and his best prodirctiona, in spite of con- 
spicuous faults, Avell deserve all the lavour they 
have received. His sen-tales and stories of frontier- 
life are in all respects his best. Cooper’s descrijitive 
talents were of very higlr order ; and some of his 
characters, such as ‘Natty Burapo,’ ‘Long Tom 
Coffin,’ ‘Biich,’ ‘The Big Serpeirt,’ and especially 
‘Leatlrer-Stocking,’are draAvnAvith asimrclr strength 
and life as almost any in the Avhole range of fiction. 
The peace of many of tire later years of his life Avas 
much disturbed by literary and neAVspaper contro- 
versies and actions for libel, in nearly all of AA'hiclr 
he was successful. He conducted his oAvn laAvsuits, 
and usually pleaded his oavu oases Avith admirable 
tact and ability. One good result of these suits 
was to put upon tho nBAvspaper press of his OAvn 
time and country sotrre degree of restraint from the 
scandalously savage and virulent freedom of speech 
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■iA'liicli then prevailed. On either feicle of the 
Atlantic Cooper’s own severity of language won him 
no small amount of personal unpopularity ; yet no 
man loved his own country hettor than he; and 
his high regard for the nobler side of the English 
character, and his appreciation of the grand achieve- 
ments of British history, found frequent expression 
in his writing.^. The.se writings, other than the 
best of his novels, contained much to excite 
oppo.sition, and they brought upon him, not alto- 
gether undeservedly, the reputation of being a 
proud, contentious, and somewhat wrong-headed 
man; yet there was in his real character much 
sweetness, as well as great strength, purity and 
dignity, and unqualified honesty. His pride was 
largo, but it was not mixed with personal vanity. 
It has been well said that his faults wore those of 
temper and judgment, rather than of character. 
He died at Cooperstown, September 14, 1851. 
The heat biography is by Lounsbury ( 1882). 

Cooi>er, PiSTER, mantifaoturer and philan- 
thropist, born at New York, 12th February 1791, 
assisted his father in hi.s successive occupations of 
hatter, brewoi-, and briekmakor, and served an 
apprenticeship to a carriage-builder, 1808-12, He 
next made independent ventures as a machinist, 
cabinetmaker, and grocer, and established a glue 
factory on Long Island. He erected large iron- 
■svorks in Baltimore in 1828, and in 18,10 constructed 
there, from his own designs, the first locomotive 
engine ever built in Ainorioa. He afterwards 
built an iron-wire factory in Now York, and 
large blast-furnaoes in Peniisylvaida ; and he 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
workmg-olasses with educational advantages, of 
whioh lie hinisolf had enjoyed so few, he erected 
and endowed the Cooper Union { 18,54-69 ), one of 
the most useful institutions in Now York, where 
free lectures, reading-room, art oolleotiona, and 
technioal schools have been provided. In 1876 
ha received the Independent nomination for presi- 
dent. He died in New York, 4tli April 1883. See 
Life by Mrs Carter { 1889). 

Cooper, Thomas, the Cliartist poet, horn at 
Leicester in 1805, wa.s apprenticed to a shoemaker 
at Gainshorougli, taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Frencli, and became a solioolmastcr 
at twcnty-tliree, and at tlie samo time a local 
Methodist preacher. After reporting for some of 
the newspapers in tlie Midlands, lie uccanie leader 
of the Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was an 
active editor of tracts. He lectured in tlie Potteries 
during the riots in August 1842, was arrested on a 
cliarge of eonspiracy and sedition, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in Stafford gaol. Here he 
wrote Tho Purgatory of Suicides, a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Saws ami Modem 
Instances, a series of tales, which were both pub- 
lished in 1845. Next year appeared his Baron’s 
Yule Feast, a Christmas lihynic, and a series of 
papers headed ‘ Condition of the People of England ’ 
in Douglas Jcrrold’s Newspaper. _ In 1848 he began 
to Iceturo on hi.story and politics in London, and 
set up the Plain Speaker and Cooper’s Journal, two 
short-lived penny weeklies. lie published two 
novels, Alderman Ralph (1863), and The Family 
Feud ( 1864), and about the end of 1855 relinquished 
the sceptical opinions he had held since his imprison- 
ment, and became an active lecturer on Christian 
evidences. In 1867 a mimher of liis friends pur- 
chased for him and his wife an annuity of £100. 
Cooper published his Autobiography in 1872, and 
an edition of his Poetical Works in 1878, 

Cooperage, the art of making vessels of 
pieces of wood bound together by hoops. It is a 
very ancient art, such vessels having been in use 


among the Homans at the period of the Christian 
era. '1116 upright pieces forming the sides of a ban-el 
or cask, or other cooper’s work, are called staves; and 
as casks are usually larger in the middle tluan at the 
top and bottom, this swelliiijr, callod the belly or 
bulge, is formed by skilfully shaping each stave so 
that it shall form part of the required double conoid, 
and that, when all are built and hooped together, 
their edges shall coincide perfectly ; for thi.s purpose 
each stave is made broadest in the middle, and 
narrowed down in a curved line towards each end, 
A skilful cooper can work this curve so acourately, 
that no further fitting or alteration shall he needed 
when the staves are put together. The staves are 
made to meet at then- inner edges, and by driving 
tho hoop,s very hard, the inner jiart is compressed 
until the sliglit gaping outside is closed, and thus 
.slight inaccuracies of fitting are remedied. 

There are several hrauches of cooi)erage. The wet 
or tight cooper makes vessels for holding liquids. 
The dry cooper docs inferior work, such as barrels 
for containing dry goods, where an inferior degree of 
accuracy is sullicient. Tho ivhite cooper makes 
churns, pails, &c., which for the most part ha\-e 
straight sides. 

The liest work is made of oak, ivliich nm.st he 
thoroughly dried before being put together. In 
w.arm countries, tlie drying of the sun is sufficient, 
and casks are therefore mounted in .summer only ; 
hut in Britain, artificial drying is commonly resorted 
to. The hoops are hammered down from tlie narrow 
to the wide part of tho cask, by means of a mallet 
striking a piece of wood held against the hoop. 
Iron liooiis are Bonietiiiies put on liot, in order that 
tlieiv contraction on cooling may hind the work 
together. Mo.st ingeniously construoted niaoliiuery 
is now generally used in bari-el-niakiiig. 

Cooperage, on the North Sea, is that de- 
moralising system of .selling or bartering strong 
drink, tobacco, or other articles, to fishermen or 
sailors, from Iliiteli or other foreign vessels called 
copers (Ger. kaufen, Dut. kopon). They osten- 
sibly cruise with tho English llshing-fioets to sell 
foreign tohaeco on which no duty has been paid, 
and what on shore ivould cost four sliillings per 
pound is sold for eighteeniieneo. 'I'lie trade began 
more than fifty years ago by foreign vessels from 
Dutch ports trading with English smacksmen in 
articles of clothing, which grow into tho more profit- 
aide barter and sale of tobacco and spirits. An 
English .smack, until the inBui-.anee company 
refused to insure her, has been known to take out 
£500 worth of gi-og and tobacco, and clear another 
£600 in two inontlis in the trallio. 'To oouiiter- 
aot the evils of tho system, Mr E. J. Mather, 
in 1882, started a inis.sion for the deep-sea 
fishermen, which in 1888 had at oolliuiand eight 
mission ships, stored with good literature, woollen 
clothing, tobacco, and medicine, and a stall of 
twelve clergymen as honorary chaplains. Tlie 
Customs Comraissionei-s refused the necessary 
concessions for the sale of tobacco at a cheap 
rate in 1885, hut granted the same in 1887, and 
now the ordinary drawings of a voyage may bo 
£100 for tobacco. 'The Queen heeame the i)ali-on 
of the mission, and it is duly registered hy_ the 
Board of Trade. As a result of an international 
conference at the Hague between the six fishing 
powei-s, a convention was signed in 1887, one of 
the provisions of which contemplated tlie absolute 
pvoluhiUon of the sale or barter of spirits on the 
North Sea. 'The North Sea Fisheries Bill (1888) 
gave ellcct {as far as Gre.at Britain is concerned) 
to the recommendation of the convention. Tho 
sale of spirits to fishermen and others on hoard 
fishing-vessels is prohibited ; fishermen are for- 
bidden to buy spirits at sea ; the exchange or barter 
for spirits of any article, especially the fish caught, 
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nets, or f’ear of tlie fisluug-boat, is also jiro- 
liibited. Vessels trading in provisions, &e. must 
be licensed, and penalties from £10 to £50 are 
exigible for offences against the convention. See 
E. J. Mather’s Nor’urd of the Dogger ( 1887). 

Co-opcriltioil, In the social and economic 
sense of the word, co-operation generally means the 
association of work-people for the management of 
their own industrial interests, in store, workshop, or 
other undertaking, and the equitable distribution 
of profits among those who earn them. In Great 
Eritain it has succeeded best in distribution, that 
is, in tlie form of co-opierative stores for the 
supply’ of the domestic wants of the workmen’.s 
faniilie.sj in Germany and Italy it has flourislied 
chiefly under the form of people’s banks, for furnish- 
ing mutual credit to workmen and also small trades- 
men. Co-operative production has not yet made 
corresponding progress. Tlie co-operative movement 
acquired vitality witli the foundation of the Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers in 1844. Before 
that date there had been instances of co-operative 
industry among English iiiiners. New England 
fisher men, and the Greek sailors of the Levant. In 
Great Britain there exist even yet co-operative 
societies, wliicli were founded prior to 1844 ; one at 
Govan, said to have been established in 1777, and 
another at Hull, started in 1795. The earliest in 
England, however, was that founded in 1794 at 
Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, by Shutc Baviington, 
Bishop of Diirliaiii. During tlie Owenite agitation 
from 1820 to 1845, the inovemeiit began to assume 
national importance, luiiidreds of societies rising up, 
which for the moat part rapidly disappeared. By 
general consent it is agreed tliab the movement 
took practical and permanent form with the Roch- 
dale Pioneers (1844), The founders were twenty- 
eight weavers, nearly all of whom were socialists 
of the Owen school and Chartists ; and their original 
capital ivas £28, painfully oolleoted by subscriptions 
of twopence, afterwards raised to threepence a 
week. With this capital they opened a store for 
supplying themselves with pfovisions, but at first 
they liad only four articios to sell— flour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal . Th eir success, which was steady 
and rapid, was chiefly due to their device of limit- 
ing interest on sliares to 5 per cent, and dividing 
profits among members in proportion to their pur- 
chases. By 1857 they had a uiemhersliip of 1850, a 
capital of £15,000, and annual sales to the amount 
of £80,000. Tlieir society, its organisation and 
methods of condueting business, became a model 
to the working-men in the north and centre of 
England, as also in Scotland. In this way the 
movement rapidly spread, and the societies are 
now over 1400 in number, with nearly a million 
menihers. In 1864 the Wliole.sale Society for the 
supply of commodities to the various stores was 
established at Manchester, and a second at Glasgow 
in 1869 j hut the two work in liarrnony, and may 
he considered as one institution. In 1871 the 
Co-operative News was started as the organ of 
the co-operators. Since 1869 national congresses 
of co-operative societies have been lield every 
year in one or other of the large towns of 
Groat Britain. Tliese may be regarded as the 
animal parliaments of co-operators. The efforts 
after organisation culminated in the consolidation 
of the Co-operative Union with a regular constitu- 
tion drawn up in 1873. Subject to the oongi-ess, 
the Union is governed by a United Board of twelve 
menihers, representing the six sections into which 
the union is divided. The sectional boards have 
monthly meetings of their own. The Central Co- 
operative Board, consisting of all the menihers 
representing the six sections, comes together for 
business only at meetinm of congress. 

Having thus sketched the general development 


of English co-operation, we shall now more speci- 
fically indicate the lules and organisation of the 
societies. Any one may become a member on 
paying an entrance fee of one shilling, and 
menibei's may pay up tlieir shares at the rate 
of threepence a week. Sliares are usually one 
liound eacli, and one or two of these shares, trans- 
ferable but not withdrawable, constitutes all 
the capital a member is required to bold. ’The 
other share capital that a member may hold is 
withdrawable. The interest on capital is limited 
to 5 per cent. Goods are sold at the prices current 
among respectable shopkeepers in the neighbour- 
hood, and after paying expenses the nett profits 
are distributed quarterly among the menihers in 
proportion to tlieir purchases. Tliuse dividends 
may be allowed to accumulate in the store, hut 
no member is permitted by law to hold more than 
£200. The general rule is that payments be made 
in ready money, a system to winch co-operation 
largely owes its success, but which is not yet uni- 
vei-snl. At the congress of 1888 complaints were 
made that the credit system ia to some extent per- 
mitted. Irrespective of the amount of his invest- 
ments, each member lias only one vote. The iiieiii- 
bers elect a committee for the management of the 
basines-s. The committees have frequent meet- 
ings, and control the employees of the store. Tlie 
members themselves hold quarterly and in many 
cases nioutbly meetings. The Wlmlesale Society 
is a federation of retail societies, which have to take 
up share.s, and they participate in the management 
in proqiortion to their memuorship. The Wholesale 
is a large and gi'owing organisation for tlie supply of 
goods to the vaiioiis societies composing it, with 
purchasing and forwarding depots not only in 
England and Ireland, hut in New York, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Calais, and Rouen, It owns five 
steamships, which ply between England and the 
Continent. It has also extensive productive works, 
as boot and shoe factories at Leicester, soap-works 
at Durham, woolleii-olotli works at Batlejq &e, 
Besides the productive works thus conducted by 
the Wholesale Society, there are a number of 
societies for production alone, societies for working 
corn-mills, and a miinber of retail societies which 
cany on corn-mills and various branches of domes- 
tic production. The annual /ii'orfncti'oji by societies 
adhering to the Co-operative Union may probably 
he estimated at about £5,000,000. In addition to 
the societies already mentioned, there is a co-oper- 
ative fire and life insurance society, and the Co- 
operative News Society, started in 1871 for carry- 
ing on the organ of the co-opevatovs. It should 
also he mentioned that the societies spend con- 
siderable sums in education. 

Statistics of English Co-operation, taken from 
the report of the Co-operative Congress for 1888 ; 
Connected with the Co-operative Union, were (in 
1887) 1432 societies, with a memhership of 94.5,619, 
a share capital of £10,012,048, and sales to the 
amount of £34,189,715, on which profits to the 
amount of £3,193,178 were made. In these figures, 
however, are included tlie returns of three Civil 
tService associations, which have joined the Co- 
operative Union. In 1888 the weekly circulation 
of tlie Co-operative News was 35,800. The above 
statistics show that nearly 1,000,000 families, or 
about one-si.xtIi of the population of Great Britain 
have their wants in whole or in part suqiplied 
through co-operative stores. 

Co-operation in England is thus already one of 
the established institutions of the country, the 
importance of which has been recognised alike by 
statesmen and economists. Though essentially a 
workmen’s movement, it should he said that it 
owes much to the enlightened and philanthroqiic 
guidance of men of other classes, to Robert Owen, 
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Mam-ice, and Kiiighley. Messrs, Neale, Holyouke, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and the Marijuis of Ripon liave 
also powerfully aided in promoting it. 

In the United States of America co-operation 
has not made such progress as might have keen 
expected from tlie cneigy and spirit of initiative 
prevalent among the people. Though co-operation 
had previously exi.sted among the ii-shermen of 
New England,'’ tlie Brook Farm (q.v.) e.xperiment 
may be regauled ns the starting-point of the 
movement. Co-opeiative business in New Eng- 
land in 1886 reached the following ligures ; In dis- 
tribution, £400,000 ; productive co-operation, exclu- 
sive of dailies or creameries, .£170,000 ; creameries, 
£100,000; hanks, £700, 000— in all, about £1,400,000. 
In Philadelphia, co-operative building societie.s liave 
provided the workmen with from 80,000 to 100,000 
homes. The same form of co-operation flourishes 
in other parts of tlie country. A notable and 
thoroughly successful effort in productive co- 
operation has hoen made in the cuepering trade 
at Minneapolis since 1874. In 1882 the students 
of the uiiii'ersity of Harvard formed a co- 
operative society for supplying themselves with 
books, stationery, and oilier articles. The move- 
niont has been a success, and has been imitated 
by the universities of Yale and Mioliigan. The 
general result, however, of a study of co-operation 
in America is that while the e.xperinieiits have 
been numerous, vniiod, and in many cases success- 
ful, its inlluenoe has been on a limited scale. 
The rewards offered to every kind of exceptional 
capacity in private enterprise are so enormous, the 
scope for the development of individual energy in 
all directions is still so great, that the workmen 
Irave not yet vyidoly realised the necessity for 
industrial association among tliemselves. Many 
important firms liave, however, suooo.ssfully intro- 
duced the system of shaiiiig profits witli their 
work-people. Complaints are made that the laws 
of some of the states do not offer reasonable facili- 
ties for the formation of co-operative societies. 

In France the industrial iiartnersliii) system, by 
which the capitalist gives his workmen a share in 
his profits, has made greater progress than the 
co-operative niovemont properly so called. At 
tlie revolution of 1848 the government g.ave some 
scanty subsidies to co-operative production, hut 
only a few of the societies prospered. Even yet co- 
operative stores, co-operative banks, and societies 
for co-operative prodnotioii have only had a limited 
success. See riiom'-SHAiUNU. 

In Germany co-operation has nourished greatly 
in the form of people’s hanks. These originated in 
1849 under the auspices of Schulze-Delitzach, at the 
little town of Delitzsch in Saxony. In 1885 there 
wore 3822 societies belonging to the Soliulze- 
Delitz.scli system, of wliicli 1066 were credit 
societies, 678 for distribution, 493 for the pur- 
chase of law material, &c. The societies had an 
aggregate momhership of 1,500,000, a share and 
reserve capital of £15,000,000, a loan capital of 
£2, 5,000,000, and did an annual business of 
£150,000,000. Since 1859 they have held annual 
congresses. Scliulze-Holitzsch was salaried coun- 
sellor [anwalt) or general manager of the 
societies till his death in 1883. In 1885 there were 
145 productive associations in Germany. Wliile 
there were in 1873 only 6 co-operative dailies in 
Germany, there were 226 of tlieiii in 1885. In 
addition to all these, in 1884 tliere were 800 societies 
(called after Raiffeisen, their founder), whoso 
function it is to provide mutual credit for the small 
farmers of Germany. 

A iistria had, in 1883, 1565 societies on the Sclmlze- 
Helitzsoh sy, stein. In 1881 the kingdom of Hungaiy 
po-ssessed 357 societies. 

In Italy oo-opeiation is maldiig great progress. 


chiefly in the form of people’s hanks. In 1883 thoie 
were 250 such hanks. At the end of 1885 their 
number had iucieased to 423, with £2,500,000 of 
sliaie capital and about £13,000,000 of loan capital. 
Co-operation in other forma also is rapidly niakinn- 
way. In 1885 there were about 250 co-opeiative 
dairies, and besides tliere are many co-operative 
bakeries, established with a view to checking the 
ravages of the Pellagra (q.v.) by the siipidy of 
wholesome bread. Such institutions leceive the 
active support of the Italian government. 

In Belgium the co-operative movement has estab- 
lished itself on a veiy considerable scale at industrial 
centres such as Glient, in stores, bakeries, and in 
co-operative iisberies. 

In liemmnh co-oporatii-e dairies have recently 
been making wonderful progress (see Dairy). 

The various Professional and Civil Service .stores 
are .simply a result of the application of the 
co-operative system for the supply of the wants 
of the middlo classes, especially the professional 
clas8e.s and clerics, begun in 1864; and these stores 
now do a very lai-ge Business, the largest being the 
Army and Nayj’ Store.s in Idctoria Street, London. 
The salient difference between this middle-class co- 
operation and that of the working-men is that the 
former admits of the system of piivilegcd .shaie- 
holders, Y'hereas all the hencllts of the latter are 
open to every one who pays an entiauoe fee of one 
shilling. 

From tlie above facts it will he apparent tliat the 
purpose and tendency of the co-opeiative move- 
ment is that the workmen, through the principle of 
associated industry, by means of a joint capital, 
should equitably manage tlieir own affairs so far as 
they can. Such management, we have seen, has 
been applied on a large scale to distribution 
and to peo))le’s banks, and has had a considerable 
buccesB also in various forms of domestio produc- 
tion, as in coin-mills, bakeries, hoot and shoe 
factories, dairies, &o. In the large and staple 
branches of manufacture it has as yet done very 
little. But so far as it has gone, tlie move- 
ment has been a real and offootual training for 
the intelligence, business capacity, and moral 
character of the workmen. It has taught them 
thrift, foresight, self-control, and the habit of 
harmonious combination for common ends ; and it 
has opened up an unliuiited held for peaceful, 
hopeful, and successful effort in the future, 

See Holyoake’s History of Oo-opa'ation { 2 vuls. ), and 
his Self-help a Hundred Years Ago (1888); the rcpoits 
of the Co-operative Congro&s ; Worhing-men Co-opei-atora, 
by A. H. 1). Aoland and B. J ones ( 1884 ) ; Iteports on 
Oo-operaiioii in Foreign Countries, a blue-book issued in 
1886 ; Fnglish Associations of Working-men, by Br 
Bacrnrcither (1888). Sec also History of Co-operation in 
the United Stoics, pnMished under the auspioea of Johns 
Hoiikius University (Baltimore, 1888). 

Cooper’s Hill, a ridge on tlic hoidem of Berks 
and Surrey, commanding a beautiful view of the 
Thames valley. It was tlie seeno of a famous 
pjoem by Denham (q.v.), and is now known in con- 
nection with the Cooper’s Hill College, an import- 
ant institution estaljlishod in 1870 foi the education 
of engineers for the Indian Works Department, to 
which an important forestry school is attached, 

Co-oriliiiatcs. See Geometry (Analytical). 

Coorg (a cormiition of Kodagii, ‘stoop moun- 
tain’). a province under the government of India, 
lying below the western Ghats and Mysore. It 
contains 1583 sq. in. Pop. (1871) 168,312; (1881) 
178,302. The capital is Merkara (pop. 8383). Coorg 
is mainly within the basin of the itaveri River ; a 
great iiart of its area is 3000 feet above the sea. 
The yearly fall of rain amounts to 122 inches, and 
hence the temperature is humid, but comparatively 
low aud equable. Nearly the whole of tlRs rugged 
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region is coveied with fuiests, w'hioli form the main 
natural wealth of the country, though gold and iron 
are found. The natives, a hrancli of the Dravidiau 
stock, speaking a language akin to Kanavese, are 
handsome and athletic muuntaincer.s. Agriculture 
is limited to the valleys. Coffee (injured recently 
hy disease), cardamoms, and cinoliona are grown. 
Polyandry used to be tiro rule. Oairn.s and dolmens 
are common, and the country is iiitur.sected by 
eai-tben ramparts, which are from 15 to 25 feet in 
height, with deejr ditcke.s. 

Coot {Fulica], a water-hird in the same family 
as the rails (llallidm), and in the old order Gralhe. 
The nremher.s of the genus are well marked by a 
scalloped fringe round the long toes, which tlrna 
show an approach to the webbed condition. The 
beak is straight and , short, birt e.\pand& in actuious 
swolleir patch on the front of the forehead. The 
tail is very .short. The coots are essentially 
aquatic, ahiro.st alway.s afloat, and especially fre- 
quent still waters. They feed orr water-plants and 
small animals. The European species generally 
rrrigi'ate southwards in winter. 

The Common Coot (P. afrajin widely (li.strihuteti 
hr Central and South Eitrope, and in Western 
Asia. It is aborrt 10 inches hr length, arrd has a 
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prerlominairtly slaty black colour, with a narrow 
white hand across the wings. The hill and the bald 
forehead expansion are bright white, tire feet more 
or less green. Coots rrrake a large rorrglr rrest of 
water-plants arrd stems airrong the rushes, or ou a 
rock irr the rrriddlo of the strearrr. They are irot 
much esteemed for eating, hut are readily and often 
shot in largo nuurber.s when congregated thickly on 
the mud-banks. In the north of Scotland the coot 
is oirly a surnrner bird, but irr tire south of England 
they stay all the year. The American Coot (P. 
amarkatia) is coirrirron in all parts of North 
America. 

Cootc, Siu soldier, born in County 

Liurerick in 1726, entered the arirry at arr early age, 
and from 1764 to 1762 served in India. It was Iry 
Iris .'irgumeiit.3 that Clive was induced to risk the 
battle of Plasssey, and for his sarvicea in this and 
other engagerirents, Coote was in 1759 given the 
corrnrrand of the newly-raised 84tlr regiment. In 
this year he gained tire great victory of Wandi- 
wasli ; and hrs capture of Pondicherry^ in 1761 
completed the downfall of the Prenoh in India. 
Coote rolurrred to England, and was knighted in 
1771. In 1770 he assumed the command-in-chief 
in India, with the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
in 1781 Ire routed Hyder Ali at Potto Novo ; his 
victory here, with the successes that followed, a 
second time saving the presidency. He died at 
Madras, 26th April 1783. 


Cootcliill) a town in County Cavan, Ireland, 
88 irriles NW. of Dublin. Pop. 1789. 

Copaibaj or Cop.riVA, BalSxVm of, a valuable 
drug, consisting chiefly of a resin (resin of copaiba) 
and a volatile oil (oil of copaiba). It flows from 
incisions in the stenrs of various species of copaifera 
trees, natives of the American tropics, whiclrbelong 
to the rratural order Legumirrosre. When these trees 
become old or srrt charged with copaiba, it is no un- 
usual thing for the sterns to hurst with a loud boom- 
ing sound. The haksarn has a peculiar, aromatic, but 
not disagreeable odour, which, however, is highly 
persistent, while its taste is decidedly acrid. It has 
stimulant properties, is diuretic, laxative, and irr 
large doses ofterr an active purgative. It is, how- 
ever, mostly orr account of its powerfrrl action on 
the mneous membrane that it is used, and it is 
aceordiirgly much employed in affections of the 
urino-genital .sysleiir, in chronic catarrhs, &c, The 
resin itself has beerr found efficacious givetr in the 
form of a cough-pill. Balsanr of coparha is some- 
tiiirea adulterated with castor-oil or volatile oils. 
The forirror of these is readily detected if any nrilki- 
nesa is piodiiced u’hon the balsanr is shaken with 
ten tinres its volume of petroleum henziir. The 
volatile oils may be recognised by .sb airing tire 
balsairr witlr a little alcohol, when, being more 
sohrble, tiiey ar-e removed lii-st. 

Copnis, Laice. See Bceotia. 

Copal, a resinous substance rrsed for a variety 
of purpose.^ in the arts. It appears irr cotrrmeroa 
in surooth rorrrrded masses, colourless or lenron- 
yollow, trairslucent or transparent, rather brittle, 
and in a cold stale, almost without smell or taste. 
It is readily fusible and inllammable, is insoluble 
in water, and only partially soluble in alcohol and 
oil of tuipeirtiue, brrt becomes entirely soluble in 
theiyi when it has been for a short time melted. 
Various useful pale-yellow or almost colourless 
varnishes and lacquers are rrrade by dissolving 
melted copal in alcohol, oil of turpentine, or boiled 
linseed-oil. The chief sources of eopnl are tire 
East Indies, Africa, and South America, but the 
varieties derived horn these countries differ in their 
origin. Tire East Indian is the exudatioir of a large 
tree, Vcilerica Indica, and possibly also of different 
species of Hyrirenea, which probably yield tire 
IJrazilian variety. Much copal is obtained from 
West Africa, where it is found in rounded masses, 
embedded in sandy soil. Ouw Aimik is the name 
aprpliod to a copal of this nature. 

Coi>alclii Bai'k, a bark resembling Ca^icaiilla 
Bark (n.v.) in its properties, and produced hy a 
shrub of tire same geirirs, Croton nivetis, a native of 
Central America (see CnoTON). The hark is in 
qnills a foot or two in length, and has a thin corky 
eiiiderniis. Copalchl Bark is ruircli used as a sub- 
stitute for cmcliona in Me-xieo, where it goes by 
the name of Quina Uanaa, and is imported, aTthougli 
not to a large extent, into Europe. It contains a 
minute proportion of a hitter alkaloid resembling 
quinine. 

Copan, an Indian village in the sou th-wes tern 
corner of the Central Amerrcan state of Honduras, 
in a mountainous region, the site of a city still 
populous at the time of the conquest, and of which 
magnificent ruins still reniaru, first described by 
Stephens. 

Coparcenary, estate in England orig- 
inating in descent to two or more persons, called 
thence coparcenars or paveenars. It generally arises 
under the rale of law wliioli makes the dangliteis 
of one dying without male heir s inherit equally, bub 
it may also arise by local cu.stonr, as in the case of 
Gavelkind (q.v.). Although tire property remains 
undivided, yet eaoli paroenar is entitled to a dis- 
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tinci< sliaiQ of it, anil conaenuently tlieie is no 
benefit of siirvivoiship ns in joint-tenancy, but the 
iiKlit of each descends to his or her heirs. The rule 
of dcbcerit ia also per sUi'pes, so that the heirs of one 
rvho has predeceased the common ancestor take 
only the share rvliieh would have come to their 
immediate ancestor had he or she survived, and 
thus in the lare case of gavelkind a grandson of 
the common ancestor will also exclude his own 
sisters. Division may he carried tluough hy 
voluntary agreement, or by a suit in Chancery. 
(Such parts of the property as cannot be divided 
(.such as the manor-house, &o.) pass to the eldest 
ai.ster or her issue, hut an equivalent in value 
is assigned to the remaining sisters. Tho,se luin- 
ciples lesemhle closely the law of common property 
in Scotland, as to which tlie right of individual 
management extends only to necessary oiicratioas, 
not to extraordinary use of the subject. Each pro 
indiviso owner may sell his right, and, except in 
the case of conjunct lights to husband and wife 
(which are considered indivisible), may iimiat on 
an action of dcclaiator and division. If the subject 
is naturally indivisible, as a brewery, it may be 
sold and the price divided. In the ease of heirs- 
portioneis in Scotland, also, such things as a peer- 
age, a public ollice, or a mansion-house with 
accessories form a prcuci); anwi for the eldest sister. 
lYliero the prwoipitum comas under a settlement, 
compen.sation is generally due to the younger sisters. 
An Advow&on (q.v.) is exercised in turns, accord- 
ing to seniority. 

Co-partiicry» Pahtnehsiup. 

Cope (Lat. ccqijm, vluvialo), an ecclesiastical 
vestment worn in the Latin Cliurch during pro- 
cessions, solemn lauds and vespers, and other 
solemnities, but not by tlie cele- 
brant at mass. The Greek form 
of theoojie { nuDuliuts ) is restricted 
to archimandrites and bishops. 
The cope of the former i.s plain, 
that of the latter with a pattern 
of wavy stiipes. The Armenians 
alone use the cope as tlie vest- 
nient for mass. In tho Church 
of England the cope was allowed 
as an alternative to the vest- 
mentor chasuble by the Common 
Prayer-book of 1549. llotli were 
forbidden by that of 1552, but 
legally revived under Elizabeth 
in 1559. By Canon xxiv. of 1603, 
the principal minister at the Jrlolv 
Communion in cathedral or col- 
legiate chuvclie.s, together with 
the epistoler and gospeller, is 
directed to wear the cope, and 
at Durham it was so worn till 
Bishop Trevor’s episcopate ( 1762- 
71 ), when one of the prehendaries 
disused it, finding it interfered 
with his wig. The cope, liow- 
evor, has heon customarily worn 
Cope, hy the clergy officiating at coro- 

nations ; while soma further le- 
vival of its use has taken place of late years. Tho 
cope was originally a cloak worn for ordinary pur- 
poses. In form it ia a semicircle, without sleeves 
and with a hood. It is fastened across the breast 
with a clasp or morse. Copes soon began to be 
ornamented with embroidery, and even witli jewels ; 
and so early os the 13tli century they became the 
most magnificent and costly of all the vestments 
of the priesthood. 

Cope, Charles West, R.A., subject-paintev, 
was born at Leeds in 1811, the son of a landscape- 
painter. lie attended the schools of tlie Royal 


Academy, and studied for two years in Italy. He 
began to e.xhibit in the Academy in 1833, ami 
produced a long series of sacied, historical, ami 
domestic subjects. In 1843 his cartoon, ‘ I’lie Einst 
Trial hy Jury,’ gained a £300 prize at the West- 
minster Hali competition ; and in 1844 he was 
selected to execute, in the House of Lord.s, a mural 
paintiiijf of ‘ 'I’lie Black Prince,’ wliicli was followed 
by ‘Prince Henry,’ and in tlie Peers’ Coiridor a 
series of eight subjects fiom the Civil War, com- 
pleted about 1865. He was elected an A.R.A. iu 
1843, and an E.A. in 1848; and fiom 1867 to 18V4 
he lield the professorslii]) of Painting. Ho re tiled 
in 1883, He was an original membei of the Etch- 
ing Club, and his plate of ‘ Tlie Life Class of tlie 
Royal Academy ’ (1865) raiik.s as one of the most 
vigorous figure-subjects ever etched by an Englisli- 
iiian. He died 20th August 1800. 

Cope, Edward Drinkeh, American naturalist, 
horn HI Plilbulelphia, 28th July 1840, was profe.saor 
of Natural Scioiices at Havorfoid College, 1864-67, 
and afterwards appointed pabeoiitologi.st to tlie 
United States Geological Survey. Ills iminormis 
papers and works on palii'ontology are liiglily 
valued j and to tlie discus, sion of tlio tlieory of 
evolution ho has contributed over a dozen work.s 
of impoitaiice. He is a meniher of numerous 
seicntilie societies in America and iu Europe, and 
among other lecogiiitioiis of Ids sendce.s to Kcioiico, 
lie, ill 1879, received the Big.sliy gold modal of the 
Royal Geological Society. 

Cope, Sin John, an English general, was a 
cornet ia 1707, and, liaving been made a Knight 
of the Bath, in 1742 commanded tlio troiqis sunt 
to the assistance of Maria Tlieresa. On the land- 
ing of Prince Charles Edward in 1745, Cope was 
apiiointed comniander-in -chief of tho government 
forces in Scotland. After a fruitless maroli to the 
Highlands, he letnrned with his troops hy sea 
to Dunbar, and on 21st fieptenilicr ivas totally 
defeated at Prestoiipans. His defeat is celebratell 
in the Jacobite song, ‘ Hey, ilohnnie Cope, are ye 
wankin’ yet ? ’ Cope died 28th J iily 1 760. 

Copcf. Bee KorEinc. 

Copenhagen (Dan, Kjvbciihum, ‘ Mcrcliaiit.s’ 
Haven’), the capital of Denmark, and headqiiartuis 
of the national coniiiievec, literature, and ait, is 
.situated on the low-lying eastern shore of the island 
of Zealand, in the Sound, which is here about 12 
niilos broad; an outlying poitioii, Cliristian.sliavi!, 
stands at the north end of tho i.slaiid of Ainager or 
Amak, which is separated from Zealand liy a 
narrow arm of the sea. Tlie chaiinol loiin.s a lino 
and capmcioiis harbour, u'hicli i.s bridged oi-er so as 
to connect Christianshavn and tlio main part of the 
city at two poinUs. The fortifications on tho land 
side have been removed since 1863 ; so tliat tlie 
city lia,s now practically incorporated tlia suburb, s 
(isterbro, Norrebro, Vostorbro, and Eruderiksbei g. 
The total population in 1735 was 60,000 ; in 1835, 
120,000 ; in 1 880, 235,254 j and in 1885 11 was, with 
suhiirhs, 285,700. Copenhagen is still defended 
liy the old citadel of Erederikhliavn and hy forts 
on the seaward side ; and in 1887 new fortilicatioiis 
were in ooiir.se of ooiistriiofcion. The business 
quarter stretches from its iiolile harbour in a 
north-east direction towards tlie ]irinci)ia] and 
central square, Kongens NyUirv, which iu itbolf 
forma the focus of tlie life of the city. Farther 
north and east of this point lies the aristocratic 
quarter, with the handsome Anmlienhorg Square 
and its royal and ministoiial palaces ; this district is 
bounded in the extreme north hy the citadel, and 
tho adjoining public gardens and walks on tho 
shores of the Bound. 

Amongst its few buildings of hi.storical interest 
or intiinsio beauty, the metropolitan cathedral 
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clun-cli, known a‘. Vor Fme Kirke, rebuilt after the 
bonibarclnient of 1807, possesses statues of Christ 
and tlie Apostles, and a baptismal font, designed 
and in part e\'eonted by Tliorwaldsen. Trinitatis- 
kirke is reniarkiible for its round tower, wluch is 
ascended by a winding causeway instead of steps ; 
and Holmons’ Kirke cont.ains interesting monu- 
ments to the great naval lieioes, duel and Torden- 
skjold. An English churcli, built at a cost of 
£10,000, was consecrated in 1887. The royal 
palace, called Cliristiansborg, was rebuilt be- 
tween 1794 and 182S, but was never remarkable 
for architectural beauty. Tlie principal part of 
the vast building was de.stroyed by fire in 1834, 
when many precious works of art were destroyed. 
Happily most of the pieture.s in its great art 
gallery were saved. The castle of Ko,senborg 
(1610-24), where the regalia are kept, contains 
interesting oolleotions of objects of art; and 
the palace of Charlottenborg (1624) is now used 
as an academy of aits. Tlie university was 
founded by Christian I. in 1479, has five faculties, 
40 professors, and i.s attended by 1200 students. 
Connected with the university are a surgical aca- 
demy, an observatory, a botanical gaulen, a zoo- 
logical museum, a polytechnic institution, and a 
library of 230,000 volumes, containing also a great 
collection of ancient Persian i\ISS., and another of 
ancient northern MSS. Copenhagen is the centre, 
not only of Danish, but of northern literature and 
art, and is the seat of a number of societies for the 
advancement of the.se in all tlieir branches, amonget 
which the moat important aie the Itoyal Society, 
founded in 1742 ; and the lioyal Society for North- 
ern Antiquities, founded in 1825 ; as well as agri- 
cultural, geographical, and other .SQcietie.s, Tlie 
royal library contains 500,000 volume.^, besides 
great trea.sure.s of .Sanskrit and other MSS, Tlie 
Museum of Northern Antiquities in Piindsems 
Palais, is unrivalled in its kind, having been made 
what it is mainly by Wonsaae, The Thorwaldsen 
Museum, opened in 1846, consists of works of art 
by that sculptor himself, and others left by him to 
the Danish nation, for wliinli a separate Imilding 
has been erected, Copenhagen contains also a 
number of well-supported benevolent institutions, 
banks, theatres, an exchange, &c. There aie 
statues of several of tlie Danish kings, of Tycho 
Bi-alie, and of the poets. Tlie chief expoi’te of 
Copenhagen are gram, rape-seed, butter, olieese, 
beef, cattle, wool, liides, bones, and grain-spiiit. 
Porcelain, pianos, clocks, watches, mathematical 
instruments, clieniicals, sugar, beer, and tobacco are 
manufactured. 

About the middle of tlie I2th century, Copen- 
hagen was but a fishing- village, in the neighbour- 
hood of wliicli Bishop Axel, or Abaalon, built a 
castle. In 1254 the village obtained the privileges 
of a town, and in 1443 King Christopher made it 
the capit.al of the kingdom. It "waB several times 
attacked by the Hanseatic League ; was besieged by 
the Swedes in the 17tb centiiiy ; was bombarcTed by 
the Englisii, Dutcli, and Swedes in 1700 ; suffered 
grievously by fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795 ; wit- 
nessed a groat sea-liglit in its roads on 2d April 
1801, when the Enghsli, under Sir Hyde Parker, 
with Nelson as his .second in command, destrOTCd 
the Danish fleet; and (to prevent the Danish fleet 
from falling into the power of Napoleon ) was bom- 
barded by the English from tlio 2d to the 5th of 
September 1807_, when great destruction was 
Avrouglit, both in houses and piiblie buildings, 
and hundreds of persons lost their lives (see Den- 
MAEK). In 1888 an international exhibition was 
held liere. 

Copenhagen Fields, in North London, noted 
as tlie ineeting-piace of an immense gathering of 
labour unionists on 21st April 1834, with the object 


of overawing tlie niiui.stiy. Bnt tlie crowd, see- 
ing the military and otlier preparations made to 
receive tliem, dispersed quietly without attempting 
to carry out any of the violent de&ign.s with wliicli 
they were credited. Since 1885 the site has been 
occupied by the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Cope'poda, an order of minute m.ai'ine and 
fresli-wnter crustaceans, belonging to the Entomos- 
traca ( q. v. ). 

Coper'nicu.s, Nicola.?, founder of tiie modern 
astronomy, wa.s born 19th Pebruary 1473, at Thorn, 
in West Piussia, lately belonging to the order of 
tlie Teutonic ICniglits (q.v.), bnt then a pait of 
Poland. His father, a Polisji subject, was ajipar- 
ently a Gemmnised Slav, and bis motlier of pure 
Geinian extiaction. Copernicus seems to fiaie 
spoken Geiman as Ids motlier-tongne ; but Poland 
and German}’- still dispute with each otlier the 
honour of producing liim. Brouglit up under the 
giiardiansliij) of his tmcle Lucas, prince-bishop of 
the gi’eat Pinissian diocese of Ennlimd, lie matiicu- 
lateil at Cracow 1491, and Llioie studied mathe- 
imatica, optics, and peisneetive. Leaving without 
taking a degi'ee, lie enrolled himself in 1496 in tlie 
‘ Natio-Geriiianonim ’ of Bologna University as a 
student of canon law, and was next year appointed 
canon of rianenburg, the cathedral city of tlie 
diocese ol Ermland, standing on tlie shores of 
tlie Eiische.s Haff. The year 1500 he spent at 
Koine, wliere lie lectuied on astronomy, and (6th 
Novembei ) ' observed an eclipse of the moon.’ Tlie 
following year lie began tlie study of medicine at 
Padua, medicine in that age being essentially 
dependent on astrononi}', and was at Feriara, in 
1503, invested with tlie doctorship of canon law. 
In 1605 lie left It.aly never to return to it, and 
settled in his native Prussia. ‘ Scliolasticus ’ of 
Breslau till 1638, and canon of Franenbnrg, yet 
Copernicus never became a priest. Appointed per- 
manent medical attendant on liis unole, ho lived 
■with him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle 
of Heilsberg, 46 miles from the town of Frauen- 
burg, where, besides thinking out his new astio- 
noniy, he had toilsome administrative and other 
duties to perform, involving liim in frecraent jour- 
neys. After his uncle’s death in 1512, he lived at 
Frauenburg with an income as canon calculated at 
about £450 of pre.sent money, not merely to study 
the stars in bi.B tower C/iria Copenn'enna, but to 
execute difficult and multifarious offices as bailiff, 
military governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
geneiai, and pliysicinn. These olflcea lie fulfilled 
with vigour and Bucoes.s, even while ids difficulties 
were increased by the intrigues and wars which 
ultimately led to the restoration of lYest Piu.ssia 
to tlie Teutonic Knights, and its incorporation with 
the Protestant state of Brandenburg. The coiu.sge 
having been grossly debased by the Tentonie 
Knights and the three leading commercial towns 
of Prussia, Copernicus set iiimself stienuously to 
the task of its refoim, and advocated the establish- 
ment of a single mint for the whole of Prussia. In 
1523 he was apjminted administrator-geneial of the 
diocese. The Da Ecvolntionihus lie completed in 
1530, but could not be prevailed on to_ gl-v’e it to 
the press till jnst before the end of his life. In 
1542 lie was seized M'ith apoplexy, aeeonipaniecl 
by ])ai'alysis on the riglit side. On the 24th May 
154.3 the first printed copy of the work arrived at 
Frauenburg, and was touched by his dying hands 
only a few hours before he expired. His memory 
gone, and ills faculties all obscured, it could only 
be said he seemed to know what it was he touehed. 

Besides the Be Benohitionibiis, Copernicus wrote 
and published at Cracow a Latin translation of the 
Epistles of the Byzantine author Theophylactus 
Simooatta, and a treatise on trigonometry. His 
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life was written by Gassendi ; more recently by 
Von Hiplor (1873), and Polkovski (Warsaw, 1873). 
By far the most complete account of Copernicus’s 
life ami labours is, hou'ever, the great biography 
by Dr Prowe (2 rots. Berlin, 1SS3 ; volume of docu- 
inents, 1884- ). Copernicus's family name of Komcr- 
nigJt is derived from a village so called in Silesia, 
and was Latinised by himself as Coppamietis, and 
indeed by him generally so spelt. 

The Copernican System is that which repre- 
sents the sun to be at rest in the centre of the 
universe, and tlie earth and planets to move round 
it as a centre. It got its name from Coper- 
nicus, who (although some vague general notion 
of the system seems to be due to Pythagoras) first 
distinctly drew the attention of phiiosop)Tier.s to it, 
and devoted his life to its demonstration. For the 
rest, the glory of developing on the lines he broadly 
laid down, belongs to Kepler, Galileo, and others, 
and to Newton, who finally mai'kod out tlio form 
of modern theoretical astronoiiDc hlany who 
reverence the name of Copernioms in connection 
with this system, would he surprised to find, on 
pennsiug his work, hmv much of error, unsound 
reasoning, and happy conjecture combined to 
secure for liim in all time.s the a.s.sociaiinn of the 
system with his name ; yet, with all its faults, that 
work marks one of the greatest atep.s ever taken in 
science. 

Entitled Da Bavolutionihiis Orbiuin, and dedi- 
cated to Pope Paul TIL, it consists of .six books. 
The first contains the following propositions; 
1. That tlie universe is spherical. This is estab- 
lished by such arguments as that the sphere 
is the most perfect limire, &c. 2. That the earth 
is spherical, which hows from the same kind of 
considerations. 3. That the earth and sea make 
one globe. 4. That the motions of all the heavenly 
bodies must he uniform and circular, or com- 
pounded of unifonu and oivoulav motions. Hero, 
again, we meet with singular reasons. A simple 
body muHt move circularly and nothing hut cir- 
cular motion could give periodieity to phenomena, 
fi, That, supposing the distance ol the stars to be 
imiiioiiBe, there is no reason ivliy the earth should 
not Iiave a motion round its axis as ivell as a 
motion ill its orbit. 6. That the .sphere of the 
stars is iinmensely distant, Tlie proof is fanciful, 
and shows lie had no notion of a universe of stars 
piervading space. 7 and 8. Tlie ancients were 
wrong ill placing the earth at the centre of the 
universe. The arguments under this lio.ad arc as 
fanciful as those which they were designed to 
refute. The falling of a body to the earth lie 
deduces from the a.ssumption, that it is only given 
to wholes to move circularly, while it is of the 
nature of parts, separated from their wholes, to 
move in right lines. Tliat there must he a centrum 
mundi, an entity unknown to modern Bcienoo, is 
admitted, the qiie.stion being as to its position. 9. 
It is possible for the earth to have several motions. 
10. Ho e.stahlislies the order of the planets, and 
draws a diagram of the system much as it is now 
repre.seiitod. Follow'ing the old sy.stoma, such as 
the Ptolemaic, ho laj's down a sphere for the fixed 
stars. It is clear, also, that he had no idea of 
the motion.s of the planets other than that they 
were such as would he caused by their being fixed 
in iiiiniense oiystal spheres revolving round the 
sun. 

The sum of Copernicus’s astronomical achieve- 
ments is, mainly, the shifting of the centre of the 
solar system from the earth to the sun, and the 
consequent explanation of the alternation of day 
and mght by tlie earth’s rotation round itself, anil 
of the vicissitude of the seasons hy the earth's 
revolution round the sun. This complete trans- 
formation in astronomy was due in tlie firat 


instance to the sense of order in Copernioiis’s 
own mind, which, ever more clearly, prote.sted 
against the inver.se conception of a much smaller 
body at the centre, and a far greater .it the cir- 
cumference, and all the repugnant notions regard- 
ing the movements of the planets which such a 
conception involved, Discriminating motion as an 
attribute of matter, and .space as the scene hut 
not the subject of motion, Copernicus explained 
how the celestial splieve was hut a limitation of 
space, and its movement only apparent ; and 
how the ‘ backward loopings ’ of the paths pur- 
sued hy the planets were only the perspective 
result of their real moveuieiits in onu junction 
with the real movements of the earth. Such 
was the comprehensive scheme of .astronomy con- 
ceived hy Copernicus ; hut it was impossible for 
him, with the in.strnments and ascertaineil facts 
then at liis disposal, to master all the details. 
Instead of grasping the idea of elliptic orbits, he 
still abode by that of uniform circular motion, 
and had therefore to retain the ‘epicycles’ to 
account for ‘irregularities,’ though he reduced 
this apparatus of checks and balances to the 
number of thirty-four. It was rc, served for Kepler 
to dispense With the epicycles (see Ptolemaic 
System, Astronomy, Ketler). Catholic chuvcli- 
luen received Copemicus’s work with much favour ; 
the only theological nhjectinn.s came from the 
Protestants. Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
arrogant fool wlio wrote in defiance of Sorip- 
turc, and Molanchthon urged the suppression of 
such mi.scliievous dootrines hy tlie secular power. 
The conduct of the Do llavolutionihus through the 
press having been delegated by Coponiicus’s friend, 
George iloachim von Lauclion (Ithotions) to Osi- 
auder (q.v.)j the latter, hy way of conciliating 
existing prejudices, foisted on tlio work a preface 
(PrccfaiiuHenlu) quite foreign from Copernicus’s 
iiiteutious, in which the doctrine of the earth’s 
rotation is represented as n mere Jiypothcsis, which 
has boon attributed wrongly to Copernions himself. 

Coitiapo, capital of the Chilian department of 
Atacama (q.v.). 

€oj)lau<L Jame.s, physician, ivas horn at Deor- 
ness, in the Orkneys, in 1791. ITo graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1815, and settled to practice in 
London in 1820, whore he soon began to mako his 
name known hy his papers in the medical journals 
on yellow-fever, hydropliohia, olioleva, and the like. 
His largest rvork was the Dirtionarij uf Pranticed 
Medicine (Svols. 1832), a monument of euoniums 
industry; others were on palsy and apoplexy ( 18.50), 
and oh consumption (1861). He died 12tli July 
1870. 

€oj»ley, .loilN Sinrleton, K.h., portrait and 
historical painter, was horn 3d July 1737, at 
Boston, U.S. Ilia parents, both of English extrac- 
tion, had emigrated from Ireland in the previous 
year. It has usually been aa,sertad that Copley 
was a self-taught artist ; hut Mr !¥. H. 'VVhitmoro 
of Boston has shown that he was instnictcd by his 
stepfather, Peter Pelham, the portrait-painter and 
engraver, and probably also hy John Smihert. At 
the age of sixteen he was executing portraits of 
considerable merit; and in 17.55 ‘Washington sat 
to him. In 1766 and 1767 he sent over works for 
exliihition in the room.s of the Society of Incorporated 
Artists ; and in June 1774 ho left for Europe. In 
London he was well received hy Reynolds, "West, 
and Strange, and he was commissioned to paint the 
king and queen for General Wentworth. Pa.s.smg 
to tlie Continent in August, he studied in Italy, 
returning to London in the end of 1776. Ilis first 
important suhject-pic Lure was the ‘Youth rescued 
from a Shark,’ pre.seiited hy the artist to Christ’s 
Hospital Soliool; which was followed hy ‘The 
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Death of Challiam’ (1779-80), an iinpreseive sub- 
ject, in which the portraits of the peers were care- 
fully studied from life, and the still finer ‘ Death of 
Maior Pierson’ (1783). Both are in the National 
Gallery ; the former was engraved by Baitolozzi, 
the latter by Heath. In 1789-90 he eveeiite<l the 
immense ‘ Siege and Relief of Gibraltar,’ now in 
the Guildhall. Among hi.s numerous other popular 
works may be named ‘The Surrender of Admiral 
de Windt to Lord Duncan ; ’ ‘ Charles I. demand- 
ing the Surrender of the Five hlembers,’ now in 
Boston ; ‘ Charles I. .signing StralI’ord’.s Death- 
warrant ; ’ and ‘ The Assassination of Bucking- 
ham. ’ Till the end of his life he was unwearied 
in the pursuit of his art. In August 1815 he was 
attacked by paralysis, and died on 9Lh September, 
leaving a son, the future Lord Lyndhurst. 

Copley’s historical subjects are more original, 
spirited, and realistic than those of his fiiend and 
countryman We.st, with whom he is commonly 
classed ; and they are di.stinguislied by far richer 
and finer colouring. Ilis composition i.s .siniple and 
effective, and his draftsmanship careful and accu- 
rate. Ill religious and poetical subjects be was less 
succe.s.sfiil. Ilis jiortraita, full of individuality, 
e.xcellent in niodelliiig and colour, are in tliem- 
selves enough to justify a great reputation ; and 
in artistic qualities the finest of them may be 
said to approach the work.s of Reynolds and 
Gainshoroiigh. See Lives by Perkins (1873) and 
Mrs Ainory ( 1882). 

CopDCr, This appears to have been the fir.sfc 
metal employed by man both in war and the peace- 
ful arts. Like gold and silver, it is found native, 
but, except in one or two districts, only to a siiiall 
e.xteiit. It can, however, bo extracted from its 
ores at a comparatively low iicat, and it is not 
altered by exposure to dry air ; altliongli in moist 
air, in the presence of oarboiiio acid, it soon take-s 
on a coating of the green carbonate of copper. 
The use of copper by ancient nations is well known, 
through the weaiions and other objects of Bronze 
(q.y.) — that is, copper mixed with a small quantity 
of tin, &e. — which have been so largely collected by 
archoeologists. Some prehistoric inipleraents are, 
however, of unalloyed copper. It u'as obtained by 
the ancients from various place.s, but e.speoially from 
Cyprus — whence the name. Copper has a eliarac- 
teristic fme red colour and takes a brilli.ant polish. 
It is nearly nine times heavier tlian water, its 
.specific gravity being from 8 '8 to 8 •9.'). Next 
to silver it is tlie best conductor of beat and 
electricity, lienee its many useful applications. Its 
point of fusion lies between silver and gold, but 
unlike these metals, it aRsorbs oxygen when strongly 
heated in the air, and scales of blaok oxide form 
rapidly on its surface. Copper is moderately liard, 
and is highly malleable, ductile, and tenacious, 
although not so strong as iron. When held, in the 
form of .sheet or wire, in a flame, it communicates 
to it a highly characteristic green colour. Whereas 
steel is hardened by being heated to redness and 
suddenly cooled in cold water, copper is softened by 
the same process. Copper forms two important com- 
pounds with oxygen — cuprous and cupric oxides. 

Giiproiis Oxide (red oxide, sub-oxide), CujO. 
This is obtained by heating to redness the black 
oxide with nearly its own weight of finely divided 
copper in a well-covered ci'ucible, to protect the 
mixture from the oxidising action of the air. It is 
got as a hydroxide by adding grape-sugar to a soln- 
tion of sulphate of copper, and then caustic soda, 
till a blue pi'eeipitate, whioh is first formed, is re- 
dissolved. 'The solution, on being gently warmed, 
deposits the hydroxide as a rich orange-yellow 

E owder. On continuing the heating till the liquid 
as reached the boiling-point, and maintaining the 
ebnllition for some time, the powder changes into 


the red anhydrous oxide. Tins oxide is used in 
colouring glass a fine ruby tint. It is not acted on 
by air or moisture, and for this reason is produced 
on copper .surfaces as a bronze to keep the metal 
itself from becoming stained. The salts of this 
o.xide are generally colourless, but tliey are liable 
to absorb oxygen and pass into the blue-coloured 
cupric salts. Cuprous chloride is the most im- 
portant salt, being used for absorbing carbonic 
oxide in gas analysis. 

Cujyric Oxide (copper monoxide, black oxide), 
CuO, is the scale or ru.st of copper wliicli peels off 
the surface of the metal when healed. It is got for 
cliemieal purposes by heating nitrate of copper to 
redness in a cnicible with occasional stirring, and 
carefully avoiding any ])os,sible admission of coaly 
matter. By the u.se of oilpric oxide Liebig estab- 
lished the method by which the composition of all 
organic substances lias been determined, as it 
readily gives up its oxygen at a red lieat to carbon 
and h 3 idrogen, converting them, respectively, into 
carbonic acid and water, from the weight of which 
the composition of the organic body is calculated. 
Tills oxide is used for staining glas.s, to which it 
Imparts a green colour ; and its solution in ammonia 
bos the remarkable proiiertv of dissolving cotton 
fibre. Tlie Hydroxide, Oii( 6 lt) 2 , is obtained as a 
blue precipitate by adding caustic soda to sulphate, 
or other salt, of copper, which, os in the case of 
the cuprons oxide, becomes anhydrous on hoiling, 
the bine precipitate becoming black and granular. 
The salts of cupric oxide are readily obtained by 
dissolving it in the necessary acids ; for example, 
in sulphuric aeid for the sulphate, and in nitric acid 
for the nitrate of copper. 

Ciivric (sulphate of co])per, bine vitriol), 

CiiSO^, oeeur .9 nativ’e in veins of copper and iron 
pyrites, and is manufactured on a large scale by 
gently roasting native copper sulphide (copper 
pyrites), when oxygen is absorbed fi'om the air, the 
anhydrous .sulphate thus obtained being dissolved 
in water, and from this solution the salt as found in 
commerce crystallises out. The crystals are large, 
transparent, and have a line blue colour. They are 
much used hy tho dyer and calico-printer, in electro- 
plating, and in the pre.servatiou of organic materials. 

Cupric Nitrate, UulNOj)^. The crystals of this 
salt are of an intense blue colour and deliquescent, 
It is much used in calioo-piinting as an oxidising 
agent. 

Cupric Cyanide, CuCyj, along with cyanide of 

S olossium, gives the solution from which copper is 
eposited on an iron surface. It is not, however, 
necessary to prepare pure cupric cyanide, as the sul- 
phate in excess of potassium cyanide serves the 
pnrpo.se. 

Cupric Armiite, CuHAsOj (Soheele’s green), is a 
well-known gi'een pigment, got by adding an alka- 
line arsenite to euprio sulphate, and washing the 
precipitate till free from sulphate, and drying. 
This colour has been much used for wall-papers, but 
has been suppo-sed to have insanitary efiects. See 
Arsenic. 

Copper Acetate, Cu(C,,H’ 302 ) 2 , is got by adding 
copper hydroxide, or carbonate, to acetic acid. It 
foi-nis dark blue prisms. If acetic acid is allowed 
to act on metrillio copper in the presence of air and 
moisiaire, a basic acetate is slowly foi-med termed 
verdigris ; tbi.s has less aoetio aeid than the previous 
compound, and is much less soluble. It has a bluish- 
green colour. Verdigris and arsenions aeid boiled 
together in water form the flue colour termed 
emerald green~m aceto-arsenite of copper. 

Copper Stearate is obtained by adding stearate of 
soda to sulphate of copper in hot solutions. It is a 
light bluish-gi’ecn powder used for colonring'candles. 

The pigment, Bnmeidck green, used in the ai'ts, 
is an oxychloride of copper. 
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Copper in nny liquid is easily tlisenvereil Iry 
placing in it a plate of qrolisliecl iron, when it will 
be observed coating the metal with its well-known 
reddish tint, making its appearance over the part of 
the plate immersed in the lluid. If the quantity of 
copper is very small, the liquid should be eoncon- 
trated till it' half fills a watch-glass, and a bright 
steel needle used in place of an iron plate. Solu- 
tions of cupric salts have a blue or greenish-blue 
colour, but tbi.s on addition of ammonia in excess 
becomes an intense jjurplish blue. 

Native Copper, although frequently met with 
wlierev^er copper ores occur, i.s yet rarely discovered 
in sirlficient quantity to admit of its being system- 
atically worked. It is found crystallised in cubes 
and in modi/icatioiis of thus form ; also in arbores- 
cent pieces, in thin Inrainiu, and in irregular lumps 
or masses. Sometimes it forms a nucleus with Hist 
a layer of red oxide and then a second layer of car- 
bonate of copper around it. The largest masses of 
native copper arc obtained fioni miiie.s in Russia 
and from onpper-bcaiing strata in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Superior. One mass was mined at 
Minnesota in 1850, weighing 500 tons, which 
required the work of forty men for a year to extract 
it. The largest yet oli'tainod u'as got in 1866 at 
the Gentral minos, Lake Superior, and weighed 
800 tons. 

The ores of copper are numerous. Cuprite, ruby 
copper, cuproits oxklc, or red oxide of copper, is the 
richest ore. It oontain.s, when pure, nearly 90 per 
cent, of copper. Malachite ( q.v.), or tjre^n carbonate 
of copper, consists, when pure, of 57 per cent, of the 
metal. This ore occurs largely in Russia, Sontli 
Australia, and in some localities in South Ainoricn. 
GhestylUe, azwiU, or hlxia carbonate of copper, in a 
pure state contains do per cent, of copper, Chat- 
copyrite, copper pyrites, or yellow copper ore, a sul- 
phide of copper and iron, is, from its abundance, 
the most important of copper ores. Altliough 
containing, when pure, 35 per cent, of copper, 
yet on account of impurities, what is mineif in 
England does not yiehl, on an average, more than 
8 per cent, of the metal. Some of the auriferoms 
copper qryrites of the western states of America 
and elsewhere is worked as an ore of gold (see 
Gold). Nrubeseite, or purple copper ore, is also a 
sulphide of copper in which the proportion of the 
metal varies from GO to 70 per cent. Tstralwdrite, 
or gray copper ore, i.s a snlph-antimonitc of copper 
of very variable composition, hut often coutaiuing 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of copper, &c. Atacamife 
(q.v.) is an oxychloride of copper mined in Chili, 
and found in other countries. Melaconile, or black 
oxide of copper, and Chrysoeolla, a silicate of 
copper, are sometimes smelted as ores of the 
metal. 

CoPPER-.SMELTiNa. — In practice, the process of 
smelting copper from ore ( copper pyrites ) like the 
Cornish is somewhat complicated, but in tbeoiy it 
is comparatively simple, The main impurities of 
tlie ore are quartz, iron, sulphur, and very com- 
monly arsenic. ^ Tlie process is conducted with the 
view of separating the iron and quartz as a fusible 
slag, and of di.ssipating the sulphur and ai-senic, by 
converting thorn into sulphurous and arsenious 
acids, througli oxidation in the furnace. At Swan- 
sea, which is the chief seat of copper-smelting in 
this country, roverberatoiy furnaces are used, and 
these are of two kinds, called respectively ealcinere 
and melting furnaces. Gas, along with Siemens’ 
regenerative apparatus, is now to some extent used 
ill different parts of the ivorld for supplying heat 
to copper furnaces, but at some places it has been 
given up, after a sliort trial, owing to the costly 
repairs which it causes. There are never fewer 
than six operations in the Welsh process of 
copper-smelting, and when so limited, a favourable 


adinixtnie of ores, such as copper pyiibe.s and 
copper carbonates, is necossaiy. In the first, the 
ore is calcined in a furnace for at least twelve 
houin, by which time the greater part of the sul- 
phide of iron is decomposed, and much sulphurous 
and other acids have foi med and escaped in fumes 
— i.e. a partial oxidation of the iron and sulplmr 



Fig. 1. — SeotioU of a llevoihcratovy Copper-melting 
Furnace ; 

A, fireplace; B, fii'e-Liiilge; C, bed of sand; D, melted copper. 


takes place. In the seronrl, the calcined ore is 
melted along witli silipeous slags ohlained in later 
.stages of the prooe.ss. Here a fusible .slag, consisting 
in gloat part of silicate of iron, is formed, and tlie 
sulphides of iron and copper are run off as a legiihis, 
termed coarse metal, and granulated in water. A 
section of a melting fuinnco is given in lig, 1. In 
the third, tlio coaise metal is calcined again for 
twenty-four hours, during whioli time most of the 
snlpliide of iron is converted into oxide. In the 
fourth, tlie calcined coarse motnl is iiiclLod with 
slags rich in oxide of copjmr, and also witli rich ores, 
as oxide and citibonale. These oxidise nay sulphide 
of iron reinaiiiing, and a rogulim called white metal 
is formed, consisting almost entirely of sulphide of 
copper, and containing about 76 per cent, of Iho 
metal. In they//f/i,, called ‘ imstiiig,’ the rogiiliis 
is very slowly melted, so as to allow of the gradual 
and tliorougli reduction of the sulphide by licaled 
ntniosjilieric air thioiigh tlie formation of oxido of 
copper. When oxide and sulphide of copper are 
heated together, they decnin])o,se each other, the 
sulphur escapes as siiluhurons acid, and iiiipiire 
metallic copper, called blister copper, is produced, 
while other foreign hodio.s aro for the most pari 
removed in the slaff. In the sixth, the copper from 
tlie pi'evious operation is rolinod. To effect this, it 
is melted in a furnace, and oxpo.sed to the oxidising 
influence of the air for from liiteon to twenty hours, 
by whicb time it is full of dioxide, and this is in 
turn reduced by throwing pure coal on the surface 
of the molten metal, and then stirring it with a 
pole of green biroh-wood. 

At tho.se smelting works where the suljihurous 
acid produced in the calcining or roasting of copper- 
pyrites is saved for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, peculiar furnaces, such as Gerstenhiifer’s, 
Hasenclcver and Heibig’s, and Malctra's, are used 
for roasting the ore. Shaft or cupola furnaces, 
instead of those of a reverberatory kind, aro used 
in some countries, for smelting copper ores -where 
these are highly ferraginous, or oxidised, or com- 
paratively poor. Coke, anthracite, or charcoal is 
used as 'fuel in cupola furnaces, which require a 
blast of air at a moderate prossuro. 

Wet Copper Extraction Process . — Soon after iron 
pyrites (sulphide of iron) began to he used about 
thirty years ago as the source of sulphur for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, it was thought 
desirable to recover the copper, amounting to a 
small per cent, of the pyntes used. The burnt 
pyrites, consisting chiefly of oxide of iron, along 
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with 4 or 5 per cent, of oni^per, mixed witli from 
12 to 15 per cent, of cru&lied roek-s,alt and the 
Tnixtnre properlj' calcined, when the whole of the 
copper is converted into a soluble cliloride. The 
roasted mass is then lixiviated, and the copper con- 
tained in the solution thrown down as metal by 
scrap iron. Tliis precipitate contains about 75 per 
cent, of pui e copper, and is mixed with tlie copper 
of the later &ta''e.s of pm-ification got in the dry 
process. 

Ai’PLTC.A.Tioirs OF Copper. — The metal is used for 
a great variety of pui-poses. It is most largely con- 
sumed along witli zinc in the production of Brass 
(q.v.). To a less, but still eoiiaiderable extent, it 
is made into bronze and gun-metal, in which it is 
alloyed with tin and other metals {see BnoifZE). 
Alone it is employed for hoilei'S, stills, cooking 
ve.s&els, seamle.ss and other pipes, wire and wii'e- 
cloth, nails, and .spike.s. In tlio form of thin plates 
it has long been in demand for engraving and etch- 
ing upon, and in the shape of .strong rollers it is 
extensively employed for a like pmjio.se by the 
calico-printer. Copper does not oast very well, hut 
it is admh-ahly adajited for producing works of art 
in electro-depo.sit in.stead of casting them. Tliis 
process is extensively employed, and does even for 
objects as large as life-sized .statues. In this way 
engravings and page.s of type aie also copied for the 
prill ting-prc.ss. Tor its use in coating otlier metals, 
see Bronzino. Copper is tlie metal usually 
chosen for lightning conductors. Writing-pens aie 
made of an alloy oouaistiug for the most pait of 
copper, and for some purposes ai'o liotter than 
those made of steel, as they do not corrode nearly 
so soon. These pens are u.snally white in colour. 
An alloy of copper, ‘yellow metal,' is used for 
sheathing the bottoms of timber ships, so as to 
prevent molluscs and seaweeds from enoumhering 
them. Copper, owing to its ductility, may be made 
into pipes, tubing, s'to., by high preasure alone, 
without heat. 

Tlie ooppor-niinos of the United Kingdom appear 
to have first risen into importance in the early part 
of the Ibth century. According to Sir C. Lemon 
(Journal of the Statistical Sooiety, vol. i.), the jiro- 
dnoe of the Cornish mines in 1771 was 127,890 tons 
of ore, yielding 3347 tons of copper. In 1856 
(Hunt’s Mineral Statistics for ISoti) the leturns 
were— Cornwall, 163,245; Devon, 42,023 tons of ore; 
together yielding 13,600 tons of metallic copper. 
.Since 1860, the year of their maximum yield, the 
quantity of copper obtained from mines of the 
United Kingdom has steadily and rapidly declined 
from 236,606 tons of ore, aiid 15,968 of metal, to 
18,205 and 1386 tons respectively in 1886. 

The copper ore rained in other parts of the 
country besides Cornwall and Devon is compara- 
tively trilling. Copper is chiefly smelted at Swan- 
sea and ite neighbourhood, but to some extent albo 
in Lancashiie. The Englisli smelting works are 
now most largely suqjplied with ora from Spain, 
South Africa (see Cape Colony, Vol. II. p. 735), 
Venezuela, the United States, and -'Vustralia(q.v.). 
Tlie entire quantity of metallic copper smelted 
and refined m the United Kingdom in 1887 was 
57,503 tons. 

Tlie prndnetion of copper in the United States 
has increased rapidly since 1872. In that year the 
quantity of this metal obtained was 12,500 tons, 
while in 1885 it was as much as 76,000 tons, and 
the United States is now the largest producer of 
copper. Tlie i-iclie.st mine in the world is said to 
he tliat at Calumet (q.v.), on Lake Superior, in 
whioh region copper was mined by the ancient 
Indian or jire-Indinn inhabitants. The tenitories 
of Arizona and Montana are also productive ; hut 
copper occurs in several other parts of the Union. 
A very large quantity of copper wire is used in 


that countiy for electrical purposes. Tlie eiioiiiioiis 
increase in tlie output of copper between 1880 and 
1884, and its fall in price, led to the fomiatioii of 
a poAveiful syndicate to regulate the total produc- 
tion and control the price ; which till 1889 had 
largely succeeded in its aims. 

Coppera.S is the commercial term for the sul- 
phate of iron, and is used e.xtensively in dyeing 
black, in making ink, and has been found useful as 
a dve.s.sing for crops. See Iron. 

Copperhead (Triyonocephalus contoririx), a 
venomous .serpent, closely allied to the lattlesnake, 
found in eastern North America, from New EngkiJid 
to Florida. It has ,a thick body fiom 2 to 3 feet 
long, with a short tail without rattles, and is slow 
and clumsy iu its movements ; hut, lurking in 
dark and moist places, and giving no warning of 
its Tu-oxiraity, it is more dreaded tlnm the rattle- 
snake. The term was applied by the Fedeials to 
the peace paity during the American civil war, as 
suggesting insidious foes. 

Coppermine River, so named, in common 
with the Copper Mountains to the west of it, from 
the metallic Jiroducts of the vicinity, runs through 
tlie North-west Territoi’y of Canada, and after a 
course of 2.30 miles, enters a hay of the Aictic 
Ocean about 68“ N. lat., and 116“ W. long. It 
was discovered by Hearne in 1771. Its course is 
continually intemipted by falls and torrents. 
Copperplate Printing. See ENCin-vviNG. 

Coppet, a village of Switzerland, S miles N. by 
E. of Geneva by rail, with a chdteau, where 
Neckcr and his ‘daughter, Mine, de Stael, are 
buried, and svhere the latter spent much of her life. 
Coppice. See Copse. 

Copra, or Copperaii, is the commercial name 
for tho kernel of the eocoa-mit bioken into small 
pieces and diied in tho sun. From 500 lli, of copra 
25 gallons of cocoa-nut oil should he obtained. 
See Cocoa-nut. 

Coprolites (from Gr. Jeopros, ‘dung,' and lit/ios, 
‘ a stone ’ ) are the fossilised excrements of animals 
found in Palieozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary strata. 
Tlieir true nature was first iiifeired by Dean Buck- 
land (1829), fioiii their occiirrence ui the bodies of 
several species of Iclitliyo.saiirus, in the region 
where was situated the intestinal tube. It has 
been since shomi that they are the voidings chiefly 
of saurians and of sauroid fislies. They often con- 
tain portions of scales, bone, teeth, and shells, the 
indigestible parts of the food on which the animals 
lived. Occasionally, they may he found exliihiting 
the spiral twisting and ntlier marks produced by 
the conformation of the intestinal tube, similar to 
what is noticed in the excrement of some living 
fishes. Tliese peculiar markings obtained for them 
the name, when their true nature was unknown, 
of ‘Imch-cones’ and ‘hezoar-stones.’ Coprolites 
are found to contain a laige quantity of phosphate 
of lime ; and as this forms a valuable manure, tlie 
dejiosits containing tliein have since 1840 ^ been 
largely quanied by the nianufaotuiers of artificial 
manures. 

Coi)se, or Coppice, a natural wood or planta- 
tion, of whicli the trees are cut rarer from tinie to 
time, without being allowed to attain the size of 
timber-trees, sending iij) new slioots from their 
roots or stools. Some kinds of tree.s— as the firs — 
are incapable of being treated in tliis manner, 
refusing to send up new shoots ; hut many— as 
the oak, bh'ch, cliestiiiit, ash, elm, maple, alder, 
hazel, and ndllow — ^very readily do so, at least if 
they have not been allowed to attain too consider- 
able a size before being cut over. Copse-woods are 
sometimes planted oliiefly to vary and beautify the 
landscape, hut more generally with a view to profit. 
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It often happens that, owing to scantiness, of soil 
01 ' to nnfavourahle subsoil, oaks and other trees, 
after growing vigorously for a nmnher of years, 
are arrested, and remain almost stationary in their 
growth. In such circumstances, it is advantageous 
to out them over early, and to treat the plantation 
as a copse. Oak is much planted as copse-wood, 
in consequence of the demand for its hark : in some 
parts of Hereford-shire, the trees are cut over every 
twelve years ; hnt in the Highland.^ of iScotland, 
twenty-hve or thirty years are often necessary for 
sutlicient growth. Tlie largest pieces of the rvood 
are used for making wheel-spokes, and for other 

a loses of timber ; tlie smaller portions for ch.ar- 
and firewood. Ash-coppiee i.s serviceable for 
handles of implements, hurtUes, hoops. Cliestiiut 
copses are planted in England to supply hop-poles. 
Hazel is in great demand for making crates, &e. 
Besides the cultivation of different kind.s of willow 
or o.sier for hasket-niaking, in which they are cut 
over annually, some of the species are cultivated 
as copse, and cut every five, si.v, or seven years, 
for hoops, crates, &c. (see Willow). In some 
countries, copse-wood allords a valuable supply of 
fuel. 

Coill.iSj a genus of Eanunoiilacoa?. C. tfifuliata, 
called Gold Thread on aecount of tlie appearance 
and colour of its rhizomo.s, is a native of swamps in 
the colder northern regions of both lionnsnhcre.s. 
It has ternato leaves and solitary rvhitc llowers. 
The bitter rhi/omos are used in Amorioa as a tonic, 
and as a yellow dye. That of C. (ecta of A.s.sam is 
used in India as a hitter tonic. 

CoptSj tlie Christian dosoendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. The name (in Arabic, Kvbt) is most 
iirohahly derived from the same root as ’E-gypt 
The Copts arc in number about 300,000, only one- 
eighteenth of the population of the eountiy. A large 
proportion live in Cairo, hut there are numerous 
populous settlements of Copts in Upper Egypt, 
notably at Girga, Negfida, Liiksor, Asyftt, Den- 
derii, and Ildimlin, where 40,000 are said to reside. 
They are essentially townsmen, engaged as clerks on 
account of their undoubted inathomatioal taloiits ; 
or employed in the finer handicrafts, such ns gold- 
siiiithery ; and their ooeupation.s account for their 
paleness as compared with their Moslem neigh- 
hour, s. The few Copts who work in the fields do 
not differ peroeptihly from the Moslems, and the 
reserahlancG to the ancient Egyptians is visible in 
both, though the inbreeding of tlie Copt has per- 
liaps retained the ancestral lineaments more faith- 
fully. They are of middle stature, have black eyes, 
and black curly hair ; dre,ss like the Moslems, 
hut are generally distinguished by a black or bine 
turban ; the women are veiled. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious ; they 
are ignorant, drunken, and .sensual. In religion 
they are Monophysites (q.v.) of the Jacobite sect; 
hut a few are united to the Greek and Roman 
Catholic churche.s. When the Conncil of Ohalcedon 
in 451 iironounced the Jacobite opinion heretical, 
some of the Copts supported the verdict, and bitter 
jealousies ensued between these ‘royalists’ and 
ibhe Jacobite Copts. The latter did not .soniple to 
welcome the Moslem conquest in 640 in order to 
expel the Greek faction. They ascribe their con- 
vension from heathenism to St Mark, whom they 
regard as the first patriarch of Alexandria. Their 
highest dignitary is tlie patriarch of Alexandria, 
whoso residence, however, i.s in Cairo. Their other 
orders of clergy are twelve bishops, and archpriests, 
priests, deacons, and monks. Tho patriarch is 
named by his predeces,sor, or clio,scii by lot from 
among the monks of the convent of St Anthony, 
He is not permitted to many, and when he sleeps 
it is necessary to waken liinl ei-ery quarter of an 


hour. He nominates the metropolitan of Ahvs- 
sinia (see Abys.sinia). 

Tlie Copts are very strict in some of their 
religious observances, and hate other Cliristian. 
sects even more than tliey hate tlie kloslemg. 
They maintain the seven .sacraments — hapti.sm by 
trine immersion ; confirmation ; penance or con- 
fession ; orders ; matrimony ; unction ; and the 
eucharist, adiinnistered in iioth kinds to all, even 
yming children, and formed of leavened bread 
wliich has been dipped in wine. They keep 
Wednesday and Friday with great .strictne.ss a.s 
fa.st-days, and have besides an onerous fast of Nine- 
veh, lasting fifty-five clays, and les.sor fasts of tlie 
Nativity, the Apostles, and the Virgin. Each fast 
is followed liy a feast. Pilgrimage to Jeru.saleni is 
prized highly. Priests m&y he married to one 
virgin provkled the coreniony takes place before 
ordination ; if the wife die, he may not many 
again, nor may the widow of a jme.st reniany. 
The Go)its seldoni many ontsicle their own sect ; 
the wedtling ceremonies are very peculiar, and may 
ho read in L. Oliphant’s Land of Klicmi ; the 
bride i.s expected to remain at home until confined, 
or for a year if barren (see Lane's Modern Egyp- 
ticais). The Coptic ritual, liturgy, I'estmonts,' itc. 
are .specially interesting as pre.sen'ing unchanged 
very anoiciit Christian loniis. The churches, of 
which the most celebrated are those built in the 
Roman fortress of Babylon at old Cairo, and those 
ill the Nitrian valley, are reniarkahlo for peculiari- 
ties of coiistniction and plan, and for exceedingly 
beautiful carved ivory screens. An acluiiralile 
account of them is given by Mr Butler. They liave 
many schools, hut only for hoys, who learn the 
jisalms, gospels, and apostolic c'pistles in Arabic, 
and then the gosjiols and epistles in Coptic. The 
Coptic, however, is not grauniiaticany tanglit, and 
is not now a spoken language, liaving been every- 
where supphuiteil by the Araliic. It has not boon 
spoken in Ijower Egypt since tho U)th oeutury, hut 
lingered for some coiitnries longer in Ujipor lilgypt, 
It is, however, still used by tho Copts in their 
religious services, hut tho lessoiis, after being read 
in Co])tiCj are e.xplainod in Arnhie. The Cojitie 
language is tlie descendant of the ancient Egj'iitiaii, 
hut the altdiahet is Greek uncial, probably intro- 
duced soon after their conversion to Christianity, 

‘ The romance of language could go no further than 
to join the speech of Pliaraoli and tho writing of 
Homer in tho son’icc-hook of an Egyptian Chris- 
tian’ (Butler). Tliere arc two jiriuciiial dialects 
of the language — the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian, 
and the Moinphitio or Lower Egyptian, udiich is 
.sometimes exclusively called Cojitio, A third 
dialect, tlio Bashnmric, of which only a few 
remain.s exist, was spoken in tho Delta, and is 
interesting from its jioinls of rescmhlauce to the 
language of the hieroglyphics. The literature is 
wholly religioms. See tile article Eiitpt; and The 
Ancient CopHci Churches of Egypt, by Alfred J. 
Butler (2 vohs. Oxford Clavendu'ii Pi'css, 11184). 

Oopula (Lab, , ‘ a hand ’ ) is a term employed in 
logic to designate the word which unites the tivo 
notions of a sentence — the subject and predicate — 
into one judgment or thought. 

Copyhold, a sjiooies of estate or right of 
property in land, in Ireland and England, nearly 
resemhiing in many particulars tho feu-rights of 
Scotland. Copyhold is expressed techiiioally as 
‘tenure by copy of court-roll, at the will of Uio 
lord, according to the custom of tho manor,’ TJii.s 
means that it i.s tenure of laud, being \)art of a 
manor, the title being evidenced by the court- 
rolls of the manor, and the right of the owner being 
in conformity with tho immemorial onstoras of the 
manor. The addition, ‘ at the will of the lord, 
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serves only as a memorial of the derivation of this 
species of estate from the estates granted in old 
times to the hondsmen or Villeins (q.v.), which 
■were of course vesumable at the pleasure of the 
lord. But the will of the lord is now absolutely 
controlled by the custom of the manor, which 
forms the law of the tenure ; and as tliis custom 
must he immemorial — Lc. extending to the reign of 
Ifichard 11. — no copyhold can now he created. 

The custom of eac"!! manor may I’avy in inipoi-tant 
particulars. In .some the laiuhs are held for life 
only, generally, hou'ever, ivith a cimtomsiry right 
to renewal or to appoint the successor ; in some 
they descend according to particnlarrnles ; inmost, 
however, they descend according to the ordinary 
rule.s of .succession. But the cu.stoni, whatever it 
may be, cannot be altcied. The tenant cannot, 
for instance, entail his land unless the custom 
warrants him. The freehold remaining in the lord 
includes a right to minerals and timber, but in tbc 
absence of special custom be cannot remove these 
without the consent of the tenant. The tenant 
also in the general case cannot lease his land for 
more than one year. This tenure makes the in- 
tervention of the lord necessary in every act of 
alienation, which therefore re.semhles the Scottish 
procedure of resignation of a feu, and is called 
a surrender and admittance. 

Yarious money-payments are due by the copy- 
holder to the lord. These are divided into the 
renfs, an annual payment of the nature of the 
Scottish feu-duty j ^ines, payments on particular 
occasions, such as alienation or succession, like the 
Scottish composition to the inferior; and heriois, 
or tlie best piece of personal property, to which, on 
the death of the copyholder, the lord hocoincs 
entitled, As to lines, it may ho observed that the 
courts of law Ium'o fixed the extreme amount that 
can he exacted at two yeans’ rent of the land. 

In the case of an heir .succeeding there is no 
surrender, hut there is admittance only upon pay- 
ment of the customary fine, and it is enforced by 
a customaiy penalty. A mortgage is effected by a 
surrender, upon condition that the money is repaid, 
and the admiftanco takes place only in event of 
foilure of payment. A copyhold may, in like 
manner, he clevised by will, the devisee being 
admitted on the death of the devi.sor. 

The inconveniences and loss accruing through tho 
variety of custom, s to which copyright lands are 
subject have led the legislature to make provision 
for their gradual extinction. By the copyhold 
commissioners all the services due to the lord of 
the manor may he commuted for a fixed rent. The 
lord is also authori.sed to enfranchise or convert 
into freehold the lands by agreement with their 
owners. Since 1833 either the lord or the tenant 
so admitted may compel enfranchisoinent on pay- 
ment, either of a fixed sum udieve it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent where it 
is at the instance of the tenant, fixed in both cases 
by the commishloners. The oopyliokl coimnis- 
sioners are now incorporated with tho Inelo.snre 
Commissioners and the Tithe Commission ei-s, under 
the name of the Land Commissioners for England, 
who publish an annual bine-book, Upwards of 
16,000 enfranchiaeinents have been made, the 
compensation amounting to considerably above 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Copying is a term in general use for a gi-eat 
many different processes, but may be described 
generally as the reproduction, usually either on an 
enlargecl or reduced scale, of any drawing, map, or 
other work of art. A few of the methods employed 
may he shortly described. If the copy is to he the 
same size as the original, the easiest way is to ti-ace 
it. A piece of tracing-paper ( which may be bought 
at any stationer’s ) is put over the drawing, and the 


principal line.s gone over with pencil. The back of 
tlie tracing is then rubbed with black lead or 
ruddle, and put on the clean paper on whicli the 
copy is to he made ; the traced lines are gone over 
with a hard point, and tlurs indicated faintly on 
the paper. Guided by the traced lines, the copy 
can then he drawn in. It is usual to have the 
ruddle or black lead on a separata piece of thin 
paper, and interposed between the tracing; and the 
paper. Wlien the copy is required of a different 
size from the original, the siuiple.st way is to sketch 
it by hand and eye, but where more ineclianical 
acenvaejr is required, the method of scjuares Is very 
useful. The original is covered with sqtiares of 
any convenient size by pencil lines or threads ; a 
piece of paper for the copy is prepared with a cor- 
responding number of .square.?, of a sninller or 
larger .size, according as the copy is wanted smaller 
or larger. These .squares must 'hoar tlie same pro- 
portion to the squares on the original, as the copy 
1.S to bear to the original. It is then a compara- 
tively easy matter to copy in each square the ])art 
of the original in the toiie.spoiiding square. To 
avoid confusion if the squares are small, it is well 
to number them along each side of the drawing. 
If it is not convenient to cover the original drawing 
rvith pencil ]ine.s, or to tie tlirend.s over the face of 
it, a very good way is to draw the square, s on a 
piece of tracing-paper, and put that over the 
original ; the same Lvaoing-papev rvill do any nuniher 
of drawings. A pair of pioportional compasses 
( see CoMr.i.,s.SES ) will he founil very useful for fix- 
ing the proportional size of the squares. Any 
drawing consisting principally of stinight lines, 
such a.s a plan, can he conveniently reduced by con- 
.structing a scale to suit the reduced size required, 
The lines of the original are measured by its scale, 
and the same proportion of the smaller scale gives 
the necessary measurement, The Pantograph ( q. v.) 
is another means of making a reduction or enlarge- 
ment, Imt is very seldom used now. It is only 
accurate in a general u;ay. Perhaps the simplest 
and mo.st e.vact nietliod is to get the oi'iginal photo- 
graphed to the required size ; the copy can then he 
traced on to clean paper as already described. 

The copying of letters and other doemnents for 
commercial purpose.? is u,sually clone by means of 
the ordinary copying-press, which is so familiar in 
every counting-liouse as to need no detailed descrip- 
tion. A letter written with specially prepared ink 
is transferred to another piece of p.'iper by means 
of damp and pre.ssure. Common ink thickened 
with a little sugar will .seri'e as cojiying-ink, 
Many modifications of this arrangement have been 
devi.sed for producing a number of copies of cir- 
culars, &c. from one written copy, and are known 
as ‘graphs’ (liektogiapli, d:c.). A doeument 
written with the ink jirepared for the purpose is 
transferred by pircssure with the hand to a gelatin- 
ous blah, from which as many as fifty or sixty 
copies, more or less distinct, can he retransfen-eu 
by rubbing with the hand. A very useful method 
of manifold writing is largely employed in tele- 
graphic news work, and for duplicating invoices by 
letail tradesmen. Carbonised papier is put between 
two or three or more sheets of thin paper (‘fliiu.sy’), 
and thus, whatever is evritten on the top sheet by a 
hardish pencil is duplicated on the other.?. When 
an indefinite nnniher of copies of any draiving or 
other auhjecl is reqnil'ed, there are many printing 
processes which may he employed. Letters or 
circulai's, if -written with lithographic ink, can he 
transferred to stone, and any number pirinted, 
Engineei-s’ or architects’ drawings, or any other 
drawing executed in line, can he very .sucoe.?sfully 
repirodnced in any size by tlie pfiioto-lithograpb pro- 
cess, which will be described under LlTHOQEAPIiy, 
If required for block or letterpiress printing, then 
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any of the zincotyjie jjvocesfie.s may be eniiiloyed. jiarliauientiviy efforts. The law of copyi‘if;l)t i■^ 

By tills process, also, plates to reprint .steel -en^fiuv- far from bein^ settled; the acts wliieli i elate to 
iiigs can be produced from any printed engvavins U'e subject are cKtrenrely ill drawn. In ISIS a 
(.see Engraving). For reproducing drawings exe- Royal CoiuniKsioii recommended ‘that the law on 
outed otherwise than in line, photographs from this subject sbould be leduced to an intelligible 
nature, or paiutiugs, there are many procefises and systematic form.’ rending the execution of 
whicb will also be de.scribed in the same article. this useful design, the provisions of the existing 
Copying in pbotograpliy, that is, the method of larv may he suuunurised a,s follows. 

C 0 )>yiiig pictures ami other drawings by the eamera, IJonJ. 's . — ^Tbe term of copyright in bonlos Is forty, 

will be descrilied under riiOTOGU-VriiY. two yeans, or the life of tlieautlior ami seven yeais, 

IJr.awings for woml-engraviugs .are now seldom n'liicliever of the two terms is the longer. No copy- 
made directly on the wood, birt executed on paper right can he enjoyed in seditious or immoral publica- 
or eardhoard, and copied liy photography on to the tions, or in bnok.s lir.st ])nlili,shod out of Ihe United 
wood. By this means the draw'ing need not be so Kingdom. A register of pro])riet»rs of cojiyiiglit i.s 
minute as the required engraving, but may be of kept at Statioiier.s’ Hall, in which the ow'uer of a 
any convenient size. The process employed will eo]),vriglit may make an entry on ]iayinent of a fee 
also be describod under PHOTOGIl.vrUY. of 5s. Aasigimjculs may ho made by ciiti v in the 

Coiiyfia’llt is the exclusive right to multiply legisier. Kon-regi.straiiou does not alleel the cojiy- 
ooine.s of a written or printed eoinposition, or of a riglR, hut only the nght to siio ni lesjiect of the 
wink of art. finch rights were claimed by authors iiifriiigeinoiit tlieroof. In case of infi'ingeineiil, the 
evcsi before the introduction of jirinliiig. After owner of copyright may obtain an injunction fiom 
the invention of the ininling-press, the right to the High Conit (in Scotland, an iiiteriliot from the 
puhlhli hooks became the subject of licen.ses Court of .Session) to restrain the issue of nnautlior- 
and patents. In Cliainber.s’.s Domestie Annals of if'd copies ; bo may also bung an actum and claim 
Hcafland, under date November 9, 1(109, may be d.amages. In Midi proceodmg.s the defend ant f re- 
sGim ft ■wfirmiiti of tlio Piivy-ctmnoil autlioviMiij* quently pleads that he haw made only a. fair use of 
Geome Mossman, stationer in Edinburgh, Ho print j^daintillH ^\ork. Tiie question, uliat is a fair 
and .sell the works of tlie learned Mr George use, is a qnc,stion of onniinoii sense, rather than of 
Buolianan, in one volume in folio, or by jiarts in author may resort to jirevions lyorl.s for 

lesser voluiuohj and forbidding ail otiiers to piint, facts ami ideas} lie may extract or abndge tlie 
import, or sell tlie whole or an.v part of the said copyright compo.sition of aiuitlior, jirovided lie does 
Mr George his works, in any volume or character, not ac_tuall.y eojiy it, or an niircahonalily larjge jiavt 
for the space of nineteen years. ’ Similar privileges of it, into his own hook. -Authors comjilain tliat 
were granted in England ; but all snob monopolies tlie law .os it stainls does not Bnlbeiently pi oteot 
were regarded with suspicion by eomniou lawyers, tlioiii agaiii.st niifairiiso of their niatenals and ideas. 
The connnon law affords a certain measure of The crown i.s said t(i have tlie _ solo right to 
protection to works nnpuhlisliod, or published only authorise the printin'; of I’.ililes,^ copies of Ihe Book 
for a limited purpose. The wnlter of a letter, for of poimuou Prayer, the \Vc.slininKtei'Cou[eiRHiou of 
examiilo, tran.sfers his property ill it to the receiver ; Faith .and Cateoliisin.s, .and acls of iiarliameiit. 
hilt the receiver has no right to print it for sale nr The iiiiiver,si tics are jiprniittoil to enjoy jierpetual 
distribiitioa without the writer's consent. Tlie copy- copyright in works^ lietjucathcd to thorn. For 
rigid ill imblislied work.s is the creation of statute : goveniineiit jnihlicatioiis, see Bi.uii-lioox.s, 
tlie first Copyright Act was iiassed in 1709, and by f-nc>/flojnrdias and iVrfmf/i'ofs.— Articles ooii- 
virhia of its provisions authors acquired the solo trihuted Ui puhlieatioiis of this class, and hooks pnh- 
lUiorfcy of printing tlieir hooks during a term of lished in pai Is or .sorie.s, belong to the proprietor, 
fourteen years from liist publication, and, if the But the jiroprielor may not publish them separately 
author should be living at the end of tliat time, witbont the writer’s eimsent, and after twenty- 
during a furtlier term of fourteen yenr-s. While eight yearn the coj.yrighl reverts to tho antbor. 
this act was in force, Thomson sold the, copyright Dvamas and Musical J’lcccs. — These, if liv.st puli- 

of his pooina to Millar, a London book.sellcr. lished in book-form, are .subject to the s.anie rules 
Jlillar claiinoil the right to prei-eiit tho issue of nn books. But if they are jmrfoniied in piiblio 
reprints by Donaldson ( of Edinburgh) and others, bcforo_ aiiiicaring in print, the antlmr lotains tlie 
even after tho statutory toim had expired, on sole right of permitting thorn to bo reiiresentcd 
the groiiiid that an author liad, at common law, during the toini of copyright; and this right is di.s- 
the sole right of printing' his works. Out of this tinct from the copyriglit he acquire.? if his drama or 
dispute arose tlie famous cases of Millar v. Taylor, piece is published as a hook. By an Act of 1SS2 
and Donald, son v. Beckett, which led to a remark- the proprietor of a piece of music, desiring to rcBcrvo 
able dill'ereneo of ojiinion among the judgc.s. The the right of perfoniianee, must give notice to that 
House of Loi'ds decided that, if any common-law cU'oct on tlie coi'er. Verses may not bo taken from 
riglit existed, it had been taken 'away by the a copyright ivork and sot to music, for sale, without 
statute. pemiissioii. A novel may be draniatised ivilliout 

At the union with Ireland, the Copyright Act the author’s permission j but if eiipie.s of the drama 
was axteiuled to that oonntry, and the trade in are ]>nb]i.shed containing passages borrowed in 
cheap editions, pi'inted in liuhlin and secretly substance from the novel, the author of the admita- 
iniported into Great Britain, came to an end. In tiou is liable to an action. In the ‘ Little Lord 
1814 the term of cojiyright was extended to twenty- Fanntlcroy Case ’ ( 1888 ), the rigli L to dramatise was 
eight yeai-.s, and tlie residue of the author’s life admitted, hut it wa.s held that tho authores.s could 
if lie were living at the end of the tenn. The I'C.strain the pnhlicatkni of copies containing 
impetus given to literature at the beginning of passiig;e,s wliieli were taken from tlie novel without 
tho present century, and e.sjiecially the piojnilarity alteration. Even dtstrilmtion of copies to the 
attained by the works of Scott and Byron, gi'eatl 3 ’ Lord Cliamberlain and the actor, s was held an 
increased the market value of copyright, and iilti- infringement of her rights ; so that tho right to 
mately led to further legislation iii the interest of dramatise pan only be exercised with precautions 
authors and publishers. The h.asis of the existing which must greatly re.strict it in practice, 
law is the Copyright Act of 1,S42, commonly known Lectures ami Speeches.— 11 a person dolivors an 
as Talloui'd's Aot or Lord Mahon’s Act. Macaulay’s address to the goueml publie, be has probably no 
speech in the House of Commons on tho second cause of action against an,y one who ]mhlislies a 
reatliug of this measure is one of his most successful report of what ho saj's. But a person adclre,ssing a 
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limited audience for a limited purpose (as e.g. a 
professor instructing Ids class) may prevent the 
pulilication of unauthorised reports. Bee the case 
of Caird V. Sinie, M’hieh was decided liy the House 
of Lords in 18S7. _ An Act of 1885 imposes penalties 
on persons printing and issuing spoken addresses 
without the consent of tlie author ; hut tlie act is 
so dia-ivn that its scope and etl'ect are somewluit 
doubtful. 

Letters . — Tlie copyright in a letter, as alioady 
mentioned, is letaiiied hy the iviiter, unless he in- 
dicates his ivi.sh that it should he published. Iii 
the absence of such indication, the receiver has no 
right to publish or even to sell it as a curiosity. 

XaicspiijKfs registered under the Copyright Acts 
are copyright, hut, in ])ractice, nows and even 
editorial matter are copied until oreat freedom from 
one newspaper into another. Tlie adoption of an 
e.\Lsting new.spaper title, or the colourable imita- 
tion of it, is a good cau.se of action. 

Eiiijracing.'i, Maps, Lc . — Copyright in these is 
secuied hy several acts ; tlie term is twenty-eight 
years. Each plate and print must hear the name of 
the proprietor. Copyright in ]iain tings, drawing.s, 
and photographs is secured to the artist during liis 
life and seven yeans after hy an Act of 1862. A 
register of iiroprietors of eonyrigiit in iminting.s, Ac. 
is kept at Btationer.s’ Hall, and no action can be 
maintained in respect of anything done before 
registration. 

Colonial Cojii/n'i/kt . — TIio Act of 18-13 extended 
the copyright ot Looks printed in the United King- 
dom to all the colonies tliereof. Cumplaiiita weie 
made a.s to the operation of lliis rule, and in 1S47 
the Foreign Reprints Act enabled the colonies to 
import foreign reprints of JJritish hooks, on making 
due provision foi the rights of anthois. Bo far as 
authors aud otvnera o£ copyright were concerned, 
the act proved a failure. In 1874 the Canadian 
Copyright Act (conlirmed hy the imperial jiarlia- 
lueiit in 1873) enabled a Ilriti.slr author to obtain 
copyright in Canada for twenty-eight 5>eare, jiro- 
vided Ids work .should be puhlislied or repuhlisheil 
in the colony. This right is concurrent with and 
in addition to the rights given liy the iiupeiial Act 
of 1842. 

United States . — The Amevicau law permits 
authors, designers, &c, to acciuiro copyright for 
twenty-eight years ; a further term of fourteen 

ears may be secured hy the author, if alive, or 

y his widow or children. Until 1891 copyright 
could only be ac(|uired hy a citizen of, or periuauenb 
resident in, the United Btates. flritish authors 
hail much reason to complain of this state of the 
law; and American authors were injuied hy having 
to compete with cheap nuauthorised repriuts of 
British works. There waa at one time an under- 
standing that the American publisher who Hast 
placed a British work on the market obtained 
copyright by courtesy; and considerable sums 
wore paid for ‘ advance sheets ’ in order to obtain 
this advantage, but the ‘ courtesy of the trade ' came 
to be disregarded. Under an 'act wiiich came in 
force 1st July 1801, copyright can only he acquired 
hy autliors 'who are not citizens or the United 
States, provided that not later than the day of puhli- 
calion of the work there or in any other country, 
two copies of each book, map, dramatic or luuaiciil 
compo.sitiou, engraving, or photograph, he delivered 
at the office of the Lihrariau of Congress at Wash- 
ington ; such hook to he printed from type set up 
in the United States, or from plates uuule there- 
from. Tills act only applies to citizens of a foreign 
state, when such foreign state permits to citizens of 
the United , States copyright on the same basis as 
its own citizens, or is a party to an international 
agreement to wliloh the United Btates may become 
a party at pleasure. Under this act English pub- 


lications may be copyriglited in tlie United States 
(see G. H. Putnam, T/ie Question of Copyright, 
New York, 1891). 

International Copyiight . — Aii act was passed in 
1844 which enables fmeigii authors and artists to 
secure copyright in Britain for their work.s, piovided 
line piotectioii lias been secured hy the cmintiy in 
which such works were produced for the benefit of 
those interested in similar work.s published in Her 
Majesty’s domiiiimis. An inteniatioiuil eoiiferenco 
was held at Beni in 1885. The conference com- 
prLsed Britain, Germany, France. Spain, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden and Norway, but not the United 
States; and an Act of 1880 empowered the Qnecii 
to accede to Ihe convention then prepared in draft. 

Foreign Lutes . — It is not possible here to give 
details of the formalities rennired hy foreign copy- 
right laws. But the term of literary copyright has 
been so much discussed that it may he iuteiostiiig 
to note the iirovisions of foieign laws on this point. 
The term in France is life aiid fifty years ; in llel- 
gimn, life and twenty yeais; in tTcrnuiny, life and 
thirty yeais; in Italy, life and forty yeai.s (with a 
further term of forty years, during wliich the pro- 
prietor is entitled to'a royalty ). In Russia, Spain, 
and Poitngal tlie term is life and lifty ycais ; in 
Holland, life and twenty years. 

The policy of the copyright law.s and the amend- 
ments lequired are discussed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1878. See also Jeirold’s 
Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright, and 
the works of Seruttoii, Uopinger, Slun’tt, and 
liowker, on the law.? of copyright ; and Constant, 
Code Udntrcd dcs Droits d’ Auteur ( 1888 ), 

Uopyright in designs is piotected hy the P.atents 
Act of 1883. See the articles Design, Patent, 
Tiude Marks. 

Benoit Constant, autor, horn iu 
1841 at Boulogne, where his father was a baker, 
was ad.initted to tiie Conservatoire iu 1859, and 
having gained the second prize for comedy, made 
his debut at the TlnSiltre Franjais, December 7, 
18G0, as Gros-Rene in the Dtpit Amonreux. For 
over a quarter of a century lie played here with 
unbroken sncce.ss, both in classical pieces and in 
rOles created by himself ; in the broader aspects of 
comedy, standing without a rival. He left tlio 
Thcfltre Francais in 1886, and appeared in 1887 in 
London, in 1888 iu South America and the United 
States. 

CoiHicrcl, Athanase L.auiient Chari.e.s, an 
eloquent niini.ster of the French Reformed Chmch, 
■was born in Paris iu 1795. He studied theology at 
Montauban, and became in 1818 minister of tlic 
Fiench clmrch in Amsterdam, but came to Paris in 
1830, on the invitation of Cuvier, and preached here 
imtil his death, 20tli January 1868. In 1848 he 
waa elected a delegate to the National Aasenibly 
by the department of the Seine, His writings, all 
marked hy earnestness and liberal synqiathies, in- 
clude a reply to Strauss (1841), si.x collections of 
sermons (1842-56), and Ohristologie (1858). — His 
son. Athanase Josuii Laurent, also a Protestant 
pastor of liberal tendencies, was horn at Anister- 
clamiii 1820. A still more ‘advanced’ theologian 
tliau his father, he found iiimself at variance with 
the Protestant Consistory and the predominating 
influence of Guizot in liis somewhat rigidly ortlio- 
dox old ago. He died at Fismes, in Marne, 25th 
July 1875. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire’s letters on toleration (1803), and Jean 
Galas et sa Famillo (1857). 

Co<lullla Nut, the fruit of a Brazilian palm, 
Attalea funifera. On account of their large size 
(.3 to 4 inches long) and the hard texture and beau- 
tiful mottling of tlieir dark brown endosperm, they 
are imported by button-makers and turners. 
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forms may lie noted t)ie blue coral {llclivjiora 
ccenUea] of many I’acilic coral-reefs, the horny and 
heautifally coloured sen-fan {Goi miiia Jlabcllum), 
and the familiar organ-pipe coral ( Titbipora iiii/stea). 

More important, horvev’er, in jnaeticnl inlorest is 
the red coral [CuralUuni ritbnun) of commerce, in 
this coral the limy spicules are fused to form the 
familiar solid axis. The most important banka 
are tliose of Algior.s and Tunis, and oif the Sar- 
dinian, SioiUnn, and Balearic islands. Great 
quantities are ti.slied near Naples, and at Seiacca 
in Sicily. The coral is roughly dredged, freed 
flour its riiul, assorted according to colour, and 
manufactured in Naple.s, Leghorn, Gonoa,_ &c. 
Pale roso-coloiired coral, not .spoilt by the boring of 
ivorms and other intruders, has fetched 1112, 10s. 
per ounce. The industry is a veiy important one, 
though ill recent years it has seiioiihly declined. 
Tlie most important niarkata are in Asia, Africa, 
parts of Rii.ssiii, Japan, and Soiitli America. 

COEAL Islands ia tlie name given to certain 
low islets ■which are composed for the ino.st part of 
the calcareous skeletons of vaviou.s kiiida of corals. 
An atoll or typical coral island consists of a some- 
n'liat ring-siiaiied reef iiiolosiiig a lagoon. Such reefs 
vary in size from less tliaii a mile up to 90 miles 
long and may he 10 miles ndile — the hreadth of the 
annular reef being on lui average about a quarter 
of a mile, Uurrioi'-roofi, which have a similar 
hreadtii, are found siuToiimling i.slaiid.s or liordering 
maiiilaiuls, from -whicli they are separated by a 
navigable cliainiel. Fringing-reafi, on the other 
hand, extend outwards from' the sliore, with no 
separating lagouri-cliaiinel. In the case of atolls 
and han'iai'-reafs there is goiiorally a navigable 
pa.s8age tlirougli tlie roof into the lagoon or lagoon- 
oliannel, which ia kept oiioii by the .scour of the tide. 
It is upon atolls or havrior-reefs that islands occur. 
Only very rarely, however, are these islands co- 
e.xtensive witli the reef— generally tliey aiqiear as 
longer or shorter belts, forming a serio.« or islets 
straggling along its .surface. As raef-huikling conils 
do not nourish in w'atev having a lower temperature 
than (18° F., they are neoe.ssarily restricted to tropi- 
cal and subtropical seas — from many regions of 
wiiicli, however, they are excluded by the iiresence 
of cold ourreiiis coming from extra-tropical lati- 
tudes, by the iiinddy diameter of the water o))po- 
site the mouths of large rivers, and by otlior causes. 

The rock of a coral-reef i,s a white limestone com- 
posed cliielly of masses of corals, coral dchrlH, and 
sand, together with the hard parts of molluscs, 
echinoderni.s, hryozoans, and calcareous alga'. Not 
in£iei[uently this rook has been changed by the 
clieiiiical action of percolating water into a compact 
or crystalline iiias.s, which lias lost all, or nearly 
all, trace of its organic structure, Cliamisso (q.v., 
known also as a poet), the naturalist who accom- 
panied Kotzebue the Russian navigator in liis 
voyage of discovery into the South Sea in 1815-18, 
appears to Jiave been the liist to show how such 
reefs are converted into dry land. He describes 
how the polyps cea.so to grow when they reach 
the surface of the sea, and how the reef, exposed 
at low-tide, liy and by hecoiiies disintegiuted, 
w’hile broken coral debris is heaped up by tlic 
action of tlio breakers so as eventually to form 
a high hank wliieli can only he covered during 
spring-tides. This hank of coral blocks and debris 
solidifies in time, and roiiiaiiis exposed to the fierce 
heat of the sun, so that the mass shrinks and 
cracks, and Hakes are detached from it, and raised 
one upon another by each returning tide. ‘The 
always active surf tlirows blocks of coral ( frequently 
of a fathom in length and 3 or 4 feet tliiok) and 
shells of marine animals betrveen and upon the 
foundation-stones; after this the oaleai-eons sand 
lies undisturbed, and oilers to the seeds of trees 


and plMtts cast rrpon it by the waves a soil upon 
rvliiclr they rapidly grow to overshadow its dazzlino 
white surface, lintire trunks of tree.s, rriiicli are 
carried by the rivers from other countries ami 
islands, iinil liere at length a resting-place after 
their long wanderings ; with the.se come small 
aniuials, sircli as lizards and insects, as the fir-.st 
iuhahitants. Even before the trees for in a wood, 
the real sea-hird.s nestle here ; strayed laiid-hirds 
take refuge in the hushes ; and at a much later 
period, when the work has been long .since com- 
leted, man also appears, builds his luit on the 
■iiitful soil formed by tlie corruption of the leaves 
of the trees, and calls hiimscif lord and proprietor 
of tliis new creation.’ According to ri’ofchaor L. 
Agassiz, the large blocks torn oil' by the hrealcers 
are loosened not by shrinkage under -the sun’s heat, 
as Cliami&so snpiio.sed, hut by the inniuucrahle 
perforations of various boring molluscs. 

TJie origin of coral-reefs is a question wliich has 
at variou.s times given rise to cliseussion. Accord- 
ing to Chamisso, the corals eommeneed to grow on 
shoals in tlie sea — on the tops of submarine moun- 
tains in short. The circular form of the atoll and 
its hji.sin-slniiied lagoon he heliui'od to he due to the 
natural growth of the coral. The most vigorous 
growth took iilace upon the outward edges of the 
reef, where the largest and most massive corals 
ilourished. In the interior the coral growth was 
hindered by the aeenmulation of sliells, ooitil 
dehris, and sand .swept forward by the waves. The 
reef, therefore, as it approached the surface would 
gradually assume a basin-shape— the outer edges, 
or pieripherni and actively growing portion, forming 
the reef — the interior part, where growth was 
retarded or prei’cnted liy sediment, &e., forming 
the lagoon. Other writers attempted to acoounb 
for the aimulav form of atolls by supposing that the 
reefs had grown njiwards from the crests of suh- 
iiiaiine volcanic craters. TJie not infrei|uout oeenr- 
rence of voleanoo.s and \’olcanic island.s in the coral 
regions of the raeific Ocean ir’as tlionght in favoni' 
tills supposition, hut the enovuiouH diameter of 
many atolls seemed to prceludo the pos.siliility that 
these larger atolls, at all event.s, could he founded on 
the lip.s of .submarine craters. And when at length 
it was cliscrn'ered that reef-hiiilding corals llonrish 
only in coinjiarativcly shallow water, this li'^'po- 
thosis was reflected, since it was o.xtremely unlikely 
that so n)an 5 ’- submarine I’olcauic mountain.s sliould 
rear their summits just to the limits within -which 
the corals could begin their siiporstructm'e.s. 

Darwin, during tho famous ^'oyago of the 
liaiglc, was naturally fascinated by the problem of 
the origin of these remarkable reefs, and wliile he 
admitted that certain atolls might very likely have 
been formed in the manner described by Cliamisso, 
yet lie conld not believe it possible that a broad 
monntaiu-summit lay buried at the depth of a few 
fathoms beneath every atoll, and novertlielos.s that 
throughout the immeu.se areas ocenpied by many 
of those reefs not one point of rock sliould project 
above the surface. The theory of Kiihsidcnco which 
he subsequently advanced seemed to account for 
all the phenomena, and until recently it com- 
manded nearly unii’crsal assent. According to 
Darivin, each atoll lias passed through the .succes- 
sive stages of fringing-reef and harricr-reof, Since 
reef-hnrlding corals do not thrivo at gi-cater depths 
than 100 feet or thereabout, it is evident that the 
foundations of a coral reef could not haim been laid 
in deeper water. And as such moderate depths 
occur only round islands and off the shores of con- 
linonts, the reef-lraildevs would begin their work 
by forming at first a fringing-veef. Slow snbaid- 
euce of the sea-bottom is supposed to have super- 
vened ; bub while the foundatioms were heing carried 
down, the corals continued to grow upwards, tho 
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rising of the reef keeping pace -with the sinking of 
tlie sea-bottoiii. Tlius by-and-by the fringing-reef 
is converted into a barrier-reef. \Ve have now only 
to suppose tliat tlic iiiuvenient of .sub.'idence and 
the labours of the corals continue until the reef- 
encircled island disappears below the waves, and a 
complete atoll will be the linal result. Darwin’s 
views were illustrated and stronglj' supported by 
Professor J. 1). Dana, who accumpauied the Wilkes 
exploring expedition round the world in 1838-42, 
while MM. Couthouy and Jleete Jukes likewise 
upheld the hypothesis of suhsiilence. The re- 
searches of Profe.ssor.s L. Agassiz and Le Conte 
amongst the reefs of Florida have shown that 
Darwin’s views are there inapplicable. They 
attribute the formation of the southern portion 
of Florida, which consists of a series of concentric 
harrier-reefs, to the natural growth of the coral 
alone aided by the mechanical action of the sea— 
a view which, stated geiiei’ally, is the same as that 
held by Chamisso. Profcs,sor Karl Semper like- 
wise, after examining tlie reefs of the Pelew Island.s, 
came to the conclusion that the form of these reefs 
had been deternuned by the natural growth of the 
corals, niodilied by local conditions, which is just 
Chamissn’s explanation. Cut Darwin had already 
expressly stated that some reefs might have origin- 
ated in the manner suggested liy Cliaiuisso ; and 
geologists apparently recognised that the conditions 
of the great Florida reef wmro hardly analogous to 
the isolated atolls which rise from profound depths 
in the open ocean. 

In 1880, however. Dr John Murr.ay, one of the 
naturalists of the (Jhallcmicr expedition, published 
another explanation whicli has given rise to con- 
siderable diseussioii. lie returns' to the old views 
of Clmmisso, maintaining that reefs have grown up 
from the tops of subinorgod and partially sub- 
merged banks and mountains. To the objection 
that it is hard to believe that so many hanks and 
oono,s should occur just at the proper depth from 
the surface, Dr JIurray replies that it is not 
necessary to suppose that all the subinavine emin- 
ences were of equal or nearly equal height. Some 
may lia\'e risen at first above the level of the sea, 
and subsequently have been reduced by the waves 
and breakers to the' condition of shoals ; while 
others that did not reach to tlie limits within which 
reef-huildors live may have been brought up to that 
zone by the accmnulation upon them of the hard 
parts of ])cl.agic organisms. For these forms of life 
nourish in extraordinary numbers in the surface- 
waters of the tropio.s where veefe abound, and as 
tliey die, their hard parts falling to the bottom will 
accumulate there along with tUo exuriic of creatures 
living at sucii depths, until they conic to form con- 
siderable deposits. This levelling-up of submarine 
hanks to tlie zone within wliich coral-builders 
thrive is the most marked feature in Dr Muiray's 
hypothesis. His further account of the mode in 
whicli atolls and barrier-reefs have been formed is 
a more particular and seientilio development of 
Chamis.so’s explanation. The growth of a reef is 
regulated by the food-sujiply of the corals; those 
growing on the external parts of the reef are most 
favourably jilaced in this re.spect, consequently 
they thrive he.sb, and have the advantage over those 
that are growing in the centre of the reef ; .and this 
dill'erenoe in the rate of growth of the outer and 
inner areas will be intensified as the reef approaches 
the surface. Eventually the corals of the interior 
die, and the dead coral rock is gradually removed 
by the solvent action of the sea-water which 
contains carbonic acid. In this iiianiier tlie 
reef assumes a hasin-.shaped form. Fiingiug-reefs, 
according to Dr Murray, are converted into harrier- 
reefs by the simple outward gi'owth of the coral 
upon a talus of its own debris, forced off from the 


edge of the reef by the breakers. The lagoon- 
chaniiel that eventually separates the reef from the 
land Is formed in tlie same w.-iy as tlie lagoon of an 
aloll — namely, by the dis-solution ami removal of 
dead coral rock. I’rofe.'.sor A. Aga.ssiz piihlished 
ill 1882 an account of his detaileil examination of 
the Tortiigas and the Florida reefs, in which he 
&I10W.S how the hottoiii of the sea in tlio.se region-s 
has been giadiuilly raised by the aecunmlation of 
the exuviio and skeletons of ma.ssii'e orgauisms 
which nourish in prodigious numbers on the sea- 
floor, forming the .submarhie plateaus known as the 
Florida, Yucatan, and San Pedio hanks. He thinks 
it is by the gradual uiiwanl growth of such accuiiiu- 
latiuiis that the sca-bottum was eventually raised 
to the zone in wliicli reef- builders thrive. He thus 
airived independently at the saiiio general con- 
clusion as Dr Murray. 

As recently as 1887 Dr Guppy _(q.v. ) has given 
the result of his inve.stigations in the Solomon 
Tslands, and has vigorously supported the hypo- 
thesis advocated by Jliirray. He .shows that in 
those islands we have elevated reefs which oxhihit 
the very stnictiire which we .should expect to 
(iml if the now v'iew of cor.al-reef striictiii'c is 
correct. He found some of those islands largely 
composed of earthy calcareou.s depo.sits having the 
same chanieter and origin as the varioii.s volcanic 
imid.s and organic oozes which the Challenger 
expedition dredged at deiiths varying from 100 to 
2000 fathoms. These deposits reached to heights 
of over 1000 feet, and in some eases denudation luid 
exposed an underlying nucleus of volcanic ruck. 
The earthy calcareous beds were covered with a 
coniparath’ely thin cnist of true coral lock. The 

t ihenomena described by Dr Guppy thus lead to the 
lelief that many other atolls ni.ay ha\'e a similav 
structure. Dr Guppy think, s tliat the various 
agencies insisted upon hj' Semper, Murray, and A, 
Agassiz — such us currents and tidal scour, solution 
and the distribution of food-supply, tlie repressive 
influence of sediment and the action of the 
breakers— have each played a part in determining 
the fonn of coral reefs. To the objection that 
some lagoon.s are deeper than the zone in which 
reef-corals live, Dr Guppy replies that where tlie 
submarine slope is moderate, the water clear, and 
breakers of no great size, reef-corals may he found 
llouiishing at depths of 50 and even 00 fathoms, 
MTiether tlie explanation advocated by Murray and 
Guppy is destined to lead to tlie total collajise of 
Darwin’s hypothesis, is likely to remain for some 
time an unsettled question — some -WTiters holding 
that while Mun'ay’s vioAV may he tlie true explana- 
tion of the origin of many alolls and barrier-reefs, 
it does not forbid the possibility or, as others would 
say, the probability that many other reef.s may 
really have been formed, as Darwin supposed, dur- 
ing slow subsidence of the bottom. 

See CcELENTUBUTER, AxEiiONE, Alotoniuii ; text- 
books of Zoology— Huxley, Claus, iso. ; Darwin, Dana, 
Murray, Guppy, &o. on Coral-reefs, and Semper’s Animal 
ii/e ; Moseley and Queloli Chullenyer '&&]>., vols. ii. and 
xvl; for skeleton, Von 'Kach, Morpholoijhehes Jalirhuch 
(1879-86); for red coral, Laoaze-Dutliiers, Histoire 
Nuiurelle du Coruil (1864) ; for fossil forms, Zittel's 
Palaxnttologie ; systematic works— Dana, Zoophytes 
(1848-49); Milne-Ed wards and Haiine, Bist Nat. des 
Goralliares (1857-00); Eoren and Daniolssen, Nye 
Alcyonitler, Gorgonidcr og Pewnatulider (1883); Kooli, 
Monograph on £forycinida(N'aples Station, 1887). 

tloval Fishes {'S'S'imimpeiirecs), a name applied 
to a family of bony fishes in the spiny-rayed or 
Acautliopterous order. They are tropical forms, 
abundant about coral-reefs, usually small, ■svith 
short, deep, often brightly coloured bodies. The 
farail;^ includes the Archer-fish (q.v.), the very 
beautiful Chretodons, the genus Ohelmo with 
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peculiarly elongated snout, and other iutoiesting 
forms. 

Coral Flower, or Cokal Tkee {Erythrina), 
a tropical and .subtiopical geiiirs of papilionaceous 
trees and slirnl).s, rvitli long raeenie.s of beautiful 
floweis of a ricli dull crini.son or a scarlet colour, 
re.senibling coral. Some species are thorny, and 
are iionce used for hedges, notably E. corallodm- 
dron in the We.sfc Indies, and E. indica in the East. 
The wood i.s so light and spongy tliat it is n.sed not 
only for portable objects, such as ladders, but even 
as a substitute for (io\:'k,—Jatropha midtijida, a 
totally dilferent plant, of the order Euphorbiacea', 
is also sometime.s called Coral Tree. 

Coralline {CoralUna ojjinnalis), a limy sea- 
weed, exceedingly common on Britisli coasts, where 
it adds mnch to the beauty of the rooky pools. It 
is a hauly perennial plant, and onvelop.s the rocks 
and almost any ohjeet between tide marks with its 
beautiful hranehing fronds. In spring it appears 
as a thin crust, with a fre.sh delicate i)inkish or 
purplish colour. With the iiici easing snushinc it 
grow.H into prettily jointed and branched tufks, 
spreading like hru.sliwood over tlie .surface of the 
rock. Its puiple colour incieases in depth, till the 
plant grows old and begins to die ; then the hiight- 
neas pales, and the limy incrustation finally remains 
us a white skeleton. The 
purple colour soon fades on 
exposure ; a bri'dit white light 
is produced by liolding a piece 
of the alga in a candle llamo ; 
an unpleasant smell lingers for 
yeans about the dried specimen. 
The coralline was formerly re- 
garded as an animal, ‘ since all 
lime,’ Limueus said, ‘is most 
truly a product of animals.’ 
But neither for tins, nor for 
its .supposed medicinal ( vermi- 
fuge) virtue.s was there any 
warrant. Technically, the com- 
mon coralline, along with a few 
other species, forms a genus of 
alga in the family Corallinca', 
the .section Rliodo.spormeic, and the group Floridem. 
Molohe.sia is an allied form of similar .stony chav- 
actor. It i.s sonietimes used for manuring fields, 
and is said to have been one of the principal con- 
stituents in the mortar of Iona cathedral. The 
name coralline is sometimes extended vaguely 
to certain Zoophytes or Hydroids ((pv.). See 
Laiidbhorough’s British Seaweeds, Harvey’s Phyco- 
lof/ia Britanniea, Jolmslon’s British Sponges and 
Corallines. 

Coralline Crag. See Cn.tG and Pliocene, 

Coral Rag, or Corallian, a group of the 
Oxford or Middle Oolites. See J UEASsic System. 

Coral Sea i.s that section of the Pacific which 
stretches between Australia on the west and the 
New Hehride.s on tlio oast. In 1874 the Challenger 
expedition found parts of it to be 14,700 feel deep. 
See PaOIFIO. 

Coral Snake (Elaps), small venomons snakes 
in the same family (Elapidm) as the Cobra (q.v.). 
The typical s])eoie3 {E. eoralliniis) frequents woods 
and thickets in South America. Their very small 
mouth makos them lob.s dangerous. TI10 usual 
colour is lioli rod with hlaek and yellow transverse 
bands, and it is an interesting fact that besides the 
venomous Elaps, at least two other genera occur 
which are quite harmless. Those, Mr Wallace 
suggests, probably derive advantage from Iheii- 
close resemblance to the venomous forms. 

Corain, Thomas, philanthropi.st, was born at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 1667 or 1668. He was 


bred a seaman, and rose to be a mei chant captain. 
Already in 1094 we hear of him as settled at 
Taunton, Massaohn.setts, and engaged in benevolent 
work of various kinds. A few years after he seems 
to have returned to sea, and to have settled in 
London, after sull'ering shipwieck oil' Cuxhaven in 
1719. In London he interested himself in the 
settlement of Georgia, and in planting English 
artisans in Nova Scotia ; but lie soon began Ifis 
long agitation for the foundation of a foundlin« 
hospital. Cliildren were liiat admitted in 1741° 
Covam’s portrait was jiainted by Ilogaitli, a warm 
pation of hl.s scheme. More tlioughtful for others 
than for himself, Coi'am fell into poi'orty, from 
which he was relieved in 1745, by an annuity of 
6161 contributed by his friends. He died 29th 
March 1751. 

Cor Anglais, a wind-instrument of the reed 
specie-s, similar in construction to the Oboe (q.v.), 
to which it lias the .same relation as the Basset-horn 
( q. V. ) has to the Clarinet ( q. v. ). It is usually made 
in the key of F, a fifth lower than tlio ordinary 
oboe, and' has the saino range — viz. from E in the 
buss stave to BJj above the treble stave. 

Cova'to, a large town in Southern Italy, on 
a fertile plain, 25 miles wo.st of Bari. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
30,428. 

Covban, properly an ollbring to God in fnllil- 
mont of any vow. This might either he of some 
possession devoted to God, redeeiiiahle by an equiv- 
alent in money, ov^ it might be a pledge to deprive 
one’s .self of boiiietliiiig laM’ful in itself, as wino, for a 
longer or shoiter period. A man might so interdict 
himself by vow, not only from enjoying anything 
liinnself, hut also fiom giviiig it to otlicrs, and thus 
many of tlie old Jews juggled their consoionce.s into 
getting rid of natural responsihilitios, as the sup- 
port of decayed parents, and the like. It was this 
misorahlo seliisliiioss, under the thin garb of re- 
ligious hypocrisy, that onr Lord rebukes in the 
Sciibosand Pliarisees (Matt. xv. 5; Mark, vii, 11). 

Corbcil, a town in the h'rench department of 
Seine-ct-Uiso, on the Seine, 21 miles S. of Paris by 
rail, with manufactures of clocks, cotton, and paper, 
and Largo Hour-mills and grannric.s for the supply of 
Paris. Pop. 7541. 

Corbel, in Architecture, a projection of stone 
or wood from the face of a wall, used for supporting 
pillars or other 
superincumhont 
weights. Corbels 
proper were origin- 
ally qdain on the 
sides and carved on 
the front only. 

Snell were tho 
Romanesque cor- 
bels, which are so 
numerous and so 
richly ornamented. 

The carving at first 
resembled the end 
of wooden beams, 
but gradually all 
sorts of figures weie 
introduced, chiclly 
heads of men and 
animals. Corbels of great size ivere likewise used 
to oaiTy the projecting parapets of castles. 

Corbet, Richard, poet and bishop, was horn 
in 1682, son of a gardener in Ewell, Surrey. From 
Westminster School he passed to Rroadgates Hall 
(now Pembroke College), next to Chri.st Church, 
Oxford. He took orders, and had already enjoyed 

I n-eferments at Cassington, Oxfordshire, and Stewke- 
ey, Berkshire, as well as a prebond in Salisbury, 
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wlien in 1C20 he was made Dean of Christ Church 
at thirty-seven. In 1024 he was appointed to the 
see of Oxford, and translated to that of Norwich 
in 1632. Here lie died in 1635, and was huried in 
hia cathedial, Corbet’s poetry iciiects the cheer- 
ful and genial temper of the man. His longest 
piece is Iter Boreale, an account of the holiday- 
tour of four students ; the heat, as Avell as the best 
known, is tlie Fairies' FarowdU a singularly sweet 
and graceful little poem. Corbet was famous 
throughout life for his coindviality and wit. 

CorWe-steps, or Crow-steps, the stepped 
slopes of gables. This is a Scottish term, derived 

no doubt fjoni 
the corbelled 
or projecting 
character of 
the steps, and 
afterward.s 
corrapted in- 
to crow-steps 
from the le- 
semhlance of 
corbelled to 
corbicor crow. 
Tlie oiigin of 
this mode of 
finialiing a 
gable prob- 
ably arose 
from the steps 
used for pass- 
ing fiom one 
Corbie-steps, fiom a house formerly side of the 
in the Civstle-wynd, Edinburgh. roof toanother 

— the parapet 

defending the passage being stepped in coiuoinnty 
with the .slojie of the .stains. Crow-step.s were the 
almost invariable fniish of Scottish gables from 
the 14th to the 17th century, and they were also 
much used on the Continent, esjiecially in the Low 
Countries. 

Cox’'choi’iis, a genus of Tiliacen?. C. oUtorhis 
is widely dillused in tropical countries, being cul- 
tivated 'both ns a pot-lierb (Jew's Mallow) and 
on account of its fibre. More impoitant, bowevor, 
in the latter respect, is the closely allied C. ccipsu- 
laris, which has long been cultivated for its fibre 
in China (‘Chinese Hempi’); also in India for 
making Gunny Bays (q.v.), and is now of great 
importance in European manufactures as Jute 
(q.v.). The Japanese shrub, ooiiimon in gardens 
on account of its pietty double yellow Howens, 
and still frequently called by gardeners C. japoni- 
cus, really belongs to the Spiiwa family of Rosa- 
cea?, and is correctly known as Kerria japonica. 

Corcyra is the ancient name for Corfu (q.v.). 

Corday d’Ariuans, Marie Charlotte, 
known as Charlotte Corday, was horn at St 
Satuvnin, near Sees(Oine), 27th July 1768. The 
descendant of a noble family, with Corneille’s blood 
ill her veins, she yet welcomed the Revolution, for 
from V oltaire she bad iiubibed ‘ philosophic ’ theories, 
from Plutarch ideas of antique heroism. But she 
was liorrifled at the monstrosities of the Jacobins ; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified by 
converse with a piarty of proscribed Giiondists, 
who had lied to Caen in Normandy. She resolved 
to rid her country of one of the heads of the 
Jacobins, and came with that view to Paris. 
Whether to slay Robespioire or Marat was 
an open question ; hut while she debated the 
mattei' with heiself, a demand of the latter for 
two hundred thousand more victims, marked him 
out for her weapon. Twice she failed to obtain an 
audience, hut on the evening of 13tli July 1793 she 
wan admitted on the plea that she had important 


nevs fi-oni Caen to conununicate. She found Mai at 
in Ills bath, and her pietended denunciation of the 
fugitive Girondists, some of whom were her own 
fiiends, called forth the remark ; ‘ They shall re- 
ceive their reward ; I will have them all guillo- 
tined at Palis.’ Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart ; he died with a stifled cry. Chailotte 
was at once arrested, and brought hefoie the Re- 
volutionaiy Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. 
In tlie Conciergeiie she sat to tlie artist Haiicr; 
oil the evening of 17th July she was guillotined. 
TJic e.xecutioner lield up her head to the multitude, 
and slapped it ; in the .sunset the beautiful dead 
face seemed to blush. See Vutel, Charlotte Corday 
et les Girondins (3 vohs. 1872). 

Cordeliers (‘cord-wcaieis’), the name applied 
in Fiance to the strictest branch of the Fianciscaiis 
(see OnSERVANTisTS ) on account of their wearing a 
girdle of knotted cord. Duiing the Revolution the 
name wa.s applied to theniemhens of apolitical chih 
which was instituted in 1790, and assembled in the 
cliapel of a Franciscan monasteiy. Its leadeis 
included Daiitoii, Hcbeit, Camille Desmou]in,s, and 
hlaiat, and for a time it livalled the more famous 
club of the Jacobins (q.v.). The height of its 
inlhienee was tlie pciioil of Camille Desinouliiis' 
joninal, ie Viaux Cordelier, Soon after the fall 
of Diinton, the Cordelier club lost it.s influence, 
and it ivas insigiiiiicant when closed by the Con- 
vention in August 1705. 

Cord •grass [Spartiiia], a genus of glasses of 
which one species, S', stricta, found in muddy salt- 
maislies, is used for making ropes, on account of 
the touglmes? of its fibre ; in the United States it 
is greatly relElied by cattle. <b'. eynosurouhs, a 
jirairie-grass of North America, is used in European 
gardens as a decorative plant. 

Cordhi I'cciO are simply drupaceous Boragin- 
aceu'. Some species are valued for tlieir fruit, 
notably C, sebestenu, the Sebesten plum, of the 
West Indie.s, C. inyxa of Egypt; others for their 
timber, as V. gemscanthus and C. scaUa, Spanish 
elm, priiicewood, &e. of the West Indies. 

Cordierito, Dichrotte, or Iolite, a natural 
silicate of magnesia, alumina, and ferric oxide. 
It crystallise.? in stout orthorhombic prisms, and is 
of various shades of blue, sometimes with a tinge 
of gray or brown. It exhibits the property of 
dichroism very clearly, often appearing deep blue 
wlien viewed in the direction of the vortical axis, 
but red or yellow when seen by transmitted light 
at right angles to that direction. 

Cordille' ras (lit. ‘chains’), a name applied 
ill America to various chains of mountains. The 
Coidilleras of South America are desoiihed 
under Ande.s ; and the Rooky Mountains are the 
Cordilleras of North America. Those of Central 
America extend from Darien to the nortli of 
Mexico, and gradually ineiease in elevation from 
the I&tliinus of Panama, until they form magnifi- 
cent plateaus, and reach a height of more than 
17,000 feet in Mexico. See America, Mexico. 

Cor'dolia, a cential province of the Argentine 
Republic, mostly pampa land, rising to the Sierras 
de Cordoba and de Poobo in the west. ’Area, 
55,350 sq. m. ; pop. (1887 ) 380,000. Copper and 
silver are mined, hut cattle-raising and (to a 
small extent) agriculture are the chief Industries. 
The climate is healthy, but very dry ; the tem- 
perature ranges from 18° to 107° F. 5 --The 
capital, Cordoba, lies in the valley of the Rio 
Piimei'o, 246 miles WNW. of Rosario by rail. It 
is regularly built, with open water-counses running 
througli the streets, has over 10 miles of tramways, 
a cathedral with a fine Moorish exterior, 10 otlier 
churches, a handsome city-hall, the old univeirnty 
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building, with walls from 4 to G feet thick, a 
national observatory, and noble baths. The uni- 
versity (1G13) sank greatly after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits (1767), until in 1870 .sever, -u German 
professors settled here. The town posse, sses also a 
national college, a school of art, and an acadeiny 
of sciences, whicli publishes a v,aluiible Bohtiyi. 
Founded by Cabrera in 1573, the town was 
famous during the Spanish occupation as a seat 
of learning and the centre of the Jesuit missions 
in South America. It was afterwards falling into 
decay, but the opening of the railway in 1870, witli 
the transit trade which this brought, has grejitly 
restored its pro.spority. In the lujt nioutlis of 
December, January, and Febniaiy, however, the 
place is a very trying residence. Pop. ( 1869) about 
28,500; (1888) 68' 000. 

Cor'doba. a town of Mexico, 66 miles WSW. 
of Vera Cruz by rail, in a fruitful valley, .3045 feet 
above the sea. Formerly important, it sank greatjy 
after the revolution ; bvrt in later years it has in 
some degree recovered its trade. It is .snj-rounded 
by rieh coffee-plantations. Pop. (1830) 11,302. 

Cordon, in military operations, is a line of 
sentries within sight of each other inclosing or 
gii.ardiug any particular .spiaco of ground, to prevent 
tlie passage of unauthorised persons, If intended 
to guard against contagious di.scase.s, it is called a 
cordun sanituiro. 

Cordon Itlcn, originally tho ‘ blue rihhon ’ 
which in France supijoi'tod the insignia of the Order 
of tho Holy Ghost ; but playfully transferred to 
good oo()k.s, who after examination received a 
medal, also sutponded from a ' blue ribbon.’ 

Cor'dova, or CdRDOliA, a city of Spain, capital 
of the pro^'inco of Cordova, 81 miles ENlS. of 
Sevillo by rail. It stands on tho right bank of tho 
Guadalquivir, hero crossed by tho Moorish ‘ Puente 
Viejo ’ of .si.xteon arches, ainl ooonpies a .slope con- 
nected with tlie .Sierra blorena. Tlie old turreted 
walls inclose gardens and vineyards ; but the 
interior .sliou's narrow and dirty HtreeUs, Cordova 
was from the 9Lh to tho close of the 12th century a 
Moovish town of the lirst rank, renowued for its rich 
ina.s<|ue,s and jjalaces, and .still more for its uni- 
versity. Among the principal Ijiiildings is tlie cathe- 
dral, built as a mosque in the 8tU century, the moat 
magnihoent Mohaminedan temple in Euroi)e, and 
converted (1230) into a ChriHti.m church. Cordova 
was at one time celebrated for its manufacture of 
goat leather, called eordouan, wheiioo the term 
conlwain, but that industry is now almost entirely 
gone from it. Cordovan, still prepared in the 
Levant, is u.sed in bookbinding and for Iliier boots 
and shoes. Cordova ha.s a bishop’s palace, a lycenm, 
a theatre, a flue casino, museum, iKu. It manufac- 
tures silverware, silk fabrics, paper hats, &c, 
C.allod by the Carthagiiiiatis the ‘gem of the 
■south,’ Cordova was (1.52 li.'c.) founded by the 
Homans as Corduba. Taken by tho Cofclis In the 
6th century, it fell (711) to the Moors, iu w'ho.so 
hands it remained till 123C, when Ferdinand III. 
of Castile struck it a blow from which it ha.s never 
recovered. In 1808 Cordova was taken and plun- 
dered by the French. Cordova was the birthplace 
of the poet Lucan, and the philo.sophora Seneca and 
Avorroes. Pop. (1885) 48,711. — The province of 
Cordova has an area of 5190 b<|. m., and a ijop. 

( 1877 ) of 401,660. See Andalu.SIA. 

Corduroy, a ribbed kind of fustian, a cotton 
stuff made after the fashion of velvet. See 
FTOTlAif, 

Corea (native name Choson, ‘Morning Calm’), 
a Idngdom on the east coast of Asia, .stretching as 
a peninsula from 34° 30' to 43° N. lat. , and from 124° 
30'' to 130“ 30' E. long., between the Sea of Japan 


and the Yellow Sea, and separated by tho Strait 
of Corea from the Japane.se Islands. It has a co.ast- 
line of about 1740 miles, and a total area of about 
90,000 sq. in. The north boundary line is fornieil 
by the liver Tu-man ilowiiig north-east, and the 
Am-nok llowiiig soiith-u'est from the -watorshed of 
Paik-to-san. 'I'he Tii-m.aii, for the last 5 miles of 
its course, separates Russian Asia from Corea. A 
belt of land, 5600 sq. in. , on the north side has for 
the last throe centuries been constituted a neutral 
zone between Corea and Manchuria, but is now 
being gradually encroached upon both from tlie 
Chinese and Coreaii side. The ea.st coast is higli, 
monotonous, and but slightly indented, with very- 
few islands and liarboiirs. Tlio south and west 
sliores are deeply and manifoldly scooped, and beset 
by iiumbeiie,ss picturesque islands. brum these 
island-fringed shores, especially on the west coast, 
mnd-haiiks extend out to sea lieyoiid sight. Viiile 
the tide on the east coast is very slight — only 2 feet 
at Coiisan— it increases on the south and we.st coast 
in a north direction, rising to 33 foot at Cheinulpo. 
Tho rapid rise and fall of tides and the vast area of 
mud left bare at luw-rvater cause frequent fogs, 
and render the iiiiiiieroiis inlets little available 
excojit for native craft, On the west coast the 
rivers are frozen in winter, but tlie east coast 
is open the whole Aviiiter through. Oiioliiaert, the 
largest_ island, 40 by 17 miles, lies 60 miles 8. of 
the inaiiilaiid. I'ort Ilamillon, between t^uelpaert 
and Corea, was for a time an English possession, 
but in 1886 wa,s given to China, 'riie Rub,sians 
have been creditecl with a desire to pns.sesa the 
maguilieont harbour of Fort Lazarof, on the Corean 
mainland. See the map of CiiINA. 

Occupying about the samo latitude as Italy, 
Corea is also like Italy hemmed in on tho north by 
alpine ranges, and traversed from north to south 
by a branch chain. From the north the oliaiii runs 
close to the coast, till, about the 37tli parallel, it 
trend.s inland. 'I'lie cliaiu rises in elevation from 
the north to the centre, thvoM'iiig out feelers to the 
West whioh break up tho couiitry into a series of 
narrow valleys debouching on the sea. Proeipitorrs 
on tho ea,st, tlie chain .slopes tou’iirds tlie broader 
west side, which is accordingly tho more develoiied 
part i though Kyiiiig-saiig province in the soutli- 
oiist is one of tlie ridie.st in Corea. Ooroa is on the 
whole very inountainoii.s. Among the summits arc 
Hien-fung, measured from sea at 8114 feet high, 
though later travcUei-.s deem this hoiglit an exaggor- 
atiou; Mount PopolF, at .371h parallel; Coxcoiiih, 
north-east of Seoul ( Sliul ), rises to 4800 feet. 'I’lie 
mountains are mostly of primary rock; those of 
Flwaiig-hai-do are, however, riiesozoio, and about 
tho coiitvo are lava and voleanic rocks. The chief 
rivers on the west const are Keuiii, navigable for 
boats drawing 4^ feet 30 miles up ; Ilaii, navigahlo 
to a little above Siooul, 80 miles ; 'Fai-dong, navi- 
gahlo to Phyong-yaiig, 76 miles ; Am-nok, far tho 
greatest, navigable to above 'W'i-wein, 175 luileB. 
Flowing through beautiful well-timbered moun- 
tains, the Ain-nok lias many aflluonts, and in the 
summer Hoods its rvaters rise to full 40 feet even 
where a mile nr more wide. In the south-east the 
Nak-tong is navigable for boats drawing 4i feet for 
140 miles up. 

'Pile climate is healthy, bracing in the north, but 
colder iu winter and hotter in summer than in cor- 
responding European latitudes. The heat is tem- 
pered by aea-hreezes, but in tlie narrow hicloscd 
valleys becomes very intense. Tlie Han is frozen 
in winter so as to be' available at Seoul, whore it is 
400 yards broad, for cari traffic three month.s in the 
year. The Tu-raan is usually frozen five moiitlis 
in tlie year. Varicm.s kinds of timber-trees abound, 
except in the west, where wood is scarce, and is 
sparingly used ; and in otlier parte the want of coal 
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has oan.sed the wasteful denudation of many hill- 
fridcs. The fauna is veiy eousidei-ahle, and besides 
tigers, leopards, deer, includes pigs, tiger-cats, 
badgers, foxes, beavers, otters, niaitens, and a 
great variety of birds. Among the products are 
rice, wheat, beans, cotton, hemp, maize, millet, 
sesame, perilla. Ginseng grows wild in the Kan- 
gc mountains, and is also much cultivated about 
ICai-sirag, the duties upon it, notwithstanding much 
.smuggling, yielding about half a million dollars 
annually. The domestic animals are few. The 
cattle are excellent ( the bull being the usual beast 
of burden), the_ ponies very small but hardy, fowls 
good, pigs inferior. Iron ore.s of exeellent quality 
are mined ; and there are copper-mines in .several 
place.s. The output of .silver is very small; in 
1880 the customs’ returns .showed the value of gold 
exportcil that j'ear to he 50,3,296 dollars. The 
principal indirstries are the manufacture of pmper, 
mats woven of grass, split bamboo blinds, oil-paper, 
and aillt. The total value of the foreign imports in 
1887 was £469,260, two-thirds repre.senting cotton 
goods ; the native exports reached £136,666, chiefly 
beans and cowhides. The foreign vessels enteiing 
the treaty ports in 1886 were 557 of 161,901 ton.s, 
and clearing 560 of 162,4.34 tons. Three-fourths of 
the trade is ivith Japan, and over a fifth with 
China ; British goods go by way of these oountries. 
Business has hitherto been done chiefly by barter, 
imports being exchanged largely for gold dust, and 
Japanese silk piece goods being a cun'eut exchange 
for trade inland; hut in 1S8S the mint at Seoul was 
ajipvoaching completion, and a beneficial effect on 
coniineroQ is anticipated from the introduction of a 
convenient and sufiieient coinage. Seoul is con- 
nected with Takn and Port Arthur by Lelegiaph. 

The population is variously estimated at from 
eiglit to ten millions, of a inaitdy Jlongoliau type, 
though some a.ssume that there 'is a Caucaaio ele- 
ment in the stock. Hair not C[uite black, and even 
blue eyes and an almost English style of face are 
mot with. The language is intermediate between 
Moiigolo-Tartar and Japanese, poly,ayllal)ic and 
agglutinating. It has an alphahetio system of its 
own ; but Chinese characters have taken the place 
of Corean in official writing and correspondence. 
A gi’ainmar and dictionary by Ridel were published 
at Yokohama in 1879. The philosophy or Corea is 
Confneiaii, but in spite of great restrictions on Bud- 
dhism there are numerous Buddhist monasteries. 
Evidence of other religion exists in the mb'iok, half- 
length human figures carved in stone. The govern- 
ment is an hereditary and absolute inonarohy, and 
carried on through three ministers, besides whom 
arc ministers of six departments. Casta is veiy 
powerful, and no office of even only local importance 
1.S held by others than a noble. There is strictly no 
well-to-do middle class, those who ate not officials 
being cultivators. In some districts the lower 
classe.s live in a very sipialid condition, and mud- 
hovels thatched with straw are the usual houses 
everywhere; but beggars are rare, and absolute 
distre.sa is seldom met with. Corea is dirdded into 
eight provinces or Do; three on the east and five on 
the west coast. Seoul, the capital, has a pop. of 
about 240, 000. Phyong-yang, 36 miles from the sea, 
on the Tai-dong, has a pop. of over 20,000. It is 
the centre of a silk industry, and 20 miles off, at 
Kemn-sau, are gold-wasliings. Kai-sbng is import- 
ant as the capital of the md dynasty, and for its 
cultivation of ginseng. 

The earliest records of Corea caivy ns hack to 
1122 B.O., when Ki-tze with 5000 Chinese colonists 
brought to Corea Chinese arts and polities. Down 
to modern times Corea has remained perfectly 
secluded. Almost the first knowledge of Corea 
obtained by Europe was tbrongh the sliipwreok of 
some Dutchmen on the coast in 1653. The mis- 


sionary De Ce.spedes had, however, entered Corea 
at the end of the 16th century, and from 1777 other 
missionaries followed. In 1835 jM. Maubant gained 
a footing in Cni-ea, hut in 1866, after thousands of 
converts had been put to death, the only three 
Catholic missionaries left had to flee for their live.s. 
To avenge the death of the Catholics the Erencli 
sent an expedition, which was, however, repulsed, 
while a stianded American .schooner was burned 
witli her crew in .sight of Pliyong-yang. In 1871 
the United States was hallled in tlie attempt to 
obtain redress. Japan was the first to efl'ect a foot- 
ing in Corea in 1876, when a treaty was concluded 
between the two countries. Corea followed this 
up by ireatie.s with China and the United States in 
1882; with Germany and Great Britain, 1883 ; with 
Italy and Russia, 1884 ; and with Prance, 1886. The 
three ports ojiened to foreign trade are CheimiJpo, 
Fusan, and Gen-san. The new policy has led to 
discontent ; and there was an insurrection in 1884. 
A rnnionr that Russia was about to e.stahlisli a pro- 
tectorate over Corea in 1888 was officially denied. 

See Ballet, Eisloire dc I'Si/lisc de Oovie (Paris, 1874); 
Oppert, A Forbidden Land (bond. 1880); J. Pioss, 
JJistori/ of Corea (Loud. 1880); Griffis, Corea, the 
Hermit Nation (New York, 1882), and Corea, IVit/wul 
and Within (1885); Lowell, Cliomi (Loud, 188G); lY. 
R. Carie.s, Life in Corea { bond. 18SS ). And see J.rr.ix. 

Core'g'OiiHS, a genus of fishes in the salmon 
family, including nuniermia siiecioa found in fi'esh 
writer and .soirretinies in the sea, e.specially near the 
const. The body is compressed, tire scales are of 
medium size, the teeth .small or degenerate. They 
inhabit Arctic and north temperate regions, rang- 
ing from Noi'th America to Siberia. Their haurrts 
are in deep water, excejrt at spawning time ; they 
feed principally on Bniall crmstaceana. They are 
good for eating. C. oxyrhynchus in the Baltic and 
the south-east of the North Sea, C. lavurctus in the 
Baltic, C. fera in most Swiss lakes, C7. clupeoides 
in British lakes (the ' fresh -water herring' or 
‘pownn’ of Loch Lomond), C.polhm {th& ‘pdlau’) 
in Ireland, C. ^ucidns, &o. (the ‘ herriirg-.sarnion ’ ), 
and G. sapidm or albim (the muclr-esteenred ' white 
fish’) from Nortli American lakes, are oomition 
representatives of the genus. 

Corelli, Auc.vngelo, sin-named ‘II divino,’ an 
Italian rrnrsical composer, was horn at Fusignarro 
irr the Bolognese in 1033. He visited Paris and 
Germany as a violin-player, but ultimately settled 
at Rome, where he was wannly befriended by C.ar- 
dinal Ottoboni. His compositions, inehiding con- 
certos, sonatas, and minor pieoe.s for the violin, 
mark an epoch in chamber music, and bad gi'eat 
influence on later composei-s, as Bach. A selection 
of his .sonatas was edited by Joachim. He died 
18tli Januai-y 1713. 

Corentyil, a river of South America, rising in 
1° 60' N. lat., and flowing northward to the Atlantic 
between British and Dutch Guiana. It forms an 
estuary 23 miles wide, and for 150 miles is navigable 
for boats. See Guiana. 

Corfe Castle, a village-borough of Dorset- 
shire, in the ‘ Isle ’ of Purbeok, 4 miles SE. of 
"Wnrehain. Its famous castle, _ dating from early 
Norman times, is the traditional scene of the 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, by, his step- 
mother Elfrida (979); and more than twenty 
knights, ‘most noble and valorous in arms,’ were 
done to death within its walls by King John. In 
1643 it was gallantly defended by Lady Bankes for 
six weeks against 600 Roundheads. Taken through 
treachery two years later, it was dismantled ; and 
its beautiful ruins, -U'ith their ‘hanging towers,’ 
cover nearly acres. Pop. of parish, 1777. See 
histories of Corfe Castle by G. Bankes (1833) and 
T. Bond (1884), 
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Corfu, Uie iiioit northerly and laigest of the 
Ionian Islands, at the entrance to the Adriatic 
Sea, separated from the coast of Albania by a 
channel from 2 to 12 miles broad, is 40 miles long 
from north-west to south-east by 3^ to 20 miles 
broad; area, 270 sq. m. ; pop., nio.stly Greeks, 
78,024. The island is traversed by mountain.s, 
bare and rocky in their upper slopes, culnrinating 
in Pantocrator, 2997 feet high, at the north-east 
end. The surface is largely covered with hixuriant 
gloves of olive, cypress, and ilex. The wiirter-s are 
rainy, the &riinmei.s hot and dry. The principal 
products arc olives arrd wine, oranges, citrorrs, lig.s, 
carob, silk, and honey. Maize is the chief C6re.al, 
hut yields only about a quarter of the consumption. 
Goats are nrmrerous, but there .are rro cattle arrd so 
no butter, the substitrrte for which is olive-oil, the 
piiircipal export of Corfu. Wine is also exported 
to Aubtr'ia-IIung.ary .and Italy. There ia no proper 
agiieulture. Fishing, too, ia left to tiro Alhaniatr.s 
and Italian.s. The miner.als are .sulphur, salt, coal, 
and marble. Tire priircipal town, Coi'ftt, havirrg 
16,515 inliahitairts, i.s liuely situated on the cast 
coast, and has a good harbour irr direct steam ooirt- 
imrnieatron with Alexandria, Athoirs, Trieste, Italy, 
and England. Corfir is the seat of a Gi'celc arch- 
bishop and of a Catholic Irislio]), and has a royal 
palace, an loniair acadcirry, founded hy Lord Guild- 
ford in 1823, witli a library of 36,000 volumes, a 
gymnasium, theatre, &c. The town undorwerrt 
great im]n'OvementH during the Uriti.sli protectorate, 
lurt there is still room for iiiiiirovcmeirt. Tiro 
aneient name of the island ia Coreyva, hut from its 
shape it tyas also called Dropane, or ‘sickle.’ It 
has been iucoiTootly ideirtilled with the ITomeiic 
Soharia. About 734 n.c. the Corinthians planted a 
colony bore, wlricli, by its conimeroo, growing rich 
and powerful, fought with tlio motlior-oountry (605 
li.c.) the first sea-battle on record. After many 
vicissitudes, Corfu fell under the Roman dominion 
(229 B.C.). For the more modern liistory, sec 
Ionian Island,?. 

('ori, a town of Smvtli Italy, 30 miles SE. of 
Horne, with a population of .irrOO. It jrreservos 
the name and occupies the site of Com, one of the 
oldo.st cities of Latium. The aiicioirt reiitairrs still 
existing inohule those of tiro old walls, tcur))lcs of 
Hercules and of the Dioscuri, arrd a lino bridge. 

Coriander {Conundrum sativum), an autrrtal 
plant of the natural order Umbelliforiv, with 
bmiichrirg stern, 1 to 2 feot high, tiro lower loaves 
hipiirnate, the upper leaves more ooiirpouird, and 
gh)bo.se fruit. It is a native of the south of 
Errrope and of the East, and has long been cul- 
tivated for the sake of its fruit; and has thus 
become naturali.sed in some parts of England, 
although its fruit (coviandev seed) is much less used 
hr Rritain than in Germ.any and some other Euro- 
pean countries. Tire whole plant, when fresh, has 
a very offensive smell; but the ripe and perfectly 
dry fruit has .an .agieoahlo aromatic smell and .a 
swceti.sh aromatic taste. It is used in medicine as 
a carminative, arrd as a corrective of certain jiurga- 
tives ; also in domeHtio cconoirry as an aronratic, 
hoiirg very often mixed witli broad irr tire north of 
Europe ; spirituons lirpiors are Ilavoured with it ; 
and confectioners cover it with sugar to make a 
well-known kind of comfit. In the south of Eng- 
land it is cenimon to sow coriander and caraway 
logetlrei', the coriander yielding a ci-op in the first 
year, and tiro caraway in year.? following. Cori- 
ander delights in a rich soil, and is nruclr cultivated 
and used irr India. 

Covigliano, a town in the Italian province of 
Cosenza, on the slopes of a castle-crowned hill, 
4 miles from the Grrlf of Taranto. Fo]). 12,271, 
mostly employed in cultivating the vine and corn. 


Coring'a, a seaport in God<av.ari di.striot, IMadras 
stands at tire northern rnorrtlr of the Goilavari 
River, S miles E. of Coc.anada. It has declined 
rrritch owing to the obstruction of its Irarbom- by 
a bar, and to its having heeir tvice overwhelmed 
hy a tidal wave— in 1787 and 1832. Pop. 4397. 

Coriima (srirnanred il/nm, ‘the lly’), a Greek 
lytic poetess, a native of Tanagva; in Bmotia, wlto 
lloutislred about 500 l?.c. She is said to have 
instructed Pindar, arrd to have vanquished him 
in a poetic contest. Oirly a few fragments of 
her work remain, collected iry Bcfgk in his Lyrici 
Pucta: Grind (Leip. 1843).-^Maclamo de Staid’s 
Ooriiine was an Italiair improvisatrice. For her, see 
Vernon Lee’s Studies of Italy in the, JSth Century. 

Oorilltll, a city of Greece, celebrated in anti- 
qrrity, sitirated oir tiro rocky isthmrr.s of Corintli 
(33 miles wide, and 262 feet high), which connects 
the Peloponnesus with the niaittlaird. The city 
lay under the northern declivity of the mountain 
(1886 feot high, and foriniirg otro of tire stronge.st 
rratural fortilic.atioirs in the world) on which stood 
its citadel ( Acroeorintlms), and had three h.arhotrrs, 
Lecha'iim, to the west, on the Gulf of Corirttlr; 
Corrclrre.T .and Scluenfis, to the cast, on the Saronic 
Gulf. Its position, irrrdw.ay hetrvoen the ^Egean 
and Adriatic Sens, was excoiitionally advantageous 
for trade. It was a.s easy to transport goods across 
the narrow isthmus — called by Firtdar ‘the bridge 
ol the triliiving sea’— as it was dillioult to round 
the Poloponncsus. In its wo.stern harbour lay the 
ships of Italy, Sicily, and Siiaiu ; and to C'ouohreoe 
came Egyptiair papyrus, Libyan ivory, Syrian per- 
fumes, rliumician dates, Eubman fruits, aird 
Phrygian slaves. The oxpoi't.s_ of Corinthian 
nraiiufactnro were ohielly pi'oductions of art, such 
as statues, pictures, vases, pillars, and vessels of 
metal rvnd earthenware. Syracuse, Molyoria, 
Solliura ill Acarnania, Aiiibracia, linactonuiu, 
Lcucas, Coicyra, Epidaimius, Apolhmia, and 
Poticliva were among the colonies of Corinth. 
At its most Jlourishihg jicriod it is said to have 
had a population of 300,000, with more than half 
a million slaves employed in the licet and in tlie 
colonies in the Mecliterranoan. It was at Corinth 
that the first triremes were built, and the first 
naval battle of the Oruoks was foiiglit between the 
lloets of Corinth and its colony Coreyva (sou Goupu). 

According to legend, the city of Corinth ( anciently 
called Ephyra) was founded about 1350 li.O. hy the 
jEoliaii Bisyplius, whose desuomlaiits ruled the 
country round till coiirpiorcd by the Dorians under 
the Iloraelid Aletes in 1074, Moiiareliy was abol- 
ished in 748, and nn oligarchy of 200 families lasted 
till 657, when it was overthrown hy Cypsolus, He 
and his son Periandcr {6‘29-685) greatly extended 
the city’s indnstiy and trade. In 082 the old Dorian 
constitution was restored. Corintli, which liad 
formci'ly heon the ally of Atlions, after the Per.sian 
warn hccame .ioalons of tiro inerGasing' power and 
commerce of the Athenians, and joinotl tlio league 
of the Dorian states. It waged an nnsnccessful 
war on Athens in 408, and incited the Pelopon- 
nesians to begin (431) tbo Polo]>minesian war (see 
Gkekge). In 395, at the instigation of Persia, it 
entered into nn .alliance with Tliehos, Atliens, and 
Argos against Sparta, and tlie ‘ Corintliiau War ’ 
heguwi, which ended rvith the Peace of Antalcidas 
(387), dividing the supremacy of Greece between 
Persia .and Sparta. Timoplianes made himself 
master of Corintli in 366, imt was overthrown and 
murdered by ills ]iatiiotic brother Timoloon._ The 
assemldie.? of the Greeks Hint apjiointed Philip and 
Alexander of Maccdon the leaders against Persia, 
were hold at Corinth in 338 and 336. Under tlie 
Macedonian supremacy it was occupied hy a strong 
garrison. After the expulsion of the Macedonians it 
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joined the Achfean league ( 243 ), of which it formed 
art clown to 1 46 B. c. , when it was utterly clestroyed 
y the Romans under Muminius. Exactly a cen- 
tiiiy afterwards Corinth was lehuilt hy Julius 
Cresar, new-named Colonia Julia Corintlms, and 
peopled with veterans and the descendants of 
Irecdmen ; and under Augustus and liis successors 
it quickly became once more ‘ the citadel and star 
of Greece.’ It reached aluio.st its old importance 
as a trading and manufacturing town, and centred 
in itself the traffic that had formerly belonged to 
Atliens and Delos. About sixty or seventy years 
before its completion hy Hadrian, it was visited 
hy St Paul, wlio, dining a sojourn of a year and a 
half, planted a Chriatian church in Corinth, to 
which he addressed tu'o of his epistle.s. The city 
was (from 27 A.D. ) tlie seat oftlie pvo-oonsul of tlie 
Roman province of Achaia, and the restoration of 
the Isthmian Games brought to it multitudes of 
Greeks from all parts of the Roman empire. 

The Corinthians were devoted to the worahip of 
the deities of love and of the sea. Aphrodite’s 
temple was the oldest and the holiest in Greece. 
In her rites at Corinth, PhcEnician influence is 
distinctly traceable. According to Strabo, in the 
most flourishing period of the eity nioie than 
1000 hicrodouloi were kept there — ‘ a source of 
much danger to strangeis as of lustre and credit 
to the service of the goddo.ss.’ It was at 
Corinth, where unbridled licentiousness received 
such religious con.seoratioii, that the Apostle 
Paul wrote his description of heathen corruption 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Nowhere in the 
Helleiiio world was licentiousness so prevalent. 
‘Tlie vicc.s of tlie Gieeks ware notorious in tlie 
Roman empire, the Coiiiithinn vices even in Greece.’ 
With all the artistic skill and oultuie of the 
Corinthians, and the lavish expense at wliicli they 
adorned their wealtliy city, they showed but little 
creative power in art, and ‘ among the illustrious 
writers of Greece, not a single Coiinthian appears.’ 
Yet Corinth produced the painters Ardices, Cleo- 
phaiitus, and Gleanthes j the statesmen Peiiander, 
Phidon, Philolarrs, and Thuoleoir; Avion, the in- 
ventor of the ditiryramb ; and was the abode in his 
later life of the cynic philosopher, Diogenes. 

Corinth was spoiled by Gothic liordes at the end 
of the 3d century, hy Alaric in 396, and hy the 
Slavs in the 8th century. In 1205 it was taken hy 
the Pranks, and from them it fell back into the 
hands of the eastern eniperor.s, from whom in 
1459 it was wrested by the Turks. It was held hy 
the Venetians from 1699 to 1715, when it was 
retaken hy the Turks, under whom it sank to a 
miserable village. After being delivered from 
Turkish domination in 1822, (Jorinth slowly in- 
creased from 1830 till the 21st Pehniary 1858, when 
it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town has since been rebuilt in a more convenient 
po-,ition, 3 miles to the north-east. Its piopulation 
IS now 3000. A mile and a lialf east-north-east 
of New Corinth, on the Gulf of Lepanto (anciently 
Gulf of Corinth ), is the western mouth of the canal 
through the isthmus. Two new towns have been 
laid out at its east and west mouths, the eastern 
named Isthmia, the western Posidonia. See Canal, 
Vol, II. p. 699. 

Corlutli, capital of Alcorn oount}q Mississippi, 
on two railways, 93 miles E. hy S. of Memphis. 
Here General Ro.seorans gained a decisive victoi-y 
over the Confederates, October 3-4, 1862. Pop. 
2275. 

Corinthians, Piest and Second Epistles 
TO THE, two writings forming part of the New 
Testament Canon, aoclressed by the Apostle Paul 
to the Christian church which he had founded at 
Corinth (q.v.) during his sojourn there, in qiart of 


52, the whole of 53, and part of 54 .\.d. Paul had 
been succeeded at Corinth hy Apollos, and Apollos 
1 ) 3 ' certain Judaising teachers, and the church had 
become divided into four parties (1 Cor. i. 12). 
The First Epistle — which contains a reference to 
another epistle which preceded it, hut has not been 
preserved (1 Cor. v. 9, 10) — was written from 
Ephesus in the .spring of 57 or 58, and was occa- 
sioned h 3 ' the reports which Paul had received from 
‘those of the household of Chloe’(l Cor. i. 11) 
about these divisions. It was intended also to 
conect various abuses, and answer certain ques- 
tions which the Corinthian Church had asked him 
by letter ( 1 Cor. vii. 1 ; Aii. 1 ; xii. 1 ; &c. ). 

Tlie reports brought hy Titu.s of the condition 
and disposition of the Corinthian Church, and of 
the impression made on it hy the previous epistle, 
induced Paul to write the Second. In this he ap- 
pears to man 3 ' scholars to refer to a second visit he 
had paid to Corinth ( 2 Cor. xii. 14 ; xiii. 1 ) some time 
between tlie first visit and our Fii'st Epistle — though 
hy others this supposed second visit is much dis- 
puted — ui'ges a collection for the mother- cl mrch at 
Jonisalem ( 2 Cor. viii. and ix. ) ; endeavouis to 
remove certain scandals that still existed, and to 
re-establish his apostolic authorit}', which had 
been contested hy the schismatic teachers; and 
expresses his intention to pay another visit to 
Corinth. The epistle was written from Macedonia 
in the autumn of tlie same j'ear (57 or 58 A.D.). 
The two ejiistles are unquestionahl 3 ' genuine, and 
show in the clearest light the personal character of 
the writer and the inner life of the primitive 
Gentile Clmvoh. ‘We are here,’ says Stanley, 
‘and (as far as the epistles are concerned ) here 
only, allowed to witness tlie eailiest conflict of 
Christianity with the culture nud vices of the 
ancient classical world, ... It is the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, as it wore, in his own peculiar sphere 
— in the midst of questions evoked hy his own 
peculiar mission— watching over churolios of his 
oivn creation. ’ 

The best of the special commentaries on both 
epistles are those of Meyer (6th eel. 1881), Holsten, 
Das Evangcliiim des JPauliis (vol. i, 188(1) j Godet 
(English trans. in Clark’s Series, 2 vols.) ; Stanley 
(5th ed. 1882); and Beet (3d ed. 1885); on the 
Fiiht Epistle singly, those of Heinrici (1880) and 
Lias (1886); and on the Second, that of Kldpper 
(1874). 

Coriola'ims, Caius or Cnajus Marcius, a 
Roman patrician, siirnamed Coriolanus fiom his 
heroism at the captuie of the Volscian town of 
Corioli(403 B.C.). Of a proud, and haughty spirit, he 
was strongl 3 ' opposed to tlie plebeians, wlio refused 
to elect him when a candidate for the consulship. 
After this, during a time of famine, he argued in 
the senate against a gratuitous distribution of the 
corn which had arrived from Sicily, unless the 
plebeians should give up their tribunes, hut lately 
instituted. For this he was impeached, and 
banished. He took lefuge among the Volscians, 
whom he aided in their war with the Eoman.s. His 
victories at the head of his Volscian troops alarmed 
the Romans, who, on his approach to their city, 
sent a variety of deputations to plead with him. 
He was deaf to every entreaty. At last, the 
noblest matrons of Rome, lieaded h 3 ' his old mother 
Veluria, and his wife Volumnia, leading her two 
children, came to his tent. (Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch in calling the mother Volumnia, while 
the wife is Virgilia.) Their tears cooled his 
fierce desire to be revenged on those who had dis- 
honoured him, and he led back the Volsci to their 
own territories. Shakespeare’s Corriolamis is a 
statety and impressive drama, its hero a magnifi- 
cent creative realisation of the haughty but noble 
aristocrat of Plutarch’s story. 
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Cork (Span, corcho, from Lat. cortex) is the 
extraordinarily developed corky layer (see below, 
and article Bark) of the bark of the Cork-tree or 
Cork-oak (Qmrms unhor) of the Mediterranean. 
Spa, in and Poitugal chiefly .supply the rvorld witli 
cork. The cork-tiec i^ not of i;ieat size, generally 
20 to GO feet hiyli, the trunk often 3 feet in diameter, 
much branched, witli ovate-oblong evergreen leaves, 
entire or serrate. The acorns are edible, and rc- 
aemble chestnuts in taste. The tree is usually 
twenty or twenty-five yeans old before it yields a 
gntljoiing of cork, and attains an age of 150 years. 
The hist produced (Yirgin Cork) i.s of little value, 
hut is removed in order that the next production may 
he better, for every sucees.sive formation is superior 
to that which preceded it, and it is not till the third 
gathering tliat cork of the liighe.st quality is ob- 
tained. About every eight or tou years a crop is 
taken; hut tlie improvement is being introduced of 
leaving the loosened cork -layer fur some months as 
a protective jacket upon the tree. The cork-cam- 
bium is thn.s protected fiom the snii and the attacks 
(if insects, and the new growth is thins both more 
rnjiid anil of finer quality. In .stripping oil' the 
cork, longitudinal and transverse incisions are made 
to the proper depth, and eacli piece is tlieii cut 
away fiom the tree hy a ourved knife with two 
hanille.s, like that of a cooper. The pioees are 
soaked in water, juessed Hat, dried, and super- 
ficially charred, to lomnve decayed parts and con- 
ceal blemishes, hefoi'e they are packed in halc-s for 
the market. Besides the use of eork for stopping 
bottles, casks, &c., it i.s nmoh used, on account of 
its liglitncss, for floats of nets, life-belts, &c. ; and 
on aoeonnt of its impermeability to water, and 
its being a slow oonduotov of boat, inner soles of 
shoes are made of it. All thc.se use.s aro men- 
tioned by Pliny j but the general employment of 
corks for glaiss bottles appears to date only from 
the IStli century. 
The ^anisk Black 
u.scd by painters is 
made by burning 
cork-parings in closed 
vessels. Uork-wastc 
Ls also utilised for 
many objects, ,and 
mo.sb largely in the 
manufacture of lino- 
leum, 

Tlie cork-tree is 
occasionally planted 
in England; it has 
been found to do well 
in some parts of tho 
United Stat&s. 

The wood of some 
trees possesses the 
cellular sponginess, 
lightness, and elasti- 
city of cork in sucli a 
degree as to be some- 
times substituted for 
it in many of its uses, 
as that of the Anona 
pulvstrL’i { Corkwood 
or Alligator Apple ) iu the West Indies, &c. 

As already mentioned under Bark (q.v.), cork is 
by no means botanically the exceptional product it 
seems from the practical or ])opiilar point of view. 
The epidermis being irsually only a single layer of 
definitely formed cells, it is insuffloient citlier for 
covering or protection in almost all conditions of 
continuous growth and exposure to climate (the 
mistletoe being rather a less developed type than a 
true exception among woody plants, since its deeper 
ordinary epidermic cells never lose the power of 
multiphcation). In sections of the young shoots of 



Ponimtiou of Cork in a branch 
of Black Currant, one year 
old ( mag. 350 diameters) : 
opidiiimis ; 1 ), tast-rolls ; jir, oor- 
lic.d paronoliymo; Ic, the cm-k- 
colla fornu'd Iroiii c, cork-cam- 
lliuii. (Sachs.) 


dicotyledonous trees or sluiibs this )uovisiun for 
replacing the epidermis can be beautifully traced • 
a layer of cells just outside the cellular envelope’ 
the so-called cork-cambium, is seen to have already 
formed an appreciable tliioknetiS of coik-cells, easily 
recognised by their prisinaiic shape, tolerably 
regular vertical series, and thin walls. As the 
stem gi-ows older the epidorinis weais olf and the 
cork-layer thickens, while the access of air to the 
living cellular envelope below is jiermitted by the 
occunenee of spaces empty or filled only with 
loosci tis.sne, the Lenticels (q.v.), which, of emuse 
become represented by the deep air-obannels so 
obvious in the inferior quality of cork. 

CORK-CUTTINCI.— Tho bark, after being cut into 
square pieces nr sheets, is pres.sed to remove its 
natuial curvature and flatten it. If it is found that 
simple pressure bus not flattened it sulRciently, it 
ts heated on the convex .side, and the contraction 
thus produced straighten,? it. It is then cut into 
slips, and these slips into squares, acooiding to the 
leqnired size of the corks. Tlic.su are rounded by 
the eork-ciitter by means of a broad sharp knife ; 
tho cork is rested against a lilock of wood, and the 
knife pushed forward, its edge at tho same time 
being made to desci ihc a circular curve. The knife 
require.? continual sharjicning ; the, workman has a 
board before liim on wliicb the knife is rubbed on 
caeli bide after oucri/ cut. But coi-k-cutting is now 
largely done by machinery ; in the United States 
tlie process has been cauied to great perfection. 
Covldng-miuibines aio ingeniously contrived to 
force tlio cork into tlio nock of tho bottle, and, if 
noeessary, to wire it down, Eor rock cork, sea 
AsBEsms. 

Corli, a maritime county in Munster, the sontli- 
most and largest of the Irish counUcs. Greatest 
lenglli from east to west, 110 miles; greatest 
breadth, 70 ; average, 34. Area, 2890 aq. milus. 
Cork is hilly, with great variety of surface. The 
west part is rooky, mountainous, wild and boggy ; 
the oast and .south, rich, fertile, and pioturosipie. 
The ranges lun east ami west, except tho Boglira 
Momitaiua, between the Lee anil Blackwater. 
The coast is bold and rocky, and from its indenta- 
tions, 230 miles long ; the bays, wbiob run 3 to 25 
miles inland, admitting large vosaols. The chief 
bays aro Bantry, Dunmanua, Baltimore, Cilandoie, 
Clouakilty, Kin.sale, Cork Harbour, and youglial. 
There aro many isles oil' the coast, including 
Cape Clear Island, which lies in 51“ 25' N. lat., 
and 9“ 30' W. long., and, with the exception of 
a rock 4 miles to the BSW., is the soutbmost 
point in Ireland. In the west, Cork is divided 
iroiu Kori'y by a range of Silurian claj'-slate 
miming north-east and north, the cliiot points 
being 1200 to 2240 feet high. This range .sends 
ollslioota to the east, wliiek divide tlie county 
into the parallel basins of the three chief rivers of 
Cork, tho Blackwater, Leo, and Bandon -. the lower 
])arts of these basins aro well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. The Lower Carboniferous limestone forms 
the largest lowland tracts and valleys of the county. 
Part of the Munster coalfield occupies 400 sq. m. m 
the nortli-wcst. Cork has many small lakes in tlie 
west. One of these lies at the sonroo of tho Lee, 
amid wild, picturesque seouory, with the ruins of 
a cliapiel on an islet frequented by jiilgrinis. 'The 
oliiel mineral productions are coal and iron, copper, 
barytes, limestone, fine dark-gray and also rod 
marble rich in fossil .sliells, fullers’ earth, brick- 
clay, marl. There Is a thermal magnesian spring 
at Mallow. Tlie climate is moLst, hut genial. Tlie 
soils are caloaroous, loamy, and moory. The dairies 
are extensive, and Cork butter stands in high 
estimation. 'The cattle are small in size, but yield 
large quantitie.? of milk. Of the total area, about 
30 per cent, is under crops. The chief mamifactures 
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are leather, tweed, whisky, porter; and the chief 
exports provisions. Pop. (1S41) 854,118; (1851) 
653,180; (1871) 517,076; (1881) 495,607; (1891) 
436,641, of whom 90 percent, are Catholics. For- 
lueily Cork county sent two meniheis to pailianient, 
i)psiilcs two for the city, and four foi minor hoi ongli.s. 
Since 1885 the county returns seven meniher.s, the 
city two; and Bandon, Mallow, IC.in,%ale, and 
Youghnl have been absorbed in the county. The 
antiquities of Cork are stone circle.s and altai-s, two 
round towers, circular earthworks or raths; mins 
of abbeys and ehurches, chiefly built by doscendaiits 
of the Englhsh invaders under Henry 11. j and 
many ancient castles or square towers. 

Cork, a city and parliamentary hoiongh of 
Ir-elaiul, capital of County Cork, and a eountj' in 
itself, on the Lee, 11 miles above its mouth, and 
166 SW. of T)ahlin by rail. Standing in the centre 
of a prcturesrpie valley, it is hnilt in part on an 
island, or groitir of islands, formerly a swamp, 
which the word Cork, Corcoch, or Corcaig implies ; 
in part, on the north and souLli slopes of the 
river -hanks. The Ironses are generally of old red 
sandstone. Nine bridges cross the river to the 
central island.s. There is a .spaeioirs public park 
of about 400 acres, the chief use of which is as 
a racecourse, aird a walk known as tire Mar- 
dyke, above a mile long, lined by noble elms, on 
the west of the city. There is also a Ireautiful 
public cerrretevy. Cor'k has a pleasant plctuiearpue- 
ness from its uneven ground, iiregirlar streets, 
inter seoting river, and overhanging hei«lrts. The 
chief buildings are St Anire Shandong Clrnrclr, 
witlr a tower 170 feet Irigh ; the Pioto.stant Cathe- 
dral, Early Eitglish iir style, erected since 1865 
at a cost of £100,000 ; several Catholic chnrclres ; 4 
monasteries; 2 nunneries; the bishop's palace ; tire 
Queen’s College, a fine Tudor'-Gothio quadrangular 
building, opened in 1849 ; the Schools of Science 
arrcl Art, erected nrainly tlrrough the munificence of 
a citizen, Mr "W. H. Crawfor'd. The hanks of tire 
Lee above and below Cork are richly planted, and 
studded with villas. The Lee in both branches 
is navigable to about a irrile above the city, and a 
large sum lias been expended on the improvement 
of the navigation by the harbour commissioners. 
The e.xtent of the quays is now above 4 niUes, and 
ships of 2000 tons reach theiu. Cork harbour, 
noted for its size and .safety, is a basin of 10 
sq. m., formed by the estuary of the Lee. It could 
contain the whole British navy, and has been 
the main source of the rise and progi'ess of the 
city. It is the port of call for tire transatlantic 
steamers plj'ing between Liverpool and New York, 
the vessels of seven different lines touching each 
week to embark or discharge mails and passengers. 
The estuary contains several large Isles, rising 
abruptly and high above the water, with narrow 
channels between them. The entrance is by a 
channel two miles by one, defended by batteines. 
Carlisle Fort on the east side, and Camden Fort 
on the west, while Spike I.sland, now called Fort 
We.stmorelnnd, oommands the entrance. In these 
forts some of the heaviest ordnance in tire king- 
dom may be found, Camden in addition po.ssessing 
a torpedo and submarine battery of immense 
de.structive power-. Spike Island has ceased to he 
a convict cstahlisliiiient, arid is used now as a 
military depSt. Adjoining the Island of Haulbow- 
line, on which are erected extensive government 
stores, is a lai-ge government dock, where vessels of 
the British fleet may be repaired. On the sliores 
of the estuary are the towns of Passage and 
QueenstSwn, formerly Cove of Cork. Cork har- 
bour is nruch frequented by wind-bound ships and 
slrijis waiting orders. In 1880-86 from 2880 to 2500 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 735,000 to 680,000 
tons, annually entered the port ; and from 2750 to 
135 


2400, of from 683,000 to 682,000 tons, aninrally 
cleared. The chief nianufactiii e.s are leather, iron, 
gloves, ginghamSj friezes, flour, malt liquor.?, and 
whisky. The chief exports are grain, piovisions, 
butter, live-.stock, leather, and tweeds, valued at 
several millions sterling j-early. Pop. (1871) 
78,642; (1881) 80,124— pari, hor. 104,496; (1891) 
75,070, of whom five-sixths are Homan Catholic.s. 
Cork returns two members to parliament.— Coik 
grew up around an abbey founded in GOO by 
St Finbar. The Danes in the 9tli century built 
the city walls. Dermod Maccarthy, king of Cork 
or De.smond, smrendered it to Henry IL in 1172. 
Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and Marl- 
borough in 1690. James II. landed at Cork in 
1688. In Cork, William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, hecame a Quaker. There is a statue 
of Father Mathew (q.v.), -who laboured here many' 
yeai-s. See Mi.ss Cusack’s Histonj of ihe Cif;/ and 
Comity of Cork (Dublin, 1875). For the Eails of 
Cork, see Boyle. 

Corkwing [Crenilahrtis mclops), a species of 
Wrasse (q.v.). 

Corleo'nc, a town of Sicily, 21 miles S. of 
Palermo. Pop. (1881) 15,441. 

Corm (Or. kormos, ‘a stump ’ )—sometirae.s 
called a solid Indh — the short and bullj-like subter- 
ranean stem of many monocotyledoiions plants, 
e.g. crocus, gladiolus, tuheiose, aud arising through 
the animal storing of starch to be consumed by 
the next -year’s bud and flower. In functions, as 
in general apiiearance, the coi-m resembles the 
Bull) (q.v.); a vertical section, however, shows 
that while in each we have indeed a stem and 
leaves, the thickening is confined in the former 
ca&e to the stem, in the latter to the leaves, Tran- 
sitional forms occur, indeed, in most bulbs; the 
thickened leaves aiise from a more or less thick- 
ened and shortened — i.e. corni-like— base. While 
a section of a conn shows the origin of its usually 
menibianeous leaves, and many coi-ms pioduce 
new subtervanean buds in the axils of their leaves, 
in either case they arise on the upper surface or 
sides of the parent conn, and there thicken as new 
corms. Wlien borne on tlie upper surface, the 
new conns then gradually approach the surface of 
the ground as in crocus. 

Cormorant (Gr. Phalacrocorax, ‘bald-headed 
raven’), a genus of web-footed birds in the order 
Steganopodes, beside pelicans, solan-geese, and 
frigate-birdB. Tliey are familiar hiids, n-equenting 
islands in most parts (rf the world. They vary 
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greatly in size, but have the following characters 
in common. The head is relatively small, and is 
naked behind the eyes and at the root of the beak. 
At the breeding season some forms exhibit a crest 
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and wattles. There is a dilatable _ membrane 
beneath the lower jaw, showinn; incipiently what 
becomes exaggerated in the pelicans. The bill is 
moderately long, straiglit, rounded above, _ and 
strongly hooked at the end; the no.strila are linear 
and inconspicuous. The nook is long, snake-like, 
and naked on tlie throat. The wings ai'e of 
moderate length ; the tail i.s lather short and 
rounded, hut with stiff featheivs, which are used as 
aids in progression. The nnfeathered lower leg is 
very short ; all the toes are united in a web ; the 
middle claw is serrated and apparently u.sed in 
trimming the plumage. 

Tlie numerous species live on the shores of islands, 
or sometimes inland by rivers — e.g. the Danube 
— and lakes. They feed exclusively on fisbe,s, and 
are provoibial for their voiaoity. They do not dive 
when in flight, but from tlie surface of the water. 
The sinaller of the two Eiitish species liaa been 
caught in a crab-pot at a deptlr of 120 feet. When 
the prey is in conveniently .seized, it is often tossed 
in the air and more adroitly recaught. Eels are 
said to fortii a favourite prey. Their haunts are 
often peculiarly dirty. The neats are u.sually built 
of .seaweed, and are strong though rude ; they arc 
sometime.s found on mangrove and other tree.s. The 
egg is blui.sh-green, but the colour is much ohaonred 
by thick incrustations of lime. When attacked, 
the larger species, at anyrate, fight vigorously anil 
to purpo.sG. Tlie flesh is dark and li.sliy, hut that 
of the young birds of .some species is said to be 
eatable. 

The CoimiiQu British Cormorant ( P, cavbo ) is an 
ahuost eosraopolitan bird about 3 feet long, for the 
most part of a blackish-green metallic colour, with 
hroivnish feathers on the shoulder region. When in 
full breeding plumage it lia.s a crest on the head, 
white plumes on the throat, and a white patch on 
the lower flanks. Tlie hill is l,ilaek, the face yellow, 
the feet also black. It was formerly trained in 
England, as still in Cliiiia, for iishing purposes. 
At first a ring is put round its neok to keep the 
bird from swallowing the iiah it catches, but it 
soon learns to bring its iiroy to its master, being 
afterwards allowed to fish on its own account. 
The smaller species (P, oristatus or gmauhis) found 
on onr coasts has a more decided green colour. 
The Dwarf Cormorant [F. pygmimis), from South- 
eastern Europe, North Afrioa, Southern A.sia, and 
the Elorida Shag (P. Jloridamis) are other well- 
known species. Along with the genus Urile, the 
cormorants form a family (Phalaoroooracida') in- 
cluding about three dozen species. 

Corn, a general term for the seeds of cereal 
plants, tliuB including all the kinds of grain which 
form the food of nion or lioises. But it has also a 
speoiflo sense, and denotes in any country that 
grain which furni.shes the prevalent biead-stulf of 
the people. Thus, in England, corn generally means 
wheat ; in the United States, maise ; and in Scot- 
land, oats. The word not only occurs in all the 
Teutonic tongues, but is seen also in Lat. granum, 
and Russian zerno. See CiiiKEAL,s, and special 
article WUEAT, &e. See COKNS for a different word. 

Coriia'ceae, the cornel or dogwood order, are 
calyoifloral_ dicotyledons, nearly allied to Umbelli- 
fevEC, containing about eighty species, mostly trees 
and sliruba, oliiefly natives of the north terriperate 
zone. The fruits of some are eatable; tire bark 
and leaves of some are medicinal ; some are valued 
as ornamental plants. See Cornke, Dogwood, 
Auouba. 

CornaiCO, the name of a Venetian noble family, 
of which the most illustrious members were: (1) 
Catenna (1464-1510), married King James II. of 
Cypi-us in_ 1472, after whose early death she was 
kept in mild iinprisomnent by the Venetians until 


1-189, when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Assolo, near Bassaiio. — (2) Luigi, born 
1467, an in.structive example of temperance. Deli- 
cate by constitution, at forty he found bis liealtli 
so much impaired by liis intemperance that an 
immediate change of life was absolutely necessaiy. 
He at once adopted sti’iot rules of lomporanoe botli 
in meat and drink, by wliicli ineams lie prolonged 
a cheerful old age almost to a liundred years, dying 
in 1366. At eighty-throe be publi.slied his faitious 
Discorsi della ID to Sobria (Padua, 1.558), which was 
translated into most Euiopean languages (Eng 
1779). 

Cornbvjisll, a member of tlie Lower Oolites. 
iSee Oolite. 

Coril-COfkIc (Agvostemma Githago), a tall 
beautiful cai'yojiliyllaeeous weed, well known on 
account of its largo purple flowers. It is often so 
conimon in cornfields as to be misoliievons, especi- 
ally on the Continent, and this not only because 
of its rankness and abundance, but also because 
of tlie deleterioms nature of its seeds, which are 
injniions to man and poisonous to most dome.stio 
animals, anil whioli SDiiietimcs require to ho separ- 
ated from the grain by a .special kiml of sieve. 

Coril-crilke [Cvex f>mfcnsis), one of the true 
ivails, in the old order of Urallatoros, whoso cry at 
least is very familiar in Britain. The bird itself is 
seldom seen ; it is about a foot in longtii, and lias 
coiouis varying from brownish-gray to red. The 
hill is .shorter than tlie head, and sliglitly bent, the 
tail is very .short, the legs nie long aiul porverful. 
As a sunimor visitor to Britain, coming in May 
and leaving in autumn, the bird is well known by 
the baisb cry of the male, which is someiimos imi- 
tated for (lec'oy purposes liy running the tlmnib- 
nail along the teeth of a siiiall comb. The ory is 
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mostly uttered in the evening and tbrougliont the 
night, and is much los.s frequent after tlio young 
are hatched. Unlike the nearly related water- 
rails, the corn-ciake frequents dry corn and bay 
Helds. It can, however, swim well on occasion. 
Its running poweis are very great, but it flies 
lather heavily. It is very prone to trust to con- 
cealing itself rather than to flight. The females 
are very faithful to the young birds, which are 
covered with Iflnek down wlien hatched. 'I’lio 
species is widely distributed iii Northern Europe 
and Central Asia, hut its headquarters are in 
Africa, The flesh is very good oatriig. See Rail, 

Cor'ni*a, one of the coate of the eye ; so called 
from its resemblance to horn (Lat. cornu). See 
Eye. 

Corneille, Pierre, the greatest tragic drama- 
ti>st of France, and the forerunner of Molibre in 
genuine comedy, was liorn at Rouen on June 6, 
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](j0(3. Tlie son of a. legal official, lie ivas trained 
for the bar, and for some time tried with but 
slight success to obtain a practice in his biithjilace. 
In 1629 he removed to Paris, where his comedy 
MCUte, which had already been perfoimed at 
Rouen, proved so sucoessfiil as to he run at the 
same time in two theaties, the hlarais and the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. It was followed hy Clit- 
andrc, La Veuve, La Galerie chi Palais, La 
Suivcinte, and La Place Royalc. In these eaily 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with eonsiderahle ingenuity, hut the -writer’a poetic 
genius only flashes out in occasional vei-ses. For 
some time Corneille was numhered among Pdche- 
lieu’s ‘ five poets,’ the others being Rotrou, Colletet, 
Bois-Eohert, and L’Etoile. These w’liteis were 
engaged to compose pl.iys on lines laid down hy 
the cardinal. Each of the five wrote an act, 
whicli was then criticised, altered, and paid for hy 
their employer ; among the pieces thus produced 
heing Las Tuilerks, L'Avouale de Smyrm, and La 
Grande Pastorale, Comeiile, however, rvas too 
independent to retain Riclielieu’s favour, and his 
dismissal followed at once on his proposing to alter 
a plot of the eaidinal’s devising. Medic, a tiagedy 
wfiich appeared in 1033, .showed a marked advance 
on his earlier woiks, both in dramatic pow'er and in 
style ; and in 1638 the Ckl, his most famous if not 
hi.s best pla^^ took Paris hy stoim. Richelieu 
ordered lus liteiary retainers to write down the 
piece, and Souddry called on the Academy to vindi- 
cate French letters in the eyes of Europe by passing 
formal oensuro on Corneille. The Academy, which 
had lately been founded by Richelieu, thereupon 
issued a hostile excmioi of the play ; but adverse 
ciitioism was powerle.s.s against the geneial en- 
thusiasm, and the phrase ieaii com me le GUI passed 
into the language. The result of the struggle 
between the minister and tlie dramatist is happily 
summed up in Boileau’s famous couplet : 

Bn vain oontre le Old un mlniitre 80 liguo, 

lout Pans pour CUmiiine a let. yeux do Rodrigue. 

The story of the play was taken from LasMocc- 
dados del Did, a Spanish work hy Guillem de 
Castro {ipy. ), hut Corneille’s treatment of the sub- 
ject was tlioroughly original. With tlie apiiear- 
ance of the del the poetic drama took possession 
of a stage hitherto occupied hy broad and sliape- 
le.sa farces, ivooden imitations of Seneca, and the 
extravagant and ofr-haiid pieces of Hardy. Tlio 
gi aceful and heroic figures of the loveis, Rodrigue 
and Chimtne, the nobility of the sentiments, the 
power and harmony of the veise, Justify tlie enthu- 
sin.sm which the play excited. It may nob he its 
author’s greatest ell'ort, hut there is a cliarm in the 
spirit of youthful ardour and tenderness which 
animates it such as is hardly to he felt again in 
Corneille’s work, until we come to the exquisite 
lyric love-scene which ha contributed in his old 
age to the opera of PsycM. 

The Gid was followed in 1639 by Horace, a play 
which was founded on the story or the Horatii and 
Curiatii as told hy Livy, and which contains, in the 
tirade spoken before her death hy Camille, the 
moat magnificent hurst of invective in the French 
classical drama. Ginna appeared in 16,39 ; Poly- 
evete, one of Corneille’s noblest tragedies, in 1640 ; 
and La Mart de Pompee in 1041. Le Mentcur, 
which was produced in 1643, entitles Corneille to be 
called the father of French comedy as well ai3 of 
French tragedy. The play is a masterpiece. The 
character of Dorante, the liar, is drawn with 
admirable humour and insight, and the style, at 
once easy, graceful, and pointed, reaches a level 
of excellence which Molibre did not smpass in his 
earlier works. TModore \vas brought out in 1645, 
and Bodogime, perhaps the most impressive and 


thrilling of Corneille’s tragedies, in 1646. Betueen 
1647 — when he was made an academician — and 
1653 Corneille pioduced Heraclhis, Don Sanclie 
d’ Aragon (an imitation of Lope de vega’s Pular.io 
Confuso], Androinide, Nieomkle, and Perthavitc. 
These pieces, of which the last named was damned, 
show a decline in dramatic and poetic pouer. 
After the failure of Perlliarite in 1053, Corneille 
ceased for a time to write plays, and occupied 
himself with making a verse translation of the 
I'Mitatw Christi. He leturned to the stage in 1059 
with CEdipe, w-hieh had con.siderable success, and 
which was followed hy La Toison d'Or, Scrtorhis, 
Sophonisbe, Othon, Agesilas, Aitilu, and Tite et 
Berenice (1670). In 1671 he joined Molieie and 
Quinaiilt in writing the opeia of Psyche, and the 
loveliest verses which he ever penned are to be 
found in tlie scene between P.syche and Cupid (act 
iii. scene 3). His last works were Pidcheric ( 1672) 
and Siirciia (1674). 

His work did not biing him wealth, for he never 
leceived more than 200 louis for a piece. Hi.s 
private fortune was not large, and tlie pension 
whicli was granted him was not legularly paid. 
After his marriage in 1640 he lived habitually in 
Rouen until 1002, when he settled in Paris. His 
domestic life seems to have been a happy one. He 
and his brother Thomas married two sistens, and 
dwelt for a long time in contiguous houses. 
During his later years he had to compete with 
Racine; an inferior poet hut a more dexterous 
playwright, and one who could cater nioie slnewdly 
for the public taste. The veteran dramatist spoke 
contemptuously of his rival’s ‘sighs and flames,’ 
hut his popularity waned hefoie that of the 
TOunger writer, whose cause was espoused hy 
Boileau and the Icing. Corneille died m Paris in 
the Rue d’Argonteuil on October 1_, 1084, 

Corneille and Racine aie the chief chamatists of 
the classical school which held command of the 
French tragic stage from the middle of the 16th 
century down to Qie Romantic movement of 1830. 
The works of this school were modelled on the 
pLiys of Seneca— that is to say, on plays cast in 
the mould of Greek tragedy, hut having even less 
action and more diffuse moralising. The writer 
who adopts this form of diama is bound clown by 
a set of ligid lules which allow him to present only 
a few idealised personages in certain stereotyped 
situations. He cannot exhibit the development of 
chaiacter and the interaction of human passions. 
He is almost denied the use of incident, and the 
slow progress of his play to its climax m mainly 
hrouglit about throii^i tlie agency of messengera 
and confidants. Before Cornerlle the classic school 
had hailed to produce a single good acting play ; its 
.adherente, nevertheless, succeeded in clivertuig liiiii 
from the path on wdiicli he had enteied when lie pro- 
duced the Old, and in thereby cramping his rich 
and vigorous genius. ‘ Comeiile,’ says Mr Walter 
Pollock, ‘was one of the first to make a move in 
the direction of the romantic drama, and wanted 
nothing but courage and self-sacrifice to car^ out 
his intention. ’ ( See his admirable articles on Victor 
Hugo and Romanticism in Prencli Poets, 1879). 
Unfortunately, instead of disregarding the academic 
criticism of his day, Corneille turned from Spain to a 
‘Castilian Rome,’ remote fiom the world of romance, 
and set liiniself to compose plays of so severe and 
uneventful a type that he failed, save in one or 
two cases, to invest them with a strong sustained 
interest. In reading these plays we yield alter- 
nately to admiration and fatigue. The characters 
have a simplicity and grandeur which recall the 
work of the sculptor, hut they have also something 
of its immobility. We can grasp them at once ; 
tliey are not developed in the course of the drama. 
Corneille’s heroes hear their fate with an inflexible 
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self-reliance rvliich seems more than huniau, and 
therefore moves ns the less. His lieroines, liis 
‘adorable furie.s,’ resemble one another clo.se]y. 
‘ Their love,’ .say.s Sahite-Benve, ‘ springs from the 
head ratlier than the heart. We feel that Corneille 
knew little of women.’ Where lie excels his rivals 
is in the grandeur of his morality, in the eloquence 
and passion of certain scones and .speeches, in the 
splendid fla-shes of poetry with wJiich he illumines 
the pale world of classic tragedy, in the power and 
imisio of his verse. Victor Hugo alone has made 
the Alexandrine move with the .same swelling har- 
mony and variety of cadence. The monotony which 
so often weighs on Corneille’s readers was not due 
to any coldness or narrowness inherent in. his 
genius. To bo convinced of this it i.s enough to 
recall the hrilliaut comedy of the Moiteur, the 
martial stir and glowing pas.sion of the Oid, the 
lyric grace and chastened aulour of the central love- 
scene in Fsijche. But hi.s powers were in a measure 
misdirected. His jilace in literature must always 
he a very high one ; but readers— other than French 
readers, at least— can hardly doubt that it would 
liave been still liigher liad he been free to select 
and develoi) his cliaracter.s at will, to exorcise his 
humorous faculty and give full seope to hi.s tragic 
powers in the fields of romantic drama. 

Soo Guizot'.s Oorneille ct son Temps (1852; Eng. 
tr.uis. 1S57 ) ; Jules Tasohoreau’s ITistoire de la Vic ct 
des Oiim'ages dc P, Corneille (1828; now ud. 1855); 
Sainto-Beuve’s Portraits Litt6raires (loino i.) and Pi«2 
Boyal (tome 1.) ; Bouquet, Points ohsr.ars de la Vie 
de Corneille (1888); 'rrollope, Corneille and Racine 
(Bond. 1881), 'rho beat editions avo tlioae by Lefcvi'O (12 
vols. 1854), and Marty-Laveau.x (12vols. 18G2-67). See 
M. E. Pioot’s BiUiarjraphie ConJUenne (1875). 

Covncille, Thomas, younger brother of the 
great Corneille, was born at Rouen on August 20, 
1625. He wa.s a dramatist of considerable merit, 
was made a member of the Academy in 1685, ami 
died at Andelys on Docoinhor 17, 1701). His trage- 
dies, Canima, Laodico, Pyrrhus, Btr&niee, Timoerale, 
Ariane, Brudamante, &o., are in general superior 
to Ills ooniedios. He also wrote a verse-translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Cornel, or Counelian Ciieuev (Cor«»s«nw). 
the Cornu.s of the ancients, a small tree of the 
order Cornaee.'e, is a native of the middle and south 
of Europe, and of great part of Asia. It is not 
found wild in Britain, although it is common in 
slirubbories, and was formerly much cultivated as 
a fruit-tree, as it still is in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It has oval leaves, and small yellow 
heads of flowers, which appear before the loaves in 
soring, and which are much frequented by hee.s. 
'I'he fruit is oblong, a little larger than a sloe, 
shining, red, or rarely yellow or white. It i.s late 
in ripening, and until cpiito ripe is very austere ; 
but when perfectly mellow lias an agreeable vinous 
acid taste ; it is also made into a preserve, or 
gathered unripe and pickled like olives. It was 
formerly also fonnenled for a beverage. In Turkey 
it is much u.sed in making slierbet. The wood of 
the cornel is extremely hard and tough, and wa,s 
used by the ancient Creeks for lance-shafts ; it is 
Still valued by joiners, turners, and instrument- 
makers. — Dwarf Cornel {0, succica), a native 
of rnountain-pastures and hogs thronghont the 
north of _ Europe aud in Britain, is a herb about 6 
inches liigh, with its miihels surrounded by four 
white bracts. The .small sweetish red fruit is tonic, 
and is said to increase the apiietite, whence the 
Gaelic name Plant of Gluttony. Dogwood (q.v.) 
belongs to the same genus. 

CoriKilia, the mother of the Gracchi (q.v.). 
Cornelian. See Caenelian, 

Cornclisz, Lucas, a Dutch subject and por- 
trait-painter, was horn at Leyden in 1495, the son 


of Cornelis Ermelbreclitsen, the master of Lucas 
van Leyden. Ho was instructed in art by Ifis 
father, 'but found little p.atronage in his own 
country, and was obliged, for the support of his 
large family, to net as a cook, whence his usual 
sobriquet of Kolc (‘the cook’). He visited Eng- 
land, probably in 1527, and was appointed by 
Henry VIIL royal painter._ ^ There is ground 
for believing that, after remaining some five yeais 
in England, Cornelisz pas,sed to Italy, and between 
1535-47 was employed by the court of Ferrara. 
He is stated to have died in 1552. Ser’eral ef his 
works are in England. 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nepos. 

Cornelius, Petee von, one of tho^ first masters 
of the modern German scliool of painting, was born 
at Diisseldorf, 23d September 1783, and studied 
in the academy of his native town. When only 
nineteen years of age, he painted some reuiarkahle 
frescoes for the old church of Neiiss. Four years 
later lie gave still more unmistakable proofs of 
a creative fancy in his illnstrathms of Goethe’s 
Faust and the Fihehinf/en JAed. In 1811 he 
wont to Rome, and joined the group of Veit, 
Seluidow, and other Germans who were there 
at work, Ovorheck being his chosen friend. 
Tills journey exercised a iirofouiul inllueuco on 
the whole of lii.s future career. The great ini- 
portance of the early mnstors became ever clearer 
to him as he studied tlieiv choicest productions. 
Wliile at Rome he aided in the decoration of the 
Casa Bartolili, and gained wido reputation by two 
cartoons, ‘Joseph’s Interpretation of the Dream’ 
and ‘ Joscpli’.s itecognition of Iiis Brethren.’ From 
Rome he passed to Diisseldorf, wlioro he booame 
director of the academy, which he reiiiodollod ; in 
1810 lie was called to Munich, and entoreil the 
Rovvice of the then orown-prinoo of Bavaria. Hero 
ho remained till 1841, and executed those grand 
works on M'hich his fame mainly re.sts, and whioh 
may he divided into two c]as,se.s, Pagan and 
Christian, the former of which oompriHUR the large 
frescoes in the saloon of (lie GlyptoLliek, all illus- 
trating stories of the Greek gods and heroes ; while 
the latter, or Christian series, hogmi after the com- 
pletion of the former in 1830, consists of frescoes of 
New Testament scones, extending from the ‘ Incar- 
nation’to the ‘Judgment,’ and (Ieeorate.s the ‘Lud- 
wig’s Chiiroh ’ in Miiiiich, which was Imilt for the 
purpo.se of allbrding scope for the genius of 
Cornelius. The ‘Judgniout’ is the large, st fresco 
ill the world, larger ei'on than Michael Angelo's 
‘Judgment’ in the Si.stine Oliapel. In 1841 
Coruelins was invited by the king of Prussia to 
Burlin, where ho was appointed director of the 
Berlin Academy, Among liia productions in tlie 
Prussian capital are the fresooos for the Campo 
iSanto, or royal hurial-i>laco, whore his ‘Four 
Riders of the Apooalyiise ’ display an impetuous 
and daiiug power winch he had not hitberto 
evinced. Opinion is divided regarding the merits 
of ConieliuR. By his own countrymen be is 
much admired ; and certainly the iiiiporlaneo 
of the impotus whicb he gave to mural decora- 
tion in Germany cannot be ovorostimated, Frencli 
ciitins, on the other hand, regard liiin as more 
a thinker than an artist. Ho is admittod to 
have been a profoundly creative goiiims, hnt with- 
out mastery in manipulation or groat power a.s a 
colonvist. He formed, however, a scliool, from 
whioh have gone forth many illustrious pupils ; hut 
ho lived to see it losing hold on public .sympathy. 
A serie.s of his cartoons is preserved in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, and his works have been repro- 
dneed by Amsler, Schoefor, Eberle, and the host 
Gorman engravers. Ho died in Berlin, 6tli March 
1807. See his Life by Ffirster (2 vols. Berlin, 1874). 
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Cornell University, named from its founder, 
Ezra Cornell (1807-74), is pleasantly situated on 
the outskirts of tlie town of Ithaca, New York, and 
was opened in 1868 on a thoroughly nnsectarian 
hasis. It has nmnerous well-appointed buildings, 
including Sage College, for women ; in 1888 the 
number of instructors was 51, and of students 1022, 
including 106 women. Students may provide for 
tlieir support by labour on the farm, or in the 
machine-shops and printing establishtnent attached ; 
and by tlie term.s of its oliarter the university must 
educate, free of all fees, one student annually from 
each of the 128 assembly districts of the state of 
New York, besides providing instruction in ‘agri- 
culture and the raeebanic arts,’ in retui-n for the 
income derived from the .sale of 989,000 acres of 
public laiuks, which was transferred to it by the 
.st.ate. The endowment funds amount to nearly 
82,500,000. Besides three general courses of four 
years each, in arts, literature, and science, the 
university provides special instruction in agricul- 
ture, architecture, oliemistryj and plij'sies, civil 
engineering, history, and political science ; ancient, 
European, and oriental languages ; mathematics, 
mechanic arts, military .science and tactics, natural 
history, philosophy and letters, and (since 1888) 
jouinalisra. 

Coi'lict (Ital. conietto, Er. cornet a 2 nslon), a 
brass treble wind-instrument, with a cup mouth- 
piece, is a comparatively modern modification of 
the Trumpet (q.v, ). The tube, which is more 
tapered than in the trumpet, is less so than in the 
Bugle (q..v.), giving the cornet a tone intermediate 
between tliese, and more in harmony with other 
brass instruments of tlie ti'onihone and .saxliorn 
kind. It has tlie usual open notes, C (below the 
treble stave), G, C, E (stave), G, Bb, E (above the 
stave ). It has also four higlicr notes, D, E, F, G, and 
a fundamental note, G (octave below the stave), 
hut they are almost never used. To provide the 
connecting notes and half notes of the scale, it has 
three slides (1, 2, 3 in the fig,), the first, lengthening 
the tube to the extent of one tone j the second, a 
seinitone; the third, three semitones. In playing, 
the air is diverted through the.se slides by means of 
three valve.s or pistons, which are depressed by tlie 
fingers of the performer, singly or in combination. 

Although the cornet, from its recent invention, 
has not n place in classical iiiu.'-ic, it is .sometiiues 
used to play tniiiipet parts ; and in modern orches- 
tral music, it is an indispensable and pojuilar solo 
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instrument. In military reed and brass hands it is 
a solo and leading instrument respectively. 

Originally the cornet or oornopeem, as it was then 
called, was provided with ‘crooks’ (pieces of tube 
to insert between the instrument and the mouth- 
piece), to alter the pitch, which is naturally B_i>, 
to A, Ab, G, and others, but it is now only u^d in 
Bb and A, Smaller cornets in Eb and Db are 
sometimes used in military brass hands. The 
cornet-stop in the organ is named after an obsolete 
wind-instrument of the oboe species. 


Cornet { Ital. cornetta, ‘ a small flag ’ ) was, until 
1871, the lowest grade of coniiiiissioned officer in 
the cavalry, equivalent to ensiyn in the infantry, 
one of his duties being to hear the standard, wliieli, 
however, is only carried by heavy cavalry regiments 
in the IJritish army. With the lieutenant he 
assisted the captain in the daily duties connected 
with the troop to which he belonged. Before the 
abolition of purchase iu 1871 a cornet’s commission 
used to co.st £450 ; hut much larger sums were 
habitually paid in celebrated or fashionable corps. 
The pay was Ss. per day, with Is. or Is. 6d. extra 
for field allowance. In 187 1 cornets were abolished, 
sub-lieuteuants (who are nieiely probationary lieu- 
tenants) being substituted. 

CornetO, a picturesque, medieval-looking town 
of Central Italy, 12 miles N. of Civita VecoUm 
by rail, 3 miles from the Mediterranean, Pop. 
6175. Corneto rose out of the ruins of the Etruscan 
city of Tarquinii, whose remains, within a mile and 
a half of Corneto, are aiiioiiMt the nio.st important 
for the student of Etruscan liistory. The painted 
tombs, of which some twenty are specially inter- 
esting, were known in the 18th century; hut it is 
mainly since 1842 that they have been examined ; 
valuable new discoveries were made during e.xcava- 
tions in 1881-82. See Etruria. 

Corn-flour is the name applied to the finely 
groimd Hour of Maize (q.v.) or Indian corn. 

Corn-floAver (see Centauhea) is a well-known 
composite weed of cornfields, universally known 



Corn-flower, or Blue-bottle ( Ocniaurea cyanus]. 


and admired for the beauty of its wreatli-like circle 
of outer barren florets, and the siilendid deep azure 
of then- hue. It was formerly of some little medi- 
cinal repute, and its blue flowers were used in 
domestic dyeing ; from early times, too, it has been 
used for decoration in wreaths and garlands. This 
use became specially iiroiiiinent in Germany after 
1870, on aooQunt of its being the Emperor WiUiam’s 
favourite flower. 

Cornice. In classioal architecture the cornice 
is the uqipermost member of the entablature, .sur- 
mounting the frieze. Each of the orders has its 
peculiar comioe ,- hut these, with their relation to 
the other portions of the entablature, will ho better 
understood when explained in coiriiinction with 
that term (see ENTAnUATURE). In the Gothic 
styles the form of the oornioe varies greatly. In 
Provence and countries where Roman work 
abounded, the classic comice was closely imitated 
(see Romanesque Architecture). In other 
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distiicts a low of coi-IjoIk, carved in the giolesque 
Tcatoiiic spirit, and healing the para])et, forms the 
couiiee. A series of ftiiiall arches frequently re&ta 
on the corhels. This is the in-ominent style of 
cornice in all Bhenish anil Lorahardic stiuctures. 



In Early Gothic the small arches hecoiiie orna- 
mental — taking the form of trefoils witli moulded 
edges, and the corhela heeoine less uueoiitli. The 
decorated and perpendicular ooinices are chiclly 
hoi izontal mouldings, with lluivers or heads inserted 



Cornioo ; 

Bynsliniii Clnnoli, Oven, circa 1400. 


as emiolunenta. The term cornice is also applied 
to the plaster mouldings seen round the ceiling of 
rooms at its junction ivith the walls. 

Coi'iiiclic. See Rivieha. 

Coriiifcroiis Period, tlamo given in North 
America to the lowest division of llovonian time. 
It emhraoes the Corniterous epoch, the Schohaiio 
epoch, and the Cauda-galli epoch. The name 
coniiferoiis (Lat. coniu, ‘horn,’ /ere, ‘I bear’) 
has reference to the common oeenrrence in the 
linicstone.s of a (piiirtzo.se mineral called hornUmie. 

Corn In, sects. lYIiile numeums insecls are 
of great impoitanoo iu carrying the fertilising 

imllen from ouo 
lUnver to another, 
and others are 
iu themselvas of 
directuHetoinaii, 
there romain.s a 
vBHt crowd of 
nioro or lcs.s in- 
jurious forms. 
Of these some 
attack man and 
domestic mam- 
mals, others do 
Corn Aphis 1 damage quite as 

a, uaUuivl size effectively hy in- 

juring fruit and 
forest trees, vcgotahles and crops. A convenient 
accimnt of theae injurious in.aects will he lonnd iu 
Miss B. A, Ormerod’s JltoMiuI of Injwious Insect), 
and Methods of PravenUon, and fuller details may 
ho gathered Irom other works nientionod helow. 
It is hero proposed simply to give a biiof list ol the 
more important Insects injurious to corn cropis. 
First than (following Leuuis), we may notice some 
of those which are tolerably wide in their destme- 
tiveness ; ( 1 ) Zahrus gibbus ( Coleoptera, Carahidee), 
a dark bronzed beetle, abundant in Central Europe, 
less common in England, ravaging wheat-fields, the 
adults devouring the grain, the larva; the leaves. 
(2) Melolontha, vulgaris. Cockchafer (q.v.). (3) 

llhhotvogus solstitialis, Midsummer Chafer, a beetle 
nearly related to the last, of generally similar 




habit, the larva' bometimes injuiing the seed, ( 4 ) 
Agriotes lineatus, Szc. ( Coleoptera, Elateridm), Skin- 
jacks, Click-heetles, 'Wirewonns (q.v. ), injnriin. 
loot, grain, and fodder crojis. (5) Chrysomm 
eerealis, iu the same guiras as the Colorado Beetle 
(q.v.), common in 
Europe on gi a.sses, 
and occasionally on 
cereals. (G) Cephns 
pygmieus. Corn Saw- 
fly ( Hymeiio])tera, 

‘wood-wasps’), a 
long, thin-hodiod, 
minute insect, of 
a brilliant black 
colour, the larvio in- 
jurioius to wheat and 
rye, feeding on the 
Inside of the sliilk, 
and eventually cut- 
ting it Ihrongh near 
the ground. (7) 

Agrotis iritiei, fire., 

‘ cut-Wonu.s ’ (Lepi- 
doptera, Noetuidie), 
eoinmon moths 
whose calcvpillais 
feed upon the roots 
of grasses and other 
crops. Kcurtm ict 
popiiktris is a .similar form also injurious to grasses 
and the like. (8) Uecidomyiu, destructor, or Hessian 
Fly ( q. V. ). ( 9 ) IJiplosis iritiei ami uuruntinca, allied 
to the last, infcBting wheat, rye, &c. (10) Antho- 
myia coarctuta (Diptera, Mnaciila'), a fly whose 
eggs are laid in seed, wiiich the larvie devour in 
spring. (11) Faehytylvs or Uedipoda migraterms 
and cinernscens ( Ortlioptcra, Acridiche), locust- 
like iusocU, ■which, like some other momhers of the 
order, do great damage when they appear in hosts. 
Acrklimii eggpthim and Vuloptcnus italicus are 
allied forms 'not infrequently doing groat damage 
to vegetation (see CltlCKK'f and LoaTJ.ST). 

Wheat crops aio specially liable; to bo attacked 
by the following insects; (1‘2) Oklwons tmxiupm 
aiul lairata (Diiiteva, Mnseidre), Hies which deposit 
their eggs on the ears of coin. The dovoloimiont 
of tho inaggols ciionkH the growth, and ciuisoa the 
cars to abort. In I’rilain barley is oftenest 
attacked by G. ticniopus, which line received the 


Corn -fly ( Ohiorops tccniopus ] : 

II, a pmtion of a culm or slciii uf 
v licat willi a Hwolion joint, caiiseil 
hy farvii of coin-Ily; ii, Ini-vw; c, 
impa; (1, fly, uaUiinl auii; e, fly, 
uiugmlliiil. 



Coi-u Ormuul Beetle ; 

1, Jarva, magulflnrl ; 2, natural size of larva ; 8, perfect iuaect, 
leuialo, aliglifly iimgiiilietl ; 4, a coll containing pupa; 6, » 
hiui-ow. 

name of Goiit-lly from the swollen distortions 
which appear at the joints of infected pilauts. 
Towards the end of suimuor tho insects loavo^ the 
ears a.s two-winged flies, about the eighth of an inch 
long, thick and stumiiy in shape, yellow, with 
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tkvee klack £=trii)eE> along tlie back between the 
n-ings, and the abdomen of a greenish-black, villi 
black cross-bands. C. Imeata often does great 

damage to 
wheat crops. 
(13) Ceeidomyia 
tritioi, the 
Wheat-midge 
or Red Maggot 
{Diptera, Ceei- 
domyidie), in 
the .same genus 
as the Hessian 
Ely. (q-''-). de- 
posits its eggs 
in the yonim 
wheat ears, and 
sometimes does 
much damage. 
Lasioptiryx oh- 
fuseata is an- 
other Wheat- 
midge of simi- 
lar appeaianco 
’ tho maggot in its car in the stEiiii and habit. (14) 

of the corn ; d, iomale inteol, miigiiillMl; Aphis cercalis, 
e, femalQ insect, natural size. Grain Aphis 

(Heiiiiptcra, 

Apliidre), suck's the sap from wheat and other 
cereals, and sometimes does niueli damage (see 
Aphis). (15) ccrcaGiim, Corn-tlmps (Thy- 

sanoptera, Thripsida'),. a very minute, hardly dis- 
tinguishable insect, which sucks the sap from wheat 
ears and causes the seed to shrivel. (16) Tipula 
olerac&a, or Daddy Long-legs (q.v.), or Crane-Uy, 
often does great claniage to corn and other crops. 

Oats, like barley, are veiy often damaged by some 
of the above, and especially by Chlovops twniopus 
and C. fi'it, Aphis carculis and A. avente, and 
Thrips cercalis. Rye is also subject to these and 
some other devastating in, sects. 

Of a somewhat dillerent habit from the above 
is Tinea yrcmella, the Coni-motli (Lepidoptern, 
Tineidm), in the same genus as the Clothes-niotlis. 
This form lays its very small eggs among stored 
grain or on the sheaves. The larvaj, or Coi-n- 
worms, appear among the grain on the granary 
floor, and -when care is not taken to keep things 
clean and the grain well shovelled, often does much 
damage. From its voracity it is knoivn as the 
wolf. It spins a web round several grains, and 
gradually devours them. Another of tlie gianary 
ests is Calavdra granaria, the Corn-weevil or 
rown Corn-worm (Coleoptera, Curoulioiiidai ), a 
small reddisli-hlack insect, not quite two lines 
long, and without wings, It seems to have come 
to Europe from the East, but is now common in 
the southern regions. The female lays an eg" in 
each of a number of grains, tlie larviB soon dev^op, 
and a second brood is produced the same summer. 
The moat auece.ssful method of arresting the mis- 
chief is said to be that of leaving a small heap of 
corn undisturbed, while the great nrass is well 
shovelled. The weevils shift to the unstirred heap, 
and may then be destroyed. ,See Weevil, 

For the reinedies used, Miss Ormerod's work should be 
consulted, Soo also. Bulletins of Zf.S. Entondogicdl 
Oommission ; Journal of Boyal Agricultural Soeiety; John 
Curtis, Farm Insects; Kaltenbaoh, Die Fflamcnfeinde 
alls del’ GlaSse der InseHen (1874) ; Tasohenberg, Prak- 
tische Insekten-kunde (1880); Sohmid-Goebal, Die ScJid- 
dlichen. und niltslichm Jnsekten in Forst, Feld, und Garten 
(1881)- 

Corn Laws, the name popularly given to cer- 
tain statutory enactments -ndiiob Irad for their 
object a restriction of the trade in grain. The 
English com laws date as far back as the year 
1360, in the reign of Edward III. Before this 


peiiod, there seem-s to have been a geneial rule 
cariied into effect by the ciown ag.ainsb the 
exportation of any grain ; and the Act of 1300 
enacts the piohibition, but at the same time 
excepts certain places wliicli the king may appoint 
by license. An Act of 1436 permitted exportation 
when the pi ice of wheat did not exceed 6.s. 8d. per 
cpiarter. Hitherto, there seem to have been no 
prohibitions against importation ; but in 1463 an 
act was passed pioliibiting it so long as the price 
at home was below tlie 6s. 8d. at which tliei e W'as 
fiee exportation. Tlie next change was in the 
reign of Hcniy VHI. , when an Act of i 534 jiroMbited 
all exportation except by license specially granted 
under the great seal. This act was not found to 
woik well; and twenty years later the pievious 
arrangement was adopted of allowing exjiortation 
w'lien the piice stood below a ceilain point. In 
1562 exportation was permitted wlien the price 
was under 10s. a quaiter. Export duties of 
varying amounts were inipo.sed fiom LWO to 
1689, when they were altogetlier abolished. The 
subsequent le^slation for some time merely 
changed the price at which exportation might 
begin, generally enlarging it. After the Restora- 
tion, the policy of inci easing the duties on importa- 
tion, for tlia protection of agiienlture and the landed 
interest at liome, begins to be perceptible. At the 
same time the effect of that event on the relations 
of Scotland and England towards e.ach other foinis 
a curious illustration of such flscnl regulations. 
Under the Protectorate they were one country, 
with fi'ee intercoinnmiiion of trading privilege.s. 
Scotland was increasing in wealth under this 
anangement; but the countries were separated 
by the restoiation of Charles II., and became the 
same to eacli other as foi eign nations. The English 
duties restricted the importation of grain from 
Scotland ; and in 1663 the Scotch parliament, in 
retaliation, laid lienvy duties on the iinportatiou of 
English and all other foreign giain. Had not the 
union of 1707 made the two countries one again, 
England and Scotland would probably have con- 
tinued a corn-law contest against each other, os 
was the case with the Frencli provinces tinder the 
old regime. 

The agricultural interest continuing powerfully 
to control this department of legislation, an act 
was passed in 1670 for virtually prohibiting im- 
portation into England until the home price had 
reached 63s. 4d., and laying a heavy duty on 
it above that point. This law liad, however, little 
effect in favour of the lauded interest, fiom the 
circumstance that then, and for long aftenvards, 
Britain was an expoitmg, not an importing country 
— that is to say, it generally produced more corn 
than its population required, A new device was 
adopted at the Revolution of 1689, a bounty being 
awarded on c.xportation — i. e. a sum of 6s. was paid 
for every quarter of wheat seut abroad when the 
price fell below 48 h., so that if the price in the 
foreign maikct would not induce people to export 
corn, the bounty, in addition to that price, might. 
For upwards of a centiuy the numerous enactments 
ill this department will be found to be a mere 
shifting, aocoiding to circumstaiioes, of the inci- 
dence of the bounty on the one hand, and of the 
import duty on the other. In 1773 a permanent 
adjustment wap supposed to be reached by Burke’s 
act, wMch provided that the bounty should cease 
when the price reached 44s. , prohibited exportation 
when the price was above that figure, and allowed 
importation at a nominal duty of 6d. at a price of 
48s. In 1791, and during the wars of the French 
Revolution, farther alterations in the corn laws 
favourable to the landed interest were effected. 
The bounties, however, were abolished in 1814. 
In 1815, after the conclusion of the warn, a law was 
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passed pioliiliitmg importatioa of foieign com 
when tlie price was below 80s. a nuarfcer. 

The principle of the sliding-scale which had been 
niore or less followed in previous enactments 
was systematically cariied out in the year subse- 
quent to the great wars, in 18i2'2, and particularly in 
1828, wlien Wellington’s sliding-scale was passed. 
The object of the device called the sliding-scale 
was to reduce the import duty as the price of grain 
increased, for the purpose of virtvrally prohibiting 
the importation when the price was low, and en- 
couiaging it when the price was high, .so that at 
famine-prices grain might come in duty free. By 
the Act of 1828, the pi ice of 62s. a onarter on wheat 
was taken a.s the turning-point. At tliat price the 
import duty was .-Cl, 4s. 8tf, For every shilling less 
in the price a shilling was added to the duty. 
When tlie price rose above this point a different 
gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a larger 
ratio than the rise. Thus, when the price was 60s. 
the duty was ISs. 8d.; and when it rose to 738. the 
duty .sunk to its tninimuin of Is. The effect of such 
fluctuation in rendering the trade a ganihling one 
is obvious, and yet this was not acknowledged 
until it liad heen proved by a .sorio-s of ruinous 
instances. Thus, an importer who, when the 
price of grain was 73s. a quarter, bouglit a cargo, 
if the price sunk 4s. helore ho could aceoiupllsh a 
sale, had not only to sell at that reduced price, hut 
with a further reduotiem of 14.s. 8(1. a fpiartev paid 
a.s duty. What Avas still more iiiipoi taut, tlio sup- 
plies to this oonntiy being so capricious and irregu- 
lar, foreign countries did not groAV com habitually 
for the British market. In 1842 Sir liobert Peel 
tried a modification of the sliding-scale, which did 
not in the least degree mitigate the growing 
hostility to the corn laws. 

The basis of this lio.stility to the corn laws was 
foirncl in the population wliioh had now grown n|> 
in the large towns. The effect of tlie industrial 
revolution connected witli mechanical invention 
and the utilisation of steam had lieoii to transform 
Great Britain from an agrioultiiral into a innnu- 
factniing and commercial country. The new 
interests thus created Avoro rapidly vising to 
supremacy. But the nation did not, till the very 
last, earnestly unite in calling for repeal. There 
Avas a pOAVorful party wlio defended the corn laAVS, 
and ropresoiitecl, Avitli gieat plausibility, that 
these restrictive statutes AVero for the public 
good. Their arguments might thus be summed 
up 1 ( 1 ) Protection avus necessary, in order to 
keep certain poor lands in cultivation. (2) It Avas 
desiiableto cultivate as much land as possible, in 
order to improve the country. (3) If improvoiiient 
by that means were to cease, avc should he depend- 
ent on foreigners for a large portion of the food of 
the people. (4) Such dependence Avoiild he fraught 
Avitli immense danger; in tlie event of Avar, supplies 
might bo stopped, or our ports might be blockaded, 
the ro.siilt being famine, disoasp, and civil Avar. 

( 6 ) The advantage gained by protection enabled the 
landeil proprictovs and tbeir tenants to encourage 
mamifactiires and trade ; so much so, that if the 
corn liiAA's wore abolished, half the country shop- 
keepers Avoiild he ruined ; that Avould he followed 
by the stoppage of many of the mills and faclorie.s ; 
large nninbera of the Avorking-classes AA'Ould he 
thrown idle ; disturbances Avould ensue ; capital 
Avould he AAdtlidraAvn ; and AVhat would happen 
then, the Aviae.st could not foresee. Such argu- 
ments had great Avoiglit Avith tlio labouring- 
classes, the siiiall-toAvn shopkeepers, almost all the 
menihera of the learned professions, and an immense 
majority of both Houses of parliament. Those 
who endeavoured to represent the impolicy of n 
restricted trade in corn Avere generally set doAvn as 
little better than mischief-mStors. In the House 


of Lords in 1839, Lord Melhourno, a Liheial 
premier, said, ‘ To leave the whole agricultural 
interest without protection, I declare before God 
that I think it the Avilde.st and maddest scheme 
that h.as ever entered into tire imagination of min 
to concewe.’ 

MeariAvliile the Anti-(30en-law League eonc(.n- 
trated the efforts of the free-trade party in Britain 
and ultimately enabled them to carry the repeal 
of the corn laws, and to establish in practice the 
principle of free trade. In 1836 a number of philo- 
sophical radicals, among Avhom Avere Grote, Joseph 
Hnmo, and lloelnick, liad formed an association 
for repealing the corn laAvs, In 1838 .seven Man- 
chester merchants formed an association of the 
same kind. The latter was soon joined by Cobden, 
who throAV all his energy into the agitation, ani 
secured for it also the olocinent advocacy of 
John Bright. Charles Villievs, who led their cause 
in the House of Commons, moved in February 1838 
that the House resolve itself into a committee of 
iiujuiiy on the corn laAA's. The motion avus rejecteil 
by .342 to 1 95 ; and imiiiediatuly the famous League 
Avas formed, witli a central office at Manchester, 
its consLitirtioii dating from the 20tlr March 1839. 

This Avas the Irogirining of a remarkable agita- 
tion, snpported by lectniea, verses, pamphlets, and 
popular oratory, Avhiclr had a groat inlluence on 
the economic and political education of the country. 
Large sums of nroney Avere raised, and a vast mass 
of popular literature hearing on the corn laAV.? Avas 
diffused. In 1843 the League raiKcd C50,000 ; in 
1844, £100,000; in 184.5, £250,000, for continuing 
the agitation. At a great mooting at Mancliester 
in 1845, £00,000 Avere suli.scribod in an hortr ami 
a half. 

Tho oppnsitiorr to the corn huvs steadily increased. 
Roused by tho addrossos of Mr Cohdon, Mr Bright, 
and otlicr leaders of the Longue, tho people ponied 
in petitions to parliament. Tho failure of the 
potato crop and the famine imminent in Ireland 
gave an ovoi-Avliehning Aveight to the arguments 
of tho League. At length tho Consorvativo premier, 
Sir Robert Peel, lieoamo a convert to Free Trade 
((pv.), and in 1846 carried a mcasuro to put au 
end to the corn hiAvs. By this act, tho duty on 
corn Avoa ai/ once greatly reduced, and Avas to cease 
altogolluT in 1849, Avith the exception of a regis- 
tration duty of Is. a riunrtor, Avliich terminated in 
1869. 

The repeal of tho corn hiAVS did not load to a very 
great full in tho price of corn, nor did it rosull in 
the rnin of tho agricnltnral interest, Tho vast 
expansion of industries, attended Avith a largo in- 
crease of population and tho groAving demand for 
food, kept prico.s up to a tolerably high level. A 
markedly iuoreasect consnuiptioii of liutcher-meat 
.specially tended to onhaiico prices in that depart- 
ment and to raise tho rent of land. Witli the 
development of Amorioaii competition, about tlio 
year 1876, lioAvever, a noAv period set in. English 
agriculture has .suffered severely, a fact Avhicli has 
largely oontiilmtod to tho fovniation of a Fair-trade 
Partjr demanding among other things Avliat tliey 
consider a moderate and reasonahio protection for 
our landed and oulljvaling classes. 

The pressure of Aiiioiican oonipetitiou has also of 
late yoai-H led to tho ('BtahliRlimeiit of a com-laAv 
system for tho protection of agrieiilture in Gcriiiany. 
In 1879 protective duties on tho importation of 
foreign grain Avoro passed by tho imperial parliament, 
and these have since been coiishtorahly increased. 
In Franco, trade in grain lias long been subject to 
government regulation. During tho ooui-so of tho 
18th oontiir.y tlio duties on importation had been 
greatly reduced, hut within tho last few years things 
have followed the same course as in Germany. 
Slightly raised in 1881, the duties on grain Avere 
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increased fivefold in 1SS5, See Bright, and Cobden, 
and vorksi there cited. 

Coriio, Monte. See Gran Sa.sso d’Itaua. 

Coruouaille, a district forming part of Brit- 
tany, inchided within the modern department of 
Finistere. It is one of the most hanen and desolate 
parts of France ; the chief town is Quimper. The 
identity of the name with Cornwall is obvious. 
See Bkitt.vnv. 

Corns (Lat. co)7H£, ‘horn,’ through the French) 
are small hard growths, resulting from an increase 
in the thickne.ss of the cuticle or epidermis, which 
is generally caused by the iriitation of some ex- 
cessive pressure or friction on the pait. They occur 
most commonly on the feet as a lesult of tight or 
ill-fitting shoe.s. Corns are either hard or soft; 
the stnicture of both classes is essentially the same. 
A hard coni begins as an ill-defined thickening of 
the epidermis at one point. As iiritation coii- 
timies, tile exces.sive growth of epideunis increases, 
and the papilhc (see Skin) beneath also enlarge, 
giving the deeper part of the growth a fibrous 
appearance, popularly described as tlie ‘loots’ of 
tlie corn. Pre&.suro upon the sensitive nerves of 
these papillie causes the usual pain of corns. Old 
corns often have a bursa or sac develniied beneath 
them, which in part protects the underlying struc- 
tures. Exces.sive irritation sometimes causes this 
bursa, or in its absence the connective tissue 
beneath a corn, to inllame and suppurate ; and the 
little abseess thus formed, confined by theliaulencd 
epidermis, gives rise to intemse suftering. In so- 
called fibrous corns, more allied to warts, the en- 
largement of the papillte predominates, and the pain 
is greater than in ordinary hard corns. Soft corns 
oocur between the toes, where the wavmtii and 
moisture promote early separation of the epidermis, 
and growth of the papilla' j they are therefore more 
vascular than the other forms, and often extremely 
painful. 

The treatment of corns consists in the removal of 
all undue pres.sure or fiiction, either by removing 
the shoe altogether, or protecting the corn by .sur- 
rounding it with a border of some soft material, as 
Amadou (q.v.) or soft leather; or the hardened 
cuticle may be pared or filed away, the central pait 
most deeply. Within the last few yeara a new 
remedy has been introduced, now sold everywhere 
as a ‘ certain and painless cure for corns. ’ It con- 
sists of a solution of salicylic acid in collodion, one 
drachm to one ounce, with a small proportion of 
extract of Indian hemp. It is painted over the 
corn once or twice daily, and allowed to dry, with 
the elleot of so softening the epidermis that, usually 
after six or eight applications, it can readily he 
peeled off with the aid of hot water. Soft corns 
should he freely dusted with oxide of zinc powder, 
and the affected toe isolated from its neighbours by 
means of medicated cotton-wool. If suppuration 
occur beneath a corn, the matter must be let out 
by a puncture, after the corn has been pared doivn. 
Those subject to corns should avoid patent leather 
hoots, or even eschew leather altogether, and use 
‘ molliscorium ’ or some other more porous sub- 
stitute. 

Corns affect horses as well as men. In tlie foot 
of the horse they occur in the angle between the 
bars and outer crust, and consist in a braise of 
the sensitive secreting sole. Some forms of feet 
aie especially subject to them. Corns constitute 
unsoundness ; cause a .short, careful, tripping 
gait ; are tlie most frequent source of lameness 
amongst roadsters ; abound in hadly-shod hoi-aea, 
and usually occur in the inside heels of the fore-feet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight, 
and hence to pressure. The iliscoloured spot indi- 
cating the recent com must he carefully cut into 


with a fine drawing-knife ; any serum or blood is 
thus allowed fiee vent. If the braise has been 
extensive, a poultice will have the twofold effect of 
allaying irritation and relieving the sensitive parts 
by softening the hard unyielding bora. When the 
injury has been of some standing, and soft faulty 
horn is secreted, a drop of diluted nitric acid may he 
applied. On no account must the bars or outer 
ciust bo lemoved ; they are required for hearing 
weight, which may he further kept off the injured 
pait by the use of a bar-shoe. In lioises subject to 
coins, harden tlie feet by putting on tins or slippem 
instead of full .shoes, tliiis bringing the heels into 
contact with the ground ; this will cause a lapid and 
strong giowth of horn, not liable to be braised. 

Com Salad, or Lamb’s Lettuce ( Valerian- 
ella), a genus of Valeriaiiaceie, hniiible annual 
weeds, of which some are used as spring salads, 
especially in France and Geimany. The commonest 
species is V. oktoria, which is naturalised in the 
United States, and often called Fetticus or Vetti- 
cost. There are .several native American species. 

CorilStOlie, an arenaceous or siliceous lime- 
stone, often mottled, and not infrequently concre- 
tionary. It usually oociu'S in those sy.stems which 
are largely composed of reddish sandstones. 

Cornucopia (Lat, cornu, ‘a horn,’ and copia, 
‘ plenty ’ ), in classical antiquities, the horn or sym- 
bol of plenty placed in the hands of emblematical 
figures of Plenty, Liberality, and the like, who are 
represented as pouring horn it an abundance of 
fraits or corn. It is frequently used in architecture, 
.sculpture, and heialdry. 

CorilAVall, a maritime county, forming the 
south-western e.xtremity of England, ana the 
southernmost part of the British Isles. It is penin- 
sular, tapering westward from Devonshire to the 
Laud’s End, bounded on the E. by Devonshire, on 
the N. by the Bristol Channel, on the W. by the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by the English Channel. 
No part of the county is moie than 20 miles from 
the sea. The total lengtli from Weleomhe to the 
Land’s End is 81 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from Morwenstow to the Eame Head 45 miles. The 
Scilly Isles, 24 miles W, of the Land’s End, foun 
part of the county. The area Is 1365 sq. m,, 
of which 63 '4 per cent, is under cultivation. 
There are veiy extensive sti etches of moorland, 
much rocky and barren, but a large proportion 
useful as mountain pasture. The surface of the 
county is very irregular, and a ridge of rugged, 
bleak, rooky hills, interspersed witli moors, 
stretches from the Tamar to the Land's End, a con- 
tinuation of the Dartmoor upland, and forming the 
watershed. Brown BUly (1368 feet) is the loftiest 
point in the county. As this range is nearer the 
north of Cornwall than the sovrth, the principal rivers 
are on the southern side, and empty tlreurselves into 
the English Channel. With the exception of a few 
unimportant creeks, there are only two harbour's on 
the north coast — the estuary of the Camel, on 
which is Paclstow, and the hay of St Ives. For 
nearly the whole of its length this north coast is 
formed of hold and picturesque cliffs ; hut at Per- 
ranzahuloe and Gwitlrian there are hills of blown 
sea-sand, w'hioli have buried much good land. The 
soirthern coast is also for the most part hold and 
rocky, hut indented with many headlands and hays. 
Between the Land’s End (5° 41' 31" W. ) and the 
Lizar-d Point (49° 57' 30" S.) is the deep indentation 
named Mount’s Bay, from St Michael’s Mount, with 
the Irarhorrr-works of Penzance. East of the Lizard 
is Eahnoutlr Bay, into which opens Falmouth Har- 
bour, one of the finest in Britain. On the eastern 
horrndaiy of the county is another of the great 
havens of the kingdom, Plymouth Sound. Tire 
estuary of the Fowey also affords a small hut per- 
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fectly sheltered deep-water harhouv — of considenihle 
importance in the middle ages. The chief ris'er is 
the Tamar, which practically divides Cornwall from 
Devon, rising rnthin 3 miles of the north coast at 
AVoolcy Barrows. It is tidal, and navigable for 
19 miles ( total length 69 ) from its embouchure in 
Plymouth Sound. Its principal Cornish trihiitaiy 
is the Hotter, which enters it through the estuary 
of tlie Lyiihir, and is navigable for o miles. The 
lower part of tlie estuary of the Tiuiiar is called the 
Hamoaze. The Fowej' is 30 miles long, and navi- 
gable for 6. The Fal i.s 20 miles long from its 
source to Falmouth Harbour, into which several 
smaller streams empty themselves through tidal 
creeks. The Camel (ako called the Alan) is 29 
miles long, 10 mile.s being tidal. Thero is a tradi- 
tion that a large tract of land between the Land’s 
End and the Soilly fele.s was submerged by the -sea. 
This k the fabled Lyoue.s.sc. 

Cornwall is mainly composed of clay -slate, pro- 
vincially called /cillas, which is broken along the 
higlier ground by the in'otrirsion of bo.sses of granito, 
in live larger and many smaller masses, probably 
connected beneath the .surface. Associated witli 
the granite are schorl ami allied rocks, and there 
are many dikes of (piartz- and felspar-porphyry, 
locally termed olvans. Tlie slates are iuterspersod 
with igncou.s rucks, hiterhediled and intrusive, and 
there luis heou much alteration. Tlie Lizard dis- 
trict pre.sents tlie most oomiilex series in the king- 
dom. Serpentine and gahbro are the most distinc- 
tive rocks hero ; hut there arc schists and gneisses 
and porphyrie.s in singular variety. Tho .stratified 
rocks of the east of tlie county are recognised os 
Devonian ; in tlie central region tSilurian are largely 
represented ; the western may be still older ; and 
the Lizard are believed to he partly AvcUivan. 
Mining has boon carried on in Cornwall from 
prehistoi'io times, and tlie county has been regarded 
as the Cas,siLoi'ides (d-v.) of ifie l^lKuiiieiaiis and 
Greeks. Tlie most profitablo niiiioa are near the 
junctions of the granite and Idllas, and the most 
nnporlant mining area at the present day is 
around Catuhurne and Kudrutli; the deepest and 
richest mine is Dolooath, wrought to a depth of 
about half a mile, The county yields tin, copper, 
lend, iron, zinc, silver, cobalt, antimony, man- 
ganesB, bismuth, tungsten, and arsenic in coin- 
mercial quantities; and a greater variety of 
minerals (.some unique) than any otlior part of 
the United Kingdom, Gold has been found in 
alluvial tin works or ‘streams,’ tlie large.st nugget 
over two ounces. Of late years mining has heen 
very much reduced, and alnioat all the mines now 
existing are tin, of vrhich Cornwall yields nearly 
all that is raised in the kingdom. ’Tlie output of 
copper i.s at present small. Next to tin, the most 
important mineral product is cliiiia clay {kaolin), 
the decompo.9ed felspar of granite which has under- 
gone the natural process of kaolinisation. The 
chief oeiitre of this industry is tho district north of 
St Austell. Here also is found a peculiar kind of 
granite called cliiiia-.stone { 2 Ktiint~e]. 

The llsheries of Cornwall are extensive and 
important, and in favourable seasons large quan- 
tities of xulchards are caught by seining, cured, 
and exported to the MediteiTanoau, where they 
form a coimnon Lenton food. Herring and mackerel 
fisheries ai-e also extensive, and enormous quan- 
tities are sent by rail to London and vaviona 
inland markete, The climate is goii orally mild, hut 
damp. In tho extreme west of the county snow 
seldoni lies, and the winter temperature is such 
that plants live and iiourish in the oxien air that 
require protection almost anywhere else in Eng- 
land. At Trevayriok, near St Austell, and Lainor- 
ran and Penjerrick, near Falmouth, many foreign 
trees and shrubs have been successfully acclima- 


tised. Camellias grow and flower in the open ait 
as luxuriantly as the common laurel in slieltered 
localities. _ The gardens at Tresooe, Scilly, are 
quite tropical in character, from the i-ariety and 
hBauty or their trojiical contents. Tlii.s favourable 
climate has been turned to good account in the 
Scilly Isles and tho Penzance di.strict, by tlie 
development of mavket-gardeiiinn for the supply of 
early vegotablo.s to the loading mavkots, particu- 
larly broccoli and potatoes, of u'hioli double oropa 
are raised annually. 'VYitli the exception of the 
])encli, nectarine, and apricot, nearly all fruit-trees 
thrive ami mature ; and the hanks of tho Taiimr are 
specially favourable to the growth of cherries and 
strawborrios, for rail siip|)ly. As a general agricul- 
tural countj' (its niooriaiids excepted), Cornwall 
stands high : the .soil is rich ; crops are ahuiulaiit, 
and in some local! tie.s veiy early. 

There are very few maimfiictures ; and ino.st of 
the inliahitants, .since tho falling oil' in mining, aie 
employed in agriculture. Pop. (1881) 329,484; 
(1891) .322,589. Cornwall contains one parliament- 
ary borough — Falmouth and Pciiryn, and si.v ciumtv 
divisions. It retiinied 40 niciiiiiers prior to 1832, 
14 till 1867, 12 till 1885, and now 7 in all. 'Iho 
hishopiic of Cornwall, merged in that of Exeter 
.since Saxon times, was rc.stored in 1870, and the 
see fixed at Truro. 

Cornwall reinainecl in tho liaiids of il,s Celtic iii- 
hahitants, and under the rule of the llrilish Cliurch, 
with more or less complotunebs, until it was finally 
anhiugated by Athoktan in 030, Tho ancient 
Coriiisli language belonged to the Cymric or 
Brytlioiiie group of the Celtic tonguon (see CULTS), 
arid was akin to Welsh and Breton. It ivaa gener- 
ally s^iokcii until tlie reign of EllzahcUi, and it was 
not until 1678 that it liiially eoasod to ho used in 
puhlic woiflliip. It liiigcveil in the oxtvmiio west 
of tlic county until the early (inrt of the IStli oeii- 
tury; Dolly Pontreatli (V 1070-1 778) of Mouseliole 
is popularly rogarilod as tho last wlio spoke 
it; while words and ifimmos have boon handed 
down to tho iiroBciit day. The litemtuvo oompviBes 
a vocalmlary dating prohnhly from the 13tli oen- 
turv, and Slime sacred draiiias not earlier than the 
14th. Sec N()vri,s'.s Ancient CornM T)vctma ( 1850) ; 
Whitley Stokes’s Btlitions of Tho Life of HL Meriasoh 
( 1872 ), of Tho MijHtcTy of the Creation ( 1 804 ), aiidtof 
the Glossarij of Coiinan (1864); the glossary of 
words still 'in use in Cornwall, puhlished by the 
English Text Society in 1880 ; a paper by Laoli- 
Szyrnia in the Journal of the Koyal Institution of 
Cornwall for 18.83; and Jago’s Eiiylish- Cornish 
Dirtionary (1887). 

Cornwa'il abounds in rude stciio mul allied moiui- 
nionks — circles, remain, s of huts, iiionliirs, oronileolis, 
artificial caves or fogoii.'i, cairns and barrows, in- 
scribed stone, s, and early oTO,sses. The medieval 
antiquities are less important, the most noteworthy 
being tho remains of tho castlos of the ancient 
earldom, created into a duchy in 1,'!37 for tho Black 
Prince. The oldest son of tho leigiiiiig soveroign 
is Duke of Cornwall ; and the rei'cimes derived 
from the duchy by tho Priiico of AValus average 
1161,000 a year. In tho managomoiit of tho all’aii'S 
of tho ducliy tho Prince is assisted by a ommcil, 
the chief oflieor of which is the warden of the 
Stannaries, by who.so vicc-wardon the Court of the 
Stannaries, wliioh has tho local rogulatioii of mining 
afiaira, is hold. Soo Tregollas’s Cornwall ( 4tli eel, 
1884), and other rvorks cited there. 

Cornwall, a jiort of entry of Ontario, at the 
month of the Cornwall Canal, and separated by the 
St Lawrenoo from Now York state. It is on the 
Grand Trunk Kailway, C7 miles SW. of Mon- 
treal, and ha-s, among other faotorios, one of the 
princiiial woolleii-mills in the Dominion. Pop. 
2033. 
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Cornwall, Barry. iSeo Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caeuline Frances, was born on 
the 12th July 178C, the claught-ev of the rector of 
■VVitteishain anil Eltham, in Kent. She acq[uired 
a tliorough knowledge of Latin and Creek, .and 
making herself conversant witli nearly every study 
wliich occupies thouglitful men, from an early age 
she carried on a coriespondence with many emi- 
nent 2 >ergon.s. Her refusal to accept the hand of 
Sismondi diil not forfeit his friend.ship, and she 
lived much in Italy. Her first work, FkilosonMoiil 
Theories cuid Fhilosoplikal Experience, by a Furiah 
(1842), was the first of a series of twenty ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ the said subjects in- 
cluding tile Connection of PJiysiology and Intel- 
lectual Science, Ragged ScliooLs, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophyj and the History and Influence 
of Christian Opinions. Miss Cornwallis also juih- 
li.slied in 1847, Ferides, a Tale of Athens. She 
died at Lid wells, in Kent, Sth January 1838. Sec 
her Letters and Femuins ( 1804). 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, an English 
general and statesman, sun of tlie first Earl Corn- 
wallis, was horn in London, IDecemher 31, 1738, and 
was educated at Eton and the Military Academy of 
Turin. He served as aide-de-camp to tlie Marquis 
of Granby during part of the Seven Years’ M'ar; 
in 1760 was made a colonel; four j'ears later, 
governor of the Tower of London ; and the year 
after a major-general. In 1760 he had been returned 
to parliament for the family borough of Eye. 
Though personally opposed to the policy of forcing 
taxes upon the Amerioan colonists, he accepted a 
command in the war, and with an inferior fm-cc 
gained a victory over General Gates at Camden 
in August 1780, and more than held his own 
against General Greene at Guilford, Marcli 1781. 
But his operations were hampered by the incapa- 
city of his aunerioi'S, Howe, and after him, Clinton ; 
and at length ho was forced to surrender with all 
his troops at Yorktown, Virginia, 19th October 
1781. This disaster proved the ruin of the 
British cause in America, and was the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, re, suiting in a change of 
ministers at home. Cornwallis, however, who was 
high ill favour with the king, escaped censure. In 
1780 he was appointed governor-general of India 
and commander-m-ehief, and in this double cmiacity 
distinguished himself liy his victories over Tippoo 
Saih, and by unwearying efforts to promote the 
welfare of tlie natives, tliat proved less successful 
than tlicy deserved. He returned from India in 
1793, when he was raised to the rank of Marquis. 
A.S lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with Castlereagh as 
his secretary, he crushed the ’98 rebellion, and 
showed a rare union of humanity and vigour in 
his measures for the pacification of the country. 
As idenipotentiary to France he negotiated the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, hut showed little skill in 
diplomacy. Reappointed governor-general of India 
in 1804, he died at Ghazipmr, in the pirovincc of 
Benares, October 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
command of the army in the Upper Provinces. See 
his Corresponclenoe, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 
1859), 

CorOj a town of Venezuela, in Falcdn state, lies 
about 210 miles WNW. of Caracas, near the Golfete 
de Coro. It has a fine aqueduct, and a college; 
hut it has greatly declined since the period 1627-q8, 
when it was the caiiital of the Danish province. 
Pop. (1887) 8881. Its (port is La Vela, 7 miles NE. 
by rail. 

Corolla. See Calyx, Flow’bh. 

Cor'ollary, a proposition the truth of wliioh 
appears so clearly from the proof of another pro- 
po.sition as not to require sepiarate demonstra- 
tion. 


Coromandel Coast is a name used vaguely 
for the major part of tlie eastern coast of what is 
now the province of Madra.s, on the west sliore of 
the Bay of Bengal. It has hardly a single safe 
place of refuge for large vessels. The name is 
pirohahly a corruption of Cholamandalam, ‘country 
of the Cholas,’ an old Dravidian people. 

Coro'na, or Croivn, in Botanjq an apyiendage 
of the corolla in some ffowers ; sometimes developed 
as a crown-like circlet witliin the petals, os in the 
common white narcissus, or prolonged like an in- 
ternal united corolla, as in the daffodil. Much 
discussion lias taken place as to its morphological 
nature, at first as to -wliether it was to he regarded 
a.s compjosed of modified stamens or supernmiierary 
petals. But in many Caryophylleo! (e.g. Lychnis) 
each petal is seen to hear a hgule, so called Bom its 
resemblance to that of a grass-leaf (see Gra.sses). 
The.se are regarded as of stipular origin ; and in 
this rvay we come to looli at the corona of a nar- 
cissus as composed neither of modified petals nor 
stamens, but of the united petaline stipules. See 
Stipule. 

Corona ( Lat. , ‘ a crown ’ ), in Architecture, the 
drip, or lower member of the iirojecting or upper part 
of a clas.sioal cornice 
(see Entadl.atdee ). 

The term eorouais also 
aiqffied to the apse or 
semicircular termina- , a 

tion of tlie choir. 

Corona is also applied ti, the Corona, 

in ecolesiological no- 
menclature to a chandelier, in the form of a crown 
or cu’olet, suspended from the roof of a church, 

Corona. Sue Sun. 

Corona Borl‘nliS, a small and bright con- 
stellation near Hercules. 

Coronach, a name formerly used for the 
funeral dirge amongst the Irish and the Scottish 
highlanders, Tlie cfirge, disused in Scotland, is in 
Ireland now commonly knoivn as the keen. 

Coronation. The practice of placing a crown 
on the head of a monavcli at the commencement of 
his reign is very ancient, and there is jirohahly 
scarcely any country in which it has not been 
followed in one form or another. Generally it has 
been accompanied by what was regarded as the 
still more solemn rite of anointing with oil, a 
ceremony which, from the time.s of the ancient 
Hebrews to our own, has been peculiarly sigiiiiicaiit 
of coiisecratiou or devotion to the service of God. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, the term 
was more usually ‘lial lowing’ or consecration than 
coronation ; hut it would seem that the ceremony 
as then performed at Kingaton-on-Tliames or IVin- 
Chester was in nil essentials the same as that which 
now takes jilaoe in WDstniinstcr Abbey, Ihoiigli 
now the ceremony is a mere pageant. Detailed 
accounts of many English coronations, from 
Richard 1. downwards, have been preserved. 

There have been considerable variations from time 
to time in the oath. Originally the king jiledged 
himself to three things — peace and reverence to 
God and the church, justice to the people, the 
upholding of good and abolition of had laws. In 
Edward II. 's time it became more jirecise, and 
a.ssumed the form of question and answer.^ The 
present form was settled after the Revolution of 
1688. By it the sovereign, in a series of responses to 
questions by the Archbishop of Cauteibuiy, swears 
to govern the people of the United Kingdom accord- 
ing to the statutes in parliament agreed on ; to 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to he executed; 
and to preserve and maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion established by law. This oatii was held 
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the suooe&sion war and the French connection ; and 
in Scotland the dirties are now chielly peifonned 
hy an officer appointed hy the crown, stjded the 
]?ro curator- fiscal (fj.v.). In Ireland the office of 
coroner is legnlateil hy 9 and 10 Viet. chap. 37. 
See Jervis, Office and Duties of Coroner (nerv ed. 
1880). 

In the United States the coroner is generally 
elected for a specified term hy the voteis of each 
county. He is authorised to employ deputies, 
assistants or clerk.s, as well a.s a legal adviser, and 
a phy.sician to examine tlio cases which comehcfoie 
liiin. His powei-s and duties relating to the inqniiy 
into cases of sudden or violent death are sub- 
stantially the same as those of an English coroner. 
But he is confined to this function. Nor does the 
inquisition found before the coroner dispen.se with 
the necessity of an indictment found hy the grand 
jury, as in England. In cases where tlie .slierilf is 
absent or disabled, the coroner may sometimes act 
as an executive officer in his stead. He must in 
each term make a report under Ids official seal to 
the Court of Common Fleas of the state. 

Coronet, an inferior soit of crown worn hy 
persons of princely or noble rank, as a crown 
properly so called is worn hy a sovereign. In 
England, coronets were worn hy peers as far hack 
as the reign of Edivard III. ; hut the definite form 
given to the coronets of the different orders of the 
peerage is of later date, as is also the practice of 
placing within the coronet a cap of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine and surmounted by a gold tassel. 
The use of coronets by barons began in the reign of 
Charles IT. Peers wear their coronets on the 
occasion of the ooromition of a sovereign ; and they 
are placed over representations of their aim.s, this 
being done even in the case of peers hy courtesy. 
In 1005 Charles II. granted warrants to the Scot- 
tish and Irish king.-, of arnrs for the peers of those 
kirrgdonrs to wear coronets siittilar to those of ireers 
of England, 

Tire following are the distinctive forms of the 
coronets in use in tire Urrited Kingdom : The 
coronet of tire Prince of Wales differs from the 
royal ci'own only hy the absence of one of the 
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earl viscount baron 

Coronets. 

arches. The coronets of other princes, sons of the 
sovereign, are without arches, Prirrees, sons of 
the above, have a similar coronet, with strawbeny- 
leaves srrhstituted for fleurs-de-lis. _ The coronet of 
a duke has above the rim of gold eight etrawheny- 
leavas, of which five are shown in pictorial represen- 
tation. That of a marquis has four strawberry- 
leaves, alternating with as many large pearls upon 
short points. The coronet of an earl has eight 


poirrts of tnoi'e considerable height, u itlr a pearl .set 
on each, alternating with ns many strawberry- 
leaves on the rinr hefow. A viscorrnt’s coronet has 
sixteen, arrcl a baron’s si.x pearls set dii-ectly on the 
rim. The so-called pearls are always nraile of 
silver. No coronet hdorrging to a peer not of the 
royal family should he adorned with jewels. 

The term ducal coronet is sometimes applied in 
heiahhy to a decorative coronet like that of a 
dttke, hut with only three leaves, and without the 
cap, out of which (in place of out of a rvreatlr) the 
crest Lssnes. 

The coroirets of continental nobility are without 
caps, and otherwise differ somewhat from those in 
use in Great Britain. They are only used in 
hlazoniy, and are not worn on state occasions. 
The coronet of a French duke is like that in use 
in England, that of a marqrris has three strawberry 
or parsley leaves alternating with three pearls, 
while a coirirt’s coronet has nine pearls, Gennair 
dnkes arch their coronets, and German cormts often 
elevate their pe.arls. The coronet of the Dauphiu 
of France was heightened with llerirs-de-lrs, and 
arched with forrr or sometimes eight dolphms. 

Corot, Je.vn B.tPTiSTE CAAriLLE, landscape- 
painter, was horn at Paris, 2Gth July 1796, and 
was the son of a clerk. After being educated in 
the Lyciie at Ilorren, he became an assistant in a 
drapery establishment in Paris, and it was not till 
his twenty -sixth year that he was able to yield to 
his natirral inclinations and begin the systernatie 
study of art. He was instructed hy IMich'allon and 
Victor Berlin, and in 1823 he settled in Borne, iris 
small view of the Coliseum itr the Lorrvie hearing 
that date. Here ho studied under Aligiry, ‘ VIncjrcs 
des arhres,' and in 1827 he returmed to Paris, arrd 
contrihnted his ‘ Vne prise ir Narni,’ and his ‘ Cairr- 
pagne de Borne ’ to the Salon, where he constantly 
exhibited till the year of Iris death, His main 
sketching ground was at Barhizon, in the forest of 
Fontainehleau ; hut he made two other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843. His earlier productions 
are careful and precise in execirtron, and it was not 
until about 1840 tlrat Ire asserted his firll individu- 
ality, and developed that style, eliaracterised hy 
gi-eat breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy 
of detail to unity of impression and harmony of 
general efl’eot, which nrarks the works of his 
matmity. He was not an artist of great variety 
or of very extended range in subject and effcot. 
He wa.s tire painter of misty lakes and vaporous 
rivers, of the quiet of moonlight, of the tender 
luoments of pure srrntise, or of softly colotrred 
evening ; and these he lias treated in the spirit of a 
true poet, introdtroing very appropriately lirs figures 
of peasants, or more frequently of nymphs and 
classical personages, who take their place most 
fittingly in scenes like Iri.s wliicli tend towards tire 
ideal and the idyllic. His woi-ks made their way 
slowly witlr the pirhlic, hut wealth and fame came 
to him in the end. At the Salon he won medals in 
1833, 1848, 1855, and 1867. In 1846 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and iir 1867 he 
became an officer of the order. He exercised a 
most powerful and clearly marked influence upon 
the younger French artists, with whom his genirrs, 
his fi-ank kindliness, and Iris openhanded generosity 
rendered him the most popular of men and painters. 
In 1874, when the medal of honour of the Salon, 
which they expected to he bestowed on him, was 
awarded to G6r6rae, they suhsciihed for a medal of 
their own, which they presented to ‘ le pirc Corot’ 
as they were fond of calling him, only three months 
before his death, which ooeurred at Paris, 22d 
February 1875. Among his ma-sterpieces may be 
named ‘Danse de Nymphe.s,’ ‘Maobetb,’ ‘Hombre 
et les Berger'S,’ ‘Orpbee,’ ‘Souvenir de Moirte- 
fontaine,’ ‘Joneur de Flfrte,’ He bequeathed his 
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‘ Da.ttte and Vii'gil ’ and Ids ‘ Hagar in the Doseit ’ 
to the Louvre. See French Lives hy Dnmesnil 
(1875), Eohaut (ISSO), ami Rousseau ( 1884). 

Covoio Nut. See XVOEY (Vegetable), and 
Buttons. 

Cor'pora <iuadrigcin'ina. See Brain. 

Corpoi'al (more proiierly Capontl^ from the 
Froneli, wlucli in tlie lOtlx century Borrowed 
the Italian caporalo), in tlie British army, is the 
grade of non-cninmi8.sioned officer next below that 
of .suigeant. When the regiment is on parade Uc 
falls in as a private soldier, but in harraeks or camp 
ho exercises certain disciplinary control over the 
privates, cuniraaiuls .small guards, and does ortleidy 
duty. The distiuotive badge i,s two Clievrons (q-v. ) 
on the sleovo. The pay varie.s from Is. Sd. to 2s. 4d. 
a day. There are 4 corporals to o.ach troop of 
cavalry, and 5 to each Company ( q. v, ) of infantry. 
A lance-corporal is an acting corporal, wlio icinains 
on private’iS pay, and wears one chevron only. In 
the artillery tliera is a special gm<le of non-com- 
missiouod officer below tliat of corporal, called .a 
homhardicr, with pay eiinal to the lowest rate of 
coriiorals in the infantry. The badge is one chevron, 
and there are acting homhardicrs, Imt no lance- 
covpjoials, In tlie engineers the corresponding rivnk 
is that of second eoi'poval. In the Ilonsohohl 
cavalry the title of corporcd of horso is given to the 
non-oninmissionod olhcora oovrespouding to the 
troop aovgoant-majors of other cavalry ccginicuts 
(see COLOUE-HBRGEANT). The pay is 3s. a day. 
A ship’s ccnpoval in the navy is a petty-olliccr 
under the inastor-at-arms, to aid in teaching the 
U.S 0 of small-arni.s, guard n'rainst the smuggling of 
spirits on hoai'd, e.xtiiiguisli the fires and lights, 
and keep order below at night. 

Covyoval (L.at. corpus, ‘ tlio body’), a name 
given to tho linen oloth, also called pall and chalice- 
veil, with which the oclohraiit covers what is left of 
the aon.soorntBd elements in the Holy Coinnmnion 
until the service is oonchulecl. 

€ori»oral Puiiislnnciifs. See Flogoino. 

OorporatioH. This, in England, is either 
aggregate or solo. A corporation aggregate is a 
society of persons authorised hy law to act as one 
person, and to perpetuate its existouco hy the 
admission of now members. Without .suoli legal 
authority the acts of the society would be regarded 
only as the acts of the individuals, and tlie_ pro- 
perty of the society would descend to tho heirs of 
the indindual members. A corporation solo con- 
sists of one person, the holdor of a pnhlio ollice, 
and his succeasois, such as tlio sovereign, a bishop, 
the vicar of a parish, and mo,st perpetual ouvatoH. 
The only Scottish instance is the minister of the 
parish. A singul.ar modern instance is the Treasniy 
Solicitor. As regards property, however, some of 
the public departments represented by their chief 
— o.g. tho Secretary of State for War — arc also 
corporations sole— he. property tvansniita without 
conveyance to each holder of tho office. There are 
also quasi corporatiens aggregate, such as the 
churchwardon.s in England, the Gomraifisioner.s of 
Supply in Scotland, the heritors of a Scottish iiaiish, 
who oarmot hold land in succession, and have no 
common seal. An intermediato class consists of 
parochial boards and school hoards, which can hold 
land, hnt have no eomnion seal. 

A corporation could formoiiy he established only 
hy charter from tho crown or act of parliament, 
unless, indeed, it existed by immemorial presciup- 
tion ; but of late years the exigencies of commerce 
have led to the passing of vanous enactments, by 
compliance rvith which any society of persons may 
acquire for themselves the character of a corpora- 
tion (see OOMPANY). Many important raunioipal 


charters wore m-antod hy occle-siastical authority— 
e.g. till 18,36 Newcastle had only a charter from 
the bishop of Durham. Boroughs, too, had fre- 
qiiently delegated from tlio crown, or some subject 
superior with royal rights, the power of incorpo- 
rating trades or crafts within their own tenitory. 
The frcodoui of tho crafts or of the merchant guild 
may in general he acquired hy apprenticeship or 
by services in the army or navy (sco Guilds). A, 
corporation always receives a corporate name, hy 
which it sues and is sued, and it must possess a 
common seal, whicli is tho proper eiideiico of its 
intentions ami ohligation.s. The majority of the 
inemheif, are entitled to act within tho pow'crs of the 
corporation, and may, hy a bylaw, oven delegate 
— except ill the case of municipal corporation.^— the 
power of acting to a certain iiumhcr of the mem- 
heiis. I'or these acts none of its momhurs are 
personally li.ahlc. 

Corporations, wliether aggregate or solo, arc 
divided into oeclesiastioal and lay, and tho lay are 
subdivided into civil .and oloomo,syiiaiy. The 
ecclesi.nstical arc such as are composed ivholly of 
clergymen in tlieir ecclesiastical capacity, and are 
chiclly for the purpose of holding ecclesiastical 
property. Civil corpovatioiiB include niuuicipai 
corporations, tlie universities, tho_ coUugos of phy- 
sicians and surgeoiiSj learned societies, and many 
trading compniuos incorporated. Elocmtisyuary 
corporations are for the administration of fumlB for 
oliarilahlo and pious purposes, such as hospitals, 
tho collogoa ill uuiver.4itios, which, unlike the 
universities, the linglish law holds to bo subject 
to visitation, iSro, An impori.ant consequence 
of tlieso distinctions is the cll’cct it Ims on tho 
right of visii/iir/ a corporation, or o,xorcising a 
legal anporintendonce over its proceedings. 'The 
crown is tho vi.sit()r of tlio arohhishops, each aroh- 
bishop is tho vi.sitnr of his anilVagan hiRlio|iB, and 
oacli bisiiop is tlio visitor of nil tho ocolosiastical 
coi'porations in his dioco.so. Civil corporatimis 
have no visitor, but in hotli England and Sootlauil 
they are of course liable to ho restrained hy tha 
courts wliero anything vltm vires is attoiuptod. 
Elooniosynavy coiqiorations in Rtiglaiul are visited 
hy tho founder and his heirs, or suck poraims aa the 
founder appointed to ho visitors, and in default of 
such persons, hy the Court of Cliaiicory. To Home 
extent similar functions have devolved on the 
Charity Coniniissinnors (q.v. ). 

A coiqiorntion may ho dissolved by the death of 
all its memhers, or of such nnmhcr as leaves not 
enough to make new elections in the way the 
charter requires ; hy forfoituio of tlio cliarlei' 
through hroaoli of its conditions j hy siiiTonder of 
the charter j or by net of parliament. In all such 
cases tho lauds of the corporation revert to their 
several donors ; the creditors, liowcvor, if any, 
being entitled in the first place to iiislBb on a sale 
and distribution of Ibe property, whetlior in a 
semiestration or otlierwiao. 

Corporations, as has hocn pointed out in the 
Aiuovican Civil Rights Act of Congress, are liable 
to tho ordinary laws and treaties of the coiuitvy, 
hut are not oitizona in tho sense of oxeroiaing a 
political or municipal trnnohiso. Tho Amorican 
taw has also had occasion to omphasi.so tho distinc- 
tion between pulilic eorporations which niay^ ha 
alJccled hy legislation, while the written constitu- 
tion of Ainoi'ica prohibits any intorfcrenco with the 
rights of a private corporation. Further, aooording 
to American law, tho francliiso.s of a corporation 
are treatoil as realisahle assets for oreditois. Tho 
amount of property which maybe heldhy a .corpora- 
tion in the States is frequently limited in tho^ act 
or charter; and as regards charitable and religious 
purposes, a general law forbids tho holding of nmro 
than $80,000, or £10,000 worth. In tho States less 
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importance is attached to the of the common 
seal of a cnriioration than in Britain. Eor trade 
corporation.?, see the article Guild.s. 

Corps d’AriiK^c. See Akmy Corp.?. 

Corpse Caudle. See Candle. 

Corpulency. See OBE.sn'Y. 

Corpus CUristi Festival, the most .splendid 
fe-stival of the Itoniaii Catholic Church. It n’.as 
instituted in 1264 (see Bolsena), in honour of the 
Consecrated Host and with a view to its adoration, 
hy Pope Urban IV., who ajipointed for its cele- 
bration the Tluir.sday after the fe.?tival of tlie 
Trinity, and promised to all the penitent who tonic 
part in it indulgence for a period of from forty to one 
hundred days. The festival is chiefly distinguished 
hy magnificent proce.ssions. In Prance it is Icnown 
as the FUa Diau; in Germany, as the Fronleich- 
namsfest. 

Corpuscles, Blood. See Blood. 

Corpuscular Theory. SeeLiriHT. 

Corpus Delicti, a criminal law term used 
in Scotland to signify the body or sulfitauce of the 
crime charged. To make out the corpus delicti is 
to prove tiiat the crime charged has been com- 
mitted ; as, when a person is charged with murder, 
it must "he proved tliat the deceased came hy his 
de.atli in consequence of the injury libelled, ami 
not, for example, hy natural causes. 

Corpus Juris Civilis is the whole body of 
the Roman or Civil Law, as comprised in the lusli- 
tutes, the Digest (or Pandects, cpv.), the Code, and 
the Novellie (sec Code, Law). In like manner the 
juris canonici is the body of Canon Law (cpv.). 

Correction, House op, a prison for the 
Teformation of petty olFenders. Sea PrisoH, Re- 

POHMATOllY. 

Correction of Proofs. See Proofs. 

Correggio, Antonio Alleort da, was so 
styled from the place of his hirlh, a small town 
20 miles B. of Parma, where he was born in 1494. 
Modern research has proved the inaccuracy of 
Va.sari’s highly coloured account of his struggles 
and povertj'. His father, a well-to-do merchant 
or tradesman of Con-eggio, seems to have de- 
signed him for a learned profession ; hut he 
turned to art, studying under Ids uncle and three 
other masters. He is believed to have gained some 
idea of foreshortening and perspective from the 
works of Mantegna at Mantua, which he visited 
in 1511, and to have been influenced by the grace- 
ful colouring of Lorenzo Costa. At the age of 
about tiventy hc returned to his native town, >vhere 
in 1514 he painted an altarpiece for the Franciscan 
convent, a work, now in the Dresden Gallery, dis- 
tin|mished by more gravity, restraint, and religious 
feeling than characterise his later productions. In 
1518 he began his great series of works at Padua 
by a beautiful fresco series of mythological subjects 
for the decoration of the convent of San Paolo, 
wdiich are stiU in an excellent state of preservation. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon his subject 
of ‘ The Ascension ' in the cupola of the Benedictine 
church of San Giovanni, a fresco in which the 
master’s power is fully visible. His next great 
monumental work was the decoration of the 
cathedral of Parma, commissioned in 1522. The 
subject chosen for the interior of the main dome 
was ‘ The As, sumption of the Virgin.’ 

During the execution of these frescoes CoiTeggio 
was also mnoh occupied with easel-pictures in oris. 
Among these are his very celebrated Adoration of 
the STieplierds, knoivn as ‘La Notte’ or ‘The 
Nmht,’ commissioned in 1522, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, a work of marvellous softness and delicacy. 
Five years later be painted ‘ II Giorno,’ an exquisite 
picture, now in the Parma Gallery. 


In 15.30 Correggio removed from Parma to Ii’s 
native town, where, in the same year, be piureba'Od 
an estate, and in 1533 some additional laud. The 
production of the ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ of the 
Louvre, ‘ The Education of Cupid ’ of the National 
Gallery, London, of the ‘ Danae ’ of tlie Borgliese 
Gallery, and of the ‘ Leda ’ of the Berlin Museum, 
ha.s been assigned to the painter’s later years ; 
and the ‘ Reading Magdalene,’ of which the picture 
in the Dresden Gallery is now regarded as merely 
a 17th-century copy, was completed in 1528. He 
died at Correggio, at the early age of forty, on 
tlie_ 5th of March 1534, .and was buried in the 
cloister of the Franci.scan church of the place. 

The art of Correggio is distinguished by its grace 
and gaiety, by its sunny sensuous clianii. His 
figures are rendered with a bounteous .sweeping 
outline, and he delineates rapid motion and 
momentary attitude.? and expres.sions with singu- 
lar poiver. His colouring possesses the finest 
delicacy and himinosity ; Ins fnicshortening is 
hold and .skilful, if sometimes rather extravagant ; 
and, above all, he was unrivalled as a master of 
subtle and refined chiar-oseuro. His works present 
the strongest possible contrast to tlie gi'avity and 
restraint, to the reverential feeling and the accur- 
ately halnnced compositions, of the earlier devo- 
tion.al painters of Italy. 

IBs only son Poniponio, hy his wife Girolama 
Morlino (whom Correggio married in 1520, and 
who died in 1520), was horn in 1521, and w,as alive 
in 1603. He also was known as a painter, and 
an altarpiece from his hand is in the Academy at 
Paima. See Julius Meyer's article in the Ai/ffe- 
metiics Kiinsller-Lcxicon ( 1S70 ; Eng. trans. edited 
by Mrs Heaton, 1876), and J, P. Richter’s in ICunst 
iind Kiiustlar ( 1879) . 

Correg'idor is the name given in Spain to 
the principal magistrate of a town, appointed by 
the king. Readers of Gil Bias will remember liis 
functions and the terror of his name to evil-doers. 
The Portuguese eorregidor has administrative but 
not governing powers. 

Cori'clatiou of Forces. See Energy^ 

Force. 

Correlation of Organs, the close mutual 
dependence between dift'erent systems and struc- 
tures within the organism. A three- or four- 
chambei ed heart is correlated with the development 
of lungs ; animals with an allantois never have 
gills ; the develniiment of a placenta is all but 
co-extensive with the pro&enoe of milk-glands. ,So 
among plants parallel venation of the leaves is 
almost constantly coiTelated with nionocotyledon- 
ouH structure ; and a restriction of the vegetative 
leaf-organs will .show itself in a coimtorhalauoing 
modification of llow'ers and fruit. From the time 
of Aristotle such correlations have been noticed ; 
hut it wms not till after the work of Cuvier, 
Geoffroy St-Hilaire, Goethe, and their contempor- 
aries, that the fact was adequately appreciated. 
It was only then, in other words, that the organism 
began to be really understood as a unity of mutu- 
ally dependent parts. The general proposition that 
all the organs are partners in the general life, that 
if one member sun'er all the members are more or 
less influenced, is sufficiently self-evident. But 
beyond this there are the special facts which show 
that certain organs are knit together hy closer 
physiological bonds than others, that certain stme- 
tures stand or fall together, that certain charactei-s 
have a contemporaneous appearance in the his- 
torical evolution. The facts are well known ; their 
explanation in many oases is difficult or quite 
obscure. See Evolution, Variation. 

Correspondence Classes, a method of 
instruction first fully developed in the United 
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States l)y tlie Cliautauqiia Literary and Seiontific 
Circle (ISYS), and since adopted in England — e.g. 
under the Oxford University Extension (1889). 
See Chautauqu.-v. 

Corriize, a French department, formed out of 
part of tlie old piovinee of Limousin, and taking 
it.s name from a river, the Correze, flowing 52 miles 
south-westward to the Vezhre. Area, 2265 sq. in. ; 
pop. (1872) 302,746; (ISSG) 326,494. The chief 
rivers of Correze are the Dordogne, the Vezhre, 
and the Correze. The sinfaoe of tlie depaiinient 
is mountainous, especially in the north and east, 
where it is broken in upon by ofl’aets from the 
Auvergne Mountains, which, in Mont Odonze, 
attain a maximum altitude of 3129 foot above the 
sea. The lower slopes are clad witli forests, hut 
the district is in general sterile. Minerals, paiticu- 
larly coal, iion, lead, alabaster, and granite of 
various colours, are found. The department is 
divided into the three arumdissenients of Tulle, 
Brive, and Ussel. Tulle i.s the chief town. 

Corril), Lough, a lake of counties Galway and 
Mayo, tlie second largest in Ireland. Lying only 30 
feel above sca-lsvel, it is of veiy inegnlar sliape, 
25 miles long from NW. to SE., and 1 to 6 hioad, 
witli an area of 6S sq. m. From its sontli end, 
4 miles north of Galway, it discharges its .surpilns 
waters by Galway River into Galway Bay. It 
receives the waters of Lough Mask, at its noith 
end, tlirongh the Pigeon Hole and other eaves, as 
well as those of the Clare and other sinalier rivers. 
It contains many islets, and to the west are 
mountains 3000 feet high, whilst near it are many 
stone-circles. 

^Corrichic, a moor on the borders of Kincar- 
dine and Aberdeen sliires, 15 miles W. of Aberdeen. 
Here on 28th Ootober 1562 Queen hlary’s half- 
brother, tlie Earl of Moray, defeated tlie 'Catholic 
Gordon, Eail of Huntly, wlio himself fell in the 
battle, while Ida two sons were taken priaonora. 
There ia a rather poor ballad on the subject, in 
broad Abeideenahire dialeot, quite at variance witli 
the facts of history, and lirst printed in Evans’s 
Old BcdlaiU (im). 

Corric (Gaelic mra, ‘ a cahhon’ or ‘ large pot’), 
a term applied in Scotland and Ireland to semi- 
circnlar recesses or oirqiioa in mountains, generally 
flanked by steep and lofty dill's. They vary in 
cliaracter according to the nature of the rooks. In 
some tlie declivities are rounded and smooth, but 
generally they arc broken and rugged, the lioumling 
cliffs rising to heiglits of 1000 or even 2000 feet. 
Siniilar features are recognised in many mountain- 
regions all the world over. The origin of corries 
lias been a subject of some controversy by geologists. 
Tliere can he no donht, liowever, that tliey are due 
in the first place to denudation— to the action of 
torrents and springs and frosts, aided and directed 
by the natural division-planes of the rocks. Many 
of tlie corries in Scotland and other moiintaimms 
countiies liave been occupied by glaoiors— tho 
grinding action of whicli lias tended to modify tho 
form of the ground. Not a few corries are oocupiied 
by mountain-tarns. 

Corrientes, a province of tho Argentine Re- 
jiubiio, hotwoon tlie Parami and Uruguay rivers, 
extending from Entro Bios to Misiones teriitory, 
witli an area of 40,000 sq. m. Tlie surface is gener- 
ally flafcj with numerous lakes and swam]is, but has 
undulating .stiotohes along the Parami and in the 
east, and is heavily woodocl in parts. Lake Ilierh, a 
group of lakes and swamps oovering some 1800 
sq. m., is surrounded with a jungle, in whicli tho 
‘tacnara’ bamboo (30 feet) w oonspiouous; and 
here jaguars and alligators abound. The moan 
tempierature (72° F.) is the higliest in the reqinblic, 
but the extremes (44° — ^98°) are not so excessive. 


As in Paiagiiay, Giiaiani is the common langua'w 
Spanish being employed only by the ollicial luid 
educated classes. Cattlo-rai.sing is the chief ocoii- 
patioii; agrioultme is very hackivard. Pop. (1888) 
300,000.— Tlie capital, Corrioiites, is almost hhlden 
among orange-groves, 15 miles below the conflu- 
ence of the Parami and the Paraguay, and takes 
its name from seven currents formed by points 
of rock above ibo city ; ve.ssels of 9 feet draught 
can reacli the town at all seasons. Steaniois from 
Buenos Ayres (832 miles) toncli liore almost daily, 
and in 1887 a raihvay was begun to blonte 
Caseros (236 miles). Pop. 18,000. 

Corrievrekin (Gael., ‘Brecan’s cauldron’), a 
whirlpool or dangerous passage scaicely a mile 
broad, of! the west coast of Argyllshire, in the 
strait between >Scarha and Jura isles. It is cau.sed 
by the meeting of tides (rnniiing 13 miles an hour) 
fiom the north and west, in the narrow passage 
into the Sound of Jura, round a pyiamidal lock, 
whicli rbses with ra]>id sloiio from a deiitli of 100 
fathoms to within 15 feet of tiie surface. 

Corrokorec is ^ the Australian name for a 
gathering of alioiigines, generally in large num- 
liers, at which dances and other exercises are gone 
through with much excitcnieiit. TJioy iisnally take 
place on inoouligUt nights, and may last the whole 
night through. 

Corrosive Sublimate, the popular name of 
the highly poisonous hielilorido of moroury (morciuio 
chloriilo). See Misrcuey. 

CorruKated Metal. Iron and other metals 
in slicots and idatu.s liai'C. communioatod to thorn 
enormou.sly increased rigidity and power to resist 
buckling and eollapso by being comigatod. Tlie 
proce.ss is moiely an aiqilication to metallic suh- 
staiico.s of tho bid contrivance of ‘goireiiiig’ or 
‘piping,’ liy moans of which frills are stiironod and 
ktqit in shape. Tho metal to ho cori'ugated is 
jiasscd hotwcoii pairs of rollers with ridged sui'faees, 
the ridges of one fitting into the hollows of tho other, 
and llie sheets nr plates o])oratod on are bent and 
coiiiprc.s.sod into tlie wavy outline of the roll.'-. 
MTilts and roofs of light and temporary Imilding.s 
arc extensively made of oorrngatod galvanised 
iron — i.o. sheet-iron first corrugated and suh- 
Hoquently coated with zino by diiquiig tho sheets 
into a hath of the liquid metal, 'i’ho most iiiinort- 
ant mechanical application of corrugated metal has 
been for tho iluea of large steam-hoilcrs. About 
1878 a sy,stem of annular eornigatod iron Hues was 
iiitroilucod, which increased tlie ro.sistanco of tho 
Hue to coilap.se, and sailed fuel heciiuso of the 
greater lioating surface presented by the corruga- 
tions. A spiral eornigatod Hue gives tho greatest 
amount of strength. 

Corruption of Blood. See Attainder, 
Trkason. 

Corrupt Practices Act. See BiuiiERy. 

Corry, a town of Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
situated at tho jnnotion of several railways, 3'7 
iiiiles SE. of Erie. It has maoliine-Khopa, saw- 
mills, and oil-reIlnerie,s. Pop. (1870) 0809; (1880) 
5277. 

Corsair, a pirate or sea-robber, and specially 
any of those rovers who in former iimoa cruised from 
the Barbary ports, as Algieivs, Tunis, or Tripoli, and 
became tho terror of merchantmen in the Mediter- 
ranean and the. Atlantic Ocean, ravaging tlie coasts 
and seizing shipping, as far north as Oornivall, 
Baltimore in Cork, and oven Iceland. TlmiiLdi 
piracy on a small scale had long prevailed, the 
immediate cause of tlie sudden development of 
corsair states and fleets at tlie beginning of tho IGtli 
century was the perseeniion of tho Moors in Sjiain ; 
the exiles looked for vengeance, and tlieir neoessities 
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compelled thieviiiy ; ami when they were joined hy 
adventui eis from the Levant and not a few Christian 
renegades, who were attiacted hy the spoils of the 
Indies, tlien coming to Spain, tliey soon became 
a formidable power, and founded citadels and states 
(see Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Sallee). Their 
greatest leaders were the hrothei-s Urfij and Kheyr- 
ed-dln Barbarosaa, the iir&t (lashaa of Algieis. 
Kheyr-ed-din rose fioin a mere captain of a galley 
to be high admiral of Sultan Suleyman (Soliniau 
the Magnificent), and defesited the combined 
impeiial, papal, and Veneti.an fleets under Doria 
off Prevesa in 1538. Other famous eorsahs were 
Dragut (Torglind), a Sardinian who died at the 
siege of Malta; Ocliiali (Ulftj 'All), who fought in 
the battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; Aidin Reis, or 'Ilruh- 
devil ; ’ Sinan of Smyrna ; .Salih Rei.s ; Ramadan ; 
Ali Pichinin, &e. Many attempts were made to 
put down the corsair-s, from Sir Robert Maiisel’s 
expedition in 1621 to Lord Exnionth’s victory in 
1816 ; but the jealomsies of the European powere 
conspired to assure the pirates’ immunity, and the 
Deys of Algiers levied hlacknuail upon Christian 
governments who wished to protect their trade. 
Nothing less than the French conquest could har'e 
suppressed so long-seated a di&oider, which had 
infected the Mediterranean for move than three 
centuries. See Corsairs of the, Mediterranean, by 
Stanley Lane Poole (1889). 

Corsets. See St.iys. 

Corsica, the fourth largest island of the 
Mediterranean and a Prench department, tapeis 
southwards, somewhat in the form of a leaf with 
part of the stalk at the noi th end. It is 114 miles 
longhy 32 miles broad, with 300 miles of coast-line. 
Area, 3.378 sq. in.; pop. ( 1872) 238,507; (1886) 
278,301. Corsica is separated from the twin island 
of Sardinia, doublo its sine, to the soutli, by the 
Strait of Bonifacio. It is 34 miles SW, of Leghorn 
and 98 S. fioin Genoa. Though now pait of Franco, 
tlie island belongs geographically, historically, and 
linguistically to Italy. The east coast, lunniiig 
nearly straight north and south, is broken only by 
the port of Bastia and Porto Vecchio. Tlie west 
coast, of orescent form, is very rugged, demdy and 
manifoldly indented by bays and gulfs. The pro- 
montory into which the north coast projects runs 
23 miles north beyond the general noi th coast-line, 
and is 6 to 9 miles uroad. The interior is a labyrinth 
of mountains, in whicli, however, a principal chain 
traverses the whole island from nortli to south, 
dividing Corsica into two regions, an eastern and a 
western zone. Tliese region.s are eaoli divided by 
transverse chains into parallel valleys deeply hol- 
lowed by watercourse.s plunging from the high sum- 
mits. The highest elevations aie about tlie middle : 
Cinto (8878 feet); Rotondo (8607); PagU-Orba 
(8283). On tlie west aide the mountains reach to 
the coast, but on the east, between mountains and 
sea, there extend alluvial plains, edged seawards 
with lagoons and swamps, highly fertile but mala- 
rious, so that in summer the occupants have to 
escape to the mountain.s. In the time of the 
Romans these plains were densely peopled, and 
recently eucalyptus plantations are hegiiming to 
overcome the malaria. The west zone is occupied 
mostly with primary strata, granite, and schistose 
rock ; on the hast aide the mountains are cretaceous, 
with serpentine and prorphyry. Corsica is watered 
by numerous streams, none navigable, with cascades 
glittering in all directions. On the east coast are 
the Tavignano, 47 miles long, from lake Nino ; and 
tlie Golo, 32 miles long. On the west the longest 
is the Taravo, 34 miles long. 

With the exception of the malarious coasts in 
the east the climate is highly salubrious. The soil 
is very fertile, and over 43 per cent, of the entire 
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area is retnined l>y ntflcial statistics as arable 
land ; yet in 1887 over 35,000 tons of flour, 
and large quantitie.s of wlieat and hay, weie 
iniported, C'ru.sica presents a sneee.s,sion of climates 
and vegetation zones. On the lower slopes 
are olives, oianges, citrons, laurels and vines. 
Higher, up to 6250 feet, are magnificent chestnut- 
trees; higdier .still rise vii gin forests of oak, pine, 
larch, &c. Tliese again are ovei topped by jiastnres. 
The highest summits are snow-clad for half the 
year. About nne-sixtli of Corsica i.s estimated to 
be covered with forest, but this includes in many 
))laces only confused thickets (macehie) of gi'een 
oak, arbutii.s, myrtle, and broom, often serving as 
the hiding-place of bandits. C'ainpo dell’ Oio 
around Ajaccio and the country north of Bastia 
aie among the most fertile districts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The miiffion or wild sheep is found ; also 
wild boars, large fo.xes, and small deer, but no 
wolves or bears. The venomous ant, innafantato, 
is peculiar to Corsica, wiiere aie also the Malmig- 
■nala spiider and the taiantula. The inineials of 
Cov-sica are ye b little worked. Copper and silver- 
lead mines near Calvi are now being worked by an 
English company. Sulphide of antimony is success- 
fully worked in Cape Coiso. There are also iron 
and manganese ores. Among the valuable stones 
ai-e red and blue granite, porphyry, jasper, alabaster, 
and marble ; and the Orezza mineral waters have 
a high medicinal value. Agiicultuie is backward. 
In many paits tillage ia cairied on almost exclu- 
sively by Italian laboureis ( ‘ Luoobesi’). The chief 
industries are ti.shing .and learing of cattle. Wines, 
timber, charcoal, olive-oil, and dried fruits are the 
chief exports. In 1862 Corsica expoited only 4204 
gallons of wine, whereas in 1887 over 546,000 
gallons were sent to tlie French continent alone. 
In 1887 the total value of exports to countries other 
than France was £97,145, and of imports, £213,145. 
In 1888 a raihvay was opened fiom Bastia to Coite, 
w'hich was being pushed on to Bocognano, 06 miles 
from Bastia ; anti two otlier lines, on the east and 
west coasts, were in construction. 

Coisioa is divided into 5 an-ondisRements t 
Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, Sartbne. These are 
subdivided into 62 cantons, and these again into 
363 communes. The capital is fWacoio, but the 
most important town is Bastia. The language is 
a corrupt Italian. Though not industrious, the 
Corsicans are patriotic and brave. 

In early times known as Cyrao-s, Corsica in the 
8th century fell to the Saracoirs, who in the 11th 
century yiokled it to Pisa. Tlience it passed to 
the Genoese. Genoese towers, that used to defend 
the bays against Saracen inouisions, still add a 
picturesque trait to tlie landscape. The Genoese, 
unable to subdue the Corsicans, who had risen under 
General Paoli, surrendered Corsica to the Frencli, 
who conquered it in 1768, since which time it has 
willingly united itself w'itli France. See Boswell’s 
Acconnt of Corsica (1768); Ortoli’s Contes pmnl. 
de I He de Corse ( 1885 ) ; Paul Borde’s Hn Corse 
(1887); and for ‘the Corsican,’ Bonaparte, Napo- 
leon. For the blood-feud of the Coisicans, see 
Vendetta, and Prosper Merimie’s powerful picture 
of Coisican life, Colomha ( 1841 ). 

Corsite, a variety of Diorite (q.v.), composed of 
anorthite-felspar, hornblende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, a kind of cuirass, formerly the usual 
body-covering of pikemen. It rvas made cliiefly of 
leather, and was pistol-proof. 

Corsiied. See Ordeal. 

Corso, an Italian word used to express not 
only the racing of riderless horses, but also the 
slowf driving in procession of handsome equipages 
through the principal streets of a town, such as 
almost always takes place in Italy on festivals,. 
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This custom has given a name to many streets in 
almost all the larger towns of Italy. _Tlie_ best 
known of these is the Oorso in Kome, whieli is the 
scene of the celebrated clii'ensioiis of the Carnival. 

Coi’SSen, Wilhelm Paul, a great Ucrman 
philologi.st, was ijom at liremen, January 20, 
1820. After .Htudie.s in iiliilology at Berlin, especi- 
ally under Boeckh and Lachmann, and two years 
spent in teaching in a gyinnasiutu at Stettin, he 
was called in IStO to lecture at Schulpforta, aiul 
there he remaiued till 1806, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire to Berlin. There, however, 
he continued his arduous studies until ho died, a 
martyr to leavuing, Juno 18, 1875. ITis earliest 

f reat work is his treatise, fZeter Atissprache^ 
’’okalimus, uml Bafonmiij cter Lftteiiiischeii 
Spracha (2 vols. 1858-59; 2d ed. 1868-70). It 
was followed by Kritischa Bcitnipa zur Lntein- 
ischcii Formcnlchre (1863) and Jtritisi'hB Nark- 
traga zur Lateiiiiichcn Fommilchri (1866). Ills 
second niasternicee is Uelmr die Sptrac/ic dcr 
Etruska- (2 vols. 187‘Jr-76), in which he labours 
witli great ingenuity and va.st loariiing to prove 
against the world that the Etruscan langnago 
was cognate witli that of tlie IlonianH, H. Weber 
edited from his papers Bcifxago cur itcdisehoi 
Sprachkunda (Leip. 1876). 

Corf, COHNELIS, known in Italy as Cornelio 
Eiamming'O, a famous BuLob engraver, wa.s born 
at Hoorn in 15,33 or 1530. He studied under 
Hieronymus Cook, and his early plates bear 
that master’s name. In 1572 he went to Venice, 
and wa.s hospitably received there by Titian, some 
of who.se finest works he engraved, a.s well as those 
of other Italian masters. Cort next settled at 
Rome, whore he founded an engraving school ; and 
from this school sprang the must excellent Italian 
and Venetian engravers. Ho died at Romo in 
1578, 

Cortes, the name given in Spain and Portugal 
to the assembly of reiiresontativos of the nation, 
the origin and hi.story of wliioli varied greatly in 
the dill'erant kingdoms out of which modovn Spain 
is formed. See Aragon, Ca.stilic, &'c. ; also 
Spain and Portugal. 

Cortes, Hernando, tlie conqueror of Mexico, 
was horn at Medellin, in E.stremadura, in 1486, of 
a noble but decayed family. The longing for ad- 
venture wliioli early lilled his heart was not cured 
by two years’ .study at yalaniaiioa. Ho sailed for 
San Domingo iu 1504, ami ere long accompanied 
Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba. After the 
island had been subdued lie came into acriou.s 
disfavour with the governor, but was reconciled, 
and became alcalde in the caiiital, Santiago. The 
discovery hy Do Cordova of Yucatan, and of New 
Spain (Mexico) hy Grijalva, had already fired the 
ambitious mind of Velazquez, wlicn Pedro de 
Alvarailo, who had been dospatohod by Grijalva, 
arrived at Cuba; and bis glowing accounts filled 
the governor witli a fro.sh thii-st for gain and glory. 
He liaateued to fit out a now expedition, the com- 
mand of which he gave to Cortes, Cortes nailed 
18Ui November 1518, and one of the most romantic 
chapitevs in the history of tlie world began. The 
armament with which he entered on the conquast 
of a vast and civilised empire consisted, according 
to Bernal Diaz, of live limulred and fifty Spaniards, 
two or three hundred Indiana, twelve or fifteen 
horses, with ton brass guns and some falconotR. 
Scarcely had he touched at Trinidad when ovdovs 
from Velazquez to .supersede him readied the 
island. These Cortes refused to obey, and thus 
cut himself off from all hope save in success. He 
landed first in Yucatan, and entered Now Spain at 
the river of Grijalva. Proceeding inland he reached 
Tabasco, and here lie fought his first battle with the 


natives. His victory gave him his invaluahh 
interpreter, the beautitul and faithful Doan? 
Marina. At San Juan de Ulna messengers fvoui 
Montezuma, the king of Mexico, reached Ifim 
bringing rich pre.sonts, hut objecting to his ex’ 
piressed desire lor a visit to the king. Here when 
the faction of Velazquez within his little force 
began to oxm'eH,s openly their hesitation about pvo- 
ceeiling farther, Cortes adroitly got his men to 
entreat him to change tlie piu’iiose of tlie expedi- 
tion into colonisation and conquest instead of mere 
trade, and wo-s theroupon formally appointed cap- 
tain-general and jusUcia-mayor, 

He now founded Vera Cruz, and sent me,saenver8 
to Charles V. lie next united all opposing^in- 
tore.sts in that of the common safety hyhurninghia 
ships behind him. Mid marched to Tlascala, ukose 
warlike inhabitants, subdued after some hard 
fighting, became lionceforward hia over-faithful 
allie.s. After some ilclay he started on his meinor- 
ahle march to Mexico, attended by some thousands 
of Ills Tlascalaii allies ; and at Cholula a treacher- 
ous attempt, hy ordevs of Montezuma, to entrap 
the Spaniards, was frustrated hy his slecploiss vigil- 
anco. On the 8th Noi'omhor 1519 ho reached the 
capital, U’hieh Bernal Diaz says appeared when 
they first saw it like something in a dream, or like 
one of tlio enchanted castles in the book of Amailis, 
The city was situated iu a great salt lake communi- 
cating with a fi'csh-watcr lake, and was approached 
by three causeways of solid inasmirjq one two 
leagues long, with wooden drau'briclges at the 
oud.s. At the lowo.st e.stimate il.s inhabitant,') 
exceeded 300,000. Cortes hud not been a week in 
the city before bo bad determined to seize the 
august [leraon of the king, and bold him an a host- 
age; ]ii.s pretext being a truachorons attack upon 
Voj'a Cruz. Montezuma u'as paralysed at Uio 
heroic audacity of his proposal, ami was carried to 
the Hpaiiish quarters, from which ho was never to 
return. Seventeen of the Icing’s officers Immglit 
from Vera Cruz were burned to death in liL'j 
presence, and Montezuma liimsulf [mb in irons 
tlie wliile. In gonoral, Imwovov, Imt little apparent 
restraint was imt upon him, and ho was allowed to 
go to Ills temple aocoinpaiiied hy a guai'd of one 
hundred and fifty Sinuiiards. At length he was con- 
strained to submit to a puldio act of vassalage to 
Spain, and to give gold to the value of 100,000 ducats, 
But Cortes was far more than an ordinary con- 
quistador j lie inquired about the uiiues and the 
motliods of cultii’ation, and made wide explorations 
into the country ; while with charactoi istio religions 
zeal ho destroyed the more hideous Mexican idols, 
and siernly foi'bade human saerifious. Mean- 
time, however, the Mexican lui,U'cd for the con- 
quering invaders was heginning to surmoiuit their 
feai', as they began gradually to discover that they 
were merely mortal men spite of the strange wonder 
of their liorses and camion, and moreover were 
miserably few in immbevs. In tlie sixth month of 
Ills iiiiprlsonmout Montezuma asked Cortes to de- 
part. The comnieror orai'od delay, and learned a 
few day.s after too reiinost tliat eighteen ships had 
arrived in the hay of Han Jnari. Tlieso sliips had 
been despate, lied by Velazquez under Baniidiilo ile 
Narvaez, who sent a favourable mesKage to Monte- 
zuma. Cortes loft Ah'arado in command, and 
basteued with hut a handful of iiion to meet 
Narvaez, whoso force numbered 800^ men ; aiid at 
Cliolula, amid a blinding sLorm, surprised him in an 
unoxjiectod niglit-attack in wbieb Imt throe of Ms 
own liandfni of heroes fell. Tlio defeated troops 
gladly embi'aced tlio cause of the eonqiicror. 

Fourteen days after the defeat of Narvaez came 
tho news from Alvarado that the Spaniards were 
besieged in their quarters in Mexico. Cortes at 
once collected all his men, marched to his lieutenant’s 
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relief, and reached the city, 24th June 1520. He 
found himself face to face 'vvith a Avhole nation in 
arms undei- Montezuma’s brother as popular leader. 
A general attack was soon made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. On the 
third clay the unhappy Montezuma appeared on a 
battlement with the view of pacifying his people, 
hut was wounded hy a shower of stones — an in- 
dignity which broke his heart. Coi tes burned the 
two great idols of the city, hut this did not terrify 
the Mexicans, and he now saw that he must leave 
the city. His dispositions were quickly made ; tlie 
start was made at midnight, 1st July 1520. Tlie 
first bridge was crossed safely hy a pontoon which 
he had prepared for this pui’pose, hut at once the 
lake was covered with a multitude of caiioeR, and 
so furious an attack made that it proved impossible 
to raise the pontoon to cross the second bridge. 
Soon the water was cliolced with a ciowd of .strag- 
gling horses and men, and tlie retreat became a 
confused and hopeless rout. Tlie second and third 
hridgeways were both broken down, hut it was at 
the third that the greatest loss occurred. In the 
horrors of that awful night (la nodie /risle) were 
lost 460 Spaniards, forty-six horaes, his artillery, 
4000 Indian allies, and most of the Mexican 
prisoners. At Otumha, whither the miserable hand- 
ful of survivoiR had retreated, Cortes found himself 
encompassed ivith an iiiiuunerahle host, and there 
was a desperate battle, in which every individual 
Spaniard performed prodigies of valour. The 
exhausted victors were kindly received by their 
Tlasonlan al]jc.s,_and Cortes at once began prepara- 
tions to repair Ms disaster. 

On the 26th Deceinhev 1520 Cortes reviewed his 
troops. He had still 550 foot-soldiev.s. with forty 
horsemen, and eight or nine cannon. Taking witli 
him 10,000 Tlasoalans lie inarched to Tezcnco, and 
contrived to form .alliances with .some of the sur- 
rounding Indian tribes. At length Ms brigantines, 
built at Tlascala, antved, oarried hy a host of 
Tlasoalans ; and, after a perilous expedition round 
the lake, and many ineft'ectual attempts to come to 
terms with the Mexicans, he began the formal siege 
of the city. He Iiimself, with three hundred men, 
took command of the brigantines, as, in Ms own 
words, ‘ the key of the whole war was in the ships.’ 
After defeating the hlexican.s on the lake.s, and 
destroying innumerable canoes, he made a series of 
simultaneous incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans fought with the fury of despair, and the 
triumph of the Spaniard.s proceeded only at the cost 
of the gradual destruction of the buildings in the 
city. Meantime the Spaniards themselves sidlered 
desperate hardships from tlie ambuscades of their 
sleepless enemy, and becoming impatient, they de- 
manded a general attack, in which they suffered o 
severe repulse. Although famine aiicL pestilence 
fought for the Si laniards — ns many as fifty thou- 
sand Mexicans ilying of these during the siege — 
the city had to he destroyed before it could he 
taken. It fell at length, 13th August 1521, after a 
siege of seventy-live days, hardly to be suipaased 
in the history oi the world for obstinacy and valour. 
Scarce any booty was obtained, the ruined houses 
were filled with heaps of dead, and almost the 
entire city had to he relmilt. 

Cortes now showed Ms wisdom by attempting 
to restore the native institutions. He rewai’deil 
Ms men with encomiendas or grants of Indians 
for Jaboim and assistance in colonisation. He was 
fonnally appointed governor and captain-general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alvarado on 
an expedition which led ultimately to the conquest 
of Guatemala, Sandoval to the north, and Cliiistov.al 
de Olid to Honduras. The last, unfaithful to his 
ti'ust, rebelled, and the indefatigable Cortes at once 
Set out on a perilous journey to subdue him ; hut 


finding liis rehellioim lieutenant assassin.ated before 
his aniv.al, he returned to New Spain (1526) to find 
Ponce de Leon invested with the power.'i of govein- 
ment. In May 1528 he arrived m Spain, was re- 
ceived with marked honour by the king, and created 
Miirquis del Valle de Guaxaoa. He returned in 
July 1530 as captain-general, hut to Ms disappoint- 
ment was not appointed also civil governor of New 
Sp.ain. He was poor and broken in health, and 
henceforward had the continual mortification to see 
tlie government muddled hy envious and incom- 
petent men. During ten year-, he was con.stantly 
engaged in making new discoveries to the north of 
Mexico, but now, says Bernal Diaz, ‘ everything 
turned to thorns with him ; ’ and in 1540 he re- 
turned to Spain. He accompanied the emperor 
in Ms unhappy e.xpredition to Algeria, and was 
mortified by having Ms offer to take Algiers, if 
given the commanrf, slighted and despised. Vol- 
taire's story of Ms proud speech to tlie emperor as 
he stood on the step of his carriage : ‘I am a man 
who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors Iiave left you citie.s,' is true in spirit, 
if not in fact. Cortes wished to return to Mexico, 
but was nob allowed till his impending suits were 
settled. His last years were darkened hy neglect, 
deepened hy the domestic vexation of hi.s daughter 
Donna Mafia’s repudiation by a great Spanish noble 
to whom she had been betrothed. He went to 
meet her at Seville, fell ill, and died in a small 
village near that city, 2d December 1547. His body 
was first buried at Seville, afterwards at Tezcuco, 
in the country of his eompiest. 

The great conciuest of Cortes r.anks as one of the 
most splendid achievements in the world’s history, 
and indeed it is more like romantic fable than 
sober fact. Its hero was no common adventurer or 
mere courageous soldier, hut a captain of admirable 
sagacity and resource, a statesman of rare penetra- 
tion and foresight. To the reckless audacity of a 
Rupert he added the astuteness of a Hannibal — a 
combination that marks only the highest order of 
military genius. His whole oharaoter was con- 
structetl on heroic lines, and is marked with a 
certain conspicuous grandeur througliont. He was 
passionate, yet patient; fond of splendour, yet 
simple in diet; cruel sometimes, yet sincerely 
religious ; silent and reserved, yet capable of in- 
spnraig the most devoted as well as the tenderest 
peraonal affection. In many things he re.senihlea 
Crcsar, and like him he possessed that rarest power 
of knowing, as De Solis says of him. ‘ how to be a 
snperior without ceasing to he a comrade.’ See 
Prescott’s Hiiforij, and the admirable Life hy Sir 
Arthur Helps (2 vols. 1871 ). 

Cortona (Lat. Crotona), a town of Central 
Italy, 60 miles SE. of Florence hy rail. It stands 
2130 feet above sea-level, looking down on the 
Valle di Cliiana and the Trasimene Lake, and is 
one of the oldest cities in Europe, with mighty 
Cyclopean walla of Pelasgic origin, Etruscan and 
Roman remains, numerous hand, some palazzi, a 
line cathedral, and half a dozen churches. These 


(1596-1660). 

(1720) ha.s its .seat here; its nmseum contains a 
multitude of Etruscan sarcophagi, vases, &c. Pop. 
3605. 

Coruna, La (ordinarily in English, Corunna ; 
among seamen, Groyne), a fortified seaport of 
Spain, and capital of a province of the same name, 
situated about midway between capes Ortegal 
and Einisterre, on a peninsula in the Bay [ria) of 
Coruna, 263 miles NW. of Leon hy rail. The 
town divides it-solf naturally into the upper portion 
and the lower, called Peseaderia, wMolr, formerly 
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a haunt) ot fisalieruien, i& uo^v the centre of wealth 
and trade. Tlie harbour is eoniuiodious and pro- 
tected by forte ; and in 1 888 a louf^-desired quaran- 
tiue harbour was completed. Tlieio are largo 
cavalry and infantry ban ticks, and handsome 
new college, preparatory for the nuivensity of 
Santiago ; but few of the other buildings are sLiik- 
iug. To Englishinen the most interesting object 
is the tomb of Sir John Moore, in the centre of 
the gardens of San Carlos. One mile uorth- 
we.st of the town .stands the famous Torre de 
Herculc-s, lestored by Trajan, which &erve.s as 
a lighthouse, and is nearly 100 feet high. Coruna 
has still a consul erahle eoiunieroe, hut its cattle 
trade, which once employed a small Hoot to carry 
oxen to Portsmouth and Pljnnouth for the British 
army and navy contracts, has fallen off. The 
chief imports are srrgar from the colonies, and 
Ameiican raw petroleum, dried cod, hides from 
Aigentinia, cheap German spiiits, and English 
coal. Tire indu.stiies of tlie town include the manu- 
facture of cigar-s, glass-wares, and canned meats 
and fish, as well as eotton-.spinning. Pop. (1885) 
34,203. Cornila dates its origin from the Phomi- 
cian.s, from whom it was taken hy the Romans in 
tlie Lst centmy li.c. To Engli.sluncn Cornfia has 
rare historic interest. Here in 1380 John ot Gaunt 
landed to elaim the crown of Castilo in right of his 
wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel ; in 1554 Philip 
II. embarked hero for England to marry tiucen 
Mary ; and in 1S88 tlie groat Spanish Armada, 
whieh had been refitted at this port, set sail for 
the oonque.st of England. Hero also fell gloriously 
Sir John Moore (January 1(1, 1809), after having 
with but 14,000 travel-worn men defeated no loss 
redoubtable an anUigonist than Sonlt at the head 
of 20,000 Frencluiien, fre.sh and lln.shed with the 
expectation of viotoiy. Pew exploits in Englisli 
iiistory are prouder than his memorahlo retreat, 
closed by the brilliant viotoiy tliat covered the 
eraharkntion of tlie British troojis. 

Corundum, a mineral oouststing essentially 
of mere alumina, yet of groat siiecilic gravity — 
about four thno.s tliat of water — and of roinarkahle 
hardne.ss, being inferior in tliia respect only to the 
diamond. Miiioralogists regard the Sapphire (q.v.) 
as a variety of corundum, and along with it tlie 

f erns popularly known ns Oriental Ruby, Oriental 
'opaz. Oriental Emerald, and Oriental Amethyst; 
hut tlie name corundum is more u.sually limited 
to tlie coarser varieties. These, instead of exliihit- 
ing the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy appearance, and tlie crystals — which are 
usually six-suled prism.s and six-sided pyraiuids — 
are^ externally dull and rough. The eolonr is 
various, often green, blue, or red, inclining to 
gray. Gornndwm is found in many parte of the 
world, and has long been used in India for polish- 
ing all gems except the diamond, which is too liard 
for it. Emery (q.v,), .so well known as a polishing 
subslanee, is a variety of corundum. 

Corv(ic is the name usually given to tlie 
obligation on the inhabitants of districts to per- 
forin gratuitous labour (such as the niaintenanco 
of roads) for tlio sovereign or feudal lord. The 
forced labour for the aristocracy -was one of the 
grievances of tlie Preucli peasantry, wliieh led to 
the Revolution. See I’liANcn. 

Corvei {Corhakt nova), a Benedictine abbey 
on tlieM''eaer, near 11 oxter, the oldest and mo,st 
faiiious in early Saxony, founded in 822. Tfc was 
a colony from tlio monastery of Corbie in Picardy, 
then part of the country of the West Pranks. It 
veoeived rich ondowinente ; was the centre of groat 
agricultural improvement and prosperity during 
the earlier part of the middle ages ; and the seat 
of a school, founded hy Ansgar, the Apostle of 


the North, which llourished greatly in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, and was next in reputation 
to P'nlda. Ita abbots were nuiiibercd amongst the 
spiritual princes of the German empire. In 1791 
it was made a bishopric by Pius VI. It.s territory 
then extended to ahimt 20 square miles, with 
10,000 inliabitante. In 1803 it was annexed to 
Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 to 
Westphalia, and in 1815 to Prussia. The Gothic 
chui'oli has a magnificent interior, and contains a 
nuiltitudo of piincely monnment.s. The libiary 
and arohive.s ot the cloister, which contained most 
valuable records of the early ages of German liis- 
tory, were mo.stly destroyed— the Chronicon Corhe- 
joise, an alleged record of this ahboy from its 
foundation to the end of the 12tli century (pub, 
182.3), being a forgery; but there are .some 
genuine thongli meagre Annales Curboienscs (048 
to 1148) printed in the Mommimita Gcrmanice 
Historicci. 

Uorvette wa.s a term ap]diod to a ilush-dcck 
vessel, ship or barque rigged, having only one tier 
of gnus, cither on the upper or main deck. The 
term is no longer used in the royal navy. Tins 
class of vessels arc now called cruisers. See Navy. 


€orvi<las a family ot crow-like birds, in the 
old or<ler of Passeros, among which they arc the 
stronge.st. Tho family is widely (li.strihntBd, anil 
iiiclude.s towards 200 species. Tlieir family feat- 
ures may ho he,st learned from those of the imli- 
vidual members. See Ciiouiai, Ckow, J-vckdaw, 
Jay, Mao Pin. 


Coi-vi'iui.S, MATTniA,8, king of Hungary (1458- 
90). See Mattiiia.s. 

Corvo, tlio most northerly of tho Azoro.s (q.v.). 

Corwen, a town of Merionethshire, North 
MBile.s, on the right hank of the Deo, at the 
foot of the Borwyn Mountains, 12 miles NB. 
of Bala by lail. It is a great roRoit of anglers, 
and hoaste traditions of Uu'eu Gloudowor. Pop. 
of parish, 2708. 

CoryJltc* Tiioma.s, was horn at Odoomhe, 
Somoisetshiro, ahont 1577) ontorod Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 150(1, hut loft like many hotter 
mon without a degree, and after James I.’s acces- 
sion lived hy his wits, or ratlier his wit, ahout court. 
In BIOS ho set out on a ramhling journey on the 
Continent, passing through Pari.s, Lyons, Turin, 
Venice, Enrich; and Htra,simrg, and returning five 
months later V'ith a record of 1075 miles, mo.stly on 
foot. Hia entertaining journal was at last pnb- 
lisbed in IBll, with a huge oolluotion of commend- 
atory verses, as Coi'i/at’s Unidiiks: Hastily qnhlad 
•up in Fire Monvihs’'Trav(;Us in Franco, cbc. ' Next 
year, after dedicating liis travel-worn shoos in his 
native clmrcb, ho started again on his travels, 
visited Constantinople, Greene, .Smyrna, Alex- 
andria, and the Holy Land, and fonnd Ms way by 
caravan to Mesopotamia, tlionoo through Persia 
and Afglianistan to Agra, whore ho arrived in 
October 1616. In tlio December of the followingr 
year ho died at Surat. Letters of his wore printed 
in 1610 and in 1618. 


€orjT>aiite,S, tlio priests of Cyholo (q,v.) in 
Pluygia. 

Oorysauill, a village in tho prc.sidenoy of 
Bombay, 16 miles S. of Poona, tlie scene of the 
last ot the throe hattles which caused tlio subjuga- 
tion of tlio Peislnva of the Mahrattas. Captain 
tStaniiloii, with a native foroo of bub 300 horse and 
500 foot and 24 European artillcrymon, fonfylit with 
success tlie wliolo day long against 3000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry (January 1, ISIS). 

Uoryla'cciic. See Cupuijfukas. 

C)oi''yinli), a form of Inlloresoenee (q.v.) which 
may be regarded as a raceme in whieh the inaia 
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axis has been more or less airestetl ia development, 
while the lower llower-stalks aie lengtliened so as 
to bring their flowers almost to the level of those of 
the upper. As familiar examples may be cited 
hasvthorn, candytuft, licc. After flowering, the 
main axis of a corymb often elongates into an 
Ol’dinaiy raceme, as in many crucifejs. 

Coryiiibi'feriK. See Compositje. 

Coryplue'llS (Gr. korupM, ‘the head’), the 
leader of the clionis in ancient Greece. Tlie name 
is now used to signify tliose of tlie highest distinc- 
tion in any art or science. The French coryphic 
is generally used of the principal danseiise in the 
ballet. 

Coryplieiie (Coryphmna), a genus of bony 
fishes, remaikahlo for the hrilliancy of their colours. 
Tliey are nearly allied to mackerels, belonging to 
the same faniilj', Soombiidm. For some not very 
evident reason they are often popularly called 
‘dolphins.’ The body is .somewliat elongated, and 
is laterally compre.ssed ; the scale.s are very small ; 
the head of the adults heai.s a sharp crest. 'The 
colours of silver, bine, and yellow have great 
beauty and metallic hrilliancy, whether the fish he 
darting with extreme rapidity iu the sunlit water, 
or lie dying on the shore. Apart from their 
marvellous beauty, the coryphenes are rvell known 
for their habit of pursuing shoals of flying-fish. 
Sailors often catch them with a glittering hit of 
metal for bait. They are frequently seen hr the 
Mediterranean (four .species), and also in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. The most 
fandliar species is Corypheena hippurm. 

Coryza. See Catariih. 

Cos (often called by the Italian name of Stanlco), 
an. island of the Archipelago belonging to Turkey, 
off the coast of Asia Minor. It is 23 irriles long 
and 5 broad, with a population of 20,000, mostly 
Greeks. Co.s consists mostly of fertile and well- 
tilled plains, partially of hilly country j and exports 
lemons, grain, wine, cotton, and silk to an annual 
amount of about £50,000. Many ancient Greek 
remains aro scattered over the island. The chief 
town, Cosor Co, is situated entire north-east coast. 
In early times Cos was famous for its wine, its 
amphorre, and its flrre ‘Conn gannents.’ It was the 
birthplace of Ptolemy Pliihudclplrus, of the painter 
Apelles, and the physician Hippocrates. 

Coscinoinancy, an ancient mode of divination 
by means of a sieve (Gr. Jeoshinon) and a pair of 
shears. It appears to have been chiefly employed 
for the discovery of thieves. The sieve was .sup- 
ported or suspended by means of the shears, 
rn some way not easily under.stood ; a certain 
mystical form of words was then used, and the 
names of the suspected per, sons being merrtioned in 
succession, at the name of the thief the sieve moved 
or turned round. 

Cosenza, a town of Italy, capital of tlie pro- 
vince of the same name, formerly called Gcdcihria 
ateriore. It is situated 12 miles E. of the Mediter- 
ranean, and 262 ,SE. of Naples hy rail, in a moun- 
tain-closed valle 5 r at the confluence of the Crati and 
the Busento, and suffers in amnraer from malaria. 
It is the seat of an archhisliop, and has a cathedral, 
a fine court-house, and trade in oil, wine, silk, 
hemp, manna, grain, and earthenw'are. Pop. (1881 ) 
16,686. The ancient ConsanUa, a^ city of the 
Bruttii, was captured hy tire Carthaginian general, 
Himileo, and was forced to surrender (204 B.O.) to 
the Romans, who afterwards colonised it, Alaiic 
(q.v.) died here 410 A.D. 

Coshery, or Cosheiiing,_ in Ireland, -was the 
ancient feudal right of a chief to miarter himself 
and his retaiiiera on his tenantry at Iris own discre- 
tion. 


Cosill, John, a famons hishnii of Durham, was 
horn in 1504 at Norwicli. Educated tlreie and at 
Cains College, Cambridge, lie heearae fellow of his 
college and secretary to Bishop Overall of Lioh- 
fleld, next in .succession chaplain to Bisliop Neill of 
Durham, prehendaiy of Durham, rector of Elwick, 
aiclide.acon of the East Riding, rector of Biance- 
peth, master of Peteihouse, Camhiklge (1634), 
and dean of Peteihorough (1640). An inti- 
mate _ friend of Laud, he liad already come into 
collision with tire Puritans about liis ritualistic 
reforms, and been denounced hy Smart, a hrotiier 
prebendary of Durham, as ‘our young Ajrollo, who 
repairetlr the ()uire, arrtl sets rt out gayly with 
strarrge Babylonish ornaments.’ In later invectives 
his antagoui.st did not spare Ids pluralism .and even 
Iris fondness for tobacco. Prynue denounced also 
iris dtajrel serwices at Peterlrouse. Cosin Avas soon 
deprived of liis lienelices by the House of Coriimons, 
whereupon he retired to Paris, and for niueteerr years 
of exile kept irp there a Clruich of England service. 
At the IleBtoration ire recover'ed his preferments, 
and in Deeemher 1660 rvas consecrated Bishop of 
Durham, and soon by his splendid energy, entlirr- 
siasrrr, munificence, and administrative ability, 
made hi.s a model diocese. Ills personal dignity 
and commaruling presence rvere perfectly in keep- 
iirg with )iis corrceirtion of the part of orre rvlro was 
not only a bishop, hut a prince-bishop. During his 
fir.st acvetr years he .spent no less than £34,300 irpon 
Iris two castles, hi.s cathedral, tire library at Dur- 
ham, and deeds of general benevolence, Imneriotrs 
in torrrper-, he sterirly repressed Puritan and Homan 
Cathohe vocttsancy alike j for, liorvever devoted to 
ancient ritual and order, he hated Popery, and 
never ceased to regret tire perversion or his orvn 
‘ lost son. ’ wlro had ‘ forsaken his mother', the Clrurch 
of England.’ He diflered too froiir the rest of his 
party rn his Puritan-like srtpipoi'b of the strict ohserv- 
arree of the Sabbath. During his last years Cosin 
earned great unpoprrlarity hy liis opposition to the 
desire of the people of the Palatinate to be repre- 
sented in par-ham ent. He died in London, 15th 
January 1672. All Cosin’s wiithigs are inoonsider- 
ahlc, save his Collcation of Private Devoimis ( 1627 ), 
whicli was denounced by Prynne in iris Brie;f Survey 
and Censure of Mr Cozen’s Cozening Devotions. A 
lasting service to tire cliiirch rvas his oontrihution, 
invaliiahle from his profound liturgical learning, to 
the iinal revision (1661) of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Bishop Cosin ’.s works rvere collected in 5 
vols. ill tire ‘ Library of Anglo-Cabholic Theology ’ 
(1843-55). His Correspondence Avas edited for tire 
Surtees Society hy Canon Ornslry (2 vols. 1868-70). 

Co-slnc, €o-taiigeiit, &o. See Teiqono- 

METEY. 

Cosinas, surnaiiied Indicojdetistcs, a merchant 
of Alexandria, Avlio lived in tire middle of the 6th 
century, and after liaving travelled much, returned 
to Egypt, Avliere in monastic retirement he Avrote 
in Greek a Avork of gi'eater interest than A'alue, in 
12 vols., on Christian Topography, extending to 
cormtries as far as India. Tire AAmrk is included 
hy Montfaueon hi tire Collectio Nova Fatrmn Grce- 
cormii, vol. ii, (Paris, 1706). 

Coginas ami Damian, Saints, Arabian 
brothers, avIio practised as physicians at /Egiea 
in COioia in the 3rd century A.D., and avIio Avere 
cast into the sea as Christians, hut, according to 
the legend, rescued hy an angel. Thereafter, hui-n- 
ing and stoning iiaving proved ineffectual, tliey 
Avere beheaded in 303. Their relics Avere translated 
from Bremen to Munich in 1649, and their names 
coimnenvorated in the Canon of tire Mass. 

Cosmetics (Gr. kosmeO, ‘I adom’) are chemi- 
cal preparations employed for improving the 
appeai'ance of the skin and bail’. Several of the 
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cobiiieticfe in nse are eoiiipiuatively harmle&s, sxicli 
as pei-fnmod starcli ami chalk (^ee Rouge); whilst 
otheife, such as poavl whiu (the suhnitrate of Iris- 
luuth, see Bismuth), aie more nr loss poisonous, 
and dangerous to nse. At all times, the employ- 
ment of co.smetiCiS i.s to he discouraged, as the 
minute pai tides tend to fill up and clog the poios 
of the sldii, and prevent the free pa.s.sage of gaae.s 
and vapours, wliicli is so c.saential to the pre.serva- 
tion of any animal organ in a thorough state of 
health. 

Cosmic Dust. -See Du.st. 

Cosmo de’ Medici. Bee Medici. 

Co.smog'oiiyj a theory of tlie oiigin of the 
univei.se (Gr. Icosmos) and its inhahitanfcs, such a.s 
is found in the mythologies of all peoples except 
tliose in the very lowest stages of cultium There 
is the utmost variety in the explanations given, the 
only idea that is at all widely spread being that in 
the beginning all thing.s woio held in .solution by 
water. Other prevailing conceptions aie tho.se of 
the Phffinician and Egyptian generative world-egg ; 
of the Hindu tortoise which supports elephants, 
themselves the actual bcarer.s of the world ; of the 
Polynesian air-god, Taiigaloa, hoi’ciing over the 
waters. A very elahoiate cnsmogoiiy is given in 
the Pehlovi UwidS/icsh, ascribing creation to the 
free-will of aperaomil deity, as distinct from iirimor- 
dial matter, and tliis more elevated conception tlic 
religion of Zoroaster shaius with tho Jewish alone. 

In tlie i^unclioniuthon we liavo presented in a 
Greek version a fragment of an interesting Phoeni- 
cian cosmogony, which explains the origin of 
organic matter as duo to a soiiaa of spontaneous 
emanations. But tho most inteiosting cosmogonies 
wo possess are the ancient llahylonian, of which 
ono form is pro, served in tlie Greek of Berosns, 
while another was deciphered by George Bmith 
from the cuneiform iiosoriptlous. These prasent 
startling identities with tho oi cation story in tho 
first cluipLor of Genesis. 

Jlodei'ii eosmogonists arrange thoinsolves mainly 
according to their attitude to Tlioism ( (p v. ). 'J'hoisis 
explain the world of matter and order as liaying 
come into existence at the omuillc liat. I'mithcLsm 
(q.v.), again, holds tho nni;'ov.so to ho the very 
liody and being of Deity, and as such to have 
been from all eternity. Most men of science, in 
modern times, stopping short of an actual cok- 
inogouy or geuesis oi tho world, have pushed their 
inquirio.s into tho order of development of its pre.s- 
ont slate. iSomo assume tho uecossary existence 
of matter ; with those there is no proper beginning 
of things, hut an eternal round, under fixed laws 
of vrowtli and decay. 

Hi oosinogonical speculations, heal, air, atoms 
with rotatory motions, numbci'.s — have all in turn 
been reongnwed ns the fountain and causes of 
thing.s. Of hypotheses as to the formation of onr 
own rotating' giohe, of our system, and of all 
similar systems in .space, the nio,sb notable is that 
of kaplaco, founded on observation of the mutual 
relations of the planets, their oonnnon direotiou in 
rotation and revolution, their general conformity 
to ono plane, &o., taken in connection with sneh 
facts as the rings of Saturn and the fundamental 
unity of the asteroids. Laplace had in some 
measure been anticipated by Kant. Thus arose 
the Nebular Theory (q.v.), the ovidonoo for which 
was carefully marshalled by Hir William Ilorschel ; 
and which is still regarded by some physicists as 
indicated by the general tendencies of the laws of 
nature. M, Faye has given his theory of the origin 
of tho earth from luoteorite.s, and di,sonssed other 
oo.smogonic Dioories in Hur rOrii/iiic du Monde 
(1880). E'ollowiug up this view of a formation of 
the planetaiy globes by natural eause,s, there have 


been speculations as to the commencowent and 
progress of organic life upon them, and coin- 
munieation of it fiuni one planet to another (as Lv 
Biv William Thomson ; and see_ Professor Tyndall’s 
pre.sidoiiLial addres.s to the British Association in 
1871). Darwin’s work lias completely altered the 
face of biological reseaich and theory ( see EvoLp. 
TioiT, Daiiwini.sm, and Suenceh). P’or the cos- 
niogonie.s of tho varioins nation.s, pliilo.sophiBS, and 
religions, see Matejuali.sm, Tiiiooudny, Hegel, 
Adam, Creation ; as also tho article.s on the 
Scandinavian Mythology, on the Greek lieligion, 
on Spontaneous Generation, and on various aspects 
of Indian siiocnlation. 

Cosiaolog’icjil Argument. See God. 

Co.siiio.8. See Cosmogony. 

CosilO, a town, with iron manufactures, in the 
French department of Nievre, and on the right 
bank of tho Loire, 1‘2'2 miles SHE. of Paris by mil. 
Pop. 0(184. 

Cos<|niU, Emmanuel, an curiuent French folk- 
lorist, was horn at Vitry-lo-Fraueoi.s in Maine, 
where his father was a nolary, as well as maivt for 
nearly twenty years, 25th June 1841. lie made 
Ills studies at tho college of his native town, taking 
at the close of his course, the diphiiiia of lieeiitiale 
ill law, and here ho has lived ever sineo. He lias 
eontrilmted many articles on religious (ruestions 
to tile Conservative and Oatliolic Journal, Le Fnm- 
fail (since Novomlicr 1887 iueorjiorated with Le 
Mouitenr Uniremd), as well asnumeious luticleBoii 
more general questions to otliev nuwsiiapevs and 
niagazinoM, and lias tuinslatod La vraic, ct la faime 
InfaUibihtf drs Ihqics (187.'!), ami Lo Connie ilu 
Vatican two works by Mgr. Fos.sler, ^geneml 

scorolary of the Vatiean Council, lint his most 
important work was a scries of articles from 1876 
to 1881 in the pages of Jloiiutnia, wliicli at once 
arrested the attention of seientilio folkhirists aveiy- 
whoi'c. Those woi'o col led ed into two vohime.s, 
issued in 188(1 as Uontcn populaircs de Zomiiue, 
poriiaiw the most really important contvilmtion 
made to storiology since tho elassieal eolleetions of 
J. F. Oampholl ( 18(10-62 ) and Vou Hahn ( 1864). The 
stories weio taken from a limited region, and wore 
for tho most part poorer in detail than iiaiallel 
vorHioiLs found clsowlioro, but they iiossessed in 
thoir seientilio accuracy a_ I'aluo which hcUnigs 
unhappily to hut few collections of folk-tales avail- 
able to the student, Tho theory of the origin and 
transnii.s.sion of such stories that M. Cosipun .siip- 
iiorts in his admir.'ihle intmituetiou and in his no 
loss luminous than learned notes, is a development 
of that put forth by lieufoy in tho tanums iutroduc- 
tion to his translation of the Ihinchaianfra (1809), 
that not only tho bases of those stories Imt their 
conihinations have heou carried from India within 
the historical period. M. Gosquin’s position has 
been vigorously assailed by Mr Laug ami others, 
hut him hoQii us vigorously dofemlod by himself. 
Boo Folklore, 

<lossnck.S (Kuss. ICasd/e), a race whoso origin 
is hardly less disputed than that of thoir name. 
Tho latter has been variously derived from words 
moaning, in radically distinot languages, ‘ an armed 
uiau, a sahre, a rover, a goat, a promontory, a coat, 
a cassock, and a distriut in Gircassia.’ The Co.9- 
aacksavo by some held to ho Tartars, by more to he 
of nearly imro Hussiau stock ; hut the nuisb probable 
view is that they are a iieoplo of very mixed origin. 
Slavonio settlers seem to have mingled with Tartar 
and Cireaasiau tribes in the region, s to the south of 
Poland and Muscovy, in tho Ukraine and on the 
lower Don, and to have given to the now race, 
first heard of as Cossacks in tho 10th oonlury, a 
prodominanlly linssian character, On the, con- 
quest of Red Rua.S!ia by Poland, numerous Russian 
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refugees fled to the Cossack country ; and more 
on the Tartar conquest of Muscovy. The nnmhera 
of the Cossacks tvere also lecruited from time to 
time by adventurer.^ or fugitives from Poland, 
Hungary, AVallaehia, and elsewheie; Init in phys- 
ique, as in language and religion, the Cossacks 
have always been mainly Russian. They distin- 
guislied themselves in war against Turks and 
Tartars, .and woie known as a powerful militaiy 
confederacy in the lotli century. The king.s 
of Poland and the czars of Muscovy employed 
them largely to defend their frontiers, especially 
against nomadic neiglihours ; but the connection 
between the Cossack.s and tlieir loids qiaiamount 
was always very elastic, and was fiequently repu- 
diated to suit the convenience of either party. 
The Cossacks are still the outposts of Pmssian 
authority in Siberia, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus. Living near, or, as ‘ free Cossacks ’ 
amongst, hostile peoples, they developed their 
peculiar military organisatiorr— eitlrer forming a 
cordon of military settlenrents along the confines 
of occupied territory, or isolated camps in the 
norrrad country beyond. Agr-icultrrre they es- 
chewed ; self-reliance and readitreas at .all times 
for defence or assault were their chief character- 
istics ; though such of them as iuh.ahited the hanks 
of the Don atrd Dnieper, arrd their islarrds, heeaitic 
and still are skilful hoatrneir airtl fishers. Their 
political oonstitvrtion was corrrpletely democratic; 
all otfice.s were elective for oire year ordy, anti 
every Cossack might he chosen to any post, in- 
cluding tire supreme one of Attanran or Iletman. 
This organisation they have in great itiensiire re- 
tained, though the office of Hatiiian was aholislied 
by tire Emperor Nicholas, e.xcept as a title here- 
ditary in tire imperial family. There have been 
two main braiiclies of the Cos.saoks — tire Little 
Rus.sinn, or Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks. To 
the first belonged the Zaporogiau Cossacks, those 
dwelling near tire Povexji or falls of the Dnieirer. 
From them again are desoendecl tire Tsclionio- 
inerian Cossacks, those of the Kuban Valley and 
of Azov. From the Don Cossacks snilng those of 
the Volga or of Astrakhan, of the TerMc Valley, 
of Oreiibui'g, of the Ural, and of Siberia. They 
furnish a large and valuable contingent of light 
cavalry to the Ilirssiaii army, and are very patient 
of fatigue, hunger, thirst, and cold. The Don Cos- 
sacks give name to a pi'ovince with an area of 61,8S() 
sq. in., and a population of over 1,450,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom 20,000 are Kalmncks. Though 
the Cos.saoks have generally been represented in 
the west of Europe as little better than fierce 
savages, they liai’e left a very favourable im- 
pression on those who have dwelt amongst them, 
Jonas Hanway foniid tlieiii in 1743 ‘ a civilised, and 
very gallant as well as soher people ; ’ and many 
more recent travellers agree in asserting that in 
intelligence, cleanliness, refinement, and enteiTU-ise 
they are greatly the superiors of the average Rus- 
sians. See Springer, JDie Kosuhon (Vienna, 1877); 
Wallace Mackenzie’s Jiussia (1877) ; and Erckeit, 
Der Urspnng chr Kosaken (Berlin, 1882). 

Cossimb.'izar [Kasimhusclr) is a decayed 
city, which at the end of the 17th century was 
the chief English agency in Bengal. It stood on 
the Bhagiratiii near Murshidabad (q.v.); but its 
site is now a swamp. 

Cos.sii,s. See Goat Moth. 

Costa, Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

Costa, Sir Michael, a popular musical con- 
ductor and composer, was born at Naples, 4th 
Fehruaiy 1810. As he early showed a decided 
talent for music, he was sent to the Royal 
Academy in his native city for education, wheie 
he greatly distinguislied himself and produced 


various compositions (182o-20). He settled in 
Errglaird, and in 1831 bis ballet of A'cHihrml/t was 
produeed with success. He was conductor at tire 
King’s Theatre (1832), at Covent Garden (1846), to 
the Phillranrronic Concerts (1840), and to tire 
Sacred Harmonic Society (184S). His great work, 
the oratorio EH, produeed at the Birminghanr 
Fe.stival of 183o (where be conducted till 1879), 
raised him to errrinence as a composer. Naemmi, 
wliiclr was less successfirl, was first .srrrrg in Bh- 
rninghanr in 1804. From 1857 till 1877 be coii- 
drreted at the Handel Festival, and in 1871 be 
became director of Her Majesty’s Opera. He was 
knighted by the Queen hr 1869. Costa was tire 
author of several ballets, and of sonro operas, 
including Mulch Adhel (1838) and Don Carlos 
(1844). As a composer ho holds a respectable 
place in the second rank, hut it is as a conductor 
that he will he longest remembered, Meyerbeer, in 
18G2, stvling him ‘ the greatest chef d'orchestra in 
the world.’ He died 29tli April 1884. 

Costa Rica, the most southerly of the five 
reptrblic.s of Central America. It is divided into 
shK provirrees, and occupies tire entire breadth 
from sea to sea between Nicaragua on the one 
side anti Colombia on the other, with an area of 
21,495 miles, or about two-thirds that of Ireland. 
The qropnlation, wliiclr is mostly concentrated 
in a central plateau of about 3509 sq. nr., was 
in 1885 ofticially estimated at 213,785, iiicliiding 
some 10,000 uncivilised Indians ; hut in 1886, 
again, an offiei.al estimate gave only 196,270. 
The whites are mostly of pure Spanish descent. 
Except on the coast, the country is generally 
inoiintainous, with many volcanoes, all under 
11,500 feet; on the Atlantic slope dense forests 
prevail, hut wide savannahs are more frequent on 
the Pacific side. Tire climate is mild and temper- 
ate in proportion to the elevation, and the sou of 
the valleys and nxilancls is very fertile. Prior to 
the discovery of gold in 1823, Costa Rica was a 
land of poverty, owing its title of ‘The Rich Coast ' 
solely to the anticipations of its first Spanish 
settler's ; since then, foreign capital lias opened up 
much of the coimtiy, and brought its products 
within reaeli of a market. Although rich in gold, 
silver, coirper, and other metals, its chief industry 
is agriculture ; hnt the population is very scanty, 
and only a twentietli part of tire land is under culti- 
vation. Be.sides valuable timher and dye-woods, it 
yields tobacco, sugar, bananas, cacao, caoutchouc, 
sai'saparilla, and vanilla, .which, with hides, tortoise- 
shell, and niother-of-pearl, are largely exported. 
But the staple of trade is cofl'ee, to which is piiiici- 

e due the reviving prosperity of ‘the Coffee 
^ blic.’ Of the total of £577,000 exports ill 1885, 
coltee repi'esentB over £435,000. The imports, chiefly 
nia'nufactnred goods from Great Britain, and wheat 
and other products from the United States, amounted 
in the same year to £640,000, The chief ports are 
Punta Arenas and Litnon (q.v,); the other places 
of any note are San Jose, ths capital, and the cities 
of Gartngo, Alajuela, and Heredra (9000). 

Discovered by Colmnhus in 1493, and probably 
first settled on" his foui-th voyage, in 1502, Costa 
Rica lias made miiolr the same liistoiy as its neigh- 
hours : prmmnciamientos have been frequent ; its 
present constitution (1872) is the irintli since the 
declaration of independence in 1821 ; and for the 
ten years preceding 1883 that constitution was 
practically suspended, The government is now, 
however, accounted the best and mo.st liberal in 
Ceiiti'al America. The president is chosen every 
four years, and the menibeis of congress are elected 
for the same terra. There is a small standing army 
of 500 men belonging to the militia, which embraces 
all males between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
while those from thirty to irfty-five form the 
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reserve ; and wMle the Roman Catliolic is tlie state 
church, religions liberty is guaranteed. In 1886 
tire revenue was £437,776, niaiiily derived from 
the government monopoly of spiiits and tohacco, 
and the expenditure £540,665. '‘Lie foreign debt 
was converted into a now obligation of £2,000,000 
at 6 per cent, from January 1888, the interest being 
paid out of custom.s’ revenue. In 18,88 tlicre were 
110 inile,s of railway open, and 48 in construction, 
and 300 miles of telegrapli. 

See Peralta, Costa Rim, Us Climuie, &o, (Loud, 1873); 
Coala Rica, JVicciragua, y PanamCt, cti el Stylo XVI. 
(Madrid and Paris, 1883) ; and Costa Rica, y Oolonthia 
{Madrid, 1886); also Ciilvo, Itepfiblica de Costa Rica 
(San Jose, 1887). 

Costello, Louisa Stuart, a voluminous Eng- 
lish authoress, was born in 1709. In Raris, and 
afterwards in London, she painted miniatni-es, and 
enjoyed the patronage of tlie Ihirdett family. 

I Eroin 1852 .she received a civil list pen.sion of 
f £75 until her dealli, which took place at Ronloguo, 
24th April 1870. Her first piodnotion, at least of 
any note, was Specimens of the Early Roalry of 
I France ( 1835), Imt it was her bright deseriptiona of 
travel in Auvergne, ilcarn and the lyreneoH, 
North Wales, Venice, and the Tyrol, tliat made her 
really popular. Her semi-historical novels on 
Oatli,arino do' Medici, Mary of Ihirgimdy, and 
Amro of Crittany were road in theii' day. 

Coster, the usual name of 1jAiiiu!N,s Ja_n.szoon, 
according to tiro Eritoh the inventor of printing, who 
was horn at Ilaarleui about the year 1.370. Ho is 
snppo.sod to have made his groat invention between 
the yeaiiS 1420 and 1426, to have hoeii sacristan 
{Kuster) at Haarleni, and to have died of the 
plague about 1440. No question has caused more 
diseussiou than that between Coster and Gnton- 
hevg ! an accouirt of this controversy is given under 
I’RINTiNfl. It is unpatriotic not to argue for the 
native hero, whoso relics are oxliihitod and to 
whom moiitiment.s have heen raised. Yet the nro.st 
tliornughgoing assault on the claims of Coster and 
of Haarleni, as being founded on local legends, was 
made in 1870 by a Dutehmaii, Hr A. van dor Linde, 
Sec, however, Ilessela, Haarlem, the IHrthvlaec of 
Printinff (1888). 

Costivcncss. See CoNSTirATioN. 

Costinary (i.o. oostus ov aromatic plant of the 
Virgin Mary), or Ale-odst [Balsamita vulgaris), 
is a herhaceona perennial conipoaito of soiithevn 
Europe. It was introdnoed from Italy in 1568, and 
is oultivated in gardens (as in Britain, aird in the 
United States) for tire fragrance of tiro leaves. 
Tire loaves were formerly put into ale and negus, and 
are still occasionally u.scd by the I'Teiich in salads. 

Costs, the technical nanie in Eiiglisli law for 
the expenses iiiourrod in legal proceedings. (In 
Scotland they are called Exjionses, q.v. ). Costs arc 
either (1) between solicitor and client — i.e. the 
cliarges which a solicitor is entitled to recover from 
the person employing him as remuneration for pro- 
fessional services; ov (2) between party and party 
— i,e. those which are allowed to the party anccccct- 
ing in an action against his adversary. As a general 
rnle, costs follow the event, and the costs of the 
successful qmrty are jiaid by the loser ; hut the rule 
is subject to iniportaut exceptions. (1) A pai-ty 
suing or defending in foniiA pauperis does not pay 
costs, though he is entitled to receive them if 
sucoessiul. (2) In actions in which the plaintiir 
recovers damages under 10b,, he is, in certain oases, 
not entitled to costs, unless the presiding judge 
certilies that he ought to have tliem ; and in all 
other oases, he is not entitled to them, if the pre- 
siding judge certifies that he ought not to have 
them. (3) A iilaintiff who might have brought his 
action in the county court is not entitled to costs 


if he sues in tlie higher courts, and recoveis not 
nioie tlian £10 in certain actions, or £20 in otlicra 
unless the judge who trios the case certilies that it 
was proper the action should have been biouglit in 
the higher court. (4) A party who is suoec.ssfiil in 
the main, and therefore entitled to the ‘general 
costs,’ may be unsuccessful upon some minor point 
aud thare/oro bound to pay the costs which belong 
properly to it. (5) A uarty who has tendered the 
amount recovered, and wlio {lays the sum into 
court, and pleads the tender, is not hound to pay 
co.sts. (0) The payment of money into court in the 
eoui.se of an action relieves tho jiarty paying from 
costs of suhscqiient proceedings, if no greater 
amoniit he ultimately recovered. 

Til suits by and against the crown, the same lulca 
concerning costs apply a.s in tho case of private 
suits. fn administiativo proeoedings, .such as 
actions for tho oxcention of trusts, or prooeodinga 
to ascortain the coiistnictioii of a will, exociitoia 
tni.steus and others, who have properly or ncoes- 
sarily taken jiart in the [irocoeclings, arc allowed 
their costs out of the fund nr estate involved, 
'When any stop in an action is put oil' at the reqne.st 
of mio of the parties, that party is usually voqiiived 
to pay to the other the costs of the partienkv step. 
Thc.se are called ‘costa of the day.’ By the JuJi- 
catnro Act, 1875, it was enacted that tlio costs of 
all proceeiliiigs in the High Court shall ho in the 
discretion of tliu court; and tliat where any action 
is tried by a jury tlie costs sliall follow tlie event 
unless for can.so shown tho judge shall otherwise 
order. 

Costs are taxed ^i.o. tho itoiiis allowed or dis- 
allowed) by tho oflicer of Iho court appointed tor 
the purpose under tho name of tlie tuxiug-imiRfev; 
and any party may have, if ho choose, his own 
attorney’s or solicitor’s hill taxed by tho same 
ollicor. 

In cidminal case.s, tho prosecutor’s costs may be 
allowed by tho judge, ami in tliat ease are paid out 
of the county rates, tlic county heing i'oimlmi.setl 
by tho Treasury ; ami on acquittal of a iiorsoniii- 
dieted who has not boon ooinniittcd ov held to hall, 
tho court may order the prosecutor to pay costs to 
the accused if it think the prosecution unreason- 
ahlc. 

'I'lie English doctrine of allowing costs to the 
.successful party gonorally prevails in tho United 
States. The right to costs, ami the rate of costs, is 
dopendeut upon statutes wliioh iiiust ho strictly con- 
strued. The Eoderal ConrUs allow oosls according 
to the rates allowed by state law, unless contrary 
to some act of congress, in which case tho latter 
will prevail as against tho state law. By act of 
congress in 1853 a Eoc Bill was ostahlished rogn- 
biting tho costs in tho J'’ederal Courts. This act, 
by iiupilicalion, denies costs to tho losing party, 
wliich 111 some cases are allowed by tlio state laws. 
Tho rule of one state a.s to oo.sts cannot bo aj)plio(l 
to casus involving contracts of that state litigated 
in another forum. If tlio cauHo Is removed Irom 
the state to the Federal Courts, tho parties are 
entitled to costs according to tlie state law prior to 
removal, and after removal mulor the act of cou- 
gress. 

€ost,iimCi Sec Antiiuoi'ology ( Vol. I. ii 312), 
Fartikin. 

€ostiis, or Oostus Akahicu.s, an aiomatio 
much esteemed by tlie ancients, is the dried loot of 
Aplotaxis anrieulata, a coinpoBito plant, and is not 
derived from the plant Costas Arah'aus, as was at 
one time supposed. It is a native of tlie moist open 
slopes siUToimdiug tho valley of Caslunorc. 'Tlie 
roots are there Imriiod ns incense. They have a 
sti'ong aromatic pungent odour, aud arc employed 
in protecting halos of shawls from inotlia. It is also 
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used in India as a liair-wash, ns a stimulant in 
cholera, and as a stimulating ointment. 

CoSAVay, RlCH.iRD, Ii,A., miniaturemainter, 
■was horn in 1740, .son of the master of Tiverton 
school in Devonshire.^ He early dis^dayed a taste 
for painting, and studied in London under Hudson, 
in Shipley’s school, and in the Royal Academy, of 
wliioli he became an associate in 1770, and a inein- 
her in 1771. He painted oil-snhjeets, aiming at the 
sweetness and softnes.s of Correggio ; hnt it was in 
poitiaiture that he made his mark, and soon his 
miniature.s were ‘ not only fashionable, hut the 
fashion itself. ’ Having gained the personal friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales, he ■was appointed Ids 
painter-in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherheit and all 
the beauties of tlie coteiie sat to him. His small 
female full-lengths with the faces finished in "tvater- 
colour, thmigh slight in execution, aie full of ex- 
quisite grace ; and his ivoiy miniatures are also 
delicate and valuable. Peisonally Cosway was 
vain and eccentric. He died 4th July 1821. In 
17S1 he maiTicd MAni.V Hadfield, a skilful 
musician, also known as an artist; she executed 
subjects for Boydell’s Shukespcare., and j\Iacklin’.s 
Pods. She separated from her husband, and is 
believed to have died in a convent at Lyon.s. 

Cote-d'Or, a department in the cast of France, 
formed of part of the old province of Rurgundy, 
with an area of 3383 sq. m., and a pop. (1886) of 
331,574. The surface is in genei al rather elevated, 
and is traversed by a chain of hills fouuing the con- 
necting link between the Cevennes and the Vosges. 
A portion of that range, called the COte-d’Or 
( ‘ golden slope ' ), receives its name, wliich it gives 
■to the department, from the excellence of the Bur- 
gundy ■wines proctucod on its slope-s. Much of 
the surface is covered with forests. The valleys 
and plains are fertile, and there is good pasture- 
land. COte-d’Or is watered hy the Seine, wliich 
rises in tiie north-we.st, and by several of its ntflii- 
ents j by the Saone, and hy the Arroux, a tributary 
of the Loire, By means of canals it has water- 
oommunioation with the German Ocean, Mediter- 
ranean, English Channel, and Bay of Biscay. The 
climate is temperate ; iron, coal, marble, gypsum, 
and lithogi’aplnc stones are found, the fii.st in large 
uantities. COte-d’Or i.s divided into four aiTon- 
issemeuts ; Beaune, Chfitillon-sur-Soine, Dijon, 
and Semur, and has Dijon for its capital. 

Cotcntill, The, the peninsula projecting from 
the north-n'est of Normandy into the English 
Channel, between the Bay oi St Michel and the 
Gulf of Carentan, now forms the noithern part of 
the department of La Manche. It is about 55 miles 
long and 25 broad. Under the dnkes of Normandy, 
the Cotentin became the seat of numerous power- 
ful barons and rich abbeys. Many of tlic former 
followed William the Conqueror to England in 
1066, and the names of several of the aristocratic 
families of England may he traced to humble 
towns and villages on this peninsula (e.g. Beau- 
mont, Bruce, Carteret, Neville). The Cotentin 
is highly fertile, and is famous for its herds of 
fine cattle. The chief town in the peninsula is 
Cherbourg, though the old capital is Coutancos. 

€oteSs Roger, a mathematician, whose remark- 
able promise was cut short hy untimely death, was 
horn at Burbage, near Leicester, July 10, 1682. He 
bad his education at St Paul’s School, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
fellow in 1705, and next year, throngli the influence 
of Newton, Whiston, and Bentley, Pliiraian professor 
of Astronomy and Natural Pliilosopliy. He was 
elected P.R.S. in 1711, and took orders in 1713. 
His principal work is the admirable preface explain- 
ing the Newtonian philosophy, and answering 
objections to gravitation, pirefixed to the second 
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edition (1713) of NewUm’s Prindina. Various 
original matliematical papers, tending gi-eatly to 
the development of logarithms, were edited after 
his death, wliich took place 5th June 1716. ‘Had 
Cotes lived,’ said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘we might 
have known something.’ 

C!iite.S-dU'Xol'rt {‘northern coasts’), a Fiench 
deiiartnient foi iniiig iiart of Brittany, and hounded 
N. by the Eiiglisli Cliarmel, in wliich are seveial 
small islands belonging to Cfltes-dii-Nord. Area, 
2659 so. m, ; pop. (1872) 622,295; (1886) 628,256. 
The Menez Mountains, 16 miles broad, and 1115 
feet liigli, cioss tlie department fiom east to west, 
and chiefly consi.'it of granite and clay-slate. There 
are several short hut iiavigahle riveis. Though a 
gieat portion of the south ami the liiglier plains is 
occupied hy heath and woods, theie are also fertile 
tracts. The cultivation of flax and hemp, with 
pastinage and iron-mining, supply employment in 
the hill-districts ; while in the sheltered valleys 
and on the eoast-levels grain, peais, apples, &c. 
are produced. The department is divided into the 
live arrondissements of St Brieuc, Dinan, Loudeac, 
Laimion, and Guingamp. The chief town is St 
Brieuc. 

Cotcswold, or COTSWOLD Hills, a range of 
oolitic limestone hills, nmning through the middle 
of Gloncesteislihc, fiom Chipping Carapden in the 
NE., hv’ Cheltenham and Stroud, to near Bath in 
the S’rfL The lange i.s over 50 mile.s long, with an 
average height of 600 oi 600 feet, and separates the 
Lower Severn from the soiuoes of the Thames. 
The highest point is Cleeve Hill, 1134 feet. For 
the Coteswolct Games, see Athletic Sports. 

Cotgi*avc, Randle, author of our eailiest 
Fiencli dictionary, hut of whose life little is known 
save that he ivas a native of Chcsliire; u'as 
admitted scliolar of St John’.s College, Canibiidge, 
in 1687 : became secretary to William Cecil, Lord 
Burgliley ; and was alive as late as 1632, in wliich 
year he carried the second edition of iiis di^ionaiy 
tliroiigli the pres.s. The first edition had riroearea 
in 1611, and editions revised by James Hoivell 
weie issued in 1650, 1600, and 1673. Cotgrave’s 
dictionary was a really remarkable book for its 
time, and is still invaluable to the philologist, not 
only os a storehouse of older English words, but 
because it fixes the actual forms of Fiench words 
at the time when they were first borrowed. 
Cotlicii. See Kothen. 

Cotlniniiis. See Buskin. 

Cotillon (Fr., ‘petticoat’), the name of a brisk 
dance, of Frencli origin, perfoimed by eiglitpeisons. 
The quadrille may be regarded as a modification 
of it. 

Cotingfl) a genus of Passerine biicls, repre- 
sented by six species in Central and in tropical 
South America. The family (Cotingidns) to ubich 
they belong i.s often called the Chatterers of South 
America, though the name Chatterers (q.\'. ) is by 
others confined to the Ampelidfe. They are finit- 
eating birds, and the males are very beautifully 
adorned in bine or violet at the breeding season. 
See Cock of the Rock. 

Cotisc, or Cost, in Heraldry, one of the 
diminutives of the Bend (q.v.). 

Cotiiian, John Sell, an artist of the ‘ Nonrich 
School,’ was born 16th May 1782, and educated at 
Norwich giammai'-school, till, about 1708, he wont 
lip to Loudon to study art, and there made Turner’s 
acquaintance. In 1807 he returned to his native 
city, where he taught dra-iving and puhlislied 
etchings and engravings of local architeoture, 
brasses, &c. In 1834 he obtained, through Turner, 
the post of drawing-master in King^ College, 
London, but his latei yeais were clouded hy mneli 
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suffering. He died July 18'J'2. Cotmaii’s -fcuue 
as a rvater-coloiiv laiid&oapiht has gi own steadily ; 
indeed Mi' Co.snin Rionkliouse opines that ‘ taken 
altogotlier lie was the mo.st gifted of the Norwich 
School, wider in lanjje, a finer dranghtwnan, and 
of more lofined and cnlti\'ated individuality, than 
“Old Crome.”’ His second son, Joseph John 
Cotman (18H-7S), was also a landseape-paiutor. 

rotoiieaster, a geuna of Rosaceie, snh-order 
Pomeic, closely allied to the hawthorn and 
medlar. The siiecics arc shrubs or small trees, 
sniue ovargreen ; with .simple entire loave.s, more or 
less woolly beneath ; annill flowers in lateral oyinos; 
and small, unpalatahle, but Inight-coloured fruit, 
persistent in winter. C. vnli/co'is (said to be found 
wild in. a single locality in 'W’ales) and other species 
ais coniinon mountain plants of central Europe 
.and A-sia, but Imve been largely introduced .as 
ornamental shrubs, the evorffreeu species (0. 
rotmulifolia, &o.) being e.speoially used for cover- 
ing wails and lockwoik. 

Cotopaxi, the loftiest active volcano in the 
ivorhl, is in Ecuador, in the eastein chain of the 
Ande.s, and about 50 miles S. of the etpiator. 
Humboldt gave the bciglit at 18,880 fcotj liciss, 
the first to aacenil it (in 1872), at llb.fiOO feet; 
Wbymper, who ascended in 1880 to the edge of 
the crater, at 19,500 feat above the sea. The 
valley at its foot, however, is itself 9000 feet high. 
The upper jiart of Cotomaxi, a perfect cone of 4400 
feet, is entirely covered with snow, save that tho 
verge of tho orator is a bare, parapet of look, 
lielovv the snow is a well-mar Iced barren belt 
covered with lioliens and slitubs, below which 
again is forest. iSniolcQ issue.s froni the summit; 
sounds ns of explosions are ooeasionally hoard ; 
and ahove, a fiery glow is often visihlo by night. 
Lava rarely flows even during eruptions, but flame, 
smoko, and immense volumes of aRbo.s are then 
eieotod j and when the heat molts large masses of 
tlio snow lying on tho sides, destructive floods 
me occasioned in the vnlley.s beneath. The (list 
eruption rcoonled was in 10.88. 0 thorn followed 

in 1098, 1748, 1744, and 1708, the moat tonible of 
all. On the latter occasion ashes woro cnriiod 180 
miles distance, and thickly covered an extensive 
area. Cotopaxi was quiet till 1851. In 1854, 1865, 
and 18SG there weio again eruptions of nioro or 
less violence. 

Cotl'01l<5, a fortlliod town of Italy, ,86 miles 
NE. of Catanzaro by rail, built on a point of land 
proiooting into the sea at the month of tho Esaro, 
north of Cape Nau or Colonne. I’op, 9049. 

Cottii, a pnblishing-bouso establtsUod at Tiibiii- 
gen in 1040, and still one of the most flourishing 
in Germany. The family came originally fi'oiii 
Italy. Its moat prominent nioinbera have boon ( 1 ) 
Johann Eriedrioli (1701-79). a learned writer and 
theological professor at Tiibiugon, Qiittingcu, and 
Jena ; (2) bis grandson, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr 
Cotta von Cottoiulorf, born at Stuttgart in 1704, 
ednoated at Tubingen, and for some time an ndvo- 
eate,^ In 1 787 be undertook the family liusincss ; 
and in 179,5 ostabli.sbod the famous llonn, a liter- 
ary journal, under the editorship of Sehillor, with 
tho friendly co-operatiou of (Toetlie and Herder. 
Already in 1783 ho had .sketched out the pilaii for 
the AllfjamaiM Zeitimij, wbieb lias apiieared sineo 
1798. The Almanach fur Damon (1708) and other 
periodicals woro no less sncecHaful. Cotta now 
began likewise to publiab the works of iScliillev, 
Goethe, Herder, Fiehte, Sclielling, Jean Paul, 
Tieok, Voss, the Humboldts, & 0 . , establishing 
thereby a olaim to the gratitude of the wide liter- 
ary world. In the seventy years ending in 1804, 
the bouse bad paid to iScbillor and bts lien's no less 
a sum than 528,006 niarlvs, to Goethe and his heirs 


in the same period, 805,554 niark.s. In igip he 
eliaiigod his residence to Stuttgart, and in lS24in. 
trodiiced the first .steam piintiug-pi-ehs into Bavaria 
lie died 29tli Deeemhoi' 1832. In the diet of 
‘Wui'tembcrg, and afterwards as prCHidont of the 
Second Chamber, be wa.s ever the tearless defender 
of constitutional rights ; he was, too, tlie fn'&fc 

Wiirtcinboi'g piopiietor who aboli.sbod servitude 
on Ills estates. He was sncceodoil liy bis son 
tleovg (1790-1803); and be by bis son Geon? 
Astolf ( 1833-70 ). 

Cottage, a small dwolliiig-housa, c.specially of 
labnnroi'S, v.arying greatly in size, appear, moe, and 
comfort. Since ISOO espucially, iniblic attention 
has been called to the dupkirable state of tlie 
cottages in many paits of (h'uat liritain, and the 
desire to secure their iminovenioiit baa led to the 
imblication of many ivorlca on Coltago Aiobitec- 
ture, iiichuliiig those of Birch ( 1872), Young (1872) 
IJiokncll (1877), Shand (1878), liruee (1880), ami 
Men'/.ieH ( 1880). 

CottbllS, or Ko-rrmrs, a town of Pinssia, in 
tho proviuoo of Braudonlmrg, situated on the 
Spireo, 71 miles SE. of_ BorUn by lail. It is an 
important railway junction and a busy moieanlile 
town, with mamifaetures of woollen cloth, carpets, 
liats, linen, jute, leather, and tobacco. Pop. (1875) 
22,042; (1885) 28,Q.19. 

Cotters. Keo CuiifL'niis. 

Cottili, SoPiUE (iido llistaud ), Freneb antliov- 
oss, bora at TonnoiiiB, in tho dopartmeut of 
Lot-ct-Garmiuc, in 1778, mavried at Hevonleen a 
Parisian banker, who left her a cliildle.s.s widow at 
twenty. For comfort she tni'ncd to lotlois, wrote 
versos and a lengthy history, and in llcUon won 
unfading laurels. She Imd already writloii Clain 
d'Alha (1799), Malvina (1800), Amilio AUmsjkld 
(J803), and Aluthildo (1805), when in 1800' slie 
wrote JHIisahcih, cut loti DxtlCs dn Aibirir,, a stoiy 
stamped with suoli real unsought pathos that it 
has been tuin.slated into most Europtnin laiignagea, 
Madame CoUin died 25th August 1807. 

Cottle, Jo.SEPH, hookfloller and author, born in 
1770, was well read in English literature when be 
slai'led business in Bristol in 1791 . 11 o took kindly 
to Coleridge and Beufhey, to whom bo was intro- 
duced by Itobci't Lovoll, and ofl'orod them each 80 
guineas for Ihoir poems ; and in addition 60 guineas 
for .Southey’s Juan ofArVy with If) guineas to Cole- 
ridge for every additional 100 lines of poetry lie 
might write. The iieoms thus amuiged for appeared 
in 1796. Cottle ahso beeamo rospouHiblu in a bust- 
ncs.s, and partly in apc'ouniari^, sense for Coleridge's 
Waivhman ; and an iiitrodiuitiou to Woi'dswortb led 
to ids publication of the afterwards famous Lyrical 
ISalkids (1798). Cottle 'svas intrusted with the 
delicate duty of liauditig over Do tjiuincuy’.s gener- 
ous donation of JC300 to Coleridgo, to wlioin ho also 
addressed some serious exjiostnlatioiis as to his 
indulgence in ojiiuin, which drou’ i' 0 ))lios from tho 
poet. Cottle’s injudicious and uumoreiful ux]ioaui '0 
of Coleridgo in his intorosling hut somotiuios 
inaconrato Early lieuollontions (1837) has boon 
condemuod. Ho wrote several volumes of verse; 
the foiii'lli edition of bis Malrern lUlh {XWi) cmi- 
tains several iiroso essays. IIo rotiroil from busi- 
ness in 1799, and died 7th Juno 1863. — Bis older 
brothoi', Amo,? Simon Cottlis (1708-]_S()0), edu- 
catod at Bristol and Cambriilgo, -wroLo various works, 
inoluding Irdaiidin Pociry (1797), which contains 
a pootieal addresa to him irom riontboy, 

. Cotton, an important vegetable fibre, exten- 
■sively cultivated in various parts of the globe 
witlnn the 35tli parallels of latitude. 

( 1 ) Botaiiioal mal Commercial Olnssificaiims . — 

Cotton is the produce of nil the species of the 
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geimh Gossypium, ivliioli belongs to tlie njitiual 
order Malvapeje, and is thus allied to Mallow, 
Hollyhock, Hibiscus, &c., the general resemblance 
to which is very apparent both in the foliage arrcl 
flowers. The specie.s are partly shrubs, partly 
herbaceous, and either pereirrrial or anrriial ; they 
are natives of the tropreal parts of A,sia, Africa, 
arrd Arrrerica, but their cirltivatiorr has extended 
far into the temperate zones. They all have leave.s 
with three to five lobes, which in a very young 
state are often sprinkled with hlack points, and 
rather large flowers, which are rno.stly yellow, bnt 
sometimes in whole or in part purple ; the flowers 
very sooir fall off; tlrey grow singly fronr the axils 
of the leaves, and are surroirnded" at the base by 
three large, heart-shaped, cut or toothed, involucral 
leaves or bracts, partially growing together as one. 
The fruit is a 3-5-oelled capsule, sjiringing operr 
wherr ripe by 3-5 valve.s, arret contaiirirrg nntnerons 
seeds enveloped in cotton, which is generally white, 
but sornelimes yellow, and issues elastically from 
the capsule after it Iras hni-st open. The fibres 
are long oylindrico -.spiral tubes of from -jigth to 
of an inch irr breadth, wlriclr when platted 
adhere firmly together. The wool is also very sus- 
ceptible of dyeing. Tiro ligrrre .shows the manner irr 
which the cottoir escapes from the cap.sule. Sonre 
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of the kinds have the flowers larger in proportion, 
and the leaves divided into nrore nrrrnerons and 
much deeper and narrower lolres, hut the geireral 
appearance of all is very sinrilar. 

Hifferonce of ojrirriotr exists arrroug botanists as 
to tire mtrnher of distinct species, and there are 
very many varieties in cultivation, the number 
of wbioh, througb climatic irrlluencos and other 
causes, is coirtinnally increasing ; hut there are 
certain leading peculiarities on account of which 
soirre botanists and planters reduce all, at least 
of tlie cultivated kinds, to four primary species — 
viz. (1) Gossypium Barbadense; (3) G. horiaemm 
or indioum ; (3) G, ptBriiviammi ; and (4) Q. 
arhorBwn. The pi'oduce of the fiist species is 
the most valuable. The beautiful long-stapled 
(li to 2|- indies) silky wool known as ‘ Sea Island’ 
is "a variety, and is' grown exclusively upon the 
islands and a portion of tiie mainland of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida; the saline ingredients 
of the soil and atmosphore being indispensable 
elements of the gi-owth. Tlie plant, 6 to 12 feet 


in Iieiglit, hears a yellow flower, and the seeds 
are small, black, and quite .smooth, and the wool 
is easily separated theiefrom ; hut wlien sown 
far inland, away fiom the saline influences of the 
coast, the seeds increase in size, and become 
covered with inmuiiei able short h.airB. A large per- 
centage of the Clops laised in Alabama, Louisi.aiia, 
Mississippi, Texas, &c., are also varieties of this 
species, tliough, owing to climatic influences, the 
plant is smaller (4 to 6 feet in height), and the 
wool is shorter in staple {J to li inch), and le.ss 
easily separated from the seeds than Sea Island. 
In _]8SS the coniinercial value of the latter kind 
varied from lOd. to 21d. per Ih., lare speoiiiiens 
soinctinic.s lealising 2s. 6d. to 3s. per lb. Tlie 
better desciiptions of Egyptian cotton belong to 
G. Barbadense, and hiing 9d. to ISd. per Ih. in 
the Liverpool market (staple 1 to l-J inch). The 
short-staple varietie.s, known as New Orleans, 
Mobile, Uplands, &e., sell at from 4d. to 7d., 
exti a qualities sometimes 1)1 inging 9d. to lOd. per 
lb. G. herbacetim is found in India, China, Africa, 
&e. The piincipal commercial varieties are those 
known as Smnt, Madras, Bengal, i&c. It is a 
small shrubby plant (2 to 4 feet high), heais a 
yellow flower, the seeds are covered with short 
OTayish down, and the staple produced, though not 
long to 1 inch), is very line. Its piice varies 
from 3d. to 51d. per Ih. The cotton known as 
nankeen is thought to belong to this species. 
G. herbaceum can he piolltably cultivated in colder 
countries than any other species of cotton-plant. 
The third species ( Q. poriivianiim) is a native of 
South Amenca, and the ‘ green seed ’ cotton of the 
United States appears to he a vaiiety. Tlie stem 
reaches 10 to 15 feet in height, the flowers are 
yelloWj and the capsules contain eight or ten hlaok 
seeds firmly attached together in a cone-like mass. 
The wool is long (1 to 1? inch) and strong-stapled, 
and in value stands next in order to Sea Islancl and 
Egvjffian. Pernambuco, Maraiihani, Bahia, Maceio, 
and Peruvian are varieties which sell in Liverpool 
at from 5^(1. to (I'd. ; extra qualities of Peruvian 
briim BJd. to 8d., and Sea Island Peruvian is 
wortli 9Jd. to 12d. per lb, G. arbormm is found in 
India, China, i&c., and, as its name iiiinorts, is a 
large tree-like plant. It heare a red flower, and 
produces a line yellowish-white wool. Varieties of 
It have been long cultivated in the United States, 
and with the requisite soil and climate, are said 
to pioduco a wool somewhat resembling Sea 
Ishand. 

The finer klnd.s of yarn are spun from Sea Island 
and long-stapled Eg'jqitian, and from them are 
fabricated our muslins, laces, &o. From Biaziland 
the better olasse.s of short-stapled American come 
our cainhiics, calicoes, shirtings, sheetings, &o., 
and fioni the inferior qualities of American and 
Surat are spun the coarse yarns required for fustians 
and other heavy fabrics. Yorkshire broadcloths 
aro sometimes half cotton. Fioni warps of cotton, 
and rvefts of wool or wmi-sted, aie formed varieties 
of Oi'leans oloth.s, Cohurgs, mousselines de iaine, 
&c. There are also fabrics composed of silk and 
cotton, linen and cotton, alpaca and cotton, &c. 

(2) Cultivation . — The plant is a very delicate 
organism, and requires a peculiar soil and climate 
for its due development. The method of cultivation 
is much tlie same in the various countries where the 
fibre is gi'Civn ; hut the most perfect system is that 
which obtains in the United States of America. 
Although the plant is not, strictly speaking, an 
annual, it is found more iirofltahle to destroy the 
slmib, after the crop is gatheied, and sow new seed 
every year. The preparation of the land takes 
place during the winter months. After the ground 
has been thoroughly ploughed, and as soon as all 
symptoms of frost have disappeared, the soil is laid 
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off into rows vavying in 'wicltli fioin 3 to 4 feet, 
according to the hitnation and quality of tiro soil. 
The seed is then sown along the ceiitie of the beds 
in a straight furrow made with a small ulougli or 
opener ; but in some plantation.^ the seed l.s sown 
in boles from 12 to 18 inches apart. The sowing 
commences in Mavcli, and geneially continues 
through April ; but sometimes, owing to late spring 
frosts, the plairting is prolonged to May. ^ The yoniig 
sboot appears above groirnd in about eight to ten 
days, and is then and sribBcmrently wcodi'd and 
thinned. Blooming take.s place about the be- 
ginning of June — in early seasoirs, towanls the 
latter end of May; tire average date is alront 
Juno 5. Tor ploiigliiiig, the planter requires 
jnst sufficient ram to give the soil a moist arid 
spongy texture. During the early stage.s of its 
growth, the crop ilourislies host with a warm steamy 
sort of wcatlier, with an occasional sliower until 
blooming ; too much rain being productive of weeds 
and wood at the expunse of rroo], rvliilst a .sovero 
drought produces a stunted plant, foiced into too 
early maturity, and rcsnlling in a small and light- 
stapled crop, A great deal, however, deiicnds upiin 
the position of the plantation ; laiula aituated in 
hilly or upland districts ohvhmaly lequiiiiig inoro 
inoisture tliiiii those Iving in the plains and river- 
boUonra. Front the date of hloomiug to the close 
of the picking seiason, warm dry weather is essential. 
Picking generally ooinuioncoa in August, oreasimi- 
ally in July, ami continues until the oceimencc of 
frost — about the end of Octolior or beginning of 
Noveuibsr — puts a stop to the furthor growj.Ti_ of 
the plant. Ucoasionally, in the absence of a killing 
frost, picking extends to December or January, and 
even into February, but the cotton i.s inferior in 
grade and quality, All tho available hands of the 
plantation, young and old, are called into full 
emnloyinoiit during the harvest. The cotton is 
gathered into baskets or bags .suspended from tlie 
slioukleis of the piokers, and when the cron has 
boon socurod, it is spiead out and dried, and then 
separated from tlio seeds. 

The latter process was formerly ])orformcd by 
han(l— a tedious operation, by wliioh one liainl 
could clean only a pound or so a day ; bat .since 
tho iuvonlinn of tho saw-gin by Eli Whitney in 
17113, the prnceSB of cleaning has been both rapid 
and elFeoUiid. This luachiuu is coinposcd or a 
lioppor, having one side fovuicd of Btrong parallel 
wires placed so close together as to cxolnile tho 
passage of the seeds from within. Tho wool is 
dragged through tho apertures by moans of circular 
saws attached to a large roller, and _ imulc to 
revolve between the wires, tlio seeds sinking to 
the bottom of tho liopjier. This process is adopted 
only ill oleaiiing the sliort-.slaiiled variolie.s of 
American cotton, the wool of ndiioh adheres so 
nrnily to the seeds as to require a considerable 
amount of force to separate them. Tlie Bell Island 
variety is cleaned by being passed tlirongb two 
small rollers wliioli revolve in opposite diicctions, 
and easily throw off the hard smootli Heeds. In 
India, though the saw and other inachino-giii.s have 
boon introdaoed in some districts (notably tbo 
Macartliy-gin in Broach, and the saw-gin in 
Dliavwav), the tvool is mostly oleanud by ineana of 
the piimitiva roller. Prior to the American war 
the roller-gin was in exclusive use in Egypt and 
tho Brazils, hut tho cotton famine led to the in- 
vention of the Maoaithy-gin (which in princiiilo is 
an improved rollev-gin), and to its introduction 
into Egypt, and to the adoption of tho saw -gin by 
the planters of Brazil ; tbo offoot in botli ca.ses being 
a considerable extension of the oultnre. I'lio cotton 
cleaned by the roller-gin, being uiiiiijnred thereby in 
staple, realises the better price; but the deterioration 
caused by the saw-gin is compensated for by the 


greatly increased (piantity cleaned ; the latter turn- 
ing out four or live times as imicli wool as the 
former in an equal apace of time. 

In India, tlirongbout the greater portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, the Noitli-wcst Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and the Berars, sowing generally 
takes place between the middle of June and the 
middle of July, hut in Dharwar and other soulhcin 
districts of Bombay, and in the Madra.s Pieshlency, 
not until August or Seplemhor— in some places 
later still. In tlie liist-uanieil districts picking 
coimnences in Novemhci, Imt in some portions not 
until Jaiinavy or February, and in Aladias not 
until Mareli or A))iil. Tim extension of the mil- 
way .sy.stein IningH cotton which formerly went to 
otlier ports to Bombay (q.v.), and 80 per cent, of 
tlie total expoit from India is now from tliat 
port, while tlie Imlk of the Nbipments Lakes place 
111 tlio liist si.x months of tho year. In 
sowing coinmenccs in h'laich or April, and piolang 
in Octolior— contiuning until January. Tho busiest 
c.viiort moiitli.H are Noi’cmber to February. In 
Brasil planting takes place as early a.s January or 
as late a.s IMny, accoidiug to district, and picking 
six moiitliH later. Tlio cliief shipping inontli.s aie 
October to May. 

(3) 1‘rodiirtion and Biijinhntion , — The oldest 
cotton-producing country is India, in which emphe 
the plant has been giown and manufaotmed from 
time iuiiueiuorial. T'he lirst notice ol it in con- 
ncotiou witli China dates no further hack than the 
11 th century, hut it is oxcoediiigly probable that 
the plant was cullivated there long prior to that 
iicriod, ns cotton fahiics wove known in China 
liefore tlio Christian era. Early mention is made 
of it in tlio annals of Egypt, and it is believed to 
have a high antiquity in all parts of Afiioa. It 
has for many ccnluiios been jiniduccd in Asia 
Minor, in several of tlio Mcditorriuiean islands, 
in Greece, and Bontlioni Italy. In the westoni 
world, it wiiH foniul by Columbus in tho West 
Indies, and in Moxico and Bontli America by his 
immodittto snceossors, but was not so extensively 
cultivated as in tho East; though during tho past 
Inilf-cimtnry the ciiHuro tbero has ont.strinped, 
both in (jnaiiiity and qnniily, tho prodiuio of the 
Old World. Down In tho connnoiioonient of the 
19th century tho cotiton (‘(msumei'S of Europe 
were deiiendent upon the East and West Indies 
and the l,uvant lor their raw material ; hut the 
inventive guiiins, sujiciiov favndug, and greater 
onoTgy of the planters of tho soutliuvn states of 
America had, prior to tho civil wav, almost secured 
the moniqioly of supplying the mannfaotuvcB of 
Great Britain and tho European continent with 
this valuable Jlbro. The following table gives at n 
glance the movements for a ociilury back. The 
Jigurcs roprosont the annual imporhs into Great 
Britain from the chief sources of supjily, in bales 
of tho uniform weight of 400 lb, cacb, in quin- 
quennial averages, except that tho last eolnmn is 
based on the average ini]K)rts for two years only : 



1780-00. 

ISlO-'iO. 

1840-C0. 

1870-80. 

1880-87. 

DiillHli Wtisii... 

40,000 

23,800 

1,010 

1,070 

oeo 

ftriHlilormiiettn, 

111,000 

1,080 

!)1,310 

402,10(1 

480,000 

Brai-il 

.. D,000 

fi0,7(l0 

n7,B00 

85,880 

120,040 

Knsl. IibUi‘8 . , 

. . rifto 

ft8,7i0 

inn, 1-10 

nio.ano 

001,710 

Unllea SUvtcH.. 

.. 100 



2 ,BBn,nro 

3,18(1,7(10 

SuiKll lC8. 

.. 

10,070 

12,970 

01,710 

82,810 

TfJtfll 

..08,U00 

aci.cBO 

1,BS7,1I20 

3,010,770 

4,888,100 


At tho oloso of the 18th 001111117 tho British West 
Indies supplied 70 per cent, of tho cotton imported 
into Great Britain, but owing_ to tho competition 
ooeasioned by the rapid oxjiansion of the culture in 
tlie southern states of the American Union, the im- 
ports gradually decreased ; tho iilantei's lliiding it 
more profitable to employ their labour and capital 
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in the production of sugar and other articles. In 
the thirty yeais ended 1820, the quantity fell off 
nearly 50 per cent., wliile the proportion of "West 
Indian in the total iniports from all countries fell 
from 70 per cent, down to harely 7 per cent. Thirty 
years later it was only about one-tentlr of 1 per cent. 
During the American war there was an increase to 
about 10,000 hales. After the close of the Avar the 
import fell rapidly aAvay. In 1870 it AA’aa about 
8000 bales ; in 1886, only 150 halos ; in 1887, 1160 
bales. 

After the West Indies, the chief sources of .supply 
a century ago rvere the countries bordering oir the 
Mediterranean— Minor, Cyprus, &c. The 
large increase in the imports from the Mediter- 
ranean since 1820 is due to the development of the 
cotton industry in Egypt. The cotton-plant has 
been in existence in Egypt from time immemorial, 
hut the cotton kuuAvn as Egyptian is the product 
of au exotic plant introduced by the French about 
the begdiirting of the present century from the Isle 
de Bourhuii, into wliiclr it had been introduced from 
Bavhadues. M. Junielle, a French mechanician, 
saAV the plant in a garden at Cairo in 1821, and at 
his suggestion Meheniet Ali gave instructions that 
as nruclr seed as could he nhtarned .shoitld he planted 
in LoAVer Egypt. The first crop produced about 
1000 cantars of 93 Ih. rret, and Avrth the seed from 
this about 35,000 cantars Avere raised in the 
strcceedirtg season (1822-23), say about 8000 bales 
of 400 lb. Iir 1824-25 the ei'op reached 228,000 
cantars, or 53,000 halos of 400 lb. During the 
subsequent ten years the culture aa'US nrorc or less 
interrupted, orviiig to political disturbances, and at 
times seiioasly reduced in consequence of the Avith- 
draAval of a large niuuher of labourers to carry on 
the Avars of the Pasha in the Soudan, Syria, &c. 
From 1867 to 1879-80, Avith occasional fluctuations 
OAving to unfaAmnrable seasons, there was a gradual 
increase, until the total reached 3, 168,000 cantars, 
since Avlriolr but little progress lias been made, 
partly in consequence of the fall in prices, and 
partly OArflug to tire sloAver increase in tire demand 
for long-stapled cotton, compared Avitli that of the 
shorter stapled growth of America. In 1884-85 
(a good year) the area planted aa'us 912,000 English 
acres, and the product 335,000,000 Hr. ; in 1887-88 (a 
poor year) 1,060,000 acres produced 282,700,000 Ih. 

There are .several varieties of cotton produced, 
hut they are all from one species. Out of a 
total crop of 3,000,000 cantars, about 2,500,000 
conaLst of Asimormi and similar varieties. The 
staple is good and the colour broAvn. About 100,000 
cantai.s consist of Gallini, wliiclr is long and silky 
ill sta])le, and compotes Avitli Sea Island. The 
remaining 400,000 cantars Avill consist of Avhite 
cotton similar in staple to the broAvn, and not 
unlike extra-stapled Orleans. Gallini AA'as (1888) 
quoted 8|d. to lid. per lb., broAvn 3Jd. to 8d. per 
lb., and Avliite 5Jd. to 7d. irer lb. ; against lUd. to 
21(1. per lb. for Sea Islancl, and 4jd. to Gd. for the 
cuiTent grades of Orleans. 

Ill 1860 the total import of cotton into Etu'ope 
from Turkey and other Meiliterranean countries, 
except Egypt, Avas only 21,000 bales of 400 lb. In 
1865 it rose to 239,000 bales, fell to 129,000 in 1867, 
and rose to 207,000 in 1869. Since 1880 it has 
fliiotuated betAveeii 24,000 and 60,000 bales of 400 
lb. During the lieiglit of the cotton famine (1863- 
65), Italy and Greece qrrocliioecl 100,000 to 120,000 
bales of 400 lb., a large part of Avhioh is included in 
the imports of these years, hut they do not noAV 
produce more than 10,000 bales. 

The first import from Brazil arrived in 1781. 
In the live years 1786-90 the receipts averaged 
6000 bales of 400 lb. In thirty years they Aveie 
increased tenfold ; hut Avitli a plentiful supply from 
the United States there was little further progress 


during the thirty years ended 1850. The cotton 
famine led to an extensive expansion in pioductlon. 
In 1879 there had been a reduction to 47,000 hales ; 
but by 1887 there Avas a recovery to 207,000 hales. 
Fiom other places in Central and South America 
the imports into Great Britain in the five yeais 
(1883-87) from Peru ttnetuated from 3,050,000 to 
7,411,0001b.; from Chili, 284,000 to 1,560,000 Ih.; 
from Venezuela and other portions of South 
America, 310,000 to 1,549,000 lb. Mexico uses 
about 180,000 bales of 400 lb., of Avliich 130,000 
bales are home-grown, and 50,000 imported from 
the United States (44,000 bales of 456 lb.). 

In their search for the increased supply of cotton 
i-enuisite to meet the Avants of the rapidly gi-oAving 
imlusti'y of a hundred yeais ago, the spiimeus of 
Lancashire naturally directed their eyes toAVai'ds 
India, Avhere the plant had been cultivated and the 
nianufactiire carried on from time immemorial ; 
and at their suggestion the East India Company 
imported a sinair parcel in 1789 — about 5000 Ih., 
AA'hich Avas folloAveil by about 400,000 lb. in 1790. 
The venture, liOAvever, Avas not satisfactory, and in 
1791 the airival.s fell to about 3000 lb. , and in 1792 to 
iiotliing. But bigh prices brought reneAved supplies, 
and in 1880 the imports reached 6,630,000 Ih., or 
about 16,000 hales of 400 lb. In 1790 We.st India 
cotton Avas .selling at 12d. to 21d. per lb., but in 
1798 tlie quotation ranged from 25cl. to40d. per lb., 
in Avliich year American Avas quoted at 22d. to 45d. 
per 11). Thence to the end of the Napoleonic Avar.s 
there Aveie very Avide lluotnations (see next page). 
These vaiiations in prices led tooonsideiahletlucLu- 
ations in the imports of cotton from India, Init the 
general tendency Avas in the direction of increased 
figures; the arrivals in 1808-10 averaged 25,000 
bales of 400 lb. per annum ; in 1816-20 they rose to 
nearly 94,000 bales, but in 1826-30 fell to 55,000 
bales. Tlie large import betAveen 1816 and 1820 be- 
came so unsaleable that 10,000 bales (Beiigals) Avere 
shipped fi'oni London to China ! Since 1830 the 
imports have been large or small, according to the 
outturn of the crops in the United States. This 
AA'as especially the case prior to the American Avar, 
but tlie impetus given to the industry by the 
cotton famine iiicideiital to that event, led to such 
greatly improved methods of ginning and handling 
the crop, tliat the supply from India is no longer 
merely supplementary to that from America. The 
quality is greatly superior to the imports of a 
quarter of a century ago, and of recent years the 
consumption in Europe has averaged 1,500,000 
bales, against only 500,000 in 1860, and only about 

200.000 111 1850. The total crop of India is about 

2.600.000 hales of 400 lb., of Avliicli 1,000,000 hales 
are consumed in India, and 1,600,000 hales exported. 
Considerable clmngc.s have taken place in the 
distribution of the crop during the past quarter of a 
century. Prior to the opening of the Suez Canal 
(NoA'ember 1869), the hulk of the cotton received 
into Europe from India came in the first place to 
England. Half the imports Avere also spun in 
Great Britain ; hut since the opening of the canal, 
continental spinners have taken the bulk of their 
requirement, s direct, Avhile the quantity consumed 
in England is only about one-sixtli of the total 
consuniptiou of Europe. These changes aie set 
forth in the folloAA’ing account of the imports into 
Europe, and the deliveries for consumption in the 
years named in lOOO’s of hales as imported (360 lb. 
to 393 lb.): 


Impout— dhect. CoNsuatPTioN. 


Great Brltoiu. Contiueut. 

Total. 

Great Britain 

Continent. 

Total. 

ISGl USO 

18 

909 

348 

428 

770 

1863 1452 

103 

1645 

801 

859 

1660 

1872 1288 

403 

1696 

687 

042 

1620 

1882 1052 

721 

1773 

465 

1183 

1608 

1SS7 668 

QZi 

1602 

259 

1268 

1627 


The variations in the two totals arise from vavia- 
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tions in the stocks cat the end of tlie year. The 
consumiDtion in India in 18S7 ahont 1,000,000 
hales, including about 700,000 to 7d0,0QQ used by 
mills containing macliiiiery imported from England, 
and built and worked as in Lcancashire. 

The fust import of cotton from the United States 
took place in 178-1:, and consisted of eight bags 
weighing ahont 1200 lb. Occasional small ship- 
ments liad l)een recei^’ed from the American colonies 
prior to thi.s date, but they con.sisted chiefly of 
West Indian produce transUipned, and aa the 
colonie.s were now independent, the eight bag.s just 
mentioned wore dot.ained by one of the customs’ 
officials, on the ground that as West Indian pro- 
duce it was a breach of the then existing naviga- 
tion Iaw.s to import them in a foreir/it vessel. But 
the parcel was liherated on proof being forthcoming 
that the cotton was really the iiroduce of the 
United States. In 1791 about 189,000 Ih. wore 
exported, but in 1792 only 138,000 11). In 1793 Eli 
AVhitiiey invented tlie .saw-giii, and the cultivation 
of the plant inoreca.seLl so rapidly that the exports 
hounded from less than 500,000 lb. in 1793 to over 
9,000,000 lb. in 179.7, to more than 9,000,000 in 
1708, and to 20,000,000 Ih. in 1801, or in eight years 
from about 1200 halofl of 400 lb. to 50,000 bales. 
What has since taken i)lacc Is sliowu at a glance in 
tlie following table, whicli give.s the crops of the 
various states, tlio total ipiantity exported, and tlie 
balance loft for eunsnmpfcion and stock in v, aliens 
yoais from 1800 to 1887, in IQOO's of halo.s of the 
nnifoi'iii weight of 400 lb, j 



ISOO 

iflao. 

]aii. 

mo. 

1870. 

JBftO. 

1887. 

Virginia 

13 

20 

26 

66 

3 

06 

67 

TimnoBsee 

3 

4C 

09 

207 

182 

372 

m 

Noith Cnrulnm.. 

10 

20 

180 

lU) 

lif) 

438 

400 

8oiith Caiiiliim,. 

40 

110 

151 

;i63 

*224 

687 

677 

Gomgia 

25 

tuo 

4Q8 

702 

474 

010 

006 

Alfibainn,..,..,, 


50 

203 

900 

429 

7S7 

873 

MisalsHDin 


26 

•iS3 

1203 

m 

1033 

1080 

LoiiiHifiim 


2C 

8S1 

778 

351 

671 

623 

I'ldi'iiiii 



80 

(16 

40 

(J2 

03 

Arknnisas 



16 

3(17 

24H 

6S4 

701 

Texas,.,.. 




l.'ll 

361 

oor, 

1703 

ToUlcroii.. ,, 

00 

.100 

1093 

5887 

3012 

(1470 

7426 

Exportoil 

DO 

020 

10D3 

4411) 

2010 

4550 

6130 

Consuiued 

40 

80 

3i0 

008 

OOfl 

1020 

2206 


The Virginian ligiires for 1880 and 1887 include 
some cotton raised in Missouri. Alabama wa.s 
admitted into tlie Union in 1819, Miasissiiipi in 
1817, Louisiana in 1811 (purchased from Franco in 
1803), Floiida in 1845 (coded by Rpain in 1819), 
Arkansas in 1836, and Texas in l,84f). Tho reduced 
crop of 1870 shows the extent to which the agri- 
cultural iudubiry of the South had been thrown 
hack by the war of 1861-65. Even in 1887 the crops 
of several of the states wore still below tlio.so of 
1860, in coii.sequoiioe of the transference of labour 
farther west to Texas and Arkansas. Of the total 
increase of 1,083,000 in 1880 over 1860, 791,000 
belonged to these two state, s, which also figure for 
1,756,000 bale,s out of tho 2,038,000 iiicroa.se in 1887 
over 1880. 

A,s the crops increased prices declined, especially 
aa the cost of production was gradually rodncocl 
by improved methods of cultivation and cleaning. 
The cost to conBunious in Europe was also diiniu- 
islied by cheapened freights and eariiage, and by 
other economies hronght about by the competition 
amongst the various middleiiien who had the 
handling of tho crop from the plantations to tlie 
spindles. At the opening of tho century the aver- 
age price of middling Ainoricati was about ISd. 
per lb. In 1803 it fell to 12d., but in 1814 it .stood 
at 30d,, and during the year was as high as ,36d., 
owing to the partial cessation of imports caused by 


the war. Thence (lyitli llnctuatioiis) the tendeiiov 
downwards niitil 1829, in which year the aver- 
age was only 5.Jd. Fioduotinn had outrun con- 
sumption, and tlie slock of Aiiioiicaii cotton in 
Gieat Britain at tho end of 1827 w.as 0 ([iial to tliiitv- 
uight weeks’ requiiements. The low prices letarded 
production and stiiiiiilated consumption, and hv 
1835 the stock of American was reduced to only 
ten weeks’ rcrjiiiremciils, while the average piic'e 
advanced to lOJd. per lb. Uuiiiig tlm .subse. 
(jueiit ten ycais, prediicfcion again overtook oon- 
sniiiption, and in 1845 the stock of Amoiicaii in 
England was equal to Ihiity-tliieo week.s’ leqnire- 
nioiits, while tho avoiago price was only 4id., after 
having in tlio course of the year toiicliud 3Jd. per 
11). Tlie.se ))iicuB woie repeated in 18.18 owing^to 
disturbed politic.^. In 18.10 tlieiu was a lehomid to 
7d., hut thenoo to 1852 a fall to .T^jd., owing to 
increased crops. Tlioiiec to I860 the aveiage price 
Ihictiiated between fijjd. and 7id., ending in 
The war hotweeii Ninth and .Smith cut oil supplies', 
and prices rapidly advanced, until in 1864 the 
average roaehed 27.id., while as liigh as 3Ud. had 
been touched in the eoiii'Ho of tho year. In 1865 , 
with peace, tho average fell to IDil., and it was 
tlioiight that valnes would rapidly decline to tho 
ante-war level. But tho 'war, and tlio ahelitien of 
slavery inoidenlal to it, had Mithoriuighly disorgan- 
i.scd the imliislrial systcni of tlie Kmith, and so 
completely imporevished tho planters, that tho 
average price of 1860 (6.]d.) wa.s not limehcd until 
1876, while tho crop of 1860 (4,824,0(10 halos), 
though almost repeated in 1876 (4, 660, ()()() halos), 
was not actually exceeded until 1879 (.5,073,000 
bales). Between 1876 and 1879 the average ]irioe 
ranged from 6^[d, to 6, ",,11, iSiiieo tlien the tendency 
has been (lowinvardH. In 1886 it fell to 5Jcl., but 
in 1887 rose to Oid. The ilecliuo in prices which 
has taken iilnco within the past ten years has been 
duo mainly to reduced cost ol prodnetion, to dimiii- 
ihlied lami and oeean fieights, and to lessened 
intorniediato charges brought about by the elimina- 
tion of iiniiecessary niiddleimm, though part of 
the fall is, no doubt, trace, able to tho eurrency 
change.s, wliieh have aileetod ^'ahlos in general, 

Tho variations in the outturn of the crops wore 
due to climatie causes. In 1881-82 tho idaut sufl'ered 
from severe drought ; 1882-83 was a phenomenally 
perfect season ; 1883-85 -were drought seasons ; 
1885-87 were average soaHonsi 1887-88 was bettor 
than an average, hut not so good aa that of 1882-83, 
The 6,.514,()00 hales prodneed in 1886-87 weighed 
2,970,384,906 lb. not, equal to 7,425|()()0 bales of 
400 _lb., as given in tlm table above, containing 
particulars of tho ci'ops of each state separately. 

I’artieulars of the extent of land planted, and of 
tlie woiglit of cotton produced, aro given in the 
following table : 

Anil IMiintud, VuMiulw nt ruttfni. 




ToUil. 

I’ci iicic, 

1881-82 

10,711,000 

2,42-1, ‘150, 000 

llfi'O 

1882-S'J 

10,277,000 

3,210,320,000 

:07-6 

1883- 84 

10,778,000 

2,682,728,000 

153'9 

1881-86 

17,420,000 

2,550,710,000 

140 0 

1886-80 

18,370,000 

2,089,250,000 

102‘1 

1830-87 

18,092,000 

2,1)70,384,000 

Kill *4 

1887-88 

18,700,000 

3,192,735,000 

lOD’D 


The pi'oduetiou jiur acre rarie.s oonsiderably — from 
less than 100 lb. per aero in the jioorcst upland 
soils to 500 11). per acre in iho rich boltoin lands of 
the south-west. Tho average production per seasun, 
for the entire cotton-growing region, has for the 
past seven years ranged fronl 145 to 1974 H', per 
acre. The average for the seven seasons was 162 Ih., 
or about ono-tiiird of a hale. Tho crop of 1880-87 
Avas Avoi’th at tlio plantations about £51,800,000, 
according to tlie annual reiiort ol tlio Deimrtment 
of AgrienUure. 

The following is an account of tho imports of 
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cotton into all Europe [in bales of the uniform 
weight of 400 lb,) in and since 1860 : 
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4248 


1862 
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58 

20 
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0 

1439 

rj\ 

1S63 
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07 
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3G 

1179 

81 
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18G-t 
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183 

39 

1374 

230 

2035 

274 

1805 

522 

150 

540 

■239 

84 

1231 

Sd 

2860 

10 

1866 

1555 

222 

279 

161 

77 

1706 

16 

4015 

154 

1867 

1650 

220 

305 

126 

103 

1339 

1 

3806 

10} 

1S6S 

1946 

309 

355 

145 

85 

1470 


4316 

101 

1866 

1583 

281 

353 

207 

92 

1678 


4094 

12} 

1S70 

23+5 

217 

379 

130 

7i) 

1057 


4213 

915 

1871 

3401) 

281 

896 

119 
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1384 


6719 


1872 

2234 

377 

489 

13S 

121 

1520 


4835 

10, 

1873 
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1155 
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1374 
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93 

OS 

1317 


6409 
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83 
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1420 
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3401 
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741) 

89 

55 

1134 
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1877 
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37 
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51 

73 
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5318 
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1879 

4320 

47 

016 

31 

42 

S6S 


6933 

OtV 

laso 

4520 

78 
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24 

33 
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6312 

OH 

1881 

4315 

135 

726 

20 

33 

1093 


6843 
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1SS2 

4457 
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33 

32 

1677 


6967 
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1835 

4371 

09 
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65 

20 
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0} 

1886 

5025 

90 

709 

46 

80 

1300 


7212 

64 

1887 

6320 

208 

7S4 

41 

28 

1575 


7915 
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Of the total quantity of cotton impiovtecl into 
Europe in 1860, no Ic&s than 83 “9 per cent, came 
from the United States. For a nninher of yeaia it 
had averaged about 76 per cent. This virtual 
deperidenoe of a vast industiial system upon one 
sour os of supply for the raw material necessary to 
keep its labour and niaohinery fully employed, had 
long been regarded with considerable anxiety ; the 
more so as it was known that sooner or later a 
great _ crisis would, for a period of more or less 
duration, dislocate the agricultural industry of the 
South j but all attempts to escape from so undesir- 
able a state of things were frustrated by the one 
important fact that no other cotton-producing 
country had been able successfully to compete with 
Aiiipiica ill either quality or price. The war, by 
raising values to a fairiiiie level; led to a largely 
increased production of cotton in India, Egypt, 
South America, &o. ; but even after the conflict 
had lasted four years, scarcely half of the decrease 
in the imports from the South had been made up by 
increased receipts from all the world besides. The 
average import from America in the two years 
1860-61 was 3,500,000 bales of 400 lb., but in 
1864-05 only 381,000, showing a loss of 3,185,000 
bales. The average import from all other souices 
in 1860-61 was 976,000, and in 1864-60, 2,366,000, 
showing a gain of only 1,390,000 hales, or barely 
46 per cent, of tlie deiicit in the supply from the 
.States. After peace had been restored, and cotton- 
planting at the South had been re.sumed, prices 
i-apidly declined; but for ten years after the war 
they remained considerably above the rates enn-ont 
prior to 1861, and yet the import of cotton into 
Europe from coimtries other than America never 
exceeded 2,651,000 bales of 400 lb. (1872), while the 
annual average for the ten years ended 1875 was 
only 2,309,000 hales, against 2,366,000 in 1864^66. 
Between 1875 and 1880, with a fall to ante- war 
prices, the imports from countries other than the 
United States fell to an average of only 1,767,000 
hales, while tho.se from the South rose to 3,875,000 
bales, and in 1881 the receiqjts from America repre- 
sented 70 per cent of the total imports into Europe. 
In 1886 the proportion was 694 per cent., and in 
1887, 67 per cent. 

Prior to the American war, very exaggerated 
notions prevailed respecting the quantity of cotton 


produced in India : the cunent estimates being 

5.000. 000 to 6,000,000 bales of American weight 
(4501b.), while some com)nitation.s ran as high as 

10.000. 000 hales. But the fact that famine prices 
attracted to Europe only about a million and a 
quarter hales ]jei annum in the thiee yeais ended 
1865, proved that the crop was much smaller than 
had previously been calculated upon, and the 
investigations and inquiries made by the govern- 
ment in 1867-08 showed that the annual yield 
could not at any time have exceeded to 2^ 
million bales of 400 lb. The consumption of 
cotton good.s in India is about 21 lb. per bead per 
annum, or a total of 650,000,000 lli. for a population 
of 260,000,000. In the three yeais ended 1887, the 
weight of goods and yarn imported into India 
averaged 390,000,000 lb., of whicli about 70,000,000 
lb. were re-exported, leaving 320,000,000 lb. for 
consumption. The consumption of native-made 
goods would therefore be about 330,000,000 lb. 
This item, added to 90,000,000 lb. Indian yam and 
goods exjiorted, and 560,000,000 raw cotton ex- 
ported, gives a total of 970,000,000 lb. as the 
probable extent of the cotton crop in 1885-87. 
This calculation cannot be far astray inasinucli as 
the area under cotton did not exceed 14,000,000 
acies, which at 70 lb. per acre (the estimated 
average yield) give.s a total of 980,000,000 lb., 
or 2,450,000 balc.s of 400 lb. 

_ No cotton was received from China (except occa- 
sional small samples) until prices bad risen to 
about 2.S. per lb., and even this extravagant figure 
biought to Europe only 380,000 hales of 400 lb. dur- 
ing the four yeais of the famine, a pioof that the 
cotton crop of China is much smaller than even 
that of India. Assuming the cunsninption of 
cotton fabrics to be at the rate of 24 lb. pei head, 
and allowing for yarns, goods, and raw cotton 
imported, the crop cannot exceed 1,500,000 bales of 
400 lb. A similar calculation for Japan, Java, &o., 
gives a crop of 130,000 bales. 

Small imports of cotton are received every year 
from Africa, but they rarely exceed a few hundred 
bales. The plant is cultivated tbronghout the 
continent, and if the per capita consumption 
averages only half that in India and China, the 

200.000. 000 inliabitants will require 250,000,000 Ih. 
of cotton fabrics ; but as 100,000,000 11). of goods 
ore imported, the crop lenuiied would be only 

150.000. 000 lb., or 375,000 bales of 400 lb. 

The crops of tlie various countries and districts 
of the world in 1887 were, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, a.s follows (in hales of the uniform weight 
of 4001b,); 



Dales. 

Pei Cent. 

United Spates of America . . . , 

7,426,000 

55 81 

i^outh America, West Indies, 

&0 . 430,000 

3*24 

East Indies...,. 

2,600,000 

18 ‘79 

Ohina 

1,600,000 

11 '27 

Ja])an, &c. 

. .. 130,000 

0-08 

Tmlcey nud Persia . ...... , 

, . . 120,000 

0 90 

Asiatic Russia 

100,000 

0*75 

Egypt 

.... 713,000 

6*36 

Afilca (except Egypt) 

376,000 

2 82 

Italy and Greece 

10,000 

0*07 

Aus'tralin, Fiji, &o 

, . . 2,000 

0'02 

Total for the woild . . . . 

....18,305,000 

100-00 


It will be observed that the United States produce 
more than half the cotton grown in the world, 
although they only commenced the business about 
one hundred years since. 

(4) Conmmption. — Great Britain. — It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain with certainty the firet beginnings 
of the trade in Europe. It existed in Spain in the 
10th century, and no doubt quite as eariy in Italy 
and Greece. The first recorded import of cotton 
into England was in the 13tli century, and quite 
as early imports took place into France through 
Marseilles. The first mention of the industry in 
connection with Gennany, Holland, and Switzer- 
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land was in the 16th century, and in Eiisaia in tlie 
18th. Bnt until the close of the last century, the 
cotton used was either for candle wicks or for mix- 
ture with ilax or wool. The liist piece of British- 
made calico — i.e. a fahiio all cotton — was pioduceil 
in 1783. Prior to that date cotton-yaiii had been 
nseil for weft only, the Avarp being supplied by flax 
or Avool. Hargi cave’s ‘ spinning ■ j enny ’ (invented 
1764, patented 1770) could not produce a yarn 
strong and hard enough for warji ; hut this diffi- 
culty Avas ovorcome by ArlcAvright’s ‘ Avater-fraine ’ 
(spinning by rolleis), Inongld, out in 17(i!), and 
further improved in 1775. Ilargreave’s ‘ spinning- 
jenny’ AA'aa virtually suneiseded by CromptoiPs 
‘mnle’ (so called from the circnnistance that it 
comhined the principles of both Ilargreavc’s and 
ArkAvright’s inventions), patented in 1779. ItAvaa 
also called the ‘ninslin-Avheel,’ hecan.se it produced 
a liner and more uniform yarn than AA'a.s possible by 
either the ‘jenny’ or the ‘ AA'alor-framo.’ Uplo the 
date of Crompton’s invention, the progress of the 
industry liad been very sIoav ; the inpiort of cotton 
in that year being only about 6,000,000 Ih., against 
nearly 4,000,000 lb. in 1704, and nearly 3,000,000 
lb. in 1751. In 1786 ArlcAvright’s patents, Avhich 
comprised improvements connected Avitli carding, 
draAving, raving, and sphmiim, Avero throAA’n open, 
and the industry at oiicc advanced by leaps ami 
hounds — the impoit of cotton reacliiiig 18,000,000 
lb. in 1785, and 31,000,000 lb. in 1790, or 45,000 
halos of 400 lb., and 77,000 bales vospeotively. 
There Avas noAV a plethora of yarn, but this was 
overoomo by iinprovemeiils in Avoaviiig. Ur Cart- 
AVright invented the poAVor-loom in 1785, and added 
to its utility in 1787. The.so Avore the I'lrst impiove- 
ments since Kay’s ‘ ily-slmttlo ’ (1738) atAd ‘drop- 
box’ (1760). BetAA'een 1790 and 1797 tho cry Avas 
for more cotton ; prices advancing from a range of 
12d. to 22d. per lb. to one of 25il. to 40d. The 
0 pinnei'.s looked to India, but tho invention of tho 
‘saAV-gin ’ in 1793 lirought loliof fi'om Amcriea, and 
the import in 1800 loaohod 4(3,000,00011), In tlie 
meantime Boll had invented ‘ cylinder printing ’ 
(1783), Avliioh enabled one man and a hoy to do tho 
Avork of 100 men and 100 boy.s j and in tho samo 
year oxymuriatic acid Avas I'list applied to hloach- 
mg, Avheveby Avovk Avhich had previoAAsly taken up 
several months could iioAV be done in a feAv days. 
AVatt’s steam-engine Avas invented in 1709, im- 
proved in 1781, and lirst used in connection Avith 
coUon-spuAning and raanAifacturing in 1785. Va.st 
improvements have been made upon tho original 
inventions of ArlcAvright, Crompton, and Cart- 
Avright diAi'ing tho present contAAvy ; hAit tho iuA- 
provements in .spinning Avore for many years much 
more rapid than those in Aveaviug. 'I’lio ‘self-act- 
ing niAilo’ Avas broimht out by Messrs Sharp & 
Koherts in 1825, and further improved in 1830, 
about Avhich time, too, considerable improvements 
Avere made in the ‘ Avater-fiuine ; ’ bnt in tho last- 
named year there Avero still only about 80,000 
poAvcr-looms at AVork against about three times the 
number of liand-looms. In 1841, hoAvevor, Messrs 
KenAvorthy & Bullongh brought out a poAvor-loom, 
Avhieh, AAdiile reducing the labour of the weaver 
nearly one-half, produced a greater quantity, as 
well as an improved quality of cloth. Mtill furtlier 
impiroveraonts have since been made, all tending 
towards augmented OAittvArn and diniinisheil cost of 
production. Hargroave’s first ‘jenny’ contained 
only 8 spindles, hut tlie number Avas increased by 
degrees until it reached 120. At the opening of the 
present century the ‘mule’ contained aliout 200 
spindles ; it noAV contains from 1000 to 1200, while 
Avithin quite recent times the speed at Avliich the 
spindles nin has been inoroased from 7000 revolu- 
tions per minute to 10,000 revoliiticns. Fifty years 
since the speed of the loom varied from 90 to 112 


picks (IhiOAVs of tho shuttle) a minute; noiv it 
ranges from 180 to 200 picks a minute, and in some 
in.stancos still more. At the Oldham Exhibition 
thoie was shoivn a light calico loom capable of 
running as higli as 400 jiicks per minute. 

The lea)ling economical results of the inventions 
of a century ago, and of the siih.soquent improve- 
ments arc hrieJly set fortli in the folloAA'ing table 
wliich gives tho Avelgiit of cotton con.snnied in 
Gieat Britain, tho ivcight of yarn, and the quan- 
tity of piece-goods exported in millions of Ihs 
and yards, and the value of all kinds of cotton pro- 
diicis exported in various years, commencing ivith 
1779, the year in Avhich Crompton’s ‘nmle’ 
brought out, folloAved by 1785, the year in Avhicli 
ArkAvriglil’s patents Avoie throivn open. Figure.s 
in millions of lbs., yards, and £’s : 
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1800 

fi2 
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r»'8 

1820 

120 

lu 

28 

20) 

8D1 

125 

Ifl'G 

1810 

•150 

0 

118 

I'lii 

700 


24*0 

1800 

1081 

01 

10’/ 

12 

2770 

62-0 

1880 

18711 


21G 

1.11 

105 

‘1’17 1 


7G'6 

1887 

M87 


2f)2 

■lOOi 

70'0 


Tho couipleto pavticiihu's from 1779 to 1800 are not 
ol)tainal)lo. The avorago price of cotton is for West 
Indian from 1779 to MOO; hut for 1800 and .since 
it is for middling Amorican. Tho value of goods, 
&c. exported fi’om 1779 to 1800 is tho ‘ official ’ value ; 
since tl)on, tlio roal or declared value. Tho aver- 
age prices of yarn and 'oxids exported are those of 
tho Boaid of T’rado. The ell'eot of tho continued 
iinprovoments in maohinoi'y is shoAVii still more 
sti-lkingly in tho folloAving Htatemont of the cost 
at varimiH dates of prodnesing yarn of forty lianks 
to tlie iionml. Tho lirst line of ligures ropresont 
tho selling-price of the yarn, tho second tlie cost 
of tho Colton used (18 os. in AA'eight), and the third 
tho halanco left for hihonr and capital ; 



1770. 

17SJ. 

1700. 

1812. 

1830. 

1800, 

1887. 


4. a. 


(I. d. 

A. J, 

a, (/ 

«. d 

t il 

ri'ico 

...10 0 

10 11 

7 (i 

2 0 

1 24 

0 lU 

0 l)» 

Cotton 

. . . 2 0 

‘i 0 

8 <l 

1 0 

0 71 

0 a| 

0 04 

Tjabouv, &c . . 

...11 0 

8 11 

4 2 

1 0 

0 0} 

0 ii 

0 3 


Tho cost of Avoaving has also boon vastly reduced. 
A apocios of calico selling at 6s. per yard toAvards 
the close of the last ccntAiry can noAV bo had for 
as many ponce I The decline in the price of calico 
since 1815 is greater in proportion than the fall 
in the price of yam : 40’s yarn, for instaucCj is only 
Avorth about ono-third tho price current in 1812, 
but calico Ls not Avorth more than one-sixth or one- 
scvcAith. 

Tho rapid increase in oon.sumption betAVCon 1785 
and 1790 was due to tho spread of Crompton’s and 
ArlcAvright'a inventions. Tlio gi-eat inoroaso in 
tho vohimo of trade, and tho material decliiio in 
the ])rico.s of yarn and picco-goods, lietAVoen 1820 
and 1840, Avns OAving chioJly to tho invention of 
tho ‘solf-aoting niAilo.’ 'Tho still moro important 
flevolopmeiits hetAvoen 1840 and 1800 AVore due 
oliielly to tho imiirovements in tho poAver-loom, hut 
in a groat measure also to tho opening up of tho 
trade Avifch China. Tho progress made in tho 
export branch of tho industry is shoAvn more fully 
in tho folloAving account of tho shipmonts of piece- 
goods and yarn from Britain to the lending dislricts 
of the Avorld at various periods from 1820 ouAvards, 
in millions of yards and lbs. ; 
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PlLUt-GOODS. 

1820. 

1810. 

ISGO. 

1880. 

1887 

Eiiinpc (excppt Tuikey). 

jii. 

jds 

ydn 

>ds 

yds 

127*7 

200 4 

200 6 

365*1 

147*2 

Turkey. Esvpt, and Alnca 

9 6 

74 6 

357 8 

6SS*G 

673 4 

AniGiiua (except U.S.) .. . 

00 0 

278 6 

6271 

6516 

&4G4 

United States 

23 3 

321 

226 8 

77 9 

14*0 

British Eaet Indies ) 

-. 1 r, 

( 145*1 

825*1 

1813 1 

1973-1 

China, Japan, Java, &c... ) 

.11 - 

1 200 

3*24 2 

632 0 

763*0 

All other ‘Countries 

19 7 

20*0 

214*7 

Sb7’7 

256*7 

Total yards 

250 0 

790*6 

2G76 2 

4400 3 

4004*1 

Yarn. 







lb 

Jl) 

lb 

11) 

ll> 

Europe (except Turkey). . 

22 0 

91*0 

IIGO 

95*1 

120*8 

Turkey 

0 6 

a *3 

10 0 

12*1 

21*4 

Bntish East Indies 


16*1 

30*7 

471 

35*3 

China, Japan, Java, &c. . . 


1*8 

88 

40*4 

51*5 

All other Countiies . . . . 

0*5 

fi 4 

22 2 

li*7 

10 0 

Total lb 

23 0 

118*5 

197 3 

216 7 

2SL0 


Continental Europe the principal outlet foi 
both goods and yarn in 1820, and is so still in 
respect of yarn. Next followed America. Theie 
was a considerable increase in the exports to boUi 
districts between 1820 and 1840, but between 1840 
and 1860 the business with the Continent was 
almost stationary, owing to the large incicase in 
domestic cotton industries of the various conntries. 
The trade with the United States increased con- 
aidei ably down to 1860, hut since tiien tlie highly 
protective tariff introduced during tlie war has 
reduced the busine.ss to an insigniticant compass. 
The low piices brought about by diminislicd cost 
of production (1840 to 1860) led to a large increase 
in the trade with Turkey, and there has since 
been an almost constant, though more gradual, 
movement in the same direction. One Imndred 
years ago, about the time wlien Arkwiight’a 
patents were thrown open, Manchester complained 
loudly of the injurious competition of ealioo ini- 
ortad from India, and from time to time the 
uties were increased. About fifty years later 
(1831) the manufacturers and dealeis of Bengal 
aslred for tlie removal of these duties, on tiie ground 
that the native industry was being seiiously in- 
jured by the import of cotton fabrics from England, 
altliough the siiipnionts from tiiis aide had not yet 
assumed important proportions. Even in 1840 
tliey were only 145 million yards, hut in 1860 they 
readied 825 million yards, thanks to the improve- 
ments in the power-loom already mentioned. The 
same circumstance, and the opening of Uio ports 
in 1841-42, led to a similar expansion in the trade 
with China. Since 1869 (except tlie temporary 
interruption occasioned by the cotton famine), the 
hnsines.s with tlie East has been largely augmented, 
and jiorv more than half the piece-goods and more 
than one-third of the yarn exported from Great 
Britain go to India and China. 

The following statement gives the weight of 
yarn produced, number of spindles at work, nuniber 
of hands employed, and the production per spindle 
and hand in Great Britain, at various dates : 

Yniii Siilmllosat ITiiiids FrudiicUuii per 

Produced. Woilc. Umployecl. Sphidlo. Kiuid. 

Jl). Ko. No lb lb. 

1819-21 100,600,000 7,000,000 110,000 16*2 908 

1829-31 216,600,000 10,000,000 140,000 21*6 1546 

1844-40 623,300,000 19,600,000 190,000 26*8 2764 

1859-31 010,000,000 80,400,000 248,000 80-0 8071 

1880-87 1,415,000,000 43,000,000 245,000 82'0 6900 

A portion of the yai-n produced is exported j the 
balance is woven into piece-goods. Tlie particulars 
compare as follows : 

Gooda Looms Hnnds Production por 



Produced. 

at Work 

Employed. 

Laom, 

Hnnd. 


lb 

No. 

No. 

Ib. 

1b 

1819-21 

80,620,000 

225,000 

250,000 

336 

342 

1829-31 

142,000,000 

806,000 

276,000 

470 

621 

1844-46 

348,110,000 

282,000 

210,000 

1284 

1081 

1869-61 

660,870,000 

400,000 

203,000 

1027 

3200 

18S6-87 

1,163,000,000 

680,000 

265,000 

2003 

4660 


There were 240,000 hand-looms and 15,000 power- 
looms at work in 1819-21 ; 225,000 and 80,000 
respectively in 1829-31; and 60,000 and 220,000 
137 


respectively in 1844-46. In 1859-61 the hand-loom 
had practically disappeared. 

Thefackny returns for 1885 gave the number of 
spindles in the United Kingdom as only 44,348,921 
against 44,206,690 in 1878, of which 40,121,451 
against 39,527,920 were .spinning-spindles, but these 
figme.s were defective. The number of spinning- 
sjuudles actually in existence was certaimy little 
it .any lass than 43,000,000, as about 3,000,000 had 
been put up in tlie Oldhatn district alone between 
1878 and 1885. The number of looms is stated as 

560.000, hut this is also too small. In 1888 it was 
-said by those in the trade that about 600,000 were 
at work, .and 580,000 is a f.air estimate for 1886-87. 
The capital employed in the industry may be stated 
.as follows : 

43,000,000 spinning - splnOles and 6,000,000 
doublmg-spmUIes Probable cost 24s. per 
spindle, present \alne about ISs per spindle. £43,200,000 
580,000 looms. Probable cost £21 each, piesent 

value about £20 eacb 11,600,000 

floating capitil refiuisite to carry on tlio business 25,000,000 
Ciipitiil employed in printing, bleaching, and 

other works 18,000,000 

Capital employed in the manufacture of cotton, 

lacc, and hosiery 7,000,000 

Total £104,800,000 

According to the cen.sus tables for 1881 there 
were 686,000 operatives and others employed in 
the cotton industiy. In 1889 there were about 

700.000. The average rate of wages is about £42 
per annum, or a total of £29,400,000. The amount 
paid for raw cotton in 1887 was £34,460,000— 
viz, 1,486,865,000 lb. at Si'^d. per lb. The value 
of all kinds of cotton proclnots exported was 
£70,957,000, and the value, of the produota con- 
sumed at home £30,440,000. These figures compaie 
as follows with those for 1859-01 1 

1859-61. 1887, 

Value of products exported £49,029,000 £70,067,000 

Value of nonie consiunption.. 27,971,000 30,440,000 

Total value of products £77,000,000 £101,397,000 

Paid for cotton 20,290,000 34,460,000 

Paid for wages 20,905,000 20,400,000 

Balance for all other exp. and profits 26,71.5,000 37,537,000 

Totfil ns above £77,000,000 £101,307,000 

Taking into consideration tlie persons employed 
in the building of the mills and making of the 
machines, and in the buying and selling of the 
raw and manufactured articTea, it will he found 
that something like 4J to 5 million individuals aie 
dependent upon the prosperity of the cotton trade 
for their livelihood. 

The earnings of the work-people have upon the 
whole steadily increased from year to year. The 
following table furnishes the rates current in 1839, 
1849, 1859, and 1887. It will he observed that the 
proportionate advance during the last-mentioned 
period was on an average mnoh greater in the lowest 
than in the higheiit paid hands ; 


AVEKAOE WEEKLY WAGES. 



ISSD. 

1840. 

1869. 

1887. 


00 Hours. 

60 Hours. 

50^ Hours. 

Cai'daiff Deparimeni — 

4 d. 

4 d 

«. d 

« ti. 


f. d. 

Scutchers (1) 

.... 7 0 

7 6 

8 0 

12 0 to 15 0 

Strippers (2) 

....11 0 

12 0 

14 0 

10 3 


10 0 

Overlookera 

. . . 26 0 

28 0 

28 0 

28 0 


60 0 

AfuleSpinninff — 







Minders 

...16 0 

18 0 

20 0 

23 0 


40 0 

Piecei3(3),...... 

.... 8 0 

9 0 

10 0 

11 0 


20 0 

Overlookers 

....20 0 

22 0 

26 0 

28 0 


67 0 

Throstle S-fAnnint]— 




G 0 


14 0 

ti {v’oinen) 

.... 7 0 

7 0 

9 0 

14 0 


20 0 

Overlookers 

...18 0 

20 0 

24 0 

30 0 


85 0 

Weaving — 







Winders (6) ...... 

... 0 0 

9 6 

g 6 

10 0 


20 0 

Sizers (zu'en)...... 

...23 0 

28 0 

26 0 

so 0 


46 0 

Threedoom weavers ( 6 ).13 0 

18 0 

16 0 

16 0 


19 0 

Four-loom u 

II 17 0 

16 0 

10 0 

20 0 


26 6 

Six-loom ii 

II 



29 0 


32 0 


Ifote — lYuiQQii oud girls i (S) Toung men ; (8] troineii and joimg tnoa; 
( 4 )glriBl 4 tol 83 'e(iTs; (&}yoting women; (Bjwomeo and men, 
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The avciage rate of wages, paid in 1887 was about 
80 per cent, more than in 1839, 69 per cent, more 
than in 1849, and 65 per cent, more than in 1859. 
In the meantime, the hours of labour have been 
reduced from 69 per week to 56^ per week. 

Continental Europe.. — V]} to within about fifteen 
years from the close of the last century, the tjuan- 
tity of cotton consumed on tlie Continent was 
certainly larger than the weight spun in England ; 
but at the olo.se of the century, thanks to tlie 
mechanical inventions to which reference has 
already boon made, England nnqnestinnahly .stood 
first. Severe penalties were intlieted upon any 
one found guilty of either enticing cotton opera' 
tivo.s or of exporting cotton niaohinery to foreign 
countiies. Nevertheless, both operatives and 
machinery found their way to vaiion.s portions of 
the Continent ; and cotton-spinning on the English 
plan was introduced into Russia in 1799, Switvor- 
iand ill 1800, Relginm in 1801, and Fiance in 180.3. 
Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, and Austria 
followed later on. Between 1801 and 1821 France 
increased its consnmpt fuim 42,000 halos (of 400 lb.) 
to 80,000, and the rest of the Ooutineut from 33,000 
to 80,000, 

The chief increase on the Continent between 1811 
and 1821 was gained after the peace of 1815. The 
consiimption in France in 1816 was only about 

65,000 bales. Franeo held the lead on the Con- 
tinent until the war of 1870, since which she has 
been passed by Paissia and Germany. T’he follow- 
ing table shows the progro.ss made I'ly each country 
since 1830, It gives the eonsnmiition of cotton in 
tlie years named in lOOO’s of halos of the uniform 
weight of 400 lb. each. 


Cnimtrles. 1S30. 1810, ISOO, 1800. 1800. 1880. 1880. 

niwm 10 .10 119 218 218 6.10 000 

Sivodra 2 .1 20 10 10 02 70 

Gcimmiy 40 00 116 860 .107 716 890 

Auslrln 60 8.1 115 235 210 800 400 

Switroilaiid . . . . 22 10 00 70 98 122 13ft 

Hollnnd 6 10 12 10 21 60 00 

Belgium 20 40 65 72 88 125 180 

FiTOOe 170 201 .350 505 550 600 000 

Snaiii 15 35 85 130 125 220 276 

lUly 10 20 40 0,3 00 100 200 


Total 311 032 1001 1707 1811 2851 3636 

The lar^o increase between 1 840 niid 1850, especially 
in Hnssia, was imrtly duo to the repeal (1843) (if 
the enactment wliicli proliihited the export of cotton 
maoliinery from this country. The llgiivoH for 
1869 are given instead of those for 1870, boeauso 
the movements of trade in the last-named year 
were disturbed by the Fraiico-Goriiian war. 'The 
small general increase hotwcou 1860 and 1869, 
compared with that in the previous decade, was 
due to the cotton famine incidental to the American 
war. In 1871, 1,500,000 spindles {those of Alsace) 
were transferred from France to Germany. This 
accounts for the decrease in the quantity of cotton 
consumed in Franco in 1880 as oompavod with 1860, 
and for part of tho_ exceptionally largo increase in 
quantity consumed in Germany. Tlic total number 
of spindle, s in Franco in I860 was 6,120,000; in 1870, 
4,620,000. As loss tlian 1,600,000 people had been 
transferred along with tlio 1,500,000 spindles, the 

4.620.000 remaining spindles had to supply yarn 
for a population of 46,000,000. The oonseqiionco 
was considerahlo activity in mill-building or en- 
larging, and by 1872 the number of spincllos had 
increased to 5,011,000. During the subsequent 
ten years tliero was very little change, except the 
substitution of now for I'jld spindles, rvhicli enabled 
the spiunors to turn oil a greater weight of yarn, 
In 1884 there were in France 5,111,000 spindles, of 
which 227,000 were idle, against 6,011,000 and 

385.000 respectively in 1873. The number at ivork 
in 1884 was 4,884,000 against 4,626,000 in 1872. 
The cotton industry ol Switzerland has been almost 


stationary of late years, owing to the adverse influ- 
ence of foreign competition and liostile tariffs and 
tliere are no more s()indles at work than there ’were 
ten years ago, wliile the number in existence is 
smaller owing to mills burned down not liaving been 
rebuilt. The figures for Italy aie exclusive of cotton 
grown in Italy itself, of the extent of which thme 
are no authentic record.s. The quantity has been 
quite small, however, during the past fifteen years 
Besides the countries mentioned ahov'e, there are 
about 24,000 bales of 400 lb. used in Portugal, and 
about 18,000 bales spun in Greece. ’ 

The following is a statement of the mmiherof 
spindles and tire svoigUt of ccitton spun in each 
country in 1886 : 


( iumtiy 

TTitmlicr of 
flpludles. 

Rusflia . 

. . . 4,‘JOO,O0O 

Hwoiloii 

. 320,000 

(Icnnany . 

. . 5,150,000 

AuhIiia 

... 2,085,000 

Swit/cilaml 

... 1,850,000 


. . . 200,000 



... 840,000 

Fiance 

... 4,900,000 

Spain 

... 2,035,000 

Portugal 

. . . 140,000 

Italy 

... 1,210,000 

Gieeee 

65,000 

Total 

....23,255,000 


Cotton CoiiBumecl, 


lb. 

i’or RpliuUe. 

201,000,000 

COO 

28,000,000 

87 6 

350,000,000 

GOT 

18 (•,000,000 

88*2 

62,000,000 

2hT 

2I-,000,000 

02 ‘3 

62,000,000 

01 -9 

24(1,000,000 

4S'9 

110,000,000 

ni'Q 

10,000,000 

71-4 

101,000,000 

85 1 

7,150,000 

HC-0 

1,131,150,000 

01-1 


The raiB.sian figures are exclusive of cotton 
received from Asia, pstiuiatod at 100,000 hales of 
400 111. per annum. Tlie variations in the aver, age 
weight of cotton per S)iiudlc are occasioned by the 
diUbroncos in the counts of yarn spun, or in the 
number of hours workod per day. Switzeilaml 
consninos only a small weight of cotton per spinclle 
becamso .she produces very line yams, siniilar to 
those spun at Holton. 

Avuriea , — The first pottou-mill built in the 
United States was ]int up in 1703. Others followed 
at short intervals, hnt tho puigi’i'ss was not very 
rapid until during the war (if 1812-14, which led 
to such an extraordinary rise in iiriees, that cotton 
goods similar to those which had been imported 
from England at 20 cents per yard rose to 70 cents 
per yard. This Htiimilatod mill-huilding to such 
an extent, that (vhen the war was over, and impor- 
tations resumed, prices fell hack to a lower point 
than ever, and tho nmv domestic industry sufi'ered 
so Hpvovoly that an agitation was at once com- 
inonccd in favour of increased import duties. 
Hitherto tho tarilf on imported textiles had been 
only from 74 to 10 per cent. ; hut in 1816 tho duties 
wore raised all round to 25 per cent., and henceforth 
tho protected industry made rapicl progress : the 
consumption of cotton advancing from 89,000 hales 
of 40011). in 1820, to ,310,000 in 1840, and 968,000 
bales in 1860. Thence to 1870 there was only a 
slight increase ; tho cpiantity con.sunuid in that year 
being only 906,000, In 1880 it reaoliod 1,920,000 
hales ; aiul in 1887, 2,795,000 hales. Tho census re- 
turns of 1880 gave the amount of capital employed in 
tho cotton manufacturing itidiiHtry as .041,766,000, 
including £3,533,000 in tlie South ; tho nuiubor of 
whndles os 10,078,516, including 583,696 in the 
South; the number of looms as 227,156, inohiding 
12,194 in the South. In 1887 there wore 13,500,000 
spindles in tho States, including 1,225,000 in tho 
Soutli. Tho consumption of cotton represented 
,30 per cent, of tho crop against about tlio same in 
188(), hut against only 18 jior cent, in 1860, and 17 
per cent, in 1840, The Now England maimfao- 
tnrors have liithorto hoen unable successfully to 
compete with tho ohl country in tho outside 
markets of the world ; tho value of tho entire 
exports of cotton products in 1887 licing only 
£2,986,000, against £1,996,000 in 1880, £757,000 in 
1870, £2,187,000 in 1860, £947,000 in 1860, and 
£710,000 in 1840. 
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Tlie cotton industiy of Canada ha^ lecently 
gained in importance. The conaumption in 1887 
was ahnut 80,000 bales of 400 lb., against about 

40.000 bales in 1881, and only about 15,000 bales in 
1877. There are about 300,000 spindles at work. 
The consumption of cotton in Mexico in 1887 was 
about 130,000 bales of 400 lb., and there were about 

500.000 spindles at work. The native consumption 
of Brazil and other parts of South America is 
estimated at about 100,000 bales of 400 lb., but it 
probably exceed.s this figure. 

Asia . — One hundred years ago Lancashire com- 
plained that her then new industry was being 
injured by the competition of goods imported from 
India j fifty j'ears later Indian manufacturers com- 
plained of the injurious iniluence of imports from 
England ; and now Lancashire is once more in fear 
of tlra competition of India ; not on account of im- 
ports into England (these, so far, being only 
slight), but on account of the extensive shipments 
of Indian-spun yarn and Indian-made goods to 
China, Japan, and other markets in tire East. 
This conrpetition is only of recent growtli, and h.as 
ar-isen from the extensive erection of cotton-mills 
in Bombay and elsewhere, on the Lancashire plan. 
In 1861 there were only ,3,38,000 spindles at work in 
all India, and as late as 1874 the number was only 


593,000 ; but there are now 2,420,000 at work. 
The niovementa for the pa.st eleven years, as shown 
in the figures for 1877, 1882, and 1887, compare as 
follows : 


1S7T. 1SS2. 18S7. 


Cotton Spun, Ib 88,600,000 

Yam expoitcd, lb 8,706,000 

Goods exported, yards, .15, .'544, 000 
Weight ot exports, lb. . 11,905,000 


154,400,000 284,690,000 

33.230.000 91,604,000 

29.900.000 53,405,000 

39.211.000 102,465,000 


In an'iving at tire total weight of yarn and goods 
expor-ted, it is a.ssumed that 5 yards of goods are 
eqtral to 1 lb. of yarn. 

The cotton crop of China, as already' stated, is 
about 1,500,000 bales of 400 lb. Tire wlrole is con- 
sumed at home, along with about 100,000 bales 
imported front Iirdia. Jujiaii produces about 

100.000 bales, of wlriclr only trilling quantities are 
exported. Japan is inritatrrrg Borrrbay, and ilrere 
are now about 200,000 spindles at work. Of these, 

120.000 were put up in 1888. 

Recapitulation .— following statenrerrt shows 

the relative importance of the cotton industries of 
Great Britain, continental Europe, the United 
States, and India, as exhibited in tbc quantity of 
cotton consumed in each of the various seasons 
named since tliat of 1860-61, in lOOO’s of bales of 
400 lb. ! 



ISltO 01 

1303 fia 

1670-71. 

1870 77. 

188 


nasG 87. 

3887 88 

Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

cunt 

Bales 

Per 

cent 

Dales 

Pur 

iCllt 

BaloB. 

Pci 

cent. 

Dales. 

Per 

cent. 

Balffs 

Per 

cent 

Groat Britain. . . . 

2014 

48*3 

1161 

49-2 

3013 

48*8 

31S2 

42*8 

3770 

S7'7 

3001 

S0"2 

8&41 

35-2 

Contiuoul 

1723 

31 8 

732 

31-0 

1902 

317 

2460 

33 0 

3437 

84-4 

8040 

Si 7 

3770 

34 6 

United Statos..... 

1009 

18 7 

433 

IS-l 

1110 

181 

1571 

21‘1 

2360 

28’6 

2448 

23 '3 

2528 

23*2 

India 

06 

12 

32 

1-4 

87 

1*4 

281 

3'1 

481 

4'8 

710 

O'S 

771 

7'0 

Totn.1 

6411 

100 0 

2300 

100 0 

0178 

100 0 

7434 

100-0 

0998 

100 0 

10,4B0 

100 0 

10,010 

100 0 


The figures for 1862-63 are inserted as showing the 
effect of the Ameriean war. As respects the 
general movement, Great Britain held her own 
Between 1860-61 and 1870-71! but since then her 
competitors have made relatively^ and positively 
mrrcli greater progress, but so far without encroach- 
ing upon mrr export trade. The diminished con- 
sumption in Great Britain in 1886-87 as coitrparetl 
■with 1882-83 was due partly to ‘ .short-time’ in the 
sumrrrer, and partly to the circumstance that the 
American crop was less wasty than that of 1882-8.3. 
The increased production on the Contrneat is 
almost entirely consumed at Irorrre, and is due 
par'tly to the irrrproved economical condition of the 
people, and par tly to the circrrrnstance that cotton 
goods are overtaking linens and woollens. The 
increased production in the United States is also 
mostly consumed at home, Lancashire's only 
fornridablc corrrpetitor in the outside markets of tire 
world is India, hut even in tlris respect nothing 
serious has yet taken place. The increase in the 
Indian mills has, so far, been chiefly at the expense 
of the old native hand industry, 'svhiclr is rapidly 
disappearing. 

A recapitulation of spindles compares as follows : 


1801. 1877. 1887. 

Great Britain 30,300,000 39,600,000 43,000,000 

Continent 10,000,000 19,«C0,OOO 23,760,000 

United States 6.000,000 10,000,000 13,600,000 

India 838,000 1,230,000 2,100,000 


Total 46,038,000 70,330,000 82,630.000 


Cottonseed Oil . — Pulp is now made from cotton 
stalks, and converted into the finest writing-paper, 
an enormous saving of waste being thus effected. 
Cotton seed is remarkably rich in oil, now used 
for a vanety of purposes. The crop of cotton seed 
in the United States amounts to about 3,500,000 
tons. The bulk of this is returned to the ground. 
In 1887 about 500,000 tons were orusbed at tlie 


oil-inills of the United States— producing 176,000 
tons of cake, 76,000 tons of oil, and 0250 tons of 
linters (the short fibres left on the seed after 
ginning); the remaining 243,760 tons being waste. 
The total cotton-oil pioduct is estimated at from 
15,000,000 to 17,000,000 gallons, most of which is 
consumed in tlie nianufacture of lard, which it 
is said to equal for culinary purposes. Cotton- 
seed cake or meal is especially rich in nutritious 
matter for farm-stock, causing cattle to fatten 
rapidly, and producing very ricli milk (though 
the butter is not improved ). Boiled cotton seed 
with hay or straw is admirable feeding. The 
seed is worth in America about £4, 10s. per ton ; 
the oil. Is. 3d. per gallon ; the cake, £3, 10s, per 
ton ; and the linters, 24d. per lb. About 300,000 
tons of Egyptian cotton seed are crushed in Great 
Britain per annum. 

The Cotton Famine . — The American civil ivar 
broke out in 1861, and in 1862 our import of cotton 
fell to 624 million lb., against 1267 nullion in 
1861, and 1391 million in 1860. Increased supplies 
from India and other sources brought the arnvals 
up to 069 million in 1863, 893 million in 1864, and 
978 million in 1805. The war closed in 1865, trade 
with America was resumed, and the imports in 
1866 rose to 1377 million lb., and -the cotton 
industry shortly aftenvards resumed its former 
dimensions. At the ciisis of the famine the mills 
were not working more tlian half-time, and in 
December 1862, 247,000 cotton operatives and 
others connected W'ith the trade ■\vere out of 
employment, and 165,000 others only partially 
employed. In 'the some month, 234,000 persons, or 
24 per cent, of the total population of the districts 
affected, 'H'ere in receipt of cliaritable relief. In 
1863 the average number of pei'sons out of work 
was 189,000, and that of those only pai'tially em- 
ployed, 129,000 ; in 1864 the figures -svere 134,000 
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and 97,000 respuctively ; and those for tlie fii.st five 
months of 1865, 107,000 and 68,000. During the 
course of the famine the losses of the trade 
amounted to between f 6.5,000,000 and £70,000,000, 
including from £28,000,000 to £.80,000,000 lo.ss of 
wages to operatives. Of tlie latter amount about 


one-fourth was recovered in the form of relief, or ii 
wages for employment in puldic works, &c.’ Tin 
total .sum cliatributed in charity alone was fulp 
£3,000,000, and inay have reached £4,000,000 
The cjcti-a e.xpcnditurs of the gnauliams i'eache( 
£1,287,994, and the .sum of £1,560,466 was dis. 


STATEMENT OP THE CON.SUMPTION OP COTTON IN EUBOPE AND THE T7NITED STATE.?, 1821 TO 1887, 
IN AVEHAGES STEUOK FOB PEBIOD,? OP FIVE YEAKS. 
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tiihuted by relief committee, s, making a total of 
£2,848,460 ; hut there wn,s a vast amount of relief 
given, in moncY or kind, of wliioh there is no record. 
In some districts in 186.8 the poor-rate rose to 
nearly Gs. in tlie C, In the same year, tlie average 
rate for the ivliole of tlie cotton districts was 2s. 23d., 
against only 73d. in 1861. 

For tlio inaniifaoturo of cotton, see Spinning, Weav- 
ing, CArACO-PiiiNTiNG, &0. And see for further infoi-- 
nmtion Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (now 
etl, 1880); Mnrsdon, Cotton Manufacture [’ner/r ad. 1886); 
Dr ForbcB Hoyle, Culture and Goinmerce of Cotton in 
India ( 1851 ) ; and Dana, Cotton from Seed to Loom 
(Now York and London, 1878). 

Cotton, CllABLES, the friend of Inaak Walton 
and translator of Montaigne, was bora at his 
father’s estate of Bavesfonl in StalTordsliire, 28tli 
April 1630, Ills father, liiinsolf a man of great 
ability, was a warm friend of Ben Jonson, SoTilen, 
Donne, and other illustrious men. The hoy travelled 
on the Continent, devoted himself friim youth 
to a life of letters, and early wrote verses which 
were handed iihoufc among Ills friends. In 1656 he 
married his cousin Isabella, sister of the famous 
Colonel Hutohinson. Though a sincere loyalist, he 
seera,s to have lived securely enough under the 
Commonwoaltli, and the dec.ay of his father’s estate 
was due mainly to unpvo.sperQu.s lawsuits. In 
1604 Cotton issued anonymously his burlesque poem, 
Searronides, or the First Boole of Virgil fravestio. 


added to in lator editions in gTossne.s.s as well as in 
hulk. Lator hooks, somewhat of the same character, 
aro his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque (1670), aiul 
his Burlesque upon Burlesque, or the Scoffer Seoft, 
being some of Lueinv's Badoguos (1675). Ills 
Planter's Manual (1675) tostilic.s to his zeal and 
taste for hortienltnro. No.xt yeai' ho contrilmled a 
treatise on Jly-li.shiug to the lifth edition of AYallon’s 
Cmuphle Angler, and hero he commends hia old 
friend and master, its author, a.s ‘the best and the 
tnicst friend over man had.’ Further marks of 
airection were his commendatoiy versos in the 1675 
odilion of Walton’s Lives ; hi.s poem. The Coii- 
tentation, as well as an earlier one of invitation to 
Walton to vi.sit him ; and the twisted cipher of his 
own and Ills master’s names above tlie door of his 
fiHhing-hou.se on the Dove, In 1685 Cotton pnhli.sliod 
his translation of Montaigne’s Bssays—a nnwier- 
piecc on which hi.s fame still rests securely. lie 
died in 1687. Cotton's verses are full of rare felici- 
ties of thought and idimso, and arc more really 
poetical than much far more pretentions poetry. 
Hia prose is simple and clear, diroob and vigorous. 
Ilis character was eminently lovable ; his only 
troubles, hia debts ; his onlj'- enemies, his duns. 

Cotton, ClEOBGE Edward Lynciii, D.D., 
hisiiop, horn in 1813, was edufiated at Wostniinster 
and Cambridge, and from 18.86 to 1862 was a 
master at Bughy under Arnold and Tait ; in Tom 
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Sfoiin’s School Days he appears as ‘the young 
master.’ For si.v years he was at the lieinl of 
llarlhoiongli College, which he laisecl to a position 
among the first schools of England. In 1858 he 
was consecrated Bisliop of Calcutta, where he siic- 
ce'-sfully administered his immense diocese, and 
wheie hi.s schoohs for the children of the poorer 
Anglo-Indian.s and Eurasians are monuments of 
the servieo.s he rendered to education. He rvas 
drowned in the Ganges, Gth October 18G6. 

Cotton, John, clergyman, horn at Derby in 
1585, was a tutor at Cambridge, aird from aboirt 
1612 held a charge at Boston, iir Lincolnshire. 
Cited to appear , for his Puritarr views, hefoi e Laud 
at the high cortrrrrission corrrt, he in 1633 fled to 
Boston, in New England, where Ire preached until 
his death in 16.02. Cotton was reputed a proforrnd 
scholar, and was the author of nearly fifty works, 
including a catechism, forms of prayer, and a 
defence of the interference of the civil authoiity in 
religions matters, in a famous controver.sy with 
Roger Williams. 

Cotton, Sir Eobeut Bruce, an English anti- 
quary, was born at Denton, Huntingdonshire, 22d 
January 1571. From Westminster School, where 
he had the fanrous Camden for master, he passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where Ire gradrrated 
B. A. in 158S. He soon settled itt a house in Weat- 
nrinster on the site of the present House of Lords, 
and here he oorrrnreirced to acoumulate hooks, 
nranusoripts, coins, and other articles, and to 
practise that large hospitality that made Cotton 
House the meeting-place of all the .scholars of the 
kinodom. His paper.s read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his learning ; 
King James knighted him in 1603, created him a 
baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted him on 
political matters. But he kept the scholar in prison 
for eight rrroiiths in eonncction with the Overbury 
case. He had been retui'ned to parlianrent in 1601, 
and soon identified hrurself corrrpletely with the 
policy of constitutional opposition to the crown. 
Ills protest against the proposed debasenrent of 
the coinage ( 1620 ), his frank oritioisiu of kingcraft 
itr his Eistorij of Henry III. (16‘26-27), his out- 
spoken review of the pre.sent political situation 
in his tract, The Dangers whereiu the Kinqdom 
2WW Standeth, and the Bomedye (1628), and the 
frequent meeting in his house for delihevations 
of Eliot, Pym, Selden, and Sir E. Coke, marked 
him out to the court as an enemy to he errrshed. 
The occasion was sooir found. An ironical tract, 
entitled A Proposition for His Ilajestifs Sernice 
to Bridle the Intpertinency of Parlimnents, having 
fallen into the hairds of Wentworth, it was forma 
on inquiry that the original was in Cotton’s library, 
from which a copy had been made, though without 
his knowledge, for the press. Cotton and others 
were flung into prison, hut proceedings were stayed 
aird the prisoners released on the occasion of the 
birth of an heir to the throne (29th May 1630). 
But Cottoir’s library was rrot restored to hirrr in 
sqrite of his pathetic petitions, and as his heart was 
hound up in his hooks, he pined and died less 
than a year after (Gth May 1631). F'ourteeir of 
his tracts were oolleoted and published as Cotton's 
Posthimia in 1651. His son. Sir Thomas Cotton 
( 1691^1662), had the hooks restored to him ; and 
his great-grandson, Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
bestowed the library on the nation. 

The Cottonian Library was accordingly re- 
moved to Ashhurnharn House, Westminster, in 
1730. In the following year a fire occurred in the 
house, in which about 114 out of the 9SS volumes 
of MSS. which tire library contained were reported 
as ‘ lost, burned, or entirely spoiled : and 98 dam- 
aged so as to he defective.’ The library was 



tran-iferred to the British Museum (see Vol. II. 
1 ). 402) in 1753. 

Cottoil-gl'ass (Ertuphoriun), a genus of Cyper- 
acete, in whrch the pengone or covering of uiirted 
lu-acts, vhioh in thi.s order inclose the lipening 
ovaiy, is developed into 
long silky or cottony 
hairs, whieh used to he 
employed for candle- 
wicks, strifling pillow.s, 

Ssc. A more recent 
attempt to employ these 
as a substitute for cotton 
has naturally failed, nor 
is the herbage rvillingly 
eaten by sheep or cattle. 

Two species are commoir 
in Britain, and give a 
cliaracteri.stic appearance 
to bogs and ivet moor,''. 

Cotton-wood. See 

Poplar, Silk-cotton. 

Cotton-worm h a 

common name for the 
caterpillar of an owlet 
moth [Ahtin aylma), 
which is in .some year's 
very destructive to the 
cotton crop of the United 
States. The catei'pillar 
is green, with yellow 
stripe.s and black dots, 
and grows to a length of Coirrmon Cotton-grass (S'id- 
an inch and a half. The phorum Anyustifolmm). 
holl-worm, the caterpillar 

of an allied form (Ueliottus armiyera), is also veiy 
destructive to cotton-buds and other crops, 

Cottiis, a genus of aeautliopterygious fishes, 
comprising the Bullhead (C. gohio) of British 
riveis, the mai'ine Father La.shar (O. scorpitis], and 
the closely akin C. bubalis, found on the coasts 
of California and Georgia, See Bullhead. 

Cotyle'don (Gr.,‘ a 01111 or cup-shaped hollow’) 
is the technical term applied by botanists to the 
seed-leaves of the embryo. Their morphological 
importance was formerly somewhat exaggerated, a.s 
they were supposed to he quite unrepresented even 
in the higher cryptogams ( see Feen.'J, ito. ), to which 
the term acotyhdonou.s, now disused, was therefore 
applied. The nimiher of cotyledons is, however, 
usually of high .systematic importance ; for although 
in Gymiio.sperms it vavie.s fioiu a whorl of eight, 
ten, or even inoro in conifers, to usually two in 
cycads, it is almost constant among the higher 
Angiosperms, the old division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons having few exceptions to its 
literal accuracy. Every one is familiar with the 
two cotyledons of so marry seedlings of the latter 
group; but a more extended study shows that 
many never emerge above ground, or even leave 
the seed. The form and .structure of the cotyle- 
dons depends largely on whether they liave pre- 
cociously absorbed and stored the nutritive con- 
tents of the eiido.spenn ; in this case, of which 
the leguminous seeds of pea, bean, &c. afford 
the most fanriliar exantple, they become nrore or 
less fleshy, and frequently do not appear above 
ground in germination. The mode of packing 
the cotyledons in the hud also presents many 
differences in detail of high sy.stematio constancy, 
and tlierefore importance. ,See OvULE, SEED, 
Embryo, and Germination. 

Cotical ( Oentropus), or Lark-heeled Cuckoo, 
a genus of common hush-hirds in Afiica, India, and 
through the Malayan Archipelago to Australia. 
The hind-toe is prolonged into a very long spur. 
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Their call is loud and in some cases apparently 
ventriloquistic. They build their own nests. See 
Cuckoo. 

Coiicliant. In Heraldry, a beast lying down, 
with his head up, is couchant. If the head Is 
down, he i.s dormant, 

Coilcll-gTft.S.S [Trlticum rcpens), also called 
Wheat-grass, Dog-grass, Quickens, and Sijuitch 
or Quitch, a grass' which, although of the same 
genus with wlieat, is a widespread and trouble- 
some weed. Its perennial creepiing root-stocka 
render it extremely difficult of extirpation ; they 
are carefully gathered oirt of land under cultiva- 
tion ; hut in times of scarcity have been employed 
as human food, as a source of beer, as a domestic 
medicine, and more frequently as fodder. They 
are sometimes useful in binding sand into nastiir- 
age of inferior quality. Out early, couoh-gra&.s 
makes very good liay. 

Coiicliing. See Cataeagt. 

Coucy, ll.rouL or Kenault, Castellan de, 
was a Trench court poet or Trouvbre (q.v.) of the 
12th century, to whom twenty-three poems aro 
ascribed, lie was named after the Chfiteau de 
Coucy, near Laon. See Gaston Palis in llamania 
(1872). 

Coilg'hillg, considered physiologically, consists 
( 1 ) in a long inspiration which (ills the Inng.s to a 
greater extent than usualj (2) in the clo.sure of 
tlie glotti.s, or narrow opening in the organ of voice 
(see L.uiynx), at the oommonooment of tlie act of 
expiration ; and ( 3 ) in the sudden forcing open of 
the glottis by the violence of the expiratory move- 
ment. In this way, a blast of air is driven up- 
wards from the lungs through the mouth, which 
carries with it any sources of irritation that may 
have been present in the air-passages. Coughing 
may occur from irritation in the back of the throat, 
in tlie larynx, trachea, or bronohial tnlioa, and may 
he o.xcited by acrid vapouis, by irritant gases, or 
by articles of food or drink~.suoli as even a drop of 
water or a orutuh of hi cad — making tlieir way into 
tlie air-pas.sage.s instead of into the pharynx, or by 
excessive or morbid seerotion from tlie walls of the 
air-tubes, or oven by the on trance of cold air, wlien 
the lining momhrane of the air-paa.sages is abnor- 
mally irritable. More rarely it results from irrita- 
tion of other parts, as the oar, and possibly the 
stomach. 

The object of coughing in the animal economy is 
unquestionably to guard ngain.st the danger of the 
entrance of mechanical and chemical irritants into 
tlie air-passages ; and accordingly the mucous 
membrane, e, specially of tlioiv iipiper part, is en- 
dowed witli a most exqui.site sensilmity which, 
when aroiLscd by irritation or by a state of diseo-so, 
provokes incessant coughing until the irritation 
be allayed or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
common symptom of all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. The treatment of coughing must first be 
directed to tlie removal, if possible, of the cause 
which excites it. But besides, when once begun, 
coughing frequently becomes excessive, and so 
irritating or exhausting to the patient, from too 
great sensitiveness of tlic nervous mechanism which 
produces it; and this tendency, when injurious, 
must also bo combated. The remedies suitable to 
most oases of oougli are therefore Expectorants 
(q.v.) and nervine sedatives, especially opium, 
morphia, and bydrooyanio acid ; ‘ cough mixtures ’ 
generalljr contain both. Such household remedies 
as liquorioe, jujubes, black-currant jolly, or linseed 
tea are often of service. See also under names of 
diseases in wliioh cough oeoiits. 

Cough ooenrs amongst the lower animals under 
similar conditions. Erom continued breathing of 
a close foul atmospliere, the bronohial raucous 


membrane become.s unduly iriitable, hence the 
prevalence of chronic cough amongst the cows ir 
our overcrowded toun-dairies. CliTOnio coul'Ii 
also occurs in horses, usually as a sequel to an 
attack of cold. It constitutes unsoundness, is 
best treated by repeated dose.s of belladonna and 
camphor, but often leqiiiros for its entire removal 
a run at grass. 

Cough is an accoinp.iniment of teetliing, and ia 
also coninion in disea.sos of the digestive organs 
See Pneumonia, Con, sumption, Beonchitls" 
Cataehh, itc, 

Ooiiguar. See Puma. 

Coillinicrs, a Prench village, some 12 miles 
WNW. of Orleans, wliere Von der Tann and his 
Bavari.ans were defeated by an overwhelming force 
under H’Anrello de Paladine,s, !)tli November 1870. 

Coulomb, CiiARLE,s Augu.stin he, famous for 
his experiments on friction, and the invention of 
the Torsion Balance for measuring the force of 
magnetic and electrical attraction, was born at 
AngoulOine in 173(5. In early life lie entered the 
engineers, and served some time at Martinique. 
In 1777 lie gained an Academy prize by a woik 
on magnetic noodles, and again two years later 
by his Thewia clcs Mar/u'ncs simples. For speaking 
the truth about a projected canal in Brittany, he 
was for some time imprwoned, but earned the 
hearl,y approval of the honest Bretons, as well 
as his own conscience. Ooiilomh lived in retire- 
ment during the Kovolntion, became a member of 
the Institute in 1804, and died August 23, 1800. 
Coulter, See Plouoil 

Coniuuriu (CDlIoOa) is a fragrant crystalline 
substance, analogous to volatile oils and oainphor, 
wliieli Is ])ro.sciit in tlie well-known Tonka bean. 
It is identical with (.he odorous principle of many 
otiior plants, including tlie AVoodruil, Melilot, ami 
Vernal grass. 

Council, or SVNOT), an as.sembly of occleBin'itios 
mot to I'Cgulato [loctrino or discipline. We first 
hoar of such a.s.semhlie,s during the Moiitanist con- 
troveray, about l.'iO a.d. (Eoiimonioal councils are 
convoked from all parks of (Jhri.stendom, and claim 
to regulate the all'airs of tlie whole ohiirch. Utlier 
.synods liave represented tlie East and West re- 
Bpectively. Patriarchal, national, and jirimatial 
councils veprosent a whole patriaruhate, a nation, 
or the sovoral provinces .subject to a juimate, 
while the lii.sliops and other dignitaries of a pro- 
vince comstitiito a provincial ; tlio clergy of a 
diocese under the ]n'esidoucy of the bishop, a dio- 
ce.san council. Mixed councils during tlio middle 
ages dealt with civil as well as ocolesiastioal 
atlaii.s, and were composed of .seeular peusons as 
well as cliurohmou, Bomotinios, hut not always, 
tlie laj' and ecclesiastical members voted in 
separate obambers. 

The first eight general councils were convoked 
by the emperor, all the later ones by the popes, and 
the fifth Xateran Council asserts (Soss. xi.) the 
modern prinoiplo tliat tlie right of convoking, 
removing, and dissolving gcnoral cmiiicils belongs 
to the pope. The right of voting was reserved in 
early times to bishops and priests, or deacons who 
acted as representatives of absent bisliopa. From 
the 7lli century onwards thi.s right was soniotirae.s 
extended to ab\)o1,.s, and from the end of tlie medi- 
eval period to cardinalH who were not also hishojis. 
At tlie Vatican Council the inembers entitled to 
vote were cardinals, bishops (oven if only titular 
bishops), mitred abbots, and generals of religious 
oi'deia. Priests acting as proxies of bishops were 
not pdinitted. The presidency at the early oecu- 
menical councils followed no fixed nilo. In a 
certain sense it belonged to the emperor, who 
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had convoked the hishops, and was resi>on3ible for 
peace and order. ‘ It was not,' says Harnack (Doi/- 
mengeschichie, ii. p. 101), ‘till the fourth general 
council that the papal legates gained a unique 
position, and learned Catholics have admitted that 
the presidency of the papal legate.s at Nierea does 
not admit of positive proof.’ Thi.s is Irne even 
of Catholic theologians writing after the Yatican 
decrees. Thus Kraus (Kirchmgeschichte, p. 147) 
contents himself irith maintaining ‘the proba- 
bility ’ that the papal legates presided at Nicsea, 
and Hefcle ( Conoil. i. p. 3S, 2d ed. ) admits that the 
miestion is ‘not without difficulty.’ The modem 
theory that a council is then, and then only, to he 
counted general when its acts have been ratified by 
the pope, is of still later origin. Even medieval 
theologians, such as Thomas of Walden, main- 
tained that tile decisions of general councils did not 
acquire binding force tOl they had been accepted by 
the whole church. And although it was an estab- 
lished principle in the 6th and the following cen- 
turies that the definitions of counciks, indisput- 
ably CECumenical, could not he called in ques- 
tion, it is certain that St Augustine had been 
of another mind. He asserts (Da Bapt. contra 
Donat, ii. p. ,3-4) that Soriptnre alone has final 
and irreformahle authoiity, hut that even ‘plenaiy 
councils, assembled from the whole Christian 
world,’ may he ‘corrected’ (emmidari) by the 
acoe.s8ion of knowledge and experience. Moreover, 
the fact that the decisions oven of provincial 
councils are sometimes attributed, in the 4th 
century, to the ‘ augge.stion ’ of the Holy Spirit, 
shows that caution is needed in inteipreting the 
rhetorical language of early writers. 

The Greek Church recognises seven general 
councils — viz.: (1) The first of Nioroa, 325 A.D. ; 
(2) the first of Constantinople, 381 ; (3) Ephesus, 
431; (4) Chalcedon, 4S1 ; (6) second of Constan- 
tinople, 653; (0) third of Constantinople, 680; 
(7) second of Nioosa, 787. To these Eoman 
Catholics add : ( 8 ) fourth of Constantinople, 869 ; 
(9) first Lateran, 1123; (10) second Lateran, 
1139; (11) thiid Lateran, 1179; (12) fourth 

Lateran, 1215; (13) first of Lyons, 1245; (14) 
second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 1311; (16) 
Constance, 1414-18, of which Ultraniontanes 
accept only the decrees passed in sessions 42d to 
45th inclusive, and such decrees of earlier sessions 
as were approved by Martin V. ; (17) Basel, 1431 
and the following years, oecumenical according to 
Ultramontanes only till the end of the twenty- 
fifth session, and even then only in respect of such 
deciees as were approved by Eugenics IV. ; (18) 
Ferrara-Florence, 1438-42, really a continuation of 
Basel; (19) fifth Lateran, 1512-17; (20) Trent, 
1545-63; (21) Vatican, December 8, 1869, to July 
18, 1870, and still unfinished. 

The best collections of councils are by Hardouin 
(12 vols. folio, Paris, 1715), and that of Mansi 
(31 vols. folio, Florence, 1759), which is by far 
more complete than Hardouin’s, hut inferior to 
it in correctne!33 of typography. An excellent 
account of the councils, with the text of the most 
important decrees, will 1)0 found m Bishop Hefele’s 
Gojiciliengeschichte (7 vols. Freiburg), part of which 
has been published by Clark in an English trans- 
lation. For the history of the more important 
councils, see under Nicaja, Basel, &o. 

Council Bluffs, a city of Iowa, capital of 
Pottawattamie county, 141 miles WSW. of Des 
Moines by rail, on a plain backed by the high 
bluffs from which it takes its name. The Mi.ssomi 
River, 3 miles to the west, is crossed by a grand 
railway bridge to Omaha, and live railways form 
a junction at the town, which has manufactures of 
paper, iron, carnages, and agricultural machines. 
Pop. (1870) 10,020; (1885) 21,557. 


Council of War is a conference of militiii.y or 
naval officers, to con.sider a plan of campaign, 
determine the order of battle, or give their opinion.^ 
on some matter hi which the commander irishes to 
fortify his judgment by an appeal to that of others. 
The senior officer.s and heads of departments meet 
him in the consultation whenever he thinks it 
desirable ; and their opinions are placed upon 
record. ’Thus the commandant of a fortress gener- 
ally .solicits the opinion of a council of war before 
snirendeiing to besiegers. The British military 
code leaves its assembly to his discretion, but the 
French make a .special provision for a council of 
defence. In the navy, a council of war consists 
usually of_ flag-officep only ; hut officeis of lower 
rank occasionally assist. 

Coiuisel. See Advocate and B-iehlster. 

Counsellor is the terra which in the United 
States most nearly coiresponds to Barrister ( qw, ) 
in England, and Advocate (q.v.) in Scotland. But 
in the United States there is no such well-marked 
distinction between counsellor and solicitor as in 
the United Kingdom obtains between banister or 
advocate and solicitor. See Lawyer. 

Count (Lat. comas, in Fr. aomte, Span. cond&, 
Ital. conte), the name of a dignity in medieval 
and modern Europe, to which Earl (q.v.) is in 
one view supposed to he analogous, the Latin 
equivalent of each being the same, and the wife 
of an earl being a countess. On the various 
significations of the comes of classical times it is 
unnecessary to enter. Under Constantine the term 
became an honorary title ; and the comites became 
a sort of council of state both in the eastern and 
western empiie, each having his separate office in 
the household. The counts under the first two 
races of Frankish kings weie (like those of the 
lower empire) of various degrees. The count of the 
palace (conies nosti'J) was the highest digni- 
tary in the state after the mciire of the palace ; and 
in the llbh century he had already acquired a rank 
apart from that or the other counts. He presided 
in the court of the sovereign in liis absence, and 
possessed sovereign jurisdiction. The habit of 
mstituting counts-palatine (oomites palatii) was 
adopted by Spain and England. Those counts, 
again, who, at a later period, as rulers of provinces, 
had attained to somethin" approaching to sovereign 
power, exercised also the right of appointing counts- 
palatine under them — e. g. the Counts of Chartres, 
of Champagne, of Blois, Toulouse, &c. ; and the 
ancient houses of Chartres and of Blois continued 
to claim in perpetuity the title of count-palatine as 
that of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign 
class owed their origin to the feebleness of the later 
Carloringian kings, under whom they contrived 
gradually to convert the provinces and towns which 
tliey had governed as royal officeis into prin- 
cipalities hereditary in their families. It was then 
that the counts came to he known by the names of 
their counties. Down to the middle of the 14 th cen- 
tuiy they wielded a most fornddahle power, some- 
what broken by the eventually successful struggle 
of the toivns of Northern France to throw off their 
yoke. In later times there ivere numerous mere 
titular counts, and even before the first revolution 
many titles of count, believed to be pure assump- 
tions, weie recognised by the courtesy of society. 

The Geman word graf, akin (like reeve, grieve, 
and sheriff) to the Anglo-Saxon gerdfa, ‘gover- 
nor,’ in time came to be identified with the 
coines or count, the pfahgraf being the German 
equivalent of the comes palatii. In Germany there 
have been in modern times two classes of counts, 
one helongiag to the Dgnastien-adel, or higher 
nobility — ^i.e. those families whose head had a 
seat in the diet or estates of the reahn ; the other 
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foming the highest class of the lower nobility. Of 
the former class the larger number, _ as the price 
of their acquiescence in the abolition of the old 
German empire, received the title of prince, and 
very few now exist. The merely titular counts 
belonging to the lower nobility are very numerous. 

Counterfeit. See Coining. 

Counterforts) the buttresses or arclie.s behind 
the revetments or retaining walls of the ditches of 
permanent fortifications. They help to support tho 
earth above tliein and make it more dillicult to 
form a Bieach (q.v.). 

Counter-guard is a low outwork designed to 
cover the revetment of a bastion or ravelin from 
the fire of the enemy’s broaching batteries. It is 
separated from them by a narrow ditch, and lest 
the enemy should establish a battery on it whoii 
captured, the torre-plein, or flat .space behind its 
parapet, is made very narrow. See Fortifica- 
tion. 

Counter-irritants, agents applied to _ the 
skin so as to redden (ruhefacient,s), to vesicate 
( vesicatories or Blisters, q.v.), or to produce pus- 
tules, purulent issiie.s, or even slouglia of skin 
and of the subcutaneous textures. The milder 
counter-irritants are mustard (see Cataplasm), 
turpentine applied on warm cloths, and spirit or 
acetic acid in lotion. The stronger are blisters of 
Cantharides (q.v.) or of ainnionia ; Croton-oil (q.v.) 
or Tartar Euiotic (q.v.), in ointment; setims, 
oaitstio or pea-issues, and the moxa and above 
all, the actual Cautery (q.v.) or hot iron. None 
of the stronger eounter-irritants should ho used 
without oareful consideration and medical advice ; 
gi'eab mischief is often done by tlioir careless or 
improper use. Counter-irritants relieve internal 
pain, cheek inflammations, and tend to promote 
the absorption of morbid ofi'usions. Their efl’ect is 
probably due mainly to reflex action, produced by 
the impression they cause upon tho nerves of the 
akin to which they are applied. 

Amongst horses, counter-irritants are much n.sed 
for strains and diseases of the joints, hut should 
never be applied, as they too oCtuu are, in recent 
oase.s, or whilst the part is hot or inflanicd. Can- 
thaiidine preparations, or ointment of hiiiiodide of 
mercury, are tho most eonveniont. For cows, use 
fomentations, followed by the smart infliction of 
mustard-paste; for dog.s, soap-liniment, strength- 
ened, if required, by luiimonia or turpentine. 

Couutcvniine, a sniiteriaueau way to couuter- 
aob besiegers’ mines. See MINUS ( Military ), Siege. 

CoillllCJ'polllt, in Music, has been defined as 


‘the art of combining melodie.s.' The name arose 
from the early system of notation by points. When 
another part or melody was added to one already 
represented by a row of points, this was called 
‘pu.nxtmn coritrn’puHutimi. A. single melody is 
usually taken ns the ‘subject,’ and the part or 
parts added are called the ‘counterpoint.’ When 
this is done according to the numerous and stiin- 
gent rules of the old authoritie.s, it is called stiict 
counterpoint ; hut in modern mu.sic these rules are 
much relaxed. 'Tlie devices of counterpoint aie 
however, still largely relied on ; Wagner, the 
greatest innovator of our time, being also one of 
tho greatest practical contrapunti.sts. The aim of 
Beetlioven in his later works to malce every pait 
sing, and not he a mere filling up of the harmony, 
may he referred to as illustrating tho object of tliese 
devices ; and there is no doubt that as used by the 
classical writers, they are tiie source of some of tlie 
grandest elfeots in music. 

Ill simple counterpoint tlie parts are written above 
or below the subject without regard to their capa- 
bility of being transposed. It is dividwl into 
difVcvcnt species, acoovding ns the added parts con- 
tain one, two, or four notes against each note of 
the subject, or are written in syncopated notes, or 
have a coinbiiiation of all or any of these, when it 
is called ‘ florid. ’ The so-called ‘ rules ’ are in efi'ect 
limitations of the degrees in ■which the parts may 
progress — e.g. the prohibition of consecutive octaves 
and fifths. The genoval principlo of them is to 
sccuio coniplete itidcpcndcnca of molodio motion in 
the parts, while at tho same time tho laws of liat- 
mony are observed. Wlien tho parts roach the 
niim'lior of eight or more in vocal music, they are 
sometimes dii’idod into dilloront choir, s, which sing 
alternately togetlier ami in antiphony. A famous 
example of this class is Tallis’s motet ‘ Spoin in 
alium non liabni,’ for forty voices, in eight ohoira, 
each of live voices. In cloulile counteipoint the 
subject and counterpoint arc so written that eaoli 
may form the ba.ss to the other, Wriien in this 
transposition tho upper part is taken to the ocLave 
below, or vice versa, it is called douhlo counter- 
point at tlio octave ; but it may also be at any 
other interval, tho lourtli, fifth, &c. , or even nt two 
dilloront ones. In treble oonuterpoint each ol three 
uiolodios can ho ]>ut as tho haH,s to the others j and 
similaily in quaanqile and quintuple couulorpoint ; 
hut couulorpoint beyond donlilo can only ho at tho 
octavo, as the other iiilorvals are impracticable. 
One or more li’eo parts may he added to fill in tho 
harmony. The following instance of ijnintupie 
counterpoint is taken from the finale of Moiiart’s 
‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony ; 



Among the otlrer devices of Counterpoint may ho 
mentioned those of contrary motion, augmentation, 
and diminution, the latter two reforring to the 
time-values of the notes, See Imitation. 


Tho history of the art of counterpoint can be 
traced step by stop from its beginnings in the rude 
efforts at part-writing, called organuiii, barbarous 
to modern eais, in medieval church music, of wliicli 
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the earlie&t known account we have is by Iluchald, 
a Elemish monk, who died in 930. The earliest 
existing specimen of part-music is an English one 
— a rota or round, written by a monk of Reading in 
1226 to rvords beginning ‘ Sumer is icumen in,’ the 
MS. of which is iii the British Museum. The Poly- 
phonic schools of composition in Flanders, England, 
Geimany, and Italy, of the four succeeding cen- 
turies, reaching thoir culmination in Palestrina, 
were based pre-eminently on counterpoint. Bach 
is, however, usually considered its greatest master. 
There is an enormous number of treatises on the 
subject in mo.st European languages ; it will be 
sufficient to refer to that of Sir F. A. 6. Onseley, 
based on Clieruhini, and to the primeis published 
by Novello & Co. 

Counterscarp is that side of the ditch of a 
fort which is nearest to the besiegers ; the other 
side being called the escarp or scarp. 

Countersign, in military affairs, is a watch- 
word used to prevent nnauthorisod persons passing 
a line of sentries whoso urdeis are to stop any one 
unable to give it. It is fixed each day by the 
commanding officer, hut may he changed at any 
moment if necessary, and is only communicated to 
those entitled to know it. 

Counter-tenor, the highest adult male voice, 
the same as Alto (q.v.). See also Comthalto, 
Tenoh. 

Couiltry-dailCC (Fr. contre-dansc, of which 
the English term is a corruption), a dance in which 
as many couples can take part as theie is space to 
aocomiuodata them ; the gentlemen being ranged 
at the commencement on one side, and tlie ladies 
on the other. The danoers are constantly changing 
places, leading one another hack and forward, up 
and down, parting and uniting again. ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley’ is the best known example. See 
Dancing, 

County (derived from Fr. coniti; Lat. eomi- 
iatus)is now the recognised subdivision of the three 
kingdoms for judicial and local government pur- 
poses. 

History . — The term ‘county’ corresponds with 
sliiie (Saxon, soir, from sciran, ‘to divide’), a 
word whioh, however, it has now to a great extent 
superseded. It means a division of a kingdom 
immediately superior to the hundred, and its lirat 
use wa.s in connection witli the assignment of juris- 
diction for judicial business. Some counties, such 
as Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, were 
ancient Saxon kingdoms, but other counties or 
shires were formed by the subdivision of Mercia, 
Wessex, Northumbria, and the other Saxon king- 
doms. The shire represented in its constitutional 
machinery either the national organisation of the 
several divisions created by West Saxon conquest, 
or that of the early settlements whioh united in 
the Mercian kingdom as it advanced westwards, or 
the rearrangement by the West Saxon dynasty of 
the whole of England on the principles already at 
work in its own shires. The division of England 
into shires, whioh was begun before the time of 
Alfred, was probably not comidetecl till the Danes, 
Angles, and Saxons were united into one kingdom 
under Edgar. In the government of the shire there 
were two officers, the ealdorman and the scir-gerdfa, 
or sheriff. Tlie ealdorman (t\\t princeps of Tacitus, 
the sairapa of Bede, the dux of the Latin chron- 
iclers, and the comes ot the Normans) was originally 
elected by tlie Witan, but in course of time the office 
tended to become hereditary, though in all cases 
down to the Norman Conquest the consent of the 
king and the Witan was necessary to each fresh 
nomination. The ealdorman shared with the 
slieriff and the bishop the administrative functions 
of the county in the shire-moot. The sheriff was 


the representative of the king alone, and was the 
chief judicial officer of the shire, on ivliom was 
imposed the duty of executing the law and acting 
as steward of the royal demesne. Each county or 
shire comprised a number of hundred.^, and just in 
the same way as the hundreds had their moot, so 
each county or shire had its moot, which was 
attended by the representatives of the hundreds 
and townships, and by a representative body of 
ivitnesses to give validity to its proceedings. 
Accoiding to the laiv.? of Edgar, the shire-moot was 
held twice a year. After the Conquest the shire- 
moot continued to be held in each county, hut its 
independence was much inteifered with by tlie 
exercise of the loyal prerogative. Between the 
reigns of Hemy I. and Henry III. these courts 
began to meet more frequently, and eventually as 
county courts, or sheriff’s courts, met once amontli, 
and continued to be held, though under vaiying 
conditions, until comparatively modern times. 

Constitution. — The organisation of a county in 
England comprises the following officers: (1) A 
lord-lieutenant, ivlio is the military representative 
of the crown, and whose duty it is to select persons 
for the conmiission of the peace ; ( 2 ) a eustos rotu- 
loruin (keeper of the records); (3) a sheriff; (4) a 
coroner; (5) justices of tlie peace, qualified by an 
estate in po.s.se.ssion of £100 a year, or in reversion 
of £300 a year, or by two years’ assessment to the 
inhabited house duty at £100. All the justices for 
a county hold the general and quarter sessions .os 
prescribed by law. A single justice may act in 
petty ses.sions. (6) A clerk of the peace, wlio is 
appointed by the eustos rotuloruni, but may be 
removed by the justices; (7) a county treasuiei ; 
(8) a surveyor, and other minor officers. The 
duties that now belong to the county justices are 
mainly of an imperial character, and relate to the 
maintenance of the militia, to the local administra- 
tion of the criminal law, and to the carrying out 
of certain matters connected with parliamentary 
representation, licensing, assessment, appeals, anti 
so forth. 

County £7o7(nc&.— By the Local Govemment Act, 
1888, all duties purely relating to matters of local 
government in England and Wales that were per- 
formed by the justices in quarter sessions were 
transferred to county oounoils which were newly 
established by the act. These councils are elected by 
the inhabitants of the county, who are enrolled as 
‘ county electors ’ for the purpose. A county elector 
mav he a man or woman, but must he of full age 
and not subject to any legal inoapaoity, and must 
not have been in leceipt of parochial relief. Such 
a person must have been an occupier of some build- 
ing or land in the county for a certain term, and 
must have paid all rates due and complied with 
certain conditions as to residence, &c. For the 
purposes of the establishment of county councils in 
England and Wales what are termed administra- 
tive counties are formed. Of these there are sixty, 
and the number of oounty councillors and county 
aldermen for each county council is as follows, 
the aldermen forming one-fourth of the total in 
each case, viz. : England — Bedford, 68 ; Berks, 68 ; 
Bucks, 68; Cambridge (exclusive of the Isle of 
Ely), 64; Cambridge (Isle of Ely Division), 56; 
Chester, 76 ; Cornwall, 88 ; Cumberland, 80 ; 
Derby, 80; Devon, 104; Doiset, 76; Dmliani, 96; 
Essex, 84 ; Gloucester, 80 ; Hereford, 68 ; Herts, 
72 ; Hunts, 52 ; Kent, 96 ; Lancaster, 140 ; Leices- 
ter, 72; Lincoln (Holland), 56; Lincoln (Keste- 
ven), 64; Lincoln (Lindsey), 76; London, 137; 
Middlesex, 72; Monmouth, 64; Norfolk, 76; 
Northampton (exclusive of the Soke of Peter- 
borough), 68; Northampton (Soke of Peter- 
borough), 40; Northumberland, 80; Notts, 68; 
Cxforn, 76 ; Rutland, 28 ; Salop, 68 ; Somerset, 
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88; Southampton, 100; Stafford, 100 : Suffolk 
(Eastern Division), 76 ; Suffolk (Western Division), 
64; Suii'ey, 76; Sussex {Eastern Division), 08; 
Sussex (Western Division), 60; Warwick, 72; 
Westmoreland, 66; Wilts, 80; Woreestor, 76; 
York (East Biding), 68 ; York (North Biding), 80 ; 
York (West Hiding), 120. HYite — Anglesey, 56 ; 
Brecknock, 60; Cardigan, 64; Carmarthen, 68; 
Carnarvon, 64 ; Denbigh, 64 ; Eliiit, SO ; ttlainor- 
gan, 88; Meiioneth, 56; Montgonieiy, 56; Pem- 
broke, 64; and Kaduor, 32. These ai’e distinct 
from the aldermen and oouneillora in toioughs, 
who take no part in county administration. 

The jiowei-s and duties which are given to the 
county councils hy the Local (loveinment Act, 
1888, relate to county Cuance, rating ami assess- 
ment, county huiUlings, bridges, lunatic asylums, 
refoiiuiitories, registration aud polling of parlhi- 
nientary electors, contagious diseases (animals), 
the appointment of coionei-s, maintenance of liigh- 
ways, preventing the pullotion of rivei-s, and 
nuinerons minor matters. The control ol the police 
is vested in the courts of quarter sessions and the 
county councils jointly. As regards its finances, 
each county council is cjnpowered to make and levy 
county and other rates, and it will alsoieceive its 
share of the iiiooine derived from cortaiu license 
duties ooUected by the imperial government, to- 
gether with a proportion of the probate duty ool- 
leeted in the United ICingJoin. 

County iJfflfe.— The county rate is made under 
an Act 15 and 10 Viet. chap. 81, and is assessed, 
nut on individual properties, hut on the various 
pariahes, aud a pieoopt la issued to the gnardiona 
of each union requiring them to pay to the county 
treasurer the aggregate amount of the sums pay- 
able by the parishes iii their union. It can he 
expended only for ‘county purposes,’ which the 
county oounoil is rorpiired to provide funds for in 
the oxeeution of its powers as above eniimcratod. 

County Boroughs .— the Local Govorumont 
Aet, certain boroughs aro e.xempted from the juris- 
diction of the county coiinuils of the counties in 
which they are situated, and aro etiahled to retain 
their indupendaiice, subject to certain sjjecial regu- 
lations for the adjustment of tlioir financial rela- 
tions with the oouiitios. Tliese hovoughs are called 
‘county boroughs,’ and aro such as cither were 
counties in Uicmselves before the passing of the 
Local Governmont Act, 1888, or on the 1st of June 
1888 liad a population of nut leas than 50,000. 
They aio as follows ; Banw, Bath. Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, Blaokhum, Bolton, BooUe-ouni-Lin- 
acre, Evadfoid, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bury, 
Canterhuiy, Cardill, Chester, Coventry, Croydon, 
Derby, Devonport, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshead, 
Glouoester, Halifax, Hanley, Hastings, Huddeus- 
liekl, Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Liverjwol, Manchester, Muldleshrongh, Newoastle- 
iiliou-Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Plymontli, Portsmouth, Preston, Beading, 
Hochdale, St Helens, Salford, Shellicid, SouUi- 
am])ton, South Shields, Stockport, Sunderland, 
Swansea, Walsall, West Bromwich, West Ham, 
Wigan, Wolverhampton, Y^'orccstor, Yarmouth, 
and York. 

County Courts are .sixty tribunals which have 
been establi,shod in the different coimlioa of Eng- 
land for the hearing of oases of a minor imimrtanco 
relating bo civil matters only. They are now regu- 
lated by the County Courl-a Conaolirtation Act, 
1888, and under that statute can exercise jurisdic- 
tion in questions of law and of equity, ^nce their 
eBtablisfirnent in 1846 their powers have been 
gradually enlarged, and the tendency is to transfer 
cases in which Ilia matters in dispute aro not great 
from the higher courts to these courts. The 
registrar has power to take all undefended and 


admitted cases by leave of the judge, lu 
action or suit of whatever n.atnie where more than 
£5 is clairaoil, and in all other actions, by leave "of 
judge, a jury may be demanded. The number of 
jurymen to try a cause in county courts is five. 
Thera is a right of appeal in ail cases where more 
than £20 is claimed, and hy leave of judge in 
other cases. The judge only may commit to prison 
in cases where ho is satisfied the debtor has the 
means to pay the debt or instalment theroof. There 
is no other ground of imprisonment for debt iu 
county courts. A debtor may be committed for 
any period not exceeding forty-two days, and can 
be imprisoned only once for the same dofaulfc. 

In Scotland the tendency of the constitution 
under the feudal system was towards EngHah 
methods of administration, and this brought about 
among otlior innovations, tlio division into counties 
or .shires. Its introduction seoms to liavo begun 
early in the 121Ji century, aud to have proceeded 
northwards. Tho crown at an early period adopted 
the practice of iqipoinling Sharills (q.v.) in Scot- 
land, and local judges for each comity, and the sys- 
tem <if appoiiitLiig justices of the peace was intro- 
duced by James VI. There are now tliirty-tliree 
ooniitiefl in Scotland. Tlio county organiBation 
conipilsus a slicriir-jirincipal (ap|ioiiilcd by the 
crown for a county or a combiualioii of counties), 
slierifl’-substitntos, justices of tho peace, coniini-i- 
sionora of .snpiily, county road trustoos, and their 
oJlioials, Tlio Local Goi'ernment Act, 1888, did 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

In Iralaml the division into counties ivas begun 
in the lime of King Joliii, and it was not completed 
till that of James I, Tliove aie now thirty-two 
oouiitios, each of which is divided into baronies. 
Its county nrjganiBatinn comprises the sberiff, the 
grand jury, jnsticue of tho peace, and oliicials. 
The grand jury cmisists of Lwonly-throo persons, 
and is appointed under tlie Aet (i and 7 Will, IV., 
chop. 116. It is the principal county authority for 
puniosus of local govoriuiiont, and lUs powers end 
with each of the assizes. The system of county 
govoininont Is Unis Buen nut to bo based on popular 
i'6]n'e.sontation, as is the case in England and, to 
some extent, in Scotland. 

Ill tho United States the county is a creation of 
the legislature of each slate, and is not a thing of 
gradual growth, as in England. Each county is 
invested with corlain corporate rights and powers 
to enable it to porforni the duties recfiiircd of it in 
the macliinery of government, and its affaira are 
managed by a. board of coinmiBBioners or super- 
visors, wlio can levy and collect taxes and bold real 
and personal projiorty for the benefit of the inhab- 
itants. In every county there is a hboriff, coroner, 
treasurer, recorder of deeds, and registrar of wills. 
All oilicors are oloctod by tho jjeoplo. New coun- 
ties are created by the suhdivi.sion of the existing 
coimtieB, County oourls e.xisl in each county, but 
thoir powei's vary according to the stale Ihoy are 
in, soino liaviug very extensivo ooranion-law and 
equity jurisiliotion, while otliora can deal only with 
small suits, and are limited to olianeovy jurisdiction 
and maWoi'S alt'eotiiig trust pruportios. 

For aulhoritiGS, boo Stuliba, Omislitutional Jlistmj 
(1874-78); JInllam, Oonstitutioml History (1827; new 
0(1. 1866) ; Ih'oanian, Norman (1807-711) ; GfloW, 

Nnylish Oonstitutton, (trans. 1886) ; also Local Govmbn- 
MltNT, and works there oitod. 

Coui* is a French word aignifyhig ‘ a stroke,’ 
used in certain phrases that have become ciuTeiit 
in Europo. A coup d’dlut ( ‘ stroke of state ’ ) moans 
an arbitrary onoroaohmoni suddenly effeolod by the 
goveiTiing anlliorities upon the constitution of the 
stale, altering or setting aside the prerogatives of 
other parts of the body politic. The term is applied 
particularly to the treaolierous but successful attack 
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upon the liberties of his fellow-countiymen by 
Louis Napoleon, 2il Decenihev 1851. Qoiip de main 
( ‘ a stroke of the hand ’ ) is a sudden and successful 
attack; coup d'aiil {‘a strcjke of the eye’) is a 
summary view of a complicated matter ; coup da 
thcAtra is a trick of the stage ; and coup de grace is 
the merciful blow that puts a victim out of pain. 

Coiipar-Angn.'s, a town cl)ie% in Pei-tli but 
partly in ForfarSiire, near the left bank of the Isla, 
a tributary of tlie Tay, 13 miles NNE. of Perth, 
and 15 NAV. of Dundee. Here are remains of a 
Roman camp, within which is the fragment of a 
Cistercian abbey, founded by Malcolm IV. in 1164, 
and forming the subject of a monograph by Eogeiu 
and Allan (2vols. 1879-80). Linen is manufac- 
tured. Pop. (1S41) 18(58 ; (1881) 2134. See also 
Cupar. 

Coiiped, or Coupfi, in Heraldiy, is used to 
describe the head, or any limb of an animal cut 
oil in a straight line. It is distinguiahed fi-oni 
erased — i.e, forcibly torn off, and therefore ragged 
and uneven. 

Cotiplc is the name given in statics to a pair of 
equal forces acting on the .same body in opposite 
and parallel directions. The effect of a couple is 
to rotate the body about a certain definite line (the 
axis) perpendicular to the plane in which the forces 
constituting the couple lie. 

Couplet. Any two lines which rhyme together 
may he called a couplet ; hut the term is moie fre- 
quently used to denote two lines which contain the 
complete expression of an idea, and are therefore 
to a certain extent independent of what goes hefoie 
or whab follows. The poetic wits of the age of 
(Jueen Anne excelled in this Idnd of aphoristic 
versification, Pope, as has been said, reasons in 
couplets. For exanqile ! 

’Tis with our judgments as our watclies, none 

Go Just allUe, yet each believes his own. 

However effectively epigiammatio abort aphorisms 
may be expressed in ibyuied couplets, a long poem 
in this rhythm becomes ivearisome to the ear. 
Nut all the alert genius of Pope, nor the sonorous 
strength of Dryden could avert fiom then' favourite 
rhytlim the damning sin of monotony. 

Coupon ( Fr., and from cotiper, ‘ to cut aterm 
signifying any billet, cheque, or other slip of paper 
cut oil from its counterpart. It is, however, applied 
chiefly to a dividend or interest warrant, wliicli is 
presented for payment by holders of debentures. 
Coupons in Great Britain require to he stamped. 
'The term is also applied to one of a series of tickets 
which are vouchers that certain payments will be 
made or services he performed, at various times or 
places, in consideration of money paid. 

Coiirant (Fr.), the heraldic term for ‘nmutng.’ 

Coiirlbet, Gustave, painter, was horn at 
Ornans, Franche-Comt6, on the lOth of June 1819. 
Ill 1839 he was sent by his father, a well-to-do 
farmer, to .study law in Paiis, but all the bent of 
his singularly strong and self-assertive nature was 
turned towards art. He made himself acquainted 
with the Flemish, Floientine, and Venetian 
schools ; but amid all he was careful to preserve — 
as he phrase.? it— his ‘ own intelligent and inde- 
pendent individuality.’ In 1841 lie took to land- 
scape work, painting in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
In 1844 he began to exhibit at the Salon ; and his 
works created a great sensation when shown in the 
Salon of 1830. Marred by frequent coaraoness, and 
by defects of drawing, Courbet’s works possess fine 
and powerful colour, and are valuable for theii 
firm tesis in actual fact, for their truth to an 
individual and personal impression of nature. His 
hunting scenes and animal subjects are especi- 
ally vigorous and spirited. In 1869 he accepted the 


Cross of the Order of St Michael from the king of 
Bavaria, and after the revolution of 1870 he was 
appointed Director of the Fine Arts. In the follow- 
ing year he joined the Coniiniine, and was concerned 
in the destriiotion of the Vendome Column (16tli 
May), for which, in the following September, he 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
to he fined for its restoration, his pictures being 
sold in 1877 towards tliat purpose. On his release 
lie retired to Vevey in Switzerland, where he died, 
31&t December 1877. An exhibition of nearly two 
hundred of his works was brought together in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paids, in 1882, See the 
Century for February 1884. 

Couvl>evoie, a town of France, on the left 
hank of the Seine, opposite the north-western 
suburbs of Paris. It has many handsome villas, 
a large barrack, hleaching-fielcls, and a carriage 
factory. Pop. (1886) 15,937. 

<lonr lev, Paul Louls, one of the most power- 
ful and brilliant of French writers, was horn in 
Paris on January 4, 1772. His hoyliood was spent 
in Totiraine, and he aftenvards studied at the 
College de France and the School of Artillery at 
Chalons, He then .served for some eighteen yeai-s 
in the army, hut his interest lay wholly in study, 
and especially in the study of the Greek language. 
Hih military experiences ended in 1809 on the field 
of Wagianr, from whrclr he was carried insensible 
to Vieritra. Tlrenceforth he devoted himself to 
letters. He lived for .some time at Florence, where 
ho hecattre embroiled with the librarian of the 
Laurentian Library, in regard to a manuscript of 
Longus. The quarrel led to the puhlieation of 
the Lettrc cl HI. Renouard, in which Courier’s 
incomparable ironic faculty was for the first time 
revealed, He removed to Paris in 1812, and in 
1814 settled on his e.state at Touraine. In 1816 
he issued the first of Iris famous pamphlets, the 
Petition aux Deux Chambres, a scathing exposure 
of the wrongs iirflicted on the peasantry by the 
government of the Restoration, Tho Pttition was 
read by Irigh and low, and its author was thence- 
forth recogni,sed as a political power in France, 
Corrrier continued the attack in a series of admir- 
ably witty letter’s in the Censeur, and in 1821 there 
appeared the inimitable Simple Discours de Paul 
Louis, Vigneron de la CkavonnRre, In this parti- 

K ’ ^ fc the scheme to pirrchase the estate of Clrarn- 
for tire Due de Bordeairx by a ‘national 
offering,’ wnrng from the peasantry, was irrerei- 
lessly derided and laid bare. Tire Simple Discours 
is Corrrier’s masterpiece. It was made the subject 
of a government prosecution, and its author rrnder- 
went two months’ inrprisonment in Sainte Pelagie, 
■where he formed the acquaintance of Beranger. 
On his release he was again tried, hut escaped with 
a leprimund, for his PUition pour les Villagmis 
qu’on empeche de dunser. His subsequent writings 
were pirblislred anonymously at Brussels. They 
comprised litponses aux Lettres Anonymes, the 
Gazette du Villaye, the Livret de Paul Louis, the 
Pace Diplomatique — an imaginary letter from 
Louis XVIII. to the king of Spain — andthePam- 
phlet des Pamphlets, a vindication of pamphleteer- 
ing, which appeared in 1824, and which Armand 
Carrel called ‘the swan-song of Courier.’ On 
Sunday, May 10, 1825, Conner was found shot 
dead a little before sunset in the grounds of his 
house at Varetz. 

With the exception of Pascal, Courier is the 
greatest master of irony in the ranks of French 
authors. A deadly controversialist, he was at the 
same time an exquisite artist, whose style is char- 
acterised by austere simplicity of diction. See the 
notice of Courier in tire edition of his worlcs edited 
by Armand Carrel (4 vols. Paris, 1834), and an 
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admirable essay by Mr H. Traill in the Fortnightly 
Review of February 1877. 

CoiH'lci'S are persons hired to accompany 
travellers abroad, whose special drrty is to itrake 
all arrangeirrerrts for the jorrrney, and relieve their 
eritployers as far as possible of all anxiety about 
passports, excliange of money, hotel negotiation.s, 
and the like. The speaking of several languages is 
one of rirarry irrrportarrt qualifications in a good 
courier.— King’s or Qtroen^s Messengers are some- 
times called Foreign Office couriers, 

CoillTail, an American wading-hird of the 
genus Arvanrus, usually placed among the Rails 
((J.V.). The North American oourlan or crying- 
bird (A. qigantaus) is 27J inches long, with long 
bill and short wings, is a rapid runner, and has a 
cackling note. It inhabits Florida and the West 
Indies, The nest is rr.suallj' attached to reeds. 
Tiro flesh of the young is good eating. The South 
American courlan [A. scolopaceus) is larger. 

Coiirlaacl, or Kurland, a Russian govern- 
ment, and one of what are called tho Baltic 
provinces. It was formerly an independent duchy 
— jiroperly, indeed, corr.srstirrg of two dttchies, Cotir- 
land and Senigallen— and belonged, aloitg with 
Idvonia, to the Teutonic Knights. Tho diinculty 
of resisting the Rrr.ssians lad to the acknowledg- 
nicnt in loQl of the feudal sovereignty of 
Roland. The country was long distracted by the 
contentions of two nartiesj one Russian and the 
other Polish ; and alter being for some time very 
completely under Russian inlluenoe, it was finally 
united to Russia in 1703. Biron {ci.v-) was made 
Duke of Gourhuid in 1737. It contains about 
10,340 so. in., witli a population in 1883 of 637,028, 
mostly Protestants. It is generally a level country, 
with ranges of low hills, and contains many lakes, 
bogs, forests, and sand-dunes, but some parts have 
a very fcitile soil. Cattle-brooding is on tho 
increase; game abounds; and bears, boars, elks, 
and wolves are mot with occasionally. Tho pro- 
prietors of land are mostly German ; the peasantry, 
who constitute the bulk of the poimlation, of Let- 
tish extraction, are ohiedy engaged in husbandry. 
The Russians do not amount to 2 per cent, of 
the population. There is little manufacturing 
industry, but trade is rather increasing. The 
capital is Mitan, but the most flourishing town is 
Lihau. 

Courses. See Sails. 

CoursillS is (lolined hy Ur Johnson as ‘the 
sport of limiting hares, foxes, and somotimcH deer 
with greyhounds. ’ From the sportsman ’,s point of 
view foxes and deer must be eliminated from the 
deliiiition, for coursing is now understood to be the 
pursuit of hare,s by a brace of groyhounds. Tlie 
.saying that ‘ a gentleman was known b,y his hawk, 
Ms horse, and lii.s greyhound,’ is a very ancient 
one ; and King John is recorded to have accepted 
greyhounds in lieu of a money fine ; but in those 
tiincs it was generally deer that were conised. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the sport attained a fashion and 
celebrity previously unknown, and has since that 
time been followed up with undiminished zeal. 

Late in tho Kith century we have a record of 
some laws of tho leash framed by the then Duke of 
Norfolk on principles which have been largely 
adhered to since. To Lord Oxford, the lorct- 
lioutenaiit of Norfolk, the sport of oouraing is 
mucli indebted. Indeed, by .some be is called ‘ the 
fatbor of modern coursing;’ and be it ivas who 
founded the first society, as it was then called, in 
1776 at Swaft'liam in Norfolk. Other clubs were 
soon organised,^ Lord Graven founding one at 
Ashdown Park in 1780, and this was followed by 
the Malton Club in Yorlcshire and the Bradwell 
and Tillingliam Club in E,sse.x, besides many othore 


starting sooir after the opening of the 19th cen- 
tuiy. 

After the passing of the Garrre Laws in 1331 
coiiimug became much more general, and the spcR 
was taken up hy the public, meetings prior to that 
time being principally supported by members of 
clubs, of wliieh there were a large number spread 
over the kingdom. From that date up to 1875 the 
growth of coursing was very great, and all the 
cliief meetings throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were attended not only by those who 
owned dogs, but also by many wlio simply went 
for tho love of the sport. It was feared hy many 
that tho Ground Game Act of 1880 would greatly 
interfere with pnl)lio coursing, and this fear 
naturally caused oomsoi.s to follow the exanqde of 
Mr Case, of Plumpton, who originated the inolo.sed 
system, the first ground being made over his farm 
in Sussex. Uj) to this time conrseis as a body had 
looked ratlier askance at tho new method of carry, 
ing on the sport ; but tho Ground Game Act caused 
mme mclo,sure8 to be formed, and then the fact of 
their being so easy of access added greatly to their 
popularity. 

The real sport of coursing can only be obtained 
at tlie open meetingH, so called in distinction to the 
inclosed, notwithstanding that these latter lixtuies 
liavo been for a time in favour with those who 
picfcv tho ‘ease and comfwt’ obtained from 
coimneneing the day some time between eleven 
and twelve and finishing at four, whilst all the 
courses run can be witnessed from a grand-stand, 
At the inclosed fixtures the betting as a rule is far 
higher than wbon the coursing takes place in some 
open oounti-y where the slipper and dogs have to he 
followed from one end of the day to the otlier, for 
this would be far too muob work for tho ordinary 
bettiiig-uian. 

At a coursing-meeting two Greyhounds (q.v.) 
are .slipped together, and the judge who has been 
appointed liy the committee or by the voles of tho 
nominators decides wliich i.s I he winner of the trial 
upon tho ono uniform principle that the greyhound 
wliich does most towards tim killing— though he 
may not actually kill — is to be declared the winner. 
The judge lias a' recognised code of points to go hy, 
theso points being sjiood, lor which one, two, or 
threo points may he allowed ; tho go-hyc, two or 
three points; tho iitni — Oiat i.s, bringing tho hare 
round at not less than a right angle — ono point; 
the wrench — bringing the hare round at less than 
a right angle — half a point ; tho hill, one or two 
points or oven less ; and the i)'?}i~wliero the bare is 
thrown oil' bis legs — ono point. 

Those lixture.s bold over the downs liavo always 
been looked upon as amongst tlio very best of the 
open meetings. 'Tlie Amosbury meeting lias always 
been hold over the splendid range of Wiltshire 
downs belonging to the Aiitrobus family. The 
village of Ameslnuy, which is tho hoadouarters 
for this ILxturo, is 74 miles north of Salishuiy, 
Tho Ashdown Park Clnh wa.s established hy the 
then Earl of Craven in 1780, and the stakes up to 
1850 were oonliued to its members ; hut since that 
date open meetings liavo taken place in addition to 
otliera held hy the South of England Club, Tlie 
Berkshire village of Ijamhouni is the headquarters 
for the Ashdown meetings. Another favourite 
meeting is iield over the Stockbridgo Downs, a 
short distance from the well-known racecourse, 
Tho Waterloo Cup meeting takes place over the 
so-called Plaims of Altcar (belonging to the Earl of 
Seftoii) in Lancasliire, and here, too, the Altcar 
Club holds its fixtures. The Bidgway Club meet- 
ing is another of the largo and old-osLahlishcil 
Lancashire fixture-s, but tlie running there is 
confined to pembers. Tlie Clifton Aims Hotel 
at Lytliani is the headquarters. Two meetings 
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aie annually held at Southport. In Yorlahiie 
the best meetings take place under the Noith of 
England Club, several estate.s being lent by the 
on-neis for their lixtmes; and in addition Scai- 
horough and other places annually hold open meet- 
ings. Lincolnshiie lias a well-managed lixtiire at 
Sleaford. In the Midlands Liohfleld i.s the best 
supported meeting, the Marrpiis of Anglesey allow- 
ing the couising to take place over his estate at 
Beaudesert. Newmarket — the turf metropolis — 
annually boasts of a large and well-attendetf meet- 
ing. Farther south the Cllti'e and Hundred of Hoo 
Club and the Essex Club both hold open fixtures — 
the former over the Cliffe marshes beyond Graves- 
end, the Essex Club at Southminster, 

The Border Union rank.s as the best meeting 
held in the north, and this fixture, which now- 
takes place in November, is much looked foiwaid 
to hy both northern and southern conr.sers. Long- 
town, 9^ miles noith of Carlisle, is the headquaitens. 
Tlie principal meetings in Scotland are Carmieliael 
and Corrie. In Ireland, Moiime Park may he said 
to be the chief meeting (though really coming 
under the head of ‘ inclosed ’ ), many English dogs 
being sent acros.s the Chimnel to compete, and the 
coursing season is always opened there. Other 
fi.vtures are held hy the Northern Club and the 
Leinster and Limerick clubs. 

The first ground over which ' inclosed ’ coursing 
took place in 1876 was at Phimpton in Sussex. 
Here originally there were three fields, with planta- 
tions for letting the hares out from and escape 
coverts made at the farther end ; hut the smallest 
of those inolosures was soon done away with, and 
the sport took place over the Station Field, which 
was 800 yards long by 300 yards wide, and the Hill 
Pield, 700 yards by 300 yaids. Since 1886, how- 
ever, the Station Field only has been used; and 
this is on an incline from one end to the other, 
affording good trials, and fairly well testing both 
the speed and stamina of the greyhounds. In 
connection with Higli Gosforfch Park an inclosure 
Avas made 5 miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
coursing-ground is slightly down hill from the 
slipping station for about ISO yards, and from that 
point a very easy rise to the escape covert. At 
Haydock Park, near Newton Bridge station, on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, are tivo 
fields quite distinct, Aidiich are used on alternate 
days, so that the same haie.s are not coursed tivo 
clays in succession. 

kempton Park, the nearest inclosed ground to 
London, is situated in the Vale of Sunhui-y, 
16^ miles from the metropolis. Two meetings a 
season are held here, and the champion meeting 
which annually takes place in January holds the 
highest rank in this style of coursing. All the 
fastest dogs in the United Kingdom are brought 
together, for, as a rule, it is_ to the dog with the 
most speed tliat the chief prizes in the inelosures 
fall, the working qualities of the greyhound not 
being sufficiently bi ought into play. 

At Wye, near Ashford in Kent, an inolosure has 
been established, and meeting after meeting bakes 
place here throughout the season, with at times 
a very small interval between them. Here the 
ground is on the incline nearly all the way, and 
this, as a rule, gives the slower greyhounds a 
better chance of gaining the judge’s verdict, as, 
though generally led, they Avhen once in possession 
go the better with their game. The average num- 
ber of points made in a course here are certainly 
greater than at the other inclosures. The inolosure 
at Four Oaks Park, about a mile from Sutton 
Coldfield, is another that is almost all on the 
incline, but the meetings here are norv ferv and 
far between. The coiirsing arena is 700 yards in 
length, ancl 400 yards in width. 


_ Court, Peesentation at. Formal presenta- 
tion to the sovereign of persons rvliose status 
entitles them to that honour, takes place either 
at St James’s Palace, at a levee, intended for 
gentlemen only, or at Buckingham Palace, a draw - 
ing-room, Avheie both ladies and gentlemen appear. 
The days Avhen levees and drawing-rooms are to be 
held are .always announced some time heforeliaiid. 
It is diflicult in the present day to define exactly 
who may and rviio may not be entitled to be pre- 
sented. Members of families of the nobility and 
landed gentry, diplomats, membeis of the House 
of Commons, persons bolding high offices under 
the crown, judges, magistrates, church dignitaries, 
officers in the anuy and navy, persona who have 
attained distinction by eminence of any kind, and 
the vrives and daughters of the same classes, form 
the larger number of those presented at levee.s and 
drarving-rooms. Persons are often presented on 
entering on some office, or attaining some dignity. 
Any one who has been once presented i.9 entitled to 
appear at airy futirre levee or drawing-room without 
a new presentation. The rvhole arrangements con- 
nected Avitir presentations are under the super- 
A’ision of the lord chamberlain, in Avlrose office in 
St James's Palace information is aven to all 
persons Avishing to be presented. The names of 
ladies and gentlenren desiring presentation, and 
of the ladies, noblemen, and gentlenren AA'bo are 
to present thenr, have to be submitted to tire 
sovereign for approval, and there is a strict exclu- 
sion of persons of damaged reputation, Avhatever 
their rank. Court dress or olficial uniform must 
be Avorn. A British .subject Avho has been presented 
at St James’s may on any after occasion claim to 
be presented by the British minister at any foreign 
court. As to eoiri-t dress both of ladies and gentle- 
men, court etiquette, court mourning, &o., reference 
may be made to Old CoiiH Customs and 3Iodem 
CoiiH Jlttlc, by the Hon. Mrs Armytage ( 1883 ). 

Coiirtallnm {KiitAlam), a toAvn of the dis- 
trict of Tinnevelli, Madras, stands amongst the 
Ghats near the southern end of the peninsula ; and 
though only 450 feet above sea-level, serves as the 
sanatorium of the district, dc.servedly enjoying a 
reputation for salubrity of air, richness of vegeta- 
tion, and beauty of scenery. Pop. (1881 ) 1216. 

Courtesy, or Cubtesy, in Larv, is the life 
interest Avhicb the surviving husband lias in the 
real or heritable estate of the Avife. Both fir 
England and in Scotland this customary right 
has been regarded as a national peculiarity, 
Littleton speaks of it as tenure ‘by tire curte.sie 
of England, because this is used in no other r-eahue 
but in England onely.’ In Scotland it is called the 
courtesy or curiality of Scotland. It Avas probably 
introduced into both countries from Normandy. 
The four circumstances wdiich are requisite to 
make a tenancy hy corrrtesy_ in England are— 
marriage, seizin of the Avife, living issue, and tlie 
Avife’s death. The rule that the child must liar’e 
been heard to cry, which at one time was folloived 
in Englarrd, is still adhered to in Scotland. It is 
not necessary, however, in either country, that the 
child srrrvive; it is enough that it aa'us once in 
existence, althorrglr it slrotrkl have died imme- 
diately after its birth. In both countries, the 
child must be the mother’s heir, and it is con- 
sequently said that courtesy is due to the srtrviving 
husband rather as the father of an heir tharr as the 
AAndoAA'er of an heiress. 

Courtesy Titles are titles allOAVecl to certain 
near relations of peers by understood rtsage and 
the courtesy of society, but to Avliiob the users 
have no legal right. Tlie subject of courtesy 
titles, though tolerably familiar in its general out- 
line to persons re.sident in Britain, is complicated 
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eiiougli to be a frequent source of jierplexity to 
Americana aud foreigners, and may be tliua ex- 
plained ; Diikea, marquises, earls, and even vis- 
counta are often in possc.ssion of a number of titles 
belonging to an inferior grade in the peerage, 
rvbioli have in many cases been giadually accumu- 
lated by the ancestois of tlie peer in the course of 
hia upward progress in the peerage. Some peers 
liave as many as .si.xtecn inferior titles — o.g. the 
Duke of Athole, who has one inarquisate, four 
earldoms, three viscounties, and eight haronies. 
While in oixlinary parlance a peer is knorvn by 
Ilia bigliest title (or title.s, if he holds two of the 
same degree), his eldest son hears hy courtesy one 
of his inferior titles. Thus the eldest son of tlie 
Duke of Devonshire is Marqiri.3 of Il.artington ; of 
the Drrke of Buccieuch and Queensherry, Earl of 
Dalkeith ; of the Marquis of Bute, Earl of Dum- 
fries. There is no rule as to wliicli inferior title 
shorrld he assunrerl, a lower one heing oceasiorrally 
preferred to a higher; and the courtesy title may 
he dilfeient in one generation from another. The 
inferior title of a viscount who is also a baron is 
never home as a courtesy title hy his son ; Imt a 
usage prevails among viseonnt.s and barons (more 
properly ‘lords’) in the peerage of Sootland, of the 
eldest sou de.sigming himself ‘ma.sLer;’ thms tlie 
eldest sons of Viscount Arhuthnot and Lmd Lovat 
are kuorvn as the Master of Arhuthnot and Master 
of Lovat. Courtesy titles are allowed to the eldest 
sons of courtesy marquises and earls. Thus the 
eldest son of Earl Percy, himself oldest sou of the 
Duke of Northumberland, is Lord Waikwovlh. 
Theve are various inbtauoe.s of title, s home by heivs- 
apparont or giaiulRons of peers which have no 
e.\istenoe among the family honours, or ais derived 
fiom them by some modifications. While Earl 
NoIsqu’s inferior titles ava Viscount Merton aud 
Baron Nelson, liis eldest son i.s known as Viscount 
Trafalgar. There are a few oases whore, in con- 
sequence of the inferior title heing identical with 
the liiglier one, the eldc.st son snltstitutcs tlio 
family siirnaiiio for the title. Tlio Earl of Uosford, 
whose family surname is Acheisflu, is also Viscount 
Gosfoid anti Baron tfosford ; and Ida son adopts 
the courtesy stylo of Viscount Acheson, The 
holdor.s of courtesy titles, not heing legally peers, 
can sit in the House of Comiiions. 

Tlie yomigor sons of dnke,s and inarqiiisea have 
the courtesy title of ‘ Loid ’ pvelixeil to tlmir Chris- 
tian name and surname — e.g. Lord Cliaiio,s William 
do la Poer Beresford, second son of the late Mar- 
quis of Waterford ; and tiie d,aughiors of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, liave ‘ Lady ’ followed by their 
Christian name and siirmaniQ, 'the suniame being 
that of their hushand if married, or iiis courtesy 
title if lie be a ooiirtesy peer. But if a lady enjoy- 
ing sueli courtesy title many a poer (not fiy coiir- 
tesy), she only takes lior Unshand’s peerage title. 
Tims tlie liftli Duke of Biiceleiioh’s .second daughter, 
hy her niai'ria<ie with Donald Cameron of Locliiol, 
haeatne Lady Margaret EU’/.abcth Cameron, while 
the same duke’s eldc-st daughter is M.archione.ss 
of Lothian, Lady Emily Somerset, daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort, on marrying Viscount 
Dupplin, eldest son of the E.arl of Itinnoull, was 
known as Lady Emily Dupplin ; Imt on liev hus- 
band succeeding Iiis 'father as Earl of Kinnoiill, 
slie became simply Conntes.s of Kinnoull, this 
cliango of designation involving, ouriously enough, 
a loss of precedency, inasmuch as the rank of a 
duke’s daughter is higher tlian that of a eountes.s. 
When, as often happens, a royal warrant is granted 
to the hrotliars aud sisters of a peer whose father 
has never been in possession, giving tliem the 
preoedenee of tlie sons and daughters of a peer, 
they enjoy the corresponding courtesy titles. The 
title ' Honourable,’ used by sons of earls, viscounts. 


and barons, and daiigliters of barons, belongs, not 
of courtesy, but of right, to them in common with 
all sons and claugliteis of iieors. 

The widow of a poor or a knight is allowed bv 
courtesy to retaiu the title she acqiiiied from her 
husband, notwith.standing a second nmrrian-e; the 
widow of a baionet is legally entitled to do so.' 

Along with couitesy titles may he ranked the 
appellations of the judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, who piellx ‘Lord’ cither to their sur- 
name or to a territorial designation. Those titles 
though given in general society as well ,as on tlie 
bench, are not used iu subscribing tlie judim’s 
name, even to official papers. Hence Lord Med- 
w.vn’.s signature, ‘J. H. Foibes,’ and Loul Muve’s, 
‘David Mure.’_ The wives of judges do not par- 
ticipate in their hiiaband’.s title,s. See Addhess 
Foums op. ’ 

Court-fool. See Je.stei!. 

Court-hand, a namo given in England to a 
modillcation of the Norman handwriting, as dis- 
lingiiisliod from tlie modern or Italian handwriting 
which was in use in the Engli.sli law-courts from 
the IGth century till abolished hy law in the reign 
of George II. See WcrTlNO. 

Court-martial, a court for the trial of all 
persons siihjcet to military law or to the N.aval 
Discipliuo Act. In tiro army, before the institu- 
biou of a standing army in 1(100, militaiy di,scipline 
was maintained hy ariioloH of war issued by the 
crown, to remain iu force only so long us the cam- 
paign continued. Tliese oi'dinanoos were adminis- 
tered by the Court of Chivalry (ij.v.), of wliich 
the judges were the Lord High Constahle and 
the Earl Marshal. In 1009 tlio ihst Mutiny Act 
(q.v.) was passed hy parliament, and, rvitli the 
articles of war, made by royal pvevogativo, eon- 
stitutod tlio law under whioli (lisciprine in the 
army was maintaiiu'd. Tliis law, whicli is now 
cmliodLod iu the Army Act of 1881, provides for 
tlie as.somhly of eoiirhs-iiiartiitl for the trial of 
ollencGH which arc of too grave a eliaraotcr to he 
dealt with summarily by tho reglmoiital com- 
manders. They are of five kinds — general, 
disliiot, regimental, hohl-gcueral, and .suininaiy. 
'riic sovereign issues a warrant authorising each 
general officer to cemvone tlio tu'o Hist named, and 
every i-ogimental commander has power, in virtue 
of his oilioo, to oonvoue tlie tliird. Tho fourth can 
only he convened in countries beyond the seas, 
and to Ivy oll'oiicos against tlie porsou or property 
of an iuliahitaiit wlien an ordinary general court- 
martial cannot eonvouiontly bo (issemliled. TJie 
last can only be convened on netii’o service under 
similar cou<litious, and, witii tho fourth, has the 
same powers as a general court-martial. 

A general eourt must consist of live offloei'a 
(nine in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar), including tlio presidout, M'ho must he 
tho senior and a JicUl-oiricor, e.xcopt in special 
circniustanoos, when a ca)itain may preside, and 
each uiomhcr must have held a (jomrni.ssiou for 
three years. Similarly, a district court must con- 
sist of tiivee or live ollleors of two years’ service, 
and a regimental court of tlireo o'dieers of one 
year’s service ; if no captain is available, a lieu- 
tenant may preside over cither of thoui. All mem- 
bers mu.st Ijo Hti'ictly impartial, and may ho clial- 
longed by tlie prisoner on that point. A field- 
goueval court must consist of Llireo officers, of any 
rank, and a summary court of the .same number, 
if available, otherwise two are suffiicient; but in 
that case it cannot pass sentence of death, and, 
■with tlireo niOTubers, all must concur iu siioh a 
sentence. 

Any of these courts is competent to try any 
offence, Imt not any offender; tlius an ollioer or 
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a civilian subject to niilitai-y law, anil on the same 
footing as an officer (e.g. a neiyspaper correspond- 
ent) can only be tried by a general, field-general, 
or siimmaiy court-martial, and a warrant-officer 
cannot lie tried by a regimental court. Their 
powers of punisliniont vary also, from forty- 
two daj’b’ imprisonment to death. An officer 
may be sentenced to cashiering, dismissal, for- 
feiture of rank, or reprimand ; a non-commissioned 
officer to reduction to the rank.s, and like a private 
soldier, to discharge with ignominy, forfeiture of 
service, medals, &c., fines and stoppages of pay; 
all ranks and civilians, if sulijeet to militaiy law 
because accompanying a force on active service, 
may be .sentenced to imprisonment, penal servi- 
tude, or death. 

All sentences must he confirmed before they 
are carried out — tho.se of general, field-general, and 
district courts by the sovereign, or officer author- 
ised to confirm by warrant from Her Majesty ; 
those of regimental and summary courts by the 
convening officer. The confirming antliority may 
commute, mitigate, or remit the ivhole or part of 
a sentence, and may order both finding and sen- 
tence to be revised (unless the prisoner is ac- 
quitted ), hut cannot, nor can the ooui-t on revision, 
increase the sentence. 

The procedure is similar to that of civil courts— 
tlie court is public, and the same rules of evidence 
are in force ; but the memhei'S of a eourt-martiai 
act as both jury and judge — i.e. they find the facts 
and allot the sentence. All ai'e sworn, and each 
votes, oorainencing with the junior, both on the find- 
ing and sentence, as well as on any ciuestion that 
may arise, the majority deciding. Tlie witnesses 
are also sworn. An ofheer is appointed as judge- 
advocate in important trials, to assist the court on 
points of law, see that the proceedings are regular, 
and, with the president, take care that the prisoner 
is treated with strict fairness. Counsel may apiraav 
on both sides at general courts, and, if barristers 
or officers subject to military law, may address 
the court, and examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses ; or before any court the prisoner may he 
assisted in his defouco by a ‘friend,’ who may 
make suggestions to him, hut is not allowed to 
address the court or the ■witnesse.s. The prosecutor 
must he an officer and not a member of the court ; 
he is sworn, and charged with the duty of eliciting 
the truth, hut not necessarily of obtaining a con- 
viction. The proceedings are all wi-ltten, except 
tiiose of Rummaiy courts, which ha\'e a necessarily 
alrbreviated form of procedure, like the dnmi-liead 
coui-t-martial for which they have been substituted. 

Contempt of a conrt-nrartial by persons subject to 
military law is punishable by tire same or another 
court-martial, and, in the case of civilians, by 
a civil court, to which the oltence is certified by 
the president. Witnesses are summoned by the 
convening officer or the president, and, if civilians, 
their ti'avelling expenses must be tendered. Some- 
times courts of inquiry are held instead of a court- 
martial, not to try or to punish, hut to make an 
investigation ; the members not being on oath. 
Snell a court occasionally precedes a court-martial. 

On board a man-of-war- no military court-martial 
may sit except a regimental court, with the sanc- 
tion of the captain of the ship, for the trial of a 
non-commissioned officer, and it may only sentence 
him to reduction to the ranks. Marines are liable 
to trial by military eonrt-martial when not boi-ne 
on tire books of a man-of-war, in which case they 
come under the Naval Discipline Act. _ Naval 
courts-martial consist of admirals, captains, and 
commanders, who try offences against the Naval 
Discipline Act. The chief admiral of the fleet or 
squadron appoints the members; hut all captains 
on the station have a mjkt to sit, if not implicated. 


The court-martial is open to all the crew and 
others a,s spectators. The sentence is final, and 
needs no confirmation. 

Courtney, Leonard Henry, was horn at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, the son of a hanker there, 
July 6, 1832. Educated at Penzance and St 
John’s College, Cambiktee, he graduated second 
wrangler and flr-.t Sniitlvs prizeman in 1855, and 
became fellow of his college the year after. In 
18.58 he was called to tire bar, and from 1872 to 
1876 he filled the chair of political economy at 
University College, London. He early began to 
wi-ite for the Times, and his pamphlets and 
articles to monthly magazines placed him among 
the ablest and most advanced doctrinaire Liberals 
in England. He early became an eager advocate 
for proportional representation and a wide exten- 
sion of local government. He was retui-ned for 
Liskeard in 1876, and in 1885, and again in 1886, 
for Sonth-ea.st Cornwall. He was Under-secretaiy 
of State fust in the Home and next in the Colonial 
Office, and in Iilay 1882 succeeded the ill-fated 
Lord Frederick Cavenilisli as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He was appointed chairman of 
committees in both the parliaments of 1885 and 
1886. 

Court of Session, the .supreme court of 
civil jurisdiction in Scotland, was constituted in 
1532. The credit of its origin is generally ascribed 
to the Duke of Albany, who when regent had 
submitted a scheme for the establishment of such 
a court to Pope Clement VII. ; and the details of 
the scheme were ean-ied out by Archbishop Dim- 
bar of Glasgow, who was then Lord Chancellor. 
Its constitution was principally modelled on that 
of the parliament of Paris, of which body the Duke 
of Albany was at that time a meurher, French 
mfluence was clearly seen in many features of tiro 
Court of Session, and to this day maybe recognised 
in the names of its officers— president, king’s advo- 
cate, advocates, dean of faculty, procurators, etc. 
The judges of -the Court of Session originally con- 
sisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, and 
fom-teen ordinary judges or ‘ senators of the College 
of Justice,’ together uith an indefinite numher of 
extraordinary lords, who represented the peerage. 
At first, half the number of the judges were laymen 
appointed by the king, and half ecclesiastics ap- 
ointed by the clmrcli. In 1384 all clergymen were 
eclared disqualified from holding judicial office, 
but BO late as 1664 the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
made an extraordinary lord. The oxtraordinary 
lords themselves were abolished in 1723, and the 
Court of Session then consisted of the Lord Presi- 
dent and four-teen ordinary judges, the office of 
Lord Chancellor having been abolished at the 
Union. The Court of Session first sat in the 
Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, but in 1639 
was accommodated in the buildings of the Parlia- 
ment House, which was then erected. It sat as 
one chamber, one of the ordinary lords going by 
rotation weekly to sit in what was called the Outer 
House. Here all cases, with cer-tam exceptions, 
were in the firat place heard and decided by the 
Lord Ordinary, but an appeal lay from his judgment 
to the whole com-t. Fresh changes were made in 
1808 and 1810 ; and in 1830 the total numher of 
judges was reduced to thirteen, the two divisions 
each consisting of form, mcludine the Lord Presi- 
dent and Lord Justice- clerk, whilst the numher 
of the Outer House judges remained as before ; 
this is the present constitution of the court, In 
1830, moreover, the office of president was united 
-with that of Lord Justice-general or president 
of the High Com-t of Justiciai-y (q.v.), the 
STipr-erae ciinimal court hr Scotland. Prior to 
1887 five of the judges were appointed Lords Com- 
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iiiissionevs of Jiisfciciary, but by tha Criminfil Prn- 
cedure (Scotland) Act of that year all the judges 
are now members of that court. Since the Union 
in 1707, several courts which had a se^aiate^ exist- 
ence, and in some cases an e-xclusive juiisdiction, 
have been merged in the Court of Session. These 
are the Court or Conimi&sinn of Teinds (though this 
still sits nominally as a separate court ), in which 
questions relating to the law’ of teinda or chmch 
tithes were decided ; the High Couit of Admi- 
ralty, dealing with maritime oa.so.s ; the Court of 
Exchequer, having jurisdiction in all matteis re- 
lating to crown rents, ciiatoins, &c. ; and the Coni- 
mis.sary Court of Edinhurgh, which had to do with 
wills. Tlie judge.s of the Court of Se,ssion are 
appointed by the crow'n fioin the bar, and hold 
their oiFices ad uitam ctut cafjium. See Aupeal, 
JUSTICIAnV (COUUT OF). 

Court-plaster. See Plastek. 

Conrtrai (Plem. Kortrijk), a low'll of Belgium, 
in the province of ii^ost PlanJera, .bl miles 
SW. of Brussels hy rail, and 6 miles from the 
Erenoh frontier. Conrtrai, which is built on both 
sides of the Lys, i.s surrounded with ancient 
walls, and has a fino old bridg'O flanked with 
Flemish tow'ors, a noblo town-hall ( 1.526 ),_ hoi fiy, 
and a beautiful Gothic chuvoh, founded in 12H8 
by Baldwin, Count of Flandara. Talilo damask, 
linen, and lace are the principal articles of manu- 
facture, and omploy 5400 hand-looms and several 
largo factories. Thorc are oxtoiiaive bloaching- 
grouuda in the vicinity, and the neighbouring 
plains supply fine ila.x in large quantities to many 
European markets. Pop. (1875) 27,076; (1887) 
29,307. In 1302 tho Flemings, citizens of Ghent 
and Bruges chiefly, won a splendid victory over the 
chivalry of Franco beneath tlie walls of Uourtrai, 
called ‘Battle of the Spuis,’ from the muubor of 
gilt sinus aftoi'W’awls gatliored from the dead, hy 
tho victors. Henry VIII.’s ‘Battle of tho Spurs’ 
was fought at Guinogate (q.v.) in 1513. 

Courts of Law. See Common Law, Chan- 
CEEV, EdUITY, Al'l’EAL, HlfflII CoUUT OF JUSTICE, 
Court of Ses.sion, County Courts, Admiralty 
Court, Divorce Court, &o, 

Cou.si]l (Fr., from Low Lat. cosin us ; for Lat. 
consobrinus), a kinsman ; more spocifieally tho sou 
or daughter of an uncle or aunt. Tlie cliildron 
of hrother.s or sisters are coiisins-ifcrman (cfcrnum 
heing tlie Lat, gmnanus, ‘ hiother ’ ). The cliildron 
of ooiisins.gerinan are second cousins; and if A 
and B are cousins, A is & first cousin ones removed 
to the children of B, as B is to the children of A. 
See Consanouinity. 

Conslll) Victor, the founder of systematic 
eclectietsiii in inodovn philosophy, was horn in 
Paris, Noveinhor 28, 1792. Ho studied with 
lu'illiant auccosB at tha LycAe Clmrleiiiagne and the 
Ecole Nornmle. He was attracted to the study of 
philosophy by Lnroniiguici-e, a disoijilo of Looko and 
Comlillao ; but appointed in 181S assistant-professor 
to Boyer- Collai'd at the Faculty of Lettons, lie threw 
liinisolf heartily into the reaction again.st tlie 
sensualistio plitlosophy and literature of the 18th 
century, Following the path of his senior, he 
became an exponent of the doctrines of the Scottish 
niotaphysicians, hut exhibited far more Iwilliancy 
than tlie original aiitlions of these doctrines. In 
18)7 Cousin visited Germany, and already intro- 
duced to its holder speculative systems, he now' 
zealously studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Sohelling. 
and Hegel, For Ms liberalism ho was in 1821 
deprived of lii.s oilices ; and in a second visit to 
Germany in 1824-1825, suspected of carbonarism, 
he was avrested at Dresden, presumably at the 
instigation of the French police, and sent to 
Berlin, where he was detained for six months. 


He took advantage of his coiiipubsory le.sidence in 
the capital of Prussia furtliei' to study the pldlo. 
.sopliy of Hegel. On his return to France he took 
a decided stand against tho reactionary policy of 
Charles X., and in 1827 was reinstated in‘’liis 
chair at the Sorhoiine. Meanw’liile he had ap- 
peared as an author, During 1820-27 ho published 
his editions of Piocliis and Descartes and part of 
his cclebiated translation of Plato. Tt has been 
said that to find an audience as iiiimernns and 
as passionately interested as were those of Cousin 
it W'ouhl he necessary to go hack to the days of 
Abelard. Cousin threw great moral earnestness 
into his w'ork ; his doctrines were for the most part 
new to his heareis, hold, and in harinony with the 
aiiirit of tlie time. The finest qualities of the 
national genius appeared in liis lectures, a wondev- 
fu! lucidity of exposition, a Imaiity of style such 
as few' pliilosojthors liavo equalled, and a power 
of co-oruinatiiig the facts of history and philosophy 
in such a nianner as to make each illustrate the 
other. Atthi.s period Cousin ivas one of the nio.st 
inllneiitial leadens of opinion in Palis ; and conse- 
(iiiently, after tlie rovoliition of 1830, W’lion his 
fiiciid Guizot hecanip prime-minisler, Cousin was 
made a member of tlie Ceiincil of Puhlie Iiistiuction; 
in 183‘i a peer of France ; and later, Director of 
tho Bcole Nornialo. Tho great success of hia offoita 
for the organisation of primary iiiatmction was 
largely a coiiHoqnenoc of those vahiahlo vcpoits 
which ho drew iip^ fioni iicismial observation, on 
the stale of piihlic education in Germany and 
Holland. In 1840 ho was elected a inonihor of the 
Aradiniio des Bcienrrs Ilorrdcs ei I'oliiimios, and in 
the same year hecauio Minister of Puldio Instine- 
tioii in llic cahiiiot of Tiiicrs. Tho revolution of 

1848 found in Coiiain a fiioiid rather tlian an enemy, 
and lie aided tho government of Uavaignao. After 

1849 ho disappeared from pnhlic life. In Ilia last 
yeaifl ho lived in a suite of rooms in the Soi'honne, 
and he died at Cannes, 1,'Uli January 1867. 

llis philosophy is eolectioism, but not mere 
synereti.sm. lie hiis a definite ovitorioii of truth, 
and a dolinito meihod of observation, analysis, 
and induction ; his svstein coiuprisos psychology, 
ontology, and an eelectio history of jiliilosophy. 
I’aycliol'ogical obRorvatioii gives throe great factors 
— ^sousihility, activity or liheity, and reason, the 
latter lieing imjiei.sonal. CoiiHiii ropiidiatos paii- 
tlici.sm, with wliieli ho has often lieon charged ; and 
criticksing the opjiosiiig systems of soiisatioiiaHsm, 
idealism, scoptioisin, and my.stieism us incomplete 
rather than false, ho holds that each exprosaes a 
real order of iihoiionioiia and ideas. Cousin’s 
influence revived the study of pliiloHojiliy in France, 
and e, specially renewed interest in the hiatovy of 
philasopiiy. AmongHt his impils more or less 
mUuenced hy his touching are Jouilroy, lidmusat, 
Barthdlemy, St Hilaire, Jules Simon, and Janet, 

Cousin’s chief w'orlcs (hasides those already 
mentioned) are Fragmens Fkilosojihigncs (1826), 
Cours deVHistoire de la Fhilosoph/c (1827), Oours 
d’JRstoire de lu Philosophio Moaerne (1841), Covrs 
d'lfufoire do la Philosuphie Plorulc mi XVIIr Siiole 
(1840-41), Lemons de Philosophic sur Kant (1842), 
Mudes sur las Penmes ei la Hooiltd dn XVIP Siieh 
(185.3), Iiis famous Die Pmi, dii licim, et du Bieii 
(1854; 23(1 ed. 1881), W'orks on Aristotle, Locke, 
Kant, and Pirseal, and liis editions of Aholavd and 
Pascal’s Pensdes, See EtiLiiC'i'TOiaM ; Sir 'William 
Hamilloif’a famous critique on tho Pisanssions ; 
Janet, Vioior Covsiu, et son (livvrc (1886); and 
ilulos Simon’s brilliant Monograph (1887; trails- 
lated by G. Ma.s.son, 1888). 

Coiislii.Sj Samuel, engraver, was born, 9th 
May 1801, at Exeter, and early liogan to draw 
with tliQ pencil. lie was apprenticed to S. W. 
lleynolds, the exeollent mezzotiutor, in many of 
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whose ihates he had a chief hand, while some 
fifty-five of the small mezzotints after Sir Joshua, 
which bear his master’s name, were his work. 
About this period he also executed portraits in 
pencil. In 1826 he started on his own account 
as an engraver, and produced the ‘Master Lamb- 
ton ’ after Laivi-ence, a mezzotint which at once 
established his reputation. It was followed by 
a long series of admirable plates after Reynolds, 
Lawience, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, 
and other eminent paintei’.s. His ‘Marie An- 
toinette in the Temple,' after E. M. Ward, he 
was accustomed to rank as one of his finest 
ivorks. lie was elected an Associate-engraver 
of the Royal Academy in 1835, and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855, and he retired 
in 1880. 'To the Aoadeniy he presented a bum 
of £15,000 to found annuitie.s for poor and desen'- 
ing artists. He died 7th May 1887. His works 
were catalogued by Algernon Graves in 18S0. 

Cloiltaiices, a town ill the French department 
of La Manche, 5 miles fiora the English Channel, 
and 57 S. of Cherbourg by rail. It stands on a hill 
crowned by the cathedral (dating from the 13th 
eentuiy'li one of the iine.st bpeciinens of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in the Early Pointed style in 
Normandy. Pop. 8108. 

Contlioii, Georges, a fanatic of the French 
Revolution, was hoin in 1756 at Greet, near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne. An advocate at the outhicak 
of the Revolution, he was sent l)y Puy de DOme to 
the National Convention, wliere, spite of his crippled 
limbs, he made himself euuspiciious by his shriekmg 
liatred of the prie.sthood and the monarchy. He 
voted for tlie tleath of the king without delay, he- 
canie a devoted and hloodthinsty partisan of liobca- 
pieri'e, and was appointed in July 1793 a member 
of the Cfliiw'fd df, Suhit Public. At Lyons lie 
crushed the insuiTection with merciless severity, 
and outdid himaelf after his return to tjie Conven- 
tion, with hh frothy ravings against Pitt and the 
Englibh nation. The fall of Robespierre brought 
down Couthon also. Accused by Fr6ron, he was 
thrown into prison, delivered by the mob with 
whom be was pojmlar, recaptuied by the soldiers of 
the Convention, and executed 28th July 1791, along 
with St Just and Robespierre. 

Coiltl’SlS, a town in the French department of 
Gironde, on the left bank of the Dionne, 32 miles 
NE. of Bordeaux by rail, with sonio trade in 
flour and wine. Here, in 1587, Henry of Navarre 

f ained a bloody victory over the forces of the 
league, under the Duo de Joyeuse, who perished. 
Pop. 2202. 

CouttS, Thomas, hanker, was born in 1735 in 
Edinburgh, the son of a merchant and hanker, who 
was lord provost in 1742-44. With his brother 
James he founded the banking-house of Courts and 
Co, in London, and on the latter’s death in 1778 
became .sole manager. Keen and exact in mattera 
of business, although charitable and hospitable in 
private, he left a fortune of some £900,000 at his 
death in 1822. By his first wife, who had been a 
servant of his brother’s, he had tlmee daughtei's, 
■who married respccbively the Earl of Guilford, the 
Marquis of Bute, and Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. ; 
in 1816 he married Miss Mellon the actress. See 
BURDErr-CoUTTS. 

Couvatle, a singular and widespread custom 
among savages in many parts of the world, and 
regulating the conduct of a father in connection 
rvith the birth of a child. In Guiana, even before 
the child is horn, the father abstains from some 
kinds of animal food. The mother works up to a 
few hours before the birth, and retires alone, or 'with 
some women, to the forest for the birth. In a fe-w 
hours she returns and resumes her ordinary work. 
138 


Meanwhile the father has taken to his hammock, 
and abstains from every kind of work, from meat 
and all other fooil except weak gruel of casi-ava 
meal, from smoking, from washing himself, and 
especially from touching weapons o£ every kind. 
During this time, which may extend for weeks, 
he is fed and cared for by the women. The 
explanation is unattainable ; but tlie custom ap- 
peal's to imply a mysterious magical and sympa- 
thetic connection between father and child, such 
that if the father infringe the rules of couvade 
the child suffers. If he eat oaiyhara flesh, the 
child will have protmdiiig teeth like tliose of 
that animal ; if he eat an aimnal with spotted skin, 
the child will he sported too. In Guiana the child 
is not weaned till the tliivd or fourth year, Indians 
often allege in explanation that the child descends 
more clii-ectly from father than from mother. ,Soiue 
recent anthropologists find the origin of the custom 
in the transition from the oiiginal matriarchal 
sy.stein (see Tkide), in which de.scent and inherit- 
ance were reckoned through the mother alone, to the 
patriarchal system. In some places still the father 
has to buy the child from the mother ; among the 
ancient Romans, the father had to lift the child 
from the ground. The couvade may therefore be 
a ceremoii)' by which the father secures and pro- 
claims Ids property in tlie new-boni child. Diodo- 
rus records tlie custom as in use among the ancient 
Consicaus ; and it has been found by ancient and 
modern travelleis in parts of China, Borneo, Africa, 
North and South America, The name, now com- 
monly used by anthropologists, is French, being 
from eoHUcr, ‘to hafccli eggs.’ See Tylor, Euiiy 
History of Manldnd (1878); Giraud-'Teulon, Les 
Oriyines ae laFamilh (1874). 

Covenant (Lat, convenire, ‘to come together'), 
a contract or agi-eement; a term much used by 
theologians, and in its ordinary signification, as 
well as in it.s theological use, nearly if not always 
exactly equivalent to the Hehiew ieriih of the 
Old ’Testament and the Greelc diathihi of the 
New. Applied to relations established herti'cen 
God and men, the term covenant must he under- 
stood with a certain modification of the meaning 
which it beam when employed concerning^ the rela- 
tions of men to one another, when two independ- 
ent parties enter into a covenant, which they have 
equal right to make or to refuse to make ; 'and is 
sometimes employed as equivalent to dispensation, 
and the Jewish dispensation is called the Old 
Covenant (or testament, by another translation 
of diatheke), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New (see Bible). The ‘ Cove- 
nant’ or ‘Federal’ system of theology was developed 
by Cocceins (q.v.). God, in his supremacy, is 
regarded as appointing certain conditions for his 
creatures, ivhich they cannot but accept, yet their 
willing consent to these conditions gives to the 
relation established the nature of a covenant ; and 
thus God is commonly said to have made two 
covenants with man — tl\& first covenant, or covenant 
of ivories, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), upon condition of perfect obedience, 
whilst death was threatened as the penalty of trans- 

f ression ; the second covenant, or covenant of grace, 
eing thai on which depends the whole hope and 
salvation of man since the firet covenant was 
broken, and in which life is fi-eely offered to sinners, 
and they are simply required ito believe in Jesus 
Chrkt -that tliey may he saved. This covenant 
God is regarded as having made with Christ, as 
the reiiresentative of his people, and with them in 
him. The older theologians often speak of the 
covenant of redemption between God and Christ, 
employing the term covenant of grace rather to 
designate the whole dealings of God with mon, in. 
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giving effect to the covenant of i eileinption ; hut 
the term covenant of grace has long been almost 
nnivei sally em])loyed to inchule all that was cony 
prehendcd undei both terras. The Abm/iamic 
covenant is the covenant of grace as declared to 
Ahrnham, in its particular relation to him anti his 
seed. God is repiesented in Scri])tnie as sustaining 
a covenant relation to his oun people, to the Jews 
under the Old Covenant, to believer.^ in Christ 
under the New; and doctrinal theology consists 
not a little in tracing out the nature of this relation, 
and the consequences wliicli iiow from it. A.s the 
people of God collectively sustain a covenant 
relation to him, so do believers individually ; and 
it has not been an uncommon tiling for pious 
persons to endeavour to reduce to writing their 
sen.se of this covenant oUigaiion, under the notion 
of & personal covenanting witli God ; and of hiiuling 
themselves by a stronger obligation to what they 
believed to he good and their duty. It has also 
been common for men, from the earliest ages, to 
enter into covenants with one another with moie or 
less of religions solemnity ; and this lias in par- 
ticnl.ar been done among tho.se who have snllered 
persecution, or have been engaged in contests con- 
cerning matters of religion, for which the authority 
of certain passages of tlio Old Testament is strongly 
pleaded. In.stancea occur in the hi.stoi-y of the 
Waldeuso.s, and of .some of the Reformed ohnrehos, 
particularly in Scotland. 

The Covenantr, known in Scottish history 
and tradition, originated in the Ilofoniuition move- 
ment of the 16th and I7th oeiitnrios. The lirst 
Reformation, in 1560, was preceded by several 
religious bonds among the Reformers tlieinsclves ; 
hilt the work of raformatiou was crowned in both 
first and second period.s by the whole nation en- 
gaging ill piiblio religious oovananting. Those 
miblio national covenants are tivo in number — the 
National Covenant, and the Solemn League and 
Ooveiiaiit. 

The National Covenant, which is soinctimos 
called the ‘Scots Confession’ and tlio ‘Short Con- 
fession,’ to distinguish it from the more elaliorato 
Confession of Faith enacted and placed mi the 
.statute-book by parliaiiieilt in 1560, was drawn up 
in loSO, at the command of Janies VI., by one of hi.s 
chaplains, John Craig (q.''.), to oonnteraot attempts 
which were being made by the Roinau Catholics to 
regain their lost hold of Scotland. It contains a 
profession of ndherenco to the ‘true Cliiistian faith 
and religion ’ more particularly expressed in the 
Confession of 1560, an explicit renunciation of the 
tenets of popery, wliiok are detailed at length, and 
a pledge of ohedienoe to the Presbyterian discipliuo 
of the church as then estahlished, and of nllogmnco 
to the king in the defence of the gospel, all being 
latified by solemn oath. By the ordinance of the 
king, the Privy-counoil, and the General Assenilily, 
Ibis Covenant was sworn and subscribed by all 
ranks and elas.se.s in 1581 ; renewed in 1590 in a 
bond specially directed against tlio macliiiiations of 
the Holy League, whieli had in 1588 despatched the 
Armada against the British Isles ; again renewed 
in 1596, and still again in 1638. In the last-men- 
tioned year it was renewed in a bond tlirected 
against the aUempls of Charles I. to enforce the 
Laudian service-book and Episco]iac.y upon Scot- 
land. The swearing and suhscrihiiig of the Cove- 
nant throughont the country was inaugurated in 
the Greyfnara’ Clinrchyard at Edinhnrgli, on 28th 
February ; numerous copies wore then sent out over 
the conntiy, and of these in aiy are still extant both 
in private and niililiV t.. n-- m - 


cmiiuiissioners of counties and hiirghs, and minis 
ters. Only one of these, however, is connected 
with the year 1638. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Gla.sgow, on 2lst November of that 
yeai-, the Covenant was ratified and appointed to 
iie again sworn, while in jnirsnanoe of the object of 
the Covenant, the as.serahly deposed the whole of 
the Episcopal hierarchy which had been established 
by James Vl. Tlie otlier four copies of the Cove- 
nant above refei red to wore siibsorihed in 1639. TIiq 
C ovenant was further ratified by the parliament of 
Charles I., held at Edinburgh, June 11, 1040; and 
it was subscribed by Charles II. on his landing in 
Scotland, at Speymouth, on June 23, 1650, and 
again at his coi oiiatioii at Scone, on January 1 , losi, 

The Solemn League and Covenant was in ell'eet 
an international treaty between Scotland and Eng. 
land, for the object of securing the civil and 
religious liberties of these kingdoms. In I 643 
commissioners were sent by the ])arliaineiit to Edin. 
Imrgh to .solicit the assrst'anco of tlie Scot.s on the 
basis of a treaty between the two kingdoms. To 
this the Scots Convention of Estates and also the 
General Assembly cordially assented, on condition 
that the treaty u'lis drawn up in tlio interests of 
their religions as well as their civil liberties. Com- 
mittees of hotli wero appointed to meet with the 
English commissioirorB, and tlio lesnlt of their 
deliberations wa.s tlie Solemn League ami Cor’enant. 
It is believed to have been largely the work of 
Alexander Henderson. It was hailed by both the 
representative liodios of tlio Soots with joyful una- 
nimity, ami sent to England for apiirohatioii, with 
their warmest recommomlatioiis ami assuranoes tliat 
it would prove ‘the most powerful means, by the 
blessing of God, for settling and preserving; the tuie 
Protestant religion with porfoot peace in all his 
majesty’s dominions, and iiranagating the same to 
otli’or nations, and for cstahlisliing his majesty’s 
throne to all ages.’ It was received with almost 
perfect niiaiiiniity by tlie English parliament and 
the VFostmiiiMler Assomhly of Divines, hiilh of 
whom forthwith swore and snhscrihod it, and scut 
copies over the kingdom, with tlioir ordinance that 
it should ho snhscrilicd and sworn hj' all. Zachary 
Crofton gives a list of 703 ministers in twelve only 
of the eonntie.s of Englaiitl, the West Riding of 
T'orkshrre, and the city of London who suhseiiliecl 
their adliorcnce to the Covenant. As soon as 
intimation of its aeoeptanee by England was re- 
ceived in fiootlancl, tlio Holenin League and Covenant 
was enjoined to ho sworn there by all ranks and 
clasHos ; and being sent to Trelnnil was embraced 
by the Protestants there with like eagerness and 
satisfaction. 

'Phe prime object of thd .Solciiiii League and 
Covenant, as stated in tlic preaiuhlo thereof, was 
‘ the presei'vation of ourseh'cs and our religion from 
utter ruin and destruotiou,’ and the Covenanters 
pledged themselves, in their places and callings, to 
endeavour the iiro.survatioii 01 the roformod religion 
in the Church of Bootlaml, ami the reformation of 
religion irr Eiigdaiid and Ireland, iir the way of 
.securing a niiiformity of religion iii tlie three kiiig- 
doras, in doctrine, worship, discipliuo, and govern- 
ment. There can he little dmiht that Proshy- 
lerianism was intended, as iirolacy, which had just 
been abolished by both English and Scottish parlia- 
ments, was specmlly niai-ked for e.vtirpation along 
with popery. The Covonauters also pledged tlioiu- 
selves to ‘ iiroservG the rights and prjvilegos of the 
pavliainonte,’ to ‘defend tlio king’s majesty’s person 
and authority in the iivoservatiou arid defence nf 
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Solemn League and Covenant wa? lencwed in 
Scotland in December 1648, and along with the 
National Covenant was. sworn to and aiihscribed hy 
Charles 11. at Speymouth and Scone. In lighting 
for hiii succession against Cromwell, the Scots in 
16d0 enacted that the motto on all their cnloni.s 
and standards slionld he ‘For Covenant, religion, 
king and kingdom,’ and their watchword at the 
battle of Dunbar was ‘The Co^'enant.’ After the 
Restoration, ijarliaiuent decreed that the Covenants 
were not obligatory on tlie lieges; in 1602 they 
were declared unlawful oaths, and all acts ratifying 
and approving them were annulled; in 1682 an 
oath was imposed specially renouncing the obliga- 
tions of the Covenants, ami in 1685 it was declared 
to be treason to taka them. 

During the period, however, between the Eeatora- 
tion and tlie Revolution, the Covenants were ad- 
liered to hy many wlio, upon this account, were 
called CoVENANTEit.s. They maintained thatthe.se 
Covenants, notwithstanding all acts of pailiament 
to the contrary, were binding upon tlie nation, and 
gieat numhei-s of them .siittered and died in this 
testimony. _ Theii heroic resistance was justified by 
tlie Revolution of 1688, when the nation united in 
one final effort for the restoiation of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. The Covenants, however, found no 
place in tlie polity of the reconstructed Church of 
Scotland, and so far as it and the nation in general 
is concerned, tliey remain a dead letter. Tliey are 
nevertheless printed along \yith the authorised 
standards of the church — vie. the Weitminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechism.s, s'cc. But 
their continued obligation upon the entire nation 
remained a prominent principle of the Oiiginal 
Secession and Hefoimed Presbyterian chuiches, 
both of which have frequently renewed them from 
the Revolution down to the present day. See 
Scotland (Church of), Cameronians. 

CoVCliailtt in English Law, an agieement by 
Deed (q.v.) in writing, signed, sealed and delivered. 
A special action of covenant lay where a party 
claimed damages for breach of a covenant; but 
since the pas.sing of the Judicature Act, 1875, this 
is no longer a technical e.-ipression, A covenant 
may also be implied. ‘ Covenant running with the 
land,’ is a covenant affecting the land into who.se- 
soever hands it comes. In the United States, the 
term covenant is used with the same sense as it has 
in England. The action of covenant Ls not there in 
n.sej a covenant being enforced hy an ordinary civil 
action. The covenant running with the laud ia 
almost universally replaced in the United States hy 
a covenant of warranty, by whicli the cranter of 
the deed, and not the land itself, is hound. 

Covent Gavdcily corrupted from Convent 
Garden, from having been oinginally the garden of 
the Ablrot of ‘Westminster, i.s a spacious .square in 
London, celebrated for a great market held within 
it of fruit, vegetables, and Sowei's. The square wa-s 
formed about 1631 from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and has the arcade or piazza on the north and 
north-east side, Tavistock Row on the south, and 
the church of St Paul’s on the we.sb. In the 17th 
century Covent Garden was a very fashionable 
quarter of the town. The scene of one of Diyden’.s 
plays is laid here, and frequent allusions are made 
to the place in plays of Charles II. ’s time. The 
market, now so famous, appears to have originated 
about 1656 in a few wooden sheds and stalls. 
Covent Garden is for a sti anger one of the sights 
of London, and is .seen to ffreatpst fidvsntno’p nhnut. 


the Avon, 18^ miles ESE. of Birmingham, and 94 
NW. of London. It stands on a gentle eminence 
in a valley, with a rid^e of hill on the south, and 
still contains some old houses, rvitli timbered fronts 
projecting into the streets, and which belong to the 
loth and 16th centuries. Town improvements in 
recent years have necessitated the removal of many 
old houses and the construction of new streets, the 
area of the city being greatly extended. The 
modern buildings include a com exchange, market- 
hall, baths, Free Public Lihraiy, School of Art, new 
grammar and other schools, churches, chapels, and 
liotels, many tricycle and bicycle works, the Cov- 
entry and Warwickshiie Hospital, and the Coventry 
Provident Dlspensaiy (about 20,000 members being 
connected witli the la.st-nientioned institution), 
Coveiitiy is rich in benevolent and chaiitable 
institutions, which have been greatly augmented 
hy the benefactions of the late David Spencer, In 
1887 Hr Spencer piovided a building for a technical 
school ; a few years eailier he had given four 
thousand guinea.^ for a public lecreation ground ; 
and at his death (June 9, 1888) he bequeathed 
about £100,000 for benevolent purpses. Ahean- 
tiful approach to the city from the London and 
North-western Railway Station has been made hy 
the opening of the Coventry Parle for building 
purposes, and the laying out and ornamentation 
of Grey Friam’ Green. A .statue of Sir Thomas 
White has been erected, and a memorial of James 
Starley, the inventor of the modern tricycle. At a 
cost of many thousands of pounds the principal 
streets have been widened, and a steam tramway 
now runs througli the city. During recent yeans 
upwards of £70,000 has been exi)eiided in cluirch 
restoration, and during 1887-89 all of Tennyson’s 
‘three tall spires’ were in the restorers’ hands. 
Large sums have also been expended hy the various 
nonoonformi.st congregations in the erection of new, 
and the restoration of existing places of worship. 
The chief buildings are the ancient churches, with 
imposing spirqs, tliat of St Michael’s rising to a 
lieight of 300 feet. St Michael’s Church, built 
1230-1395, is said to he the lamest parish church 
in England, and is one of the noble.st of the lighter 
Gotliic structures. St Mary’s Hall, huUt in the 
14th century, for the Guild, is one of the flne.'it 
specimens of ornamental u'ork in England, witli gro- 
tesque caived oak roof, ancient tapestiw, and great 
painted urindow. The ancient walls, three miles in 
ciicuit, round Coventiy were demolished hy Charles 
11. Coventiy retunis one member to pailiament. 
The chief manufactures are ribbons, watches, bi- 
cycles and tricycle.s (see Cyclinb), cotton, worsted 
and woollen goods, and art metal woiks (the Albert 
Memorial, Hyde Paik, London, being of Coventiy 
manufacture ). There are large silk-dyeing works. 
Coventry i.s nearly in the centie between the four 
great English ports, London, Biistol, Liverpool, and 
Hull, and has extensive canal ooramnnication with 
other parts of the countiy. The city is in an 
excellent sanitary state, its sewage being treated 
hy an inquoved system of precipitation, at woiks 
erected at Whitley, about one mile from Coventry. 
The gas and water works both belong to the 
corporation. Under the Local Government Bill 
(1888), Coventry is reconstituted a county, and 
thus reverts to an ancient privilege which it en- 
joyed from 1451 to 1842, The ancient ‘ Coventiy 
Great Fair’ (formerly eight days) is now heltl 
annually, for five days, coranienoing on AVhit- 
monday. Pop. of panianientaiy borough (1841) 
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Shei-l)oiii'ne, and lieing ‘town.’ It is certainly 
a place of higli antiquity. In 1043 Earl Leofiic 
and lii& wife, Lady Cfodiv.a, founded Iieie fi mag- 
nificent Benedictine inonustuiy. In memory of the 
iiohlo deed of Godiva (q.'''. ), eniions and splendid 
processions were formerly held in Coventry. In 
the 15tli century rdigioue mysteries.^ or iilay.s 
were often acted here Iiy the O-iey Friai.s before 
kings. Heniy VIII, deniolished tlio heantiful 
cathedral of Coventry. Here occurred the famous 
meeting for the intended trial by battle between 
the I)uke,s of Norfolk and Hereford, immortalised 
in Shakespeare’s liichird II. Ti\'o mcnioiable 
parliaments weie also held in the monastery of 
Coventry in the loth century. The one contamed 
no lawyers, while the other passed attamder.s against 
the Duke of York and others. In the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, Coventry was fiurious for 
woollens, broadcloths, caps, and hltte_ thread 
bonnets. ‘ George Eliot ’ lived in Eoleahill Eoad 
during 1841-42. Hee T. Sharp’s Ilistury of Comntnj 
(Birmingham, 1871). 

Coventry* Pm John, a slauneh cavalier who 
had .sat in the Long I’arliament (1040), and who 
at tiro coronatioir of Charles If. was made a Kiright 
of tha Bath. ElocLcd fw' Y’oyinouLli in l()(i7, he 
asked, during a dolrate on playhoitse.s (Oeloher 
1670), a quostiinr wUicli rcllceled on tlie king’s 
antour.s. Charles and his mirrioiiR wero fnrious, 
and one liecemhor night Coventry was imlled 
from his coach by Sir T. !iaudy.s and other rnllian.s, 
and his nose sht to the hone, i’arliatnont took 
notice of this atrocious outrage, and hyits ‘Coven- 
try Act’ nrade onttirrg and maiming a capital 
oll'ence ; but they bad not the courage to biing 
the king’.? laavoes to trial. Coventry died in 1082. 

Coverdale, Milks, tran.slatnr of the Bible, was 
born in Yorksliire in 1J88. He made his .studies 
at Camhridgo, was admitted priest at Norwich in 
1314, when he joined the Austin Eriane at Cam- 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for the 
now dootrinoR from Kohovt Barnes, wlio hecame 
prior about 1528, and whose I'rotestautism led 
to hie being tried and ultimalaly hnnied in 1540. 
Before long Coverdale wont abroad. According 
to Eoxo he was al Hamburg with Tyndale in 
1529. His own tiunslation of thu Bible appeared 
in 15.35, with a dedication by himself to Henry 
Vlll., and secured the royal license in the (inarto 
and folio editions of 1337. Tlie I'sabiis of this 
translation still form the psaltoi' in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and many of the finest ]>hrascs in 
our authorised version of' 1611 are directly due to 
Coverdale. The original issue of tiie hook is a 
folio volume, ‘faithfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn into Eiiglisho,’ printed in 
German black letter, in double columns, with 
woodoiiLs and initials, and containing the Apocry- 
pha. Its place of publication is very uncertain, 
and attempts have even been made to degrade 
Coverdale from its translator to a mere proof- 
reader. In the prologue to his own second edition 
(1530) he states that tlie tianslation was libs own 
work, although not nt libs own co.st, and that it 
was made ‘out of iive .sundry in terproteis,’ most 
likely the Vulgate, Luther’s version, the ZUricli or 
German-Swiss Bible of 1331, and Tyndale’s Penta- 
teucli and New 'restamont. In '1838 Coverdale 
was sent by Cromwell to Pavia to superintend in 
Bagnault'K press another English edition of the. 
Soripturea. Francis I, had granted a lioonse, but 
in spite of this, boforo the printing was finished, 
an edict was issued proliibitmg the work. Many 
of the sheets were burned, but the presses and 
types were saved and hastily carried over to 
London, whither also some of the workmen soon 
came, Grafton and Whitolmroh, the noted printers 


of that day, wero time enabled to living out in 
1539, under Covenlale’.s superintendence, the ‘Gieat 
Bible,’ which was presented to Henry Vlfl, by 
Cromwell. The second ‘Gloat Bible,’ ^mowu'also 
as ‘Cianmor’s Bible' (1540), was also edited by 
Coverdale, nho found it expedient to leave Eng. 
land on the fall^ of his patron Cromwell. lYhile 
abroad he iiiaivied, received the degree of i).l), 
from Tuhiiigeu, and acted as Lutheran pastor foi 
some years at Bergzahern, in Bhoiiisli Bavaria 
111 Marcli 1548 he returned to England, was 
well recoivod threngh Craiimer’,H inJlnonce, and 
ill 1651 was made Bishop of Exoler, discharging 
the duties with great diliyeiieo and zeal. On the 
accession of Maiy he was deprived of libs see, 
but was snll'oiod to leave thu cmintrv, at the 
earnest intoicchsioii of the king of 'Denmaik 
whose chaplain, I )r Maccliabama (MacAlpiiie), was 
Covei dale’s hrotlicr-iii-law. Erum Deimiai'k he 
jiassed to Wcsel in iVostphalia and tn Geneva, 
wlicio lie may have assisted in i/lio jiroparation of 
the famous Genova version (1660), the favoiuite 
Bible of the I’liiitariB, Butnrning to England in 
1551), ho did not rosiimc liis hishopiic, hut was 
made D.D. by Caiuhridgo in 1563, and the follow- 
ing year was collated liy Griiidal to the living of St 
Magnus, near London Bridge, wliicli lie resigned 
from growing I’uritaii scruples about the liturgy iu 
1506. He coiilinucd, liowevor, to preach, hut tiled 
early in 1008, and was huriud in St Barlholtnuow's 
Chureli, and on its demolition in 1840 to make room 
for the Now Exchange, was rebui'ii'd in the soutli 
aisle of tlie chnvoli of St Magmis. The torcenlonaiy 
of his Bible— the first comiilete EngliHli translation 
oHbo Scrip tines —was eelehratud Getohov 4, 1835, 
wlien lucdiUs wore struuk in lioiunu' of the venei'- 
able translator. Mo.st of Coycvdale'H works, includ- 
ing hi.s Iclter.s, ivore edited for tlie Parker Snoioly 
bv Bov. George Pearson (2 vols. 184-1-48), Sea 
iflciimrkilsqfJIli/lr.s’ Cuvcvdulo (1838), 11. B. Toddov’s 
article in iho Idufiomirn of Nuliooul Uioi/i'uphy 
(I'ol. xii. 1887), and F. Fry’.s Tho liibh hij Hover- 
tilde [ml). 

OovcrtKl-yvsiy bs a ajiaeu 11 yanks wide in luoab 
parts, onlside tlie ditch of a foTtroHs, between the 
(Jounlerscarp (ti.v.) and the Glacis (q.v.). The 
latter is arranged for musketry in the usual iiumnev, 
and give,s oovav to soldiers Htamling upon the 
covered-way, which, lieing also protected from 
eiilil.ado lire by traverses, is convonieul for sentries, 
ami for the passage of troops to the eiihiiged 
piirlioiis, cnttctl /ihiucs of arms, where tlicy assBiiihle 
for making sortio.s. Boo FoB'l’Ili’IfATION. 

ClOYllliao, a town in the Foiiiiguese province 
of Boirii, on an ea.slorii .spur of tlui li.strclla Moun- 
tains, with some mannfaetnres of liruwn cloth, anil 
a pop. of 10,986.— Feilro do Covilham (orCovilhilo), 
Bcnt by the king of Portugal in 1486 to visit Prestov 
Jolm’s ooiiutr-y, veiiehed Calicut overland in 1487, 
and Abyssinia iu 1490. 

CoviiiiftOli, a city of Kentucky, U.S,, on the 
Ohio Riv’or, opposite Ciuoimiati, with which it 
is connected by a line snsponsion bridge. _ Many 
of the inhahitiiiils transact their hu.siuess in Cin- 
cimiati, but Covington is itself a thriving place, 
with distilleries, as well a.s nianufacturcH of glass- 
ware, naihs, and tobacco. Pop. (1830) 715; (1850) 
9408; (1880) 29,720. 

Cow. Bee Cattle, Daiky. 

Cowlijinc. Bee Hemlock. 

Cowberry. See WiionxLEhEunY, 

Cow-bil’d {Molotlmis jianm-is), also called Cow- 
jien Bird, Cow Blackbird, &o., a native of North 
America, nearly allied to the Troupials, remark- 
ablo for its ouolcoo-like habit of utilising the nests 
of other hinls for its own eggs. The latter are 
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liatcheil '■ooiier than tluise of the liglitful owneis, 
■which fall victim to this lofty lonu of paiasiti&m. 
The eow-hii'A is about 7 inches in length, predom- 
inantly liio-wnish-hlnck in colour, and has a short 
l)ub sharply pointed beak. ‘It utteis a peculiarly 
liquid April .sound.’ The females are far more 
numerous than the males, and polygamy is tlmre- 
foie in vogue. The males have deeper, glossier 
coats than the females, It is said to damage the 
Helds of sown maize, but feeds largely on insecK 
The name refens to its habit of fiequenting cow- 
pens for the sake of the attracted insects. Seven 
other species of Molothru.s are known, occurring 
fioni La Plata to the United State.s. 

Cow-boy. >See R-vnchino. 

Cowbl’idge, a municipal borough of Glaiuoi- 
gansliire, on the Dda-sv, 12 miles W, of Cardiff 
(17 by rail), with which and Llantrissant it returns 
one nieniber to parliament. It has an old gateway 
and a grammar-school (1G78). Pop). 1229. 

Cow-catchei’) a kind of barred iron cone or 
beak shaped arrangement, about C feet long, pno- 
jecting fioiu the front of locomotives, clo,se over 
the railway track, and attached to the bnifer-heam 
by strong bolts. It is generally used np)on Ameri- 
can lines wliere unfenced. Sotuetiinea it is sheathed 
with iron plates in winter, when it acts as a sno'w- 
pjlongh. Lespiite its name, it catches no cow.s, but 
generally throws any animal struck upi on the 
bufler-beani, or clears the line by shoving foiward 
and tossing aside. 

Cowdenknowes. See Eaklston. 

Cowellj Edw.vrd Byles, a learned San.sknt 
scholar, was horn at Ipswich, January 23, 182(5. 
He was educated at Ipswich gi ainmar-school and 
Magdalen Hall, U.’cforcl, and in 1836 sailed for 
Calcutta, to fill the chair of History in the newly- 
established Presidency College, heconiing also soon 
after principal of the Sanskiit College. He re- 
tuvued home in 1864, and was elected in 1807 piro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, and in 1874 to a 
fellowship in Corpus Cluisti College. Plis most 
impioitant works are Vaiaiuci’s Fmh-ta-FmMga, 
text and translation (1854); Katha-Upmiishad, 
text and translation { Calcutta, ISOl ) ; editions of 
a part of the Yajurveda, with Dr Itoer (185S-(34), 
of the Maitri-Vpanisliad (1864), arid the Kmu- 
mdj/nff (1864) ; and translations of the CAndilya- 
Sfitras (1878) and the SanadarramSunigrcduc, 
with Gough (1882). In 1873 he edited Cole- 
brooke’s Essays. A later work is the BivijAvcuUna, 
a Sanskrit collection of Buddhist legends, edited 
with P. A, Neil (Cambridge, 1886). 

Cowen, Ebederio Hymen, composer, horn at 
Kingston, Jamaica, 29tlr January 1862, studied 
under Benedict and Goss, and in Germany, and in 
1868 settled in London. He Iras produced an opera, 
Faidine (1876), four cantatas, several .syinprlionies, 
one of which, No. 3 (Scandinavian), is esteemed 
throughout Europe, a nunrher of overtures, priairo- 
fortc pieces, and minor works, and over 100 songs, 
many of them very popular. 

CoweS) a seaport and watering-place in the 
north corner of the Isle of Wight, 114 miles SSE. 
of Soutlrarrrpton by water, and 4 N. of Newport 
by rail. It consists of West and East Cowes, lying 
on oprpo-site sides of tire mouth of the estuary of the 
Medrna, and corrnected by steam-ferry. Standing 
on a hill-slope, West Cowe.s Iras a striking aspsect 
from the sea, and is the seat of much trarle, being 
the chief port of the island, and the headqnarter-s of 
the Royal Yacht Club (1815), wlro.se regattas are 
held here. Their clnh-house was originally a fort, 
built by Henry VIII. in 1540. Yaolrt-hu riding is 
the great speciality of Cowes, which has a fine 
promenade (1864), excellent hotels, baths, vUlas, 


lodging-houses, &c. Slatwoods at East Cowes was 
the birthplace of Dr Arnold, and in tire vicinity 
are East Cowe.s Castle ( 1798), Norris Castle ( 1799), 
and Osborne House (1845). The last, built by 
Cuhitt as a marine residence for Queen Victoria, is 
an Italian edifice, with a flag-tower 112 feet high, 
aird beautiful grounds. Pop. of West Cowes 
(1851) 4786, (1881) 6772; of East Cowes (1861) 
1954, (1881) 2615. 

Cowhago, Cow.AGE, or Cowitch, consists of 
short, sletrder, brittle hairs, which cover the pjods 
of .sprecies of Mucuna, a paprilionaceous climber, 
particularly 31. j^rtodens of the Y''est Indies and 3T. 
ureus of the East. These hairs readily stick in the 
skin and cause intolerable itching, and were hence 
fonnerly used (as still in their native corrntry) as a 
vermifuge. They are adrrrinistered in .syrrrp), and 
of course act nrechanically. The rmripe pods are 
eaten like Iddney-heans. 

Cowl. See Benedictines, 

Cowley, Abraham, in his own clay considered 
the greatest of English proets, was horn in London, 
1618, His father was a statiorrer in that city, anil 
died before Iris son’s birth. By the exertions of his 
mother, Cowley received a learned education. At 
an early age he was sent to Westminster >School, 
where he displayed an almost rmparalleled pre- 
cocity. It was by the reading of the Faurg Queen, 
a copy of which lay in his mother's window, that 
his mind was turnecl to poetry. Ho wrote e.xcellent 
verses at the ago of ten, and puhlishecl a volume of 
oems at fifteen. In 1637 he proceeded to Cam- 
ridge, and while here wrote, among many other 
pieces, a largo portion of Iris epic, the Davideis, on 
tire birb,iect of tire life of King David, On the out- 
break of tire Civil War, Ire was ejected (1643) from 
Cambridge for rofnsing to take the oath tendered 
to all the raenrbers of the university. At Oxford, 
however, tire headquarters of the king’s paiiy, he 
continued his studies for other two years. On the 
queen’s flight to Paris, Cowley followed her, and 
did effectual service to the royalist cause by various 
miasions, and by carrying on the secret con'espond- 
ence in cipher between the qrreen and Charles. In 
1656 he returned to England, hut was arrested and 
only allowed at large on a bail of £1000. To 
conciliate tire party in power. Ire qualified him.self 
as a doctor of Tnedrcine, by way of proving that he 
had abandoned all political connections. On Crom- 
well’s death, Cowley again went to Paris, but re- 
turned to England at the Restoration. He was 
disa])poiirted in the hope of preferment, especially 
of tlie mastership of the Savoy, which both Charles 
and his father had led him to expect. By the gen- 
erosity of the Duke of Buckingham and Cowley’s 
lifelong friend the Earl of St Albans, he at length 
received a comfortable provision. Cowley died at 
Cheiisey, London, 2Sth July 1667. 

Cowley’s most ambitious works are the Davideis, 
the Pindarique Odes, written in supposed imitation 
of Pindar, and the 3Iisti-ess, a seiie,s of love poems. 
His fate as a poet is one of the most singular 
in literature. Deemed unapproaoliable in his own 
day, he has ever since sunk steadily in popular 
estimation. Dr Johnson’s explanation is still 
accepted as the best that can he suggested. Cowley 
wrote for the coui't and the reigning taste, and not 
for the general heart of men. What he is still 
admii'ed for is his astonishing ingenuity and agility 
of mind. Moreover, tliougli the hulk of his verse 
can never again have any living interest, he has not 
a few passages characterised by delicacy and powrer. 
By his small collection of essays, Cowley takes 
rank with Goldsmith and Addison as one of the 
masters of simple and ’graceful prose style. It is 
by these essays that Cowley is now best known to 
modern readers. They are included in Grosart’a 
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complete edition (1881). See Spratls Life of 
Coicicy { 1668 ), and Johnson’s. Lives of the Pods. 

Cowley, Hannah (1743-1809), Mo-ote thirteen 
lively dramatic works, inclnding The Bcllr’s Strui- 
agem (1782), and seveial volumes of fcehlo veisc. 
She was attacked along with the other Della 
Crusoans by Gilford in the Baviad and Mceviad. 

Cowlev. Hisney Eichabd Ciiaeles Welees- 

" T 1 i 1 r ,>7 lonj 


great 

was educated at Eton, and at twenty began a 
long career as a dinloiuati.st by becoming an 
attaolie at Vienna, lie was in 3ucce.s.sion secre- 
tary and ambassador at Constantinople, miumter- 
plenipotentiary to Switzerland (1848), to the 
Germanic Confederation (18,11), and in 1852 buc- 
ceeded the Marquis of Normanby as ambassador iit 
Paris, a po.sition whicli lie bold witli rare tact and 
temper throughout all the (liflieultie.s tliat occurred 
until Ills resignation in 1867. With Clarendon he 
represented Gi’eat Bidtaiu at the Parks Oorrgress of 
1836, and in 1860, with Cobden, he anangod the 
oorrnrrercial treaty between Prance and England. 
Ho srroceodod to his fatlrer’.s title hr 1847, was 
created Vi.soount Darrgarr aitd Earl Cowley in 1857, 
arrd made ,a K.G. hr 1866. He died Jul}' 14, 1884. 

Cow-piirsnip ( lUv'fO'Wwn ), a genus rrf UinholU- 
fet.v, of u'hirrh one species {II. tiphondglimn) Ls a 
common arrd rank wayside weed, which, however, 
when cut early iu the .season, all'ords a wholosomo 
fodder to pig.^ arrd cattle. IL sihirieum, a rttueh 
larger species, has been roooitnrtended for cnltiva- 
tion on account of the gi'eat qrrairtity of herbage it 
yields very early in tire season, arrd with other 
species (E. giganUum, &o.) it is also used with 
rrruoh ofl'eot as a deoorativo jrhuit. IL lunntum is 
very common in North Aruerioa. 

Cowper, WiLidAM, surgeoir and arratoiirkst, 
was horn at Peter, sliold, in ,Sns.se,\’, in 1666, .settled 
as a surgeon irr Lotrdoir, and died 8th March 1709. 
He made some new arralorrrieal ohsorvations, irol- 
ably discovering the glands honcatlr the male 
urethra called ‘ Citwper’s glands,’ arrd published 
The Anatomij of Humane i’ofto ( 1698) and otlror 
works. 

Cowper, WiEIilAM, was hunt in 17,31 at tho 
rectory of Great Berkhamp.slcad, in tho conntv of 
Hertford. He was sent to Westminster Bclrool at 
so early an age that all his irripvesHiotrs were pain- 
ful, and Ire thus conceived a liatred of public 
schools which was never modified. He ooinirlaiits 
tliat there he hecatrre an adopt ‘in the ittferiral 
art of lying,' an art which wo oonhl h.ardly ius.sert 
citlror to bo extinct irr otrr pnlilio schools' at tho 
present time, or to he or over to have been entirely 
confined to them. Aitrorrg his schoolfellows wore 
Clrurohill the poet, arrd Warren Hastings; and 
for these two at least he seonis to have rrrairttarned 
a lasting affection. On leaving .school he was 
articled to an attorney named Cliapraair, with 
whom ho idled away his time for several years. 
One of his fellow-prrpils there was Thurlow, who 
in a jesting mood irrornisod to give Cowper an 
appointment when he slroiihl he Lord Clraneellor. 
The boyish arrrhitiorr was verified, as every one 
Icirows, but not tire prorrrise. Cowper was called 
to the bar in 1764, and lived for sonre time the 
ordinary life of a yourrg man, irot nncheerfnl, 
tborrgh witlr occasional fits of depre.ssiorr. Ho 
belorrgod to tire ‘Nonsense Club,’ forrrrded by 
Borrnell Thornton and George Colrnan, arrd is sujr- 
posed to have contributed boiiae short articles to 
the Connoisseur., a paper started by them. lie also 
fell in love, drrring thrs period, with Tlreodora, the 
dairghter of his uncle Ashley Cowper, a lady who 
seerrrs to have had for him a far deeper feelirrg 


than his essentially recipierrt rratur'e could return 
Certainly he .appears to har-e made rro i)artrcul,ar 
efibit to overcome his nrrolo’a opposition to Ifia 
suit. In those days a well-coirnected yourrg rrran 
was more easily provided for tharr now, and a sine- 
cure appoirrtment, as ‘ Corrrmissiorrer of Bankrupts,’ 
gave Cowper a certain irrdeporrderrce, wlrrch^ lie 
eirjoyed tranqrrilly, relying on tho irtfluerree of Ids 
relations to promote him further, arr expectatloir 
which they on their side did all they coirld to fullll, 
Llis cousitt. Major Cowper, had the right (extra- 
ordinary to bear of nowadays) of appointing to 
the office of Clerk to the Journals of the IIort.se 
of Lords, arrd also to tire joint offices of ‘leail- 
ing clerk and clerk of the committees’ to the 
same augnst assurrrbly. All these ajrpoirrtirreirts 
happened to fall rmcant at the sairto time (1763). 
Major Cowper wished his cousin to take the latter 
and more valrrahle office, hut Cowper in one of his 
lits of self-deiireciation, prefen-ed tho other, which 
was fonml evontrrally to involve a so-called ex- 
amination as to his iitrie.ss for the office, rrroanirrg 
in fact only an ajipearairee before the bar of the 
Hortse. The idea of thi.s ajiiiearattco irmnatrned 
hiitt altogether. A fixed idea, the u'ell-kirown fore- 
runner of rnadrre.ss, that every one was hostile to 
him, gradually took possossiorr of his rrrirul ; arrd 
the horror grow by cirrrtirriral liroodirrg, urrtil suicide 
seenred tho orrly way of escape. He several tirrres 
attempted to rirako away with hrmself, arrd on oite 
oecasiorr at least was only saved by a fortunate 
accident. When Itm fricruls were finally rrraile 
aware of his eorrditiorr, they gave rrp at once a pro- 
ject so evidently urriiractioahlu ; hut Cowper's mind 
was poriirarrorrtly rrrrhiiiged. lie fell into a slate of 
religiotts ile.sj>air as to tho corrsequoiiceH of the 
criure lie had ahirost cmirmittcd, irr tho height of 
which Iris rni.sery fonrrd vent in tiro courposition of 
a copy of Sapphics, irr which ho dosoriheb Irirrrsolf 
as ‘datitired liolow Judas, more abhorred llrau he 
was,’ and agaiir, ‘rriair dr.savowh and Deity dis- 
owrts rite.’ 

It rva-s fomrd rrcees-sary to remove hitu to a pt rvale 
asyltrm at St Albans, wheru ho was gradrrally rc- 
Rtorod to health by judiciorrs troatmorrt. After 
llris, in Jrtrro 1763, ho drifted to tho qiriot tou'u of 
Hnirtingdorr, wliero ho inailo acriuaiirtarrce with an 
aiiriahio and ruligimrs family to whiclr ho was at 
once attraeted, arrd in which ho was soorr accepted 
as an inmate. Tho head of tho farrrily, Mr Morley 
Unwin, was a clorgyntan, hrrt retired from active 
work, arrd with Iri.s wife and two chihlrerr lived 
a life of ahirost porpotiral dovotiorr, into whiclr 
Cowjior plunged, .spotrdirrg rno.st of Iris tirrre 
irr roligious Gxerci.so,s of various kinds, arrd corre- 
spoirdeiroe orr religions subjects. Cowper continued 
to reside with Mrs Unwin lifter her hnshand’s death 
(July 1767), hut they soorr removed to Ulrrey in 
JluckingharaHhiro, wlrbro tlio fantotrs ,/ohn Norvton 
was curate, Thi.s r'cinarkalilu nran soon acquired 
tho mo.st complete trrlliieiieo over the gorrtlo invalid ; 
and, ninler Nowtorr, Cowjior wpr-ked among tire 
poor o£ Iris friend’s parish, devoting his whole time 
to pi(m.s exorcises and good work.s. Owing, per- 
haps, to those oxortroirH, arrd to tho nuhroketr 
monotony of tho atrrrosphero, signs of his forrtrer 
nradiresshogan to ronppoai', and irr 1778 it hurst out. 
Ho was at tiro time irr Newton’s vicarago, and here 
he remained for more than a year, refusitrg to 
return to Iris own house though it wa.s hut next 
door. Aftor his rooovory (wliroh was rtovor com- 
plete) he lust— we rrright ainro.st say, though it 
seems cruel, he was delivered from — tho conrparriorr- 
ship of Newton, who was pi'eacrrted iu 1779 to tire 
rectory of 8t Mary AVoolnoth. The ettect of his 
departure orr Corr-per w.as irrrracnlotra ; wlrether 
Newton, in his iirterrse errthiraiasrrr rniscaloulated 
his friend ',s power-s, or whether ho was only ignorant 
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of the delicate iiatiire of the mind on which he wa^ 
working, it if, evident that the constant intercouiso 
w ith him, aided perhaps by the wearying sameness 
of the life, liad an oppressive and crushing effect 
irpon Cowper. Even after Newton’s departnre, the 
old gloom appeals in letters addressed to him, 
wliile in corTesnondence rvith Hill or Unwin, Cow- 
per is always clreerfnl, full of graceful playfulness, 
entering into a pleasant record of Iris airrusements 
and occrrirations. Iris hares and garden and green- 
liorrse. To the quiet of this period of iris life we 
probably owe tlio tramprillised condition of mind 
which rrrakes the tone of Cowper’s poetry contrast 
so strangely with the sentiments of his early 
experiences. An astonishment almost aniouating 
to incredulity fills our irrrnd when we find the 
madman, the religiorrs fanatic, who despaired of 
salvalioir, and on several ocoasiona attempted 
suicide, luxuriating in the qrriet of nature, which 
Ire fully appreciated and enjoyed, and changing his 
abject fears of God’s wrath for a tender dmight in 
and love of the ordinary works of His hands. 

He was, however, as yet no poet at all. Mas 
Unwin was the fii-st who had the wisdom to per- 
ceive that a variety of occupation was neeesaaiy to 
Cow’per, and that something to occupy his mind dur- 
ing the glooirry months of rvinter was of the highest 
importance to his well-being. No power of initia- 
tion seems to have existed in his mind, hut he 
followed with docility his friend’s suggestions, and 
when she hade him write poetry, did so. His first 
volunre (1782) was in the fashion of the time, and 
consisted of several poems on abstract subjects, a 
poetical dialogue called ‘ Table Talk ’ being added 
to lighten and enliven the hook. Probably Cowper 
himself was not conscious at the time how inuoli 
higlier he was capable of flying and was destined 
to fly j hut once move a happy suggestion came to 
his axel. In 1781 he accidentally made the aoc^uaint- 
anoe of Lady Austen, a woman full of intelli- 
gence, and of a gay and liappy disposition, hiinging 
sunshine with her. The acquaintance rapidly grew 
into a warm friendship, and Lady Au.sten settled 
in Newton’s deserted vicarage, next door, it will bo 
renienihered, to Cowper’s house. The inhabitants 
of the two houses soon, of course, grew intimate, 
with the happiest re.sults to the poet. It is to 
Lady Austems playful coimnands to write a poem 
for her on any subject, ‘ this sofa for instance,’ that 
we owe Cowper’.s greatest work, T/ic TctsJc, Slie 
has also the credit of having told liim the story of 
John Gilpin, reproduced in the immortal ballad the 
next morning : and there can be no doubt that 
this lady was his better angel, and made the 
liappie.st revolution in the too-, serious liouse. His 
osition hetw’een his old friend and his new one, 
oth being women, has been the subject of many, 
and we think somewhat vulgar comments. That 
Cowper was engaged to marry Mis Unwin, that 
tlii.s project was defeated by a dawning love be- 
tween the poet and Lady Austen, and that jealousj 
and passion came in to disturb their relations is 
an oft-repeated tale. It surely, however, require 
hut little reflection to see iiow unnecessary such a 
tlieoiy is. Cowper was in every waj; calculated to 
arouse a more than passing interest in tire heart of 
an intellectual woman, hut neither in his past nor 
his present was there anything that could inspire 
such a woman with tJie desiie of manwing him. 
He had the gift of making friends and calling forth 
sympathy in an unusual degree, and the influence 
of this tender sympathy not only .saved but made 
him what he grew to be. If Lady Austen had 
never said to Cowper, ‘Why not tiy blank veise?’ 
that grand revolt against the smoothness and arti- 
ficial perfection wliich Pope had estahlisliecl as 
essentials of poetry might nave been indefinitely 
postponed. Against a style which repelled him, 


Cowper was the first to protest by the ettecfcual 
reproduction of a more excellent way. He took 
that poli.shed and splendid instnrment from tire 
liand of Milton, without his grandeur of tone, yet 
with a sweetness and serious power not unworthy 
of it. His Schoolfellow, Clim chill, had struck 
a rouglier and more vigorous note, yet had not 
been bold enougli to return to the old waj’s. But 
the timid poet in his seclusion, under the influence 
of his domestic muses, with unexpected boldness, 
seized on his inheritance. Wordsworth carried on 
both style and subjects, hut he, like Gray, put of 
his own into the theme, and described less Nature 
herself than the thoughts which she inspired. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, we have Nature’s very 
face, the calm description of a quiet scene painted 
by one who loved her for herself, not peopled with 
fancies by a poetical observer. 

How his friendship with Lady Austen came to an 
end has never been clearly known, hut at the end 
of 1783 she retired to Bristol, and Cowper writing to 
Unwin declared the connection at an end. It is a 
commonjdace to talk, of course, of jealousy between 
Lady Austen and Mrs Unwin, and it is easily_ com- 
prehensible that the latter lady may have objected 
to see her place a,5 Cowper’s friend and adviser 
taken from her by a stranger. However, as regaials 
our poet, Lady Austen had done her work ; The 
Tusk was published in 1785, and its power and the 
gi’eatness of the old-new method very soon made 
themselves apparent. AA'^hether Cowper has re- 
tained the hit^i place which was accorded to him in 
the surpi-ise and delight of the new movement, is a 
question wdiich will be answered according to indi- 
vidual taste.s and opinions, but tbere can be no 
doubt that the publication of The Task had a mo.st 
powerful ell'cct upon the literary tastes of the 
time. 

It is characteristic of Cowper that on the de- 
parture of Lady Austen, ire fell for some time into 
a little of his old melancholy, until in 1786 Lady 
Hesketh appeared upon the scene, and the poet 
accepted the nerv coirrforter in lieu of her who was 
gone. His translation of Homer was canned on 
under the influence of this new’ adviser, who was a 
relation of his ow’n, and consequently escaped the 
imputation of wishing to marry him. She procured 
the lentoval of the sad poet and his ailing com- 
panion to Weston-Unclenvood, where they made 
acquaintance with the Throckmorton family, and 
received much comfort and consolation in their 
w'aning days. This move, as well as the trans- 
lation of Homer, Newton, with whom Cowper 
still kept irp a correspondence, condemned with 
almost brutal riolence of language, and it is an 
evidence of Iris temporary recovery of strengtli, that 
Cowper defended himself without, however, losing 
his temper. Against New'ton's advice he continued 
his translation, which lirought him in at least a 
little money if not niiicli fame -. and the money 
was by this time iirnch needed. In 1787 he had 
another attack of his old ailment, and again 
attem2rted suicide. From this attack he never 
seems to have completely recovered, and when he 
was almost at his w’orst, Mrs Unwin had a stroke of 
paraly.si3 which cast a gloom over this devoted irair 
from w’hich they never emerged, In 1794 a pension 
of £300 a year was assigned to him, hut too late to 
confer miioli comfort or relief. When Mrs Umvin 
died in 1796 he heard the iiew’s ryithout emotion, 
and gi’owing gradually weaker, died peacefully at 
East Derehani, Norfolk, on the 2Sth of April 1800. 
Curiously enough, out of the gloom of his last 
waning years came two of his most beautiful 
and touching poems, the lines ‘Addressed to My 
Mother’s Picture,’ and those entitled ‘My Mary.’ 

Hajley’s Life first appeared in two volumes in 1803. 
The later editions (1806, 1809, 1812) were in four volumes, 
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anil contained supplementai'y letters. The standard 
edition of Cowper’s works is that edited by Southey, 
with a memoir ( ID vols. 1831;-37), and i eprinted in Bohn's 
' Btandard Library ' ( 1853-5t ). Others arc those of Glrim- 
shawe (8 vols. 1835), the Aldine edition, with a good life 
by John Bruce (18G5), and the Globe edition, witli a 
iiienioir by lie v. W. Bonham ( 1870). There are selections of 
the poems, by Mrs Ohnhant (ISSH), and of the letters, by 
ilev. W. Benham (1881) in the ‘ (Jolden Treasury ’ seiies. 
For criticism, see Ste. licnye’s C'misrriea iln Liindi (vol. 
xi. 1868); Stopford-Brooka’a I’healof/y in the Miijhah 
Poets (1874) ; Goldudn Smith’s inonocraph in the 
‘ Englisli Mon of Letters ’ series ( 1880 ) ; Leslie Stephen, 
in series iii. of ‘Homs in a Library’ (1882); and Mis 
Oliplmnt, ill The Litemry History of Hnyland (1882). 


Coiv-plailt {Gymncma lacUfernm), a poiennial 
A.sclepiacl of Ceylon, ivliich has acquiiud aiactitimis 
celebrity from the oft-iepeated Htateinent that its 
milky juice is used as milk, and tliat its leaven are 
boiled to sniiply the want of cream ! But this, 
according to Sir J. E, Teniieut, aiises entirely from 
the a)iiiearance of the juice, which indeed probably 
coiilains a shara of the poisonous priiiciple.s so 
general in this order. 

Cowry ( Cijprtea ), a large genus of Gasteropods 
in tlie Piosohranchiate section, including over a 
hundred speeie.s, some of which me very familiar as 
decorative ohjeets and a,s furinshing n iiiedinin of 
uxohange with uncivili.sed peoples. The .shell has 
111016 or less of an oval forni, and is usually thick, 
polished, and beautifully coloured. Tlie young 
.sliclls are delioato and more tyjiically snail-like, 
hut in the adults the large last whorl more or less 
eoneoak the others, and has its outer lip bent in 
towards the inner. The internal axis may he 
wholly absorbed. The cmiiuU has a broad head, a 
protvusihle proboscis, eyes associated with the long 
horns, and a broad foot protruded through the 
elongated aperture. The inaiitle or skin fold, 
wliioli forms tlie shell as in ofclier niollu.scs, extonds 
over tlio wliolo or most of the suifaoe, and thus 
conceals during life what gives the dead sheila half 
their oliariii. In habit the cowries are prodoniiii- 
antly slugglsli animals, creeping slowly on rocks 
and coral roofs, They are mainly caiiiivorous in 
diet. Tliongh widely distiihuteil, they thrive be.st 
in tlio tropical seas. Fossil forma ooonr abundantly 
(about 80 species) from the chalk onwards. Tlie 
nearest relations of the cowiies arc the two genera 
Ovuluui and Trivia. The foriuer includes the 
Poat'hccl Eytjs and the If^cauer's Hhuttla {Ovtiluin 
volva) ; two spocioa are found on liritish shores. 
The genus Trivia ineluilcs the little ‘cowry’ 
[Trivia ctiroptca), nut iinconimoiily found on 
British coasts— o.g. near John o’ Groat’s House. 

The cowries proper are well known in several 
practical ooiinections. Tlio money cowry [O. 

nioneta), coiiinion 
in the Indian and 
Facilio oceans, is 
used as currency 
in many parts of 
Simthern Asia and 
Africa. In India 
its value lia.s varied 
between 2400 and 
8200 to tlie rupee. 
Cowries are famil- 
iar in .England as 
counters in games 
of ohanoe. Fioin prehistoric times tliey iiave 
been used to form necklaces and other orna- 
ments of the person. In .some case.s they are worn 
as charms, and their bright colours, so attrac- 
tive to human eyes, liave also been utilised in 
oatching outtlo-Iishes. Cowiies have had. their 
shave in later days in the conchological craze, and 
‘ small fortunes ’ have been spent in gathering that 
wealtli of varied colour which a good cabinet dis- 
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plays, A single shell of C. jiriuceps lias been sold 
for £40. 

Cowslip [Primula verLs; see Pbijirose) a 
common native of pastures in England and maiiv 
otlicr parts of Euroiie, altliough lare in ScotlancI 
a delicate and modest little flower, a univei.sai 
favourite, botli for its beanty and its fragrnnee 
It difl'eis from the oonnnon primrose conspicuoii.slv 
in having uiiihels of flowers on a scape ; it is sup. 

e iaed to he the original of the garden polyanthus, 
arwin luilds the common oxlip to be a cross 
between tlie cowslip and the coinuion )irimrose 
Its hells were long siiiipo.sed to be the haunt of 
fairies, and the name of Eaiiy Giip.s is still given to 
them in some parts of Engliind. Tlie flowers aie 
somotimes fermented with sugar to make cou'slin 
wine, wliich is not nnjialatalile, It was once a 
favourite domeBtic soimrilie. Tlie leaves are by 
some u.spd ns a salad and pot-heib, and also as food 
for the silkwoini befnie tho.se of the ninlbeiiy have 
expanded. The American cowslip ( sometinio.s ako 
called Ehooting-Htav) is Dodccathmi Mcnditt, a 
very handwime spring flower. This and otlier 
species arc also well known in cultivation. 

Cow’-tvee, a name given to a miniber of trees 
of different naliiival mdevs, the hhuul milky juice 
( Latex, q. v.) of whieh is used iusteud of milk, The 
moat fammts of those is tlio Palo do Vaca of tlie 
Gordillcrns and Oaraccaa [ChdaoUKlcndron {Prosi- 
mum) little), an artoearpaeeouH treu, wdtli laigo 
laurel-Jikc Icave.s and very .small ilowois, The 
milk is obtained by jiii'reing the hark of the trunk 
or hianehoa, and lliiwa so freely that an oidinaiy 
bottle may be iillod in half an hour. The milk lias 
an agrocniilo creamji odour and taste recalling tlmt 
of cow’.s milk, but is slightly viseid and soon be- 
comes yellow, griidnally thickening into a sinno- 
what elicesy eimsisteney. Us chemioal composi- 
tion, of eonrso, widely differs from that of milk, 
but Us nutritive value is eonsiderahlo. It is much 
used by the negroes and Indians. 

'The cow-treo or Ilya-hya of I lomerara is ruior- 
lurmnniaim utili.s, a tree beloimiug to tlio Asolepia- 
daooie. In tliis order the milky juice is nsiuilly 
acrid and poisotimm, and oven that of other Bpecics 
of the same genn.s is of .sharp and hurning tiisto. 
In this case, liowei'er, the latex is agreeable and 
wliole.s()iiio, altbongli somewhat .sticky, owing to 
the largo proporl.ion of eaontchouo. 

Cow-wJlcat [Metampi/riim), a gunus of Scro- 
IjlmlariaccR', of ivliicli the deep-fiirroired tu’o-celled 
eatwulo somewhat rescmble.s a grain of wheat. 
They uro annual weeds, growing in woods, eorn- 
llolds, and pastures, and aro eaten liy cattle. Iloing 
root-parnsites, they grow on tlio roots of oLlier 
plants. M. prtiienso is eornmim in Europe and 
North America. 

Cox, Uavii), laudscnno-iiainlev, was born at 
Hevitend, a snimrh of llirminglmm, 29tb Apiil 
1793. Hia fatliov was a blaekHmith, and ho Muirkeil 
at the forgo for a time j and after trying various 
eiuploymontB and studying drawing under Jeseph 
Barlier, he was soone-painLor in the Biriuingliain, 
fiwausea, and Wolverhaiiiptoii tlioatros, and iieca- 
sionally appeared upon the hoards in minor parts. 
Ho next took lossons in London from Jolin Varley ; 
in 1805 and 180G visited Nortli "VVaic.B, which to 
the end of his life was iiis favourite akotcliiiig'- 
gronnd ; and taught as a drawing-master, mainly 
m Hereford, publi.sliing A Trciiti.se an Letwiscape 
Painlinu ami Effect in Wctlor-rokmrs (1814), and 
other edueationnl works, illustrated by solt-giound 
etohings by ids own hand. In 1813 lie joined the 
Society of Painters in Wnter-colonrs, to whose 
exhibitions he was a regular eontrihntor. From 
1827 till 1841 his headijuartevs were in London, 
hut he was constantly sketching in the country, 
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and occasionally lie made brief visitt, to the Con- 
tinent, executing ivater-colonrs of noble quality 
ivliieh slowly but steadily made their way with 
the public, and are now lecognised as entitling 
their painter to a place among the very first of 
English landscapists. In 1839 he turned his atten- 
tion seriously to oil-]iaiiiting, a medium which he 
had hitheito u.sed only for sketching, and soon he 
had mastered the process. He executed in all 
about a hundred works in oil. These are less widely 
known than his water-colours, hut they are of at 
least equal quality. lu ISdl he settled at Harborne, 
near Birmingham, where lie resided for the lest of his 
life. It was during this period that he produced 
his greatest woiks, tho.se most rapidly synthetic in 
execution, and most deeply poetic in feeling. They 
mainly owe their inspiration to the scenery of 
North "VValeSj and espiecinlly of Bettws-y-Coed (n. v.), 
which he visited every autumn. He died at 
Harborne, lotli June 1859. The manliness and 
simplicity of the painter’s oun character is lellectcd 
in his direct, faithful, and forcible art. His works 
are distinguished by great breadtli, purity of tint, 
tiutli of tone, and brilliancy of effect, and they 
are admirable in their rendering of atmosphere, 
and in their suggestion of the sparkle and breezy 
motion of nature. Among the more celebrated of 
his oil pictures are ‘Lancaster Castle’ (1846); ‘ Peace 
and War' (1846), a small pictuie 18^^ by 24 in., for 
which Cox received £20, hut which fetched £3602 
in 1872 (his lifelong ambition had been ‘ some day, 
D. y., to get £100^ for a picture); ‘The Vale of 
(IJlwyd’ (1846 and 1848); ‘The Skylark’ (1849); 
‘Boys Fishing’ (1849); and ‘Tl'ie Church, of 
Bettws-y-Goed.’ Among his very numerous water- 
colours are ‘Lancaster Sands’ (1835); ‘ Ulverstoii 
Sands’ (1835); ‘Bolton Abbey’ (1847); ‘Welsh 
Funeral’ (1850); and ‘Broom Gatherer.s on Chat 
Moss’ (1854). His water-colour titled ‘The Hay- 
field,’ fetched £2950 in 1875. His works have 
been frequently brought together in exhibitions, 
and he was admirably represented by forty-six 
examples in the Manchester Exhibition, 1887. 
See the JMemoir by N. N. Solly (1875), and the 
Biography by William Hall (1881). — His son, 
David Cox the younger .( 1809-86), was also known 
as a water-colour painter. 

Cox, Sir George, an emhient raythologist, 
was born in 1827, and educated at Kngby and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He took orders in 1850, 
and after holding curacies in Devon.shire, and an 
assistant-mastersliip at Cheltenham, became vicar 
of Bekeshoiirne in Kent, and afterwards rector 
of Scrayinghani, York. In 1877 he succeeded to 
his uncle’s baronetcy. An industrious man of 
letters, he has written much on ancient histoiy 
and on mythology. His Tales of Ancioiit Greece 
( 1868 ) was a collected edition of several admirable 
earlier volumes of Greek history. His most im- 
portant work. The Mythology of tho Aryan Nations 
(2 vols. 1870), was an uncompromising develop- 
ment of the solar and nebular hypothesis as the 
key to all mythologies. It is learned, lucid, and 
courageous ; hut the extreme to which a serviceable 
enough theory has been pushed in an attempt to 
account for the unaccountable, and to reconcile 
tlie irreconcilable, has exposed its real weakness. 
His History of Greece (2 vols. 1874) was a work of 
great learning, and Ms Introduction to the Science 
of Comparative Mytholoyy and Folklore (1881) 
showed its author’s old ingenuity and erudition, 
but none the less the singular limitation of Ms 
knowledge. Other works are Latin and Teutonic 
Christianity (1870), The Crusades (1874), History 
of British Buie in India ( 1881 ), and Lives of Grew 
Statesmen (2 vols. 1886), and concise History of 
England (1887). With W. T, Brande he editM 
the useful Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 


Art (3 vols. 1865-67). Life of Bishop Oolciuo 
appealed in ISSS. 

Coxe, Heni;y OcT.rviDS, lihrariau, was hoin 
at Bucklebury vicarage in BeiksMre, Septendier 
20, 1811. He had his education at Westmiii'.ter 
and Worcester College, Oxford, and enteied tlie 
manuscript department of the Biitish Museum in 
1833, soon after taking orders. In 1838 he he- 
came attached to the Bodleian Lihiary, in 1860 
its head, and here his marvellous knowledge and 
patient kindliness made him the very ideal of 
the librarian. Aheady in 1857 he had been .sent 
by Sir G. C. Lewis to the East on a tour of 
discovery, which lesiilted indeed in Ms finding 
many codices, though the grasping greed of the 
ignorant luonks, at last awakened to their value, 
made it impussihle to buy them. Coxe held in 
.succession seveial curacies neai Oxford, and in 1868 
became rector of Wytham. He was Select preacher 
in 1842, Whitehall pieacher in 1868, and in 1878 
presided at the fust annual meeting of the Lihiaiy 
Association at Oxford. Coxe died July 8, 1881, 
Although himself an excellent praheographer and 
ripe scliolar, Coxe did raucli more for othem’ 
reputations than Ms own. Tlie most important 
of his own works were an edition of Roger of 
Wendovei’s Chronicle (5 vols. 1841-44), and hf 
Oower's Vox Clamantts for the lio-xburghe Club 
(1850), and his Catalogues of MSS. in the col- 
leges and halls of Oxfoid (1852), and of the Bod- 
leian MSS. ( 1853-64). See Dean Burgon’s Lives of 
Twelve Good Mm (1888). 

Coxe, William, historical writer, ivas born in 
Loudon, 7tli Maich 1747, and fiom Eton passed to 
King's^ College, Cambridge, of which he hecame a 
fellow ill 1708^, As tutor to the sous of four persons 
of quality, he spent much of twenty years on 
the Continent, where he neglected no opportun- 
ity of collecting information about the countries 
which he visited. The re.sult ajqieared in fourteen 
works of travel and history, careful hut dull, the 
best known being his History of the House of 
Austria (1807). He died, a prehendaiy of Salis- 
bury and Archdeacon of Wilts, at Bemertou 
rectory, 10th June 1828. 

Coxs>v,iin, or Cocksiyain (pronounced coxn, 
and often abbreviated to cox), on hoaid ship, is 
the steel small of a boat, and commander of the 
boat’s ciew. In boat-racing, the coxswain should 
.always by preference he a very light weight. See 
Roiving. 

Coxwcll, Henry Tracey, aeionant, horn in 
1819, at Wonldham, near Rochester, was educated 
for the army, but settled as a surgeon-dentist in 
London. From boyhood he had taken a keen 
inteiest in ballooning; in 1844 he hecame a pro- 
fessional aeronaut, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine. Since then he has made 
some 700 ascents, the moat remarkable being that 
of 1862, when he reached, with Mr Glaianer, a 
height of seven miles. He is author of My Life 
and Ballooniny Adventures (2 vols. 1887-88). See 
Balloon, 

Coyote. See Wolf. 

€oypn {Myopotamus coypu), n large rodent in 
the porcupiine section of the older. It is the only 
known species of its genua, is common in South 
America on both aides of the Andes, lives (in 
piaiis) in burrows near water, and feeds on aquatic 
plants. The animal measures fioni one to two feet 
in length, not inoluding the long scaly tail ; the 
geneial colour is brown varying towards yellow; 
the hind-feet are webbed and enable the coypus to 
swim well. The mother-animal swims -witn her 
young on her hack, and this habit may have soine- 
tliing to do, it is suggested, with the peculiar 
position of the teat.s, which are high up on the 
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flanks. The ooypu is much liuntecl for its iiesh 
and fur. The latter is best kno-flui under the 



CoyiHi {Myopolainus cotjpu). 


Spanish name of Nutria, and fonus an iiuportiuit 
article of comiuerce. 


CozcilSf John Roukut, water-colour painter, 
was horn in England in 1752. lie was instructed 
by his father, Alo.Kaiulur Cozems, also known a.H an 
ai'tist in water-coloui.s, who was one of the two 
natural sons of Peter the Clreat, by a woman from 
Deptford who aooompanied the Czar to llussia. In 
1776 he r'isited Switzerland, witli It. Payne Knight, 
and in 178, S returned from an extended tour in Italy 
with 'Williain Beckford, who coiumis.sioned inany 
of tlie washed drawings wliich he then executed. 
Among his English sirujeots are some lino studies 
of trees made in Windsor Eorest. In 1794 the 
artist’s mind gave way, and in his later days he 
was befiiended by Sir George Beaumont and Dr 
Jluiiro. The date of hi.s deatli lui.s been trsunlly 
stated as 1799, hut tliero is reason to believe that 
he was alive after 1801. Tlie great (puilities of his 
art have commanded tlie enthu.siasm of lirotlier- 
2 nimters. Turner and Girtiu coined his drawings, 
and Cuii.stahle pronouiiood tliat ‘ iu.s works were all 
poetry,' that he wn.s ‘the gi'oate.st genius that over 
touched landscape.’ lie to some extent extended 
the very limited eolour-scheme of previous painters 
in the medium, introducing greater force and 
variety of tinting ; and ha sub.sbitutad for their 
topographical treatment of landscape a rendering 
more imaginative and more porceptivo of the 
do]icacie.s of atmo.spheric elFect. In com|io.sition, 
his works are singularly large and harmonious, and 
they evince an e.special sympathy for nature iu iier 
moods of idaoid siihlimity. Tliero is a ihio series 
of his works in the British Museum Print Room. 


Oral), a popular name legitimately applied to 
any of the .short-tailed (Braohyura) clivusion of 
decapod Crustacean, s (q.v,). The body is usually 
short and compressed; the abdomen is short and 
is tucked up beneath the relatively large oephalo- 
thorax; there are 1 to 4 reduced abdominal 
appendages, hut seldom any tail-paddles; the 
antennio are sliort, In the common Sliore-crnh 
(Curainus mwiias) the carapace is a wide shield, 
broader than long, and bent inwards at the sides ; 
the eyes are stalked, and lie as u.snal above and in 
front of the antennules, though a])parently rather 
external to them ; the antennule,s have the ear-sac 
lodged in their dilated base; the bases of the 
antenmc are immovable, and the opening of tlie 
excretory organ at their base has a enrions movable 
plate. _ The hindmost of the foot- jaws or maxilli- 
pedes is in part expanded into a broad plate which 
covers the neighbouring appendage.s. The great 
claws are generally larger in the male than in tlie 
feiuale, and thus the market value of the male 
Edible Crab (Canaer jiafftirus] is said to he fivo 


abdominal appendages of crabs are solely used foi 
reproductive purposes. The two antenor pairs aie 
copulatory in the males ; those that persist in the 
females have the eggs attached to them. The 
abdomen is always larger and broader in the 
females. The nervous system is peculiar in the 
centralisation of the thoracic ganglia into a single 
mass. The alimentary, circulatory, and excretory 
systems do not present any impoitant peculiarities. 
The gilLs are Mways fewer than in the crayfish, 
never exceeding nine on each side. The gill-cavity 
is large, e,specially in the land-crahs. In tire 
common shore-crab, the larva leaves the egg as a 
zoiva, after repeated moults becomes a sort of 
Uermit-erah-like form known as a Megalopa, and 
gradually with hroadeniiig shield, loss or ahdoininal 



appendages, bending up of the abdomen, and modi- 
fication of the anterior UmliK licoomos a miniature 
adult. 

General £(fc.—0mlin feed cliielly on other aniiuala 
both alive and (lead. The Swimming Ciahs 
( Portumis )— 0 . g. P. pelapints, attack Jlshes. Cardi- 
soma n(rti(fe.r, found in the mangror’o swamps 
of the IVest Indie.s, is fond of the frnit of a species 
ot Anona, hut is also notorious for ImiTowing 
iu the cemeteries. The well-known Laiid-crah 
( Gcrureinus rnricola ) damages sugar-canes. Many 
crabs are very rapid runners, csirecially the sand 
and land forms; others arc powerful Imrrowers — 
e.g. the Galling Crab (Gelasimu,s), which has one 
of its great claws much exaggerated, and carried 
during locomotion over it.s head in siicli a way that 
it looks as if it were heokonhig; otliers again are 
expert swimmers — e.g. our Brilash pelagic Folyhivs 
hciidowit, ivliich has a light .shell, ami four of its 
tlioracic appendages ilattened for .swimming. In 
regard to respiration it i.s worth noticing that tlie 
land-crabs are so far tei re.strial that they are 
liable to be drowned in water. The male ornhs 
are usually larger, and somotiincs fight with one 
anotlier ae well as with other species. In some 
case.s (Golasinum) the bright colour is only 
acquired at the period of reproductive maturity. 
The 8exe.s of the oomnura Shore-crab (Carcinm 
vuoias) arc said to iniite just after the female has 
moulted her hard .slioll. In all hut the laiid-crahs 
the faniale carrio.s about the eggs till they are 
hatched. 

Habitat . — Almost all crabs are strictly maiine 
foiins, and the inajonty frequent shallow water. 
Among the terrestrial forms the best known are 
the species of Geoarcinus, swiftly moving nocturnal 
crabs in tropical regions of hotli hemiaplieres, 
oliially vegetarian in their diet, niigvatmg in 
companies to the sea for egg-laying purposes. 
The genus Ooypoda inolndes some land forms, 
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the light great claw against a sliarp edge of 
the second joint. The Calling Crab (Gelashnns) 
nialieb large barrow.s, and the male clo.ses the 
mouth of the hole with its exaggeiated great claw. 
The Pea-orabs (Pinnotheres) live inside bivalves 
(Pinna, My tikis, Mactia, I'tc,). One species 
(F. veterum) was said by the ancients to nip the 
mollusc when danger threatened, and to receive its 
shaie of food in return. There is no doubt as to 
the share of food, but no evidence that the crab 
rewards its host. In the genus Telplmsa all the 
species live in frebh water in the warm parts of the 
globe. The European species (T. fluviatilis) is 
tolerably common in southern Europe, was known 
to the ancients both in its habit and edibility, and 
is often figured on Sicilian coins. As legards 
gcolocjical distribution, the Brachyura do not 
certainly appear before the upper Jurassic, and 
become gradually more numerous in Cretaceous 
and Tertiary strata. 

Moidtiuq and Amputation . — Like other cnista- 
ceana, eiab.s periodically east their cliitinons and 
limy shells. The moults are most frequent in 
youth, when the rapid growth of the body conflicts 
with the rigidity of the aimature. Extra feeding 
may accelerate the process. Before moulting the 
old shell becomes virtually dead, reserve stoies aie 
used in fresh growth, a new shell begins to form 
within the old, and finally with considerable, and 
sometimes fatal effort, the shell ia oast. It is left 
in apparent intactue.ss, a_ very image of its 
lo.st tenant. The new suit, which is at first 
soft, requires several hours or days to acquhe 
firmnes.s. The loss of internal linings, of .stomach 
mill, of the outer covering of the eye.s, &c., as 
well as of the entire outer armatme, leaves the 
crab very much hors da combat. The period is 
one of gieat disadvantage to the crabs, not 
only from the fatigue and often fatality of 
the process, but from the state of defenceles.s 
helplessness in which they are temporarily left. 
In many cases crabs lo.se their limbs in fighting, 
and they may voluntarily resign them (as in 
PorooUana plaUjchelps ) to save their bodies. Sudden 
panic or injury i.s said to lead to similar self- 
inflicted amputation or 'aiitotoniy.’ Like many 
animals lower in the scale, crabs are able to make 
good their injuries, though .several moults are 
required to regenerate a limb. 

Mashing . — A oomiiion habit among craks is that 
of masking thenioelves with foreign objects. Thus 
both the European species of Maia (ilf. squinado 
and 2I.'‘verruoosa) are usually overgrown by Algm, 
Hydroids, and Polyzoa ; the same is true of Pisa ; 
in Inaclius the long feet are especially well con- 
cealed by seaweeds ; our common Stenorliynclms is 
often covered by a sponge growth ; the Mediter- 
ranean Borippe lanata uses its hind-legs to cany 
some living or dead object upon its back, and thus 
very emphatically asserts its innocence ; tlie common 
Droniia (B. mdgaris) holds sponges on its back in 
similar fashion. See COMMENSALISM, 

Intelligence . — ^As in several featuies of their 
stiiicture, so in their intelligence, crabs appear to 
hold the highest place among crustaceans. Mose- 
ley observed bow a sand-crab (Ocypoda ippeics), 
which dreads the sea, dug itself into the sand and 
held on against the undertide of each great wave. 
Eomanes refers to the alleged habit of tlie coninion 
crab in stationing a hard-shelled individual as 
sentinel during the moulting season. There seems 
to be not a little of the intelligent in some cases 
of orab-oommansalisni. Darwin has, however, given 
a crowning instance of intelligence which is worth 
many less emphatic. Some shells were thrown 
towards the hole of a biiirowing shore-crah (Gela- 


out, hearing the shell which had fallen in, and re- 
moved it to the distance of a foot. ‘ It then saw 
the three other shells lying near, and evidently 
tliiiiking tiiat they might likewise roll in, cairied 
them to the .spot ivhere it had laid the first.’ 

Common British Forms.-~-Ti\\e Common Slioie- 
cxa\> ( Carcinits mamas); the Great Crab {Cancer 
pagurus), so nmch eaten ; the Slender Spider-crab 
or Slender-beaked Ciab {Stenorhynchns temdrus- 
tris), with very long spidev-like legs and bright 



Slender .S)Mder-or.vb {Stenorhynchus tennirostris). 


pink triangular body ; the large Thorny Spider- 
crab {Muia squinado); the Curanion Swimming 
Crab [PortuHus vuriegutus), common on Scotch 
coasts, with the last pair of legs flattened like oar- 
hlades; the Velvet Fiddler-crab oi Devil-ex ab [For- 
tunus paber), with a brown haiiy shell ; the 
Masked Crab (Corysics oassivdauniis), with a cara- 
jiace marked so as to suggest a mask, often found 
imt'ied in the sand of English and Welsh coasts; 
the small Four-homed Spider-crab {Pisa tetraodou ) ; 
the little Pea-crab [Pimioiheres qtisum, &c.), inside 
bivalves, are familiar British species. 

ClassiJioatioH.—Cxaibs are generally classified ac- 
coi'ding to the shape of their oepbalotliorax into live 
families : ( 1 ) Catometopa, usually quadrangular — 
e.g. Ocypoda, Grapsus, Pinnotheres, Gecarcimns; 
(2) Cyclometopa, usually broad, narrowed behind, 
bow-sliaped in front — e.g. Teljdiusa, Cancer, 
Portumis, Carcinus; (3) O.xyrliyncha, triangular, 
pointed in front— e.g. Main, Pisa, Hyas, Steno- 
rhynclms, Inaclius; (4) Oxystomata, usually round 
— e.g. Calappa, Ilia; (S) Notopuda, with the last 
or last two pairs of limbs more or less turned hack 
—e.g. Dorippe, Porcellana, Lithodes, Dioniia. 

See CnusTAOEA, Craitlsh, Hebmit-crab, Lobster. 
Besides general works mentioned under Crustacea, see 
Balfour’s Embryology ; W. K. Brooks, Handbook of In- 
vertebrate Zuolo'jy I Boston, 1882); Fredericq, Archiv. 
ZaoUgie Exptr. (1883); Huxley’s Jnrerfelrafes ; Boinanes, 
Animal Intelligence (Inter, So. Series, 1886); Carus 
Steinc, Werden. und Vayeken (1886); IVoodwaid, in 
Cassell’s Natural History. 

Crab, Eogeh, hermit, was horn about 1621 in 
Biickingliamshiie, and served for seven yeais 
(1642-49) in the Parliamentary array. He then 
set up in business as ‘ a haberdasher of hats ’ at 
Chebhani, in his native county. He had imbibed 
the idea that it was sinful to eat any kind of 
animal food, or to drink anything stionger than 
water ; and in 1651, deteniiined to follow literally 
the injunction given to the young man in the 
gospel, he sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing 
the proceeds among the poor, and_ took up his 
resideuce in a hut. His food consisted of bran, 
tmmp-tops, dock-leaves, and grass. The persecu- 
tions the poor man inflicted on himself caused him 
to be perseouted by otlieis, cudgelled, and put in 
the stocks. He was four times imprisoned for 
sabbath-breaking and other offences, yet still he 
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againbt Quakeiisin ; and lie died at Bethnal Green, 
nth September 1680. 

Crab-apple is a term applied someM'hat vaguely 
to any soui and uncultivated variety or species of 
apple. Thus Pyrus spedabiUs of shruhijeries is 
known as the Chinese Ciab, P. prutiifolia as the 
Siberian Crab, P. corunaria as the American Crab, 
and P. baccata of North Asia (including cerasifeni) 
as the Cheiry Crab. More strictlj', however, tlie 
term is applied to the wild varieties of the trne appde 
(P. Main)!, var. t,yl»csiris). Of this, again, two 
main varieties are distinguished, one smoothdeaved 
and sour (var. aiidevu), the other more or less 
woollydeaved and .sweeter (var. itiitis). The former 
of the.s 0 may therefore be considered as the erab- 
apple proper. 

Crabbo, GEOEais, poet, was bom on Christmas 
Eve of 17.14, at Aldebuigli, on the Sull'olk sea- 
board. His father, ‘salt-master' and waielionse- 
keeper, was a clever, .strong, idulont mail; tlie 
motlier, a meek, religions woman ; and of thiee 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, another 
was lost sight of in Iloiidnias. George, the eldest, 
got aome selionling at Bungay and Stowmarket, 
then from 1708 to 1774 was surgooti’.s apprentice 
at Wiekliani-Brook and atWoodhiidge. In his ilrat 
place lie had to help the plough boy ; in Iii.s second 
lie fell in love witli Sarah Eliny (‘Mira’), who 
lived with her uncle, a wealthy yeoman, at the old 
moated hall of Parham. A spell of drudgery in 
his father’s warehouse — nine uioiitlis in Loudon, 
piokiiig up surgery cheaply— some thioo yuais’ 
stiuggling practice at Alduburgh— at last in Aiiril 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, lie sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in liteiatiire. 
Eight years before ha had written verses for 
W/iehlo^s Maguziiia ; he had published Inebriety, a 
Poem (Ipswich, 1775) ; and now liis Candidate soon 
found a publislier, unluckily a bankrupt one. A 
season of penury, diie as Chattevton’s, was borne 
by Crabbo with pious bravery ; lie liad to pawn 
clotlies and instruments; appeals to Lords Thurlow, 
Nortli, Slielburiio, met no response ; and early in 
1781 he saw liimselt llircaloned witli arrest for 
debt, when he made his case known to Burke. 
Forly-oiie years later lie told Lockhart at Edin- 
burgh, how, having delivered the letter at Burke’s 
doer, he paced Westminster Bridge all night long 
until daytireak. Burke proved a generous patron ; 
fiom the hour of their meeting Crahhe was a 
‘ made man. ’ lie stayed at Buacorisliold ; Ire met 
Eox, Johnson, and Reynolds; Thurlow gave hinr 
a bank-note for £100; Dodsley brouglit out his 
Library ; and the very next winter he was ordained 
to the errmey of Iris rrative town. He resided 
as dorrrestio chaplain to tiro Duke of Rutland at 
Bolvoir Ca.stle (1782-85 ) ; married Miss Elnry (1783 ) ; 
held four livings in Dorset, Leieester, and Lincoln 
shires, but .spent thirteen happy years in Sull'olk, 
at Parham, (Iroat Glemhaui, and'Rendham (1792- 
1805); returned to Muston, his Leicestershire 
rectory ; and his wife having died there iir 1813, 
exchanged it the next year for Trowbridge in Wilt- 
shire. His geirtle, kiirdly life, in whieh botanising 
had given place to fossil-hunting, wa,s broken now 
and again by visits to London and its best society ; 
he witrre&sed the Bristol riots (1831), as fifty-one 
years before he had witnessed tlroso of Lord George 
Gordon ; and on 3d February 1832 he died at 
Trowbridge. 

Three novels, a treatise on botany, and poems 
untold all perished in grand yearly ‘incremations;’ 
but still, Crabbe published The Village (1783), The 
Newspaper (1785), The Parish Ilcgistcr (1807), The 
Borough (1810), Tales (1812), and Tales of the EaU 
(1819), for which last and the earlier copyrights 
Murray paid him £3000. Of these poems Words- 


Avorth Avrote in 1 832,^ ‘ They Avill last full as long as 
anytliing expres.sed in veise .since lir&t they made 
their appeaiance;’ and Jane Austen said Crabba 
AA'as the only man Avbom .she Avould cnie to iimnv, 
Byron, too, Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, Lord Tennyson' 
SAviuburiiB, Cardinal NeAvman, and, above all’ 
EdAA-avtl Fitzgerald, must be reckoned airrong bis ferv 
votaries. ‘ Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best,’ Byron’s venliet upon him, i,s truer than Horace 
Smith’s, ‘a Pope in Avorsted stockings,’ for this 
refers brrt to the aocideirt of metre — the rhyming 
Itoroics, Avhich, thirty per diem, Crabbe ground out 
anyrvhere. Tlrcir srrbjcct-matter, though, is all 
Crahbe's OAvn. He is as mrrch the poet of East 
Anglia as Seott of the Borderland or WordsAvoitli 
of tiro Lake Corrntry. Its scerrery and tire life 
of its (islter-folk and peasantry he doscrihed 
AvitJi a lealrsiir greater than Zola’s, if sometiures 
ahrrost as teiUons. Zola ! nay, Crabbo Iras closer 
kiu.sliip to Bal/ac ; and his sti-ong, sonrliie pictures 
of siir aird .sull'eritig are ever and again lit up Avith 
homely pathos and .shrcAvd, Dnteh-like hmnour. 
‘ The tragic poAvor of Crabbe,’ Mr SAvitrbrrrne says, 
‘ is as trrucb above tire reach of Byroir, as Iris singrr- 
larly vivid, though curiously liiuited, insight into 
certain shades of character.’ And in old Johir 
Mun-ay'.s Avotils, ‘ Crabbe said rrneorrrmorr things in 
so cortrmoir a Avay as to escape notice ; ’ surely he 
claims notice fronr such as rank thought liigher 
than expression. 

An adtnrrablo Life by hia Bon, the llov. George Crabbe 
(1785-1857), for fworrty -throe years vrear of BreilSeld, 
.Sullolk, is profi.xed to Crabk’s Works (8vols. 1834). See 
also Mr Leslie Stciilien's ‘ Horn's in a Ltbrary’ (2d series, 
1876); Mr Idtzgorald’s A'Crtdmys in' Tides of the Ball' 
(1882) ; tiro essay orr Crabbo by Mr W, J. Courlhope in 
vol. iri. of 'Ward’s Enyhsh Poets (1884); and T. E, 
Koljbel’s CriMic ( 1888 ). 

Orsib-Htoucs, or Cu.vb‘s Eyes. See CH.vy- 
FLSir. 

Cracked Heels. From careless groomiirg, 
washing' horses’ legs and iriiperfeetly drying tliciii, 
permitting them to stand in aceumiilatious of llltli 
or exposed to draughts, tho skin becomes inflamed, 
tender-, itchy, thickened, and by-aml-liy oiaoked. 
An ichoron.s and fetid disehai'ge exudes, and lame- 
ness often results. In animaib Avith I'nrmd c/uiiiniy 
legs it is Hometimcb constitutional ; undeiiiret'l horaca 
Avith rough hairy fetlocks jireserit the majority of 
cases; Avhite heels, being nrovo delicate, are osjieoi- 
ally alfeoted ; Avliilst the hind limbs, oxjiobod as 
they are to lilth and cold, suirei mo.st frequently. 
Cleanse carofiilly AVith tejiid water ; Avasli with a 
diluted solution of Goulard’s Extract, or any other 
mild ablritigciit ; or dress oeca-sioiially Avitli oxide 
of zinc oiiitnient. Give, liosides, a half-dose of 
pliyhic, and a fcAV mnbhes, aftevAvards carrots, 
BAVcdcH, or such laxative food, and Avlieve the ail- 
ment is jmraibtent, use Diuretics (q.v.). AVhen 
the akin is dry and irritahle, ixuiltice and apply 
glycerine before proceeding Avith astringents. In 
cold Aveather, and especially when the" lior.se is 
heated, interdict Avashing tire legs ; but allow them 
to dry, and tliou brush oil' tho dirt. 

Cracovicnnc [hralvuia/c), the national dance 
of the Polish iicasantry around Cj'acoAA\ It luis a 
very marked rhythm in 'i time, and is often accom- 
panied by singing. The Polos liavo a imrltitude of 
little ditties of tAvo linos each, adapted to this 
niuhic and dance. 

Cracow (Pol. Krakur, Ger. Kntkim), a city 
of tire Austrian eroAvn-land of Galicia, 259 miles 
NE, of ‘Vienna by vail. It stands 672 feet above 
sea-level, in a Avido, bill-girt plain on the left bank 
of the 'Viatirla, Avliioli here becomes navigable, and 
is spanned by a bridge (1850) leading to Podgorze. 
The old Avails have been converted iirto iirojneirades, 
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ami a line of detached forte now defends the city 
Its older portion is a lahyiintli of naiio-n, daik, and 
deserted streets, but contains many line sjieeiinens 
of Gothic architecture in its churches and other 
edifices ; and some handsome buildings are also to 
he seen in the more modern sulniibs. On the 
lA'awel rock, in the midst of the houses, rises the 
old castle of the Polish kings, degraded now to a 
hariack. The neighbouring cathedral (1320-59) is 
a splendid pile, containing the giaves of John 
Solneski, Ponialowski, Kosciusko, and many more 
heroes, with Thorwaldseii’s statue of Christ. The 
iiuiveisity was founded in ISfri, by Casimir the 
Gi eat, and recon.stituted under tlie Jagcllons in 1394. 
Long the centre of light for Poland, it had decayed 
under Jesuit intlueiice, liut was reorganised and 
reopened in 1817, and non is attended liy wore than 
800 students. It possesses a library' of 150,000 
vohrmes, and many MSH. of great value in cotr- 
nectiori with Polish Iristni-y. Cracow Iras irrrportant 
fairs, and its trade and rrramrfactrrres {chemicals, 
tobacco, beer, agricultural irrrplemorrts, &c.) have 
of late years greatly revived. Three miles west 
of the city is a grassy rnourrd, 130 feet high, reared 
in 1S20-23 to tire memory of Kosciusko. It is 
corrrposed of earth takerr froirr all the piatriotic 
battle-fields of Poland. The population Iran varied 
nruch at different period.s, fi-onr 80,000 in the 16th 
century to 10,000 at the end of the IStli, 49,835 in 
1869, and 66,005 irr 1880, of whom 20,269 were 
Jews. 

Cracow was founded by Krak, Prince of Poland, 
frotrr wlronr it derives its naiire, about tire year 700, 
became the capital of Poland in 1320, atrd continued 
such till 1G09, when that Irorrour was transferred to 
AVai.saw. It was taken by the Poheiuiana in 1039, 
by the Tartars in 1241_, by tire Swedes in 1655 and 
1702j and by tire Rusaiatrs in 1708. On the third 
partition of Poland, irr 1795, it was assigned to 
Austria. From 1809 to 1815 it formed part of tiro 
drrclry of Warsaw. The congress of Vierrna e.stab- 
lished it as a republic, with a territory of 425 sq. nr., 
and oontainiirg about 140,000 inhabitants, rinder 
tire protectorate of Iiu.ssia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Internal di&sensiori.s betweorr the rrobles and the 
cortrmon people afforded a pretence for interference, 
arrd the aympatlry shown by the irrlrabitarits of 
Crvacow for tire cause of Polish indoperrderrce iir 
1830 arrd follorving year.s was made the groimd of 
the annexation of ( Irnco w to the Austi iati dominions 
( 1846), See Poland, and the works of Essenwein 
(Leip, 1869) and IMiltner (3d ed. Cracow, 1880). 

Crag, a local term given specially to those 
masses of shelly sand which have been used frorrr 
very ancient tirrres in agricrrltrrre to fertilise soils 
deficient in calcareous matter. Geologists have 
used it to characterise several groups of strata. 
See Pliocene. 

Crag and Tail, a terrrr used to designate a 
peculiar hill conformation, in wbiclr a bold and 
precipitous front e.xists on one aspect of a hill, 
while the opirosite i.s formed of a .sloping declhiti'. 



Castle Hock, Edinburgh. 


Fine examples of this structure occur in and around 
Edinburgh, where the bold ‘crag’ faces the west 
and the ‘tail’ .slopes towards the east; a.s, for 
example, the Castle ruck, precipitous and uirap- 
proacirable on every side except to tire east. The 


stnrcture owes its origin to the jrrxtapnritron of 
rocks of variable degrees of durability — the harder 
arrd iitore durable rooks having resisted denudation, 
arrd so protected the rrrore leailiJy eroded rock.s that 
occur on the lee side of the former. The crag and 
tail phenonrena of eentral Scotlarrd and other- 
regions which Irave been subjected to extreirre 
glaciation (see Gl.vcial PEniou) is due to glacial 
erosion and accrrirnrlatiorr. The crag faces the 
direction from which the ice carrre, arrd thus by 
opposing its advance rndirced excessive erosion 
rrprtrr the grottnd immediately in front. A hollow 
Iras thus usually been scooped orrt in this place, 
and contimred along either side of the ohstrnretiorr 
for oonte little distance. This sorrrewlrat crescent- 
shaped hollow is well seen on the west side of 
Edinhru-glr Castle rock, sweeping round on tire 
irortli by Princes Street Gaitlens (the old Nor’ 
Loch), and on the south by tire valley of the 
Cowgate. The morainic material dragged along 
underneath the ice accirrrrrilated irr the rear of the 
crag, so that the strata irr that position are usually 
covered to a greater or less depth with borrlder- 
clay, &c. The High Street of Edinburgh is thus 
built upon nroiainic rrraterrals. 

Craig, John, Scottish liefomrer, was born in 
1312, next year lost Iris father at Flodden, and was 
educated at St Andrews. He joined tire Domini- 
cans there, but fell rrrider suspicion of heresy, and 
after a brief irnprisonrrrent (1536) weirt to Korrre. 
Throirglr Cardinal Pole he gained adirrission to tire 
Dontimean converrt of Bologna, -where he became 
the master of novices ; next a copy of Calvin’s 
Institutes fell in his way, and converted him to 
Protestarrtism. On IStlr August 1569 he was tying 
in the dungeon of the Irrqumitioii, condemned to 
suflet- next monrirrg at the stake, when Pope Paul 
IV. died, and the rrioh broke open the prisons, and 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit befriended 
him ; a dog bi-ouglrt liim a purse of gold as he was 
wandering Irelpless through a forest; he escaped 
to ATenna, and there preached in IrLs friar’s habit, 
one of Iris hearers being tire Archduke Maximilian. 
Presently tire new pope, learning Iris whereabouts, 
demanded his surrender j but Maximilian gave him 
a safe-conduct, and in 1560 he retunied to Scot- 
land. In 1663 he -was appointed coadjutor to Knox, 
and with him was accused by the Earl of Bedford 
of havirrg been privy -to Rizrio’s irrurdei- ; in 1067 
he incurred some censure fur proclaiming, unclei- 
strong protest, tire banns between Queen Mar-y 
and Botliwell ; and in 1572 he was sent to ‘ illunrin- 
ate the dark places’ in Angus and Aheideenshiie. 
He came back to Edinburgh in 1579 as a chaplam 
to James AT., took a leading part in the clrrrrch’s 
affaii-s, and had a share with Melville in the Second 
Book of Discipline. He was the author- of the 
‘ Confession of Faith ' or fii.st National Covenant, 
‘subscriberl by the king’s majesty and Iris household 
and srrrrdiy others’ at Edinhrrr-gli, 28th January 
1580. He withstood the restoration of prelacy ; 
but his comparative rrroderation was rrot seldom 
displeasing to the ‘jiopes of Edinbur-glr.’ He died 
12tu December 1600. His S/wrt Siinme of tho 
whole Catechisme (1581) has been reprinted in 
fac-simile, with a valnahle introductory Memoir- by 
T. G. Law (Ellin. 1883). 

Craig, Thomas, writer on feudal law, was boi-n 
in 15.38, either at Cr-nigfrntray (Aherdeerrshire) or in 
Edinburgh. Frorrr St Andrews he passed in 1555 
to the iiniver.sity of Paris, and in 1563 was adrrrilted 
an advocate at the Soottislr bar, being next year 
appointed justice-deimte of Scotland, and in 1673 
sheriff-depute of Edinburgh. AA''hilst Iread of the 
crinrinal judicature, he did not neglect the muses, 
as was evidenced by an epitlralamiurn on Qrieerr 
Mary’s marriage with Dar-nlej' and a poem on the 
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birth of iJames VI. Besiile.s .several more Latin 
poems, and the masterly Jus F&ulIuIr (1C08 ; 3il cd. 
1732), by -wbicli lie is chiefly remembered, be wrote 
three other Latin treatises — on Jame.s VI. ’s right 
to succeed to the English throne, on the advisability 
of a union between tlie two kingdoms, and on the 
homage controversy between Scotland and England, 
He stood high in favour with James, who wanted 
to knight him in 1003, and, on his declining, dis- 
nen.sed with tlie ceremony, but gave him the title. 
He died 2(ith Pehruary 1608. See his Life by P. F. 
Tytler (1S2,S). 

Craig-flllke {Plauronectcs cipioglossiis), a Hat 
hsh in the same genus as Dah, Plaice, and 
Flounder (q.v, ). 

Craig'lt'itll StOltC, a .silieeoas .sandstone he- 
longing to the lower oarhoniferoua series, quarried 
at Craigleith, 2 miles W. of Edinhurgli, and largely 
used for building in that city, for which it is 
adniirahly adapted by its purity and durability. 

Craik, Geokue Lillie, a versatile ami indus- 
trious author, horn at Kennoway, Fife, in 1798, 
was educated for the church at St Andrews 
University, but, preferring a literary career, came 
to London in 1826, ami formed a connection 
with Charles Knight. His lirst work of importance 
was the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
(1831). He also contributed largely to the Penny 
Magazine and Ci/nlopcedia, and in 1839 hecam'o 
editor of the Piutorial History of England, some 
of tlie most valuable chapters' of wliicli were 
wiitten by himself. From these his Sketches of 
the History of Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land (6 vols. 1844) and his History of British 
C'ommerae (3 vols. 1844) wove reprinted. In 1849 
Crailc was appointed to the cliair of History and 
En^lisli ^ Literature in Queenls College, Belfast, 
a situatimr which he occupied till his death on 
25tli June 1806. Ills other works include Spenser 
(1845), Bacon (1846-47), Ilomance of the Peerage 
(l,S48-50), The English of SJmkcspcare {185(j), 
History of English iMnguage and lAteraiure 
(^1801; 9th nbndged od. 1883). — Ills youngest 
daughter, Georgina Marion Craili, born hi London 
in 1831, began to write at nineteen, and had 
published more than two dozen novels up till 1888. 

Oraik, Mbs. Dinah Maria Mulock, well known 
ns the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, was 
horn at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826. She early 
took the burden of supporting an ailing mother 
and two younger brothers, and wrote stories for 
fasliion-book,s, a.s well a.s for graver puhlication.s. 
Her first serious appearance as a noveli.st was in 
1849, with her story The Ogilvics, which was 
followed by Olive, The Head of the Family, and 
Agatha's Husband. But she never surpassed or even 
equalled her domestic novel John Halifax (1^51 ), 
which has had, and still eontinuos to have an 
extraordinary popularity, and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Grcel:, and Russian. 
The scene is laid at Tewkesbury, wdieve a marble 
medallion has been placed to her meiiuny in the 
abbey. A pension of ,£00 a year, awardeil to her 
in 1864, she set aside fov authors less fortunate 
than herself. In 1865 'sho married Mr George Lillio 
Cmik, a partner in the publi,shing bouse of Mac- 
millan & Co. {nephew of the subject of the pre- 
ceding article, and .spent a period of quiet liappi- 
ness and succe,9,sful literary industry at bor homo, 
Corner House, Shortiauds, Kent, where sho died 
12th October 1887. Much of Mrs Craik’s verse 
is collected in Thirty Years' Poems (1881), Sho 
wrote a good deal for tlie magazines, and produced 
in all forty-, six works, viz. — fourteen more novels, 
and several volumes of prose essays, including A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women ( 1858 ), and Con- 
eerming Men, and other Papers (1888). See 


Mk 3 Oliphant’s sketcli in Macmillan’s Mana-hn 
(1887). ' 

€rail, an antique little coast-town in tlie ‘ East 
Nenk ’ of Fife, 2J mile.s WSW. of Fife Ne.ss in 
SE. of St Andrew.s, and 43 NE. of Edinburgh by 
rail. There is a fragment of a castle of David I.'i 
and the clnircli, wliieli was made collegiate in 15l/ 
is an interesting Second Pointed structure. John 
Knox here preached Ids ‘idolatrous sermon,” 9tii 
June 1559 j and in 1648, J,ame.s Sharp was ap- 
pointed minister. The fishing is not what it once 
wa.s, ami tlie harbour has little trade; but Orail 
is a pjeasant summer-resort. It was made a royal 
Imroli in 1306, and unites with the other six' St 
Andrew.s liurghs to return one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. ( 1861 ) 1238 : ( 1881 ) 1148. 

Crake. See Corn-cuake. 

CrambeS a genus of Cmcifer.T, having a pod 
(silicula) of two unequal Joints, of which the 
upper is globose and one-seeded, the lower 
abortive. 6'. maritima is well known as Sea- 
kale (q.v.). G. tavtarka, of Ea.stern Europe, 
with much divided leaves and a great ileshy 
root, is cultii'ated in Roumania as cauliflower, 
and its root is oaten either boiled or in salads. 

Cramer, Johann Baptist, inaniKst, was horn 
at Mannheim in 1771, the son of Wilbalm Cramer 
(174.6-99), a musieian of vtqmtc, who settled in 
Loudon in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, and gaimsd a high 
reputation as a facile and expro.s.sivo performer, 
lie founded the ^ musical puhlishing linn which 
heara ids name in 1828, and after some yeais” 
residence in Paris, died in London, 10th April 
1858. Most of his compositions arc now forgotten, 
hut Ills SGi'ies of Studies i.s a work of importance. 

Crami) is a word apidied to nmsoular contrac- 
tions of an irregular kind, in a somewhat variable 
way. 

(1) In its common use, it dcmolus an involuntary 
and itainful contraction of a voluntary muscle or 
group of muscles. It is most apt to occur when a 
musclo has been fatigued j though any muscle may 
be allcctcd, those of the calves most often suilbv. 
It is e.specially common in pregnant women and 
)urHonH of a gouty diathesis, and is a prominent 
catuve in some diseasGS, especially eludova. There 
is no .spcoilic for pi-cvoutiiig it j oacli case must he 
treated on its merits. The contraction and accom- 
panying pain is usually cut short if the all'coted 
nin.scle ho stretched — o.g. in the case of the calf- 
muscles, the knee must lie straightened and the 
foot bout up as far as possiblo towards the front of 
tlie leg, to lengthen tlie nll'ectod muscles to the 
utmost, and .similarly with other eases. 

(2) Writer’s Cramp i.s tho commonest and best 
known of a grou]) or disoasos called inulo .spasms. 
The person all'euted can uso his lingers for any 
mrpose, even the most ilolicato manipniations, .so 
ong as iio does not attempt to write ; but wlieu- 
evov ho does so, the mnscles refuse to obey his 
will, and the pen either drops from hi.s hand 
or executes spasmodio purposeless nnu'omont.s. 
Similar conditions may occur in telegraphists anil 
piani.sta— in fact, in any tiaso wlicro frequent and 
contiuncil use of particular mnscnlar action.s is 
necessary. These distressing and tronhlesome 
affections liave rocently boon enred in some cases 
by means of Massage '(q.v.) and systematic gym- 
nastic exercise, s of the affected parts. 

(3) Bather's Crump.— A good swimmer, while 
bathing, is seen to throw np his arms, perhaps is 
heard to cry out once, and thou sinks to rise no 
more. It ia said that ‘ bather’s cramp ’ has been 
the cause of his death. This phrase, however, 
is merely an apology for ignorance : what lias 
happenecl, and ndiether it is tlie same in all 
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apparently similar cases is as yet quite uncertain. 
Cramp, in tire ordinary sense, of one nr more 
limbs, though very embarrassing and abarming, 
would not be so disastrous to a practised swimmer 
as to make him sink without a struggle ; and, 
though common in bathers, cannot be accepted as 
the cause of all the fatal accidents like that 
described above. Of other theories advanced, the 
most probable_ is that sudden failure of tlie lieart’s 
action, a partial or total faint, is the cause of the 
calamity, at lea.st in very many cases. A sudden 
plunge into cold water by itself causes some strain 
upon the heart ; and swimming, about the moat 
severe of all forms of e.xerci.se, increases its work 
very greatly— sometimes, it is easy to believe, 
beyond .safe limits. The recorded experience of 
some who have narrowly escaped deatli from this 
cause makes it appear o.xkemely probable that it 
is the real explanation of at least some of these 
sad accidents. No one when out of practice should 
attempt a long- swim in cold water ; and persons 
with weak hearts should be csjiocially careful to 
avoid fatiguing theniselye.s when bathing. 

Cramp Rings wore ring.s which were sup- 
posed to cure cr.amp and the ‘ falling-siekiiess. ’ 
They are said to have originated as far back as 
the middle of the 11th century, in a ring presented 
by a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor, which, 
after that ruler’s deatli, was preserved as a relic 
in We.stniinster Abbey, and was applied for the 
cure of epilepsy and ’ cramp. Hence appears to 
have arisen the belief that rings blessed by English 
sovereigns were ellicaoious in such oases j and the 
custom of blessing for distribution large mimber.s 
of cramp rings on Good Friday continued to exist 
down to the time of Queen Mary. The accom- 
plished Lord Berners, ambassador to Spain in 
Henry VIII.’s time, writes from Saragos.sa to 
Cardinal Wolsey ; ’ If your grace remember me 
with .some crampe ryngs ye shall doo a tiling 
nniclie looked, for; and I trust to bestow thaym 
well with Goddes grace.’ The metal the rings 
were composed of was what formed the king’s 
offering to the cross on Good Friday, usually 
either gold or silver. The superstitious belief in 
the curative property of cramp rings made out of 
certain pieces of silver obtained in particular ways 
still lingers in some districts of England. 

Cran (Gaelic), a measure of capacity in Scot- 
land for herrings when Just taken out of the net. 
It amounts to 37^ imperial gallons, and comprises 
about 750 herring, s on an average. 

Cl'aiiacll, Luc.ts, a celebrated German painter, 
so named from Kronacb in the bishopric of Bam- 
berg, Upper Franconia, where he was horn, 4th 
October 1472. Little is know of his early life, but 
he seems to have been instructed by his father, ami, 
possibly, by Matthew Grundewald; to have resided 
m Gotha, where he married Barbara Brenghiev; 
and to have accompanied Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, to the Holy Land in 1493. 
Certainly he was oefriended by that prince, and 
was his court-painter at Wittenberg, an appoint- 
ment wliicli he received in 1508, along witli a 
patent of nobility, and the 'motto,’ or Jdeitwd, of 
a crowned and winged serpent, with which he 
marked his subsequent works, instead of (some- 
timea in combination ivith) the initials which he 
had previously used. Monopolies for printing and 
the sale of medicine were also bestowed upon him. 
The house in which he earned on liis manifold 
occupations was standing at Wittenberg till 1871, 
and his importance in the town may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1337, and again in 1540, he 
was elected a hui-gomaster. In 1509 he accom- 
panied an embassy to the Emperor Maximilian, 
and while in the Netherlands he portrayed the 


prince, afterward.? Charles V., then a boy of nine. 
After the death of the Elector Frederick in 1525, 
he was continued in his official position by his 
brother, and also by his successor, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, whose captivity at Augsburg 
the artist shared, and who.se release he is believed 
to hav’e procured from the emperor in 1552. He 
returned with his master to \Yeimar, and died 
there on 16th October of the following year. Tlie 
superiority of his earlier works, both in painting 
and engraving, is donhtles.s to be accounted for by 
the fact that in later life the pressure of numerous 
commissions necessitated the as-sistance of his 
6on.s, ami of many other pupils. His painting'.?, 
executed in oils on panel, include sacred and a few 
classical subjects, hunting-scenes, and portraits. 

His drawing is commonly hard and defectii'e, but 
his colouring is rich, warm, and effective, and a 
certain homely earnestness, sometimes mingled 
with humour, characterise.? his productions. A 
quaint portrait of a girl in an elaborate costume 
from his hand is in tlie National Gallery, London. 
He was clo.sely associated with the German Ke- 
formers, many of whom were portrayed by himself 
and his pupils. Figures of Luther and Melanchthon, 
and the painter himself, are introduced in his 
‘ Cnicifixion ’ in the Stadtkirche, Weimar, a work 
engraved in Waagen’s Handbook of Painting {eH. 
of 1874), and usually regarded as the artist’s most 
important eomposition. Three of his copper en- 
gravings, dated 1510, 1520, and 1621, represent 
Luther ; and among his other principal works with 
the buiin are ' The Penitence of St John Chrysos- 
tom ’ ( 1509 ), and a portrait of the Elector Frederick. 
His wood-engiavings are more numerous, including 
‘The Passion,’ 15 cuts; ‘The Martyrdom of the 
Apostles,’ 12 cuts; and ‘The Wittenberg Hagi- 
ology,’ 119 outs. He had three sons, all of whom 
were painters. — The .second of them, LucAs, the 
younger, horn 1315, was a hnrgomaster of Witten- 
berg. He painted in the mannei; of his father, and 
tlieir works are difficult to distinguish, e.specially 
os both artists used a similar mark. According to 
Schueliai'dt, however, in the production.? of the son 
the crowned serpent appeal's with the ivings folded, 
instead of erect as in those of the father. His 
‘Cnicifixion,’ or ‘Nativity,’ and a picture of ‘The 
Lord’s Vineyard,’ symbolical of the progress of the 
Reformation, are in the Stadtkirche at Witten- 
berg, and his works may also be studied in Berlin, 
Municli, and at Dresden, where are his portraits 
of the Electors Maurice and Augustus, and a 
‘ Crucifixion.’ He died at Wittenberg in 1586. 

CraiilieiTy [Oxgcoccus), a north temperate 
and arctic genus of 'small evergreen shrubs of the 
order Ericacetc (sub-order Vaocineie). The only 
British species ( 0. pcdzisiris, formerly Vaooinium 
Oxycocciis) grows in peaty hogs and maiishy 
grounds, and is a small iviry shrub with creeping 
tliread-like branches, and small oval leaves rolled 
back at the edges. Large quantities of the fruit, 
which is chiefly used for making tarts, are collected 
in some parts of Britain, as also in Germany and 
other European countries, although the draining of 
bogs has now made it scarce where it was once 
plentiful. The berries are an excellent antiscor- 
butic, and lienee furni-sh an excellent addition to 
sea stores. Wine is made from them in Siberia, 
and a beverage made from tliem is sold in the 
streets of St Peterabiirg. — The American Cmn- 
liei'i'y (0. nmcrocarpa) is of similar distribution, 
but is a larger and more upright plant, with bigger 
leaves and berries. The liemes are not now col- 
lected by means of a rake, but by hand, as the 
former method bruises them. Large quantities are 
exported to Europe, and the berries are also im- 
ported into Britain from Russia and other paits of 
northern Buropie. Both kinds may be cultivated in 
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gaidens., in a iieat-6>oil kept vciy moiht oi nmiiil the 
margin of a pond. — The lieniea of the Red Whovtlc- 
heiiy or Cowberry {Vaociniinn Vitm-Idaiit) are aold 
under the name of cinuberries in Aliardeen and 
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other places, and are used iu the Hauie way. — The 
Tasmanian C'lauhervy is the fruit of Astroloma 
huim'futium, a pretty little trailing Epacridaceotia 
thrill) i while in Australia the same iiaiiio ia given 
to nthor plants of the Haiiie order, notably ,SV,i/j))/«'A« 
usecnchns and Lissanthn supklu. 

C'ranliorue, Vkcount, tlio couite.sy title of 
the elcle.st son of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Cranbi’ook, a pleasant little market-town in 
the 'VVeald of Kent, 4(i miles SE. of London, ft 
has a line Rerpeiidiciilar oliiiroli, and a largo trade 
ill hni).ii. Prom the Litli to the 17th eniitnry it wa-s 
the eontro of the broadelotli niamifaetnre inlro- 
diioed by the Plemiiig.-. Pop. of parish ( 1H81 ) 4210. 
See TarWtt’s AumtU of t'nmhfouk (1875). 

Clraiibroolc, Gatiioiink G.vriionNB-llAiiDY, 
Viscount, was born 1st October 1814, at Bradford, 
the sou of John Hardy, Esq. , of Duiistall Hall, Ktaf- 
foulsliire. Eilucatad at Shrew, simry and at Oriel 
College, O.yfoid, whore ha took his IJ.A. in 18.37, ho 
was called to the bar in 1840, and in 1.S5G, after un- 
successfully contesting Bradford nine years earlier, 
wa.s returned as a Conservative liy Lodminstor, In 
18 Cj he defeated Mr Gladstone in the celebrated 
O.xford University election ; in 1878 lie was raised to 
tile peerage as Viscount Cvanbrook. IIo wok tjuder- 
scevetaiy of Stale for the Home Dc))ai'tmont (1858- 
69), President of the Poor-law Board (18CC-C7), 
Homo fieciotarj^ (1807-68), ATar Secretary (1874- 
78), Secretary of State for India (1878-80), and 
Lord President of the Counoil (1883-89). 

Cl’JlUC [Grus], a geinns of liirds iu tlie order 
Guillatoi'os, the typo of the family Gniidin. This 
family differs from herons, .stork.s. Sin,, in having 
the hiiid-toe placed higher on the leg than the front 
ones, and in certain eharaotera of hill and akull. 
The memhers are also loss addicted to inaraliy 
place, s, and feed not only on animal, but, to a con- 
Biderablo extent, on- vegetable food. The crane.s 
are all largo binls, long legged, long necked, long 
billed, and of powerful whig. !5onio of them por- 
fonii great migrations, and Tly at a great height in 
the air. Smiio twelve species are known, mostly 
in the pahrarctio region, but also in Asia, Anslralia, 
and America, Unlike other Grallatore.s, the young 
cranes are heljiless and require to he fed. Only 
two egg.s are laid. — Tlie Common Crane { G. cinerca) 
breeds 'in the northern jiaits of Europe and Asia, 
retiling in winter to tropical or subtropical regions. 
Plooks of cranes poiiodieally pass over tlie southern 
and central countries of Europe, uttering tlicir loud 


harsli cries in the air, and occasiimally aliglitintr tc 
seek food in fields or mavsheh. The cratio, when 
standing, is about four feet in height ; the prevail- 
ing colour is ash-giay ; the head heais bristly 
feathers, and has a miked crou-n, i eddish in tlie 
male; the bill, wliioli is longer than the head is 
reddish at the root, daik green at the apex; the 
feet are blackish ; the tail is short and sliaight. 
They are very stately bird,s, though their habit of 
bowing and dancing is often grote.squo. The cover- 
ing foathens of the wings me elongated, reaching 
licyoiid the ends of the primaries, and tlieir webs 
are unconnected ; they me varied and tipped witli 
bluisli-hlack, and are the well-known plumes once 
mucli used in ornamental liead-dresse-s. The visits 
of the crane to Britain arc now very rare, altlioutdi 
in foimer times tliey were eoinpariitively fiequent. 
It feeds on roots, seeds, &c., as well as on worni.s, 
insects, reptiles, and even some of tlie smallest 
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qnadmped.M. The ilesh is much esteemed. Cranes 
nse their bill as a dagger, and when wounded are 
daiigeiouR to the eyes of a rash assailant. They 
may he readily tamed iu caiitivity and exhibit gieat 
.sagacity. — The AVIiooping Crane [G. umcricuna] is 
emiKidorahly larger than the common ci’anc, which 
it otherwise niiicli rc.sonible.s o.xcept in colour ; its 
plinnage, iu its adult stale, is pure white, the lips 
of tho wing.s black. It s])onds the winter in tlie 
Houtherii jiavts of North America. In Huranier it 
migrates far norlhward.s, but ratliur in the interior 
tliau the ea.slorn piarte of Uie oontinonl. — To the 
crane family belong also tlie Demoiselles— e.g. 
Anfhropoulcs viriju, trum Miutlievn Kuroputo central 
Asia, and the 'Ethiopian Baleavio (Jranos— e.g. 
Iktlcarira pavonina. See Blyth, Watund llistonj 
of the Cranes (1881). 

Clraiie, a maeliUiu Cor liftiug weights, worked 
either by band, or by steain, or by liyilraiilie power. 
The most common band form ocmsi.st.s of an upright 
revolving post and a pro,jecting arm ( usually at an 
anglo of iihout 45°), the jib with a fixed pulley at 
its extremity. The lifting chain or rope is secured 
to tho weight, pas.se.s nvei' the fixed pulley, and then 
round a drum or cylinder ; miitahlo tootliod-wheel 
gearing worked hy a handle revolves tins drum, and 
thus winds up or unwinds the rope or cliain, ami so 
mises or lowers ihc woigdvt, while at tho same time 
the effort applied by tlie men at the liandloH is 
OTcatly magiulied—iuiULoly, disregarding frictiiinal 
lo.ssos, in tlio same jiroportion that tho peripheral 
spieed of the handles is reduced hy tho gearing in- 
terposed between handle axis and drum axis, The 
revolving motion of tho ujiriglit post enables the 
load to bo dcpo.sitcd at any point within the sweep 
of the jib. It is often arranged that the jib shall 
be hollow j ibe chain thou passes down it, and there 
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is no fear of fouling ; if also the jih is of a cnr\ed 
form, we obtain the full benefit of the lift, while in 



the ordinary crane the form of the jib or the tie 
interferes with tiie usual height of lift. 

Whenever much hoisting or heavy work has to be 
done, steam or hydraulic power is always used ; the 
cranes are then either stationary or portable, the 
latter type being used whenever it is more con- 
venient to move tlie crane to its work than the con- 
verse. The stationary power cranes differ from the 
hand ones mainly in their vastly greater power, and 
consequently gieater siue and complexity of gear- 
ing j wliere steam is used there are generally two 
direct-acting steam-oylinders, which replace the 
two handles worked by hand. The very powerful 
stationary cranes used in docks capable of lifting 
SO to 75 tons are e.xainples of this kind ; they are 
always mounted on massive foundations, and so 
arranged as to sweep a wliole circle. Hydraulic 
power is very largely used in cranes for these 
places and in great steel-works ■, tliey are simpler 
in construction, a good deal of gearing being done 
away with ; the water in the operating cylinder 
is always under great pressure, usually 700 lb. 
on the square iiicli. In the liydraulic cranes 
originally introduced by Sir William Annstrong 
& Co., the power given out by the hydiaulic 
cylinder i.s reduced by using s.y.stems of pulleys in 
the inverse older, the lifting chain being attached 
to the cylinder, tlien pawing over a pulley fixed to 
the head of the ram, then round other fixed pulleys, 
and .so np to the fixed pulley at jib end, the effect 
being to increase the motion of the ram, and so 
secure very rapid lifts at tlie expense of using 
more power. In one very ingenious steam-crane 
(Morrison’s) the post of the crane is hollow, and 
forms the steam-cylindei', in wliioli works a piston 
with flexible piston-rod — namely, the lifting cliain ; 
this form is veiy steady and very readily .slewed. 

Portable cranes are mounted on plain railway 
trucks, either of wood or iron. Tliis truck canies 
firmly attached to it a central post, the whole of 
the lest of the crane being carried on a strong base- 
plate capable of revolving round this post ns a 
pivot, the boiler being so placed ( often standing on 
its own feed- water tank) on this base-plate that it 
forms a eoimtorhalance to the weight to he lifted. 
The boiler is alway.s of the vertical type, and 
very simple in its internal arrangements of tubes 
{ see fig. ), because it often has to work with very 
dirty feed-water. The gearing i.s usually carrieil 
by A frames bolted to the base-plate; the engine, 
having generally two small direct-acting steam- 
1H9 


cylinders, is easily reversed; by means of gearing 
and clutches, which are operated by the ninn in 
chaige of the crane by hand oi foot level the 
engine can perfoim tlie following opeiatioiis ; 
(!) Lower or luise the outer end of the jih ; (2) 
slew the crane — i.e. the base-plate and all it 
cairies ; (3) propel the truck along the rails; 
(4) hoist the loads. For the last thiee opeia- 
tions the ge.aring is generally so arranged tliat 
there are two speeds, a quick and a slow, either 
of which can be used, depending on the work to 
he done. The figure shows a veiy conimou tjqie 
of this kind, which will lift from 3 to 7 tons, 
according to the position of the jih. For the 
maxinnim load the chain end is olten attached 
to end of jib, .and then round a hanging- block, 
and so up to fixed pulley at jih end, tlius doiih- 
ling pull on chain. For the same purpose as the 
ordinary crane are used contrivances known as 
Jei licks, which consist essentially of a mast or 
tripod with a long cross-hooiu at the top, tied to 
the m.ast by guys ; pnlley-lilooks attached to one 
arm of the boom form the means of lifting. 
They are a good deal used in Ameiica for 
very heavy woi k, such as raising weeks, biidge- 
hnilding, itc. They readily lend themselves tor 
use as finating-cranes, since by making the ve.ssel 
carrying them in watertight compartments which 
can he filled, it is a very easy matter to counter- 
h.alaiice the load. 

Crniie, Thomas Frederick, a learned folk- 
lorist, was horn in New York city, July 12, 1844. 
He was educated at the puhlio school and aca- 
demy of Ithaca, New York; and graduated at the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton) in 1884; A.M. 
in 1867; and Fh.D., ccatsa honoris, in 1874. He 
was appointed ossistant-piofessor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Cornell University in 1868, professor of 
Spanish and Italian there in 1872, and piofessor of 
Romance Languages in 1881. Professor Crane has 
contributed a large number of articles to the North 
Anwrican lievieiu. International Review, Harper's 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, and The Nation 
on folklore and the literary history and philology 
of the Romance languages, especially during the 
period of the middle ages. iSrnoe his aitiole on 
Italian folk-talos in the North American Review 
for July 1876, he has devoted much attention to 
the subject of the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales, and was one of the foundei,s of the American 
Folklore Society (1888). Among his books are 
Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885); Le Roman- 
tissne Fran^uis (New York, 1887); and an edition 
(1889), for the English Folklore Society, of the 
Exempla or illustiative stories contained in the 
sennones vulgares of Jacques de Vitrii, Bishop of 
Acre (died 1240), containing the Latin text, trans- 
lation into English, elahoi'ate notes on the origin 
and diffusion of the individual stories, and an in- 
troduction on the life of the author, and tlie use 
of illustrative stories in medieval sermons, &c. 
Professor Crane’s Italian Popular Tales forms, 
from its extent, its scientific accuracy, and the 
wide learning of its notes, one of the most ini- 
poi’tant of recent contributions to atoriology. 

Crane, Walter, subject-painter, was hom at 
Liverpool, ISth August 1845, the son of an artist, 
'Thomas Crane (1808-59). He himself was trained 
!iH an artist, and his earlier as well as much of his 
later work consists of book-illustrations. Among 
these may he named his series of ‘ Toy-hooks ' 
(1869-75), ‘The Baby’s Opera’ (1877), and ‘The 
Sirens Three,’ in which last the poem as well as 
the designs was his work. In 1862 he began to 
exhibit jiaintings at the Royal Academy, showing 
in that year ‘ The Lady of Shalott ; ’ and he was a 
constant contributor to the Grosvenor Gallery from 
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its foimdaUon in 1877 till 1888. His _picture.s nearly 
ahvays deal, in a somewhat decorative and ju'chaic 
fashion, with subjects of an iniagin.ative nature, 
such as ‘The Riddle of the Sphinx’ (1887). Ho 
has also produced many very delicate and refined 
landscape subjects in watcr-colom.s ; and has 
designed wall-papers and interior decorations. In 
1888 he was elected a meuiher of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Mhater-oolours. 

Craiic-fly. Sec Daddy Long-legs. 

<lrauc'.s-l>ill. See Geranium. 

Crailg'anorc (properly Kodunguhir), a town 
in Cochin state, on the west coast of southern 
India. It staiuhs on one of the openings of the great 
Cocliin backwater, 18 miles N. of Cochin tmvn ; 
pop. about 10,000. The place is of great historical 
interest. It is the tradition.al scene of St Thomas’s 
labours. The Syrian Christians were certainly 
established here before the 0th century, and the 
Jews’ settlement was probably still earlier. Pos- 
.sessed by the Portuguese, it was taken from them 
by the Duteb in 1G61 ; w.aa .seized by Tippoo in 
1770, retaken, sold, and destroyed and abandoned 
by Tippoo in 1789. 

Craiiiology. See Skull, Ethnology. 

Cl*ank» ill Maohiiisry, is a lever or arm on a 
shaft, driven by hand (e.g, a winoh-handlo), or by 
a eonneoting-rod, its olijoct being to convert recip- 
rocating motion into rotary motion. Engine-crank.s 
wliioh convert the to and fro motion of tlie piston 
into oontinnous rotation of craiik-shiiffc are con- 
nected to the piston-rod end by the connecting-rod. 
They are, wlien single, of steel, wrouglifc-iron, or 
oast-iron, the crank in this ease being cither a 
Hirajile arm, enlarged at one end to lit over the 
shaft, and with a pm at the other end embraced by 
the rod end (fig. 1); or else a disc centred on the 
shaft, with crank-pin as lieCove ( fig. 2 ). This last 
form is well balanced. When douliTo, as is usual in 
largo engines (llg. fi), they are now often Imilb up 



of steel, the two arms being shrunk on to the shaft, 
and pin on to them. In two posiliona during each 
turn, a eoiniooting rod exerts no power of rotation. 
The.se are when rod A and crank-arms B are par- 
allel (as in fig. 3 and opposlto position), and are tlio 
dead centres ; all the pusli or pull of the rod only 
causes pressuro on nliaft-beariiig.s. To can-y tlio 
crank over these points either a lieavy wheel (fly- 
wheel) is attached to the shaft, wliich stores np 
energy during other piarta of the revolution, and 
gives it out at these points, or else two or more 
nranka are so placed on the shaft that when one is 
mi its dead centre, the others are exerting nearly 
thoii’ ina.ximum efl'ort, which is when rod and crank 
are at right angles. 

Cranmer, Tiioma.s, Archbishop of Canterhmy, 
was bom of a good old family at Aslacton, Not- 
tinghameliire, 2d July 1489. Ho laai-neci his 
grammar of 'a rude narkh clerk,’ a ‘ inai-vellons 
severe and cruel schoolmaster,’ who seems to have 
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as primate he feared not to ride tlio TOughe.st liorse 
and was ever a keen hunter. By his widowed 
mother he was sent in 1503 to Jesn.s College 
Caiiilividge, wliore in 1.510 he obtained a followshm’ 
Ho forfeited it by his marriage with ‘ black Joan' 
of the Dolphin tavern, but regained it on bar death 
in diibllied before tlie year’s grace was up ; and 
taking orders in 1.523, proceeded D.D., aiidbecaiue 
a divinity tutor. During the quarter of a centurv 
that bo resided at Gambridge be did not greatly 
(liatinguisli liimself ; ErasmuB never so inuoli m 
incntioiiR him; bo was just a clever, hard-ieadiug 
college lion. “ 

But in tlie snmraer of 1.529 the plague rvas lumiig 
in Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with 'two 
pupils to Waltham. Here ho met h'ox and Gardi- 
ner, the king’.s almoner and secretary ; and their 
talk tuniiiig on tlie divorce, CranniGr suggested 
that Henry might satisfy Ids conscienoe of the 
nullity of his first iiiarriago by an ajipeal to 
the miivcixitios of Cliristeudoiii. Tlie .suggestion 
pleased Henry; bo exclaimed, ‘Who is tliia Dr 
Cranmer? I will speak to liiiii. Marry 1 I trow 
be has got the right sow by the ear. ' So Craniiier 
became a counsel in the suit. lie was appointed a, 
royal cliaplaiii and avoluleacon of Tauiitnn ; waa 
attaelied to the bimsoliobl of Anne Biilcyii’s father 
(Atmo at IJio time being Henry’s p.aiainoiir) j 
poiiiiod a tvcati.se to promulgate liis view ; and 
was sent on two oiiihassies, to Italy in 15.30, ami 
to (jlerinany in tlie middle of At Bonio the 

popo made him grand poiiitontiiiry of Englaiiclj 
at Nnvemhei'g lie had maniod a niece of the Re- 
former Osiander— a marriage nncanonical hut not 
then illegal— wlion a voj'al suinmons reached him 
to return as Warliaiii's^ successor in the see of 
Cantorbiiry. He soiit Ids ■udfe secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was conHCOMaod on 3()t!i 
March 1533, four days after the arrival of tlie 
eleven cnstoiiiary bulls from Rome. Ho look the 
oath of allegiance to the pope, with a proto.st that 
lie took it ‘ for form sake,’ and witli, as was usual, 
a contradictory oath of allegiance to the king, 

That Homy looked for a plialilo judge in (Iranniev 
no man eoiihl doubt, least of all (Jramner liimself, 
who in May praiiouiiceil Catharine’s marriage null 
and void «fi initio, and Anne’s, four months earlier, 
valid ; and who in lyeiitenibc.r stood godfather to 
Anne’s daughter Elizabeth. It was tlio same through- 
out the entire reign. Crauiiior annulled Ilcniy’s 
mai'vuigo. with Auuu Beley n( 1,53(1 ),<livoreed hbufrom 
Anno of Clove.s (1540), informed him of Catliaviiie 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and strove to coax her 
into confessing it (l.'ldl). Sometimea ho raised a 
voieo of timid entreaty, on Anno Beloyn’B behalf, 
on Cromwell’e ; atill, if Henry said they were 
guilty, guilty they needa nni.st' bo, lie did wliat 
lie dared to oppose the Six Artiolc.a (1539), natur- 
ally, .since by one of them the maniago of piiests 
wae rendered felony, punishable with' deoth ; but 
he failed to atiok to his opposition, and .sent away 
his own wife to Germany, wbonco he did not recall 
lier till buds. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not aliead of 
his oompeei'B — More, for iiislanoo, or Calvin — in the 
matter of religions toleration. We eannot acquit 
him of compli'eity in the burning of Frith and 
Lambert for denying the doe.trino of TranHiibstan- 
tiation (1,533-38), of Friar Fore.sb for iipholdiiig 
Ibo papal Riipromaoy (1538), of two Aiinbaiitisls, 
a man and a ■woiiian (1,538), of Joan Bocher for 
denying Christ’s humanity ( 1550 ), and of a Dutcli 
Ariaii (1501). In the death, howci’or, of Anne 
Askow (q.v.) he Boeiii.s to have homo no part; nor 
is there one word of truth in Foxo’s legend that ha 
coerced Edward VI. into signing the ivai'i'ii,iit for 
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tjesitii'i'eil himself in promoting the ti'anslation of 
the Bible (q.v. ) and a sevvice-hnnk, in curtailing the 
nnmhev of holy days, in the euiipreseion of the cult 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, and in negotiating an 
eirenicon with foreign llefoviners. On the path, 
indeed, towards Protestantism, he was ever in 
advance of Henry VIII.. though to Ileniy he 
.surrendered his rigdit of prir-ate judgment a.s com- 
pletely as ever (Jltiiumontane to Pope. Thus, 
writing in 1540 on the sacraments, he could wiml 
up a thesis with ‘ This is mine opinion and 
sentence at this present, which nevertheless I do 
not temerariou-sly define, hut remit the judgment 
thereof wholly unto your majesty.’ Heiny repaid 
him with implicit confidence, and twice saved him 
from the plots of hi.s enemies {154,3-45). 

On 28th January 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for his soul. He had been 
slowly drifting into Protestantism ; but now the 
inrnsliing tide swept him onward through all those 
leligiou.s changes by which the mass was converted 
into a communion — changes stereotyped in the 
Heoond Prayer-hook of 1352. See Exuland 
(Church of), Pr.vyer-iiook, Articles, Hoiiilies, 
Catechism. Dnring this aa during the preceding 
reign he meddled little with afiairs of state, though 
lie was one of the council of regency. What he 
dill do was not too creditable. In grass violation 
of the canon law ha .signed Seymour's death- 
warrant; he had a chief hand in the depo.sition 
and imprisonment of Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Hay ; and won over by the dying hoy-king's 
pleading, he reluctantly subscribed the instrument 
diverting the succes.sion from Mary to Lady Jane 
Grey (155,3). Herein he was guilty of conscious 
perjury, yet, the twelve days’ reign over, he 
made no attempt to flee. On the contrary, he was 
rnnaed to an outburst of indignation, rare with 
him, by a report that he had olfered to restore the 
mass, had indeed restored it at Canterbury. In 
the heat of the moment he dashed oil' a letter, 
ilenouncing that report as a lie of the devil, rvliich 
letter, unievised, being prematurely circulated, on 
14th Bmitembor Cramuer was sent to the Tower, on 
1.3th November was arraigned for tieason, and, 
pleading guilty, was condemned to die. If he hail 
tieen executed on that sentence, little could liave 
been urged against his executioners, but he was 
reserved to be tried as a heretic, and, perchance, to 
recant his heresy. In March 1554 he was removed 
with Ridley and Latimer, to Booardo, the common 
gaol at Oxford. He bore himself bravely and dis- 
creetly in a scholastic disputation, as also upon 
his trial before the papal coimuissioner, whose 
jurisdiction he refused to recognise. In October 
from the gaol he witnessed Latimer’s and Ridley’s 
martyrdom ; in Docemher judgment was pro- 
nounced against him ; and on 14th February 1556 
he -was formally degraded, stripped of the mock 
vestments in which they had arrayed him. And 
now in I'apid succession he signed form after form 
of recantation, seven in all, each more submissive 
.than its predecessor. The last he transcribed on 
the morning of 21st March, and forthwith they 
lirought liim to St Mary’s Clmrch. If not before, 
he learned at lemst now from the sermon that he 
must burn ; anyhow, when they looked for him to 
read his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
‘for fear of death’ his hand had written ‘ contrary 
to the tnitli.’ With a cheerful countenance he 
then hastened, to the stake, and, fire being put to 
him, thrust his right hand into the flame, and kept 
it there, crying : ‘ This hath ofl'eiided 1 Oh thie 
unworthy hand !’ Very soon he was dead. 

Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, the chief 
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prefaces to the Bible (1540) ami the Fimt Piayer- 
t)ook(lo49); the Reformatio Leaiim Ercle6iciUi- 
earum — his revision, happilj- abortive, of the 
Canon Law (q.v.) — first published in 1571; and A 
Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the 
Sucranient ( 15,50). 

Sec Narratives of the Reformation, edited by J. G. 
Nichols ( Ciumlen Society, 1859), with a sketch of CTaii- 
iiier by Ralph Movice, his .secretary; I'oxe’s Acts and 
Monuments: Cooper’s Allicnrc Cantahrtgienses (1S5S); 
Mr Gairdner's article in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
yraphy (voL xid 1888) ; Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memo) inis 
(1721); Shakespeare'.s Henry VIII. and Lord Tenny- 
son’s Queen Marn ; and the Lives of Cranmer by Strj-pe 
(1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd (2 vols. 1831, with Hne 
portrait), Le Bas (2 vols. 1833), Bean Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops (vols. vi.-vil 1868), and Collette (1887). 

€rannog, from the Gaelic crunn, ‘a tree,’ a 
modern teriii employed to des-ignate a species of 
lake-dwelling common in Scotland and Ireland, 
wliich consisted of an islet wholly or partially Imilt 
up fi-oni the bottom of the loch by masses of brush- 
wood, steadied by piling, and consolidated by stones 
and gravel, the whole being surmounted above the 
level of the water by a platform of timber, earth 
and stones, on which were wooden huts, often sur- 
rounded by jialisades for better security. The 
earliest ocoiuTenee of the word in historical clncn- 
ments is in the Register of the Privy-council of 
Scotland in 1608, when the ‘ Crannolds of the Ylis’ 
are classed with ‘ hnns-sis of defence anil strong- 
holds ’ to be given up to the king. See L.iku- 
T)WELLING!3. 

CrapC) a tliin fabric made of silk, which has 
been tightly twisted, without removing the natural 
gum with which it Is covered when spun by the 
worm. It is woven as a thin gauze, then boiled 
to extract tlie gum, which cause.s the threads 
partially to untwist, and thus gives a waved and 
rotigli appearance to the fabric. It i.s usually 
dj'ed black, and used for mourning ajiimrel. The 
nature of tlie finishing processes in tlie making 
of crape is kejit secret by European manufacturers. 
In Japan, crape is manufactured by using alter- 
nately iveft threads tp'i.sted in opposite directions, 
and these are of a much closer twist than ordinary 
threads. iVhen the piece is woven it is dipped in 
cold, then in hot, and again in cold water in rapid 
succession, and afterwards rolled and dried. The 
effect of these operations on the weft threads pro- 
duces the crisp surface. Chinese and Japanese 
crapes are often white, with coloured designs, or 
in single colour, s, and used for shaivls, scarfs, &c, 

Crasliaw, Richard [circa 1613-49), an English 
religious poet, was the sou of a clergyman in the 
English Church, and was born in Loudon about 
1613. He was educated at the Charterhouse, and 
at Cambridge, ivheie lie obtained a fellowship at 
Peterhouse in 16.37. His leanings towards Roman 
Catholicism prevented him from receiving Anglican 
orders, and in 1644 he was ejected from Ida fellow- 
ship by the parliament for refusing to take the 
Covenant. He went to Paris, adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and suffered great peciuiiaiy distress, 
until about 1648, through Cowley's influence, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, who recom- 
mended him to certain dignitaries of the olmroli 
in Italy. He obtained a humble office in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Palotta, but in April 1649, a few 
month, s before his death, he became sub-canon 
of the clmrch of Our Lady of Loietto. In 1634 
Crasliaw pmhlished a volume of Latin poems, Epi- 
grammatim Sacrorum L?fo)'(2d ed. 1670), in which 
appieared the famous Ime on the miracle at Cana : 

’ KympUa jiudica Beum vidil ci erutuW 
ITlie modest ivnter saw its God and Idiislittn. 
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tlieve i? TjTOcli ferviil poetry. The title of this col- 
lection, wliich is due to the editor, not the author, 
refers to its affinity 'with George Herbert’s Tanjile. 
An edition ( the third ) was puhli.slie(.l at Pari.s in 
10o3, under the title Carman Dao Nostro, with 12 
vignette engravings de.signed hy Crasliaw. A col- 
lective edition of (Jrashaw’s ivorks was puhlisheil in 
18,)8, at London, hy W. G. Turnliull, and a fuller 
edition in 1872 hy Dr A. 11. Grosait. Crashaw 
greatly reseinble.s George Herbert in his cast of 
thongiit, and ia not infeiior to him in richness of 
fancy, tliough his conceits are more strained, and 
less midor the control of taste. His devotional 
strains exhibit groat copiousness and beauty of 
language. 

Crassnlacc«‘, an order of oalycidoval dicoty- 
ledons, allied to tlie Saxifrages, are herbaceous or 
sometimes slirubby plants, ahvay.s more or less 
suooiilont. About 400 specie.s are known in the 
genera, uliiolly from warm and temperate conntric.s 
and in dry, sunny situations. Soutii Africa and 
Mexico are pecnliai'ly lioh hr ftpeeio.s. Hcdiuji 
(stone-crop) and (honse-leek) are Uie 

most familiar geireiri. These aird allied forms, stich 
as lichcuavut, are largely used f<ir bedding-out pur- 
poKea, grown on rookwork, or onltivatod in the 
‘ sireonlent-honao. ’ Cmssula comnut, which, like 
nearly all its very nuinevons ( 1.10) eongoners cornea 
frunr the Capo, i.s iir getroral cultivation on acoorrrrt 
of tiro beauty of its llowovs, See Succui.ent 
PI.ANTS. 

Crn.iiSUS, the surname of several old Itonian 
fantilioB, among whioh that of the Licinii was most 
remarkable.— (1) Lucius Licimus, honr in 140 
ii.C., was the he.st orator of Iris age, and was as 
distinguiBlied for his wit as for his lectitirde in 
the capaoity of prooon.snl of Oanl. Tir 9.5 lie was 
olocted consul, along with Quintus Scievola, who 
had been his oolleagno in all his [irovious oHieus. 
During their consnlHhip was omuded a tigorouH 
l.'iw banishing fronr Homo all wlio had not the fttll 
] iglrts of oiti/en.s, which imliittoved the fooUngs of 
foreigners toward Rome, and was one of the chief 
causes of tlio Social War, As censor in 02 Cras.sus 
do, sod all tiro schools of the rliutoviciatts, holieving 
that they exercised a hatl inlhrenco on the rnitulH of 
young men. TIo died in 01 n.C., a few rlays nftor 
vigorously o)inosing in tiro senate tlio democratic 
consul L. Philijipus. Cmssus is one of tlio .speakers 
in Cicero’s l)o Vratorc, arrrl indeed is tiro ropresent- 
ative of tlio writer’s own o])iuions. — (2) MARCU.S 
Luiinius, flurnamed Dircn, the triumvir, was horn 
sometime before i 15 n.C. His father was a partisair 
of Sulla, and on tlio retiini of Marins and Cinna to 
Rome in 87 niada away with liim.solf. Chinn 
spared the hoy’s life, but subjected him to a jealous 
and dangerous siirveillancej to escape rvhioh ho 
went to Spain. He afterwards joined Sulla (8.8), 
and distinguished himself in the battle against the 
Snmnites nt tlia gates of Home. As priolor lio 
, crushed the Servile revolt hy the conquest of 
Spartaous .at the battle of Lucania (71 ), and in the 
following year was m.ade consul with Poinpoy, a 
colloagiio whom ho hated. On the other hand, 
Cii’sar valued tlio friendsliip of Cra.s,sus, the most 
wealthy of Roman citizens. He was a keen and 
f.ar-soeingspoonlatnr, and devoted liis entire energies 
to the aceumulatioii of money. Wo are told tlint 
he ovoii bought olovor slaves, and liad tlicm taught 
lucrative arts that ho rniglit enjoy tlie profits. 
During hi.s consulate, Grassus gave a feast to the 
people, which was sinead on 10,000 tables, and dis- 
itlibntod to every cilizoii a provision of corn for 
three months. Plutarch oBtimato.s liis wealth at 
more than 7000 talents, and Pliny states that his 
lands were worth 8000 talents (say £2,000,000). 
About 60, Civsav, Pompey, and Grassus entered into 


a jnivate arrangement for their common heneilt 
which paction is known .as tlie liist triwmirute 
fn 55, as consul with Pompey, Grassus had Syiiii 
asisigned him for lii.s province, and liegan to make 
preiiavation.s of war against tlie Partliians, hophur 
Tiolli for gloiy .and for gain. The latter end liS 
effected in the meantime liy idnnderiiig the towns 
and toiiiples in Syria. At length, iiowover, lie &ot 
out, hut was misled by a treaclierons guide, and 
iittcil.y defeated in the pl.ains of ]\Ieso]iotamiahv the 
Parthian.s. Grn.ssiis now retreated to tlie town of 
Gavrlim, intending to pass into Armenia ; hut was 
hogiiiled into a conferoiice witli the Parthian 
general, Suronas, and was slain at tlie appointed 
place of mooting. liis head was cut off and sent 
to Orode.s, who is said to Iiavo poured melted gold 
into the dead lips, saying : ‘ Kate thy, self now with 
that of whicli in life tlioii wert so greedy.’ His 
nn.i'stor, Cassius, with 500 cav.aliy, escaped into 
Syria; hut tlie remaining Romans were soaltered 
and made prisoners, or put to death. 

Cl'Jltit'S'U.S, a genus of Rnsaeeie, aiih-order 
Pmneie, very neaily .allied to Mesjiilus (Medlar) 
and I’yrus (Po;u', Ajiplo, Ax.), hut distinguished liy 
tile acute c.alyeine soguionts, .and liy tlie round or 
oval fruit, closed at the aiiox, and enncualing the 
iqiper end of the bony ecll,s, The spocies arc jiietty 
iminerous, nativcH of the temperate parts of the 
northern liomi.sphero, and in geiioral liave flowcis 
in heautifiil toriiiinal ooiymlis. Tliey are all huge 
slirulis or small trees, more or k>s,s spiny, wlionco 
the name Tliorii lias been very goiiorally applied to 
them. Tile only native of liritain is the common 
irawlhorn (q.v. ), {( 'rr/i/ri/im 0,r;/cti’atiiha). Most of 
the species roHcmlile it oonsidorahly in habit, size, 
form of loaf, Ac. A niimhor of them are now fre- 
quent in ]d,antaUims and slirubbories in Tlritain, of 
whicli perhaps the most comnion is I, lie ( hiok’a-,spur 
Tliovu {O. arim-ffnlli], a native of Nortli America 
from Canada to Carolina. lis leave, s are not lolied ; 
its fruit rallicr larger tlian that of tho hawtliorn, 
Tlio Azai'ole (C. rlzaroliis), a native of tlio sonth 
of Europo, and tho Aronia {C. jlronin], a native of 
the T.evanl, _ are neeasioiially cultivated for thoir 
fruit, whicli is about tho size of the Kilioriaii crab, 
and is used either for dessert or for pio.s. 0. 
oi'iiinti/t/x (or o(/<n'atisx/iii(t) and C. tmiacati/nHu 
Iiavo also fruit of eoiisidcralilo size. Tho latl’er is 
iinie.li e.aton in Arinouia. mea'icdtiri has a large 
frnit, like a .small apiile, hut not eatable. Jt is, 
however, very oniameiUal. 'J’lio wonil of most of 
the H]iGoio.s uineli vpsoiiibk'S that of tho hawthorn. 
It is (loniiiion to graft tho varor speeios on tho haw- 
thorn. — G. Piimcantha differs nmoh in appearance 
from most of the gonus ; boing a protty evergreen 
sliruh, with lanceolate eroiiato leavos, and rio.li 
clusters of rod hevrics, wliicli remain ou it all 
winter; n nativo of rocky places in tlio sontli of 
Eiuojie and tlie Caiieasns. It i.s often employed in 
Britain ns an ornainuntal covering for ivalls, and is 
known as tlie Pyi'aoantlia. 

Crater. Rco Voi.OANoiis, 

Crat.lilll,S, a Greek eomie poe.t, liorn aliont 519 
11 . 0 ., who did not begin to exhibit till .sixty-live, 
and wild died in 424. Next to his younger eon- 
toiuporra-ioH, Eupoiiw and Arislojilianes, ho best 
roiiresents tJio Old Attic eoniody. Tie changed its 
outward form considerahly, Unnting tho nuiuher of 
actors to throe, and ho was the first to adil to 
comody tlia InlerGst of ]iungant and personal attack 
The habits, m.annorM, and institiiUons of his follow- 
citizon.s ho con.sldered a logitimato murk for 
censorioiia satire. Even tho great I’erioUts did not 
cseaiio. Ari.sto]ihanos repaid him in kind, hut his 
allogalion of habitual intemiioranco flratiniis hini- 
solf adiuitteil and dofeiided huninrously in liLs 
Pijtim, His style was very metaphysical and 
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ingeniou'?. Of liih twenty-one coiiieiHes, nine of 
which obtained the lil'bt prize in tlie public coni- 
iietitioiib, we possess only some fragments, collected 
by Meineke in liia Fnwmcnta Conucorum Grm- 
mi'ttni (Berlin, 1840). — 'fliere was also a younger 
CiiATixus, an Athenian contempoiaiy of Plato, 
u’lio belonged to the school of the iiliddle Comedy. 

Cratippus, a Peripatetic pliilu.sopher, a native 
of Mityleue, and a contemporary of Giceio, whose 
son ilarcus he instructed at Athens in 44 is.c. 
Poinpey visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus 
turned aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavius and Antony. 
Nothing that Cratippus wrote lias survived. 

Crawford, Thom.ps, sculptor, horn in New 
York city in 1814, in 1834 went abroad for hi-, 
studies, and settled in Itome, wheie he at first 
worked under the guidance of Thorwaldsen. Many 
of his eailier groups have found a place in Boston 
collections ; his later works include the line group 
known as the AVashington moiiuinent, in the 
Capitol jiark at Richmond, and the bronze figiiie of 
Liberty, aurmonnting the dome of the capitol at 
Y^ashington. Stricken witli blindness in 1850, 
Crawford died in London, lOtli October 1857. 

Fr.vncis JIaiiion Chawford, novelist, son of 
the foregoing, was horn in Tn.seauy, August 2, 
1854. He had his education at Concord, New 
Hampshire ; Trinity College, Cambridge ; Karls- 
ruhe, and Heidelheig. At Rome he devoted him- 
self to the study of Sanskrit, and during 1879 80 
was engaged in press work at Allahabad, whore he 
was acunitted to the CathoUo Churcli. He was 
selected by the government committee to AViite 
tbe national ode at the centennial of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, September 17, 1887. His_ limt 
novel, Ml' Isaacs (1882), was a book of striking 
and quite unusual merit, and at once found its 
author an audience, Tlie rich rumantio element in 
certain of the aspects and contrasts of inodera 
oriental life was a distinct discovery to workod-ont 
novelists. Its .suocessois have been Dr Claudius, 
and To Leeward ( 1883 ) ; A lioman Dinger, and A n 
Anieriaan roliticiau, [ISH] ■, Zoroaster {1885); The 
Dior u of a Loneig Parish, and Saraainesm (1886); 
Marzio's Crucifix, and Paul Patotf (1887); With 
the Immortals ( 1888 ) ; and Sant' Ilario ( 1889). Mr 
Crawford possesses imagination, originality, and 
direct vigour, witli a graceful and vivid style, and 
remarkable power of description. 

€l‘awfor<I, Y''illiam Harri.S, American 
statesman, horn in Virginia in 1772, practised law 
at Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 
state .senate in 1802, and to the United States 
senate in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minister to 
France in 1813, and secretary of tlie tieasury 
in 1816, he wa,s a Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1824 ; hut none of the caiulidate.s 
■securing a majority, the House of Representatives 
chose John Qniney Adaiins. Crawford returned 
to Georgia, where he was tlivioe elected circuit 
judge, and died IStli September 1834. 

Crawford and Balcarros, Alexander 
William Crawford Lindsay, Earl of, bom in 
1812, ivas educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
succeeded liLs father in 1869. He gained a high 
reputation for his works on leligion, philosophy, 
and art ; and his re.seai’ches into tlie annals or liis 
■own house enabled him in 1848 to snccessfiilly 
prepare the case in assertion of ids fatlier’s (Lord 
Balcarres) claims to the premier earldom of Bcot- 
land. Besides Lives of the Lindsays (1835), and 
the Earldom of Mar (1882), he wrote Letters from 
the Holy Land {1888), Progression by Antagonism 
(1848), and Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art { 1847), by which he is best remembered. His 
dominant idea, however, was the formation of a 


pel feet library, to which for nearly half a century 
he devoted gieat industry and learning ; and the 
library at Haigh Hall, near AVigan, is probably 
unrivalled among private collections. He died in 
Florence, 13tli Deceniher 1880 ; his body, which 
for over seven months had been missing from tlie 
niausoleuni at Diiiiecht, near Aberdeen, was found 
in a wood close by in July 1882, — His son and 
successor, .Jajie.s Ludovic Lindsay, horn in 1847, 
was elected piesident of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1878-80, and F.R.S. in 1878, and received 
the degree of LL.D from Edinburgh University in 
1882. In 1888 he piesented to the nation the 
admh-ahly equijiped ohseivatoiy at his seat of 
Dunecht, 12 miles W. of Aberdeen ; and it was 
ai ranged to transfer tbe apparatus, with the mag- 
nificent astionumical libiaiy, to a new observatory 
to be erected near Ediubuigh. 

Crayer. Caspar de, a Flemish liistorical and 
poi trait painter, was born at Antwerp in 1582. He 
lived Hist at Brussels, and afterwaids at Ghent, 
where he died in 1669. The olimches at Ghent 
contain many of his paintings, which are also 
common all oi’er Flanders. 


Crayfish {Astacus, Fr. ccrevisse), a large freah- 
watei crustacean, in the long-tailed (Maciura) 
division of the order Decapoda. The body con- 
sists of two great divi.sions, the head and thorax 
protected by a rigid shield, and the abdomen or 
tail of six seiiarate ring.s. Tlie integnniont e-xhibits 
the characteiistic 
Arthiopod com- 
bination of lime 
andChitin(q.v.). 

Theie aie alto- 
gether twenty 
segments and 
nineteen pairs of 
appendages, not 
including the 
eyes. The sensi- 
tive anteimules 
and antenine, the 
.si.x aj)pentlnge,s 
crowded round 
the month, the 
great claw.s, the 
fourwalkinglegs, 
the little swini- 
nierets under the 
tail, and the pair 
of large terminal 
paddles make up 
the series. These 
appendages, so 
dinerent in form 
and function, are 
all homologous. 

The muscles are well developed for working the 
tail, the appendages, and the stomach mill. The 
nervous system consists of brain andvential chain 
of ganglia. The eyes are stalked and compound ; 
the ear-sacs with their fringes of auditory hairs 
and inclosed foreign particles floating in a gelatin- 
ous fluid lie at the bases of the antennules, which 
also bear olfactoiy bristles. The most remaikahle 
feature in the alimentary system is the gastric iiiill, 
a comple.x inostioating apparatus in the fore-gut, 
the essential mechanism of which consists in the 
rapid clashing of three teeth— one dorsal and two 
lateral. On the walls of the stomach there aie two 
limy concretions (gastiolith.s) which stoic lime 
preliminary to moulting. There is a large dig^ 
tive gland opening into the small mid -gut; w 
liind-giit is long and straight. The oireidatory 
system oonsists of a dorsal heart, whence the blood 
passes by aiteries and capillaries to the body, thence 



Crayfish {Astacus fimiatilis). 
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ly venous channels to the fplls, and tlienco hack 
again to tlio lieart. Tlie respimtori/ si/sfcm includes 
twenty pairs of feathery gills lying under the 
shelter of the sides of the great shield. The cease- 
less baling movement ot one of the mouth append- 
ages seoires a current of water. Tlie exmtory 
st/.stem i.s represented hy a ‘ green-gland ' or kidney, 
lying behind the base of the antennie, on Avhicli 
its opening, shielded hy a prominent knob, may be 
re.aduy .seen. The reproductive system consists of 
three-'lohed essential organs with paired ducts 
opening on the thoraoic legs. 

The eggs are laid in Novenihei or December, and 
are gined by a .secretion to the abdominal legs of 
the mother. The young are hatched in May to 
July. They do not differ in any imjmrtant features 
from the adults, and the erayflsli has thus very 
much ahhioviated the typical life-history. The 
young escape from the mclosiug egg-eases, to 
which they, however, adhere for a while hy means 
of the strongly incurved claw-tips. The female 
with its crowd of attached young preseuts a curious 
and interesting appearance. The young crayfj.sh 
moults eight times during its Hist yoar of life, live 
time.s in the second, twice in the tliird. The male 
is adult in its thiicl year, and coiitiimes for .some 
time at anyrato to moult twice a year. Tlio female 
is inatme in tlio fourth year, and has only one 
animal moult. TJic moultiiig is in part the result 
of the fact that the inclosliig armature does not 
grow witli the growth of tlio body. Bc.serve pro- 
duets of lime and glyoogeii aeeuumlatc heforo 
moulting; the old shell virtually dies; a neiv 
armature (at first soft) begins to he formed; the 
iiniiiial grows ; the idd husk, iueludiiig the hard 
structures of the stomaeh, is oast; and the crayfish 
is left perfectly limp and helpless. The fatigue 
of the process is shown in the great fiiortality. 

Tlie craylish is e.'relu.sii'ely a fresh-water form, 
liarriiig the fact that some related genera { Engicua, 
(lamhavus, Pavastaeus) appear to he for the most 
[lart torre.strial. They usually make Imutom's hy 
the sides of streams, and oftoii lie at the mouths 
of thoii holes in wait for passing pioy. They are 
ehioHy iioeturnal. In their diet they are strikingly 
eiiinivorous, eating moat thiiiga ai'ailalde, fioni 
worms to water-voles. Dead aiiiiiiais, molluscs, 
worms, and insect larviu fiinii their cliiof .sourco.s 
(if supply. Ill cuptii'ity they may he kept for a 
while on bread crumhs. In eerta’in eases tlioy do 
nut refrain from eating one another. Their chief 
oiioiiiics are said to ho eels and otters. 

Craylishes, though froah-waler forma, have a 
peculiarly wide distiilmtion. The English and 
Irish crayfish is a vaiioty of A. Jluuialilis, and is 
hy authorities de.sigiiated A. torrentium. It ocemm 
all over Europe, except in Scandinavia and Scot- 
land, hilt is locally limited hy tlie pi’ 0 .sGnco of .sulli- 
cieiit lime in the water for slieU-foriniiig purposes. 
Another variety of A, Jlumalilis, A. nolt'lis, is also 
widely ilistrilnited on the Ooiitiiient. Thi.s variety 
is much cultivated hi France and elsewliero for 
the sake of its dainty though not abundant llosli. 
They are in best eoiidition from May to August. 
In ponds for artificial breeding, the aiiiinalR often 
fall victims to disease, probably of a fungoid cliar- 
aoter. In livers they are sometimes netted, aonio- 
tiiiies lureil by a light in the darkness. Nuniorous 
other species oeonr both in the Old and New 
World, and along -with the southem forms ( Par- 
aatacidie) may he fairly called eoHiiiopolilan. In 
iliB^ United States, whore they are very common, 
tlieir huiTows sometiinos cause cremtssns or ruptures 
in tlie artifioial dykes of rivers. The largest specias 
measures over a foot in length. Crayfish-like forms 
appear in the Middle Mesozoic times, and a sonie- 
wliat donhtfiil A.stacns {A. philippt) has been found 
in the earhonlferous limestone of Ireland. It is 


jirobable that they were originally marine, The 
term crayfisli is often extended to the nearly re- 
lated marine form, the Norway Lobster or Nephrons 
norvcgicus (see Lohster). See Huxley’s Cniyfisk- 
cm introduction to Zoology (Inter. Sc. Series' 
1877 ). 


Crayon (Fr., ‘a pencil’). Though used hi 
Fieiicli, and oocasioiially in English, to designate 
pencils generally, including those made of lead, the 
woid crayon is more fier[nently applied in Englaml 
to those small cylinders of charcoal, or of pipe, 
clay or chalk coloured -with various pigments 
which are used for drawing. Cohe.siveness is given 
to the paste of y-liieh the cylinders are formetl hy 
meaus of gum, wax, soap, A'o. Crayon drawings 
are often xemarkahle for the delicacy and seftiuSs 
with wliieh objects are repre.sentcd, but they are 
deiioioiit in power. See Phnl’il, Cfiaijc. 

€resun E the fat of Milk ((I.v.). It e.xists in 
miiinte globules throughout the hulk of milk 
as it comes from the cow. In virtue of being 
lighter than the v’atory portion of milk, cieain 
griidiially rises and forms a thin yellowish gieasv 
layer on the surface. Uvronshire rrcitm, or rloutei 
(i.e. clotted) cri'din, is obtained hy heating milk 
ill a shallow wide jian on a hot plate or over a slow 
chareoal-fire. The milk should stand in the jiau for 
twenty-four liour.s lioforo heating. It usually takes 
from half an hour to tin oe-(|uartorH of an hour to heat 
the milk eompleloly ; hut it must not lioil. It tlion 
staiid.s for twoiity-i'onr hours, when the eieaui is 
skimmed off, and a little sugar tlirown on the top. 
Whipped cream is cream (ir milk heat up wiili 
white of egg hy means of a whisk. Lemon o'cam, 
T'anitla eixam, &e. ai'e made with milk, white of 
egg, and sugar, and llavonred. Cream cheese may 
bo made of rich eieam, or evoam, milk, and veimei, 
tied nj) in a eh>an wet cloth, and kept for some 
days in a cool place, then imt in a liner cloth, and 
placed for a day or two in a mould, with a weight 
upon it. The term cream is used frwiuently for 
auvtliing superior in cpiality ; thus tho Fruneh, in 
refevving to persons in tho height of fashion, speak 
of La crcnir ile la erih/ie, ‘tlio cream of cream.’ 

CiiHAM yjii>Ai{Ai’i)itH (Centrifngal).~Thc best- 
known forms aro tho ‘Laval,’ the ‘Danish,’ and 
the ‘Victoria’ — the latter a recent invention of a 
(llasgow firm, fi’hough tliuy difi'er in form and in 
detail, the principle iiivolveil in tho M'ovk of separ- 
ating the Imtter is common to all, Adwinlage 
is taken of tho difl'eronco oxistiiiig hotwoen the 
specilic gravity of eri'am and the watoi-y part ol 
milk. IVhile yet warm the milk coming from the 
cow is run into a strong, spherical, stool vessel 
revolving at high sliced. As the milk i.s carried 
round within the vessel (whether revolving hori- 
zontally or vertically) it rise.s up the sides and 
stands as a wall, thus forming a lining of milk 
while tho speed is maintained. The heavier part 
incliiie.s outwards, and the light cream is forced 
inwards and forms an innei- layer. From the 
positions iudii'ated the separated cream and milk, 
are conducted into dill'eront channels, and finally 
into dilferout N’essol roeoptaeles. T'ho advantages, 
as compared with tho (ild method of Hat sotting 
(.soe Milk), are that tho cream is got oil' iin- 
iiiodiatoly ; no time is allowed for tho (levclopment 
of acidity in either tho skim milk or cream, and 
more of tho oroam present can be removed— ^the 
liroportion being as 1,S is to 11. Small macliines 
driven by hand, costing ,£13, and separating 12 
gallons of milk an hour, do not give fiuiUi so good 
results as thoso driven by .steam. JYices range, 
for thoso of sizes capable of separating d6 to ISO 
gallons of milk an hour, from ,i;24 to £45. A 
steam turbine lias recently boon adopted as tlio 
moans by which power is ooninumioated. The 
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cost of a turbine separator, capable of doing 90 
gallons per lioiir, is £46, See Butter, Dairy. 

Cream of Tartar exists naturally in gi-ape 
juice, but being insoluble in alcoliol, it is giadiiaUy 
deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar of the 
juiee becomes converted into alcohol by ferment- 
ation. Ill the preparation of cream of tartar 
the argol ia dissolved in hot ivatei, to which 
charcoal or fine clay is added, to take up the 
colouring matter ; by boiling and filtering a 
clear colourle.ss solution is obtained, from which, 
on cooling, the cream of tartar separates as 
ciystals. These crystals, after being exposed on 
linen for several days, become whiter and con- 
stitute the crystals of tartar, or, when ground 
to powder, the cream of tartar. Although cream 
of tartar is, practically speaking, the hitarti'ate of 
potash, KHC^HjOfl (see Tartaric Acid), yet it 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of tartrate 
of lime, while adulterants, properly .speaking, may 
also he present. The tartrate of lime is derived 
from the clay added to purify it, and is more or 
less present in all coniiiieroial samples. In ISSS, 
however, cream of tartar was offered in the market 
containing 99 per cent, of Htaitrate of potash, so 
that it may he assumed that in future a purer 
article will he forthcoming. Cream of tartar is 
readily soluble in hob water, though it takes 60 
parts of cold water to dissolve one part of it. 
Soluble cream of tartar is prepared by dissolving 
together 2 parts of Borax (q.v.) and S parts of 
cream of tartar, evaporating to dryness and powder- 
ing. Cream of tartar has an acid taste and gritty 
feel. When taken repeatedly in small doses of a 
scruple to a drachm, it acts as a refrigerant and 
diuretic ; in doses of one to two draoluns, it is 
useful as an aperient ; and in larger doses of from 
two to three clraclmis it acts as a purging agent, 
accompanied by flatulence and griping. Imperial 
liquid is prepared by dissolving about a draclun of 
crea,m of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and 
adding a little lemon-peel and sugar to flavour it ; 
when an agreeable refrigerant drink ia obtained, 
which is hrghly serviceable in allaying thirst in 
feveriish cases, Cream of tartar whey is obtained 
by adding two dracbms of the salt to a pint of 
milk. 

Crease, a Malay weapon. See Kris. 

CreaSOte (Gr- Icrcas, ‘flesh;’ sozB, ‘I pre- 
serve ’ ) is arr oily sirbstarrce obtained from the tar- 
produced by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When Coal-tar (q.v.) is distilled, a certain portion 
called creasote oils passes over, and from this 
much of the creasote of comnreroe is obtained. 
This, although similar in some respects to wood 
creasote, is quite distinct chemically. The coal 
product consists largely of oarholic add, along with 
creasol and xylenol, while the wood product, to 
which alone the name creasote rightly belongs, con- 
sists of guaracol, creasol, and phlorol, As it con- 
tains several srrlistanoes, so its boiling-point ranges 
^froru 392° to 428° (200°-220° C,). The lending ohar- 
'acter of wood creasote is that it instantly coagulates 
albumen, birt does not coagulate Collodion (q.v.), 
in this respect differing from carbolic acid. It has 
a very remarkable power of arresting the decay of 
meat or wood, and when meat is treated with so 
small a proportion as one-lmndredbh of its weight 
of creasote, and exposed to the air, it does not 
putrefy, but becomes hard and dry, assuming the 
taste and odour of smoked meat. Indeed, there 
can he no doubt that hams cured by means of 
wood smoke owe their preser\'ation and flavour to 
some extent to the volatile creasote in the smoke. 
Railway sleepers and wood liable to be frequently 
wet are often satuiated with the coal-tar creasote; 
or, where economy is not so essential, with the 


wood creasote, and are thereliy preserved in- 
definitely. In toothache, where the cause of pain 
is a carious tooth with an exposed, inflamed nerve, 
a drop of creasote, carefully inserted, after previ- 
ously cleansing the cavity, will often give relief. 
In this case it acts by coagulating the albumen 
and destroying the nerves. Creasote acts pmver- 
fully on the mein, piroducing a white stain when 
ajiplied to it. A few di-ops added to a pint of ink 
preserve it from moulcliness. Medicinally, it is 
given in dose.s of one or two drops, and has been 
found efficacious where there is a tendency to 
fermentation of the contents of the stomach and 
bowels. Owing to its action on the skin it acts as 
an eneigetic poison when taken in large doses. — 
The Creasote Plant (Lorraa mexicana), gi-owing 
abundantly on the horcler.s of the Colorado Desert, 
emits a strong odour of creasote. The odour arises 
from an exudation similar to Indian gum-lac, and 
is caused by the punctures of an insect, Carteria 
Lorrora. 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd, born at 
Bexley in Kent, in 1812, from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambiidge, in 1832, and in 1834 
was elected a fellou-. Called to the bar in 1837, ho 
went on the home circuit for upwards of twenty 
yeais, and piesided for three or four years as assist- 
ant-judge at the AVestminster Sessions Court. In 
1869 he was appointed chief-justice of Ceylon, and 
knighted. Ten years later be came home invalided 
on a year’s leave of ab.sence, after which he went 
out again, hut was obliged to return home finally 
after stniggling with his malady for two years 
moie. He died at London, January 27, 1878. In 
1840 he was appointed piofes.sor of History in Uni- 
versity College. Creasy was the author of The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ( 1861 ), Ima- 
dom of England (1852), History of the Ottomun 
Turfo (1854-56), &e. 

Ci’catin, or Keeatin (Gr. hreas, ‘flesh’), a 
constant and oharaoteiistio constituent of the striped 
muscle of vertebrates. It was discovered by Chevreul 
in 1835, hut little was known about it till Liebig 
publislied liis researches on the Chemistry of Food 
in 1847. Its chemical formula is CjHjNjOa. Except 
in one doubtful case, it has always been found as 
above indicated ; it is very uncertain if it ever occurs 
in unstriped muscles, and it has never been demon- 
strated in invertebr.ates. A dehydrated foim, known 
as Creatinin, C.,H,N 30 , occurs as a constant con- 
stituent of urine, and has also been demonstrated in 
fish muscles. Under the influence of acids, creatin 
becomes creatinin, and by hydration the transfor- 
mation may be leveised. As these changes may 
readily occur during extraction, there is often 
doubt whether creatin or creatinin is m-esent in a 
given case. See Appendix to Poster’s Physiology ; 
Krukonheig, U liters. Physiol. Inst. (vols. iii.-h'. 
1880-81 ). 

Creation, For the scientific discussion of the 
method by which creation has been effected, refer- 
ence must be made to tlie articles DARWINISM, 
Evolution, Man, Species, and others ; but it 
may be desirable to make a brief statement here 
regarding the controversy between Genesis and 
science. In reality, so far as modern scientific 
tlieologjf ia concerned, this controversy is now prac- 
tically at an end, so that only the briefest historical 
sketch will he necessary to .show the nature of the 
problem and the steps by which the final conclusion 
lias been reached. 

To theology, Genesis had for centuries seemed to 
aifimi that the world was created in six days by 
successive divine commands. To modern science, 
on the other hand, the rocks disclosed accumu- 
lating evidence that t)ie earth and its forms of 
life were not ‘ created ’ in this sense at aU, hut 
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•slowly built up or evuh'ed by .secondary causes 
under the control of natural lau's, _ The new 
soientirie position did not traverse tbe biblical view 
of the origin of iiiatter or of life ; nor did it deny 
that the laws of nature might be ‘the hand.s_of 
the Living God.’ But it claimed that the creation 
of the world was an ordinary problem for .scientiiic 
inve.stigation, and that so far as that had gone, 
some form of development was probably the means 
by wliicli creation liad been brought about. Frankly 
rccogiu.sing tlio right of .science to deal with this 
question, and accepting on certain jioints the over- 
whelming evidence of geology, theologians found 
theni.selves compelled to reconsider their ground. 
The iirst dillicnlty was that of time. And here 
they yielded at once by siihatilnting ‘ jieriods ’ for 
tlio ‘ day.s ’ of Genesis — an expedient wliich, what- 
ever literary ohiection may lie taken to it, was 
certainly allowed by the original Ilohrew. Efforts 
were next made to reconcile these ‘periods’ with 
the formations of geology and ivith the succession 
of life as revealed liy pala-ontology. Devout men 
of soienea worked out these liarmdnies with great 
loarniug and ingenuily, and as new discoveries of 
science threw their labours aside, fresh workers by 
further manipulation of the data on eitliei side con- 
tinued the attempt to bring the apparently rival 
record.s once moio into line. Prominent among 
tliesB attempts wore tlie Uuiver.sal Pre-Adamite 
L’liao.s theory of Di- Chalmer.s ; the Partial Chaos 
tlieory of Dr Pye Hmitli ; tire Vision theory of 
Hugh Miller ; and the cognate though not identical 
theories of Kurti! and Guyot. yuoh attempts wore 
at that time perfectly admissible, and even inevi- 
table— inevilalile bocanso the tnio dirooLioti from 
which the solution was to oume was not yet siis- 
peoted. Bub one by one these efforts failed. An 
atbeinjjt by Mr Glad.sLono, so recently as 1885, 
elicited a I'eply from Mr Huxley, who, in the 
name of modern soieirce, not only repudiated the 
immediate theory hut made it obvious that no 
reoonstrnotion along that lino u'as over likely to 
square with acknowledged facts of science. It is 
of course always iiossihlo to ohallongo the current 
reading of a growing science, and the harmonist 
may still take refuge if he ohoosos in the fallibility 
of eon temporary intei'iiretations of nature. But on 
the general qne.stion of gradual development versus 
speeillo creation, the consensus of maturo scientiiic 
opinion is norv so pronounced that any one still 
clinging to the latter wouhl find it impo8.sihlo to 
impress his views upon his age. In some other 
way, then, the educated mind will seek to reconcile 
to itself the apparent wuint of reconciliation hotween 
the teaching of nature and the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. 

Slated in a >vord, the explanation is to bo sought 
for in the fact— recently brought into prominence 
by the young .science of biblical criticism — that the 
Scriptuies really contain no teaching at all upon 
matters of soienoe. It is an olementary canon of 
literary criticism that any interpretation of a part 
of n book or of a literature mrrst bo controlled by 
the dominant purpose or 7Haiif of the whole. And 
when one investigatos that dominant pnrpo.so in 
the case of the Bible, it is found to roduco itself to 
one thing — religion. Tho houk.s of the Bible, re- 
spectively, can only be read aright in the spirit in 
which each was written, with its original purpose 
in view, and its original audience. Bearing that in 
view in the coso of Genesis it soon hooomes evident 
that a scientific theory of the universe formed no 
part of the original writer’s intention. Could any 
one with any historical imagination for a moincnb 
expect that it would liavo been ? There was no 
science then. Sciontifio questions were not oven 
asked then. And to have given men science would 
not only have been an anaclironism, but a source of 


mystilication and conru.sion. If tbe Bible had 
really aimed at scienee-teaehing, geology would 
have been one of the last things upon which it 
would have enlmlitoned maukiud. Why was not 
physiology taught to physicians, or the use of 
chloroform to sui'geons, or of the stars to navi- 
gators — matters wliich would have affected the 
well-being and actual life of man? In fact it 
is a first principle of revelation — involved in the 
very moaning of tbe word and proved by its whole 
oxj)ve,ssioii — that matters which are disooverahle 
by Iranian reasoning and observation should find 
nil place in it, that its subject matter is that alone 
wliicli men could not find out for themselves, 
Men could find out for themselves the order iii 
M'liicli the world was made. "What they could not 
find out wa.s, that God made it. That therefore 
was the object of Genesis — theology, not geology. 
Genesis is a presentation of one nr two great 
elemontary religions truths to the cliildiioocl of the 
world. ilating from the infancy of the world, 
written for children, and for that child-spirit in 
man wbieli remains unehangocl by time, its literary 
form takes eolonr and shape aeoordingly. It is not 
dedicated to the reason hut to the soul. It is a 
.snbliiiie theology, clothed in tho most memorable 
and impi'essive dress, utilising, purifying, and trails- 
fusing witli the roligious spirit some material at 
least which was common to tho cosmogonies of all 
nations. Now from tlii.s point of vioiv tlie probloiii 
of the rocono.iliation of GonusiH with geology simply 
disappears. 'The question hooomes as irrelevant os 
when it is asked wliat tho Pimulise Lest is meant 
to prove. iScicmco and Genesis are no longer in 
competition as to which shall be tho noeepted 
authority regarding the process of tho creation of 
the world. Genesis does not oi’eii outer the field, 
And in coding this position it is only to as.’suine, 
with ovon greater authority, its legitimate and 
iiiiicli higher fmietimi. 

'The strongtli of this attitude is tiiat it is quite 
independont'of all conclusions of soionco. Evolu- 
tion may bo two oi' false, seicneo may ehango its 
gnmndj new diseovories may arise ; but these can- 
not affect tho literary and theological province 
witliiii which wholly this question is now seen to 
lie. IIciK'o tho attack of science is for ei'er dis- 
armed. And those wlio assent to evolution, and 
tho inany who in its lU'eseiit form do not yot soo 
their way to accept it, may liold an equal truce 
with Gciicsis. 

As regards tho material utilised by the writer in 
Geiiesls, it is sufficient to remark that most of it is 
a eoimnon property of tho older cosmogonios, Tho 
iiRfUioIogy of Persia de, scribes six creative periods 
of a thousand year.s; the oosmogony of tho Chal- 
deans is -similar ; wliilo tliat of tho ELwsoans agrees 
still more elusaly with tho order of GanoBis, Tims 
tho Bible did not create this mtitorial, nor reveal it. 
It incorporated it, inspired it, and so made it tlie 
vehicle of a revelation. 

€r<jI)illo]l, PftOHPKK JoLi'OT ])E, a French 
dramatist, was born at Dijon, on January 13, 1074.- 
Ilis ])aronts belonged to tlie middlu class, and he 
was educated in Paris for tho law. lie .soon 
ahaiuloned a legal for a literary oarcor, and his 
tragedy of Iilom6n6e was snccosHfiilly produced in 
1703. It was followed liy Alrve ci Thyesie (1707)) 
Klaetre (1700), and IlJiiiUuviisla cl -Z’dimife (1711)- 
The last is his best play, the cliaractcr of Zoiiohia 
being drawn with reiiia'rkahle power. After writ- 
ing several otlior pieces, Crdhilloii fell into neglect 
and ])rodncod notliiiig for mow than twenty yews. 
He was tlieu pushed forward as a dramatic rival 
to Voltaire by Madame de Pompadour and other 
enemies of tlie groat writer, olocLed to the 
Academy, awarded' a pension of 1000 francS) and 
appointed royal censor, and one of the royal 
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librarians. His tragedy of CatiUna, for which the 
king furnished the properties, was brought out 
witli great success in 1748. Among his other- 
works were Xerxes, Hemiruiiiis, Pyrrkus, and Le 
Triunivircit, the last of wliicli rras written when 
lie was eighty-one years old. He died on June 17, 
1762. He was a very unetpial writer. An oppres- 
.sive gloom pervades the tragedies which he founded 
on Greek legend ; but occasionally he writes natur- 
ally and iiowerfully. ‘ Not a few of Ids verses have 
a grandeur which has been said to be hardly dis- 
coverable elsewhere in Freneh tragedy between 
Corneille and Hu"'o ’ ( Saintsbury ). Next to Vol- 
taire, he was the best tragic dramatist of his age 
in France. There aie editions of his works by 
Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and Vitu (1885). — Claude 
Prosper Jqlyotde CniiBlLLON, the younger .son 
of the dramatist, was horn in Paris on February 
14, 1707. He was educated at the Jesuit College 
of Louis le Grand, and after wniting a nuniher of 
slight pieces for the stage, acquired gi'eat popu- 
larity as an author of prose fiotion. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. One of 
his hooks, Le Sopha, conic moral, having given 
oll'ence to Madame de Pompadour by its indecency, 
he was banished from Paris for five years, hnt on 
Ids return in 1755 was appointed to the eeiisorship. 
He was believed by bis friends to be dead long 
before be died on April 12, 1777. 

Cr6ohC (Fr., ‘manger’), a sort of public mu-scry 
wbere, for a small payment, the oluhlren of women 
who have to go out to work are fed, nursed, and 
taken care of during the work hours of the day. 

Crdcy-eii-Poiithicii, or Cres,sy, a village 
in the French department of Somme, on the Maye, 
12 nules N. of Abbeville. Crdoy is celebrated on 
aceomit of the brilliant victory obtained liere, 26tli 
August 1340, by Edward III., with 40,000 English 
soldiers, over a French army amounting, aooonling 
to Frois.sart, to 100,000 men under the command of 
the Count of Alencon. In this great battle, one of 
the most honourable to English iirowe.ss recorded in 
liistory, perished the llower of the French ehivalry, 
as well as the blind king of Bohemia, who was 
lighting on the side of France. Altogether about 
30,000 of the French soldiers bit the dust. In 
tills battle the Black Pi-ince distinguished himself 
greatly, and gained bis spur.s ( see Wale.s, Prince 
OF). Pop. 1382. 

Credence, a small table placed near the altar 
or commnnioii-table, at its south side, on which 
the bread and wine intended for consecration are 
placed in readiness. In the Greek Church tliis is 
called the tmpe:a protheseSs, or simply prothems, 
but is always placed north of the altar, usually in a 
structural side-chapel. Archbishop Laud was a 
great stickler for the credence, and pleaded the 
authority of Bishop Andrewes and other bishops for 
its use. There are ancient credences in vaiious 
Anglican churches ; among othei-s, in tlie Collegiate 
ami St John’s ehurches, Manohe.ster, and in the 
parish chuvoh at Ludlow, where they have been in 
*uso from time immemorial. Sometimes the place 
of the credence was supplied by a mere shelf across 
the Fenestella, or a niolie in the south wall of the 
chancel. The terra was also used for a buffet, or 
sideboard, at which the meats were tasted in early 
times before being presented to the guests, as a 
precaution against poison. Hence the origin of the 
word, which is derived from the Ital. credemare, to 
taste meats and drinks before they were offered 
to another, an. ancient court practice, which -was 
performed by the cup-bearers and carvers, who for 
this reason were called in Ger. credenzer. The 
usage is still observed at Rome when the pope cele- 
brates mass, some of the wafers and of the wine to 
be offered being tasted by the assistant ministers 


before they are brought to him as oblation. The 
intioduction or resturatiun of credences is one of 
those restitutions of old usages which marked 
the Oxford movement in England ; and they have 
been judicially pronounced legal ornaments of the 
cliuidi, Its subsidiary or auxiliary to the celebrating 
of Holy Gomniunion, in order to compliance with 
the rubrics in that part of the Coniniou Prayer- 
book. 

Credentials, papers or letters given to an 
ambassador, or other public minister, to a foreign 
coiiit, in order to enable him to claim the coiili- 
deuce of the court to which he is sent. 

Credit, in Political Economy, may be defined 
as the power to make use of another man’s wealth. 
It rests on the simple fact tliat when one man has 
more wealth than he pioposes to use himself, he is 
ready, for a consideration, to lend it to another. 
The wealth thus lent may be used for purposes 
either of pioductiim or consumption, though the 
meat function of credit in modem industry is to 
furnish the means of production to those who are in 
need of them. Credit of comseisnot capital, hut 
it enable.s one man to utilise the capital of another. 
The credit system is an elaborate sy.stem of appli- 
ances and institutions, by wliieli faoOities for lending 
and borrowing are provided. Bills and bank-notes 
are well-known instruments of credit. Banks are the 
most notable institutions of credit, which is further 
facilitated by eonipanies of every kind, designed to 
transmit su))erabundant capital to tlie most distant 
colonies and to all the ends of the earth. Credit 
is tliiLS a mighty oigan of industry, whoso opera- 
tions are oo-extensive with tlie world, but it has 
attained to this far-reaching and cosmopolitan 
jiosition only in compaiativoly recent times. Yet 
it is also one of the oldest phenomena in the his- 
tory of society, marked by usages and laws, whioli 
are of tlie highest interest and importance. Credit 
is found in the earliest communities, one of its 
most striking forms being in the relations of the 
pi-imitive farming class to the money-lender. It 
was considerably developed in ancient Greece and 
Rome, as also in the commercial Phceniciaii Btate.s 
on the Mediterranean. During the middle ages it 
grew up in the Italian republics, and afterwards 
in the cities of Gemmiiy and the Netherlands. 
But its vast extension dates from the great develop- 
ment of commerce and indimtry connected with 
the United States, India, and the colonies, com- 
bined with the utilisation of steam and the electric 
telegraph. In .short the development of the credit 
system has gone hand in hand with the devehip- 
iiieiit of modern industry. _ While the credit system 
has thus so powerfully aided the development of 
industry by supplying capital to those who have 
ability and opportunity to utilise it, it is needless 
to say that it has led to many abuses. In early 
coiunnmities the creditor bad power to enslave, 
maim, or even to slay the debtor. In iiiodorn 
times, by rendering capital accessible to adventurers 
of every class, it has occasionally given scope for the 
wildest and moist dishonest speciiTation. 

Credit, Cash. See Cash Account. 

Credit FoilCiei’ ( ‘landed credit’), a system of 
lending money on the security of lauded property, 
established in France by an edict of 2Sth February 
1852. Its peculiarity is that the loan is repayable 
by a terminable annuity, the amount and currency 
of the annuity being so calculated that when the 
last payment is made, the loan and the interest on 
it will be extinguished. Or it may he described as 
a loan repayable by instalments. The borrower, 
however, has the right of anticipating repayment. 
The system is precisely regulated by the edict, 
wliieli prohibits an advance to more than one-half 
of tlie value of the property pledged or hypothecated,- 
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Tlu-ee comjianiea were establialietl by the Fi-euch 
Sovernineiit in Paria, Maraeilles, and Nevei.s. 
They were all formed in 1852, and on lOfcli 
December of the same year were ainalgaiuated at. 
tlie Credit Fonder de France, with the privilege of 
making such advances. Tlie Credit Eoncier stands 
relatively to real estate as the Credit Mobilier 
to pei.sonal property. The conrp.aiiie.s formed in 
Biitsdn to advance money for inipioveraenLs err 
landed properties are of a srnrilav character. The 
Credit Eoiicicr ( Limited ), formed iir London in 1861, 
was a general finance company. It speculated 
largely irr tire promotion of public works at home 
and abroad, met with heavy losses, aird was several 
times reorganised. 

Credit, Listter of. Tliis is tire term applied 
to a letter addressed to a eorrosponderrt at a 
distance, reqneatiug him to p.ay a sum therein 
•speoilled to the person nnjrrcd, or to hold the money 
at liE disposal, and authorisiirg the eoiTe.sponilent 
to reirrrbm-sB himself for sirclr paynrerrt, cither by 
dahiting it hr account between the parties, or by 
drawing on the first party for tho amount. This 
avrarroement rrray take place hetweuir rrrercharits 
or ofliers, hut in genoral it occurs hetrveeii 
lunlcers residing in diireroiiL places -e.g. hotweoir 
a hanker in London and las correspondent hr 
Now York ; and it is designed to enahlo any ouo 
who lias money lodged at one place to obtain 
the rtso of it at another foi- a small charge, or 
ooruraisaion, without the risk or trorrhle of actu- 
ally carrying money between the two cities. 
It is tlars a sort of priiuitivo or inforntal BM 
of ExchanffO (q.v.), though not, like a bill, a 
negotiable in.atrument. Sunretime.s tho lotior is 
adnressad to all or several of the corrasprrnd- 
errts of the bank issuing it, in which case it is 
torinad a Circular Credit; and any of thoni may 
pay the sum mentioned, or sums to acooiiiit u.s 
desired, taking the holdoi'k recoijrt, or his draft on 
the grantev, in exchange; and tho sums so paid 
are ‘indorsed on the letter, to show )iow far tho 
credit has been used. Even wheio the grantor 
has no correspondent, tho iiolder of an authentic 
latter will usually have little dillienlty in obtaining 
money upon it ; and the system is thus pimluotivo 
of much convonience to all who havo occasion to 
travel. 

Some hankers, having an e.xtcnsivo oovrcs|)ond- 
enoo abroad, issue wliat are oallud Cireular Notes, 
usually of the value of illO or 1120 each, which any 
of the grantcr’s corres])on(lcnts, or indeed any oiie 
else, may cash to the holder, on his indorsation and 
production of a, letter of indication. In this kind 
of credit, the notes are bought o>itriglit ; whereas 
for the ordinary letter of ciedit, tho hanker debits 
the drafts under it only when they are advised to 
him. Tile introduction (about 1770) of these notes, 
which havo pro ved of groat con venionoe to travellers, 
tliough of little direct profit to tlie hanks, is due to 
Mr Horries, the founder of the omiiiont hiinking- 
house of Heiriea, Eaiqiihar, dj Co., London. 

A inargimil credit is one in which tho due jiay- 
ment of the hills or drafts undor it aro guaranteed 
by a third party interested in the transaction ; the 
guarantee being usually expressed in a ‘marginal 
note on the bill. See ClRCULAfi Notes. 

CrtitUt MoMUcr. See Mouiueh. 

CretUtOll, or Kirkton, a borough in the 
middle of Devonsliiro, on the Greedy, a trihutai'y 
of the Exe, 7 miles NIY. of Exeter. It lies in a 
narrow vale between two steep hills, and, having 
sufTered much by firs in 1743 and 17G0, is mostly 
modern, Its ehuroh, however, is a fine old cruci- 
form structure. The hirlhplaoe of St Boniface 
(q.v.), the apostle of Germany, Orediton was the 
seat of a bisliopiic from 910 to 1050, when it was 


transferred to Exeter. Its woollen manufaetuies 
are a thing of tlie past. Pop. (1S51) 3924; (1881) 
4165. ^ 

Cretlitor. See Debtor, Bankrui't, 

Crecf II, William, Edinburgh bookseller, hom 
21st April 1745, learned his trade in Edinburgh and 
London, and spent some time on the Continent 
before beginning bu.sinuss in 1771. Eor more thixn 
forty yeans he issued tho chief literary productions 
of that period in Ediuhurgh, including the fust 
Ediiihiirgn edition of Burns, and the woiks of Blair 
Beattie, and Dugahl Stewart, and Mackenzie’s 
JMiirirr and Lounger. He was Lord Provost (1811- 
13), and died 14th Jauuaiy 1815. His newspaper 
lottera and odd writings collected in Edmourgh 
Fugitive Pieces ( 1791 ; now ed, with memoir, 1815), 
contain mueli ciiriou.s information about old Edin- 
burgh, and the way of life of a past generation. 

Crccthnoor, a village of^ Long Island, 12 miles 
E. of New York by rail, with an e.xLensive ullo- 
range. 

Creeds, the authorised expressions of the 
doctrine of tlie church at largo, or of the several 
main sections into rvliioh it is divided. Sncli 
statements of doctrine sjirang up naturally in the 
course of the citrrrch’s progress. As tire iloctriirca 
taught by Christ hcoamo tlie srihjeuts of thought, 
of aigiiiuenl, of coiitrovcusy, they could not far! to 
receive a more defined rritelleetual expression, and 
to 1)0 drawn out into more jiioeise dogmatic state- 
meiils ; and tho great erueas, us tlrey rise in sne- 
ccsision, and mark tlie climax of succossive con- 
troversial oiioohs in the ehuroh, are nothing else 
than llio varying exprossiims of the Christimi con- 
scioiisncss and reason, in tlirdr oil'orts more oom- 
pletely to realise, comprehend, and express the 
originally .siinjdo olonrents of truth as they are 
recorded in iScriptnre. Aocoidingly, tiro oioi’da of 
Ohristimdoirr grow irr corn]ilKxity, in elaborate 
aira]y.sis and invontivonoRs of doetrinal atatouiont, 
as tliey attccced one another, 

Wliat has been called the Apnsllod Creed is 
probably tlie earliest form of Chiistian creed that 
e.xisls, rrnloSB wo give the prceedencu to tho hap- 
ti.smal formnla at tlio close of hit Matthow’.s Gohow, 
out of which many suiiposo tlie Apostles’ Greed to 
have gi-own. 'Tliore wero in tho early ohurcli differ- 
ing forms of thi.s jirimitivo creed ; that which is 
received and ropeatod in tlie Horvice of the Cliriroh 
of England has come to ns thioiigh the Latin 
Cliurch ; anil same of its claiiseH, as, for instance, 
'lie descondod into lioll,’ and again, 'The com- 
munion of saiiitB,’ aro at anyrato addition.^ to the 
earliest known forma, even if thoy aro not develop- 
nieiits of doctrine. A ^reat variety of opinions lias 
been hold os to the origin of this creed. It has not 
only boeii attributed to tho npoatle.s directly, hut a 
legend lias jirofesHod to settle tliu clauses respeo- 
Uvoly coutnbutod by tlio Bcveral aiioatlea. The 
earliest acoonnt of its origin we liavo ironi Rulinus, 
an historical compiler of the 4th con tiiry, 11 is slate- 
moiit is, tliat the apostles, 'wlion mot together,^ 
and filled with tho Holy Ghost, composed this" 
compend of wliat they wero to preach, each one 
contributing his .sliaio to tho one compoiiition, 
whick tlioy resolved to give as a rule of faith to 
tho.sQ wlio should Iieliovo,’ But Rulinus is no great 
hLstorical authority, and even learned Homan 
Catholics (as Wotzor and Weite) rogmrd the story 
as a legend. It is not improhalilc in itself, how- 
ever, that oven in the ago of tho apostles some 
formula of belief existed. Tho exact form of tlio 
prcHcnt creed cannot prctoiul to he so ancient by 
four hundred vearB, hut Ironeeus repeats a oieocl 
not inuoli nnlilcQ the present ; and TX'rtullian also 
affirms that a similar creed had boon ‘ prevalent as 
a rule of faith in the ehuroh from the boginning of 
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the go'^peh’ Tlie same thing is pioved by the 
creeds administered to the candidates for baptism 
in the 2d and 3d centuries. They correspond, with 
slight variation.?, to the Apostles' Creed. The true 
view of this formula of church belief, theiefore, 
seems to be that which regards it a,s the Roman or 
Latin form of the erced which prevailed in all the 
early' churches. It is not .strictly apostolic ; but it 
is substantially apo.stolio — fairly' representative of 
the difl'erent elements of Christian faith as handed 
down from the apostles. 

Tire Nicene, or rather the Nrceiio-Constantino- 
politan Creed is the next great expression of doc- 
trinal truth that we meet with in the history of the 
church. It sprang out of the conflict, whicli had 
begun even in the 2d century, a.? to the dignity' 
and character of Christ. (For the various Christo- 
logical doctrines, see Christ, Chueoii History.) 
These debates curitrnrred more or less tliroughout 
the 3d century ; and early' in the 4tlr Aritrs denied 
that Christ was ‘of tire substance of God,' or 
‘ without heginning j ’ Ire was only the highest 
of created beings, in a sense diviite, hut not the 
same in .srrbslauce with the Father, nor equal 
witli him in power arrd glory. Athanasius carire 
forward as the oppoirent of Arius, and the contest 
raged throughout the church. The Council of 
Nio.ea was srrimrruried in 32o by Constarrtirre, 
with the view of settling this controversy, and 
the Nicene Creed was the result. There were 
these three parties in the council — the Atlia- 
nasiana, or extreme orthoclo.x party; the Errsebians, 
or middle jiarty ; and the Ariana, or heretical party. 
The heretics were few in irrimlrer, and possessed 
hut little iirfltrenoe ; hut the Eirsebiana were a 
stroirg party, and for soirre time resisted certain 
expressions of the orthodox or Athanasiaus, which 
seenied to them extreme and unwarranted. At 
length the Hoindousians, as the Athanasians ivere 
oalleil, prevailed; and Christ was declared not 
merely to he of like substance {homoioitsios), hut of 
the same suhstanoe {homoouswn) with the Father. 
At the later Couircil of Constantinople (381), the 
additional tenet of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
was added, and the creed completed in the loim 
in which it is fairriliav in the mass and in the 
communion service in the Book of Common Pray'er, 
except the niernorahle phrase ‘and from the Son’ 
[filioque). . Tlris phrase, teaching the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, which was des- 
tined to he the sirlnect of controvei.sy between 
tire Eastern and We.stain Cliurclies (see Greek 
Chnrclr), seems to have Ireen added hy the Western 
(Ihnrohes in the jth and 6th centuries. 

The next remarkahle monimient of doctrmal 
truth in tho church is wliat is called the Atha- 
nasian Creed, a produoL probably' of the 3th centruy, 
much later than Athanasius himself, hut represent- 
ing, with great forninl minuteness and fidelity, 
his doctrine of the Trinity, as apprehended and 
elaborated hy the Western Chrirch, See Atha- 
NASIAN Creep. 

, The Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athanasian, may' 
he said to form the gi'eat catholic creeds of the 
chrirch, After the time of the last-mentioned 
formirla, there is no general symbol of faith that 
claims our attention till the period of the Reforma- 
tion. When the eye of free criticism and argument 
was turner! upon Scripture, new creeds, or rather 
confessions, began to spring up ; these are treated 
at CoNi'ESSiotrs. The Trofessio Fidei Tridentina, 
commonly known as tho Creed of Pope Pins, arose 
out of the Decrees of Trent, and is practically the 
Confession of Faith of the Roman Catholic Church 
(q.v., and see Trent). This was published in 
1564, but some important additions to it were 
made in 1870, in consequence of the decision of 
the Vatican Council. 


It is remarkahle that the oriental chui dies have 
never foruially accepted any creed except the 
Nicene, without the inser-tion of the word flioqne 
in cormeetion witli tire Procession of the Holy 
Spirit (q.v.), 

See Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities , the 
Encyclopaedia oE the 'Roman Catholics Wetser and 
Welte ; the works of Dr Heurtley of O.xford ; of the 
Lutheran Dr L'aspari ; and the three volumes of the 
Presbyterian Dr Sehaff (Lond. 1877). Among patris- 
tic treatises may be specially named the Oateohetioal 
Lectmes of St Cyiil of Jei-usalein, in the 4tli century, 
and somewhat later the tractates of St Augustine, De 
Fide ct Symbolo ; De Symbolo ad Gatechummos. Dr the 
17tlt cerrtury arr English irrelate. Bishop Bull, received 
the thanks of the Gallienrr Chtri oh, led by Boa&uet, for 
his Defeiisio Fidei Nicena, and Bishop Pearson and Dean 
Jackson woir lasting fame by their respective volumes on 
tho Apostles’ Creed. On the Eouran Catholic side the 
learrred Jesuit Petau ( Petavrus ) is corrspicuons, and in 
1832 Miilrler published two volumes errtitled Syniholik, 
■which treated of the Reformed and Roman Confessions. 
See AllTlCLIfS, ATHAN-ISIAX OrtriED, CONPESSIOXS, 
Theolocy. 

Creek, in Geography, is a small inlet on a lorv 
coast, and in rivers formed hy the morrths of small 
streams. In America and also in Arrstrnlia, the 
term creek is apjrlied to small rivers. 

Creeks, 01 Muscogees, a formerly powerful 
tribe of American Indians, of the Appalachian 
stock, who, reduced hy' war to sonre 23,000, were in 
1836 lernoved from Georgia and Alahama to Indian 
Territory. In 1872 their number was estimated at 
13,000, 

Crcepei* (Certhiu), a genus of Passerine birds, 
the type of the family Certhiadiu, The bill is long, 
much curved, laterally compressed, and pointed; 
the tongue is long, naiiow, sharp-pointed, and. 
jagged near its tip ; the tail is rather long, and the 
tips of the tail-feathers are firm and pointed, 
extending beyond the webs. The feet are rather 
slender; the liind-toe about as long as the others. 
The feet are well adapted for tvee-oumbing, and the 
stiff feathers of the tail are also employed for saj)- 
port. There is probably more than one specie.?, hut 
this is doubtful, and the distribution is somewhat 
wide. The Common Creeper [0. familiaris) is 



Common Creeper {Cei'thia familiaris). 


found in all tenrperate parts of the rrorthern Irenri- 
spliere, wherever woods abound. It is a permanent 
resident, but is never numerous or gref;arious. 
It is not so well known as marry otirer birds, irr 
consequence of its restless habits, its rapid move- 
ments, and prompt retirement to the farther side 
of the tree from the spectator. The Scotch name, 
Barlc-speeler (‘climber’), describes its almost con- 
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htant liabit. The usual eouise of action is a rapid 
jerky ascent uj) the trunlc, and then a headloiij; 
flight to the root of the next tree. It searches 
foi insects and their laivui in the crevices of the 
hark. The nest is usually formed in a hole of 
a decayed tree. The cieepev is one of the smallest 
of British hiifls, although oomsiderahly larger than 
the wreu. The continental &])ecies or varieiies are 
said to be really .songsters, hut in Britain only the 
male.s are known to sing, and that only at the 
breeding season. A shrill monotonous evy is all 
that ia usually heard. Its prevalent colour is chu-k 
gray above, with .spots of yellow and white ; the 
under parts are white. Like other members of the 
family, the creeper is of much iinpoitaneo in deal- 
ing insect.? from forest trees. — The Wall Creeirer 
{ Tic/wdi'oma mumria) of the south of Europe fre- 
(|ueirt,s walls and the faces of rocks ; it has a more 
slender bill, and the tail -feather.? arc not poiirted.— 
The Nutlratelr (q.v.) is a clQsdy allied genus. 

Creeper. Bee CuMuiNa Ph.vNTS. 

Creiiiil! a town of Lomhai dy, 27 miles NW. of 
Cremorra by rail, with a cathedi-al (1311). Poji. 
8231. 

Creilintio]), the reduction of the dead Inrinair 
body to ashes by lire, was a very carlj' aird wrde- 
.spread usage of arttiiprity. The early Aryarrs— as 
opposed to tire notr-Aryair aUorigrues of India — the 
(.reeks, Koiuatrs, .Slavs, Colts, arrd (i6rmait.s, Imrired 
their dead, so that orentatiorr may he rcgai-ded as 
tiro rrnivor.sal on.slora of the ludo-Enropeair race.s. 
Tire grave.? of North Europe throirghout the ‘bronze 
age’ contain only jars wrtlr a.sheH. It wirs Chris- 
tianity that gradrrally suppressed the practice of 
erciiration, Irr India it is still a rrstral nrothod for 
disposing of corpses, aitd is also praotiaod by nnmer- 
<ms rtnaivili.sud pooiile.s of Asia and America (sec 
BuiiiAtj). A reUrrir to the practice has been 
stioiigdy insisted on by marry in irrodent Errropo. 
This is opposed martily oir grorrirds of kiirdly fcolirrg 
for tiro doacl, and for raligLOU.s rua.sous courreetod 
with the belief in the I'csurrectioir of the dead. 
Advocate,? of ei'enration a.sserb that the, so are pre- 
jirdioes foumlcd on inisanprolroii.sion, and allege 
that the question is solely a sanitary one. The 
damage to the health of such as live near chnreh- 
yards arrd cemeteries, trorir tiro exhalations of 
noxlmrs gases arrd the poisoiring of water supplies, 
is air irrdi.spntal)le fact, arrd i.s irr many eases qirite 
iire\'ital)lo. By hnririirg, the body is redrreed more 
swiftly to its constituciit olenrcrrts, without disi’c- 
spect to tire dead or hurt to the living. The ashes 
of the body of an adult after due inoineratioir weigh 
from 5 to 7 Ih. Otlror.s allege as the jrrridico- 
criiiritral dillrcnlty that cremation nriglrt be made 
to destroy the evidence of imrrder ( as by poLsoit- 
iirg) ; but advocates of oreinatioir answer that a 
properly organised system of medical inspection 
worrid obviate this objection. In Italy crematiorr 
has been legal sitreo 1877, and is not mrrwnal at 
Milan, Lodi, Crenrona, Brescia, Padrra, Varese, and 
Bonre, ami at the, so jilaces ereimitovy fnriraces, on 
the Goriiri systenr, have beetr erected. Aboirfc 1000 
cremations have takeir place irr these arrd other 
Italian towns. Tir Berlin, Dresden, arrd Leipzig 
there Inns been strorrg agitatrorr irr favour of creura- 
tion ; and at (lotha tbore is a large mortuary and 
erertralorinm, where between J878 and 1888 nroro 
than o.'rO bodies bad been orcnraled arrd lodged in 
the Columbaria of the crematory terrrplo. Bociotic.s 
for securing the legalisation of the process exist hr 
nearly every coirntry in Europe, arrd in sonic the 
rite of cremation is perinis,sil)le. At ]n'oS0nt this 
is not so in Belgium, Russia, or Austiia. Two 
crematory furnaces^ were erected in 1S8S by the 
muiiioipality ef Baris at Bbie-la-Chaiso. Tiro rnnvo- 
ment found for long but little favour in the United 


States ; thus, tbci'c were but twenty cremations 
between 1873 and 1882, but now several cieriiatories 

are in froqnoirt use in North America. Interest in 
tills moveiiieiit was awakened in Englatrd in 1874 
by Sir Henry Thompson ; the coniicil of the society 
established irr that year purchased ground at Wok- 
ing, in Surrey, in 1878, and there erected a crematory 
on the jniuciide of that at Lodi. Tliis apparatus 
had by 1889 consumed forty human hodie.? in the 
most complete itiarincr. Eor each cremation about 
sovoii shillings’ wortli of wood fagots and coal are 
needed. The time ocoupiod in the reduction of an 
adult varies from U to 1*J hours, and the aslios 
weigh, as before stated, from 3 to 7 lb. (li'cmatiou 
having Ijeen declared legal in Kuglanrt, it is expected 
that some of the large cities will very shortly possess 
these media for desti notion of the body by fne, 
Tiro inimaii body consists of GO per cent.' of water 
and dO jier cent, of .solid matter ; and quickly to 
r-ednee this to ashes ie(|nires a strong fiiinace, A 
sjiecial form of Siemens' rcgenoratoi' fnrnaee is that 
which has found most favour in tlermany, hut 
clsewlierc only the Uoiini form of apparatus is used. 
The Goiini cr ematory furnace consists of a receiver, 
a fuiiiaee, anil a chinnioy. The receiver is a flat- 
bottomed eliambor open at each end, one of which 
comnirinieatos with tiro niipei' part of tho furnace, 
and the nther with tho lower part of the ehiiuney, 
The furnace, which discharges its heat into the 
receiver’, is somervhat spacious, snUicicntly so to 
produce the iioccssary heat by mearis of wood fuel 
only if found roiniisito. Tho ehiuniey is also of 
auliiciont seotionnl area to remove tlic iii’odiicla of 
coinbu.slion fi'om the receiver as well ns the fur- 
nace, and high enough to permit the draught to 
keep above the gasos pervading tire receiver', and 
prevent any diKpoi'sion of heat or smoko through 
tho aiicrturos around tlur roeoirmr or oieniatioii 
chatuher. In oi'dor to jmi'Ioutly ovoieomo the idea 
as to any organic nioletmles OHeapiiig from the 
shaft, a grating is plaoed irear the liaso_ of the 
ehiumey, and upon this a portion of coke is kept 
linruinjr. Tho prod nets of animal combustion whioli 
i.ssuo still highly heated from tiro roeoivor, are stth- 
jected to liiglior tempmatrrro iii passiitg through the 
bunihrg coke, ami any organic matter which may 
have resisted or eHea))ud the lirst eombrrstion is 
destroyed by tho second, arrd mixes harnrlcssly with 
tho atntosnlrorc. Tho literature of the srrhjoct 
began witir Tliompsou’s Treat iiiciii iif the Jiodij 
a/lrr Death { I87d); Erie.hsurr’.s (Irvmalcoii o/theDeud 
(1887); Ullersporger’s Uniu iider Ural) (1874); and 
some works liy Italiarr doctors. The Transuctions 
(vol. ii.) of the Cremation .Society of Englarrd con- 
tain a comploto liibliography on the subject rrp 
to date. Sriteo 187*1 rrp war ds of 3000 rvorks aitcl 
parnphlote linvo hoerr published on this subject in 
variorts couirtries. 

[■While tills volume was passhig tlirongh tho press, 
tho mrthor of tiro above article died, and hra body was 
ci'onratcd at iVuldng. — Kn.] 

OrihuiftUX, IsAAU Aiioi-vnii, jurist arrd poli- 
tieiarr, was lionr of .Towislt parents at Nimos, SOtll 
April 170(5, arrd heoanre air advocate in Baris in 
1830. Til 1842 lie entered tiro Chamher, and in 
1848 was a member of tho jiroviHimial govermnoiit. 
Tnipu-soiicd at tho couj) d'rlai, ho snlisemiontly 
eoiirined hiinsolf to ])rofessiimal work, till 1870, 
when he was a incmhov of tho govoniniont of 
nalioiial defenee, He was iirado a Bonator in 1870, 
and died lOtli Eohruai'y 1880. Ho was the founder 
of the Allicuwo IsruHita Uniiiorsnlle. 

Cremona, a decayed city of Northern ^Tlaly, 
on tiro north bank of the Bo, 60 iiiilos SE, of 
Milan by rail, and 46 E. of Bavia. Oromona has 
some line hiiildiiigs — tho principal tho eatliedral 
(1107-1606), witli gorgooiiB interior; the neigh- 
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boiiring octagonal Baptistery ; the Talaz/.o Piiblico 
{ 1245 ) j the Bo-calleil Uiuiipo Santo ; and the famon-s 
Ton-azzn ( I2SS) or belfiy — tlie loftiest campanile in 
Italy, being 39G feet high, and conunanding inag- 
nilicent views over the tertile plains of Milan. By 
nieaii.s of the Po, Cremona carries on a considerable 
trade in the produce of the distiict; and it has 
manufactures of sillc, cotton, earthenware, and 
chemicals. In the 16tli, 17tb, and IStli centimes 
it was greatly celebrated for its manufactnre of 
violins, the most famous makers being the Ainiitis, 
the Giiaineris, and Stradivari ( see Violin ). Pop. 
31,9.30. Cremona is the capital of a province of the 
same name; area, 632 sq. m. ; pop. (1886 ) 314,755. 

Crcmoi'ive Gai'deu.S, near Battersea Brid"e, 
on the nortli side of the Thames, a veiy popular 
place of amusement for Londoners down to 1877, 
when they were closed. 

Crenelle, a BatUemont (q.v.), or anemhiasnre 
in a hattlemenfc.— C benelln, in Heraldry, em- 
battled, .signifies that any ordinary is drawn like 
the battlements of a wall. 

Creole ( Span, criollo), in general an indi- 
vidu.al born in tlie eountiy but not of indigenous 
blood, a term applied, especially in the former 
Spanisli, Erencli, and Portuguese colonies of 
Ameiioa, Africa, and the East Indies, to natives 
of pure European hlood [setnr/ve tiziil], in opposition 
to immigrants theinselve.s horn in Europe, or to the 
offspring of mixed hlood, as mulattoes, quadroons, 
Euisasiaus, and the like. In Brazil tiie native whites 
call them.selves BvasiUiros. Cieole dialects are 
corruptions of Erencli, Spanish, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, or Dutoh, arising in varinu.s colonies, and 
may bo studied in such formal treatises as Thomas, 
The Theory and Pruetko of_ Greole Grammar (Port 
of Spain, 1869), and Quentin, L'Histoire de Cayenne 
ct de la Grammaire Crdole (Paris, 1872). Blr 
Cable’s stoiies revealed to Englisli readem the 
singularly quaint charm of the phraseologj'- and 
maniieis of the Creole population of Louisiana. 
Creosote. Sec Cheasotk. 

Crescendo, in Mmsio, means a gi-adual increas- 
ing of sound, or changing from piano to forte and 
fortissimo. It is inarkeil thus oi' tritli 

tlie abbreviation cresc. The converse is decrescendo. 
Tlie swell of a good organ produces a most perfect 
crescendo. 

Crescent. A repre.sentation of the half-moon 
with the horns turned upward.s, o.alled a cre.scent, 
is often used as an einhlem of pvogi'ess and suc- 
cess, It was the einlrlem of the Greek before it 
became that of the Turkish rule; but it was not 
adopted by the Turks from the Greeks, as is often 
said. It had been used by them hundreds of years 
before, in Central Asia. Gengliiz Khan’.s Tartars 
had the orescent on their banners, and so had the 
Janissaries of Sultan Orchan. 

Crescent, a decoration, sometimes called 
order of, in Turkey. In 1799, after the battle of 
Abouldr, the Sultan Selim III, testified his gi'ati- 
tude to Nelson by sending him a crescent richly 
adorned with diamond.?. It was not intended as 
an order, hut Nelson wore it on his coat; and 
Selim, flattered by the value attacbod to his gift, 
resolved that a similar decoration should he con- 
ferred on foreigners who have done service to the 
state. There was an old Order of tlie Crescent, 
instituted by Rene, Duke of Anjou, in 1464. 
Crescentia. See Calabash Tkee. 

Cress, a name given to many plants belonging 
to the order Crucifewe, whicli IiaVe in common, in 
greater or less degree, a pungen t mustard-like taste, 
and antiscorbutic, diaphoretic, and other medi- 
cinal qualities. They are very generally distrib- 
uted abundantly over the temperate and northern 


countries of the oaiili, and much used as salads 
and medioinally by the people.? of those countries. 
In Britain the most commonly used is the Common 
Cress(Lepidiinn sativum ), of which there are seveial 



(Lepidium sativum) : {Cardaviine amara): 

a, silicule. a, Biliciue, opening. 

varietie,?, the mo.st favoured being that known as 
the Curled Cress. Sown tliickly in soil in moderate 
heat under glass, this may be laised during winter 
in a few da;v's ; and the seeds spread out thickly on 
flannel, wluoli is kept saturated Avith waiin vapour, 
as from a boiler or tank of boiling water, will 
vegetate and yield a crop within 48 hour.? after 
sowing. In this way it has been found invaluable 
during arctic voyages as an antiscorbutic. Tlie 
Poor Man’.s Pepper is tlie RrowMeaved Cress ( L. 
lutifolium ), a native of Britain, and fornierlj’' used 
as a condiment by the poor, The Virginian Cress 
{L. virginicimi) has 
similar projiertios to 
tlie Common Ci e.ss, and 
is cnltiviited in Britain, 
in North America, anil 
in the West Indies for 
use as a salad. T. pis- 
ekiium, a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is 
there used to stupefy 
fish, and by sailors as 
an antisoorhutie. The 
allied genus Bavharca 
3Hiiplie.s the Wintei 
Cress or Y ello w Rocket 
of gardens {B. vid- 
(/arts), a native of 
Britain, and the Aiiieii- 
can Cre.ss [B. prcecoce), 
by some regarded as 
merely a variety of 
tlie preceding, is also a 
native of Britain, the 
European continent, 
and America, where 
both are used for the 

H oses aiready de- 
ed. The Bitter Cress ( Gardamine anmra ), tlie 
Lady's Sinook or Cuckoo-flower {C. pratensis), and 
the Hairy Cress [C. hirsnta), are all natives of 
Britain and of other temperate and northern 
countries of the globe, but being more bitter than 
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pungent, are less used in salads in this country 
than on the Continent and in America. _ Water 
Cl ess (Nastiirtinm officinale) is an aquatic peren- 
nial species of the same natural order, largely 
cultivated in England and on the Continent 
in .slowly running brooks and ditches, where the 
water is pure and the bottom gravelly. In stagnant 
water and a muddy bottom the plant soon perishes. 
For Indian Cross, see TroP/EOLL'M. 

Cresset, a name given to a great light on a 
beacon or watch-tower, to a lamp or torch, or a 
light fixed on a pole. 

Cre.s.sy. See Cre^iy, 

Crest (Lat. crista, ' a emnb or tuft’), a heraldic 
figure or ornament, which in its original use sur- 
mounted the helmet. Though often popularly 
regarded as the most important part of the heraldic 
insignia of a family, it is, in the oye,s of lioralds, 
an acces.sory without which the heaiing is coin- 
plcto. The practice of ornamenting the helmet 
with a capricioualy assumed figure existed in 
cl.assical times j hut no such usage is found in tho 
early middle age.s, or at the time wlien licraldry 
had its rise. Crests first appear occasionally 
on the helmets of knights in the 13th century, 
and were a mark of (lignity and estate beyond 
what was implied hy tho use of arms, Edward 
HI. was tiio fust 'English king who ;issumod 
a crest ; and crests are round in mso hy tlie early 
Knights of the Garter. Tho practice gradually 
spread, particularly in England, till the crest 
heoamo the almost indisponsalile adjunct of a shield 
of arms, as it now is, On the Continent there are 
still many families of distinction Avlio have never 
used a crest. Tire ore.st is generally placed on a 
Wreath (q.v.) of the prinoipat metal and colour of 
the shield; sometime.s, however, it i.s (by permis- 
sion of the sovereign or king-at-arms) allowed to 
issue out of a ducal covouet, mural crown, or 
cap of juaintenanee. Differont oro.sts are, in 
inodoni times, often assigned to separate hranches 
of fcho same family, ami tlierc are many creshs 
which .so many families liave in common tliat they 
are hardly distinctive. No ladies except sovereign 
prinoc.ssos can, with any propriety, attach a crest 
to tlioir arms. The assumption of crests hy church- 
men is equally ohjeotiojialile. Corporations occa- 
sionally use them, a pracUco for wliieh precedent 
may he shown from the Ifltli century. Crests are 
not to bo confounded with family liadges, whicli 
wore never placed on a helmet, and ought not to ho 
home on a wreath. See llAtiGE ; Faivbairn’s Crests 
(2 vols, new od. 1882), and Knight and Buttera’ 
Cre.sts (2 vols. 18815). 

Cl'CSte, _in Avohitoeturo, an oniamontal linisli- 
ing, cither in stone, or of tiles or metal, running 



Oresto, 13th century (from VioUet lo Duo), 


alon^ the top of a -wall or the ridge of a roof. Such 
orestings were adopted hy tho Itomanosque arolii- 
toots from the East, hut the designs wore soon 
inad 0 _ after their own style. Elaborate ornaments 
of this kind wore fiequently used in Gothic build- 
ings. In modern times cak-iron has been greatly 


used for such ornaments, many roofs being covereu 
with gilded iron rails or crests. ° 

Crested, in Heraldry. When a cook or otlioi 
liiid lias its comb of a different tincture from its 
body, it is said to lie crested of .sncIi a tincture" 
naming the tincture. ’ 

CrcstOll, a town of Union county, Iowa, II 5 
miles W. of Ottumwa. It is connected by rail- 
way with Burlington, Cliicago, and St Jo.sopli, and 
has large machine-shops and railway-canian-p 
works. Pop- (1«70) 411 ; (1885) 7393. 

Crcswell, Sir Creswei.l, judge, born in New- 
castle ill 1794 , was educated at Cbarterliouse and 
Cambridge, and called to the liar in ISU), Be. 
twoen ]H22 and 1830 lie issned, with Bam'ewall 
a A'.aluahle .series of Itrports ; in 1830 he was 
appointed reciirdcr of Hull, and in 1834 a khni''s 
counsel. lie was returned to pailianient hy Liver- 
pool in 1837 and 1841, and in 1842 Peel made him 
a pnisne judge. Ho sat in the Court of Cumnion 
Pleas till 1858, when ho was appointed first judge 
of tho newly- created Probate and Divoice Conit 
tho sueccs.s of which was mainly due to his im- 
spariiig exertions. lie died 20th duly 18C3. 

Crrswick, Thomas, R.A,, a popular land.seape- 
paiiiter, was Irnrir at Shoffiold, fith Feluuary 1811. 
lie early exhibited a taste for drawing, ami removed 
to Loudon in 1828, r\'hore two of his pictures dmhig 
that year found a jdaeo in tho Koyal Academy’s 
exhilution. CrcKrvick loved to paint tho iieautiiitl 
sUcams, and glens, and wooded dolls of his native 
land ; and these, whicli, along with some coast 
secnes, form the subject of his best paintings, are 
represented on his canvas witir great delicacy of 
finished detail and truth of aerial perspective, the 
figures introdrreed lieiug fretpiently from the brush 
of Ansdoll, (Joopor, Frith, and other arti.sts, Ho 
was well known as a hook-illustrator hy his di'aw- 
ings for the wood-engravers, and he con'trilmted to 
the puhlicatiouH of tho English Utehing Club, He 
was elected an A.U.A. in 1842, an B.A. in 1851, 
He died 28th Doeomher 18t)!). More tluin a liundied 
of his works were collected in tho Lmrduu Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1873, 

CrctacooHS the lughe.st division of 

the Mesozoic or Soeoirdary strata, rests eonformahly 
upon the Jnrassio .System (q.v. ), and is overlaid 
uneonformahly hy tho oldest deposits of the Eocene 
System (q.v.). 'The cretaconns str-ata of Britain 
are confined chiolly to the east and south-east of 
England. They forrrr tho Yorkshire IVolds, extend 
over largo parts of Norfolk, SnU'olk, and Plortford, 
and oomposotlic Chiltern Hills, Salisbury Plain, the 
Downs, anil i.ho south part of tiro Isle of IVight, 
On tlio Continent the erotaeoons rooks have a coir- 
sidcvahlo devolop\ncut. 'I'hey form a broad basin 
in tho nortli of France, and stretch eastward from 
Belgium, ITollaiid, Denmark, and the south of 
Sweilcn, through the gvcii.t plains of northern 
Europe to tlie south oml of the Uinl Mountaina. 
But over extensive ingions within tliat wide area 
they lie more or less concealed under younger 
formations. Tlioro is nnothor extonsivo develop- 
ment of cretaceous stivita in southern Europe, 
where they enter largely into tho compo.sition of 
many of the Mediterranean coast-lands. Thu chief 
petrological feature of tho erotiiceons strata of 
we.stern and northern Europe is tho groat develop- 
ment of white chalk in the Angdo- French area, 
and its gradual roplaconiont, when followed east- 
wards into Gorniany, &c„, fry earthy limestones, 
shal&s, aauvlstoncs, &:c. The most marked ohavao- 
teristic of the cretaceous system in aouthonr Europe 
ia the great devolopmont in that region of massive 
marine limestone (hippurite limcstouo). 

In North America cretaceous strata likewise occur 
in force, oapeeially in tiro we.sLei-n states and 
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territories. They also occupy wide tracts in the 
Gulf states, whence they extend up the Mississippi 
valley to the Ohio ; they put in an appearance at 
intervals on the Atlantic borders between South 
Carolina and New Jersey ; aiid we meet with them 
again on the Pacific border and in the coa&t-iange. 
Stiata of the same age occur also in the far west of 
Eritisli America, at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and in Greenland. In India the system i.s 
marked in the Deccan hy a massive series of hasalt- 
rock.s, 4000 to 6000 feet thick, and covering an 
area of 200,000 sq. m. In Australia and New 
Zealand there is a considerable development of 
cretaceous rocks, such as the ‘ desert sandstones ’ 
of Queensland, and a small coal-hearing group of 
beds. In New Zealand the sy.stem likewise contains 
coals, some of which are lignites, while others are 
bituminous coals of fair (piality. The following is 
the succession of cretaceous strata in England : 


Upper Cretaceoue— 

Upper Clialk 000 feet. 

Middle Chiillc .... . 200 

Lower Chalk .nid Chalk Marl 150 

CliloiitiG Mail and Upper Greens.'ind. 250 

Gaulfc 200 

Lower Crobioeoug— 

Lowei Gieensand 550 

tVcalilcTi Seues Is50 


The 'VYealden Beds consist largely of clay and 
sand, and are almo.st entirely of fresl'i-water origin. 
In Yoikshire, however, the strata which occur on 
the .same horizon as the Wealdeu beds of the south 
are of marine origin, as seen in the Speeton clay 
near Bridlington. The Lou cr Greensand, consisting 
of sand, olay, &o., are marine. The Gault (q.v.), a 
tough blue olay, is likewise marine, amt so also aie 
the shallow-water sands of the Upper Greensand, 
and the thin layer of chalky marl called Cliloritic 
Marl (q.v.j, which is characterised hy the presence 
of glauconitic grains and phosphatio nodules. The 
most oliaracteristic rocks of the system, however, 
are the chalk beds. The basement of these beds 
is the argillaoeons chalk known as Chalk Marl. 
The lower chalk is a giayish- white clialk, while 
the_ middle chalk is a pure white chalk, oontainiug 
in. its upper portions layers of flint nodules. A 
hard layer of yellowish limestone called Chalk-rock 
lies at the top of this division. Tlie upper white 
chalk is a thick massive white chalk, containing 
numerous layers of nodules and occasional tabular 
sheets of flint. All these eh.alks are of marine 
origin. The following are the divisions adopted by 
continental geologists, and now largely used by 
geologists in Britain : 

Conilncuinl Crotnceon^. Equivalent Cngllali Stiatn. 

Daman (wanting-). 

Senonian Upper Chalk. 

Turonian Middle Chalk. 

r Lower Chalk and Chalk Sfarl. 

Cenomanian.. -/ Ohloritic Marl. 

lUpper Greensand. 

Albian Gault. 

UeoGomian i Grecnsanil. 

JNeooomiGii . -IWeaiaen. 

The cretaceous strata of Britain being almost 
exclusively of marine origin, it is not sui-piising 
that land-plants seldom occur, and that they aro 
met with chiefly in the fresh-water beds near the 
base of the system. They consist chiefly of ferns, 
cycads, and conifers — a flora resembling that of the 
preceding Jurassic period. The upper cretaceous 
rocks of Germany, however, have furnished many 
plant remains. Amongst those are the oldest 
known dicotyledons, such as extinct species of 
maple, oak, walnut, beach, laurel, magnolia, &c., 
also several proteaoeous plants. A similar admix- 
ture of forms occurs in the cretaceous strata of 
North America. Amongst animals the Protozoa 
played a very important part — the white chalks 


and eaithy limestones being veiy laigely conipo‘,cd 
of the iniimte shells of foraminrfera, such as Globi- 
gerina, Rotalia, and Textularia, which still swarm 
in the ooze of the Atlantic. Sponges, such as 
Ventriculites, Siphonia, I'cc., were very abundant, 
and sea-urchins also occurred in great numbers. 
Star-fishes and hiyozoans were faiily common, 
as weie also, among.st brachiopods, Terehratula 
and Hhynchonella, But the brachiopods as a 
class were feebly represented as compared with 
their abundance" in the earlier stages of the 
world’s history. Ordinary bivalves, however, were 
very nrimeroirs, such as Irroceramus, Hrppurite.s, 
Spondylus, Lirrra, Pecten, Ac. In the Danian 
beds carnivorous gasteronods begin to abound, 
and tiiey include a nunuier of existing gener.i. 
Cephalopods are not only the most abundant, 
hut also the most characteristic fossils of the 
cretaceous rocks. Amongst them are a great 
variety of iVnrmonites, and marry forms of Beleru- 
nitidff. Amongst the fishes were ganoids, and 
various lands of the shark tribe, together with the 
earliest representatives of the Teleostei — ^which 
include nrost living genera of fishes. The water.s of 
the period seem also to have swarmed with reptiles, 
such as Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosanru.s. Winged 
reptiles were also present, such as Pterodactylus. 
Amongst tlino.saurs were Cetrosaurus, Megalo- 
saurnis, and Ignanodon. Another remarkable 
reptile was the serpent-like Mosasarrms. Besides 
these, there were lizards, chelonians, aird croco- 
diles. The Arrrerioan cretaceous system is likewhe 
characterised hy tire presence of huge dinosaurs 
and otlier reptiles— some of tlreirr being European 
types, while others are peculiar. One of the most 
remarkable features of the American rocks, how- 
ever, is the occurrence in them of the toothed 
birds— Ichthyonris and Hesperornis. (Separate 
articles deal with most of these various forars.) 

No break separates the Jurassic from the creta- 
ceous system — there is a gradual passage from the 
upper beds of the former into the lowerlreds of the 
latter. At the beginning of cretaceous times most 
of tire British and Irish area existed as dry land. 
Over the south-east of England lay the estuary of a 
lar-ge river, flowing probably from the north. The 
Weaklen beds ai-e the delta-deposits of that river ; 
the Eirglibh and French beds of this division cover- 
ing an area of 20,000 sg. nr. The sea into which 
that river flowed occupred a considerable area in 
the north of France, spread over the Low Countries 
into Hanover, filled the basin of the North Sea, 
and overflowed a portion of eastern England. 
Weaklen beds occur in north-west Germany, and 
indicate the delta of a river, like that of the British 
area, flowing from the north. While land-condi- 
tions predominated in northern and middle Eiu'ope, 
an open sea covered vast areas in southern Europe. 
Gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom took place 
during the deposition of the Wealden series, and 
eveirtually the great deltas became submerged, and 
a wide sea covered most of what are now the low 
groimds of the British area, and passirrg eastwards, 
submerged vast regions of middle Eirrope up to the 
slopes of the Uralhloimtains. The depression was 
greatest in the western areas, where tri the deep 
clear waters there gradually accumulated the cal- 
careous matter which subsequently formed our 
white chalk. There is no deposit forming at 
present which is quite analogous to white chalk. 
The calcareous oozes of existing seas which ino.st 
resemble it are of abyssal origm, hut the sea in 
which the chalk accumulated probably did not 
exceed 1000 or 2000 feet in depth. The extreme 
purity of the chalk, consisting as that rock does of 
95 per cent, and more of carbonate of lime, is diffi- 
cult to account for on the supposition that the sea 
in which it formed was comparatively shallow. 
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Tlie hea of ^^’eh>tu^■n Eiifopa may have been dotted 
with small islamls — from none of which large 
rivers descended ; and possibly the formation of the 
clialk was not so slon' a process as many' geologists 
suppose. Profe.s.sor Prestwicli even suggests that 
it may to some extent he of the nature of _ a 
oliemical precipitate thrown down under special 
and peculiar ooudifcioiis prevailing at the_ time. 
However that may he, the shells of foraminifeva 
and other organic remains certainly enter very 
largely into its ooiuposition. In the Meditenunean 
hasin, a deep open .sea would seem to have persisted 
all through the eretaceou.s period. It was in this 
sea that the massive hippurite limestone was 
formed. Open water appears at this time to have 
extended through the Mediterranean area into 
Asia, covering there also vast tracts of what is 
now dry land, and communicating with the Indian 
Ocean. The conditions of climate seem to have 
been remarkably uniform over vast regions of the 
earth’s .surface. Perns, eycads, and eonifere nour- 
ished in the lands within the Arctic Giicle, and the 
waters of the same rogion iverc tenanted by cuttlc- 
lish, ammonites, and huge reptiles. 

Crete (Ital. Candia, Turk. Kirit, (!r. Kretii), 
a Tnrkisli island in the Mediterranean, is the most 
.southerly portion of Europe. It is 60 miles H. of 
Capo Maloa in Greece, 110 SVV. of Cajio Krio in 
Asia Minor, 100 SSW. of Itliodos, and .300 W. of 
Cyprus. Its length is IBO miles ; its breadth 
vario,s from 30 to as little a.s 7 milo.s ; and its area 
is .3320 sq. in., or twice the size of Hampshire. 
The olimato, interior only to that of Rhodes, _i.s 
excellent, and has always heon celebrated for its 
aalulnity. The air is pure, fresh, and bracing ; 
the rainfall alwut 27 inohe-s. In July, August, ami 
Soptemher it is hot in the plains, Imt the sea- 
hreezoa temper the lioat, esiieoially at niglit, and 
during the rest of the year the climate i.s dmightful. 

Crete is for the moat part mountainous, eapo- 
oially in the west, where tlio Wluto Mountains 
form tlie moat iinpoi'taut range. In tlvo centre 
Mount Ida, now eallod Upsiloriti, tho loftiest in 
Crete, rises to a height of 80.7.') foot. Tlie oast 
is less mountainous, and ovorywliorc nuinerons 
small valleys are exceedingly fertile. Tiie vivci-s 
are unimportant, being almost invariably dry in 
summer, and in winter and spring rushing down 
to the sea as torronl.s. The country is, however, 
fairly well watered, even in tho dry season, as 
springs abound all over tlm island. 

The const-line, deeply indented on the nortli, 
includes some good harbour, s ; >Suda Bay, on the 
north, is one of tho lineat anchorages in tlio 
Mediterranean, and now well known by name as 
the resort of the British ileot at interesting political 
cri.ses ; and on the south is tho small hnt well- 
sheltered Kaloi Limenes, or the Fair Ilavciw, by 
which name it is spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 8. lii 
the immediate neighbourhood of Crete are throe 
Islands ; Clauda, the modern tlai'do, olT the soutli- 
west coast, with an area of about Ifi sq. m., also 
spoken of in Act.s, xxvii. 16, was in tho middle 
ages the see of a bishop. At the present day it is 
remarkable for its lighthouso, whose brilliant 
revolving light— Hash every raiuuto— is visible at 
a distance of 2,') miles. Dia, eight miles north of 
Candia, and Grahusa, at the oxtvemo north-west, 
wore both fortified by tho Venetians as stroiigliolils 
in their wars witli the Turks. 

Wheat and fruit are the most important pro- 
duets. Oranges and lemons particularly llounsh. 
Tho grapes are good, hut tho wine, though 
abundant and cheap, is of very inferior ipiality. 
Tn tho middle ages the wine made at Maleveisi, . 
near Canea, was oelohrated under the well-known 
name of Malmsey (Pr. Malvoisie). The forests, ! 
as usual in the Levant, have almost entirely dis- ' 


appeared. But on the hills the cypie.ss ttourislies 
and in the plain country tho olive is the most 
important tree. Olie.sLmit.s, valonia oak, and 
carohs also grow in certain localities. The prin. 
cipal exports .are olive-oil, soap, c.arohs, wool 
cheese, valonia acorns, .and fruits. Sheep are 
largely bred, and the wool is expnited, hut is not 
of line quality. Sponges are found in]on the co.ast 
There are few wild .anim.als, the most inipuitant 
being the Cretan ibex ; there are no serpents of anv 
kind, and there is a paucity of game, whetlter of fnV 
or of feather. 

The population, in 1881 mimheiing 279,000 
chietly of Greek descent, consists of 204, AGO c'hiis’- 
ti.ans and 7‘1,.3()0 Mohammedans, allhongli these 
latter arc rarely Turks, Imfc native Mussulmans, 
speaking Greek and not Turkish as their inother- 
tongiio. Thcie arc also 700 .lews and only 250 
Roman Catholies. The Cretans are a turlmlent 
i-aee, of proved and proi'crhial mendacity, hold, 
independent, and hard to govern. Their’ sulijec- 
tioii to tho Ottoman Porto is moie nominal than 
leal. Tlicy are piactically independent, they p.ay 
no taxes to Bfcamhoul, ami the viceroy who le- 
piesents tho dominion of the Porte in the islniul Is 
invariably a native or ‘ Greek ’ Chiistiau. 

Crete had ouco, aocordiiig (o Homer, ‘a Imndied 
eilio.s.’ 'J'here are now hut throe towns of any ini- 
portaiico : Mogala Kastron or Candia, poii. 14,000 ; 
Rhithymnos or llothuo, 8000; and Canea or 
Khania, the residence of the governor and of the 
foreign consuls, about 23,000, 

History. — Tho early Cretans were seafaring 
Greeks, rivals of the Phumicians. The island was 
the favourite resort of colonists from every part of 
Greece {Odyssey, xix. 175), and was colcl'irated at 
once for its climate, its laws, and its great law- 
giver, judge, and king, Minos. Cvclc was subdued 
by the Romans in 67 u.o. under Q. Motelln.s, called 
in conseiiucnce Crotiens. It was occupied in sue- 
cession by the Saraoens and tho Grimk emporois, 
witli varying fortune, until in 120.5 it passed under 
tho dominion of Vonico, in whoso hands it con- 
tinned for over 450 years, till it was conquered 
by tho Ottoman Turks in UiliO, In 1821 the Greek 
iiisurroclion was heralded by an outhreak in Crete. 
Prom 18,30 to 1840 Crete wa.s administered by the 
Viceroy of Egypt by order of ‘ tho Powers.’ There 
wore rovolUs against tlio Turks in 1851) and 1800, 
and a groat inensuiu of freedom and iudopendonoe 
was granted to tho Cretans in 1808, wliicli was 
conlirmed by the Treaty of Berlin. Woe Spi'atfc’s 
Travel and Ilasearr/ics in Crete (1865), and C. 
Edwavdus’ Letters from Crete (1887). 

€rctiillisiu, from Pr. erttin, ‘an idiot of tho 
Alps,’ and this again prohahly from rhrtdicn, ‘a 
Christian,’ one wlio, from his stale of fatuity, could 
not sin, and was viewed with some degree of religi- 
ous respect (cf. the frequent nso of ‘ iimoeont ’ ). The 
name cretinism i.s now applied to idiocy or defect- 
ive inonlal developmoiit of a particular typo, asso- 
ciated with bodily dofonnity or arrested growth, 
Grotiiiism occurs occasionally in most parts of thq. 
world, hut partioularly in connootion witli cnhirge- 
iiioiit of the Thyroid Gland (q.v.) or Goitre (q.v.), 
in the lower Alpine valleys, not only of_ Swit/.p 
laud and Italy, miL of the Pyrenees, Syria, India, 
and China. In Eimqio it i,s rarely mot with at a 
higher elevation than .3000 feet, and haunts ohielly 
the valleys surrounded by high and stoop walls of 
rock, wli'ioh oxeludo the light, and limit the free 
circulation of nii'. In some such localities U is 
extremely prevalent. _ Cretins arc always pitiable 
mid frequently ropnlaivo objects ; they are gener- 
ally dirty, shainoloss, and obscene; their appetite is 
conimomy voracious ; tho mouth i.s large and open, 
the tongue often protruded, tho ayes small, the 
nose Hat and broad, the skull llattoned above and 
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expanded at the bides, the forehead retreating, the 
complexion cadaveroirs ; in addition to which, the 
^OloIe body is dwarfish, the skin thick and coaise, 
the hands and feet lar^, the limbs often rickety, 
tbe belly protuberant. Recent inve.stigations bare 
■shown that the connection between cietiiiism anil 
goitre ib an extremely close one. The disease 
called My.xcedeina ( q. v. ) closely resembles cretinism, 
except that it conies on during adult life ; and it 
has been pioved to be always a-ssociated with 
dentructivo change of the thyroid gland. A similar 
condition has also been found to follow the removal 
of the thyroid gland by surgical opeiation in a 
large proportion of cases. It is, therefore, probable 
that loss of the function of tbe thyroid gland is the 
essential factor in tbe production of cretinism, 
while goitre consist.s in its enlargement. It i.s as 
yet qnite uncertain, liow’ever, why the inhabit- 
ants of particular districts are so liable to disease 
of this organ. Many attempts have been made to 
improve tlie condilion of tbe cretin in cbildliond, 
by removing him from tbe locality of his biitb, 
and by careful training ; tbe institution founded 
by Dr Guggenbubl on the Abeiidberg, near Inter- 
laken in Switzerland, having been the prototype 
of many others on the Continent, and of some 
in England and Scotland, for the education of 
idiots. 

Cl'ctoime; originally a wdiite cloth of Fieneh 
manufacture, is a name now applied to a printed 
cotton fahrio used for cui tains or for covering furni- 
ture, which was introduced about 1800. Chintz 
((pv.), so nuioh employed for the same purpose in 
fonner years, is a comparatively thin printed cloth 
usuallji highly glazed. Cietoniie, on the other 
hand, is generally thick and strong for a cotton 
fahrio, and with a twilled, crape, ha.sket, wave, or 
other figure produced on the loom. When a 
pattern is printed on this uneven surface (it is 
sumeLime.s plain), it lias a rioli, soft appeaiance. 
A cretonne is rarely calendered or glazed. The 
thick weft threads of inferior qualities are com- 
monly formed of waste ootton, and the patterns 
upon those, though often bright and showy, aie os 
a rule printed in more or less fugitive coloure. 
Some oretonne.s are now printed on both sides with 
different patterns. 

Cl'CllSe, a river and a department in the centre 
of Fiance. The river rises near Feniers, on the 
northern slope of Mont Odouze, and flows 146 miles 
nortli-w'estwavd till it falls into the Vienne, a 
tributary of the Loire, 12 miles N, of Cliatelleiault. 
— The depaitment, witli an aiea of 2150 sq. m., 
had a population of (1872) 274,003; ( 1880 ) 284,942. 
Low mountains and chains of hills, 2000 to 3000 
feet high, occupy tlie greater part of the land. 
The climate is moist and variable, and the .soil 
thill and light, interspersed with stretches of heath 
and pasture in the soutliern hilly district, but 
better in tbe lowlands of the north-east. The 
rearing of cattle forms the chief indn.stiy, and 
large quantities of chestnuts and fruit are grown. 
Coal is mined at Ahnn. The people of Creuse, 
who use a rude patois, annually migrate in large 
numhors to find work in various parts of France. 
Creuse is divided into the arrondissements of 
Aubusson, Bourganeuf, Boussac, and Ciuiret, witli 
Guerot for its capital. 

Creiisot, Le, a toivn in the French department 
of Saone-et-Loire, 14 miles SSE. of Autun, and 236 
SSE. of Paris, Situated in the midst of a district 
rich in coal and iron, it owes its importance to the 
establishment here in 1837 of the great ironworks of 
Schneider & Co., which rank amongst the largest 
in the world. They occupy^ 770 acres, and turn out 
jiearly 190,000 tons of pig-iron, besides steel raUa, 
iron rails, and locomotives. Pop. (1846 ) 4012; 
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(1886) 17,703. See Vadot, Zc Creiisot, son Hisioire, 
son Industrie (1875). 

Creuzer, Friedrich, a leained German philo- 
logist, was born at Marburg, M.arcb 10, 1771, and 
studied there and .at Jena. In 1802 lie was called 
to a eliair at Marbuig, and in 1804 to that of Philo- 
log\' .and Ancient Histoi’y at Heidelberg, which 
he filled till bis retirement in 184,5. Here be died, 
loth February 18.58. Crenzer'.s iii>t and greatest 
work -was his pervei.sely ingenious and le.arned 
SymhoUL und Mijthnlof/ie dor altcn Volkcr, besomkrs 
der Gricchen (4 vols. Leip. 1810-12). His symboli- 
cal explanation of ancient mythologies was assailed 
by Hermann, Voss, Lobeck,\and Pott. His next 
work in importance was a complete edition of the 
works of Plotinus (3 vols. O.xfoul, 1835). With 
O. H. Moser, Creiizer edited several of the philo- 
sophical ivorks of Cicero. Most of bis writings 
are collected in the series of Deutsche Schriften 
(1837-54), wliiob contains also bis autobiography, 
under the title A m dem Lebm dues edfen Frnfessnrs, 
sub.seqnently divided and arranged into Deutsche 
Lehr- uml Wanderjahre and Furedipomenu. In 
1854 appeared bis Opuscula Seicctu. 

Crevasse. See Glacier, 

Creveceeiir (Fi., ‘heart-breaker’), a once 
famous Dutch fort in the province of North 
Brabant, at the confluence of the Meuse anil the 
Dieze, 4 mile.s NNW. of Bois-le-Duo, It figures in 
history from 1587 to 1794. 

Crcvillcnt<5, a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. 
of Alicante. Poi). 8683. 

Crew, of a ship, is a collective name for all the 
persona employed therein, bat usually limited to 
dasigiiate petfcy-offieers and seamen only. In 
men-of-w.ar, the entire crew are divided into five 
gi'oups : ( 1 ) Commissioned and 'waiiant offioeis ; (2) 
chief petty-oflicei-s i (3) finst-olass petty-offloers ; 
(4) second-class petty-offioers ; (5) able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, non-combatants, and hoys. In 
the loyal navy there are upwards of 180 different 
ranks, grades, or offices among the crew, excluding 
officers and marines. 

In the case of a merchant-ship about to proceed 
on a foreign-going voyage from a Britisli port, the 
crew sign the agreement between the shipowner 
and themselves (usnally called 'tlie articles’) in 
the Mercantile Marine Office in the presence of the 
ollicei-s of the Board of Trade ; and on returning to 
the United Kingdom, the master must lodge the 
articles at the Mercantile Marine Office within 
forty-eight hours of his arrival, and the crew are 
dischai-ged there. Seamen leaving the vessel 
abroad must be disobarged before the British 
consul, and new engagements abroad ninst be 
made befoie the same official. In the case of vessels 
in the coasting trade, the crew sign articles on 
board the vessel, but tbe agreements are handed 
over to tbe Mercantile Marine Offices every June 
and December. Vessels under 80 tons band over 
their crew-lists only, in tbe same manner. There 
is no statutory scale for manning British ships, 
but the Passengers Act requires that a ship cany- 
ing emigrants .‘Jiall be manned with an ‘ efficient ' 
crew to the satisfaction of the emigration officer 
clearing her. Owing to iiuprovements in masting 
and rigging, the use of better mechanical appliances, 
and the necessity for economical working, mer- 
chant-ships’ crew.s are now smaller than in fonner 
years, except in the best class of passenger vessels. 

Crewe, a town of Cheshire, with a great railway 
junction and the huge works of the London and 
North-Western Railway, to which it owes its 
present importance. It is 158 miles NW. of 
London, 43 SE. of Liveipool, 31 SSW. of Man- 
chester, and 53 NW. of Birnfingliam. About 1840 
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there were only two or three hoiibes where Crewe 
now stanils ; but since then its population has 
grown to 4491 in 1851, 8169 in 1801, 17,810 in 1871, 
and 24,385 in 1881— cliiolly employed in tlie railway 
stations, and in the world-famous locomotive and 
carriage works, which were conmienoed in 1843, 
Naturally, Crewe is not an attractive place, though 
tlie Lonclon ami North-Western Company have 
erected a good many handsome huildiiigs, done 
niucli in the way of sanitation, and in 1887-88 
presented the town witli a heantifnlly laid-out park 
of 40 acres. Crewe was inoorporaled in 1877. Lord 
Crewe’s .seat, Crewe Hall, by Inigo Jones, was 
destroyed hy iire in ISGB, hut lias been since 
rebuilt. 

Crewel-work is a kind of embroideiy in fine 
worsted or silk. See EMDltoiDEUY. 

Crewkerne, a market-town of Somersetshire, 
in the fertile valley of the P.arret, 1.5 miles SE. of 
Taunton. It has a cruciform Perpendicular church, 
with a splendid west front; a graramai'-school 
(1499), occupying commodious new buildings; a 
railway station (1860); and mamifactm'e.s of sail- 
cloth, girth-wol), hair-seating, &c. Pop. (1851) 
3303; (1881) 3,1.67. See Pullman's Book of the 
Axe (4th ed. 1875). 

Cribkage, a game at cards, probably of English 
origin. It (loos not appear in foreign treatises on 
games, and in t\\& Acadauuj of IHau trans- 

lated from the French, crihljago is called an EnglisIi 
game. Cribhage is played wutli a pack of fifty-two 
cards ; the scores accrue iu eonauguence of certain 
cumbinationa in play, hand, and crib (for an 
aooount of wliioh see any treatise on the g^ine). 
The scores are marked ou a crililiage hoard pierced 
with holes. Cribhage was formerly called noddy. 
It is mentioned under that name in an o[iigram hy 
Sir John Harrington (1615). Naros {Cflossary) 
bays noddy was not played with a board ; but Gayton 
[Bestivous Notes upon Don Quixnt, 16.54) speaks of 
noddy -hoards. The earliest description of the game 
is in The CompUat ffaniesier (iB74:). Under ovilihago 
it is stated that the game w-as sixty- one, ‘setup 
w'ith counters ; ’ and tliat knavo-iioddy is one in 
hand and two to the dealer— i.e, if turned up. Tu 
1791 Anthony Pascpiin (pseudonym) published a 
treatise on the game of crilih.age ; and iu 1800 
cribhage w'as added to revised editions of Hoyle’s 
Games. The most coniiireliensivo work on tlie 
game is Walker’, s Grihbaije Player's Handbook, 
long out of print, but repuhli-shud iu gi'eat part 
iu ilohn’s Handbook of Ganias. 

Crib-biting is n had habit and an unsoumbiess 
met with especially in the lighter breeds of horses, 
and those spending a considerable amount of leisure 
in the stahle. Tlie act consists in the animal 
seizing with hi_s teeth the manger, rack, or any 
other sucli object, and taking in at tlie same 
time a deep insphation, technically called wind- 
sucking. Crib-biting springs often from idle 
play, may bo first indulged in during grooming, 
espeeially if the operation is conducted in the 
stall, and the animal he needlessly teased or 
tickled; is occasionally learaed, apjwrcntly, hy 
imitation from a neighbour ; and in the first 
instance is frequently a symptom of some form of 
indigestion. Its indulgence may be suspected 
where the outer margins of the front teetli arc 
worn and rugged, and will soon he proved by turn- 
ing the animal loose where ho can find suitable 
objects to lay hold of. It usually interferes with 
thriving and condition, and leads to attacks of 
indigestion. It can he prevented only hy the u,se 
of a muzzle or throat-strap ; but in those newly- 
aequired cases resulting from gastric devangeraont, 
means must further be taken to remove the acidity 
«w ether such disorder. 


€ric]itoil, James, suraaiued the ‘Admirable' 
son of Ilobert Crichton of Eliock, Diiiiifriessliiie 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, was born on 19tli Aimist 
1500. He was educated at St Salvator’s Collet^ 
St Andrews, where George Buolianan was fiis 
tutor, and wliere he graduated IM.A. in 1575. fji 
1577 Crichton left Scotland. He W'as for two yearn 
in Franco, u’here lie seems to have served in the 
French army. There is no trnstwortliy evidence 
that he distinguished himself as a disputant at the 
university of Haris. In July 1579 he was at 
Genoa, and addre.ssed the senate in a Latin oration 
which was prirituil,^ Next year he reaclied Venice,' 
and printed a Latin poem addres.sed to tlie scholar 
Aldus Manutius, grandson of the founder of the 
Aldine press. Aldus took tlie youth under his 
patronage, and issued a printed liandhill announc- 
ing- a great scholastic disputation in which Crichton 
was to take part. Tlie young Scotchman was there 
de.scrLlied as a skilled athlete, scholar, poet, linguist, 
with iiiiparalloled powers of memory. In I58i 
(.according to Aldus) Crichton went to Padua and 
overcame all the scholars there in public disputa- 
tioM.s. At the end of 1583 Ahlu.s issued an edition 
of Cicero ’,s De Uriirersitate, dedicated to Crichton’s 
meinoi-y, ami asserted there that his versatile 
protegd died on 3d Noveiiiber 1583. No details 
are given, and although Aldus’s date has been 
widely adopted, it is clearly an error. Iu 1584 
Crichton vi.sited Milan. There late in that year 
he nnhlisheil an elegy ou the death of the 
arcluiisliop, Cardinal liorroiiioo, and two gratiila- 
tory odes — one addressed to the cavdiual’g suc- 
cessor, Gasper Visconti, and the other to Cliarlea 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, ou his marriage. Early 
next year (March 1585) he issued a collection 
of scattered Imtiii poems dedicated to the cliief- 
iiingi,stmto of Milan. This is the latest date at 
which he is known to have been alive. In 1691 
Crichton’s younger hrotlier Ilobert had heooiua 
owner of his fntlior’s property iu Scotland. Hence 
Crichton died between 1685 and 1591. In 1001 one 
Thomas Wright, in Passions of the Mind, related 
that when iu Italy he licaa-cl that a young (un- 
named) Scotchman, ‘of most rare and singular 
parts,’ was attacked by an ( uuspccilied) Italian 
prince in disguise ; that tlie prince, running some 
risk from the Scotchman’s sword, aiinoimcod hia 
namc j that the Sootcliman, wlio was previously 
acmminted rvitli the prince, liaudod him liis sworil, 
aiul the prince therouiion basely ran his ojiponent 
tlirough tlie hodje .Jolm Jolinston, in Heroes Sc.oti 
{ 1603 ), states that Gricliton was killed at Mantua 
liy n son of the duke in a nocturnal brawl, and 
that he was buried at Mantua. Cricliton’s early 
17th-ceutury biograidicrB combine WrightV and 
Johnston’s stories, adding such doubtful details as 
tliat Crichton ivas tutor to his assailant, the Duke 
of Mantua’s son, on the rocoiiiiiioudation of Pope 
Clement VIII, Wright and Johnston were prac- 
tically conteniporarios of Crichton, and the outline 
of their story is douiitloss true. But the fatal 
encounter at Mantua iimst he dated at least two 
yeara later than the date of Crichton’s deatll 

3 lied hy Aldus. John Johnston in 1603 first 
the epithet ‘ admirable ’ iu dcscriliiiig Crichton 
('ownibtis in studiis admirahllis’), and it was again 
employed in David Leitcli’.s Philosophia illuery- 
vutns(VyA7). But Crichton chiefly OAves his popu- 
lar reputation, as ivoll as his dosignation of ‘the 
Admirable,’ to Sir Thomas Urmiliarb of Cromarty, 
who AVTote an extravagantly rautastio account of 
t'he acluilastic and athletic proAvess which he dis- 
played at Paris and Mantua in his Discovery of a 
most exquisite Jewel (1652). Tlioro is little that is 
historical in Urquhart’s fables, although they have 
been largely accepted hylator biogra]i)ierH, including 
P. F. Tytlor, the first edition of Avhoso biography of 
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Orielitoii appeared in 1819, and the second in 182j 
Aldus’s testimony to Cricliton’s versatility is alone 
worthy of serious consideration. Aldus was in the 
habit of praising extravagantly promising youn-r 
•strangers at the Italian universities, and a-scrihes 
to a Polish contemporary of Crichton, Stanislaus 
•\iegoseuski, almost the identical accomplishments 
with which he credits Crichton. That Crichton’s 
pwer of memory was e.xtraordiuaiy, is, however, 
independently corroborated by a physician of 'Trevi&o 
near Venice, named Bartolomeo Burchelati, in liis 
Epitap!uorum Dialogi Septem ( 1583 ). And there is 
no reason to doubt his linguistic facility or bis 
skill as a fencer. .But the numerous Latin verses 
and pro.se essays which Crichton printed indicate 
no special capaiuty. Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
a novel on Crichton’s apocryphal career in 1837. 
hor a critical and bibliographical acconiit, see 
articles in Didionary of National Bioymphy, and 
in Gentleman’s Magazine for hlai'ch 1S8S (both hy 
Sidney _L. Lee). A genealogical paper by Joliii 
Stuart in Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland ii. 103-18, is also useful. Unique 

copies of most of Crichton’s piiblieationa are in the 
Orenville Library of the British IMuseum. 

Cricket. Like that of mo.st "ames played with 
a ball, the origin of cricket may be said to be lost 
in ob.sourity. Numerous researches have been 
made in tlie hope of fixing a ilatc, but no really 
^tisfactory conclusion baa been arriv-ed at, though 
it is tolerably certain that the game, in some 
shajie or form, existed at a very remote period of 
antiquity. Variou.s attempts liave been made to 
wove that the birthplace or cricket was outside tlie 
mints of Great Britain ; but the weight of evidence 
favours the popular view that to England alone the 
world is indebted for this manly and universally 
liked game,_ It is considered liiglily probable that 
the word cricket is a corruption of creag, a variation 
of an old Saxon word signifying a game played 
with a crooked bat ; if so, it would appear that 
cricket was known amongst us nearly 600 lears 
ago, as the word is found to have tieen in use 
during the reign of Edward I. (1300). This, how- 
ever, IS siimiorted only liy material of slender 
charaotei-, Strutt, one of our best authorities on 
ancient sport, adduce.s some evidence to show that 
‘club-ball,^ played in the 14tli century, may have 
licen the parent of cricket, hut both ‘cat-and-dog’ 
(mention of which occurs in the 16th centui’y) and 
‘.stool-ball’ (frequently refeiTed to in the 17th 
century) have a closer affinity. It is stated in 
HusselTs History of Guildford that cricket was 
played in that well-known Surrey town in tlie 
middle of the I6tli century, but for ‘fifty years sub- 
sequently no trace has been found; and indeed 
history tells us really little or nothing of the game 
that is not speculative until the opening of the 18tli 
century, from which period its growth may he 
readily followed, though scarcely anything of a 
ilelinite character is to he gleaned even at that 
time as to the mode of playing the game. While 
it was then generally admitted to be liealtliful, it 
was condemned on account of the amount of 
gambling'; associated with it. 

There is some evidence of a matoli having been 
layed between Kent and All England previonsly ; 
nt the earliest matches of winch copies of the 
scoies have been preserved were those of Kent 
V. All England, decided on the Artillery Ground, 
Finsbury, m 1746, and of Hambledon { a club started 
about 1760, and which held a somewhat similar 

S osition to that afterwards taken up by the 
larjdebone Club, inasmuch as the Hamnledonians 
played matches in different parts of England, and 
generally promoted the interests of the game) 
against Kent, which took place at Bishopsbourne 
Paddock, near Canterbury, August 10, 1772. 


Neai'ly two^ year.s after the latter match — viz. 
Febniary ‘25, 1774 — a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen met at the Star and Garter, in Pall ilall, 
London, and formally drew up a set of laws for the 
govei-niiient of the game, and the.se are believed to 
have been the liist written laws. They have from 
time to time undergone extensive alteration and 
addition. In tlio.se days the runs scored were 
recorded by means of notches made on the edge of 
astrip of wood ; the wickets were placed, as now, 23 
yai'ds apart, with a poppiiig-crease, 3 feet 10 inches 
(now 4 feet) in front of each; the stumps, two in 
number, were 22 iiielies long, and the bail 6 inches 
(a previous wicket having been 2 feet wide, with a 
hole dug _ out of the ground in the centre, and 
1 foot liigh) ; the ball weiglied from 5 to 0 
ounces. Towauls the end of the 18th century a 
third stump was added to the wicket, which then 
became 2 inches higher and 1 umh broader, and the 
only clnmge made since has lieen a further increaha 
both in height and width. There was at first no 
limit to the size of the bat, and the early in.stru- 
ments were curved at the end, so that little else 
than hitting could liave been attempted; but as 
the choi'aoter of the bowling cliangecl and became 
more destructive, alterations were made in the in- 
strument of defence, which even at the heginning 
of the 19th century was inelegant compared witli 
that now used. The later portion of the 18th 
centniy was lemarkable for the formation of the 
Maryleboiie Club, which took place in 1787 on the 
dissolution of the White Conduit Club, which had 
had an existence of several yooi-s, and had played 
matches in the fields from whicli the club took its 
name. The new club, destined to become the con- 
troller of cricket, located itself in Dorset Square, 
ill the parish of Maryleboiie, for about a quarter of 
a century; then went to North Bank, Regent's 
Park, but after a brief period had again to make 
a move, and finally in 1814 settled doivn in the 
iSt John’s Wood Road, its present quarters. 
‘Lord’s,’ as tlie home of the M.G.C. has always 
been known, is the best-appointed cricket ground 
in the kingdom. 

To John Nyreii (born in 1764) and Lambert (boin 
in 1779) we are indebted for the earliest printed 
iustriiction.s as to how to play the game ; but these 
cricketers of vast experience had many imitators, 
and the comparatively lai'ge amount of cricket 
literatm-e tliat sprung up at this period furthered 
the interests of tlie game in a marked degree. 
Rnund-arm bowling was introduced during the life- 
times of these two faniona oi'icketcr.s, and both 
yiewed_ it with di.sfavour, Lainhert declaring that 
if coutinued it would liave a degenerating effect. 
Two counties claimed to have introduced the new 
style, Kent averring that Wills was the discoverer, 
and Sussex that the honour rested with Broatj.- 
bridge. Wills iva,s perhaps the first to really put 
into practice the .stylo or bowling identical with 
that now so universally adopted, tlioiigh the 
deUvery then was not nearly so high as it sub- 
sequently became. Round-arm bowling was not ’ 
allowed to have an uninterrupted career. 'The 
delivery increased in height as the advantage of 
so doing was observed, and so suspiciously like 
throwing ivae some of tliis howling thought, that 
after it had been practised for eight or ten yeans 
the Marylebono Gluh discarded it altogether. It 
was revived, however, about 1825, and on the hard 
and uneven siiriaoes upon which cricket was then 
frequently played, it became so dangerous that 
reopiirse was had to leg-CTards and batting-gloves, 
articles which had had no inevions existence. 
During the second quarter of the 19tli oeutuiy the 
game made rapid strides, and grew in popularity 
with the middle and upper classes. The celebrated 
I Zingari, consisting entirely of gentlemen, was 
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formoil in 1845, and cricket began to be taken up 
by other countries in a slight degree. 

County cricket, too, which is at the present time 
the niain.stay of tlie game, was becoming general, 
tliungh the interest in many of tlie matches was 
discounted by some of the playeis being found in 
the ranks of two or tlireo counties in one season. 
Several of the ooimtie.s played matche.s eaily in 
the 19th century and even before ; hut properly 
organised county clubs did not e.vist for many years 
afterrvards, as "the following dates of formation 
show. Surrey, 1845; Sussex, 1857 (having been 
conducted by a committee from 1842) ; Kent, 1859 
(re-formed in 1879); Notts, 1859; Yorkshire, 186.8; 
Lancashiie, 1864 ; Middlesex, 1868 ; Gloucester- 
sliira and Derhyaliire, 1870. In June 1873 rules 
were pas.sed respecting the qualilication of county 
players, and since then county cricket lia.s left 
little room for the elevens wliich were wont to 
perambulate the eountry under tlie re.spective titles 
of All England, United All England, and later .still 
the United Hoiith. Even tlie matches between 
tlie Gentlemen and Players, and North v. South, 
which at one time were the moat attractive of the 
season, have in a measure had to take a aeconclaiy 
position, for the increased demMid.s of the counties 
liavG made it aliuust impossible for such coiiteats to 
he of a thoroughly ropreseutafcive character. Inter- 
national cricket dates hack as far as 1859, when 
George Parr took a team out to America. Tins 
wa.s followed two years later by the visit of a team 
to Australia under tha captaincy of H. U. Stephen- 
son, and up to 1876 three teams had visited 
America, and four Australia, while in 1868 England 
welcomed a party of aborigines. Then 1878 was 
signalised by the arrival in England of Conway’s 
Australian eleven, the first of its kind, hut destined 
to ho followed by many others. Frequent visits 
between Australiau and English criekoters have 
since then been paid, and on the whole the game 
has benefited thcrohy, thougli some of tlie ventures 
have been of a purely coiiimercial cliaraotcr. 

So imioli for its history and tlio variety of opinions 
hold by its historians, As to the merits of the 
game as now played hut one opinion exists. By 
general assent cricket stands pre-eminent amongst 
the many outdoor pastimes pursued during the 
summer months. Ail olasaos play it, and at im- 
portant niatolies the company ot lookers-on includes 
repi esentatives of all grades of society. The keenest 
interest, too, is shown in coiuiootion with the lead- 
ing fixtures of the season, and the re, suits of many 
matches are telegraphed to all p.art.s of Lho world. 
One of the great reasons of the reinavkahlo popu- 
larity of this game is its uncertainty. Cricket is 
not solely an affair of skill ; ohanoo is also a factor 
to a very large extent. Conditions of ground and 
weatlier exert such a remarkable inffuonoe on tlio 
game that in many cases a side wliicli apparently 
possessed little hope of succes.s has come out of a 
match victorious. A mistake in the field, an act of 
carelessiie.ss on the part of a batsman, may change 
the eharacter of the whole game, and indeed ‘never 
lo.sl till won ’ may with greater reason he aiiplted to 
cricket than any other pastime. Within the reach 
of almost every one, cricket is, as a most enthusi- 
astic lover of the game has put it, a liealtli-giving, 
glorious amusement, calculated to bring out all good 
ualitie.s, trying alike temper, patience, and oonrago. 
'o excel at cricket it is nece,ssary that the study of 
tlie game should he commenced at an early ago, 
n.s a great deal of patience and practice is requisite. 
At nearly all, if not all, of our public schools, a 
cricket ‘ conch ’ or tutor is engaged, and as many of 
the masters are capable and only too ivilling to give 
good advice, the youth of the middle and upper 
classes have splendid opportiinities of cultivating a 
good stylo, a most essential element towards success. 


Instruction from old oricketei's given at practice 
time is the best of all instriiotioii, and this sliould 
always he remembered by tlio.se less fortunately 
lilaced tlian jmhlic-.soliool hoys and university men, 
from ■whose ranks the he.st amateur talent is drawn! 
Ill speaking of practice. Dr W, G. Grace, tlie iiuist 
famous cricketer of this age, says, ‘that the 
more nearly the practice-game approaches to a 
match, and the more steady and painstaking the 
player is, the bettor. One of the host metliocis of 
practice I know of is for sixteen ]ieople to jilay 
amongst themselves ; eleven to go into the field, 
two to go to the wieket.s, two to tlio umpiring, and 
one .scoring. An afternooii’.s practice, to last for 
four hours, will thus give a quarter of an liour hi 
eacli po-sition to every jilayer, and each ]>layer will 
gain experience in eveiy department of the game, 
getting half an hoiir'.s hatting (fifteen luimitas at 
each wicket, no matter how often out), half an lioiir’s 
howling (fifteen mimiLes at each wicket), half an 
hour’s umpiring (fifteen iiiiimtes at each end), a 
(]uarter of an hour’s scoring, and two and a quarter 
hour’s fielding, being fifteen minutes at each place; 
overs of four halls being howled, and discipline 
kept up thoroughly as in a match. , . . The advan- 
tage of having eleven in the field when you are 
practising is lliat yon thereby best learn how to 
.pidge the runs, and there is nothing so important 
to a cricketer as to ho able to do this well.’ 

'The game of cricket can ho played either at 
single- wicket or double- wicket, but nuitclie.s at the 
former have hocomo very rare. For the latter, two 
wickets must he pitclied opposite and parallel to 
each other at a distance of 22 yards, each wicket to 
he 8 inehos in width, and to consist of throo stumps 
of equal and sufliciont size to prevent the ball 
rom passing tlirongdi, 27 inches out of the ground) 
witli two hails (4 inches in length, and when in 
position not to jiroject more than lialf an inch above 
tlie .stunijis) npoii the top. In a line with the 
wicket and extending three feet on either side of it, 
is tlio howling-crease, beyond the limits of which 
the howler mnsL not go. lie uses a hall measuring 
in circninferencc not less than 9 inches, nor more 
than 9,1: inches, and weighing not less than SJ 
ounces, nor more than Sj' onnees; and he howls 
either round-arm or underhand, and at what pace 
lie plea.ses. Four feet in front of the wicket and 
](ai'allcl with it is the popping-crease, which defines 
the batsman’s territory. Anywliere hohmd the 
popping-ereaso the batsman is in his own ground. 
The hat used nin.st not exceed 4;] inche.s in its 
widest part, and must not lie more than 38 inches 
in length. A match is played between two sides of 
eleven players each, unless otherwise agreed to ; 
each side ha.s two innings, taken alternately, unless 
the side wliicli goes in second score, s eighty runs 
(sixty in a one-day match) lo.ss tlian the opposing 
side, in which ca,se it follows its innings (i.e. 
has to play again). The choice of iiining.s is 
decided by tossing. Two in embers of one side go 
in to hat, and the rival eleven take np various 
po.sitioiis in the field, tlio hall being howled iij 
overe from each wicket alternately. The score is 
reckoned by nine, and a run is obtained each time 
tlie hatsmoii, after a hit, or at any time while the 
hall is in play, cross and make good their vroniul 
from end to end; also by means of a no-hall (the 
penalty for delivering the hall unfairly or from the 
wrong position), wide hall (a hall that in the 
oxiinion of the umpire is not within reach of the 
hatsinan), and in the event of the fieldsman stop- 
ping the hall otherwise than with any part of Ins- 
piei'son. The side which scores the greatest nuiuher 
of runs wins the match. TJie hatsmnii may he 
howled, caught, stumped, or run out ; he may he 
out leg before wicket, for obstructing tlio held, 
for hitting the hall twice (except for the pur- 
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nose of gniii-diii" his wicket), or for handling the 
liall while in play, miless requested to do so by the 
opposite side. It is the duty of the fieldsmen to 
save as iiiaiiy mns as possible, and to do this they 
should not only watch every hall that is howled, 
hut they should endeavour, it jrossible, to anticipate 
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where the hatauian intends to hit the ball. The 
positions of the tieldsuien vary with tlie horyling, 
hut for fdstt bonding may be given as wicket- 
keeper, point, cover-point, shoit-slip, long-slip, 
third man, long-field, nikl-on, ndd-otr, long-leg, 
bowler. The bowler as a nile takes slip at the 
end he howls from, for the simple reason that little 
running about is required of him. I'or point 
and cover-point great suiartnes.s is nece.saary, and 
both long -si ip aud long-log are places which are 
not easy to fill satisfactorily ; ^^dule the long-lields 
should be good at throwing, and able to judge a 
catch well. It is ueceasary to liave two umpir-es 
and a scorer, and each cricketer should he provided 
with a hag containing a hat or two, leg-guards, 
gloves, spiked-sole shoos or boots, and a flannel 
suit. The best hooks on the game are The CricJcct 
Field; The English Game of Cricket; Cricket: a 
popidur Handbook of the Game; and Cricket in 
the ‘ Badminton ’ series, by Steel, Andrew Lang, 
Lyltleton, Mitchell, and Grace (ISSS). 

° Cricket ( Gryllus], a familiar genus of insects in 
the order Orthojrtera, near loeastis, grasshoppers, 
&c. A substantial body, a thick liead, long feelers, 
a rasping organ on the wing-eovers of tire males, 
wings closely folded lengthwise, hut often along 
with the wing-covers degenerate, great power’s of 
leaping, and a retiring, more or less suhteiTanean 
habit of life, are some of the more important char- 
aoteristicB of the family (Gryllid®) of which the 
cricket is a type. The females are feitilised _hy 
means of peculiar spennatophores, and as in allied 
Orthoptera there is no marked metamorphosis in 
the life-history. In the genus Gryllus the head is 
blunt, the an'tcmitc are long and thin, the ivings 
are alway.s present, the hind-legs are very broad and 


strong, and the females have a stiaight protruding 
egg-laying organ.— The Field Cricket (G. cumpestvk) 
is vei’j' common throngliout Europe in fields and 
meadows (local in England), and is very well 
kno\i-n from the sound, by means of which the 
male captivates his mate. The body is eom])ressed, 
the lieatl is black and .sliining, tlio wing-covers are 
brown and yellow at the roots. As in other crickets, 
the noise of the males is made by rubbing the wing- 
coi'ers against one anotlior. The under side of one of 
tlie nerviires bears over a hundred shai’p transverse 
iidge.s or teetli. These insects hide in buirows in 
the ground, and sometimes do much damage to 
vegetables. The female lays numerous eggs in the 
burrow, and the larvjo remain as such through the 
winter. — The House Ciicket ((?. doiiiesticiis] has a 
lanker, yelhnvish-hrcwii body an inch long. A 
recent arrival ill tlie United (States, it is common 
throughout Eurniie in houses, is said to occur in 
the o]ien air in Madeira, and even in Britain occa- 
sionally wamleis out of doors in summer. It 
hides in nooks and crevices, and loves the neigh- 
boiivhood of the five, especially in winter. Its 
inevi-y note lia,s hecnnie associated with i(lea.s of 
domesticity (as in Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth). 



House Cricket [Gryllus domeslieus) : 

0 , full-gi'owu larva ; b, iiupa ; c, perfect insect. 

Without the heat of the fire, it becomes more 
or leas dormant in winter. It reniains quiet dur- 
ing the day, but hunts about actively at night 



Mole Cricket and eggs [GryUotalpa vulgaris), 

for omnihs and other scraps both animal and 
vegetable. For the sake of both food and warmth 
it often frequents bakehouses. The larvae ai’e 
;, and the pupre have only ludiiiieutaiy 


wings. The loudest noise made by a cricket is 
probably that of a Sicilian species (ff. megdo- 
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cephulvs), -wliicl) is said to make itself heard ‘at a 
distance of a mile.’ Clo.sely allied to the above 
"enns is Mynnecophila, a winndess cricket ■v.'ith 
extremely strong hind-legs. Only the females are 
known, and the.se live parasitically in ants' nests. 
The Mole Cricket ( GrylloUdpn ] belongs to the .same 
family, and i.s distingni.shed hy the eiiormons bur- 
rowing fore-legs, by tlie large size of the anterior 
ring of the thorax, and by the absence of an ovi- 
positor in tlic females. Tlie only European species 
( G. vulgaris) is a large and formidable insect, some- 
times attaining a length of two inehes. It is of a 
grayi&h-biorra colour, with a .silken sheen. It bur- 
rows like a mole in lields and meadows, ibnt is 
sometimes seen in flight in the evenings. Numerou-s 
egg.s, inclosed in a cocoon, are laid unclergionnd. 
The larvaj are long in becoming adult. The mole 
cricket often doe.s damage hy biting at the roots of 
vegetable crop.s. Like the lleld cnoket, however, 
it feeds very largely on ground insects and the like. 
A South American and West Indian species (G. 
diclcwtijla) damages the .sugar-canes. 

CricUladC, a tonm in Wiltshire, on the I.sis or 
Thanie.s, 7 milo.s NNAAk of Swindon. Enfranchised 
under Edward L, it returned two members to 
])arliament till its disfranchi.soment in 1885, the 
‘ borough ’ since 1782 having included forty -four 
parishes and parts of six others, with a pop. ( 1881 ) 
of 51,056. Pop. of town, 1600. 

Crieff, a town of Perthshire, on the Eiirn’s left 
hank, 26 niile.s NNE. of Stirling, and 18 W. of 
Perth hy two branch lines opened in 1856-66. It 
is situated in the midst of exquisite scenery, 
enjoys a pure dry climate, has a large hydropathic 
(1867), two old market-oi'ossea, some handsome 
new ohui'olie.s, and Moriaoii’.s Aeadeiny { 1859). Its 
fainoms cattle fair was transferred about 1770 to 
Ealkirkj the manufacture of woollens was intro- 
duced in 1812. Of many seats in the ncighbonr- 
liood, Drummond Castle (1491), Lord Willoughby 
do Ei's.shv’s, is famous for the Ijoanty of its ganlous. 
Pop. (1851)3824; (1881) 4460. 

Crillon, L 0 Tri,s dks B.vliies de Bhiiton pe, 
surnained ‘Lo Bravo,’ was horn at Mur.s in Pro- 
vence in 1541. Under Erancis of Jvorraine, Duke 
of Guise, then the model of military chivalry, 
ho was trained for war, and, still a lioy, coverwl 
him.self with glory at the .siege of Calais, and at 
tlie capture of Gn’ines. His heroism was rewarded 
with a number of clmroh benoflcc.s, wbicb he 
intrusted to the cave of learned clerks. IIo 
distinguished, hinwelf further at Dreux, Jarnac, 
and Monoontour. Wounded at Lupanto ( 1571 ), ho 
was yet sent to carry the nows of the victory lo 
the pope and the Erench king. His noble heart 
abhorred the treachery and horror.s of St BaiTho- 
lomow, but he took part in the siege of La llocUello 
in 1573. Eaithful to his king in Iris struggle with 
the Catholic League, after his death he gave hearty 
allogiaiieo lo Ilcmvy IV. When the peace witli 
Savoy was concluded, Crillon retired to Avignon, 
and, after the fashion of a trno Catholic warrior, 
ended his days ‘ in the exercise of piety and pen- 
ance,’ Decenrher 2, 1615. A somewhat nielodra- 
matio story is told how once wlion listening at 
church to an account of the orucilixion, the old 
hero, brandishing his suwd, oriod out ; ‘ Where 
wort thou, Crillon ? ’ 

CriUlC, in its legal, as opposed to its moral or 
ethical sense, is an act done in violation of those 
dutie.s for the breach of which the law has provided 
that the offender, in addition to repairing, if it be 
possible, the injury done to the individual, 'shall 
make satisfaction to the community. A private 
wrong, or civil injury, on the other hand, is an 
infrihgement on the rights of an individual merely, 
for which compensation to him is held to be suffi- 


cient. Legal criminality is not a permanent char 
acteristic of actions a.s snob, but one decided bt 
considerations of expediency. Without ebannin'o 
its absolute moral character, the same action imyj 
and very often is, criminal in one country or genera- 
tion, and no crime in another country or generation. 

It cannot, however, be supposed that tlie oriinin'. 
ality ov non-criminality of an action does not 
exercise an important reflex influence on the moral 
judgment of the community with respect to the 
jiartionlar action. Malice or evil intention ]’.s 
essential to the character of most crimes, for 
though there may be an immoral act wliioli it ia 
inexpedient to punish, it can rarely be expedient to 
punish what is not an imnioral act. But it is not 
necessary that the evil intention shall have had 
reference to tlie jrarty injured. If the offender 
acted in deliance of social duty, a crime has been 
committed, though not the particular crime in- 
tended. Eor example, it is murder if A kill B hy 
mistake for C, unless the killing of C would have 
been jnstiliahle, or excusable. But the absurd 
doctrine of versans in illicHo, according to which 
A sliooling at his neighhonr's jioiiltvy, and kill- 
ing bis neighbour, is guilty of murder, is now 
generally abandoned. The law can take no cog- 
nisance of a bare intention which has not ripened 
into any sort of act. Ilmv far Atteiiijit.s (q.v.) 
are punishiihlo is ahvays a question of difficulty. 
Tlie general rnlo .sceins to be that if sneh acts 
can be nneeuivocally councoted with the criminal 
intention, they are imiiishahle, tliougli not to 
tlie same extent as the eeuipleted crime— e.g. if 
the act is one of a serio.s which, if not interriiptod, 
would result in the coiiimiH.sion of the oriiiie, 
oven tiiongh the accused voluntarily desisted from 
further attempts. Pupils nudor seven years of 
age, and insane per.sons, as being incapable of 
design or intention, are regarded in the eye of the 
law as ineapahlo of crime,; an regards cliiklrea 
between seven and fonrteon it must Iso shown that 
they had capacity to knovv their act was wrong. In 
the case of jiciwins under sixteen, otlicrwiso known 
os juvenile oil'cmloi.s, magistrates have a large clk- 
cretiou to substitute for ordinary puniBlinient con- 
llnemcrit in a reloriiiatory school. T'he legal defini- 
tion of insanity is well settled in England and 
Scotlaud, hut is 1,otally inadequate from the inedico- 
usychologioal point of view. The law of vespoivsi- 
liility in drunkeniicss and delirium tremens also re- 
quires amendment. Ignorance of laiv is no defence 
— c.g. a foreigner, killing his opponent in a duel 
ill England, is guilty of murder. In some cases 
ignorance of fact ia important — e.g, where bigamy 
is charged against a woman ndio liad reason to 
believe lier linsband dead. The defence of coin- 
pidsitm, if completely ostahlishod in fact, is gener- 
ally sulKcicnt in law. The subjection of a servant 
to a master, or of a wife or child to a husband 
or iiareiit, will be no dofonco, but in the latter 
case foiv juries would convict, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstance, s. Magistrates acting hand 
Jtdc, and soldiers and polieomon acting under tbeir.. 
olKcera in the ordinary line of duty, are not liable 
to a criminal charge. " Extreme want ia no cKCUse 
in law', though it furnishes a ground for an appli- 
cation for mei'oj', as in cannihalism at .sea. 

In the technical language of the laiv of England, 
the term q^meeXxan a wider .signification than crhriD, 
the latter 'including only such of the former as are 
punisliablo by Indictment (q.v.). Crimes are dividoil 
into Mlisdemacmours (q.v.) and Felonies (q.v.), the 
latter being a liiglier .species ol offence than the 
former. The Criminal and Judicial Statis'tios give 
annual data as to the number of trials and con- 
victions, as to qiolice, prisons, and prisoner#, the 
number of the criminal ola-sses (29,226 in England 
and Wales in 1886), &c, Sec Ciuminal Law. 
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Crlnie'a (Tartar Kiym, anciently the Tauric 
Cliersonese), a peninsnla of South Russia, eonipris- 
ing five of the eight districts of the government of 
Taurida, hetii-een _ the Black Sea and Seaof Asiov, 
joined to the continent of Russia hy the Isthinns of 
Perekop, 18^ miles long hy 5^ miles hroad at its 
narrowest part (for a proposed canal across the 
isthmus, see Canal). The iieniiisula is about 200 
miles from east to west, hy 125 miles from north to 
south, with about 625 miles of coast-line, and an 
area of about 10,000 sq. m. In shape it is an 
irregular quadrilateral, projecting eastwards into 
the peninsula of Kertch, which tenninates at the 
Strait of Yonikale. Along the Siwaah or Putrid 
Sea on the north, and the Sea of Azov, the coasts 
are Hat and open._ To the west of the wide baj' of 
Kalfa or Theodosia the south coast becoinas rocky 
and elevated, and foims a succe.ssi<ra of capea 
and small gnlfa. Balaklava, and more especially 
Sebastopol, have line harbours. 

In the character of its surface, the north, and 
much the larger part of the Crimea, is onlj' a con- 
tinuation of the South Rus.sian steppe. The south- 
ern part, from Cape Cheinonese to the Strait of 
Yenikalo, only about one-fifth of the whole penin- 
sula, is highland, traver-sed hy a mountain-chain, 
the continuation of the Caucasus — a region geologi- 
cally, climatically, and hotanically distinct from the 
rest of Russia. Tlie limestone inoimtains from 
Cape Chensoneae to Baffa Bay show deep erosion, 
presenting the ruins of a vast talileland, sloping 
gently northwards into the steppe, but liangiug in 
abrupt precipices .southward.s. Clhatir Ragh or 
Tent Mount (anciently, Mons Trapezua or Table 
Mount), the highest summit, 64,50 feet, is a 
quadrilateral mass of over 8 srp m., elongated 
southwards, and is isolated on all .sides. In the 
hilly district about Kertch are thermal and naph- 
tha springs, and mud volcanoes. There are some 
fifty small rivers and rivulets, all fordable except 
after the melting of the snows mid heavy rains. 
There are about four hundred salt lakes, rich in 
.salt. The climate is healthy, and generally mild. 
But in winter the steppe is exposed to cold wind.s, 
frost, and snowstorms, while the south coast is 
sheltered and warm. The steppe, though not fer- 
tile, yet grazes innumerable herds of cattle, and 
yielcls porphyries and various coloured marbles. 
The northern mountain-slopes are laid out in pas- 
tures, thickets, orchards, and gardens watered from 
the rivers. In the uplands are still magnificent 
fore.sts of oak, beech, mm, ash, willow, &c. On the 
southera slopes grow sea-pine ; lower doivn is an 
Italian vegetation of laurel, pomegranate, Sg, 
arbutus, and vine. Here are famous healtli-resorts, 
with Livadia and other imperial residences. Good 
wine is largelj’’ produced, and some exported. 
Though the Crimea was once famous for its corn, 
it has suffered much from drought, and inucli 
good land is now uncultivated. The fauna is not 
rich. Of wild quadinueds are the hare, fox, and 
small rodents. -tUl the dome.stio animals of the 
•Russian steppe have been introduced, as also the 
two-lmmped camel. The Crimea has a highly 
prized oyster. The limestone mountains contain 
porplmy, dioritea, and greemstone. Good coal is 
mined; an extensive field was opened in 1888. 

The popmlation numbers about 260,000, of whom 
80,000 are Tartara, 130,000 Russiams, and 40,000 
Greeks, Jews, Bulgarian.^, Germans, &c. The 
capital is iSimferopol (q.v.), the old Tartar capital 
being Bakchiserai (q.v.). The Crimea is con- 
nected by r.ailway with Russia, the main line 
running from Alexiejevea to Sebastopol. In the 
Rlack Sea, between Europe and Asia, of fine 
climate and rich in products, the Crimea has from 
earliest times been a bone of contention for succes- 
sive nations, and the double or more manifold 


names of many places, Greek, Tartar, Turk, Rus- 
sian, record the dominations they have succes- 
sively undergone. For the early history of the 
Crimea, .see Bosporus. In the 13th century 
came the Tartars, the last of the Glrirei dynasty 
abdicating in favour of Russia, 1787- See J. B. 
Telfer, 2Vm Crimea and Transcaucasia { 1876 ). 

Crimean War. For close upon forty j'-eam 
Britain had been at peace with all the great power.s 
of Europe, but in 1853 a war-cloud arose on the 
eastern horizon. Ru.ssia bad long cast a covetous 
eye upon Oon.stantinople and tlie Sultan is posse.s- 
sions, and bad contrived in v,arioiis treaties to lay 
the foundation of a claim to something like a pro- 
tectorate over the Christians of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, amounting to three-fourth.s of tlie 
Sultan's subjects in Europe. As early as 1844 the 
Emperor Nicholas had proposed to divide with 
Britain the inheritance of the ‘sick man,’ so he 
called Turkey ; and in 1 853 he began to urge hi.s 
chaims in a form which Turkey could not accept 
without ceasing to remain an independent state. 
Tlie other great powers intervened as mediators, 
hut ill vain ; and meanwhile a Russian army took 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. After 
nearly a year of fniitles,s diplomacy, negotiations 
were broken oft', and Britain and France agieed to 
■support Tuikey hy armed intervention. War was 
inoclaimed against Russia on 2Sth March 1854, 

The war thu.s undertaken lasted two years. At 
first, England and France stootl alone in their suji- 
port of Turkey ; hut early in 1835 Sardinia boldly 
joined the alliance, and sent a contingent to the 
.seat of war. The other powers remained neutral 
tlirongliout the contest. The cliief scones of opera- 
tion were the Black Sea and the Baltic. In the 
sjiring of 1854 a powerful Britisli and French fleet 
apjieared in the Gulf of Finland ; but the Russian 
fleet declined the combat, and kept safe behind 
the granite fortre8Be.s of Clionstadt and Sveahorg, 
which, owing to shallow water and difficult naviga- 
tion, could not be attacked hy the large vessels 
composing the allied lleets. The only thing of im- 
portance effected, besides imprisoning the enemy’s 
navy and ruining Jiis commerce, was the destnic- 
tion of the fortress of Bomar.sund, and the capture 
of the Aland Islands, on which it was situated. 
The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a repeti- 
tion of the fiist. Sveahorg was honiharded and 
partially destroyed, but again the want of gun- 
boats confined tlie real sendees of the fleet to a 
strict blockade of the Russian coasts. 

In the Blank Sea the Russian fleet followed the 
same tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in 
the fortified harbour of Sebastopol, sinking vessels 
across the entrance to keep out the enemy. On 
land, tlie Tnrkisli forces, under Omar Pasha, had 
sustained during the winter of 1853-54 an heroic 
contest on the Danube against the Russian in- 
vaders. The French and British troops sent to the 
aid of the Sultan were landed at first in European 
Turkey, chiefly at Varna (April and May 1854). 
But the valiant defence of Silistria hy the Turks 
themselves rendered our advance in tliat direction 
unnecessary ; after using every effort for six weeks, 
the Russians had to retire baffled from before the 
place. The allies having snft'ered great loss from 
cholera at Varna, it was resolved to carry the war 
into the Crimea ; and on 14th Smilemher an army 
of 23,000 British under Lord Raglan, as many 
French under Maralial St Amaud, and 8000 Turks, 
landed on the west coast, 30 miles north of Sebas- 
topol. On the 20th they attacked and completely 
defeated a Russian army strongly posted on the 
steep heights above the river Alma ; then taking 
np position near Balaklava, to the south of Sebas- 
topol, they commenced the siege of that vast 
forti-ess. The Russians made repeated attempts, 
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Avitk ovei'wlielittiti<; masses of troops, to force the 
allied position, which let! to the sanguinary battles 
of Balaklava (2oth October) and lukerjuanu (Stli 
November). 

Balaldav.a was mainly a cavalry action, and did 
far more credit to our .soldiers’ gallantry than to 
their commandeis’ generalshij). It will ever he 
moniorahle for the glorious charge of the Light 
Brigade, who, in obedience to a bungled order, rode 
a mile and a half beneath a murdcnm.s lire against 
the Iius.sian army in position. Taster and faster 
grew the pace, until r^’itli a cheer that tvaa many 
a hero’s death-cry, they broke right into tl\e 
battery, sabred the gunners, and burst through a 
column of infantry. Then they pau.sed, and cut 
their rvay hack ; hut out of tlie si.v hundred who 
had ridden forth, not two hundred returned. ‘ It 
is magnificent, but it is not Avar,’ Ava.s the comment 
of a French general. Inkerniann, knoAvu as the 
Soldiers’ Battle, Avas fought on a dark and drizzly 
morning of aArtnmn. Taken nnaAvares, and short of 
cartridges, 8000 British sustained for .several hours 
a hand-to-hand light again, st .six times that number 
of Rua.sian.s, till 6000 French came to their aid, 
and completed the rout of the enemy. 

Throughout the en, suing winter, the allies, 
especially the British, suli'erod terrible lianlships, 
owing partly to the rigour of the climate, hut more 
to the shameful broakdoAvii of the system for pro- 
visioning the army. The supidios of food, eloUung, 
and other necessaries Avoro often sent Avhere they 
Avere not AA'anted. The hospitals, too, Averc fright- 
fully mi.sinauaged ; barely 12 per cent, of our total 
loss in tlie Avar (20,656) dying in battle, the vest in 
hospital. To Florence Nightingale, a lady of gentle 
birth, Avas duo the oatablisliment of proper nuraing 
in the military hospitals, not merely then, hut 
thereafter. 

The prodigious extent and strength of the fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol (q.v.), togotlier with the skill 
and obstinacy of its defence, protracted the .siege 
for nearly a tAvelvemontli, anil rendered it Avell-nigli 
the greatest in hiatovy. In March 1855 <lied the 
Czar Nicholas, Avho.se ambition Avas the cause of the 
contest ; hut under his son and suceesHor, Alexander 
II., Russia continued to sustain the enormous drain 
on her population and resonvoos, ’L’hc U’onclics, or 
lines of attack, had draAvn closer and olo,ser to the 
Russian Avoi-ks, till at one jioint the foes Avore aa'gII 
Avithin siieaking distance ; at last, on 8th Boplem- 
her 1855, after a three days’ tromcirdous canironade 
by the allies, the Fruncli stormed and carried the 
Malakolf fort, the key of ,Sehastopol, That night 
the Rn3sian.s evacuated the city, or rather its blaz- 
ing ruins. Exccjit for the surrendev of Kars in 
Circassia, after its gallant defeuoe by the Turks 
under Colonel Williams, a British otlicer, the AA’ar 
ended Avith the full of iSobastoiJol. In March 1856 
a treaty of ])oace Avas .signed at Ravis, by which 
Russia lost all she had gained or attempted to 
gain I hut the article prohihitiug Russia from build- 
ing arsenals or having Avar-ahips on the Black Sea 
(q.v,) was abrogated in 1871. See Kinglako’.s 
liii:asmi of the Crimea (8 vols, 1803-87). 

Cvimiiial Conversation (usually Cam. 
Con,). SeoADULTKiiY. 

Criminal Law is that hrauoh oI laAv which 
deals Avith_ orimes and their punishment. The 
right to visit Avith penal oonseqnenccs actions 
AAmich threaten the order of .sooietjq is exorcised in 
one shape or another Avlicvever human society exists. 
The eaidiest form of penal laAV seems to have rested 
on a principle of private vengeance, and to Imve 
taken shape in the lax ialionis, the hiAV of retalia- 
tion fonmvlatcd in tho familiar pas, sage in Exodus 
which lays doAAui as a lit punishment an oye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. The severity of this 


doctiine AA'a.s mitigated Avhen the right of personal 
vengeance Avas satisfied i)y a money payment a 
custom which can he traced in the early laAAAs of the 
llelirews, Greeks, ami Romans, and Avhich is par- 
ticularly characteristic of early Teutonic systems 
of penal larv. According to tho.se a family is 
made pecuniarily re.spoii.sible for the oilenoe.s of its 
members, or accepts a line as a compensation for 
the life of a lost kmsiiian (see Weregilti). When 
a man Avas killed, a jmrt of this fine Avas paid to 
the king or head of tho comnnmity to compen- 
sate the clan’.s loss of a lighting meniher; and 
in the distinction established between injuries 
done to the individual and injuries done to 
the community, the foundation of a system of 
criminal laAv Avas laid. The sovereign poAver in 
a community or state took up the Avrongs of private 
por-sons, and exercised a right of publie vengeance. 
JjCgislation upon this princiide had fur its object 
the intiinidalion of the wrong-doer, and was 
specially characterised liy tho groat variety and 
severity of its punishment.s. It worn not until the 
18th century that a more enlightened jurisprudence 
prevailed. Beccaria’.s work, U)i Crimes and Pumsh- 
incnts, jmblishcd in 1766, has exercised a strong 
iulluQuco on the criminal legislation of Europe by 
urging the claims of criminals to humane considera- 
tion, and examining the basis in morals upon Avhicli 
ciimiiinl law rests. 'J’he principle Avhich Reccaria 
opposed to tho older theory ol public veiigeiuice 
was that of a legitimate dei'enco restrained Avitliin 
the limit of tho common interest. The true object 
of criminal laiv Avas set doivn as the amcndmonl of 
the oviminal, and the restoration to him of the 
rights of a free man. From this point of vieAV 
many jurists have opposed Capital Fiinishineiit 
((|.v.), and some go so far as to oii)iose all forms of 
coi'jioral puiiiahmeiit on the ground that they de- 
grade the criminal. The modern view gains ground 
that crime is to he looked upon as a disease of the 
social hod.y, and that the remedy is to he looked for 
rather in improved ediieatimi and social Avell-being 
than in a repressive system of arbitrary punisli- 
mciits. Tho criminal law of a partieulai' state is 
the body of legal rules afi'ecting the coniiniHsion niid 
prosecution of crimes. Bee Chime, and the several 
articles on Mauiiieh, 'I’llEFT, PuiUUHY, &o,, also 
Jirntiu, Warhant, ikc. ; and for tlie eriminal 
courts, see Common I.aav (CoTfRT.s oe), A.s.size, 
Hiou Court of Justice, JusTior.ATty, Juby- 

TRIAI., JOHTICK OF PkAUE, (iUAKTER .SESSIONS. 

Tlio procedure in criminal casc.s dillbrs in England 
and (Scotland. In England the pro,secii Lion is at 
the in-staiice of tho jirivalo person injured, and 
tho trial resemhloH an ordinary civil litigation to 
a greater degree than is usual in other countries, 
Tlie proceedings begin before jnstieos by an ‘ infor- 
Illation,’ upon Avliieh the justices issue a summon, s 
directed to the party charged, or grant a Avarraiit 
for aiipveheiidiiig him. When the person charged 
appears, the AVitiiosHOH for tho [iro, sedition aie 
oxaiiiiiiod in his prcsonce, and ho i.s at liberty 
to put questions to them, either personally or by.- 
counsel. After the examination the accused may 
.saj' auythiiig he desires in ansAver to tho ehargo, 
hut Avlutt ho say.s is taken doAA'ii, and may he given 
in evidence against him at his trial. After the 
stutonieut of tho accused, he way call wituessoa, 
and tho justicos are liouiid to lake tho statement 
of these. Tliereaftcr tho justices may, according 
to their ojiinion of tho CAadoiico, either di.scharge 
the accused, or commit him to gaol, or admit him 
to hail. The coiiunitmoiit Is for trial, either at 
quarter sessions or at tlie assizes. Tho first step in 
wic trial is the lU'esontnient of an indictment to the 
grand-jury, avIio are cliosen from gontlcmen of 
staiicUhg m tho district. The grand-jury liuAung 
been charged by tlie judge, and having hoard the 
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M'itiieshes, find a ‘ true bill ’ if they are satisfied that 
tliero is a priind facie case. The ease then goes to 
tiial in open court before a judge and jury. The 
[irisnner is entitled to be represented by counsel, 
altliouCi there is no provision of law in England, as 
in Scotland, to find counsel for prisoners who cannot 
allbrd the cirstoinavy fee. The order of proceeding 
at trial is as follows : When a jury has been sworn, 
and the defendant has pleaded' not guilty, the 
counsel for the prosecution opens the case, anil then 
e.xaniines the witnesses for the prosecution, who arc 
afterwards cross-examined and re-cxaniiued accord- 
ing to the rules of evidence. Counsel for the 
prisoner then states the defence, and examines 
rvitnessBS, and may sum u]) the evidence to the inry 
if there are no witnesses for the defence; connsel for 
the prosecution sums up the evidence against tlie 
prisoner. When evidence is given for the |irisoiicr, 
tlie counsel for the prosecution has the riglit to 
re|ily ; but in practice it is hardly ever exercised. 
After the rej)ly, the judge sums up the ca.se, and 
the jury consider tlieir verdict, which must he 
unanimous. If the verdict he nut guilty, the 
prisoner is discharged ; if guilty, he is sentenced. 
The prisoner has a right to be present throughout 
the trial, though the court may probably proceed 
in ills absence if he so nii.sconduets himself as to 
make it iiupo.ssible to try him with decency. See 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Digod of the Law of Criminal 
Procedure (1883), and his Ristorg of that law 
(1883). 

The procedure in Scotland has been altered 
and simplified by the Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887. The first steji i.s a petition for 
warrant to arrest and commit, which may he granted 
by any magistrate, A person arrested is entitled 
at once to have intimation sent to any law-agent he 
may name that his services are required ; and to 
have a private interview with Ids legal adviser 
before the examination, and the legal adviser may 
he present at the examination. The declaration of 
the accused is then taken by the magistrate, whose 
duty it is to warn him that the declaration may be 
nsed against him. The ne.xt step is the precogni- 
tion or inquiry into tlie facts of the crime, which is 
conducted as a rule by the procurator-fiscal. The 
accused is then committed tor trial on a warrant 
specifying the oft'enoe cliarged. He is then served 
with an indictment. Wliere the trial is by jury, 
all public pro.seoution is conducted on indictment 
in name of the Lord Advocate. The old form of 
indictment was a lengthy and cumbrous document, 
and the strictness of tlie rules as to its form laid 
it often easily open to teclinical objections. A 
simpler and shorter form was introduced by the 
Criminal Procedure Act. On the day fixed, tlie 
trial proceeds in the presence of tlie prosecutor, 
who may appear by deputy, and that of the prisoner, 
which is indispensable. The panel i.s first called on 
to state objections to the relevancy of the libel ; 
these being dispo.sQd of, to plead. H be pleads not 
guilty be is remitted to the knowledge of an assize 
a — i.e. his case is laid before a jury of fifteen. 
Evidence is led, first for the prosecution, and then 
for the defence, and counsel for the parties address 
the jury, the accused’s counsel liaving the last word. 
The pre,siding judge then .sums up the evidence, 
and directs the jury in law. The jury then return 
their verdict, which need not he nnanimouB, if a 
majority agree. If the verdict be not guilty, or 
not proven, the accused is dismissed from the bar. 
If it be guilty, the prosecutor moves the court for 
sentence, which is pronounced ; and can only be 
reviewed by way of pardon. See Macdonald’s 
Criminal Law of Scotland (1877) and N. Mac- 
donald’s Manual of the Criminal Procedure {Scot- 
land) Act (1887). 

The criminal law of the United States has closely 


followed that of England ; as, for ex.ample, in the 
important principle of the law of England (differ- 
ing from that of most countries) that the accused 
person is not compelled to testify, lint in the 
United States there aie public in'o.secntors— the 
district-attorneys— one of whom is appointed by 
the president In each judicial district. In some 
states there may also be private prosecution. 

Crimp, A crimp is a person who usually keens 
a sailoi.s’ hoarding-house, and who profe.ssedly 
occupies himself in finding employment for seamen. 
There is no need fur such an agent anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, as every .seaman seeking employ- 
ment can go for tliat purpose to the Meroautile 
Marine Offices, wdiere crews are engaged under the 
supervision of the ofliecis of the Board of Trade, or 
he can go direct to any slip in need of luind.s. 
Crimps, or ‘ runners ’ as they are often called, and 
the uisreputahle persons wlio are associated with 
them, live by pandering to the follies and vices of 
tlie lower and less provident class of seamen. On 
the arrival of a .ship in poit, their object is to get 
hold of the sailor and his effects, keep him by Llie 
demoralising agency of drink or drugs in their 
power until his wage.s are paid ; fleece him of hi.s 
money, and even of his clothes; ami, after he is 
no longer ))rolitable to them, get him reshipped. 
They will tlierefore make him a small advance to 
refit him, recouping theni.selves out of the advance 
of wages wliieii, in one form or anotlier, many 
seamen get on joining a sliip. 

Strong eilbrts have been made by legislation in 
Great Britain in recent yoais to put down this 
evil, ckielly by banking seamen’s wages at the 
Mercantile Marine Offices, or transmitting them 
through the .same offices to the seaman’s wife and 
lamily free of charge, or ])roniptly sending the 
seaman liimself off by rail to liis home, and sending 
his wages after him, by the Board of Trade officials, 
Tlie erection of sailors’ homes has also been very 
beneficial. 

Certain ports abroad, notably Slianghai, Callao, 
San Franctsco, Neu' Yuik, and New Orleans, have 
acquired in the ])ast a most evil notoriety for the 
worst brutalities in connection with crimping ; and 
even now it is said that the crimps in many ports 
abroad have so nmcli political power .that the 
authorities do not dare to put them down, and 
that they work more or le.sB in corrupt concert 
with tlie port authorities and the magistrates. 
Crimson, See Red, Dyeing, 

Crinaii Canal, an artificial waterway, 9 miles 
long, in the we.st of Argyllshire, between Loch 
Gilp, a hranch of Loch Fyne, and Locli Crinan, in 
the Sound of Jura, at the head of the peninsula of 
Kiiityre. Constructed in 1703-1801 at a co.st of 
£183,000, to avoid the circuitous passage of 70 
miles ' round tlie Mull of Kintju'e, it is 24 feet 
broad and 10 deep, has 15 locks, and admits 
vessels of 200 tons. In 1859 the three reservoirs 
feeding it burst, and government had to repair the 
damage at a cost of £12,000. The receipts seldom 
cover the year’s expenditure. 

Crinoidea (Gr., ‘lily-like’), a class of Echino- 
dermata, sometimes called feather-.stars or sea- 
lilies, and well known in fossil form as encriiiites 
or stone-lilies. While agreeing in general structure 
with starfishes and other Echinoderms, the Crinoids 
jireaent many peculiaritie,s. They are fixed per- 
manently or temporarily, month upwards, by a 
stalk, which is usually jointed. The visceral mass 
is inclosed in a cup at the .apex of the stalk. As 
in most other Echinoderms, there are numerous 
limy plates, forming the stalk, the supporting cup, 
the framework of the arms, &a. The anus lies 
Jieav the jnouth. The ‘ arms,’ though typically five 
in number, may be very much multiplied (towards 
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200) by bnuiching; tliey usually bear lateral pin- 
nules, wliioli produce a featlieied appearance. The 
■waler-vascular ring does not communicate cliieotly 

■svith the ex- 
terior, but is 
in connection 
with the 
body-cavity. 
The radial 
water -vessels 
give ofi' lateral 
groups of 
‘ tube - feet, ’ 
which have 
the form of 
tentacles, and 
are respivji- 
tory in func- 
tion. There 
Is a double 
nervous sy.s- 
t e ni, t li e 
upper system 
accompany- 
ing the water- 
vessel being 
wholly motor; 
the lower 
.system, with 

a central ma.ss anil radial e.xtonsimiM, being both 
sensory and motor, Tlie soxo.s arc .separate and 
similar. The ciliated larval form (known in tlic 
case of Antodon) is not as divorgont as that of the 
other olaBues of Echiuoderiub. 

Alodn of Life . — The Orinoids are typically stalked 
and more or les.s (i.\eil, hut the modern family of 
Comatuliihe break oil' from their stem at a curtain 
.stage, The stem of 
the stalked forms is 
usually anchored to a 
rock or other foreign 
object, hut in .some 
cases the animal grows 
moro loosely on a 
muddy bottom. Like 
the extiuct form.s, the 
modern stalked Criii- 
oids grow in masses, 
forming beds of seii- 
li]io.s on the ocean 
lloor. Over a hundred 
spuciiueus have been 
dredged in a single 
haul. When they 
uiovo about, as i'u 
tlie Comatulidic, they 
do so by alleriiatoly 
bending and stvaigbt- 
ening the arms. Tho 
food, which consists of 
minute organisms (pro- 
tozoa, diatoms, small 
Crustacea, Ac.), is 
wafted down ciliated 
grooves on tho pin- 
nulo.s and arms to the 
mouth. Tho known 
, . lawm are actively free- 

swiinmmg by mean.s of cilia. Comatula and' some 
others are the hosts of curious parasitic Cluctoiiod 
worms (Myzo.stonudii!), wliicli cause deformities on 
tlia auTOS. Like many other Eoliinodevms, tho 
Cniioids have the power of regenerating lo.st parts. 
Broken-off arms may be replaced, and even the 
renewal of the visceral mass has bocn observed. 

Important Forma and ClasstficcUion.—Ilw best- 
known genus is the co.smopnlilan Anfcedon or Coma- 
tula, of which A, rosacea is the most abundant 
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A, fieo-.swiiiiiniiiK krvii, wltli 
fllieleton of adult ronuing ni- 
sirlo; 13, llxed slalkod young 
(I’enteimia-Uka) singe. 


species, freijueutly dredged off Buti.sb coasts 
Along with the large genns Actinometia and some 
others loss iniportant, Antedon i cpresents the familv 
of Comatulids, wbicli differ from other Ciinoula iii 
being stalked only in their youth. Brofessor ,J. 
Vaughan Thompson has the credit of having dis'- 
covered the young stalked stage of A. rosacea, and 
thus revealing the existence of a most inleresting 
habit. The free Antedon swims gracefully by bend- 
ing its ten arms, and then settles down again for 



Fig. 3.— Free Adult, .showing wreath of aiioboriug hooka, 

a while, anchoring itself by means of an infeiior 
wreath of clawcii attaching ju-ooesses, Among 
povmanoutly stalked Crinoids may bo mentioiicu 
tlio genus rentaorinu.s (o.g. F, asterim), from the 
Atlantic and Pacilic, often at great deptlis; lihizo- 
crinus (e.g. if. lofotDnsis)^ fi'om the Atlantic, 
usually ahyasal ; Il()lopn.s, from tho Caribbean Sea, 
wHli very massive arms, and only a single extant 
gpocieH. TTieso and others, being of more rooent 
oiigin, aro diRtiiignishod as Neoerinoidea, from the 
wholly extinct I’aJmozoio foi'ins, the I'ala'ourinoidua 
or Tesselata. In tbo latter the cup does not in- 
variably show that livefold symniotiy wliioh is 
constant iu tho former. 

_ Distrihiitivii. — ITiougli recent deep-Hea exiilora- 
tious have greatly inorensud the catalogue of living 
foriiis to a total of over 400 Hjiecios, distributed iu 
twelve genera, tliesu nevorUicless represent but a 
small fraction of the extinct Crinoiil fauna. Cvw 
200 goimra and b'lOO specie.s are knoo'n from foasil- 
iferou.M strata. Those begin to ajipoar iu llio Cam- 
brian, and attain maxiumni dovolopment in Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and Carliuniformw tunes. Bocent 
Ciiiioids 3ievor attain tbo size exhibited by some of 
tlie fossil forms. Extinct species have boon found 
with stems 50 and 70 foot in length. 

Many of tlio stalked Crinoids are found at groat 
depths, and some of the Challenger dredgings 
revealed the coutinnance in the deep sea of tyjios 
which had previously been regarded n.s extinct. 
Tlm.s the puar-eucrinitcB (Apiocrinidm) are cmi-^ 
tinned in the ahyasal genera llliizooi-iiius, liatliy- 
criniw, and Ilyocriuns, Jialhycrinns gnicUis Im 
been droilged from a depth of 2435 I'athojiis, an 
Antedon from 2900 fathoms, Holonns and Jdimorinns 
from 1200 to 2300 fathoms. Tho ni,ajoiity, how- 
ever, and ospoeially the free forius, frequent 
shallower wator.^ Antedon i.s a oosinopolitaii 
genus ; I-Iolo)ms is confined to the Caribbean Sea ; 
stalked Crinoids are found between tho parallels of 
68° N. and 46“ fc!. lat, ; Comatuliihe between 81“ 
N. and 52° S. lat. 

AfiZartons.— -There aeoins little doubt that tho 
Crinoids, Ophiurokls, and Asteroids are more closely 
linked to one another than to EchinoiilB and Holo- 
tliurians. In some ways the Criueid type is struo- 
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tnrally the lowest, and iimbahly apjieared flrat. 
"With the primitive Ciiiioids two entirely extinct 
classes must be associated — the Cystoids and Blas- 
toida. The former wei-e sessile or shortly stalked, 
with oval or globular bodies, and very limy. The 
Blastoids had a short stalk and ovate body, and 
were also heavily weighted with lime. 

See EOHlNODEliVAT-t, ST.tlirisH, &.C . ; P. H. Carpenter, 
C/wffienycr Reports, xi. (1884), &c.; De Loiiol, Pabeoiito- 
lutjie JFrarn'akc (Paris, x. 1882-84) ; H. Xrtdwig, Aiiat. 
(lev Crinoideii (Leip. 1877); E- Perrier, La Comatula 
rosacea (Arohrv. Zool. E.xper., li. 1872); 0. Waohsmuth 
aird F. Springer, Hevision o} Palceocrinoidea (Pliila. 187‘J- 
85) ; Zittel, Maudhuch der Pahionfolopi'c (1876-80). 

Crinoline, the name originally given by the 
French modistes to a fabric of Iroi.se-hair (Fi-. crin, 
■‘liair’), capable of great stilliies.3, and employed 
to distend wonren’s attire. It was applied in a 
general rvay to those structures of steel wire or 
hoops, by means of which W'onien between 1855 
and 1806 attained enormous dhuen.sions — 12, even 
15 feet in circumference. Such fashion of eximii- 
sion was not nerv. There was the fardiiufolc, of 
(iiieen Elizabeth, wlreu the rtpper part of tile body 
r\ as encased in a cuirass of wlialeborre, which was 
united at the waist with the equall.y stiff faidingale 
of the same mateiial, descending to the feet hr the 
form of a groat drum. We next hear in 1711 of 
‘ that startling novelty the hoop petticoat,’ which 
differed from the fardinple in being gathered at 
the waist ; and by 1744 hoops had grown so extra- 
vagant, that a woman occupied the space of six 
men. An elongated oval fin nr also canre into 
fashion, raised at each siile to show the high-heeled 
slioes, causing caricaturists to say tliat a lady 
looked like a donkey carrying its panniers. These 
hoops were of whalebone, with ouiivas over them, 
having capacious receptacles on each side for 
articles of convenience. In 1780 wo find hoops of 
cane used, being advertised to ‘outwear the best 
sort of whalebone.’ About 1796 hoops had been 
disoardecl in private life, but weie still the mode 
at court, and never had heeu seen in more full- 
blown enormity, continuing so to the time of 
George IV., when they were abolished by royal 
command. The orinoletlo was the name given to a 
small crinoline eansina; the dress to project behind 
only, and so akin to the hustle aud dress-improver. 

Crinuill, a genus of bulbous-rooted amai-yllids 
(sometimes included under Sternhergia), chiefly 
tropical, and fromieutly cultivated in hothouses — 
e.g. G. amabile of India, C. scahrum of Brazil, &c. 
G. cajpmise of South Africa is a fine hardy species, 
with large, fragrant, rosy wdiite flowers, remark- 
able for the dimth and sleiitleniess of their tube. 
The bulbs of 0. asiaticum are powerfully emetic, 
and are used in some parts of the East in oases of 
poisoning. 

Cris-cross Row. See HoiifiDooK. 

CriSl>ill, saint aud martyr, about the middle of 
the 3d century, under the reign of Diocletian, fled, 
along with his brother Crispian, from Rome into 
Gaul, where he worked as a shoemaker in the 
town which is now called Soissons, and dis- 
tinguished liimself by his exertions for the spread 
of Christianity, as well as by his works of charity. 
Aooording to the legend, his benevolence was so 
great that he even stole leather to make shoes for 
the poor ! From this, charities done at the expense 
of others have been called Crispinades. In the 
year 287 he and Ms brother suffered martyrdom 
hy^ being thrown into a caldron of boiling lead. 
Both are commemorated on tho 25 th October. 
Crispin is the universally recognised patron saint 
of shoemakers. 

Cristo'fori, or Cuistofali, Bahtolommeo, 
liarpsichord-malcBr, was hour at Padua in 1653, and 


died at Florence in 1731. He i.s regarded as, the 
inventor of the pianoforte. 

Critcliett, George, ophthalmic burgeon, horn 
in London in 1817, became F.K.C.S. in 1814, ami 
was assistant- sm-geon and (1861-63) surgeon to tlie 
London Hospital. He early devoted his attention 
to oirlithalmology, and was attached to the hosjii- 
tal at Jloorfieldb from 1846 ; in 1854 he puhlislieil 
a course of lectures on Diseases of the Eye, aud 
from 1876 he was ophthalmic surgeon and lecturer 
at the Middlesex Hospital, where his ojreratioris 
acquired a European fame. He died Ist November 
1SS2. 

Oritias, one of the pupils of Socrates, but nir- 
foitnnatel.v one who was rather a hearer than a 
doer of his word. On his return to Athens from 
banishment, ire put Itirnself at the head of the 
oligarchical partj', and was afterwards the most 
rapacious and cruel among the tlrirty tyrants set 
rip hv the Spartans (404 B.C'.). In the same year 
he fell at Miruychia, resisting Thrasyhrrlus anil the 
e.xiles. Critias had a higli reputation as an orator, 
and h&sides wi'ote poetry. 

Critical Temperature i-s that temperatm-e 
below which a substance may, and above wMch it 
cannot, he liquefied by pressure alone. This tem- 
perature for carbonic acid gas, for example, is 
SD'O" C. — ^i.e. below that temperature, the liquefac- 
tion of the suhstaiico may he easily effeeted if 
sufficient pressure be aiqdied ; hut above it the 
substance cannot be liquefied, no matter how great 
he the pios'siue to rvhich it is subjected. The dis- 
covery of the critical temperature by Di Andrew.s 
in 1869 first gave the means of diBtinguisMng 
between a true gas and a true vapom'; for the 
former is a substance above, the latter one below, 
its critical temperature. 'VVlren any substance is at 
this temperature it is in the critical state — i.e. its 
passage from liquid to gas, or vice eersA, is one in 
which the two parts, liquid and gaseous, so luei-jiie 
into one another as to rentier them optically indis- 
tiu^shable. The critical temperatures of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen (formerly termed ‘peiinaa- 
ent’ gases) are all extremely low, and hence lique- 
faction can only he effected (as it has already heem) 
by tho application of intense cold as weU as 
considerable i)res.sure. On the otlrer hand, suck 
vaporous bodies as sulphurous anhytlride, alcohol 
vapour, ether vapoim, &c. can, provided the pres- 
sure he sufficiently gr eat, be liquefied at oidmaty 
air temperatures, since these are much below their 
critical teniireratures. See Gas, Vapour, States 
OF Matter. 

Cronghpatrick, a celebrated Irish mountain 
where St Patrick is said to have begun his mis- 
sionary work. It stands about 4 miles SW. «f 
Westport, in the south of County Jlayo, and is 
2510 teet high. 

Ci'oiltia and Slavonia (Hung. IIorvM- 
Szlavonorsirdg) form, together nith their former 
‘iMilitary Frontier,’ a crorvir-land belonging to the 
Hruigarian section^ of Austria (q.v.), lymg be- 
tween the Adriatic Sea on Hie SW., wheiic 
Croatia li.as a senhoai’d of about 84 miles, amd 
Hungary on the NE. Area, 16,352 sq, nr., nf 
which 5246 is Croatian, 3707 Slavonian, and 7399 
belongs to the district of the military frontier. 
Pop. (1881) 1,892,499, Croatia having 816,802, 
Slavonia 377,613, and the former Frontier 698,084 
inhabitants ; in 1886 the total population had in- 
creased to 2,025,996. The surface of Croatia falls 
mainly into the wooded mountain district to the 
north of the ICulpa, vith offshoots from the south- 
east Alps, and a calcareous plateau, helonging to 
the Karst region, to the south. 'To the Alpine 
system belong the Matzel, Ivincica, and Btahiik 
groups in the north ; to the Karst system belong 
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tlie Lilmviiian Kai&t (5007 feet), along tlie coast 
fioin Flume to Novi, and tlie Veleliit Mountains 
to the south-east, ivitli tlie peak of Sveto Rrilo 
(5751 feet) near the Dahiiatian frontier. The 
]irovince heloiigs to the basin of the Dannbe, its 
most important riveis being the Diave and Save, 
with their affluents ; the OJatschka, Likka,_ and 
others belong to the Karst, and the Zermanja, in 
the soutli-WBst, flows into Dalmatia. In Slavonia 
evtensive maishes are found along the main river-s. 
Warm mineral springs are nunieioua, and earth- 
quakes, e.speoially about Agram(q.v.), arefiequent. 
The Adriatic coast is poorly supplied with harboura, 
and e.vposed to the bla.sts of the Boia (q.v.j. The 
climate along the coast and in the nortli is mild, 
Finine and Agram haidiig respiectively a mean 
temperature of 60° and 52° F. ; in the Kanst the 
yearly moan is from 43° to 46° F. 

The soil is in general very jiroductive. Coin, 
maize, piil.se, millet, Ilax, hemp, tobacco, and 
gi apes are cultivated ; largo quantities of wood 
aie c.xported, the riclifoicsls being for tluB indiiBtry 
recklessly despoiled j and horses and cattle are 
successfully raised, while the oak-forests of Slavonia 
sujiport great droves of swine. Silk-enltuic is 
piogressing, and bees are largely kept in the lieatli 
(listiicts. Only in ores and iiiiiiorals is tlie pro- 
vince imor; iion, silver, copper, lead, zinc, Hiil])hur, 
and coal are all woiked, hut in small qnautitiea. 
Much of the weaving is dime at home, and tlie 
other maniifaotiires are not important. 'Die trade 
is oliielly in land products, Skii'ouia exporting also 
a hramly made from plums. The hulk of the 
lieople are Slavs ; both Croats (originally Glwroats, 

‘ mountaineer, s,’ from uhora or gom, ‘a monntain’) 
and Slovenes are tall and stroiig, lioncst, and good- 
natured, holding mnoli of their laud in common, 
and dwelling for the mo.st jiart in .scattered liainlets. 
In the we.st the religion is Komaii Catholic, em- 
liraoing 71 per cent, of the entire mqmlation ; in 
the east, that of the Cieek Cliuroli. Edneatioii 
is very backward ; in 1880, over 72 per cent, of 
the iiilmhitants could neither road nor write. 
A nuinhor of railways, however, now penetrate 
the country, and the intovo.st in education and in 
tlie national language and litoiature is visibly 
incvoaHiiig. 

Cioatia and Slavonia were for the most jiart 
included in the Homan province of Fanrioiiia; in 
the 7th century the territory rvas taken po.sscssiou 
of by the Slavonic nices. The Croats .shook oil the 
Byzantine yoke about 900, and in the following 
century oxtoncled tlieir rule over Dalmatia, imilt 
a strong Hoot, wliicli they einployod Hnst for jiiracy, 
and afterwards for trade, and had their king, 
Dii'zislav, recognised by the Eastern court in 994. 
His .son, Oresciinir toter, one of the greato.st 
notional heroes, was acknowledged as king of 
Dalmatia,' as rvere also his successors until 1091, 
when the kingdom was taken over by Hungary. 
Slavonia w’as made a province of Hungary iiliout 
the same date, but in tlie 17tli century a great part 
of the land was held by the Turks, who only in 
1699 ro.signed all territory nortli of the Xlniia. 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were united as 
the kingdom of Illyria from 1707 to 1777. After- 
wards Croatia and Slavonia were regarded as part 
of the kingdom of Hungary ; hut among tlie 
Croatians a feeling of hostility to tlie Magyaus grew 
up, which asserted itself in 184S-49, In reward 
for Croatia’s services during the Jlagyar revolt, 
it was declared independent of Hungary, and 
liraotioally so remained until 1868, when the con- 
nection with Hungary was restored, Croatia send- 
ing deputies to the Hungaiian diet. There must 
be a Croatian in the Hungarian ministry ; there is 
a national diet at Agram, and the ollicial language 
is Croatian. In 1883 there was a popular move- 


ment, with liots, directed against the suhoidiiia- 
tion to Hungary. The klilitary Froutioi, ostah- 
lished along the Turkish border in the 16tli 
century, arose out of the necessity of peipetiial 
defence. It was inhabited by militaiy colonists 
wlio enjoyed special privilegGs, maintained regular 
armed posts, and were able to raise a foice of 
100,000 men on the briefest notice. This region 
was in 1881 finally incorporated with Croatia and 
Blavonin. .Since 1886 the wliole province, with the 
former frontier district, lias been divided into eight 
counties, rvitli Agram as capital. See SeHVian 
L. vNGUAais AND Liteeatuhe ; also Bax. 

€l*OChct (Fr., ‘a hook’), a species of handi- 
work, which may be described a.s an extensive 
system of looping, by incaiis of a .small hook made 
for tlie purpo.so. Fancy worsted, cotton, or silk 
may be used as material, and a gieat vaiiety of 
aiticlc.s, fiom large bed-quilt, s to delicate lace-like 
edgings arc piodiiced in crocliet-ivork. 

Orocirtolitc, a mineral consisting mainly of 
silicate of iron, in asbestos-like fibres. See Cape 
Colony, Vol. II. p. 7.86. 

Crockets are ornaments used in Gothic avclii- 
Iccturo. Tliey iir.st made tlioir appe.arance during 
the transition from Romanesque to GoLliio in the 
12tli century, wlion they were introduced on capi- 
tals of columns in the sliapo of incurved hunches of 


CruokutB 1 

jv, fiiim cliolr Ilf Niitir Diimi'i Plll'm, nu'ii 1100; 

13, giiblu oiDCltol, 14th CLiitiiiy. (Lr lino.) 

leaves springing from stems in jilace of the classic 
volute.s employed before that date. Similar project- 
ing crockets were soon apjdied to cornices, gables, 
spiie.s, iSrc. In the Early English style they stand 
u]) in a detached manner, with the foliage at tlie 
point, but in the Deeoraled and rerpendicnlar 
styles the leaves arc more developed and cling to 
the copes or ramps to -wliiGh tlioy are applied as 
ornaments. 

Crocodile {Crocodilus), a genus of rejitiles 
wliieh has also given its name to the small order 



Crooodilo. 


(Crocodilia) to whicli it holonga. The order iii- 
cludoa the largest lii’ing reptiles — viz. the crocodiles 
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propel, tlie Alligaioih (q.v.), ami Gavialh (q.v.). 
The most distinctive characters ai e as follorvs : 

Extmmh. — The body, which is provided with a 
long, laterally compressed, crested tail, is covered 
with an armatuie of scales and dorsal bony ‘ scutes.’ 
Tlie latter exhibit a sculptured appearance. Thei'e 
are four ahoit, strong limbs, with live finger-s and 
four toes, which are webbed in various degiees of 
completeness. The three inner digits hear claws. 
Glands with a musk-like secretion ai e fouiitl on the 
margin of the lower jaw, at the side of the cloacal 
aperture, and on the posterior margin of the dorsal 
shields. The musky odour is stiongeat during the 
season of love. The iiustrils lie close together at the 
jioint of tlie snout, and can be closed by valves; the 
eves possess thiid eyelids, and the pupil is a veitical 
slit in nocturnal species ; the tympanum of the ear 
is overhung by a fold of skin which closes during 
diving ; the cloaca has a longitudinal aperture. 

SIceLeton. — Between the .skull and the hip-giidlc 
there arc always twenty-four vertehrm, and behind 
the saciimi a large and variable number of caudal 
pieces. The vertefiriu are procuilous — that is to say, 
hollow in front — and hear ribs in the neck as uell 
as in the thoiacic region. The ribs aie piovided 
with two heads for articulation with the vertebra*, 
and those in the middle of the thorax give off 
hook-like, baokwaid-tnrncd (uncinate) iirocesses 
which also occur in Birds (fpv, ). A bieast-hone, 
with which the thoracic vertebne aie connected, 
is always present, and behind this a number of 
posLeiior rib-like processes ( ‘ abdominal ribs ’) form 
a further support. These ari-se from ossification of 
septa between the muscles. In the bioast-girdle 
the clavicle is absent ; the liip-ghdle is normal. In 
the large skull the chief peculiarity is the forma- 
tion of a closed bony palate. By the intoinal union 
of premasillaj, lua.xilhe, palatines, and pterygoids, 
the roof of tlie mouth is complete, and the posterior 
apertuie of the nostrils is thus shunted hack to the 
very beginning of the 'dottis. The development of 
tlie slcull has been studied by Parker. The inouth- 
opeuing is veiy large, and the jaws bear numerous, 
usually ooiiioal, hoUow teeth, implanted in distinct 
sockets, with reserve germs, at first on the inner 
side, and afterwards within the pulp cavities of the 
old ones, 

Tlie norm us system calls for no special remark. 
The peculiarities of nose, eye, and ear have been 
noted above. Tlie animals have largo laclirymal 
glands, and their ‘ tears ' are proveihial. The tym- 
pana comiiumicate with the mouth by three Eusta- 
chian tubes, one median and two lateral. As 
regards the alimentary system, the flat tongue is 
fixed to the floor of the mouth, the mouth-cavity is 
bounded beliind by two soft transverse merahraiies. 
These meet when the crocodile is drowning a 
victim, and prevent water rushing down the throat. 
The stomach is in several respects like that of 
birds. The circulatory system is of importance, 
since in crocodiles for the first time the heart is 
fonr-ohamhered ( see Circulation ). The partition 
, between the ventricles is here complete, hut as two 
aortic arches remain, mixed blood still goes to the 
posterior body. The left aortic arch carries only- 
venous blood to the viscera, whereas in other 
reptiles it cai lies mixed arterial and venous. The 
pulmonary aroh carries purely venous, the right 
aortic arch purely arterial blood. The right and 
left aortic arches communicate at their roots just 
outside the heart by a small aperture — Wk foramen 
Paiiizzm. The respiratory sjjstem presents no 
special peculiarity except in the backward shunt- 
ing of the internal opening of tlie nostrils. When 
droAvning its prey, and with its half -shut mouth in 
consequence open to the water, the crocodile keeps 
the tip of its snout on tlie surface, the glottis is 
pmshed a little foiuvard to meet the posterior open- 


ing of the nostrils, a complete air channel is tluis 
made, and respiration can go on unimpeded. The 
air is draivn into the lungs when the ribs expand, 
and an incipient diapliragm is also of use, Tlie 
lungs are inclosed in pleural sacs. Theie is no 
uiinaiy bladder. 

Alode of_ X//b.— Crocodiles aie predominantly 
aquatic animals, and move rapidly by means of 
their powerful tail .strokes. They are clumsy 
Avhen ashore, and suffer from being stiif-neckeil. 
The body drags somewhat on the ground. They 
feed on fishe.s, especially in their youth, and on 
quadiupeds, Avhicli they catch by the liver-side, 
and kill by drOAVuing. If the prey cannot he 
readily torn, it is often hurled till it jiegins to rot. 
For their shore Avork they piefer the darkness, hut 
they also like to bask in the sun. Tliey veiy often 
float in the Avater with their snout and upper hack 
ahoA'e the surface. The eggs, Avliicli aie finii, 
though not thick-shelled, aie laid in layeis in 
holes on the banks. They' are about the size of 
goose eggs, and the dispioportion botAveen the 
iieAvly-hatched young and the adults i.s veiy strik- 
ing. The female.s of some species are said to gnaid 
tlicir young. Crocodiles are on the Avliole sluggish 
aiiimals, and are very remarkable iu the long con- 
tinuance of the sloAv gioAVth, Avhieli liaidly seems to 
reach a limit as in other animals. 

The cioeudile has acquired iu literature a ohai- 
acter for deceitfulness Avliich is largely undeserved. 
The conceit of ‘ crocodile’s teais ’ ( the animals have 
large lachiymal glands) was common in Sliake- 
spears’s time. Spenser describes {Faerie Queens, I 
V. 18) tlie 

CiucU oraftic crucdJile, 

Winch, in fiilsc srlefc hyilnig Ins liaiinefiiU giiile, 

DnlU weepo full scie, nntl shcililcth teiuler tcares,. 

Another quotation given by Eioliard-son (see 
Kitchin’s edition of the Faerie Qiieene, Clarendon 
Press) is still more libellous, ‘as cursed orocodilo 
most cruelly can tole Avith tnitlilesse teares unto 
his death the silly pitieing soule.’ Kitohiu refers 
also to the invention of the adjective ‘crocodilian’ 
to expiGss a depth of deceitfulness. 

Btjfcrent Forms . — The order of crocodiles includes 
tAventy-tive living species, distiihuted in three 
families and a doubttul number of genera. They 
are all found in tiopical and Avanii regions. The 
three types may he tlins contrasted : 


Alligator. 

ClOflOUllQ 

Gftvlftl 

Nasftl bones form 

As 111 nllii'ator. 

Do not. 

part of nasal aper- 
ture. 

Head short and 

Loiigei*. 

Very long. 

broad. 

Teeth very uucqu.il. 

Unequal. 

Almost equal. 

First niia lourth 

First into a pit, 

First and Joiiith 

lower teeth bite 

fourth into a 

liito into 

into upper pits. 

Kroove. 

KI'OOVCS. 

Union ul louerjaAvs 

Not beyond eighth. 

At least to 

does 7 n>t extend 

foul teentli. 

beyond fifth tooth. 
Neck scutes distinct 

Sometimes distinct, 

Continuous. 

from Imck. 

aoinetiinos united. 


South America autl 

Africa, India, North 

Ganges, Borneo, 

sontli of Noith 

Australia, Cuba, 

North Austra- 

Ajnerica. 

Soutli America. 

lia. 


There are altogether a dozen different foirus of 
Crocodile pnoper, some of Avhich liav^e ^ been 
dignified as sepiarate genera. The crocodile of 
the Nile (6'. inilqaris) is a well-knoAvn species, 
not noAv found farther north than Thebes, but 
occurring abundantly farther south and east. 
Several varieties are knoAvn. It is said sometimes 
to attain a length of 30 feet, though half that is 
consklered large. It often fatally attacks man, and 
feeds very largely on smaller mammals. It groAVs 
very sloAvly and continuously, and, Avitli the excep- 
tion of man, has feAV formiclable antagonists after 
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it has survived its youth. Some two or tliree score 
of eggs, with delicate roiigli limy shells, about the 
iiiie of those of geese, are laid in sandy cavities iii 
the bank. The young orooodilos are often liapjrily 
destroyed hy the ichneruuon, and by a species of 
lizard. The adult crocodile lives in amiable pavtiier- 
.ship with a little bird [Pluoicmua aiffimtiiis). As 
Heroilutus relates, this watcher warns the crocodile 
by its cry when danger tlireateiia, and it also cleans 
its body of small animals wldoh lix themselves there. 
The crocodile wa.s worshipped and oven mummified 
by the ancient Egyptians, and it occasionally hare 
apart in the Koman gladiaturial coinhats. It is now 
hunted for the perfume of its nmsk-glaiids, and 
also for its skin and fat. Crocodilediide ha.s lately 
increased in value as an article of commerce. The 
eggs are esteemed as dainty morsels. The most 
nidely distributed species is 0. bipuixatusy or por- 
oaua. It occurs from tlie Jla-soareuc to the Fiji 
Islands, from Farther India to Corea, and also on 
the north coast of Australia. It lives not only in 
fi'C-sh water, hut ventures sometime, s into the sea. 
A very large .specimen in the IlL-itisli ilnseum jnea- 
tares 174 feet in length. C. fiviitatiis, in equatorial 
West Africa ; C. acutus, in the noi'th--wcst of South 
America, in Central ibmerica, and in the We.st 
Iiulie.s; C. cataphradus (often placed in a special 
gunos, Mecistops), from the west coast of Africa, 
ai'e other important apeoiea. 

History . — ^*111680 giant reptiles, like other large 
forms, have in recent ages haeu continuously on 
the wane. They date from the Triasvsic period 
(Belodoii, Pavnsuohus, and Stagonolopls — the last 
from the Elgin sandstones). In the Jurassic ago 
they are very niiiuerona, forty species liaving been 
recorded from Iliitish strata alone. In the Chalk, 
l.lio lii'sb Ci'ooodilia with aiileiioidy concave verte- 
hiTO appear in contrast to the Triassio, the Jurassic, 
and in part the Cretaceous forms, whioh had hicou- 
cava vei'tehno. Among these Cretaceous forma 
are true Orocodile.s and tlavials, which arc also 
abiiiidaiit in Tertiary strata. Professor Ilu.xley liaa 
worked out the ‘ almost unbroken ’ scries of grada- 
tions from the ancient Trin-ssio fovnus <lowu to tlio 
modern crocodiles, but wliere this series takes 
origin among the ancient reptile,? is still olraoiire. 


See ALLie.iTOii, Gavial, JIhwile ; also Bioneril el 
Eibron, Erpitologie Ointralc 183I-r)‘I)! J. E. Gray, 

Siniopiis of Xlcesnt Crow 
dilunia (Trans. Zool. .Soo. 
Loud. vi. 18(17 ) ; A. Ilcil- 
priii, Ttialribution of Ani- 
mals (Inter. So, Series, 
1887, iqi. 327-30); G K. 
rtoffnian, Bromi’a Thier- 
rcieh, vi. ; Hnxloy, Aiia- 
timi/ of Vertebraiai (1870) ; 
Joutn. Liun. Soo.iv. ( 18G0 ), 
&o. ; Nalwc, xxxiii. ( 1885- 
80), p. 331; A. Sti-aucli, 
Ejinopsis drr hbentlcn 
Krokodiliden (M6iu. Aoiwl. 
Bt Petersburg, x. 18(i(i). 

CroCTl.S, a very 
beautiful genus of Irr- 
daceic, all piiliEarctic, 
and particularly abun- 
dant in the Mediter- 
ranean countries and 
Asia Minor, Crocuses 
have long been culti- 
vated inliower-gartlcim, 
particularly C. remits, 
the purple crocus, with 

Spring Croons varieties) 

and C. luieus, and other 
yellow spieoies; all so weloonie in early spring. The 
sallron oroens 1,0. sativus, see Sat'I’RON) and other 



species dower in autumn. These must not he con. 
fused with the meadow saffron, often called autumn 
crocus ( (Jolohicum, q.v. ), whicli i.s a liliaceous plant 
from which the true crocuses can at once be distin- 
guished hy their inferior ovary, and throe instead of 
six staineiis. Bulhoeodium renii/in is aprettyspriii<' 
lio-jver, also imieh p.'^eiubliiig crocus, but closely 
akin to colchicum. Two speedet. of crocus oecnr wild 
m England, 0. niuiijlarns and C. vcrnvs, but the 
latter at least is merely naluvalisod. The liowens 
of one or two species are fragnuit. Owing to the 
sliortcuiiig and thickening of the stem, the ovary 
ia subterranean, hidden among the leaf-bores hut 
in ripening it grows out upon a long lliin’ pvQ_ 
cumheiit pedicel, and thus deposits its seed at a 
.sullicieiit distance from the parent plant. The 
thickened axis i,s a Corni (q.v.). It is necessary 
frequently to take up crocuses and plant them 
anew, on aceouut of Llio manner in which tlie 
conns multiply. See CoiiM ; and Mard, Mqhq. 
graph of the Genus Crocus (1887). 

€rocus OT Antimont is the oxysnlphide of 
Antimony (q.v.). Ciocua of Mars is the dnely 
divided red oxide of iron. 

CroiSlI.S, the last king of Lydia, .succeeded his 
father, Alyatles, in 560 is.o. He made the (Ireeka 
of Asia Minor Ins ti-ihntavic.s, ami extended lu.s 
kingdom eastward from the ritgean to the Hah's. 
From his conquests, lii,s ininos, and the golden 
sand of the ractolns, he iu'cnmulal oil so lunch 
treasure that his wealth has heoonio a proveiii. 
He gave hiiiiRclf up in Ids cmivt at Bavdis to a life 
of pleasure and siiiiiptiuniH extravagance, deemed 
liiuiself the happiest man in the world, and was 
(liaploasod when Solon, on a visit to his court, told 
him that no iiiaii should bo called happy til! his 
death. He soon fonml how mioertain was a liappi- 
nohs such os his ; for his beloved sou Atys was kuled 
while hunting, and there was loft to him only one 
sou, who was diniih ; whilst in his war with Cyrus 
he was totally defeated, liis Itiiigdoin oonquereil, 
and himself made prisoner and eomlemnetl to be 
hnniod (516). At llio funeral pyre, his repeated 
exclamation of ‘ 0 Solon I ' strnolc tlio eonqiieror, 
who, when told the reason of it, sjiarcd bis life and 
treated him with gieat Icindnoss. As to liis death, 
nothing is kiioivn. 

Crol't, Wil.LlAM, ulusicinn, horn in Wanvick- 
sliire ill 1677, was a eliormter in the Chapel Itoyal, 
of which he hecauio juint-(irgwii.st in 170(1, and sole 
organist ill 1707. In 1708 lie succeeded liis old 
teaclier, Hr Blow (q.v.), as organist of M''est- 
iiiiiisLor Abbey and choirmaslcr of the Chapel 
Bnyal ; and in 171.3 ho took tho degree of Mns. 
Hoc. at Oxford. From 1701 Croft wrote a miiiihor 
of anthems for state curomoiiioa and public tlianks- 
giviiigs, thirty of which appeared in two folio 
volunioB in 1721 ; and it is by theso that ho ia now 
cMolly rciiioniborod. Ho died in 1727. 

Crofter. Tliq term crofter is commonly used 
in Scotland to designate a small tenant of land vriio 
derives a substantial portion of his Ihuliliood from „ 
cultivation or the raising of livo-stock, By the 
Croftere’ Holding, s Abet of 1886, it is dolined to 
mean the Lenaut of a holding who resides on liis 
holding, the annual rent of which does not exceed 
£30 in uioiiGy, and which is sitnalod in ii crofting 
piavisli. 

Crofters may ho broadly divided into two classes : 

(1) Those who occupy ai'ablo land in separata 
tenancy, and mountaiu posture in joint tenancy; 

(2) those who oGcuiiy land in separate tenancy 
only. Tho first class maybe donomiiiatod ‘town- 
ship crofters,’ tlio second ‘ iiidepondonb ci-ofteis.’ 
The township crofters are liyfartlio more numerous 
class, so mncli so tliat the joint toiiiuioy of pasture 
is a choraotoi-istio feature of crofting life. Tiiey 
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ava scattered over the whole siudace of the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and over the whole of 
Sutherland. They are found in Caithness, Orlmey, 
Shetland, and in the interior of Ross-sliire and 
Inverness-shire, hut less frequently on the eastern 
seaboard. The township oivjrtera hold directly from 
tlie landlord, pay money rents, ha^'e had a prepon- 
derant share in the constrnction and maintenance 
of the huildhig.s on the holding, and have been the 
authors of the gi-eater part of the simple improve- 
ments on the holding and the township. They 
have pre.served some marks of a primitive com- 
lunnity in common rights and eornmon obligations, 
and in the election of township officers who, by the 
custom of the estate, exert some authority in regu- 
lating the relations of the occupiers among theni- 
t,elve.s, and the relations Ijetween the occupiers and 
the landlord. The crofting township of the High- 
lands is a partial sm-vival of a system of land- 
tenure once common to the whole of Scotland and 
prevalent in other countries. It has in all times 
existed in direct relations with the chief or laiid- 
loril, yet the greater mirnher of extant township 
crofters are the descendants of sub-tenants to the 
tacksman of a former period, and were brought into 
immediate dependency from the proprietor in the 
18th century. The township crofter has always 
been in the eye.s of the law a tenant at will, whetlmr 
holding under the landlord or the tacksman, except 
in the ease of a specific covenant to the contrary, 
hut it is probable that during the prevalence of the 
clan system the mutual iuleresls and atlectiona 
of chief, tacksmen, and people, procured for the 
crofters the actual status of permanent tenure. 
While the crofters derive a material share of their 
liveliliQod and even of their food from the holding, 
their existence would he impossible without other 
sonroas of support. Among these fishing holds the 
first place and often affords the chief means of sub- 
sistence; but other local employments, domestic 
crafts, itinerant rural labour in the south, the 
earnings of a seafaring life, and remittances from 
relatives at home and abroad, all contribute to the 
crofters’ maintenance. 

The grievances from whioh the great mass of the 
township crofters have suft'ered may be enumerated 
as follows : The restricted area of holdings, and 
especially the reduction of common pasture land ; 
high rents in exceptional cases ; disturhanoe without 
due compensation ; the mole.station of deer and 
other game; the imposition of excessive local rates; 
the increasing burden of cottar dependents ; want 
of harbours and defootiva means of transport to the 
centres of consumption. To these may now be 
added an ime.xampled depression in the value of 
agricultural produce, and a disastrous change in 
the methods previously used in the management of 
the fishing trade. The causes which have brought 
about such unhappy re.sults are nob far to seek. 
They exist in the covetous or mistaken policy of 
proprietors in the beginning of the present century, 
manifested by eviction and excessive ooiisolidation 
of land ; in the necessities of their succes.sors ; in 
riihe potato disease; in the too great subdivision 
of crofts > in the failure of the kelp manufacture ; 
in the precipitate application of the Education 
Act in districts to wmoh it was uusuited; in the 
apathy and improvidence which prevail among 
the crofters themselves; and, finally, in foreign 
competition in every department of industry. Such 
ai'Q the errors and neglects of the post; such the 
misfortunes of the present, which oon.spire to de- 
press the crofting people. These hostile influences 
are intensified by the stormy climate, ungi-ateful 
soil, dangerous sea, and rugged iiTegular configura- 
tion of the Western Higlilands. It remains to be 
proved in what degree such obstacles can he sur- 
mounted by legislative provisions conceived in the 


interests of a clas.s who with serious defects of 
character posse.s.s attractive and estimable qualities. 

The independent crofters, who may he recognised 
as a distinct order among the crofting population, are 
found in all the Highland counties. They Mpear 
in considerable numbers in Argyllshire, in Caith- 
ness, in Orkney, in Shetland, and in the eastern 
parts of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire. They aie 
more rare in Sutherland, on the western seaboard, 
and in the Hebrides. These laborious tenants have 
been recruited from the worldng-classes in adjacent 
districts, and from the membeis of broken town- 
ships dispeised by the formation of sheep farms. 
Established, for the mo.st part, on waste lands under 
improving leases or stringent estate regulations, 
favoured in the eastern districts by a drier climate 
and soil, bunonnded by the examples of a superior 
hushaiuhy, and encouraged by assistance from the 
landlord, they have attained a higher condition 
than the crofting communities, both in regard to 
dweUings and tillage. The alleged giievances of 
the independent crofters ha's'e reference mainly to 
high rents, in.security of tenure, and confiscation of 
improvements. Again.st such abuses they are now 
protected by the Act of 1886, from which they will 
derive substantial benefit. 

In recording the divereities of crofting tenure it 
is necessary to mention the e.xeeptional examples of 
fr-eehold orofts with common pasture in the united 
pai-ishes of Harray and Biisay in Orlcney. These 
minute estates exliihit a marked superiority over 
yearly tenancies elsewhere. Belonging to a vigorous 
race of crrltivators whose familie.s prosecuted their 
fortunes in tire colonies and on the sea, the Orkney 
freeholds have not suttered from excessive snh- 
divrsion, and Dlnstrate the advantages attached to 
stability and pos.sessLon. It would he rash, how- 
ever, to aflirur that the institution of similar tenures 
w’oirld succeed equally well among the Celtio in- 
habitants of the western coast. 

The comparative condition of the crofting 
people in the preserrt and the post has been the 
subieet of anpy controverej^. It seprs not ini- 
prohable that their state is now, in some re- 
spects, inferior to what it was in the age immedi- 
ately following the fall of the clan system in 1740, 
while in others it is certain that the contemporary 
crofter possesses immniritieB and advantages of 
which his forefathers never' dreamed. In favour of 
the older time may he alleged a larger share of the 
land, with a corresporrdiug ahruidance of the neces- 
saries of life hr seasons of plenty, more unrestricted 
access to the rrse of fish atrd ganre, freedom from 
local taxation, the existence of a graduated social 
order more harilronious and more eongeirial to the 
greatest number, the enjoymeirt of recreations 
native to the race, and that spirit of contentment 
or resignation which is associated 'svitlr ignorance 
and isolation. It may, on the otlrer hand, be con- 
tended, on belralf of tire preserrt, that tire crofter is 
exonerated from personal services of an oppressive 
nature, that he obtains relief in scar'oity, remedies 
in sickness, pirhlie support iu infirmity and old age, 
elerrientai'y instruction, access to external lahom 
markets, facilities for emigr'atron, and that he 
posses-ses those aspirations aircl oxrportunities which 
belong to an expanded horizon of intelligence. 
"VITren to the humane innovations of modern civilisa- 
tion are added reduced rents and enlarged holdings, 
the crofting people will have little to envy in the 
precarious advantages claimed for their ancestor's a 
century ago. 

Moved alike by the recent sufferings, former 
wrongs, and tlrreaterring agitation of the crofters, 
the gover'nment of Mr Gladstone in 1883 nominated 
a Royal Commission to inquire irrto their condition. 
The commission conducted its investigations in the 
coiirsa of that year, and submitted its report in the 
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Tjej^iiming of 1884. In May 1883 a remottial mea- 
snve was introduced iiito the House of Commons 
which proved ahortive, owing to the political inci- 
dents of the time ; but tlic ([ueation was resumed 
in a more liberal spirit in 1886, when the Crofters’ 
Holdings Act received the sanction of parliament 
and tlie crown. Tliis statute embodies in siilrstance 
the following nrovisiou.s : The recognition of the 
‘ crofting parish’ a.s the area within which the act 
i.s applicable ; socnrity of tenure ; fair rents ; faculty 
to renounce tenancy ; compensation for improve- 
ments ; right to claim the enlargement of holdings ; 
concessi{)n of te.slamcntary powers in relation to the 
liohling. And under this statute, three Commis- 
sioners were nominated to determine the areas 
within u'hich the act shall be applicable, and to 
carry its provisions into eft'oet. 

In addition to those legi.slative enactments, the 
government has, in the appropriate administrative 
departments, initiated measures for the emigration 
of families from congested districts, the siiiiply of 
llsliing-hoats and gear, tlie development of tole- 
gniphio communication, and the mitigation of the 
school-rate by inoreaseil grants. 

The measures referred to, whether legislative or 
administrative, have been formed with an equitable 
consideration of the intere.st3 and rights of all 
parties concerned, and with a genuine desire to do 
good. 'The condition.s by which they arc smrouiidcd 
are so comjilo.v, and the linaueial advances hitherto 
contemplated so restricted, that no immediate 
results of importance can be c.vpeotod. A still 
giai'er impediment uuliapinly exists in the extreme 
poverty of the class whom it is desired to heuelit. 

Clo,seIy asBoeiated with the crofters by origin, 
avocations, and distresses, are the cottars. These 
people are oocn)ners of dwellings and small patches 
of ground, holding rarely from the landlord, more 
frcijuontly from the farmer, the township, or tlie 
individual crofter, sometimes mere squatters, pay- 
ing no rent and owning no allegiance. They o.xist 
by fishing, by casual employments on the laud, and 
by [mhlio charity. Cottars are intermingled with 
their hetter-endoived kindred in all quarters of the 
crofting country, hut they are most Humorous and 
ino.st miserable in the Long Island. Their edaims 
are recognised by the Aet of 188(1, wliicli grants 
them omnpciisatiiin for impvovenionts in the case of 
arbitrary and voluntary removal. 

The oroftor and cottar pojnilatioii in the six 
oonntios to which the Act of 1886 applies were 
roughly computed by the Royal Commission of 1883 
to ooiiiprise about 40,000 families, or 200,000 .souls. 

The Crofters Act of 1880 is applicable in crofting 
parishe.s only within the eoiiuties of Argyll, Tiivcv- 
iicsH, Ro,s,s and Cromarty, Suthorliuid, Caithnc.sa, 
and Orkney and Shetland. Crofters’ tonancie.s arc 
ililliised in other ooiiiities, especially in Aberdeen- 
aliire and Rortlisliire, hut as they are subject to 
more favouralilo economic conditions, it was not 
comsidered neces.snry to admit them to the benelits 
of special legislation. 

Croisic, Le, a small port on the Atlantic, in the 
Rroiioli department of Loirc-Inferioiiro, 20 niile.s W. 
of St Nazaire h,y rail. Once an important trading 
dace, it has still a busy sardiiie-risliory, and is now 
lecomiiig a popular watering-place, 'rho name is 
familiar from Browning’s Ihoo Fools of Oroisic. 
Bop. 2291, 

Crokcr, John Wilson, politician and man of 
letters, was horn at Galway, 20tli Dceeinher 1780, 
tlie_ son of the surveyor- general of custouia and 
excise in Ireland, After four years at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800 ho entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
hut ill 1802 was called to the Irish bar. Two 
satires on the Irish .stage and on Dublin society 
(1804-0) proved brilliant hits; so did liis Sketch 


of Ireland Fast and Fresent (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation. In 1809 he 
published a poem on the battle of Talaveva, which 
Wellington pronoiineed ‘entertaining,’ ami ’diirinv 
the same year helped to found tlie Quarterly to 
which up to 1854 he contributed 260 articles. ’Hc 
had entered parliament for Dowiqiatriok in 1807 ■ 
and now in 1809 he was rewarded witli the lucrative 
post of Secretary ol the Admiralty for his warm 
dofeiicG of the Duke of York, who was cliarn-ed 
with conniving at and .sharing in the .sale of army 
commis.siona by hi.s ini, stress. ’That post he held 
till 1 830, and then retired with a pension of 4:i500 
a year. On the pnsHiiig of the Reform Rill (1832) 
he refused to rc-onter parliamont, unable ‘spon- 
taneously to take an active share in a .system 
which must subvert the church, the peerage, and 
the throne — in one word, the constitution ("f ling- 
land.’ He would not even take oHice under Peel 
his old friend (1834); and with Peel he bioke 
utterly on the repeal of the Corn Law.s (1846). 
lie died lOtli August 18,57. Among the seventeen 
works that he wrote or edited were his Stories 
for Children from English History (1817), which 
suggested to .Scott the T(dcs of a Grandfather; 
the Suffolk Fapors (1823); hw' Boswell's folmson 
(1831); and Essays on the Early Period of the 
French IleoolnUon (LS.II). By sonic Croker is 
chiclly remembered for bis onslaught on ICeats, 
and Macaulay’s onslaiight on liiiii (Macaulay 
‘detested^ him move than cold boiled veal’); dr 
as the originator of tlie term Conservative (q.v.); 
a founder of the Atlienii'iim Club, ami the ‘Rigby’ 
of Disraeli’s Coniiigshy — the jackal of ‘ Lord Mon- 
mouth’ (the Marquis of Hertford). Rut in liir 
'Theodore hlartiii’s nine-page eulogy in tlie Diction- 
ary of Nuiional Biography (vol. xiii. 1888), lie 
iignres as a ‘debater of the lirst rank,’ a master 
of ‘rhetoric that eclipsed Macaulay’s,’ the ‘friend 
and coul'ulaiit of many of the host and alilest mea 
of liis times’ a jialteni of ‘sincerity,’ ‘consistency,’ 
‘devoted loyalty and unsulllshiiess.’ See also Ins 
memoirs, Diaries, and Correspondenue, edited by 
Louis ,1. Jennings (3 vols. 1884). 

€rokcr, Thomas Ciiofton, IiLsh fcdkloiist, 
was horn at Cork, 15tli January 1798, and in 1814 
was aiqiroiitieod to a tjnakor merchant, hut four 
years later got a elorkshi]) in the Admiralty tlirmigli 
John Wilson Croker, a friend, though no relation, 
of lii.s fatlior’s. Ho retaiiiud this post till 1850, and 
died at Old Rromploii, 8th August 1854. As a hoy 
of fourteen he had hogiiii to colleot Hong,s and 
legends of the Irish iiuasantry ; in 1818 he sent 
Moore nearly forty old Irish melodies; and in 
1825 pnhlislied anoiiyiuoiisly his Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South oj Ireland, a work which 
charmed .Scott, and u-ns tiiiiislated into Gonnnii by 
tlio hrother.s Griimii (1820). A second scries fol- 
lowed ill 1827, and tho whole reached a (itli edition 
in 1882, Of nearly twenty more works of which 
Croker was either the author or editor, the best 
were Ilesccirehcs in the South of Iriiland (1824); 
Legends of the Lakes (1820), 'illustrated by his" 
friend Maclise, and ro-is,sued as Killarney I^agends 
( 1876); The Adventures of Barney Mahoney ( 1832); 
A Memoir o f Joseph Holt ', General of the Irish Fcbels 
(1837) ; aim Papular Sungs of Truand (1839 ; irov 
0(1. b,y Profe,ssor 11. Morl'ey, 1885 ). Croker was a 
jiealoua antiquary, a inoi'nboi' of many loariiod 
societies. See tho Life by his son, prel'i-xod to the 
1859 edition of tlio Fairy Legends. 

Croll, Jamkk, physicist, was horn in 1821 near 
Coupar-Aiigus, in Perthshire. Ho received an olo- 
raontary Bcliool-eduoatioii, but in science was wholly 
self- trained. SuccosBively millwright, inmivanoe- 
agont, and keeper of tho iimsonm of Aiulerson's 
College, Glasgow, in 1807 ho joined the staff of the 
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Geological Survey of Scotlaiiil, liut retired in 1881. 
All P.K.S. and LL.D. since 1876, lie died 15th 
Recoiiihei' 1890. Besides many papera in the 
Fhilosophiccd Maqazina and other scientific jour- 
nals, he wiote 'I'he l^hilusqph;/ of Theism (1857), 
Climate and Time ( 1875), Fiscuesioiis on Clmiate 
and Cosmologij (1880), and Stellar Evolution 
(1889). Climate and Time, one of the most im- 
portant contributions to geological climatology, 
■worked out in detail the view nith which Croli’s 
name is identified, that, contrary to the opinion of 
most physicists, changes of the earth’s climate, 
such as the glacial periods, are due to the .secular 
variation.s in the eccentricity of the earth’.s orbit, 
together with consequence-s' arising out of them, 
such as the doliection of ocean currents. See 
CUM.ITE, GlACLIL PeMOD, PllECESSION. 

Cl'Oly, Geouge, poet, romance-writer, hio- 
gi-apher, and tireaeher, -u-as horn at Duhliii in 
1780, and educated at Trinity College there, lie 
took orders iu 1804, and in 1810 came to Loudon, 
where, after twenty-four years of literary labour, he 
in 1S.S4 became rector of St Stephen’.^, Walhrook. 
He died 24th Novemher 1860. Between 1817 and 
1858 Dr Crol 3 ’puhlislied some forty works — the best 
known being the romance of Salathicl. See the 
Memoir prefixed to his Bool: of Job ( 1863). 

Crom'ax’ty, the county town of Cromartyshire, 
on the southern shore of the Cromarty Pirth, 2 
miles from its entrance, and 18 NNE. of Inver- 
ness. Nothing remains of the old stronghold of the 
Urquharts, the most famous of whom was Rabelais’ 
translator, Sir Thomas. From liim the estate 
came to the second son of that Sir Geor^o Mac- 
kenzie who in less was created Viscount Tarhat, 
and in 170,3 Earl of Cromarty — a title forfeited by 
the third earl for his share in the ’43, hut i-ovived 
in 1861 in favour of his (le.soendant, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, -vvlio, dying in 1888, was succeeded 
therein by her soconcf snrviniig son, Franeis. 
In 3859 a statue was erected of Hugh Miller 
(q.v.). The population has dwindled from 2215 
in 1831 to 1352 in 1881, though ■^vith Wick 
and four other bui'ghs Croniaity still returns 
a member to parliament.— -Cromarty Firth, a 
land-locked inlet on the north-east coast of 
Scotland, extends 19^ miles nortli-eastward and 
eastward to the Moray Firtli, and is inclosed by 
the counties of Ross and Cromarty. It forms a 
noble hai'bour, 1 mile to 7S niiles bi-oad, and 5 to 
35 fathoms deep ; receives at its head the Conon ; 
and narrows at its entrance to 7 furlongs, heUveeu 
the beetling North and South Sutors, 400 and 463 
feet high. On its shore.s are the towns of Dingwall, 
Invergordon, and Cromarty (the last has declined 
■with the rise of the second ) y the old red sandstone 
near its month is classic as Hugh Miller’s hunting- 
ground. — OEOM'ARTysiiiRE, a Scottish county, .369 
sq. m. in area, hut consisting of ten detached por- 
tions, and scattered up and down Ross-sliire (q.v.), 
of 'svliich, for census and other purposes, it practi- 
cally forms jrart. It comprised the ancient sheriff- 
idom of Cromarty, and outlying hits annexed 
thereto towards the close of the 17th century at the 
instigation of Viscount Tarhat, ■who ■wished thus to 
hold jurisdiction over every part of his estates. — 
See Sir W. Fraser’s Earls of OromaHy (2 vols. 
1876). 

Cromdsxlc, a place in Elginshire, on the right 
bank of the Spey, 5 miles NE. of Grantown. Here, 
on 1st Maj’- 1690, 800 Jacobite Higblandera ■were 
surprised and r-outed by a body of King “VVilliam’s 
dragoons. This encounter is celebrated in, a song 
called The Saughs of Cromdale. 

Croine* John (known as ‘Old Crome’), land- 
scape-painter, the chief member of the ‘ Norwich 
School' of artists, was born in that city, the son 
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of a pool weaver, 22d December 1768. After 
serving as an errand-hoj' to a phy.riciau, be was 
apprenticed to a houhe-paiutei ; but, showing a 
strong predilection for art, he was befriended by 
Ml- T. Harvey, of Cattun, 'who procm-ed him eni- 
ployiiieiit as si drawing-master, and jiermitted him 
to study -woiks by Gainsborough and the Dutch 
masteis in his collection. He also received some 
instinction from Ileeclij' and Upie. He was mainly 
influential in foimding, in 1803, the^ Norwich 
Society of Artist.s, which held exliibition.s from 
1803, and of wliich he was president iu 1808. He 
occasionalty visited London, when he exhibited in 
the Academy and the British Listitution ; and a 
tour tlirough Belgium and France in 1814 resulted 
in ‘’The E'islimarkot on the Beach, Boulogne,’ 
and ‘The Boulevard des Italiena, Paris.’ But 
his subjects were nearly alwaj's derived from tlie 
.seenei-j’ of his native county, 'which, though found- 
ing Ins practice upon that of the Dutch buid- 
scapLsts, he treated iu a singularly direct and. 
individual fashion, painting trees, and es]iecially 
the oak, ■w’ith exceptional fidelity and beauty. 
HLs w'orks jealised only most moderate prices 
during the artist’.s life; but he is uo-w lecogni.sed 
as one of the great naine.s among English land- 
scajiiats, and fine examples of his art fetch veiy 
large sums. Several of his oil-paintings, includ- 
ing the gi’cat ‘ IMousehold Heath,’ are in the 
National Galleiy ; and among his other master- 
pieces may be mentioned ‘ Carroiv Abliey,' ‘ View 
of Cliapel Fields, Norwich,’ ‘ Oak at Poringlaud,’ 
‘The Willow,’ and in the Fitzwilliam Mu-semn, 
Cauibiidge, the ‘ Clump of Trees, Hauthois Cciu- 
nion.’ He also pi-ncti.sed as a water-colour painter, 
hut his works iu this medium are roi'c ; and a series 
of Ids etchings of ‘Norfolk Picturesque Scenery’ 
■was published in 1834, and has been repeatedly 
ve-issned. The eai'lier impressions are line and 
valuable. He died, 22d April 1821, at Nonvich, 
where, in the following year, a collected exhibition 
of bis works was broim'lit together, and he was 
fully lepresented in tlie Roj'al Academy Old 
Maatera Exhibition, 1878. His eldest son, John 
Benmy Crome (1794^-1842), painted landscapes in 
a style similar to those of his father, as whose 
productions they are frequentty sold. 

Cromer, a pleasant watering-place on the 
const of Norfolk, 23 miles N. of Norwich by a 
railway opened iu 1877. The sea has here made 
great encroaohmenta on the cliffs since 1350, 
though the iown itself is now protected by a sea- 
wall, formed in 1877, with an e-splanade and a 
jetty, at a cost of nearly £10,000. There are 
capital sands and golf-links (1887), and the church 
has a noble ffint-work tower of 160 feet. Pop. 
of parish, 1697. See W. Rye’s Cromer Fast and 
Present ( 1889 ). 

Cromlech (from the Gaelic crom, ‘curved,’ 
and kac, ‘a stone’) is a modern term, formerly 
applied by British arcbmologists to a class of 
mogalitliic monuments, consisting of one flat 
stone supported on two or more upright stones, 
and forming a kind of open chamber with a roof. 
It is now generallj' recognised, lion’ever, that these 
are merely the denuded or uncovered chambers of 
chambered Cairns (q.v.) or Bairows (q.v.), for 
■which another modem tenn, ‘dolmen,’ is now 
genemlly substituted (see Dolmen). The French 
archreologists retain the use of the ■woul cromlech, 
but they have ahvaj’s applied it to those groups 
of standing stones which in Britain and Scandi- 
navia are called Stone Circles (q.v,). 

Cromptou, Samuel, ■whose invention of the 
epinning-muie entitles him, to rank as one of man- 
kind’s greatest benafaetors, 'was hoi-n, the son of 
a small farmer, at Firwood, neai- Bolton, Lanoar 
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shire, December 3, 1753. Like hie fatlier, Cromp- 
ton was brought np to the loom and the farm. 
His motliev, a woman of great energy, persever- 
ance, and stern independence, wlmn left a widow 
struggled lull'd to give him and her two daughters 
the he.st education the district afforded. When 
he was old enough, lie a.s.si.sted her in the farm, 
and wove, and earned a little money hy playing 
the violin at Bolton theatre. At the age or 
tweutji'-oue, he was so much annoyed at the 
hreaking ends of yarn and the dillienltiea in get- 
ting it to rveave that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-machine which should produce better 
yarn than Hargreaves’, one of which liis mother 
possessed. Por five years he lalioureil to realiae 
Ins idea, sitting up late at night to overcome the 
.sncces.sii'e dillicnlties, and resnming hi.s labour 
for daily bread early in the morning. In 1779 
he succeeded in framing a machine which pro- 
duced yarn of .such iistonibhing Ihieiiess that the 
hou.sc was beset hy por.sons eiiger to know the 
secret. He was rendered miserable. All kinds 
of deviee.s were tried to gain ,adiuis.sion ; even 
ladders were placed against the window.s. Ills 
nmehine was such that if a mechanic saw it, he 
could carry away the leading featnre.s of it. He 
could not leave the hon.se for fear of his discovery 
being .stolen from him. Ha had .spent every 
farthing ho had in the v'orld upon its comple- 
tion: he littd no funds wherewith to obtain a 
patent, and his shy and unhusincs.s-liko tempera- 
ment nrovanted him proliting as he should have 
done by liis invention. A Bolton manufacturer 
persuaded him to disclose the invention to the 
tnule, under the pvoiuise of a liberal subscription, 
but nil that lie got was £07, (Is. (id. Soured by 
this troatnient, in the oom'.se of time he saved 
money enough to begin manufacturing on a small 
scale at (Jldhanw, near Bolton, and latterly 
at Bolton, but nut till his rivals had a hopeless 
start of him in the business. After tlie use of the 
mule Jmd told distinctly on British manufacturing 
prosperity, a smn of lictwoon £400 and XMOO was 
raised for him liy subscription, through Mr John 
Kennody, liis earliest hiographer. EH'orts were 
made to procure for him a national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he obtained in 1812, 
and he retnrneil to Holton almost broken-hearted. 
He began the bleaohinfj trade at Over Harwell, 
then became a partner in a cotton firm, but wins 
unsiiocosafnl in both. Some friends latterly pur- 
chased ail niiiiuity of .103 for him. He died .June 20, 
1827. Crompton’s was soon hy far the most used of 
all sninuing-iuachines, and in 1811 the iiuiiiber of 
spindles on his principle was 4,000,000, while there 
were only 310,510 of Arkwright’s, and 156,880 of 
Hargreaves’. A nioiiuineut was placed over his 
grave, and in 1802 a bronze statue of him erected 
at Bolton. See Kennedy’s Memoir in vol. v. of 
Memoirs of Literary and Phiiosophkid Society of 
Manchester, and French's Life of Crompton (1800). 

Cl'OlliweU, Oliver, Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
horn at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. Ho wa.s the 
son of Robert Croiiiwoll, younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, descendant of a nephew of Cromwell, 
Earl of Esse.v, and was a younger brother of Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Ilinchinhrook. His mother 
was Elizahetli, daughter of Thomas Steward of 
Ely, aftenvavds kni^^ited by James L, who, when 
she married Robert Cromwell, was the widow of 
'William Lynne. Ha was first-cousin to John 
Hampden. Ho was educated at Huntingdon 
granimar-sehool, the ni.astcr of which was tlie 
Puritan Hr Beard, and at Sydney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and seems to Kavo carried away a 
modest share of classical and general ciillnre. 
He went to London to study Taw, hut never 


entered an Inn of Court. In June 1617 his fathei 
died, leaving liiiii a moderalc estate at Himting. 
don. In August 1620 he manied Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a London 
merclnant. Of the lyildnea.s of his youth there is 
no proof beyond his own remoi.sefnl eonfcs.sion 
after his conYer.sinn that befoie he know God he 
luul been the chief of sinners. He was, however 
under niedieal treatmeiit for liypooliondiia. He 
embraced Puritanism in it.s moat enthusiastic 
form, attended .and supported the ministry of its 
proscribed jireachers, and became a zealous ad- 
herent of the cause, .and opponent of its arch- 
enemy and persecutor Laud. 

In 1G28 he .sat as member for Pluntingdon in the 
stormy third parliament of Charles, and raised 
liis voice against Romanising ecclesiastics. Tlie 
parliament dissolved, he returned to farming ,at 
Huntingdon, whence he removed to St Ives and 
afterwards to El5f, where property iiad been left 
him hy his uncle. He ajipearH to have come into 
collision as a local patriot with the king’s com- 
niis-sioners for the drainage of the Feus, fie ,sat 
for Cambridge in the Short I’ai'liameiil and in the 
Long Parlianieiit ( 1640 ). In the Long Parliament, 
though no speaker, ho was active and velienieut on 
the Puritan side. Sir Philip Warwick describes 
him at this period in ‘ a plain ehiLli suit, which 
boomed to have been made liy an ill country tailor; 
his linen was plain, and not very clean ; ami I 
rememhor a speck or two of blood upon Ills little 
liaiiil, which was not much larger than his collar. 
His hat was without a hat-hand ; his stature was 
of a good size ; his sword stiudr close to his side j 
liis oouuleiiftncc swollen and vcddisli ; his voice 
sharp and iintnn.able ; and Jiis ehiijneiioe full of 
fervour.’ Sir I’hilip adds ; ‘It lessened nuicli my 
reverence unto that groat council, for this gentle- 
man was very nnicli hearkened unto.’ 

Wlien war broke out (16421 ke was sent down to 
organise his district for the parliament, which ho did 
with the greatest vigour and success. Ho also sub- 
scribed £500 Lo the cause. Becoming captain of a 
troop of parliamentary lioi'se, he fought at Edge- 
hill After Kilgeliill, he warned ]ii.s Mends that 
the parli.aiiiont must have .soldiers of a better stamp, 
and that to the .spirit of a chivalrous gentry must 
lie opiiosed that of a ( Jod-fearing yeomanry. On 
this princiide he formed Ids nncoii(|Uoralile Iion- 
sidcH. With strict iiioraliLy and organised eiitlm- 
siasni he cimdiiued in the famous cov\is a rigid 
disciplino, wliich oiiahlcd him alu'ays to keep Ids 
troopers well in hand, and thus to turn the waver- 
ing tide of more than one lialtlu. ‘While the cause 
of the parliament was dopi'o.sHcd elsewhere, his 
coimtaiicy, capacity, and courage upheld it in the 
ettbterii couhUbh, which luul formed tlioiiiselves 
into an nsaociatioii, of wliioh lie was the soul. A 
brilliant action near (Jaiiishorough marked him 
for high comniand. in the aummuv of 1644 he, 
under Mnnche,bler, led the forces of the assooi.'ited 
conutios to join the Scots and the troop, s of the 
Fairfaxes before York, and in the battle of. 
Mansion Moor the charge.s of Ids cavalry decided 
tlie day. He now .stood forth as tlio leader of the 
Independent and i.horoughgoing parly agaiu.sfc the 
I’reahyterians and modomtes. After the second 
battle of Neivhury he impeached the conduot of 
Manchester in parliament. While tlio Preshyterian 
and aristoovatio generals were sot aside by the 
Self-denying Ordiiianoe, Cromwell ivas retained in 
oomniaud. Under Fairfax he led the now nimlol 
army, of 'which ho no doubt was the chief 
organiser, to deci.sive victory at Naseby, .Tune 14, 
1645. Fairfax, being no politician, Cromwell he- 
eanie the repvOBontative of the army in its contest 
with the Presbyterian parliament, which desired to 
disband it. The Ih'eshyterinus proving intractable, 
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lie resorted a.s usual to strong measures, marched 
on London, and coerced the parliament. He was 
never revolutionary, but he caied not for fonns 
when they stood in the way of what he thought 
right. It was no doubt under his directions tiiat 
Joyce carried off tlie king from Holmliy. It seems 
tliat Cromwell desired, liad it been nossihle, to 
make terms with tlie king j but Cliane.s wa.s in- 
curably possessed with the idea ol recovering ids 
power liy playing off one party against the other. 
Whether it was by Cromwell or by the Scotch 
envoys that Cliarles was induced to fly from 
Hampton Court is a txuestion on which authorities 
differ. 

As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, the king, 
while he was negotiating with the parliament, was 
carrying on intrigues with ids partisans in England 
and’ Scotland, wliicli brought on tlie second Civil 
War and the invasion of England by Hamilton. 
Again Cromwell was called to take the Held for hi.s 
cause, which was once more hi extreme peril. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, he 
marched northwards, attacked the invading army 
of Hamilton at Preston and totally destroyed it. 
The soldiery now clamoured for justice on the king ; 
and Cromwell, probably .sharing their wrath and 
despairing of any arrangement with the faithless 
Charle.s, eomplied with their demand, brought the 
king to trial, sat in the High Court of Justice, 
and signed the death-warrant (January 1G49). 
Had aiuhition been his motive for this deed we 
should hardly have found him at the .same time 
treating for tlie marriage of Richard, his heir, with 
the daughter of JEr Mayor, a [irivate gentleman. 
The Coiimionwealth having been estahlished, the 
first service rendered by Cromwell to it was the 
suppression of the formidable meeting of the 
Leveller.s, which he accomplished by a characteristic 
union of vigour with mercy. He was next sent to 
Ireland to end the civil war still raging there. 
This ho did effectually, and on the rvliole humanely, 
though it cost some strokes of sanguinary severity, 
the necessity for which he himself deplored. 

On his return from Ireland he (Fairfax having 
declined) took the command against the Scots, 
who had declared against the regicide republic and 
called in Charles II. With his usual daring he 
assumed the offensive and invaded Scotland. But 
he was out-generalled by Leslie, and was in extreme 
peril, when a false move of the Scots, by afibrding 
liim battle, enabled him once more to display the 
superiority of the soldiery which he had trained 
and to win the decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
image of militant Puiitanism was never more 
vividly presented than by Cromwell's hearing on 
that scene. W'’ith the defeated Cn’i'enanteis he 
dealt as with estranged friends. The royalists 
proper, who still held the Held in Scotland, having 
eluded his strategy and inarched into England, he 
followed, and on September 3, ICol, at Worcester, 
gained the victory wdiich he called his crowning 
mercy and whicli ended the Civil War. Returning 
to London in triumph, he declared for a constitu- 
tional settlement and an amnesty. The parlia- 
ment, now reduced by revolutionary expnhsions to 
the ‘ Rump,’ was bent on piorjjetuating its own 
power. After _ fruitless negotiations Cromwell 
tui'iied it out with unrvise violence and oontiunely. 
Supreme prower being- now in his hands and those of 
the other chiefs of the army, he called the con- 
vention of Puritan notables, nicknamed the Bare- 
bones I’arliainent, for the settlement of the nation. 
Tire Baiehones Parliament pirovin*' too visionary 
and revolutionary, was disiniHaecl, and supreme 
piower reverted to Cromwell and his officers. 

Cromwell was now declared Protector under the 
instimment of government, which provided for a 
goverament by a singde person with one House of 


paiHament elected on a reformed basis of lepre- 
sentation, and a Council of State, in the appoint- 
ment of which nomination by the Protector was 
combined with election by the parliament (Decem- 
her 16, 1653). A power of legislating by ordinance 
till parliament should meet was ru.-,erved to the 
Protector, and was largely used by Cromwell for tlie 
purposes of reorganisation and reform. His aim 
evidently was to restore in substance the ancient 
constitution of the realm, with a Protestant pio- 
tectorate or monarchy, and full securities for 
libei-ty, especially for the religious liberty which 
had been in his mind at least the main object of 
the Civil War. But when parliament met, thougli 
elected under his wiits, it fell to questioning his 
autlunity, and he was compelled to exclude the 
disaffected by a test. His second parliament, from 
which the recalcitrants were excluded at tlie outset, 
ottered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered j 
hut the stubborn reskstaiico of the lepublieaii 
soldiers decided him to decline the offer. The 
Llpper House of parliament was, however, restored, 
ancl the Protector was empowered to name his 
successor. A fixed revenue was also voted to him. 
He was now installed a.s Protector -with a cere- 
monial resembling a coronation. When the parlia- 
ment met again, its two Houses fell into a collision 
which compelled Cromwell to dissolve it ; and his 
power thenceforth rested upon the army, though 
it was his oon.stant desire to revert to constitutional 
government, and he was preparing to call a new 
parliament when he died. 

His protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
republican resistance on tlie one hand and with 
royalist plots and risings on the other, while his 
life was constantly threatened by royalist assassins. 
To keep down the royalists he for a time put 
the country under major-generals, siqiplying his 
treasury at the same time by an impost on the 
property of tlie cavaliers. He was, nevertheless, 
able to inaugurate a great policy, home and 
foreign. He reorganised the national church on 
the principle of comprehension, including all hut 
Papists, Pre]ati.sts, and Autitiinitarians, while the 
ministiy was weeded by conmii.ssion, the result 
being, as Baxter, an opponent of the government, 
testifies, a ministry very acceptable to the people. 
Peraonally tolerant, Cromwell upheld toleration as 
far ns he could, especially in the case of the Sec- 
taries, and curbed the persecuting tendencies of 
parliament. For law reform he did his best, but 
professional interests weie too strong for him. He 
united Scotland and Ireland to England, giving them 
both representation in parliament. Scotland, hav- 
ing free trade with England, enjoyed great pios- 
perity under his rule. Ireland he sought to make 
a second England in order and industry, ancl if his 
measures were high-handed it must he rememhered 
that the native Irish were then in an almost savage 
state. It was his aim to enlist ability, without 
distinction of party, and youths of promise from 
the universities into the service of the state. He 
saved the universities from the fanatics, put good 
men at tlieii- head, and encouraged letters. 

But it is liis foreign policy that has brought him 
most renown. Under him the Commonwealth be- 
came the head and protectress of Protestant 
Europe. He made peace with IloUaiid and tried 
to form a league of all the Protestant states. Ha 
protected the Waldenses of Piedmont against their 
persecutors, using the pen of Milton in his protest, 
in the intere.st at once of religiou.s liberty and 
commerce lie allied himself witli France, as the 
more liberal poiver, against Spain, the power of 
peraecuting Roman Catholicism and the tyrant of 
the Western water,s. He failed in an attempt on 
Hispaniola, hnt took Jamaica, and thus gave 
British enterprise a foothold in those seas. The 
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victories gained Ly liis ileet under Blake over tire 
Sjiaiiiarda k'ougdit liim at onee gloiy and treasure. 
Hi.s troops, witli tho.se of France, won the Battle of 
the Dunes, and ho obtained Dunkirk as his shai’c 
of the .spoil. He sedulously fostered British eoni- 
nrerce, and hy the hand of Blake chasti.sed the 
pirale-sLate.s of Barhai'y. His hoast that he would 
make the iiania of Englishman a.s respoolcd as that 
of llomaii had been, was, so long as he reigned, 
fulfilled ; and his liitterast enenne.s could not deny 
the impression ndiich he had made on the world, or 
the height to U'hich he had raised his country. 
His court was simple and frugal, J'et dignified ; and 
tlioiigli tliore wiis a strain of coarseness in his 
chaiaeter (as illustrated in occasional horseplay), 
his hearing in pmhlie updiald the niaje.sty of the 
state. 

Grmnwell had alway's heen a most loving husband 
and father, and the palace of the Prutcclur was a 
virtuous English home. His speeches are very' 
rougdi ami nnmethodieal as compositions, hut they 
are marked hy sense, force, and intensity of pur- 
pose. lie was fond of imisic, and not wilhnnt 
reg.aril for art. It seems that his govcinmeiit was 
Gtrikiiig' root, .since people of rank were hegiuuiug 
to ally themselves with it, and his heir succeeded 
without the slightest opposition. But disease and 
care, together with gnof at the death of his 
favourite daughter, Lady Claypole, cut .short his 
life. lie died iSeptomhor .3, l(i«sS, and tlie fahiic of 
govormnent whieli his mighty arm had sustained 
fell speedily to tlie gronnd. 

The records of CromweU’.s life are very iuipcr- 
foflt. Of Ills greatness a,s a soldier and Blate.s- 
imui there can be no ijncsUoii, hut it is dillionlt 
across tw'o centuiies and a half to see into his 
heart and pronoimee how far ambition mingled 
with higher moti\’ca. That the religious enthusiasm 
which sent him out to e-vpasc his life in war at tho 
age of forty-throe was sincere cannot ho doubted ; 
hut religious ontlmsia.sm is often associated with 
fanaticisui and solf-decaption. One who knew 
Cromwell well has descvilK'd him as ‘ iu body com- 
])aot and strong, about live feet ten iu heighi, with 
a head which you might soo was a vast treasury 
of natural parts, with a temper exceeding (ievy hut 
under strong moral restraint, and compassionato 
oven to ail oirwiiiiiiito nnasnro. ’ ‘A largorsoul, I 
think, hath seldom dwelt iu a house of clay than 
Ms was,’ lie was laid with great pomp in 
the tomb of tho hhigs at 'Westminster, hnt after 
the Kestoralioii his body was e.xiM),sed on the gibbet 
at Ty'hurn and afterwards hurieil under it. 

See Noble, Mmoin of Uic Proleclund Houae of 
Ci'ommi/ (1787); Cruniwoll, iffc of 0. Grovmdl mvl his 
Sons (1S20); Carlyle, (JmmeU's IcUm and Speeches 
{ISiCj; S.TOfi)ril, Studies and lUuslratimis of the 8rcai 
EcbclUon (1853); Goldwin Smith, Three ’Ewjlish Stales 
men (18(17); Frccli-rio Harrison, Crommll (1888); and 
the works oited at BNOLAffl) and Chaiims 1. and it 

Cromwell, Ricuiaei), second Protector, wan 
the third son of Oliver, and was hmm October 4, 
1021). He married Dorothy, daughter of Bieharil 
Mayor, of Ilimsloy, in Hampshire. By the deaths 
of his two elder brothers, itohert anil Oliver, he 
became his father's heir. He was an amiable and 
popular hut weak man, devoted to field-sports ami 
pleasure, and totally inoa})ahle of sustaitiing liis 
lather’s burden. He lived for some time in com- 
parativo privacy, hut when the Protector Inul been 
empowered to nominiite Iris sneoessor, Richard was 
brought to the front, and an efi'ort was made to 
train him to the work of govoinnnent, hut in vain. 
Scarcely had he entered on Iris office, when the 
forces of anarchy, both parliamentary and military, 
broke loose, and he found himself utterly nnahle to 
restrain them. It was probably with little reluo- 
tiuieo that he (piittecl Wliitehall and retired into 


private life. After tlie Restoration he lived for a 
time abroad under a feigned name ; Imt he retnrnei'l 
to Enghiud iihont ICSO, and passed the remainder 
of his life at Cheshnnl, where lie died July 
1712, and was hurled in the church at Huislev’ 
Hanipshiic. 

Cromwell, TuoMA.S (malleus moncwhnihi 
‘the haimnor of the monks’), was horn ahimt 
1480, the son of a Putney hlacksmitli, cloth- 
shearer, brewer, and itmkeeiier. Ilis youth was 
tni'hulent and adveiilnroiis. Dnriiig eiglit or nine 
ycai-s passed on the Continent ( 1501-12), he seems 
to have served as a common soldier, to have heen 
hefriended at Fhiruneo hy Frescubaldi the hanker 
to have acted as clerk at Autwevj) and to a '\’ene- 
tiaii nioreliant, to have visited Rome, and to have 
traded on his own accunnl at Middulhurg. Any- 
how, liy 1518 lie was hack in England and mauieil- 
llicre, stop hy slop, he ruse to wciiK.h and import- 
ance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, half naurer 
half lawyer, having originally heen bred to the law! 
tFolsey employed him as early a.s 1514; tlirnngh 
'Wolsey, probably, he got into parliamout (1523); 
he was Pvolsey'H cliiof agent in the unpopular vvorlc 
of sujipressiiig certain smaller iiioiiaBtories for the 
endowment of his colleges at Ipswich ami Oxford 
(1525); and limilly he liecame his factotum and 
secretary. He stepped to greatncs.s over Iiis fallen 
nm-ster. Cavendish tell,s how on All-IlalluwB Day, 
1521), lie found ‘Muster Gromwcll saying of Our 
Lady matins— whicli liad )ieen since a very stiaiige 
sight iu liiiu’— and liewailing his own misudveil- 
ture, 1ml inteudiiig to ride from Esher to the court, 
'where,' ijuoth ho, ‘J will either make or nmr.' 
And Polo tells how, a few months earlier, Cromwell 
hivde him liilce Maeliiavelli for his guide, llolli 
stories ilhislrato the very man. 

He was cheaply faitliful to the cardiiuil, aiding 
him not only hy ipiick-witted advice, and hy pleaif- 
ing his cause in jiarliameiit, hut even with £5 out 
of his own savings. 'Withal, ho made himself friends 
of 'WolHoy's cneuih's ; and his fidelity iiigiatted 
him with Henry Will, Him Cromwell proiiiised 
to make the liche.st king ever in Hiighind, and coim- 
aelled him to cut the knot of the di'vorco hy declar- 
ing himself snpruiue head of the church. Counsel 
and promise were oiinied into elieot by the Act of 
iSiipreiiiacy (15(14) and liy tlic ilisHolulion of tlie 
moim-sturies (ISllli-fil)). To abolish niqial autlioiity, 
break the jiower of the cliiueh, Imnihle the nobility, 
and make the king absolute, were Uromvvell’s aims; 
iu their aoeompliSiment he stuck at nothing, At 
heart, it would seem, slill a Catholic— for so late as 
1585 ho heipieathed LKi for a priest to sing mass for 
Ids soul— he yet did his ntiimst to Proteatautiso the 
English Ulmreli, whose ‘polity,’ in the words of 
Mr Fronde, (.h'omwell’s admirur, ‘remains as itvyas 
left hy its eroator,’ It is often hard to (letei'mine 
whether lie was tool or instigator, to ilissover his 
actions from those of Henry ; both imiat ho treated 
miller Henry’s reign. Hut here may lie iioliccil hi.a 
winning maimer , h and ungi’acetiil iioivsim, his veiml- 
ily and profiiRioii, his iiurposeful 11111110.^0110,% iind 
ufiiipuitous indnatry, his army of apics and vast 
correHiiDudiiiice — ivliove all, the fact that that 
English ‘Terror,’ in which perislioil More luiil 
Fislior ami lunidrod.s of lowlier victims, set in with 
Croinwoll’s rise, and ohhed with Cromwell’s fall. 
Among Uio posts and hiinonrs shuworeil on him 
were llioso of privy-cimiicillor (15:11 ), cliauoollur of 
the exchoiiner (153;)), secretary of state and nmster 
of tho rolls (1634), viear-geiieral (1535), lord privy 
seal and Baron Cromwell of Oakham (1536), knight 
of tho Uai'tei' and dean of 'Wtells (1637), lord great 
cliamherlaiii (15;!!)), and finally, on i7th April 1640, 
Earl of Essex. ' He had,’ says Professor Brower, 
‘ engrossed in his own hamls iiowers such as no 
subject and no sovereign iu this oountry had ever 
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posse&';e(l Itefore or will ever poi',e‘.s agiiiti.’ But 
the hand that had so exalted could erpially abase 
him. The hatred all men hore him, the Catholic 
reaction, and Henry’s aversion to Aniie of Cleves, 
the coarse Liitheiau consoit of Cromwell’s choosing, 
combined to effect his ruin : le.ss than eight weeks 
after his elevation to the earldom he was arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. His abject entreaties 
for ‘ Mercy', mercy !’ availed him nothing ; as little 
did his filthy revelations of IIeniy'’s discourse with 
him touching Anne of Cleves. Condenmed under 
a hill of attainder, his own favourite engine of 
tyranny, he was bunglingly beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 2Sth Jnly 1340. See Mr Cairdner’s article 
in the Dictionm'u of National Biography (vol. xiii. 
1888); Dean Hook’s Liras of the Arrnhishops of 
Cantor!) ary (vol. vi. chap. 1, ISliS); Professor 
Brewer’s article on ‘The Royal Supremacy’ in 
English St/alics (ISSlj ; works cited under Henry 
Vlil. ; and two articles in the Antiguuriuti Maga- 
zine for 1882 Iry' hir Jolin Phillips of Putney', 
an ardent investigator of er'erything conceniing 
Thomas Cromwell, wdio, according to liiin, has 
been ‘vilely belied’ by' almo.st every writer on 
Irirrr, old and nerr'. 

CrOUStadtj a strongly fortified Pm-ssian sea- 
port, 20 miles W. of St Petei-.shurg, on a narrow 
calcareous island 7 miles long, at the narrowest 
part of the Gulf of Finland, and over against the 
mouth of the Neva. Cronstadt is at once the 
greatest naval station and the must nourishing coni- 
nrercial port of Russia. It was founded by Peter 
the Great in 1710, the island having been taken 
from the Swedes by him in 1703. Its Xortilica- 
tioirs protect the approach to St Petersburg; the 
batteries are very numerous, defending every part 
of the channel liy wliioh I'e.s.sel.s can enter. TJrcy 
are all built or granite, and armed with tire 
heaviest ordnance. The place, indeed, was con- 
sidered by Sir Charles Napier, wlio reconnoitred 
it durmg' tire Russian war of 1854-55, so impreg- 
nable that it would have been utter madness to 
make any attempt upon it. Cronstadt, which is 
the seat of the Russian Admiralty, has three har- 
bours : the east, intended for vessels of war, and 
capable of acoonrmodating thirty ships of tire line ; 
the middle harbour, 'where vessels are fitted up and 
repaired, and yvhich is connected with the former 
by a broad canal ; arid the west or Merchant’s 
Harbour’, for the inercharit-shippiug, with capacity 
for 1000 vessels. Since 1884 St Petershur" is con- 
nected with Cronstadt by a slrip-canal 200 feet wide 
and 22 feet deep. Cronstadt contains many' well- 
built houses, a cathedral, a statue of Peter the 
Great, and a British seamen’s liospital (1867). 
Pop. (1880 ) 48,276. 

Cronstadt, in Hungary. See Kronstadt. 
Cronus. See Saturn. 

Crook, Georcje, American soldier, born in 
Olrio in 1828, graduated at West Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1881, and was actively 
engaged throughout the civil -war, m which he rose 
to the rank of major-general. He served agaimst 
the Indians in Idaho (1866-72 ), in Arizona ( 1 872-75 ), 
and crushed tire great rising in Wyoming and 
Montana in 1875-77. In 1882 he returned to 
Arizona, where he controlled the Indians on the 
southern frontier, putting an end to the truck 
system. He died 21st March 1800. 

Crooked Iiilaud. See Bahamas. 

Crookes, Wiluam, a great physicist and 
cheniiat, born in London in 18.32, was a pnpil and 
assistant of Hofmann at the Roj'al College of 
Chemistry, next superintended the meteorological 
department of the Raclcliffe Observato^, and 
lectured on chemistry at the Science College, 


Clier-ter. In 1850 he founded the Chemical News, 
and in 1864 became al»o editor of the Qnurtcrhj 
Journal of Arience. He wa.s elected F.I{.,‘^. iir 
1SG3, vice-pie-^ident of the Chemic.al Society in 
18/0, niemher of council of the Royal .Society the 
year after, and in 1880 was awarded hv tlie 
French Arndeinic ties Srienrrs an extraordinary 
prize of 3000 franc,- and a gold medal. He is an 
authority of the fir-t rank on sanitary cjuestion.s, 
especially the di&prr-al of the sewage of towns, and 
his method of proilrieirrg extreme vacua gave a 
great impulse to incandescent electric lighting. 
His original re-eaichos in chemistry and physics 
led to the discovery of the metal tlifillinni in 1861, 
of the sodium amalgamation process for separating 
gold and silver from their ores in IS6.r, and of 
inipovtant discoveries in molecular physics and 
racfiaiit matter, besides tire invention of tire 
Radiometer (q.v.). He is the .author of Select 
Methods of Chemical Analysis (1871), and of works 
on beetroot sug.ar rrranufactirie, dyeing, and c,alieo- 
printing, and has translated .several works on 
chemical and metallurgical suhject.s. 

Crop. See Bird. 

Cropvetly Bridge, near Ilanhnry, gives 
name to a battle (29th June 1644) between the 
royalists under Charles I. and the paiiiament- 
aiiaiis under Waller, when the latter received a 
check. 

Crop.s. See Eot.vtion of Crops, 

Cronuet, an open-air game, in which two or 
more players endeavour to drive wooden halls, by 
means of long-handled mallets, through a series of 
arches set in the grormd according to 
■ioiiie pattern, The object of each uepy 

player is to make the complete circle 
of six to ten hoops or arches ; hut dur- 
ing tiro eour.se of the game he may 
have the progress of iris ball retarded IW 
by his opponents, or assisted _hy hi.s I 
partners ; and tlie.se friendly aids and |]| 
hostile attacks constitute the chief in- 
terest of croquet. The game seems to 1 1 

he suhbtantially a revival of the old I 

game of Pall Mall, which gave its name I 

to what is now the well-known London I 

.street, and to otlier places in England. 1 

Pall Mall, pl.ayed with ball (Ital. puUa) I 

and mallet (Ral. maglia), came from I 

France mto England early in the 171h in 

century, and died out in the ISth. |i| 

Croquet (Fr. croguer, ‘to crack') he- ||i| 

came a popular game about 1860, was 1 1 

the great siunmer social game during I i 

1866-70, hut was after about 1876 r-ery | 

largely superBOded by the more aetiv'e I 

game of lawn-tennis. A croquet-gronnd aB. 

should he a well-rolled level gi-as.s plat 
or lawn, not less than 30 yarrls long by 1 
20 yards wide ; a full-sized croquet- || 
ground measures 40 yards by 30 yards. 1! 

Crosier, a staff 5 feet long, sur- I 

mounted by a cro.ss, and borne bj' or l| 

I-efote an archbishop on .solenm oeca- i|' 

sions. It is generally hollow, gilt, and I 

richly ornamented, tore crosier differs 1 

entirely from tire Pastoral Staff (q.v.), || 

with which it is often nev'ertheless con- g 
founded— the latter having a circular J 

head, in the form of a crook. The Ulus- 1 

tration is of Arohhisbop Warham’a 11 

crosier, from Canterbury Cathedral. ™ 

Cross. The crass was a common Crosier, 
instniraentof capital punishment among 
the ancients ; and the death of the cross was 
esteemed so dishonourable that only slaves and 
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walefactoTS of tho lowo^fc cla‘^& were soilijectecl to 
it by tlie Eomans, Among the Caitliaginians, 
and probably' also among the Pliccnicians and 
allied raeo^, it was emiiloyed na an instrnineut 
of aacrilice to Baal. Thus the Carthaginian 
geneial, blalons, inreated hia son, Carlalo, in royal 
raiment, with a ciown on hi^ head, and cruciiiod 
him to obtain a special favour from Baal. It has 
been suggested that theio may be some allusion to 
these ciucih\i(m.s to the sun in Nuin. xsv. 4; Josh, 
viii. 20; x. 20. Among the Cauls, as shall he noted 
later, a cross of equal arm.s was a solar .syinhol. 
It was customary among tho Homans to jn'octaini 
the name and oti'ence of tlie person cruciiiod, or 
to affi.x a tablet {album) to tlie cross, on which 
tliey were inscribed. Malefactors u'erc sonietimes 
fastened on a .siuiide upright stahe, and .so left to 
die, or fclicy were impaled uiiou it, and to this u|)- 
riglit stake the Tjaiin name miJi'was originalljf ami 
mine strictly applicable ; hut very gouerally a oross- 
[liooe {putibiilum) was added to the .stake, to which 
tlie arms of the oiiminal were tied, or to which his 
hands wcic nailed. 'VVheu the cr()ss-pm<^<^ 
fastened at right anglcss below the .summit of the 
upright stake, the cross was called crua: immissn; 
when the orossqiioeo wa.s fastened at right angles 
across the top of the upiiglit slake, tlic cross was 
crn.v comminmt; and 'when it was formed of two 
beams crossing one another obliquely, it was mi.r 
(Icriissutu. There was often a nrojeetion, on tvliicli 
the body re.stod, as on a seat, The cro.ss wa.s elected 
without the gates of towns, hut in jiltu'es of frequent 
resort. Tho peusoii cruciiiod often lived for days 
upon the cro.ss. 

The death of Christ by crncili.xioii led Cliristians to 
regard the cross with poenliar feoling.s of reverence, 
and to make use of tlie sign of tho cro.ss as a holy and 
distinguishing .sign. Tlio custom of rrossiujj one’s 
self iii'lioriouraiid eominemoration of Christ, can bo 
traced hack to tho lid century. It was ciistoniavy, 
probably from apostolic times, for tho Christians to 
pi ay with extended arms ; and Justin Martyi and 
Oiigeii explain this attitude as rciirosenting that of 
Clnist on the cross, In tliis iimniior (’hristiaiis aro 
ropi'e.sciitcd in tho early paintings in tho catacoinh.s 
as praying. Tho Emperor Constantine, after obtain- 
ing tho victory over Maxentins, through tlie inllu- 
eiioe, ns he holiovod, of tlie sign of the cross, caused 
crosses to ho set up in pnhlio places and upon jmlilic 
hnildiiigs ; 1ml the so-called cross of CoiiKtantino, 
or Laharum, was not really a cross, hut a circle 
containing tho XPT, the first throe letters of the 
name of Christ in Greek, and was nioroly an 
adaptation of a symbol of a Gaulish aoUw deity 
(HOB Gaidoz, LcDicu Gaiilots dii Sokil), which coii- 
si.sted of a wheel of six spoko.s, or sometimes of 
four. After the Invention of the Cmns, or Jludiiig 
of the alleged true cross of Christ in Jornsaloiii, 
which Was snppo,?,od to have taken place in a soarcli 
made on Calvary by tho Einpross Iloleiia (q.v.) in 
,920 A.n., n sinprising quantity of tho relics 
of the cro.ss ivure disiiilmtod through all jiarls of 
Chiistendoin. 'When a portion oE the cross was 
given to St Badegnnd by Justin 11., eiiineror of tho 
East, and she tlosired to have the rclio received 
with honour into the city of Poitiers, the Bislnqi 
Maroveus pereiiiptorily refused to allow it. vShe 
was obliged to appeal to King Sigehort, and lie 
ordered the Arolilnshop of Tours to receive tho 
relic, Marovons loft the town rather than coun- 
tenance what he regarded as a superstitions act. 
Eorthis occasion Venantins EortnnaLus wrote the 
famous hymn ‘Vexilla regia,’ and it was first sung 
on the introduction of tho relie proco.ssionally into 
Poitiers, draa 680. Various otlior prote,st.s were 
made against the extension of the worship of the 
rolio.s, but in vain. The sign of the cross is made 
not only by Homan Catholics, hut by the monibow 


of the Eastern churehc.s also ; by the IVesteinsfiom 
left to light, by tho Easterns from liglit to left 
It is admitted by the Lntheiiiiis ns a commemoia- 
tive sign of the atoning death of Christ, hut by 
many Protestants is lejeeted ns a human inventioi, 
in worship, and as tending to superstition. It was 
very generally used during the middle ages, and 
.till is among the less enliglitened i)easantiv in 

T) / C , 


witchcraft. The festival of the Invention of the 
Cross is celebrated on the .Sd of M.ay ; tliat of the 
Elevation of the Cro.s.s comniomorat'es tho re-erect- 
ing of the Cl OSS at Jerusalem by Die Emperor 
IleracIiiiH in 028, after it had been oairied away 
by tlie Peraiaii.s. Bee Lrrjnuhi of the Holy Itood 
edited by Hiehard Moiris foi tbo Early Emdi.sll 
Text Society (1871); and the Lrr/nid/m/ Jlnfort/ 
of the Grcm, by A.slitou and Bnriiig'-Gonld'flSS?), ' 

The earliest luonlion of reprc.seniation.s of the 
cmcillxion are by two wiitois in the (Jth century. 
Gregory of Tonr.s lohito.s that such a picture was 
in one of tho clmrohes of Narhonne, and gave oll'unce 
because it wa.s nude ; and tho rhetorician Chorioius 
says that in a church at Gaza was a roprcaeiUa- 
tion of Christ ernoiliud hotu'ceii two thieves, iSoe 
CKTrcll'’ix. As neither of tliosu writers remarks 
on the novelty of .sncli roprescntatioiiH, it may he 
supposed that they were not infreipumt in fclie 
(iUi coiitnry. liarly erneifixes u'cre, in contrailis- 
tiuctlou to that mentioned hy Gvi'gory, idolhud to 
tho foot. Ill the treasury of 'Monza a'l'c two sucli, 
one, given hy Gregory the Great in 6!)!) to Adalwald, 
sou of Queen Tlieodolinda, ami another of the 
(itli century with a Greek inscription. The use 
of tlio cross without a figure of Clirist is imioli 
earlier. As already mentioned, it was employed 
ns a sign made with tho hand, or liy oxtonsion 
of tlio arms, at an extremely early Christian 
epoch ; hut no crosses are Eoniid 'represented in tho 
eatacomhs of Homo liuforn tho 6th eentnry, except- 
ing the so-eallod ernss of 
Coustanlino, «, which is 
not a cuKss Imt a mono- 
gmin. 'I’liis syinhol is 
found liist in tlio hc'gin- 
niug of tlio dtli century. 

Tliou it h(>eanu! a jdain cross, c. A very onmpletp 
list of all tho repre.sontatiouH of tho cross in iU 
various forms in tlie Homan ealacoinhs and other 
Christian inonnmeiits of tlic first live centni'ics 
will ho fonnil nmlor tho heading ‘ ICreim,' in 
Kraus, HcuJcm'i/i'fojimfi'o (f. Cbrintl kktn Allnihmritr 
(188(1). 

It appears that Die sign of Die cross was in use 
as an omldom, having eertain roligions and mystic 
meanings atliaclied to it, long licforo tho Christian 
era; tho cena: annriifi, or cross wiDi a handle to it, 

is oommon on Kgyplian nionnmeuts, It was 
tho .syoihol of innuorlali Ly, Tho cross with equal 
arms, and Die cross with rc- 
Invncd arum or fylfot, <1, is a 
symbol foniul on prehistoric 
relic-s in Italy and el.soudu're 
(see Mortillo't, hr Sti/iie dr la 
Croix avaiii It. ClirlUiiniiHmr, 18(1(1). The Bjumieh 
oonquoroi-N were asLonished to find it an ohiect of 
roligions veneration among tho natives of (“ciitral 
and .South Amonea, where it was a syinhol of the 
god of rains, 

Tlio forms given to crosses in art are endless; hut 
the two leading typos are tlio I.atin cross, c, or 
crux ivimiusn, suiiposod to ho that on whioli Christ 
suirorod, and Die Crook cross,,/’, both of which are 
subject to many fantastic variations. Tho Greek 
cross forms tho well-known cross of St George, 
whioh V'ns tho national ensign of tho English 


^ 

bed 
It also took the form b. 
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previous to the uuion with Scotland. The cross of 
St Anclrs'W, g, difi’ered entirely in form from the Latin 
or Greek cross. This cross, or crux tleriissata, con- 
sisted of two shafts of equal length crossed diagon- 
ally at the middle, as in the anne-ced cut. Aceonl- 
ing to the legend, this wa.s the form of cross on 
which St Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, 
suflered martyrdom ( see Andrew }. As the Scottish 
ensign, it is now blended with tlie cross of St George 
in tlie Union Jack. 

The Cross of the Eeaurroction is a lloriated cross ; 
and is usually repre, seated as heading a lance, to 
which is fastened a banner upion which a cross is 
depicted. The earlie.st and finest floriated cross 
is that in the mo.saic of San Ponziann, where, how- 
ever, the flowers siiring fioni the shaft, and on the 
arms stand two lighted candles. The idea of the 
floriated cross .seam.s to liave been to connect it 
with Aaron’s rod that luidded, and so to signify the 
eternal pric.sthnod of Christ. 

In medieval times a cross, the liood, stood over 
the screen between the nave of a church and the 
chancel. Tliis was always veiled in Lent. The 
crutohed cross, like the letter T, was the symhol 
of St Anthony the Plerinit. Fionasional crosses 
are those carried in proce.ssions (see Crosier) ; 
pectoral crosses, those worn on the breast by 
ecclesiastics of rank. Many ordeis liave distinc- 
tive crosses. See Leoion of Honour. 

The Order of the Cross, originally a spiritual 
order of knighthood, sprang up in Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, and was then called the 
Bethlehcmito Order, Pope Gregory IX. confirmed 
the order in 1238. Its principal seat was in Bohemia. 
There is also a Brazilian Order of the Cioss. 

Scmetuarij, Boumlury, or Monumental Crosses, as 
they aio called, consist of an upright flat pillar 
or ohelisli, covered with sculptural devices, and set 
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ill a socket level with the ground. Occasionally, 
they appear to have marked boundaries, hut more 
frequently were monuments over the graves of 
heroes, kings, hishop.s, &o. A vast number of ex- 
tremely rade and early ciusses of manite occur in 
Cornwall and Devon ; some of these have apparently 
been fashioned out of prehistoric monoliths. In 
some instances, they probably marked the verge of 
a sanctuary. A chai-acteiistic type of cross is the 


Celtic Cross, most frequently found in li eland and 
in the north and west of Scotland. Such cros^e.^ 
vaiy much, fiom a cross incised on a flat slab to an 
elaborate cruciform monument. The majoiity of 
the latter seem to belong to the period between" the 
12th and loth centuries. One of the best known is 
that at Iona called St Martin’s Cio&s, standing in 
the grounds of the catliedial. It is a column of 
compact mica scliist, IJ feet liigli, 18 inches liroad, 
and 6 inches thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed 
out of a mas.sive block of red g-ranito, about ,3 feet 
high. In connection with eeitain ancient leligious 
liouses in Ireland, tliei'e were very fine Celtic 
crosses. Some crosses of this type siiow Scandi- 
navian workiiiansliip ; lienee tliey are often called 
Bunk crosses. The cross of liuthwell (q.v.) in 
Dumfiiesshire, and that at Bewcastle (q.v.) in 
Ciimherland are intere.sting .sample.s. 

Churchyard Crosses Beeni to liave existed in all 
cliurcliyard.s before the Reformation : some still 
exist, and the remains of others aie numeious. In 
Prance, in connection witli the cemetery cross, in 
some parts, a perpetual lamp was kept huining, 
and the coiitiivance for the lamp remaims in some 
of them. 

Many veiy beautiful crosse.s e.xist in England, 
upon the pdints of g.ahlea of churches, or grave- 
stones, and in othei situations, as also in heiahlry. 
Among the.se, the cross most commonly seen "is 
called the cros.<i crosslci (see below). 

Memorial Cro.ms aie aiicli as are erected in 
memory of a beloved object, or in oonmiomoiatioii 
of some event of local importance. In England 
there aie .some super)) crosses of tliis kind ; 
they are popularly called Norman Crosses. This 
species of cross lesemhled a Gothic tiuiet set on 
tlie gi-ound, oi on a base of a few .step.s, and was 
decorated with niches for figures and pinnacles. 
The h e s t- 
knoxvn ex- 
amjiles are 
tho.se erected 
bv Edward 
I," (1290) in 
memory of his 
queen, Elea- 
nor; being 
placed on tlie 
spots where 
t li e hod y 
rested in its 
funereal pro- 
gress to 'We.st- 
minster. The 
crosses at 
W a 1 t li a m, 

Ch eapsid e, 
and Charing 
were of the 
number. That 
at Charing 
was removed 
by the parlia- 
ment in 1647; 
a modern re- 
production 
now occupies 
its site. Tlie "Waltliam Cross, restored. 

W a 1 1 li a m 

Cross, restored in 1888, remains as a testimonial of 
the alleotion and piety of the greatest of tlie 
Plantagenets. 

Village Crosses stood in the centre of moat vil- 
lages in ancient times. In the west of England a 
good many remain. 

Town or Ma,rhet Crosses were erected as .stands to 
preach from, or in commemoration of events re- 
garding which it was deemed proper to evoke pious 
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feelings. As these structures were incorporated 
with nr surmounted by a cruoifix, the term crosi 
was BO indelibly a.s.snciated witli them tliiit it sur- 
vived the religious character of the fabrics. The 
earliest exanipla.s of this kind eonaisted, prohahly, 
of tall enieilixcs of wood, such as are atill seen by 
the waysides in some continental countries. Aftev- 
ward.s, stone shafts would he substituted ; and 
aceorrling to the increase of market revenues, or 
progress of taste, these town-crosses assumed that 
imposing character whioli thej' latterly poascssed. 
Tile crosses at Clieddar in Somei-setshire and at 
Malmesbury in AViltsliire, are open vaulted stiiic- 
turcs, with a Commodious space beneath a.s a 
refuge for market-folks during rain, and sur- 
mounted with a kind of Gohliic turret. At Chi- 
che.ster, Bristol, and WiiichesLer, the niarket- 
orQ.s,se.s, while similar in form, are of a higlier 
ai'cliitcctnval iraality. Adjoining St Paul’s in 
London stood Paul’s Cros.s, a strnoturo which we 
read of as early as 1259, in the reign of Henry IH. 
At this prcticMnrj-cross, liy order of Henry VIIL, 
proacliei's deiiv-ercci .‘jcniions in favour of tlic lle- 
fomiation, and liere Queen Elizahetli attended to 
liear a thanksgiving sermon for tlie defeat of tlic 
Spani.sli Armada ; hut in 1643 the cro.ss incurred 
tlio dis]ileasuro of the Piiritan.s, and was demolished 
by order of parliament. See Tha Annicnt Stone 
Oivssea of SncfUmd, liy Alfred Ilimtnor ( 1875). 

Sootla'ml b(i'er.s no specimens of memorial or 
Norman uro.sse.s, unless it he the mndorii Scott 
Monument, at Edinburgh, wliioli is es.seiitially a 
Norman cross of a gigantic order. Tlic simpler 
kind of Soottiah marJeot-oross consisted of a shaft of 
stone, standing on a llight of circular or octangular 
steps — tlie grander mancet-oross consisted of a tall 
stone shaft, on an imposing circular, hexagonal, or 
octagonal .suhstmoturo, 10 to IG feet Iiigli. The top 
formed a platform, which was surrounded with an 
ornamented atone parapet, and was reached by a 
stair insiclo, Losing tlieir religions character, tlie 

Scottish nuivket- 
oroase-s were em- 
ployed for royal 
au(l civic pro- 
clamalioiiH, and 
as places whore 
certain judicial 
writs were ex- 
ecuted. T h 0 
oldest cross of 
Hdinlmrgli stood 
in tlie centre of 
tlie High Street, 
but was romovnil 
ill 1617. Anew 
mar k e t-o ro a a 
was then erected 
farther down the 
street, on the 
.south side, which 
consisted of an 
oetangular base, 
witlinstone shaft 
of about 20 feet 
ill lieight; its 
removal in 1766, 
liy tile civic 
autliorities, is in- 
dignantly referrad to by Scott in Marmioii. The i 
shaft, wliieh liad been preserved, was ro-ei-ectod 
on a similar substructure near tlie same site in 
1885, at tlie expense of Mr Gladstone. 

Cross, in HetalflTy, is one of the ordinaries, 
and is repireaented witli four equal arms, and con- 
sidered to occupy one-ftftli of the field if not 
charged, and one-third if oliargeol. Argent, a 
cross gules, is the cross of St George. Like 
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otlier ordinarie.s, the eio.ss may be enyniiled, in 
vecl'cd, &c. iVhen its central .square k remoVeil 
it is said to be qmirtcr-piercecl ; and when it does 
not extend to the margin of the 
shield, it is called humettie. But 
tile cross of heraldry is often found 
varied in other ways, the varieties 
Imving each separate names. 

Thirtj’’-nine varieties are ennmer- 
alod Iiy Giiillim, ami 109 Iiy 
Edmonson. Those mo.st frequently 
occurring are liere mentioned ; and 
it may ' be remarked that they St George’s Cross, 
have rather the charaoter of com- 
mon chai'ge.s than ortliiinricR not extending to 
the margin of the sliield, and being often home 
in iminbor.s a.s well as singly. Tlie cross molhie 
( llg. 1 ) has the ends turned round botli ways ; the 
cross fleury (fig. 2) lias eacli end terminating in a 




llenv-de-Hs ; the cross hutnnnCa (fig. 3) has oaoli 
cud terminating in a trefoil ; the cross pcitonce 
(fig. 4) has tlireu points to eacli limb; the cross 
paUc (iig. ,5) i.s Kiiiall in the oentro, lint widens 
towards Uio onds ; the cross crosslct (Iig. 0) is 
mussed at each oiul; and the cross potent (lig. 7) 
is orutch-.shaped at eacli end. The Medtese cross 
(fig. 8), which converges to a point in the centre, 
and liim two ]ioiiits to each liml), thougli not fie- 
qnont oa a lieraldio cliarge, derives iiujiortanee from 
being the badge of the ICnights of Malta and other 
orders. Any of tlie.se ero.sses is said to ho fitcliio 
wlioii tile lower iimli terminatCH in a point,' as in 
fig. 9, representing a cross patio fitchic. Be.sidcs 
these and otlior crosHe.s with equal liiulis, there 
is the cross Calvary (lig. 10), being the cross of 
crucifixion elevated on three steiis, and the patri- 
arolial cross (lig. 11) with two lioriznutal bars. 

€ross, Ma-BIAN. See Eliot, GEomjE. 

Ci’oss, Boutheen. See SOUTHERN Cross. 

Cross Bill, a bill of exchange or pronii.ssory 
note given in oonsideraiion of another bill or 
note. , 

CrossMIl {Loxia), a Passerine bml iii the 
fiiioli family (Fringillidie), well known for tlie 
curious way in wliioli tlie points of the upper and 
lower iiill-imlvos cross one anotlier. Tliero soems 
to lio no constancy in the direction of cro.ssing, for 
in difierent indiviilual,s, even of tlie same species, 
the upper and lower portions aro found variously 
directed to right nr loft. Tliis peculiarity is prob- 
ably for the most part a directly ineclianical adap- 
tation to the food-liahit of the bird, w'hidi ocmeists 
in tearing up tlie cones of firs and pines for the 
saJre of tlie seeds. Bringing tlie two points 
together, the oro.ssbill inserts its beak into the 
cone, tlien opens it with a strong lateraJl inovo- 
raent, and witli its scoop-like tongue cletaelies and 
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captures the seed from the loosened cone. In a 
similar way, the cro.sshill can soon tear an ordinary 
cage to hits ; or, which is liiorc important, may 
rapidly do great damage by cutting up the apples 

in an orchard. 
It is interest- 
ing to compare 
two common 


the crossing of 
the l)ill is seen 
in a much less 
emphasised ile- 
gi’ee. The last- 
named specie.s 
is of frcfjuent, 
though incon- 
stant occur- 
rence in Britain, and two other species have been 
recorded as risitons. Altogether, seven specie.-j are 
known, from the northern regions of both hemi- 
spliere.s, and always found gi-egariously in conifer- 
forests. The crossbill has heconie associated with a 
sacred legend, familiar to many from Longfellow’s 
translation of a German poem on the subject. The 
bird was fabled to have sought, by peeking at the 
nails, to free Christ from the cross. 


species, L. 
pitijopsitta- 
cus and L. aur- 
virostra, since 
in the former 



Cro.S.slio\v, or Aebale.st, a wcaiion used in 
war and sport in medieval times. It consisted 
of a wooden stock, with a bow made of wood, 
iron, or steel, crossing it at light angles to 
the end ; the bowstring was pulled down towards 
the other end of the stock by a lever (which 

in the eimpler 
kinds was 
worked by 
hand or foot), 
and retained 
ill positio-n 
eometimes in 
a notch by a 
cateii or trig- 
ger. The holt 
or ‘quarrel’ 
was then laid 
in a gi'oove on 
the top of the 
stock, and the 
trigger being 
pulled, it was 
shot with a 
considerable 
amount of 
power. The 
latter, of 
course, d e- 
piended on the 
size of the 
how, some of 
A, Hand Crossbow; B, BoUhig-purohase the iveapons 
Crossbow, being com- 

paratively 

small and easily handled, while others were of large 
dimensions, anil required a machine of the nature of 
a windlass, called a ‘moulinet’ or ‘gaffle,’ to enable 
the bow to be propea-ly bent. The crossho-WH of the 
Idth century -were almost all thus equipped. The 
‘quarrels’ employed varied w-ith the size of the 
bow, but generally thej'- ivere short stout shafts 
about 18 inches long, winged -with horn or leather, 
and having a metal point, which -was somolames 
sharp, hut often lozenge-shaped, obtuse, and in- 
dented at the sides. Some crossbows had a tube 
or barrel, with a slit for the bowstring, and dia- 



cliarged balls of clay, marble, nr lead with such 
force that they were more formidable weapon.s than 
tlie earliest fiiearm.s. The larger crossbows were 
really military engme.s, which required sever.-il 
men to work them, and threw pioportionally 
heavy mis'^iles (see B.1 I,lista ). The crossbow was 
used ill England chielly during the 13th century; 
after that it gave place to the loughow, which 
was found to he the more convenient and easily 
handled -weapon of the t-wo. Its use, however, 
was general among the continental nations of 
Europe after the 12th century ; though the Lateral! 
Council of 11.99 forbade its n.se as being too murder- 
ous a weapon for Christians to employ against one 
another. 

Cross-breeding. See Bueed. 

Cross-biiiis, a small cake specially prepared 
for Good-Erida}', and in many towns of England 
cried about the streets on the morning of that day 
as ‘hot ci-oss-huus.’ Bun is, according to Skeat, 
ultimately of Scandinavian origin. There is an 
Old Fr. word btiffuc, ‘a swelling,’ which may he 
the immediate source of the English word. Good- 
Friday buns were appropriately marked with the 
cross, and hence the name. The origin of the 
practice is obscure. Most prohahly it is a relic 
of some heathen observance, to which tlie early 
church gare a Christian significance. At Chelsea, 
there wero formerly two celchrated hun-houses, 
besieged on Good-Friday from morning untU night 
by hundreds of eager purchaseis, hut they have 
long since disappeared. 

Crosse* Andiie-w, electric-inn, horn at Fyno 
Court, Somei'setshire, 17th June 1781, was edu- 
cated at Bristol and at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
His principal reaearoheB in science were as to the 
artificial tonnation of minerals by jirocesseB of 
electrical depo.sition and the application of elec- 
tricity as a means of improving wines, cider, &c. 
In 1837 he announced that under certain ciroutn- 
stances, organisms ( of the genus Acanis ) appeared 
in solutions of inorganic suhstances; a discovery 
wliich attracted much attention, but which ex- 
posed him to the ridicule of opponents. He died 
iith July 1855. Kee -the Memoii' (1857) by his 
second wife. 

Cross-exaniiuation. See Evidekce. 

Crosslcy, Sin Fuancis, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was horn at Halifax, October 26, 
1817. His father was the founder of the Dean 
Clough Carpet Mills. Sir Francis encouraged the 
inventor George Collier to produce a greatly im- 
proved carpet-loom ; the mills increased till GOOD 
hands were employed ; while carpets were niucli 
cheapened in price, and their use greatly extended 
at home and abroad. Amongst Sir Francis’s bene- 
factions to Halifax were a public park (1857) 
at a cost of £40,000, almshouses, and orphan 
homes, besides large donations to tlie London 
Missionary Society and to the Congregationalists. 
A baronetcy was conferred on him in 1863, and 
from 1852 till his deatli on 5th January 1872 he 
ropi-esented Halifa,x in the Liberal interest. 

Cr OSSragriiel ( ‘ Cross of St Eegulns ’ ). a i-uined 
abbey in Ayrshire, 2 miles SW. of Mayhole. It 
was a Clugniac foundation, a daiigliter of the 
Paisley ahhey, and dates from 1244. A notable 
‘ disputation took place in 1562 between John 
Knox and the abbot, Quentin Kennedy ; and in 
1570 the commendator was ‘roasted’ or severely 
tortured by fire by the Earl of Cassilis, to force 
him to resign certain lands. The charters of the 
ahhey have been edited by F. C. Himter Blair 
f 2 vols. 1888). 

Crotalaria ( Gr. h-otalon, ‘a rattle"'), a tropical 
genus of papilionaceous Legmnmosas, deriving its 
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name finm the inflated jmla in which the s>ee(lh 
rattle when ripe. The species are animal, perennial, 
and shrnhliy plants, some of which yield vahi- 
alile fihre, particularly C. jitncea, the Sunn, or Hemp 
Sana, or Janupa Hemp of India, an annual species. 
The perennial C, temdfdia (Jnhhulpore Hemp) is 
giown in Southern India, and other .species or 
varietie.s are in cultivation. Seveial species are 
North American. 

€rota'Ii(la;. See Rattle.sn.vke. 

Crotch, William, compuser, rras horn at Nor- 
wich in 1775. His imisical genius was quite as 
jirococions os that of the great Mozart. When 
little more than two years old he could play God 
save the Kiiiff with chords, and in 1779 he was 
pertonning in London as a mnsieal prodigy. When 
only twenty-two lie was apqiointed profes-sor of 
Mu', sic in Oxford University, and in IS'2'2 lie oh- 
tained the piiucipal.ship of the Roj'al Academy of 
Music. Cioteh composed a large minilier of pieces 
for the organ and piano, two oraloricis, ten anthems, 
&’c. ; and he was author of Ekmeitls of Mimeal 
Composition (1312) and Sti/les of Mask of ctll 
Ar/es (1S07-18). He died at Taunton, Dceeniher 
29, 1847. 

Crotchet. See JlRsic. 

Croton, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Enphorhiacoic, with immerons specias, wliich are 
mo.stly tropical or aulitropical trees or slimhs, a 
feu’ liorhaceon.s. The most important is the 
Purging Ci'oton ( C. Tiglmn ), a small tree, a native 
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of India and tlie more easterly tropical parts of 
Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid ; the wood 
in a fresh state is a drastic, and in a dried slate, a 
more mild pnrgalivo; and the seeds [Croton Seeds, 
or Tilly Seeds) arc a veiy powerful drastic pur- 
gative, fornierly iiuicli employed in Europe, %it 
latterly disused on account of violence and nnecr- 
tainty of action, although still valnahle as yield- 
ing croton-oil, They are oval or oval-otlong, 
ahnut the size of (iold-hoans. So great is tlicir 
acridity, that dangorniis eifeets have ensued from 
working for some hours with packages of them. 
The oil is obtained mostly by expre.ssion, and partly 
by treating tlie cake witli alcoliol. The wooil anti 
seeds^of 0. Pavanai are employed in some parts of 
the East in the same way as those of C. Tiglmn. 
Otlier species possess similar properties. Veiy 


delightfully fiuOTaut, coutainiug in great ahund- 
aiice a thickiHh lialsamie .sap. The .sap of C. 
gmtissmns is employed as a perfume and cosmetic 
at the Cape of Good Hopei that of C. nrigeinifolinn 
is used in the West Indies as a suh'stitute for 
Balsam of Copaiva; that of C. liulseiwiferiim, also 
West Indian, lurnishes AViii do Mantes ']>j distilla- 
tion; and the balsamic sap of .some South American 
.species is dried and used as incense. The G. Draco 
ami otlier .species yield a hlood-red juice, which 
wlien dried, forms tlie liiiest kind of dragon’s-blood 
and is possessed of astringent ]iroperties. ’ 

Croton-oil is the oil expressed from tlie seeds 
of the C. Tiglium, and is a slieriy-colinneJ, viscid 
liquid, with an acrid taste, a soinewliat rancid 
•smell, and a ihiorescent appearance. It contains 
a mimber of oily ljodie,s, none of which liave as 
yet lioen delliiitcly sliown to he the cause of its 
purgative anil vosicating properties. Grotoii-nil 
IS a violent pnvgativo, in most ca.ses a single drop 
being sii/licicnt to lemovo constipation. When 
nibbed upon the skin it produces nihefactiou and 
pustular eruption, and lliereliy tends to relieve .some 
affcotimis of tlie internal organs. It is used either 
by itself in the uiimixod .state, or diluted with olive- 
oil, soap liniment, alcohol, iStc. It is not to he 
employed except under the advice of a doctor, 
Orotona, a city of Lueania in ancient Italy, 
owed its origin to a colony of Acliicans, as far buck 
a.s 710 11 .C. 11 soon heciinie one of the mo.st iirnsper- 
mis, wealthy, and powerful cities of Magna Grivciii. 
Its walls measured 12 miles in oiromnfui'cuce, and 
the terrilmy over wliioh it extemled its sway was 
oousiilunihle. Its inliahitaiils were celebrated fnr 
allilctio e.xeroi.scs, anil tlmy canied oil’ mo, at of the 
irizes at tlie Olympic games, I'ythagonw .settled 
lere about the middle of the Gtli oontmy n.C., and 
became a very iiiqiiiitiint moinber of the, liody politic 
(see PYTiiAGOitA.s). About ,510 ii.c. Cnitoiiaficnt 
fiH'tli an army of aliove 100,000 men, niitler Milo, 
its most renowned athlete, to light the Syhavitesi ; 
the latter, tliongli three times as mimernua, were 
utterly deleateil, and their city destroyed. The 
war witli Pyrrhus comjdetcly ruineil the import- 
aucc of Crotona, and in the 2(1 oeiituiy li.c, it had 
sunk .so low that a colony of Komana had to lie 
sent to recruit its svcll-nigu exhausted population. 
It never altcrwai'ils recovered its pro,spenty. Kome 
rnins belonging to the old exist in the vicinity 
of the modern city (called Cotronc, q.v.) ; and very 
line Greek coins ii.aVB been found. Cortona (q.v.) 
was also anciently called Crotona. 

Crotou Kiver. Hee AQuunucT, 
Croldphaga ( Gr, , ‘ tick-cator ’), a gcmia of liirda 
in the cuckoo family and order Goccygomoiplia'. 
They are also kuow'n by the uaniea Am aud Koel- 
liird, the former reforrihg to the ciy, tlio latter to 
the Idiulo-liko ridge on the compressed arched hoak. 
The best known or the throe ,siiorius(t', ti«/)frei)U 0 nts 
South America to the cast ol the Andes, and is 
often called the Savanna lilaokhinl. They are di.s- 
tiugni.shed from other cuekoo-liko birds by the tail, 
wliicli has only eight steering feathers. The hcak^ 
in as long as tlio head, and the keel is said to he 
nserl in niioarlhing tlioir insect prey ; the wing.s are 
long and pointeil ; the tail is ^ long, broad, and 
rounded. They are .social birds, and .several 
female.s lay tlieir eggs in a cnmuion nest. They 
are fond of keejiing ahout herds of horses and 
cattle for the sake of the insect hirvie which they 
iind on their akin. In this coinieotioii they are 
obviously of some importanee. 

Ci'OUl), a term used in Scothuul from an early 
period to ucscribo ,a certain train of laryngeal symp- 
toms, was lirat applied by Dr Fraueia Horae, ni 
1705, to ail acute inilaiumatory and nnn-oontiigioiis 
affection of the Larynx (q.v,), in which there is the 
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fiiriiiation of a false membrane or libriiions fleposit 
on the mucous surface of the -windpipe. The in- 
vasion of tire disease resemhles that of simple 
Catarrh (il-v.), and may he very insidious. The 
cliild is languid, feverish, and tiiinsty, and a dry, 
shrill cough is gradually developed, hut these 
symptoms sooner or later give -u’ay to tlmse of the 
second stage. _ Here the respiration heeomes diffi- 
cult, the drawing of each l)reatli iiaving a hi.ssing 
and ‘ eroupy ’ sonnd : the voice is almo.st inandihle 
or greatly modified, and accompanied hy a hausli, 
hi assy, or may he stilled cougli ; the face is red and 
swollen, and covered witli sweat ; and the nostrils 
are rapidly working. If the little patient is not 
relieved hy coughing or vomiting up some mem- 
bianeous shreds and glairy mucus, a state of greater 
dyspuma ensues ; the lijia become livid and the 
nails blue ; the fever is higher, the pnl.se quicker 
hut weaker; and tlie oliild’s eH'orta to relieve the 
increasing olxstruction to the breathing are most 
diatre.si3ing to rvitnL‘.s.s. A period of extreme rest- 
lessue.ss and sulfering is (unless relieved liy imme- 
diate treatment —see hohnv) soon followed hy death 
from increasing coma, syncope, or e.xhaustion. 

Croup .seems to he caused hy a damp atmosphere 
of low temperature, and is got in e.vpnsed .situations. 
It is most frequently met with between the years 
of two and ten, altliougli all ages and classes are 
liable to suli'er from it. It is commoner in hoj^s 
tlian girls. Croup requires to ho di.stiiiguished 
from .simple catarrlr of the windpipe ; from so-called 
false croup, a spasmodic afteotion of the larynx — 
tlie Laryngisiiras Stridulus of Ur Mason Good'; and 
fi'om Diphtheria (q.v.), an infectious disease in 
vvhioli a false membrane is usually found on the 
pliaryn.x or palate, as ivell as in the larynx. As 
uroup is an acute and very fatal disease, the treat- 
ment requires to he active and decided. If tlie 
case is seen early, apply au ice-bag to the throat 
and give ice to suck, out if you suspect the pre.s- 
enoe of false membrane, give a full dose of an 
euietio, snob as ipecacuanha, sulpliate of copper, 
or sulpliate of zinc, which sliould he repeated in 
three or four hours if necessaiy and cftectual in 
relieving the breathing. The child should at hi- 
tervals he placed in tlie hot hath, and inJinlations 
of steam or medicated vapours ail ministered. An 
inhalation of luetic acid is often of great use in the 
fir.st .stage. If these means fail, Tracheotomy (q.v.) 
must he at once resorted to, to save the life of the 
patient, as recommended hy Trousseau. 

Crow ( Coiums), a genus of Passerine birds, and 
type of a family Corvida?, which also includes Mag- 
pies (Pica), Nutcrackers (Nuclfraga), Jay.s (Garru- 
liis), Choiiglis (Pregilus), and other genera. Tlie 
crow family is included in that division of Pasaeres 
known as Aoromyodi, from peculiarities in tlie 
vocal organs, and its members sliare the following 
characters ; tlie hill is moderately long, strong and 
tliick ; bristles at the base cover the nostrils ; the 
wings are of mediiiiii size and rounded ; the tail is 
not prominent ; the feet are strong. On the whole 
Jiliey outdo the other Pas-seres in size and strength, 
and are represented hy towards two Imnured 
siiccies. 

Keeping first to the croiv genus proper (Corvus), 
we need give little description of the general 
characters of these familiar birds. The long black 
bill, the large gape, the tail all but covered by the 
wings, the black feet, &c. are well-known cliarac- 
teristios. The genus is distributed in most parts of 
the world except South Aiiieiiea and New Zealand, 
They are essentially tree birds, and almost always 
build their nests there, In diet they are pre- 
dominantly vegetarian. It is important to dis- 
tinguish the four British species of crow. (1) The 
Raven [Corvus corax) is a well-known species in 
Europe and North Asia. Its black plumage has a 


bluish sheen ; tlie upiier portion of the hill is bent 
over the lower ; the wings reach the point of the 
tail. It i.s a liiingiy bird, devouring inter alia field- 
mice and small biids ; it is not unfrequently tamed, 
and can be readily taught to ejaculate and play 
tricks. See Ravex. 

(2) The Rook [C. frugilegits] is a comnioner 
smaller sjiccies of gi-egarious habit. There i.s the 
same metallic shimmer, the wings again reach the 
tail, hut the upper hill i.s not elongated over the 
lower. The face heeomes curiously hare during 
the first winter, and so remains. It is of use in 
destroying injurious insects, hut its omnivorous 
appetite includes eggs, young birds, fish, walnuts, 
com, &c. See Kook. The accompanying figure 



shows the heads of the raven, A, and the rook, B, 
and illustrates well the iirevalent cliaraeters of the 
hill in this genus. It shows also in tlie raven the 
bristles which, as in most of the .species, surround 
its base, hut which are wanting in the rook. 
Noteworthy, too, is the gi-eater strength of neck, 
head, and hill of the nioi e carnivorous as compared 
with tlie more fnigivorons species. 

(3) Tlie Hooded Crow ( C, cornix) derii'es its name 
from the fact that while the general colour is ashen 
gray, the head is hlaek. The under throat, the 
wings, and tlie tail are also, however, black. 
Like the next species, the hooded crow is fond of 
can-ion, and both are often sliot by gamekeepers 
on account of the damage they do to young 
game-birds, &c, 

(4) The Carrion Crow ( 0. corone, or Corone 
hicmalis), which is of the same size as the rook, 
has black plumage, with a steel-blue shimmer on 
hack and head, and wings which do not reach the 
tip of the tail. The bases of the feathers arc gray 
ill the rook, white in the cai-riim crow. It is useful 
in destroying mice and insects. It is said to inter- 
breed witli the preceding species. Tlie name is 
given in America to a Vulture (q.v.). In some 
jiarts of Scotland the carrion crow is called the 
Iloody. There is considerable dispute as to the 
•specifae dignity of some of the crows. A few other 
forms ill addition to the above four may he noticed. 
The crow of N orth America ( C. amerieamis ) is very 
similar to the carrion cro-iv, hut rather smaller, 
and, after the breeding season is over, congregates 
into great flocks ; it is also partially migratoiy, 
great numher.s from the more northerly pai-ts mov- 
ing to the south on the approach of winter. Its 
habits are otherwise intermediate between those of 
the carrion cro-fl' and the rook. — The Fish Crow 
(C. ossijragus) Requente the coasts and soiitliem 
rivers of -the United States, feeding chiefly on 
fish, whicli it catches with gi-eat dexterity. It 
also sometimes assails gulls, and compels them 
to disgorge their prey. — The Jahhering Crow 
(G. jamaicensis) of the Blue Mountains of Jamaiep. 
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is renmi'lcable for tlio resemblance of its voice to 
Iminan speecli. 8ir J. E. Tcmioiib gives an inter- 
estiiig aooniiiit of tbs small glossy gray-necked 
crow of Ceylon {C. splendois), which frequents the 
towns, feeding on offal, and boldly enters rooms 
througli open window's, Lo snatoli soniB morsel from 
the dinner-table. See also CiiOUGir, JACICDA^A'■, 
Jay, M.\apiE, 

CroAvbcrry, nr Oe-VIvEBEKRA^ (Emnetrum mij- 
rim), a .small jiruciimbent shrul), Avitli oliarnctcrLsti- 
cally inrolled loaf-margins, of the order Empetia- 
ceic, a native of the colder northern parts of the 
world, abundant in the moons of Scotland and the 
north of England, and onminou through out Canad, a, 
Alaska, and .Siberia. The order consists of a fcAV 
iioath-like shrubs, Avhich, however, are usually 
a,ssociatecl Avitlr Eupliorbiaceaj (.Spurge.s, &c.), with 
small triiiierous unisexual flowers, the fruit a small 



a, (lowortag brmioli ; J;, (lowers onlargod; c, fiiiit 

berry seated in tlie persistent calyx. TJio bei’rios 
of the crowberry are nearly black, surround the 
hranohe.s in croAviled elustors, and cacli contain six 
to nine bony seeds and a watery aoidulon.s juice. 
A fermented liquor is jjrepared from tiieiu in .some 
notthem oountiies. They are a favourite food of 
game. E. ruhrmn of Cape Horn diil'ers little, 
except in having red hemas. Tlio berries of tho 
Cainarinheiva (Corona alba) are employed in 
Portugal for the preparation of an acidulous drink 
in fevers. Tho plants of this order', especially E. 
nigrum, liave taken considerable part in the forma- 
tion of peat. 

CrOAVC, iVTus Catiiemnb {nie Stcverrs), 
authoress, Avas horn at Eororrgh Green, in JCent, 
in 1800. In 1822 she rrrarried Lieutenant-colonel 
CroAve, and spent great part of her after-life in 
Edinburgh, Slio died iir 1870. Her mind W'as 
morbid and despondent, over hovering on the 
border-line of insanity, Avliich it crossed once in 
one riolerrt but biief attack. Her trairsIaOion of 
Kevner’s Seorcss ofFnvorst ( 18d5 ) prepared the Avay 
for her Avell-leiowtr Night Sida af Nature (1848), a 
great colleotiorr of supernatural Rtorie.s, told, in- 
deed, Avith vigour and vovisirnilitude, but hopcfessly 
credulous and unoritioal. She wrote also tragedies, 
juvenile hoolcs, and novels ; of the last, the beat, 
Susan Hopleg (1841) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 
Her Spiritualism and the Age we live in (1869) 
Iras no value, save as autobiogi-aphy. 


Crowe, J0,SEPII -'VRonui;, C.B., art-Aviiter, horn 
iu Lorrdou in 1825, .studied and travelled widely 
orr the Continent, rvliore in 1847 he met Cavaf- 
caselle ; their joiirt Avorks Avill be found in the 
article C.AVALCASELLE. Crowe Ava‘5 a special enrre- 
sponderrt in the Crimean Avar, the Indian mutiny, 
and lire Franco- Au.striair war ; and in 1857-59 was 
director of the iSeliool of Art at Ilombay. In igeq 
Ire Avas appointed British consul-general at Leipzirr, 
and aftei'Avards at DUsseldoif ; in 1882 he Avas inatfe 
commercial attache at Paris. 

GrOAVfOOt. See 11AXUNCULU.S. 

Crow Illdiuiis, a tribe of American Indiaua, 
hcloiiging to the Dakota, stock, and living on reser- 
vatioins in the vnllej' of tire Yellow, stone, Montana, 
'flroy are tall, well-made, and cleanly, Avith remark- 
ably long hair ; in 1808 they nuiiihcred about 
.8000. 

CrOAvlaud, or CnoypANJ), an ancient market- 
town in the soutli of Lincolnshire, on the "Wellaiul 
in the Fens, 10 mile.sNNE. of Peterhoroiigli. Here 
in 710 King Ethelwald founded a nian.astory in 
honour of the hermit St Cnthlac, wliich, burned by 
the Danes in 870, and again destn)ye(l by lire iu 
1091, Avas restored in 1113, and thereafter became 
a mitred Benedictine abbey of singular magnili- 
cence. Tiro north aisle of its chm'eli now sei-ves as 
the parish churc-h, and part of tlio west front also 
remains. Ingulph (q.v.) was aljliiit of Croyland. 
Po)), of parish, 2020. Woo G. Perry’s Croyland 
Abbey (1807). 'J’he ‘Triangular Bridge’ is (le- 
scribed irr our article BiiiECiE, V(j 1. If. p, 436, 

Cl'OAA’ll (Lat. eorona). The crown of classical 
tiuros Ava.s a oiroular orrrament of mot(Al, leaves, or 
flower's, Avorn on festive and .soloiirn oocasioiis, and 
as a rcAvard of Avor-th, talent, ami military or naval 
proAvess. Among tho Creeks the oroAvn (stephanus) 
Avas somotiiiros u.sed an an emblem of olllco, as in the 
ca.se of tho arehons ; .semretimes as an oniarnent for 
the heads of tho victor, s in the public games; and 
soirretimes as a mark of (listinction for citizens Avlio 
had merited avoU of tlieir country, 'iiie Komaira 
made great rrse of croAvirs as rCAA'arda for valour, 
Tlie most highly priziid Avas tho uorona obsuiioimlis, 
Avliich AA'as besioAved liy a beleaguered garrison or 
army on the general Avho resouad them. It avus 
made of grass or AVild-iloAvers, gathered from the 
])laco Avhich had been besot by the enemy. Next 
rn order Avas the ouronii eivien, a garland of oak 
leaves and aeonis, Avliich Avas given ns a rcAvavd to 
arry soldier Avho Jiad saved the life of a Itonrau 
citizen in Irattlo ; the corona ntnialis, a gold circle 
decorated Avith beaks of shiji.s, av(i.h the reward for 
naval services ; the corona muralh, a sinrilar circle 
surrounded Avitlr battleurents, Avas bestoAveil on bint 
Avho first scaled the Avails of a besieged city ; and 
the corona vallaris, a circle ornamented Avith ])ali- 
sados, on the llr.st soldier avIio forced his Avay into 
the enemy’s camp. There Avas also tho corona 
friwmp/ums, liestoAved upon a general Avhen he 
obtained a triumph. 

Other croAvns AA'era emblematical, such as the 
sacerdotal, funeral, convivial (of roses, violets, 
nryrtle, ivy, and even parsley), and nu])tial croAAms. 
The custom of Avearmg bridal wreaths or even 
bridal ovoavus of metal is not uuknOAvn in modem 
EittArpe as in Germany and NovAvay aitd luedieval 
England; and the 'bridal AAU’eaths of young 
brides are still suspended in some Derbyshire 
chuTohe.s. (1) Corona saccrdotalis, Avorn by the 
irrieats and bystanders Avhorr engaged in Baorrllco. 
(2) Corona fimtbris or scpulchrcUis, with which 
the dead Avas eroAvned, a oustoni Avliicli prevailed 
both among the Greek.s and Romans. Irr Greece, 
these croAvns Avore ooimnonly of parsley, (3) 
Corona eonvivialis, Avorn by guests orr festive occa- 
sions. 
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As the cmhlein of sovereignty in modern Europe, 
the crown was borrowed less from the crowns of 
antiquity than from the diadem, a fillet of silk, 
linen, or woollen. This decoration was originally 
oriental. Alexander the Great adopted it from 
the kings of Persia ; and Antony assumed it 
during his luxurious intercourse with Cleopatra. 
In modern states, crowns have been of various 
forms, and undermine vaiious changes. The royal 
crown of England in the 12th and 13th centuries 
was a jewelled circlet of gold, lieigiiteued with 
straw'heri-y-leaves or tiufolis, sometimes alternately 
large and small. In the i-ery costly and magnili- 
cent crown of Henry IV., the .sfcrawhorry-leaves, 
eight in nnmher, aUernated with as many flenrs- 
cle-li.s, tlie whole alternating with .sixteen small 
groups of pearls. The same crown was worn 1)5' 
Heiiiy V. in the beginning of his reign, hut on 
undertaking his French campaigTi he ordered it to 
he broken np, and the fi'agmeuta distributed as 
security for the loan required by liiin to carry on 
the war. Tlie crown that succeeded it was proh- 
ahl 5 ' an arched one ; for although no arched crown 
appears on the Great Seal of any monarch before 
Eilward lY., tlie arched as well as the unarcliecl 
form of crown is found occasionally in .scnlptuveK 
and illuiiiinatioiis of the rem-ns of Heiny V. and 
Henry VI. The crown of Edward IV. (which was 
probably also ivorn by Homy V. and Homy VI.) 
dilfcrs Irom previous crowns in being arched over 
with jewelled hand.s of gold, clo.siiig under a mound 
ensigned by a cross patde, while crosses patce are 
piihstituted for the strawberry -leaves, anti roses or 
fleurs-de-lis for the clusters of pearls. During 
succeecling reigns down to that of Charles II., the 
crown mulerwont various iiiinor ohange.s of form. 

There were sometimes three 
complete arches, sometimes 
two as at ]ire.sent, and these 
W'ero at lirst veiy acute, after- 
wards move and more de- 
pressed ; hut tlie crown of 
the fiisb Stuarts (weighing 
7 lb. 0 oz,, and worth £1110) 
was broken up in 1049. From 
the reign of Charles IL till 
that of vVilliaui IV., the sanie 
actual crown w'as used, its 
form being what is still 
usuall}' known in this country as the imperial 
crow'n, and represented in fig. 1. It has four 
crosses pat6e and four llciirs-de-lis set alteiTiately' 
on the circlet, while two 
complete pearl-studded 
arches rising from within 
the crosses patee cairy 
at their intereection the 
mound and cross. A new' 
state erow'u was mnde for 
the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, ditfering some- 
what from the imperial 
crown. Its arches rise 
almost perpendicnlar] 5 ', 
are elevated rather tlian 
depressed at tliefi inter- 
section, and assume tlie 
form of W'reaths of rose, 
Fig. 2. thistle, and shamrock, 

formed of brilliants ; and 
the crown itself is covered w'ith diamonds and 
studded with costly gems (fig. 2), In official repre- 
sentations of the ro 5 'al arms, they are ensigned by 
the imperial crown, hut a giuceful nioclilication of 
that crown is sometimes made use of instead of it 
with Her Majesty’s sanction (fig. ,S). For the 
coronets of the memhers of the roj’al family and of 
the nobilit 5 f generally, see CoaoNET. 




The crown of Scotland, long lost sight of, wa.s 
in 1818 discovered, along with the other Itegalia 
(g.v.), in a chest in Edinburgh Castle. Its gold 
circle, iichl 5 ' jewelled and enamelled, is heightened 
W'ith ten fleurs-de-lis, alternating with as man5' 
crosses 11 eur 5 ', each adorned in the centre with a gi'eat 
diamond hotw'cen four large pearls put crossw'ays. 
Four gold ai-clies, added in the reign of Jaines IV., 
clo,se inider a mound, on which rests a large cross 
patee, with four pearls at the extremities, and as 
many' in the angles. Excepting the arches, the 
crown is prohalily of the date of Kobert Bmce. 

In the crown of the kings of France the circle 
w.ns heightened witli lleiirs-de-li.s ; and from the 
time of Francis I. it was closed with eight arches. 




Kfi. 4. 


from whose iiileiseotiou arohe a fleiir-de-lis. The 
crown of the fonnev German emperors, now of the 
Austrian emtierors, is cleft in the centre, so as 
to present an apiiearance suggestive of a mitre. 
The aJojition of this crown by Charles V. seems to 
have resulted from the kings of France Imviiig, in 
eiimlatinn of the ompernrs, assumed a close erinvii. 
The iron crown of the ancient Lniigohardic kings 
(lig. 4)— restored to the king of Italy by the Emperor 
of Austria in 18B6 — is alleged to have been bestowed 
by Pope Gregory the Great on Queen Thoodolinda, 
and with it Henry of 
Luxemburg and suc- 
ceeding eiimeroi'S were 
crowned. It is a gold 
circle w’ith enamelled 
flow’er-s and j ewels, within 
wliich is a thin fillet of 
iron, whieli has been 
asserted to have been 
hammered from a nail 
of the tTOB cross. Tlie 
crown of the new German 
empire is shown in fig. 5. 

The crown with wliich 
the king of liouinania 
wan crowned in 1881 was 

made of bronze from the cannon captured in the 
Plevna redoubts. 

The crow'll of an English Hhig-at-ai'ms is of silver 
^It, with sixteen oak-leavea, each alteroate leaf 
liiglier than tlie 
others. Since 
1727 that of the 
Scottish Lyon 
Kint'-at-avms is 
similar in foim. 

Crowns fre- 
quently' occur as 
Jieraldic heai'- 
iiigs ; of ■ these 
there aru three 
of the classical 
crowns noticed 
in this article — 
viz. the aroims 
vallary, c, also the eastern or antique crown, d, a 
cu'cle with high points rising from it, and the 
celestial crown, ditfering from the last in having a 
star on each point. 




Fig. 6. 

mural, a (fig. 6), naval, b, and 
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The Crown is a term often employed to signify 
tlie state and tlie matters under control of the 
executive autliority. Tims, in the interc.sts of the 
state there are crown-ministers, crown-lawyers, 
crown-officers, crown-lands, &c . — the term, in no 
instance, having any special connection with the 
sovereign personally. In Scotland, certain liigh 
crimes are teelinically called Pleas of the Crown. 
These are four in number— murder, robbery, rape, 
and wilful fire-raising — anti fall witliiii tlie jurisdic- 
tion of tlie High Court of Justiciary. Likewise, in 
Scotland, tliere is a functionary styled crown-agent. 
He is a practising iaw-agent or s-olicitor, wlio, 
under the Lord Advocate and his deputes, takes 
charge of criminal prooeedinira. His duty is to 
reoeii^e from the proeurators-hseal of the dillerent 
counties tiie precognitions wliich they liave taken, 
and to lay these precognitions hoforo tlic lawyens 
for the crown, that they may determine wliethor 
there is ground snflicieiit to call for a prosecution, 
lie also expedes indictments and criminal letters, 
and otlierwiae discliarges the duties of an agent in 
preparing .and assisting in tlie conduct of trials 
before the High Court of Justiciary, which are 
generally superintended or condiietcd by the Solici- 
tor-general. The anpointnieiit of tlie crown-agent 
is witli tlie Lord Advocate, and cease.s with the 
administration. 

CiiowN-soniciTOii, the solicitor to the Treasury, 
who, in .state prosecutions in England, acts as 
solicitor for the crown in preparing the prosecution. 
In Ireland tliero are crown-solicitors attached to 
each circuit, wlio.se duties oorro.spond in some 
degree to those of the Proouratovs-hscal (p.v.)iuid 
crown-agent in Scotland. In England there are 
no analogous officer.^, and iirascoutions are oonso- 
ciuently conduotod hy solicitors appointed either 
by the parish, or by private parties bound over hy 
the magistrates to prosecute. But in cases of great 
importance to the pulilio, such as uniisnal or mon- 
strous orimes, it is of frequent ooounvnce that tlio 
Solicitor to tlie Treasury takes oluirgo of tlio cose 
and instructs counsel. 

Crown Debts. — It is a prerogative of the 
crown to take precedonco of all other croditons, and 
ill England, to recover its doiits by a summary 
]n'(ices,s called an extant. By 33 Henry VTTT., chap. 
39, this preference is given over all creditors who 
Iiave not obtained iudgmoiit (meaning in Bcotlanil, 
tlie execution of diligenoe) for tlioir debts before 
the conimencoment of the crown'-s process ; and 
tlie Act 6 Anne, cliap. 20, extended the law of 
England in tills respect to Scotland, the old writ 
of extent being aliolislied in 1850. Tlie rule in 
Scotland was limited to movable or personal 
property, and the croiwi lias no privilege over 
a subject in a competition for lioritago. It 
obtains, liowever, as oppo,sed to the landlord’s 
Hypothec (q.v,). Mercantile sequeatvation does 
not discliarge crown debts except with con, sent of 
the Treasury ; and in a sequo.stration tlie crown 
has a statutory preference for one year’s arrears of 
income and property ta.x, and assessed taxes. A 
similar preference is given for local rates. See 
Extent, Exoiiequek. 

^ Crown-LAnds must he distingnislied from sucli 
rights as that in the seaslioro, which are merely 
lield by the sovereign in trust for tlie people; anil 
also from that portion of the royal patrimony which 
consists of such reserved rights as niinc.s, salmon- 
fisliings, &c. The crown-lands are called annexed 
property in Bcotland, and domeHno lauds in Eng- 
land, and are of course also distinct from the 
private estate of the person who happens to bo 
sovoreign. _ They are now contracted within narrow 
limits, having been almost entirely granted away 
to subjects. King William III, so impoverished 
the crown in this manner, that an act was passed 


in 1703 voiding all granta or leases from the crown 
of royal inaiiors, or otlier po.ssessions connected 
with land, for a period exceeding tliirty-one vciirs 
At a much earlier peiiod (1455, chap. 41) a Scottish 
statute Iiad rendered tlie coii.sent of parliament 
necessary to the alienation of tlie property of tlie 
crown, but the policy adopted of extensive .subin- 
feudation to encourage agriculture had the effect of 
greatly diiiiinibhing the relative value of crown- 
lands not actually given away; and in Scotland 
they now consist mainly of a few castles, palaces, 
and feii-diities. The Kiiporintondence of such pro’ 
perty as still helongs to the crown i.s now ve.sted 
in conimissiouers appointed for tlio purpose, called 
tlie Coniiiiissioiiors of Woods, ]i’ore.sts, and Land 
Revenues. See Woods and Forests. In .some 
Briti.sh eolonie.s unallotted ground is nominally 
crown-land. Thus the sale and settlement of land 
in New South Wales was regulated by tlie Crown 
Land,s Act of 1884. 


Crown, in Architecture, a specie.? of spire or 
lantern, formed hy converging llyiiig-huttresses. 
Familiar examjiles in Scotland are tlie crowns of 
St Giles’s, Edinbiirgli, and King’s College, Aber- 
deen ; .souLli of the Tweed the only old crown is 
that of St Nicholas’s Catlicdral at Newcastle. 

Crown Iinperinl, See Fiuttllary. 

Crown Pioce.S of silver, of the value of live 
shillings, were introdneed into tlic Engliali coinage 
by Heiiiy VUI. Tbi‘y liavc a standard wuiglit of 
430 '06 graims. None wore coined from 1801 till 
1887, but since then tlioy have again been struck. 
The name crown is al.so used as the translation 
of tlie Frencli ten, wliicdi I’aricd in value from G 
francs ( or livrcs ) to 3 francs. 

Crown Point, a post-village of Now- York, 
on Lake Champlain, near tho site of a British fort 
of the same name surprised and eapturod hy Colonel 
Ethan Allen in 1 775. 

Crown-work, in Fortilioation, is an outwork 
consisting of two Basi.ion (ii.v. ) fronts connected 
with tlie main work by long lliuiks, so that its ]ilan 
i-escmbles somewhat tlie outline of a crown. 

Crow’s-feet. See Cai.thuop. 

Crow-stone, the top stone of tlie gnhlo-ond of 
a building. Sec Ooiums Etei'.S. 

CroAvthcr, Samuel Adjai, Bislmp of the 
Niger torritmy, whose native name is Adjai, was 
liorn in Odiiign, to tho oast of tlie kingdom of 
Dahomey, in 1812, was carried off' as a slave in 
1819, and after having lieen bartered ami .sold more 
than once, ivas taken liy a British mau-ol-w'ar and 
lauilod at Eiorra-Leone in 1822. Ho was placed 
under a niissionary for training at Bathurst, and in 
1825 pi‘ofcs.sed liis adliorence to Cliristianity, taking 
his present name after a London vicar. He was 
next pdaei'd in charge of a mission scliool at 
Regent’s Town; was witli tlie first and second 
Niger e.xpedition.s (1841, 1854); visited London in 
1842, wlion, as the result of some further training, lie 
was ordained by tlic Bishop of London, entered 
with enthusiasm upon liis wiBsionary labours, and 
was consecrated Bislioji of tlio Niger territory in 
18G4. Flo is D.D. of Oxford, author of several 
native tracts, and ha.s translated tho Bible into tlie 
Yorulia language. Hoe his Life ( 1888). 

Croydon, a town in Surrey, lOi miles S. of 
London Bridge, yet jiractically a .sulniib of London. 
It lies on tlio edge of the chalk and plastic clay, 
near tho Ban.stoad Downs, at the soiirca of the 
Wandlo, bonce its name 6Vo««ffcnc (Fr. , ‘clialkhiU') 
in Domesday. The arclibisluqis of Canterbury 
had a palace licro from tlio Conquest till 1757. Its 
Perpendicular hall ( 1452 ) and chapel ( 1633-03 ) were 
purchased by tho Duke of Newcastle in 1887 and 
lii'csented to tlie Sisters of tlie Cliureli Extension 
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Association. Addington Park, 3.^ miles ESE., lias 
since 1807 been the summer seat of the archbishops. 
Addiacombe House, at one time the residence of the 
first Earl of Liverpool, was eoin’erted in 1812 into the 
East India Military College, but was pulled clown 
in 1863. The line old Perpendicular parish chureli 
was destroyed by lire in January 18(17, -with the 
exception of the tower, but was rebuilt by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and retains the monument of Arch- 
bisliop Sheldon, with fragments of that of Arch- 
bishop Griiidal. That of Archbishop Whitgift was 
restored in 1888 at a cost of fGOO. Whitgift’s 
Hospital _( 1596 ) is a red brick quadrangular pile, 
restored in 1800; whilst his grammar-school now 
occupie.s buildings of 1871, beside.s a large Whitgift 
middle school. Croydon was one of the first towns 
in England to grapple effectually with the question 
of the economical disposal of town-sewage. A 
system of disposing of sewage by irrigation was 
inaugurated in 1858, and the corporation now 
possess tw'O sewage farm.s, comprising 680 acres. In 
1868, orving to the rapid growtii of the town, new 
water- works rvere comirletecl, the water, which is of 
great purity, being obtained from an ar tesian well, 
yielding nearly 3,000,000 gallons per diem ; and a 
further supply of 2,000,000 gallons per diem was 
introduced in 1888 at .a cost of £30,000. The deatli- 
rale in 1848, the year before the adoption of the 
Public Health Act, was 28'16 ; in 1887 it was 14'71. 
There are tliirtccu railway stations. Till the 18th 
century Croydon was famous for its ‘ collier.s ’ or 
charcoal-burners ; now its chief .specialty is the 
manufacture of oluiroh clucks ana carillons. It 
was made a municipal borough in 1883, a pavlia- 
rnoiitary one in 1883, and a county borough in 1888. 
Pop. (1831) 10,260; (1861) 20,323; (1871) 55,652; 
(1881) 78,053. 

Ci’O/.ct Islands, a grouj) to the south of the 
Indian Ocean, almost on a line between the Crme 
of Good Hope and Kerguelen's Land, in lat. 46° S., 
and long. 52° E. Except four or five, they are mere 
I'ooks, and are all uninhabited, tliough shipwrecked 
sailors liave lii’ed for a time on them. They were 
visited by the Chcdhn/jcr expedition in 1873-74. 

Crozier. See Orosiee. 

Crucian { Cuvimitis vul{iui-is), a fre.sh-water 
fish, nearly related to the carp, from which it 
dilfevs in the absence of harhules, in the single- 
rowed arrangement of the jiliavyngeal teeth, and in 
a few other minor points. It is found in numerous 
varieties in rivers, ponds, and lakes in Europe and 
Asia ; and is sometimes, thougli rarely, caught in 
the Thames. The food ehielly consists of dead 
vegetable and animal matter. The ilesli is less 
esteemed than that of carp. Tlie flsli spawn in 
May or June, and then assemble in great nuniher.s. 
See Carp. 

Crucibles (Low Lat. cvucibulum ; from the 
root of Old Fr. cruche, ' a pot ’ ) are ves.sels made of 
materials capable of being exposed 

C to lilgli temperatures without altera- 
^ tion, and used for fusing substances 
i together, such as the materials for 
; glass- making, or metallic ores, with 
various fluxe.s to obtain the several 
metals they yield. Crucibles should 
resist the corrosive action of the 
substances brought into contact 
Crucible. with them, and are generally made 
of fireclay, porcelain, graphite, iron, 
platinum, and, for some special operations, of 
silver. See AsSAYinci. 

Cruel' fevai (Lat., ‘ cross-bearing,’ from the X- 
wise position of the four petals), an important order 
of thalamifloral dicotyledons, including about 1200 
known species, mostly palrearetic, and specially 
abundant in Europe. No order is indeed more 


familiar or more widely represented ; the Mustanl, 
Shepherd's Furne, &c., are among tlie commonest 
weeds of cultivation, while the Turnip and Cab- 
bage, the Eadi.sb and Cress, &c., are no less 
familiar and widc.spread in usefuliie.s.s. As wild 
flowers, they are mo.stly incomspicuous, but the 
pretty Cuckoo-fiow’cr or Lady’s Smock {Canla- 
mine pmtensis), and not a few otlieus, might be 
mentioned as contributing some characteristic 
feature to marsh or cliff or copse ; wMle a large 
number of genera are of the greatest value to the 
floiist, for whom the exuberant masses of Iberis, 
Alyssiim, Arabls, and Auhiietia are among the 
most admiied lesources of the rock-garden. Besides 
the Stocks and Wallflowers, &c., the old-fashioned 
Honesty and Gillyflower are among the most 
familiar inmates of every cottage-garden. The 
general character of the order is antiscorbutic and 
stimnlating, witli more or less acridity ; the familiar 
flavour being due to the pve.sence of a chaiaeteristio 
etliereal oil. Striking examples of tliese properties 
are given by the Scuvvy-gra.ss of our shores, so 
important to mariners in the days of long voyages 
and salt movisious ; or more familiarly by the 
Common Water-cres.s; wdiile a wide range of varia- 
tion of flavour is presented by the flesh, rind, and 
leaves of the Common Turnip, especially in different 
varieties, soils, and seasons. A fixed oil is largely 
present in the seeds (.see Rape, Colza), and the 
Woad Plant ( Isatis, see WoAD ) has been used from 
the earliest times as a source of indigo. The order 
was conveniently subdivided by Linnrens by the 
nature of its fnnt as long and short podded ( Sili- 
quosiu and SiliculoBie), while later systematists 
have derived important characters from the mode 
of folding of the cotyledons witliin the seed. See 
Engler’s FJlunzenfamilien, or other .systematic 
work, and separate articles— e.g. CABiiAGE, itc. 

Crucifix (Lat. crux, 'the cros.s,’ md figo, ‘I 
fix’), a cross with the effigy of Christ fixed to it. 
The principal cnicilix in (Tatholic churches stands 
in the centre of 
the higli- altar. 

It overtops the 
tapers, and is only 
removed to make 
place for the host 
111 the .service of 
Benediction. In 
well-appointed 
churches, the altar 
cnicifix is gener- 
ally either of gold 
or silver. Cruei- 
fixes are used 
in Lutheran 
climclies, and in 
Pni.ssia they are 
often made of Ber- 
lin iron. Tlie cru- 
cifix firet began to 
take the place of 
the plain cro.ss in 
the time of Con- 
stantine, blit it was never publicly acknowledged 
by the Greek Cliurch, and did not come into geueial 
use in the East till towards the end of the 8th 
century. It was not till the Caiiovingian age that 
it became general in the Latin Church. On the 
earlier oiucifixes, Christ is represented as alive, 
with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened 
with four nails. On latei- ones he is represented 
as dead, naked, except for a cloth round the loins, 
and fastened with three nails — ^i.e. the two feet 
pierced by a single nail. See CROSS. 

Crudeu, Alexander, bom at Aberdeen, Slat 
I May 1701, from the grammar-school passed to 
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IMavischal College, wJiero lie took Ills M.A., Irat, 
liaving shown symptoms of insanity, was for a short 
time placed in conlinemeut. On his release he left 
Aherdecii, and, after spending ten years as a tutor, 
in 1732 cstahlislied himsolf as a hookseller in Lou- 
don. In 1737 appeared his Gonipkte Concurilaiiai 
of the Holy ticrqitiirm, a really admirable work, 
it was dedicated to Queen Caroline, who graciously 
promised to ‘ remciiiher liim,' luit unfortunately 
died a few days later. Cindeii now relapsed into 
in.5auily, and for ten weeks ti’as kept in .a mad- 
house, as again for a fortnight in 1753. Earning 
meanwhile his livelihood as a press-reader, he 
assumed the title of ‘Alexander the Corrector,’ 
and ill U.'io began to go through the coniiti’y, 
reproving hy voice and pen the nation’s sins of 
Sabhatli-breaking and profanity. But many a 
good and kindly action unis iiitonvovcn with liL 
craek-lir.ained courtsliips, lii.s dreams of knighthood 
and a seat in pavliaineiit. He was just hack from 
a visit to his native city, when ho died at his 
prayers in his I.slliigton lodgings, lat November 
1770, ,See the Life hy A. Chaiinoia, pralixod since 
1824 to many of tlio inimevons editions of the Cun- 
cot'dancc. See Congoiidanc'E. 

€i-uclty. >Seo Animals (Cuuiit,TY TO), CiiiL- 
DEEN- ( CEUEI.TY to ). 

Cruilcsliaiik, (Ieokue, one of the most gifted 
of English pictorial satirists, wa.s horn in London, 
Soptemhar 27, 1792, the son of Isaac Crnik.shajik, 
win), as well aa Im oldest son, Isaac Robert Cruik- 
aliank, was also known as a oarioaturi.st. Crnik- 
shank at first thought of the stage as a profession ; 
hut some of his sketches having come under the 
notice of a piihlLsher, ha was induced to engage in 
tlie illustration of oliildren's hooks and songs. 
A publication, The Seunnju (1811-16), allordod 
scope for the display of his .satirio genius, and from 
that time forth he continued to pnvHuo with ro- 
markahle success this bis true vein. Ills illustra- 
tions for Ilioie’s political sipiibs and painplilet.s, 
and e.sj) 0 cially those dealing ivitli the Queen Caro- 
line trial, atii'actod inucli uttuation, and sent some 
of them through no less than lifty editions. But 
in the exipiisito .scries of coloured otahing.s con- 
tributed to the Ilumund (1810-21), and in the 
etching's to the Points of ITniltouv (1823-24), did 
his true artistic poiver begin to he visible. This 
second, and in many ivay-s finest, period of his 
art, represented hy these works, eulminatod in 
the etchings to Peter Sehlcmihl (1823), and to 
Ginnmfs Gvrmnn Fopidur Stories (1824-26), which 
in the simple directness and eifectiveness of their 
execution, and in their fertile and unencumbered 
fancy, rank as the artist’s masterpieces. The 
latter serie.s, now extremely scarce, was repro- 
duced in 1868, with a laudatory preface from the 
pen of Mr llnskin. Similar in artistic aims and 
mctliod are tlie spirited little woodouta contributed 
to \j\\a Italian Tales (1824), hloniiiigs at Bow Street 
(1824-27), and Clark’.s Th-ee Courses and a Dessert 
(1830) ; and the plates to Scott’s Detnonoloqy and 
Witeheruft (1830) may he regarded as the last 
examples of liis earlier and simpler nietliod as an 
etcher. Ills nniuBrou.s plates in Bentley’s Miscellany 
mark a third period of liis art, in tvliioh he aimed .at 
gToator elaboration and coiiipletenc.ss, inlrodneiiig 
more complex ctrecta of eliiar-oscnrO; and freipiently 
aUaming gi-eat power of tragic design. The line.st 
of those are the great series to Dickens’s Oliver 
Twist, and Ainsworth’s Jack Shemard aud The 
Tower of London in Ainsworth’s magazine, and hi 
the same class are to he ranked the plates to 
Windsor Castle, and The Miser's Daughter, of 
which, as^ of Oliver Twist, ho thirty yeare after- 
wards claimed the chief antborsliip. Among the 
best productions of his later years are the large 


and elaborate etchings to Brough's Life of Sir 
John Falstajf, published in 1858. His last illus 
tration was the frontispiece to Mrs Blewitt’.s The 
liosa and the Lily (1877), ‘Dosigned and etched 
hy George Cruikahauk, aged eiglity-tUree, 1875 ’ 
As a water-colourist he left work marked hy con- 
siderable skill aud delicacy. In his late years he 
devoted hiniBBlf to oil-painting, and in this province 
showed poiliaps more Imiiionr, fei'i'our, and inven- 
tive ability than artistic power. Ills nio.st import- 
ant picture was ‘ Worship of Bacelins ’ ( 1S62), which 
has been engraved partly hy his own hand, a 
vigorous aud earncat protest agahrst llio evils* of 
drunkenne.sH ; and to the cause of teinper.ance he 
also devoted many of his desigii.s, e.S|iedally tlie 
tragic and powerful series ciiTheBulllc(\ 847 ), which 
reproduced hy glyptography, attained an imiuense 
circulation. Re died 1st Eelirn ary 1878. There 
are excellent collections of his 'works in the priat- 
room, British Mnseiun ; the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster; and the iSuiiLh ICeusington Museum*. 
The last named, presented in 1884 hy the artist’s 
widow, numbeis 34S1 items. See G. W. Held’s 
Catalogue (3 vola. 1S71), and Jeirold’s Life (2vols 
2d ed. 1883), 

Cruiser, an armed ship, employed chielly to 
cruise about proLeeting the commerce of the 
country, or capturing eiiemio.s’ ships. See BiiivA- 
TKElt. 

Cruithne. See ricits. 

Crusades i» the name given to the loligioirs 
wans carried on during the middle age,s between 
the Christian nations of the West and tlio Moliara- 
modan.‘i. In time, however, the name came to be 
applied to any military cxjiodition against heretioa 
or cnemioK of the pone. Tiie first of tlie rognlor 
crusades ■was nmlertakcn simply to vindicate the 
right of Chriblian pilgrini.s to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the conquest of Palostino, law- 
ever, the ohjeet of the cm.Mndes changed, or alleast 
eiihirged, and tlie cH'orLs of the sulrsequont erusailers 
were diructodto the rccovoiy of the wdiole land from 
the Saracen.s, -who had rcjioHsesHed thomsclves of it. 
Eroni ail early period in the history of the church, 
it •was ooiisiderud a pious not to miiko a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulehro, and to visit tlie various 
spolt, which the Saviour had conaeeratod hy his 
presence. When Palestine was conquered hy the 
Arabs in the 7th century, that llcvco lint generous 
people ro.spuelod the roligioiiM siiiril of the pilgrims, 
and allowed them to huild a elmrcli and a lioaiiital 
m Jerusalem. Under the Eatimidcs of Egvpt, who 
conquered Syria about 080 A.])., the position both 
of the native Cliriatiaii voHidontsaiid or the pilgrims 
became less favourable ; but the subjugation of 
the country in 1065 by hriital liordos of Seljiik 
'I'lirks from the Caucasus rendered it intolerable. 
These harhariariH, hut recently convurlcd to Moliam- 
iiiedaiiisni, were nearly as ignorant of the Koran 
as of the Heriptnrea. They hardly kiieu' tbeir 
fellow-religionists, and are said to liavo wreaked 
their vengeance on the Mns.sulnians of Syria ag 
well as on tho Uhristiaiis. Tlio news of their 
alvocitioa produeoil a dooji aonsation oi'er the whole 
of Oliristoiidom. The first to take alarm wore, 
naturally enough, tlio Byzantine monarclis. In 
1073 the Greek emporor, Manuel VII., sent to 
.siiiiplicato the asststanco of the great Pope Gregory 
Ami. agaimst tlie Turk.s, aceompanyhig his potitinii 
with many expressions of profoimtl respect for Ilis 
Holiness and tho Latin Clmvch. Gregm-y— who 
beheld in tlie supjilioation of Manuel a grand uppor- 
tniiity fur realising the Cbvtbolic unity of Ghrifitoii- 
doiu — e.onlially resjioiided ; hut circumstances pre- 
vented liini from over cariyiiig the va.st de.siCTS 
wliioli he entertained into execution, aud tlie idea 
of a ci-usade died gradually away. It was, however, 
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revived by hi& S!uocef>sov, Urban 11., an able anti 
Iininane man, whose sympathie.s were kindled by 
tlie burning zeal of Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens, in France, who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and witnessed tlie cmelticb pcrpe- 
ti ated by the Turks. He was now traversing Europe, 
preaching everywhere to crowds in the open air, 
and producing the most extraordinary enthusiasm 
by his impassioned descriptions of liow pilgrims 
were murdered, robbed, or beaten ; bow sliriiies 
and holy places were desecrated ; and how nothing 
hut greed re.strained tlie ruffian Turk.sfwho made 
the Christians pay heavy taxes for their visits to 
Jerusalem) from destroying the Holy Sepulchre, 
and extirpating every ve.stige of Christianity in the 
laud. As soon as the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated. Urban openly took up the ques- 
tion. Two councils were held in 1095. At the 
second, held at Clermont, in France, a crusade was 
definitely resolved on. The pope himself delivered 
a stirring address to a vast multitude of clergy and 
laymen, and as he proceeded, tlie pent-np emotions 
of the crowd burst forth, and cries of Dchs vidt 
{ ‘ God wills it ’ ) rose simultaneously from the whole 
audience. ‘ This tumultuous cry,’ says Hallam, 

‘ which broke from the heart and lips of the assembly 
at Clermont, affords at once the most obvious and 
moat certain exiilanation of the leading principle of 
the crusades.’ These words. Delta vuU, by tlie 
injunction of Urban, were made the war-cry of the 
enterprise, and every one that embarked in it wore, 
as a badge, the sign of the oro.ss ; hence the name 
Crusade (Fr, croisade, from Lat. erna', ‘a cross’). 

First Crusade . — From all parts of Europe thou- 
sands upon thousands hurried at the summons of 
the pope to engaijc in the holy war. ‘Tiie most 
distant islands and savage countries,’ says William 
of Malmesbury, ‘were inspired with this ardent 

g assion. The Welshman left his hunting, the 

cotchman his fellowship with vermin, the Dane 
his drinking-party, the Norwegian his raw lish.’ 
It is said that in the spring of 1096 not less tlian 
6,000,000 souls were in motion towards Palestine. 
This, however, must be a huge exaggeration. 
What we do know positively is, that previous to 
the setting out of the great hosts of European 
cliivahy, four armies — if disorderly multitudes 
deserve that name — amounting in all to 273,000 
persons, had dejiarted for Pale.stine. The lii'St con- 
sisted of 20,000 foot, and was oommanded by a 
Burgundian gentleman, Walter the Penniless. It 
niarohed through Hungary, but was out to pieces by 
the natives of Bulgarra, only a few, among whom 
was Walter himself, escaping to Constantinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, women, and 
children, was led by Peter tlia Hermit. It followed 
the same roirte as its predecessor, and reached 
Constantinople greatly reduced in numbers. Here 
the two united, crossed tire Bosporus, and were 
utterly defeated by the Turks at Nicma, the 
capital of Bithynia. A third expedition of a 
similar kind, composed of 15,000 Germans, led by a 
priest named Goltsclialk, was dispersed with tor- 
’ rible slaughter in Hungary ; which also proved the 
grave of the fourth, a horde consisting of about 
200,000 wretches from Prance, England, Flanders, 
and Lorraine, who had swept along through Ger- 
many, committing horrible ravages, e.speoially 
against the Jews, whom they murdered without 
mercy. Wore, however, the real crusaders made 
their' appearance : the gentry, the ymomaniy, and 
the serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of the firet 
rank and renown. In this, the most successful 
of the crusades, neither the emperor nor any of 
the kings of the West participated ; and to this 
circumstonce was doubtless due its more fortun- 
ate termination. Six armies appeared in the 
field, marching separately, and at considerable 
142 


interval!, of time. Their re.spective leaders were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; Hiigii 
the Great, Count of Vermandois, and brother of 
Philippe, king of France ; llobert Cnrtho.se, Duke 
of Normandy, the .son of William the Conqueror; 
Count Robert of Flanders; Bohemond, Prince of 
Tarentum, son of the famous Guiscard, under 
whom was Tancred, the favorrrite hero of all the 
histoinans of the crusade ; and lastly, Count Kay- 
raond of Toulouse. The place of rendezvous was 
Conatantinople. The Greek emperor, Alexius, 
afraid that so magnificent a host — there U'eie in 
all not less than 600,000 men, exclusive of women 
and priests — might be induced to conquer lands 
for themselves, cajoled all the leadens, excepting 
Tancred and Coimt Raymond, into .solemnly ac- 
knowledging themselves his liegemen as long as 
they remained in his territory. After some time 
spent in feasting, the crusaders crossed into Asia 
Minor accompanied by the unfortunate Peter the 
Hermit. Here their lir.st step was the siege and 
capture of Nica'a, the capital of Sultan Solimaii, 
24tli June 1097. This monai'oli was also defeated 
by Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfrey, at Doiy- 
heuni. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, now crossed 
into Mesopotamia, where he obtained the princi- 
pality of Edessa. After some time, the cnisadens 
reached Syria, and laid siege to Antioch. For 
seven months the city held out, and the ranks of 
the besiegers were fearfully thinned by famine anil 
disease. Many even brave warriors lost heart, 
and began to desert. jMelancboly to relate, among 
the deserters was the poor enthusiast who had 
inspired the enterprise. Peter was actually several 
miles on his way home when he was overtaken 
by the soldiers of Tancred, and brought back 
to undergo a public reprimand. At length, on 
the Sd of June 1098, Antioch was taken, and 
the inhabitants were ma.s.saored by the infuriated 
orusadeia, who were in their turn besieged by an 
army of 200,000 Mohammedans sent by the Persian 
sultan. Once more famine and pestilence did their 
deadly work. Multitudes also deserted, and escap- 
ing over the walls, carried the news of the sad 
condition of the Christians back to Europe. But 
again victory crowned the efforts of the besieged. 
On the 28th June 1098 the Mohammedans were 
utterly routed, and the way to Jerusalem opened. 
It vv'as on a bright sunnuer morning (1099) tliat 
40,000 crusaders, the miserable remnant of that 
vast array whieb two years before bad laid siege 
to Nica?a, obtained their first glimpse of Jemsalem. 
On the lath of July, after a siege of rather more 
than iiv'e weeks, the grand object of the expe- 
dition was realised. Jerusalem was delivered from 
the hands of the infidel. As on the occasion of 
all the triumphs of these first enrsaders, a horrible 
massacre ensued. Religious enthusiasm, ev'oking 
the intensest and most strangely mingled passions, 
naturally led to these excesses on the part of men 
reared in the fiercest times of feudalism. Eight 
days after the capture of the city, Godfrey of 
Bouillon was unanimously elected king of Jeru- 
salem. His kingdom, at first comprising little 
more than the mere city of Jenisalem, was gradu- 
ally extended by conquest until it included the 
whole of Palestine. A language resemhling Nor- 
man Frencli was established, a code of feudal 
laws drawn up — Jerusalem was erected _ into a 
patriarchate, and Bethlehem into a bishopric. 
The best part of Asia Minor was restored to 
the Greek empire, while Bohemond became Prince 
of Antioch. For nearly fifty years, the three 
Latin principalities or kingdoms of the Ea.st — 
Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem — ^not only main- 
tained themselves against the attacks of tlie 
Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria, but greatly 
increased in size, power, and wealth. At Jeru- 
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palein were founded the tu'o famous oulcrs of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John and tlie Knights 
Templars. 

Second Crusade.— In 1144 the principality of 
Edessa was conmiered by the Emir of Mosul, and 
the Cliristians slaughtered. His son, Nonreddin, 
advanced to destroy tlie Latin kingdoms of Syria 
and Palestine. Europe once more trembled with 
e-vcitement. A second cru.sade was preached by 
the famous St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in 
Ciiampagiie; and early in 1147 two enonnoua 
armies, under the command of Louis VIL, king 
of France, and Conrad III., emperor of Gennany, 
marched for the Holy Land. Tlieir united 
mimher.s were estimated at 1,200,000 fighting- 
men. The expedition, nevertliele.s.s, proved a 
total failure. The Greek emperor, Manuel Com- 
nenus, was hostile ; and through the treachery 
of his emissarie.s, the army of Conrad wa.s all hut 
destro.ycd by the Turks near Iconiuni, while that 
of Louis was wrecked in the deliles of the Pisidian 
Mountains. After a vain attempt to reduce 
Damasons, the relics of this mighty host returned 
to Europe. 

Third Crmndc . — The death-blow, however, to 
the kingdom of Jeru.salem, and the ]rowor of the 
crusaders, was given, not by Nonreddin, hut by 
Salah-Eddin, commonly called Ealadin, a young 
Kurdish chief, wlio had made himself sultan of 
Ej'ypt, and who aspired to the .suzerainty of the 
Miihaiumedan worhl. He invaded Palc.stino, took 
town after town, and Anally, in October 1187, 
compelled Jerusalem itself to capitulate,^ after a 
siege of fourteen days. The news of this led to 
a third crusade, the chiefs of which were Frederick 
1. (Bai'barossa), emperor of Germany; Philippe 
Auguste, king of France, and Hiohard Cmur-de- 
Lion, king of England. Barharossa took tlie 
held first in the spring of llSfl, but lost his life by 
fever caught from bathing in the Oronto.s. Hi.s 
army, much reduced, joinocl the forces of the otlier 
two monarohs before Acre, wliioli important city 
was immediately hosiogod. In vain did Haladin 
attempt to relieve the defeiidons ; anil after a ho- 
leaguerment of twenty-three months, the place 
surrendered. But the crusaders wore not united 
among themselvo.s. Philippe soon after returned to 
France ; and Eicharil, after accomplishing prodigies 
of valour, n'liich excited the admiration of the 
Saracens, conolnded a treaty with Saladin, by wliicb 
'the people of the West were to bo at liberty to 
make pilgrimage.s to JeruBalom, exempt from the 
taxes wliioli the Saracen prince, s had in former 
times imposed.’ This, as has been previously 
noticed, was all that had been claimed by the first 
crusaders. On the 25th of October 1192, Kicliard 
sot sail for Europe. 

Fourth Crusade . — Crusading unfortunately now 
became a constituent of tlie papal policy ; and in 
1203 a fourth expedition was determined upon by 
Pope Innocent III., althongb the condition of the 
Christians was by no means suoh as to call for it. 
It assembled at Venice; hut how entirely secular 
crusading liad become, will be seen from the fact 
that the army never went to Palestine at all, hut 
preferred to take possession of the Byzantine 
empire. The leader of this host of 2 '>scudo-crimulcrs, 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was seated on the 
throne of the Ea.st in 1204, and thus founded the 
Latin empire of Constantinople, which lasted for 
fifty-six years. Nothing was achieved in tliLs 
crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem, but Inno- 
cent had his reward in the temporary supremacy 
of the papal see over the Eastern Church. 

Fifth Crusade . — This was commanded by Frede- 
rick II, , emperor of Germany. It began ‘in 1228, 
and terminated in a treaty between that monarch 
and the sultan of Egypt, by which Jerusalem (with 


the exception of the Mosque of Umar), Jafi'a, beth- 
leheni, and Nazareth were ceded to Frederick, who 
after being crowned king of Jerusalem, returned 
to Europe, leai'ing Ids new pos.sessions in a state of 
tranquillity. Frederick, however, ivho had been 
excommunieatetl by Gregory IX. for his tarcline.ss 
in embarking in thi.s crusade, was denounced in the 
most violent language liy the same pope for havini' 
tliim mode terms with the infidel. ° 

Sixth Crusade . — In 1244 the Khovasmiaiis, driven 
from Tartary by Genghis Khan, linnst into (iyi-ia 
and made themselves iimsters of Jerusalem. This 
was made, by Pope Innooont IV., the oec.asion for 
another crusade ; and in 1249 Loni.s IX. (St Louis) 
of France headed an expedition against Egypt, 
which was nOM^ regarded as the key of the lioly 
Land. The expedition was an utter 'failure. Loui's 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the sultan, and 
ohtaiued his liberty only on the payment of a heavy 
ramsom. 

Seventh Crusade . — This also was xn-imariiy under- 
taken by St Louis, Imfc lie liaidng died at Tunis 
(where be had gone in the hope of liaptising its 
king) in 1270, on hi.s way to Palestine, Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I., wlio 
had originally intended to place liiiusolf under the 
command of St Louis, marched direct for Pale.stine, 
whei'e his rank and reputation in arms gathered 
round him all who were willing to iiglit for tlie 
cross. Nothing of oon.sequeucc, however, was 
accomplished ; and Edward .soon returned to Eng- 
land, the last of the ernsaders. Acre, Antiocli, 
and Triiioli still oontinued in the pos, session of the 
Christians, and were defended for some time by the 
Templars and other military Icnights ; hut in 1291 
Acre capitulated, the other toivns soon followed its 
exampile, and the Icnights were glad to quit the 
country, and disper.se tliemselves over Europe in 
quest of new cmployineiit, leaving Palestine in the 
nndisturhed possos.sinn of tlie Saracens. 

Ik!side.s the great expeditions above emimerateil, 
there were many others on a lesser scale. Tliese, 
however, from the unimportance of their results, 
and the limited numbers engaged in them, do not 
call for special inention, Of tlio pseudo-erusades, 
tlireo deserve notice for the important ro.snlts that 
followed from them. Firstly, in 1209, there was 
that against the Alliigunses (q.v.). Secondly, on 
the principle that it was hiuding on the servants 
of the church to do battle with all outside its pale, 
in 1230 the Teutonic laiights were called on liy 
Gregoiy fX. to undertake a crusade against the 
hoatiien Pnissians on the shores of tbe Baltic. 
The result was the complete subjugation of the 
Prussians, and the oslahh.shmcnt in tlieir country 
of the Teutonio military order till i(s extinction at 
the battle of Tauuenhorg in 1410. 'Thirdly, in 1262 
Urban IV., jealous of tlie growing power of Man- 
fred, king of Sicily, son of the Emperor Erederiok 
11,, oll'cred Manfred’s crown to Oliaries of Anjqn, 
brother of St Louis of France, and gave to this dis- 
])o.ssasaioii the name of a crusade. A protracted 
war pu.suud, which ro.sulted in the House of Anjon^ 
gaining the kingdom of Naple.s, and the Hou.se of 
Aragon tlie kingdom of Sicily. The tcrvihlo wai-s 
of the loth century between France and Spain for 
snjiremacv in Italy were the direct consequence of 
tins ■paoiulo-erusadc. 

Effects of the Crusades.— Vfhiln we cannot help 
deploring the enormous expenditure of human life 
which the crusades occasioned, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that they indirectly exercised a 
most benefioial inllnonce on modern society. 'They 
secured for humanity certain advantages which it 
is difficult to see could have been othenrise 
obtained, Guizot, in his Loeiures on European 
Civilisation, endeavoured to show their desigii and 
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firnt fhroniclers,’ he says, ‘and conseriuently to the 
first crusaders, of whom they are hut the expres- 
sion, Mohammed aiis are objects only of liatred ; it 
is evident tliat tliose who speak of them do not 
know them. The historians of the later crn-sades 
speak quite differently : it is clear that they look 
upon them no longer as mon.ster.s ; that they have 
to a certain extent entered into their ideas; that 
they have lived with them ; and that relations, 
ami even a sort of .symprathy, have been established 
between them. ’ Thus the minds of hotli, but par- 
ticularly of the crusaders, were iiartly delivered 
from those prejudices wliich are the offspring of 
ignorance. ‘ A step was taken towards the enfran- 
chisement of the linman mind.’ Secondly, the 
crusaders were brought into contact with two 
civilisatioms, richer and more advanced than their 
own — the Greek and the Saracenic ; and it is 
beyond all question that they were mightily struck 
with the wealth and comparative refinement of 
the East. Thirdly, the close relationship between 
the chief laymen of the tVest and the church, 
occa.sioned by the ciu.sadeB, enabled tbe former ‘to 
inspect more narrowly the policy and motives of 
the papal court.’ Tlie re.sult was very disastrous 
to that .spirit of veneration and belief on which the 
ohureli lives, and in many ease.s an extraordinary 
freedom of judgment and hardihood of opinion 
wore induced — .sucli as Europe had never before 
dreaniad of. Tlie immediate ve.sults of the 
crusades, however, went altogetlier to strengthen 
the power of the church. Through their means 
the popes found an easy method of ridding them- 
.selves of refractory inonavoh.s ; and by the exor- 
bitant taxes levied in the name of the cvo.ss they 
practically rendered all the kingdoms of the West 
their tributarie.s. Fourthly, groat social changes 
were hrougjit about. A commerce between tire 
East and West sprang up, and towns— the early 
homes of liberty in Europe — began to grow great 
and powerful. 'The' crusades, indeed, ‘gave niaii- 
tinie ooiiimerce the strongest impulse it had ever 
received.’ 

See Gibbon’s Biatonj of the Beeline and Fall of Ike 
Homan Empire; Milniaii’s Batin Christianity ; Hal- 
lam’s History of the Middle Ayes; Mill’s History of the 
Crusades; Cox.’b History of the Oruseidcs ; Hoeren’a Essay 
on the Influence of the Crusades ; and the moat Hecueil 
des Historiens des Croisadcs, issued by the Aoadeiuie ties 
Inscriptions ( 14 vols. Paris, 1841-8(1 ). Keference may also 
be made to Scott’s Tedisman and Count llobcrt of Paris. 

€rusca, Acc-iDuiriA dej.l.i. See Academy, 
Della Ciiuscan's. 

Crniseiistolpc, Magsus Jakob, an eminent 
Swedish political wiiter, was born at 
nth March 179o. At lir.st a lawyer, he afterwaviTs 
settled at Stockholni as a publicist and man of 
letters. He wrote novels, elaborate bistorical 
works, pianiplilets, and contiilmted to the news- 
papeus. His EUillningar och Furhollcnden, carried 
on from 1838 till I860, applied vigorous and unspar- 
ing criticism to the questions and peraons of the 
riay. His bitter oppo.sition to government cost liim 
*tliree years’ imprisonment ( 1838-41 ). He died 18tli 
January 1805. 

Crustaceat a large and important class of 
Artliropod animals, including crabs, lobstem, 
sliriiiips, sand-hoppers, wood-lice, water-fleas, bar-- 
iiacles, aoorn-slimfs, ftc. The class contains such 
variety of structure that general cliaracters are 
hard to find. They are almost all aquatic, but a 
few (e.g. wood-lice and land-crabs) are terrestrial. 
Tbe majority are marine, but great numbers in- 
habit fresh water. The form of the body is very 
variable, as may be .seen' by contrasting crab and 
barnacle. A head with five piairs of appendages, a 
limb-bearing thorax more or less united to the 
former, and a segmented abdomen ivith or witliout 


limbs, are very generally distinguishable. Tlie 
.segmentation is never developed in tbe Ostraccjd 
water-fleas, and is often lost in degeneiate forms. 
Ily the development of shields (Apus), bivalve 
shells (water-fleas), and mantles (Cirripedes), the 
real form is often obscured. As to appotdarjes, the 
head usually bears two pairs of antenna', a pair of 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxillre; the thorax is 
always limb-bearing except in utter degeneracy; 
•and the abdomen of tbe majority also carries 
appendages. The typical form of limb, on which 
so many changes are rung, consists of a basal piece 
and two more or less jointed forks. The eutieh 
varies greatly in degree of firmness, but is always 
cliitinoiis (.see Chitin) and often mueli calcified. 
Glands open on various parts of the surface, and 
may be of use for preliminary digestion, for egg- 
attaclmient, for mooring the animal, Szc.. The 
colouring of the body is often very brilliant and 
beautiful ( see Pigment ), It is sometimes like that 
of the surroundings, and is occasionally associated 
with sexuality. The power of colour-change i.s also 
not uncommon. Sapphirina is said to rival the 
humining-ljirrl in its splendour. While the nervous 
system ill general retains the Arthropod chaiac- 
t’eristics, the ventral ganglia are often concentrated 
(as in crabs). The majority possess compound 
eyes, which in one large division are stalked. 
Eyes are absent in some subteiranean forms, and 
arc lost during tlie development of Cinipedes ( q.v.) 
and many parasites. In the Enplmu&idfB there are 
very nninerons eye-like structures or luminmis 
organs over the body. Smelling liaii.s usually occur 
ou tbe first antenna?, and auditory hairs have been 
frequently observed, usually more or less inel().sed 
in sacs. The alimcitiiiri/ system, which consists of 
fore, mid, and hind gut, is usually simple, except as 
regards the hard masticating parts often developed 
on the cuticle of the anterior portion. In some para- 
sitic forms the entire sy.stem degenerates. Tlie 
body-cavity is usually a good deal filled up by the 
muscles and viscera ; it contains the blood-lluid, 
which is occasionally faintly coloured with litemo- 
globin, totroneiytlirin, and other pigments, and 
includes animboid elements. A heart is usually 
present in the tlioracic region, and is often in- 
clo.sed in a .special part of the body-cavity— tlie 
pericardium. In liigber forms the blood passes 
by distinct arteries to the bodies, is gathered up in 
venous .space.s and .sinuses, is purified in the gills, 
ami retunis to the pericardial sao and heart. 
The respiratory system is typically represented 
by distinct gills varinu.sly attached ; in many cases 
water flows in and out at the anus, and probably 
effects an anal resphation ; in many lower forms 
the blood is simply pnritied by being exposed under 
the skin. The excretory system is never very 
marked. The green glands of higher forms, the 
shell-glands of Phyllop)od.s and Copepods, and 
certain other stractures, are excretory. The reT^o- 
ductice system pre.sents lnan3^ variations. The 
sexes are usually separate, but most Cirripedes are 
berniaplirodite. ‘In the Cymothoiclm (Isopoda) 
the sexual organ of the young animal is male — of 
the old, female — in function.’ Tlie glands are 
u-sually thoracic, and the ducts double. Some of 
the appendages are often modified for copulation or 
egg-retaining. The .sporinatoaoa are peculiar in 
being usually non-motile. The eggs are in most 
cases carried about by tbe female, but are ooca- 
sionally laid on water-plants, &c. , or in the water. 
According to Bates, Podoeerus eapillatus builds a 
nest of interlaced seaweed. Parthenogene.sis ( q. v. ) 
has been observed in some of the lower forms, 
‘Coniplemental’ males occur among the hermaph- 
rodite Barnacles and Acorn-shella (q.v.). 

Life-history . — The development of Cnistaceans 
is usually indirect — that is to say, the newly- 
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liatelieil young ih unlike, often very unlike, its 
parent. Even when there i^i no metamorphosis 
after hatching, traces of transformation, as opposed 
to continuous development, aie sometimes to he 
detected in the earlier iiistory while the einhiyo 
is still within the egg-case. (a) The c.iayfish 
(Astacus) has a very much ahhreviated life-history, 
for tlie newly-liatched foiiii is almost quite like 
tiie adult, { 'b) Tlie newlj'-hatched lobster (Hom- 
aius ), however, hegin.s life ,a little further hack, 
ill what is known as the stage, in which 

the tlioiax beans two-hianclied swimming append- 
ages. [e) Most other higher Crustacean.s (o.g. 
ciahs) begin at a still lower level, in what is called 
the Zucea stage, with a short un jointed thorax and 
a .segmented abdomen without limbs, (d) The 



Dovolopmont of a Praivn ( Peiiwus). 
a, Nftuplius ; 0, Zom ; c, llysia ; d, iidiilt. 


Decapod Poiiions, a shrimp-Hko creature, has its 
lifo-history still more drawn out. It quits the egg 
as a iYaopfius, an unsegmeuted larva with tluec 
pairs of appenilagos, the first uiiforlced, the other 
two pairs douhle-braiiched. These oorrospond to 
the Jirst three appenda{jes of the adult. The median 
eye is also a distinoUve feature in the Nauplius 
larva. The Peniuus Nauplius ha.s with succcs.sivo 
moults first to hocome a Zoma, and then a My.sis, 
and then an adult. It is as a Nauplius that the 
majority of lower Crastace.ana leave the egg, hut 
then they do not olimh so high. To undomtand 
the oironitons life-hi.story of a form like Vonu»u.s, 
we have to note that it begins in tlio Nauidins 
stage, at the level of the lowest Ciustaoeans, and 
gradually climli.s tliiough a series of higher and 
higher stages, eacli of which is repro.sonted per- 
manently by some division of Crustaceans which 
have not risen higher. If the various grades from 
Nauplius 11 ]) to Decapod adult represent suceessivo 
historio levels, now e.’veiiiplilied in the classification 
of Ciiistaceans by those wliicli were left behind at 
each lift, what the Ponams does i,s to recapitulate 
in its indii’idual life-history the historio evolution 
of the ohM. This idea lias been heaiitifnlly applied 
to Crustaceans in Prite Mliller’s Facts for Darwin. 
The various grades of Nauplius, Zo.'ra, Mysis, and 
adult PeiuBus (overlooking iuteniiediate ones) 
may he compared to stations ii'hich mark tlie 
gradual axtensioir of the Crnstaocau line of mlvance, 
Penicus has to travel along the rails laid doum by 
the ancestral history, and has to stop for vaiuahle 
periods at the successive stations between the 
starting-point and the terminus. Ciahs skip over 
the Nairplius station, and like most other Decapods 


start at the Zo.ea point; loh.stei', abbreviate stil] 
further, and begin as Mysia forms ; tlie cravfl.sh liaa 
found the shorte.st ent of all. Some of the loner 
Crustaceans never get far past the Nauplius stan-e 
wliife others lemiiin practically on the Znma giaSe.’ 
The life-histories of Ciustaoeans vividly illustrate 
how the individual life-history is a leheni.sal of the 
historic evolution of the kind, or more technically, 
liow ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny. ’ 

Habit of Life. — The acorn-shells fastened to the 
rocks, wafting in their food by their curled feet ■ 
the barnacle,s mooied to floating logs and ship- 
bottoms ; such extremes of iiarasitisin as are illus- 
trated by Sacoulina on hermit-crahs ; the henriit- 
crahs themselves, stealing the shells of Oasteropods 
or entering into partnership with sea-anemones; 
the thousand miimte and actii’e wiiter-ileas ; the 
wooil-liee, quite terrestrial; the hi iiie-shriinps in 
the salt-pools ; the fiesh-wntar crayfish ; tlio giant 
marine lobsters ; the land-crabs, habituated to in- 
hand life, siifiiciontly suggest how varied are the 
habits of Criistacoan.s. Some Uiustaceaiis form 
masking shelters for themselves out of Tunicales, 
or get covered over by a concealing growth of 
seaweed, sponge, hydroids, Ac. A few forms 
are known to make a stiidiilating noise. The 
general intelligouce of the ohis.s is'iirohahly con- 
siderable (see Ubao). On tlie wliole tlio niem- 
hers of this class aiu active aiiinialH, hut on eaeli 
side of the iiioiliiim activity of the majority tliere 
are extremes. Thus, not a few active marine 
forms are idiosiihorescent, while imrasitism ( to tire 
extent of some 700 species) occurs in most of the 
subdivisions. hlany of the parasites are very 
striking in the contrast lieiwoen the free-swimming 
young ami the »e plus nUni of degeiieriioy in the 
adults (see DrJdUNnu.txioN, ]htKA.yiTisM ). Some 
of the iiiterosting oases of C'ommensali.sm (q.v.) 
have been referreu to under that title ; wliilo some 
of the oxteiiml jiarasites .show in the castration, 
Ac. wiiich tliey ofi'eot eii^ their host.s, how real in 
siicli oiisea is the direct iirllueiroc of the animate 
Eiiviroiiment ((r.v.). The diet of ( 'ruslacoans is 
very varied; tlie majority are cavnivorous and 
aggimsive ; many feed on dead creatmes and 
organic debris in the water j others depend laigely 
ujioji iihuits. Tlioy often lo.so limbs in lighting or 
othorwi.se, and liai’e tho power of roplacing what 
tho.y have h).st. 

VlassifimtioH (after fllans). — (A) liiiltimustmcci. 
Lower fortiis, small, siiiqilu, witli I’arialdo iiuiiihor 
of rings and aiipoml.iges, with not more than lliiee 
apponilage.s conconiod in mastication, usuall.y leav- 
ing the ogg as a imujiliiis. (1) Phyllopoda: («) 
Urauehiopoiin — u.g. Brine-shrimps (q.v,), Apus, 
Estheria, &c. ; (6) Cladoeera — the common 'water- 
Ilea’ Daplmia, hloiiia, A'c. (‘2) Ostracoda — com- 
mon ffypris (q.v.), Cyqirhlina. (3) Uopopoda— 
common Oyclops (q.v.), Lerniea, Ac. (4) (.'ini- 
pediu — Acorn -sliolls, Barnacles (q.v.), iSacculina, 
&Q. — (B) Miduaostraca. Higher, larger forms, 
with nineteen segment.s, with move than tlirra 
appendages uoneurned in mastication, nsualljt' 
quitting tho ogg at a higher level than the Nau- 
lilina ; (1) Loptostriioa, Nehaliti, a prrinitivQ form 
with bivalve .shell ; ( 2 ) Arthroatraoa, with free 
thorax, and no ccphalothoraoio sliiold, eye.s .se.s- 
•silo : (rt) Aniphipoila— iSaiiil-hopper.s (q.v.), Cap- 
rella, &c. ; (6) Isoiioda — AYood-lico (q.v.), AssIIur, 
Tanais, &c. { ,3) Thoraeostraoa, with all or part of 

thorax fused to liead, and with a oephalothoraeic 
shield, eye, s mostly stalked ; (a) Ciriuacca, Re.s3ile- 
oyoil — Cluma; (6) Stimiaiopoda, ivith gills on ab- 
dominal feet— yqiiilla ; (c) Podophthahnata, with 
stalked eyes and largo shield; (i) Bohisopoda, 
wjth eight pains of double thoraeio feet— Mysis; 
(ii) Deoapoda, Witli thorax fused to head, and 
last live thoraeio feet not double; long-tailed 
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(Macnira)— e.g. Crayfibh (q^.v.), Lobster; short- 
tailed (Brachynia), Crabs. 

DiUribiitioii in Spare and Time. — {«) Deep- 
sea foiMS are very abundant, ajul often remarkable 
‘for their colossal size, their bizarre forms, and 
brilliant red colouring,’ Blind species are known 
to occur in the depths, and others are brilliantly 
phosphorescent, (i) Pelagic surface Crustaceans 
( especially Schizopods and Entoiuostraca) are very 
abundant, and often form a large part of the food 
of fishes. They are ofterr beantrfully transpar- 
ent, and hardly to be seerr in the water. Less 
frequently they are brilliantly coloured (as in 
Sapplririna ) or phosphoreseeirt. Some of them are 
remarkable for their large eyes. One Ampliipod 
Crustacean presents a ourious mimicry of a Medu- 
soid form. Decapod-s are most abundant in the 
warmer water .s. (c) Crustaceans form an important 
lart of the relatively sparse and uniform fauna of 
akes. They occur both orr the .surface anil at the 
bottom, the latter heitrg generally more sluggish. 
The surface forms, at anyrate, are usually pier- 
fectly trarrs])arent, with the exception of the eye. 
(rf) The catalogue of terrestrial Crustaeean.s, which 
includes species of Amphipods, Isopod.s, and Deca- 
pods, is relatively a very short one. 

The Crustacea date back to Cambrian times, hut 
the liighe-st for-nrs (Deoapod.5) were not firmly 
established till tire Tertiary period. Some 800 
fossil species, as against over 5000 living forms, are 
known. Some of the genera — eg. Esther ia— from 
the Devonian, are marvellously persistent, and 
survive from ancient epochs as still very successful 
and widely distributed forms. The Trilobites 
(q.v.) are not now regarded as true Crustaceans. 
(For distribution, .see Heilpiin, Inter. Sc. Series, 
1887.) 

Pedigree. — It is usually believed that Crustacea 
are descended from a primitive Pliylloiwd-like 
ancestor, and this from a segmented worm-typo. 
The very constant occurrence of a Nauplius larva 
has led zoologists to regard it as representing a 
remote ancestor. The lines of differentiation chiefly 
consisted in tire development and manifold modifi- 
cation of the fundamentally similar appendages, 
and in the perfecting of the exoskeleton as a base 
to museulav attachment, (See Heidnian’s C7ftS4-i- 
Jieation of Animals, Lond. 1885.) 

Economic Importance, — Crabs, lobsters, crayfish, 
shrimps, prawns, &c. form part of our food-supply. 
Others are indirectly useful as important parts of 
the food of herrings and other fishes. Many are 
doubtless useful in purifying the water from 
organic debris, while others are the hosts of im- 
portant parasites — e.g. the Cyclops species, which 
contains Draciuiculus mediiteiiis. 

See Acoe»-.shell.s, B.lUN.rcLE, BMilE-.SHBl4rp, Cnilil- 
PEDi.\, COPEPOD, Cbab, Chayfish, Cyphis, Cyclops, 
Lobsteh, Peawn, Sheiiip, ‘Water-flea, ka . ; tdso GoJi- 

AIE.'f.SALLSJr, PAEA,SmSjr, pAETHCXOeENESIS, &e., ruid 
references under above artioles. For further details, 
consult general te.xt-books of Brooks (Boston, 1882), 
"Claus, Gegenlraiu', Hinvley, Eolleston and Hatchett 
Jackson ; also Baird, British Eniomoslraca (Ray Soo. 
1850); Balfour’s Bribryologn ; Bell, British Stalk-eyed 
Grwtacea (Loud. 185G); GliaUenger Be^oris (eeveial); 
Claus, Geiiealoyy of Crustacea (1876); Dana, Crustacea 
of U.S, Exploring Expedition (Phila, 18S2); Gerstasoker 
in Bronn’s Thierreich ; Huxley’s Crayfish {ISSl) •, Mrlne- 
Edwards, Histoire Naturelle des Grustaeh (Pans, 1834- 
40); the Monographs of tire Naples Station (several); 
F. MuUer, Facts for Bartuin ( 1869 ) ; Sai's, Fi'csh-water 
Crustacea of Noneay ( Cliristiania, 1867); Spence Bate 
and Westwood, British Sessile-eyed Crustacea (Lond. 
1863-68). 

Cvutched Fl'iavs, an order of fiiar.s, carry- 
ing in their hand a .staff’, orr the top of which 
was a cross, received tire name of Croisiers (Pr. 
Croix, ' cross ’ ), corrupted into Crouched or Cndched 


Friars. They came to England in the 13th century, 
and had monasteries in London (which still gives 
name to a .street), Oxford, and Eeigate. 

Criiveilliier, JE.iy, physician, liorn at 
Limoges in 1791, became professor of Pathology 
at Montpellier in 1824, and of Pathological Ana- 
tomy in Paris in 1836. Besides Iris great work, 
Anatoiiiie Putholoqigm du Corps Humain (2 vols, 
1828-42), he published several otlier works on 
anatomy, which were for many years the mo.st 
valuable I’vench contributions to their subject, 
and also a Life of Dupuytrerr (1840). He died 6th 
March 1874. 

Cl’M’th (pronounce the w as French n), an old 
Welsh .stringed instrument. Four of its six strings 
were played with a how, the other two being 
twitched by the thumb. 

Cryolite, a mineral which exists in gi'eat abund- 
ance on the eoa.st of Greenland. It consists mainly 
of a fluoride of aluminium in combination with 
Fluoride of Sodium, 6NaF,ALjF|j. The metal 
Aluminium (q.v.) was formerly" largely obtained 
fi-om it, hut it is now most important as a source 
of alum and of soda hicarhonate ; niiich of it, also, 
is melted and made into a kind of glass. 

Cryoplforus (Gr. /oyos, ‘cold,’ andw/rcro, ‘I 
cany’) is an in.stniment consisting of a glass tube 
with a bulb at both ends, used for showing tire 
diminution of temperature in water by evapora- 
tion. In consti'ucting it the whole of the air i.s 
extracted, leaving practically a vacuum inside. A 
little water is pi'eseut in one of the bulbs, and 
when tire second bull), containing only water- 
vaijour, is placed in a fi eeziug mixture, the vapour 
condenses, which causes move vapour to rise from 
the water in the first bulb. Tlie result of this 
vaporation from the first bulb is the abstraction of 
much heat, and ultimately the remaining ■water 
passes into a frozen state. 

Crypt (Gr. krypto, ‘ I hide ’). In the early daj's 
of persecution the Christians were accustomed for 
seemfity to worship in the catacombs or crypts where 
they buried their dead (see Catacombs). 'When 
persecution ceased, tliis custom led to the erection 
of clrarclies over the graves of martyrs and saints ; 
but at a later date the boclie.s of the saints were 
transferred to chamlrers, constructed to resemble 
the catacombs, under the sanctuary or altar of tire 
new cliurclies, in order to add to their sanctity. 
Those cryirts and their sacred shrines were visited 
by' numerous pilgrim.s, and were frequently con- 
structed for the accommodation of the devotees, of 
Biiflicient size to arhuit a number at a time, who 
descended by one stair, and ascended by another. 
In other cases the crypts were so placed that the 
slirine of the saint comd he seen from the aisles of 
the choir, the floor of which was iiecessai'ily raised 
considerably above the level of the nave, Crypts 
of these kinds were usual in the early centuries, 
.md many examples of tlieni have been preserved in 
Italy and France, even where the clrurohes over 
tlieni have Ijeen rebuilt. The crypt of the Circular 
clinrcli of St Biinigne at Dijon was one of the 
largest. There a great circular aperture in the 
centre of the floor of the upper church enabled a 
very large congregation of pilgrims, including those 
in the crypt, to see the shrine of the saint, and 
■uitnass any ceremony taking place there, 

After the 13tlr century crypts were not so much 
in use. The great cathedrals were regarded as 
much in the light of civil as of ecclesiastical edifices, 
and the floor of the choir was brought down to the 
level of the rest of the huikiing. It sometuues 
happened that owing to the slope of the site con- 
siderable underbiiikling was required under the 
choir, in which case an under church -ivas con- 
structed, which was called by the old name of the 
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oiypt, and >vas generally used for &epuleliral pur- 
pnaes. The crypt of Canterbnry is one of the finest 
of this kind. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral is 



Crypt, Uaiitarhury Oatliedral. 


also a very heaufciful exaniiile, the I'luiUiug over 
the shrine' of iSt Mniigo haiug poiutoil out liy Sir 
Gilhort Scott in his lectures as one of the be.st 
.specimens of its class. 

Cryi*t<>»*UHia. Tliis tonu was introduced Iry 
Liuinuus as the twenty-fourth and last class of Uis 
Rysteni of olassifioation, and broadly with its 
present contents. The name, however (Gr. /.vo/yn 
fos, ‘conoealed,’ and r/fono.v, ‘marriage’), in opposi- 
tion to flowering plants ( Phanerogainia, ij.v.), 
records its donor’s well-founded expectation that 
sexual roproduotion would one day he discovered. 
Jussieu proposed to distinguish them as Acofulc- 
dunm from iiionocotyledona and dicotylodoas ; nut 
the term has iieces.sarily lap.sed for many reasons. 
De Candolle distinguished them into twrt great 
groups, Or.llnlam and Vusouhdr.n ; while Jind- 
liclier’s separation of the vegetahlo kinmlom into 
Tliallophyte.s and Cormopliyte.s still further re- 
cognised their vast niorph(jlogieal range. Armed 
with the niioroscope more vaeeut investigators 
liave determined the life-histoiy and mode of 
reproduction of all the leading types, so not only 
amply conlinning the hypothesis of Liumeus, or 
oven still further increasing their ni<)r|ih(dogical 
im])ortanoe as compared with Wianorogains, hut 
entirely rovolntioniHiiig our intorpvetatiiiu of the 
ilowering plants themselves, .since leadinjj tis to 
view them as more profoundly oryptogamie than 
tlie cryptogam, s. The .sonarato groups of crypito- 
gamio plants nro outlined in the arti(de.s 
SB.\.WEEns, B.vcteiua, Fungi, Liohknh, Mosses, 

FEUNS, KdlZOG.IItl’.S, EiJUISETUM, LY(!Oi>01)[UM, 
SEL.VGiNunij.i ; ivliUo their relation to liiglier plants 
Ls oxphutied under I’h.VNEKOGAMI.I, FeoWec, 
GyMtfO.SI’EEMS. 

Cryptography, the art of secret writing, also 
called JVvUiiifj in (Jiphty, IlieroylyjMc IVritiiiff, 
Secret^ IP'ritiiif/, Stoj/anoym/ihi/, P'olyyvaphu, liiis 
keen in u.se from an early date in cofrespoiideiice 
between diplomattsts and others engaged in import- 
ant all'aire requiring secrecy. Every government 
used to employ its .staff of (leoiphBrer.s, who availed 
themselves of extraordinary inean.s for interpreting 
despatches which ( fairly or unfairly ) came into thoir 
possession. The ciplierers and the decipherers 
waged a constant struggle to outwit each other; 
tlie one by constructing new dilliculties ; the other 
by conquering the difficulties as soon as constructed. 
How often wa hear of a courier being murdered 
and his despatches carried off I And witlioiit the 


kej' to decijiher letter.s no wiitteii, to what pnr- 
poae would they he iutereepted by sucli a deed? 
In these luodoin times, liowevcr, there has been no 
great an improvement in the morals of government, s 
that the custom of killing foreign-office messengeis 
for the sake of their de.siiatch-hags is enthely 
ohsoletc in diplomacy, and .st.ale.smen hav-e ceased 
to pillage im.st-offlces or rillc portmanteaus for 
cryptographic mes.sages. 

Most of tlie odd knacks, poutrivanees, decoys 
blimls, noweniploycd by cryjitograplierswcre to some 
extent known to and omjiloyed by the ancients. 
idnhstiUitiiig points for vowels ; arranging tlireads, 
knots, or ink-spots at detenninate dlstanoes ; suh- 
stitnting one letter for another; inventing new 
arbitrary cliavactei's for whole words or even 
sentences — nov’ made use of exleiisii-ely in tele- 
gra|di codes ; abbreviating words in their qirelixes 
and aHixe.s ; writing a long sentonce of noirsense, 
with a ehic to find tlie word,s which gave the proper 
heiise — all were brought into voiiuisition, I'erlmps 
the mo.st anni.sing of all eiyi)togi'ii])hs was the one 
mentioned by ITeroilotus. Histiimns, ii (freek at 
the Persian couit, hoing desirous of Rending a secret 
message to Ai-istagoias at Miletus, selected a slave 
who was alllictcd witli had aye.s, and shaved his heiul, 
pvetoiiding that it was noees.sai'y for Ids recovery. 
In performing tld.s, Histiam.s iii’iprintod his seerot 
intention in legible diameters on the man's head, 
and kept him in elo.se cuiilinoment till his hair grow 
again, when lie Kent him to Aristagoias for a perfect 
cure. Avistagoras repeated the sliaviiig, read the 
writing underneath, and thus obtained the cleHirecl 
infonnabiou by moans of the unconscious ines- 
BOiigev. 

One of tlie simplest metliods of cryptography is 
to n.so insload of each letter of the aljihabet a 
certain other letter at a regular inten'al in advance, 
Huch was a. inodo of seevet writing adopted by 
.Tnlin.s GiuHar. A.s a variety of iiiis ])lan, tlie alpha- 
bet is u.sod iiivcrtodly, s for it, ?/ for li, x for o, 
ami HO on ; or, while tlie Jiust hcvou letters are 
rejiresented by the Rceond sevon, the next sis may 
ho reprasontoil by the last six. And many other 
variations may bo adopted. But the dedphorment 
of such uiossages is naturally not dillieult, and with 
a little ('onsidevation of the puculiaritios of the 
English language, all the niis and downs of many 
an inlorostiiig loi'o story rolated in ciphor in tlio 
columns of tho limcti can ho followed f'i'om start to 
finish with comparative ease. It is known that ois 
the most fronnont letter ; that tho is tlie commoiio.sl 
word ; that ca and tm are the dimhlo vowels which 
most frequently oceuv ; that the consmiantH most 
common at tho ends of words are r, s, and t, &c. 
AVo also know that a word of a single letter must 
be either the pronoun I, or the vowels a or O ; that 
an, al, on, to, of, and in are the most common words 
of two lotleus ; that thr, and and aro the most fre- 
quent wools in three letters : that tho most usual 
douhlcd lottem are it, oo, U, s.v, ff; that double 
vowels are mostly followed by I, in, ii, r; tliat tlio..,^ 
letter a bogin.s throe two-letter ivovds in voi-y ox- 
tousivu use— ««, as, at; that tho lottor o begins or 
ends eight two-letter words in very eonuuon use— 
do, t;u,'no, so, to, of, on, or; that'more ivoi'ds in a 
souteiice of average Englisb licgiu witli t than witli 
any other letter ; that in about thrao-fourtb.s of 
all tho words in a sentence, either the first or the 
.second letter is a vowel j that among eonsonanta, 
d and h are most largely used, after which come 
n, s, r, t ; that the letter (/ is always followed liy 
11 ; that no English word of two letters or more 
ends with *, All these oonsidoi'ations will guide us 
to the solution of any .simple ciphor, enabling a 
skilful deoipUercr to read almost any ordinnry 
piece of oryptographic writing in a veiy short 
time. 
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111 Bi'itifjli Iiistory, cryptography has at no time 
heeii in greater requisition tlian during the Civil 
AVar, iviien Cliarles I. invented some abstruse 
ciphers ■vvliicli would have puzzled modern experts 
in the art. His celebrated letter to the Earl of 
Glamorgan, in which he made eoiiie compromising 
concessions to the Catholica of Ireland, was com- 
posed in an alphabet of twenty-four aliort strokes 
variously situated upon a line (see Ogham.s). 
Other letters by the same monarch are to appear- 
ance a mere series of numbers of two or three 
iigiires divided by seiiiieoloiiK. In such cases it 
was necessary that the two parties engaging in the 
correspondence should have previoumy concerted 
what words each number was to repre.sent. 

In the reign of AVilliaiii III, the Jacobites in- 
vented many curious ciphers to enable tliem to 
coiiimimicate with tlieir exiled king. All the 
Jacobite clubs bad distinct meliiods of their own — 
their great aim being to ivrite in such a manner 
that the veiy ciphers themselves should pass 
througli their enemies’ hands without suspicion. 
Tills they accomplished by means of sympathetic 
inks. A favourite Jacobite cipher was the use of 
parables, conveying, by means of ordinary lan- 
guage, a double meaning, wliich only the person 
acquainted with the writer’s vieivs woiild think of. 
The use of oryptograpliy for piirpo.ses of state in 
England ended, it may he said, with the Peace of 
1815. During tlie Peninsular war the government 
nttaclied a cryptographer to tlie office of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to read and write the cijilieis 
received and despatched. It is said that on more 
than one occasion the minister was unable to com- 
prehend his own oiiilier. 

The earliest elaborate treatise on ivritin" in 
cipher is tlie Stoqcmographia ( Fraiikf, 1000 ) of the 
abbot J olm Tritliemius, a MS. copy of wliioli was 
bought for a thousand crowns at Antwerp by Dr Dec 
ill 1563. Lord Bacon, who esteemed ciyptograpliy 
one of the nio.st useful arts of Ids time, framed 
what he believed a not easily penetrable cipher — 
in which he employed only a and h, arraiming each 
of tliese letters in groups of five, in such collocations 
a-s to represent all the twenty-four letters. Thus 
uuhttb, abaha, babha conveyed the word fiy. In 
Ids Dc AngnwntisXvi styled this sx. omnia per omnm 
ciiiher, believing that "in this case preconoertment 
would be neoessai-y; but in reality any clever 
luodci'il decipherer could have read any letter com- 
posed ill .such a manner if it were of any length. 

Mr Donnelly, in his work The Great Crmtogram, 
eudeavouv.s to prove that Bacon inserted a cipher 
in the Sliakespearian plays— which lie claims is 
tlie work of the great pliilosoplier — but the cijilier 
is of so elaborate a kind that nobody but Mr 
Donnelly has been able to follow its intricacies. 
Tlie unfortunate Earl of Argyll used a mode of 
secret writing wliich consisted in setting down the 
words at certain interv'als, ivliich lie afterwards 
filled up with other words, making of the whole 
something intelligible, but of no use to any one 
*else reading tlie message. The Marquis of Wor- 
ce.ster invented a cipher coiiipo.sed of dots and lines 
variously ordered within a geometrical figure ; while 
Dr Blair made one of three dots, placed over, under, 
or on the line, by wliieli he could represent no 
fewer than eighty-one letters, flares, or words. 
The Doctor, in Ids able article in Eees’s Cyolopesdia, 
declares this cipher to be as nearly as piossible 
undeBiplierable by strangers ; but two years after- 
wards, Mr Gage, of Norwich, published a pamphlet 
on puipose to solve Dr Blair’s liddle. As he 
devoted fouiteen closely printed octavo pages to 
the explanation, any desciiption of the ciiiher is 
beyond the limits of this article. Mr TldcKnesse, 
a well-known expert of the IStli century, also 
devised a plan of conveying information in the 


iksgiiise of music, tlie notes, rests, expre.ssion- 
marks, &c., standing for letters. 

All the methods, liowever, of cryptography may 
thus be siimmarLsed : (1) 13y invisible ink; (2) 
by siiperfliioiis words; (3) by misplaced words; 
(4) by vertical and diagonal leading ; (5)byarti- 
lieial word-grouping; (6) by stencil-plates cut out 
so as to show certain words beneath ; (7) by using 
two letters (Lord Bacon’s cqdier) ; (8) by tran.s- 
posln" the letters ; (9) by substitution of letters; 
(10) uy counterpart tabulations; (11) by mixed 
symbols; (12) by a printed key and code-hook, 
used chielly in telegrams ; (13) hj’ the employment 
of numeral."-. 

The pie.seiit century has seen the decline of 
cryptography for all practical purposes, and the art 
is now only regarded as a curious stiidj^, closely 
connected ivith the history of all iiation.s. 

CryptODicriii, or J.vp.vhese Ced-Ui. This 
lofty and beautiful liardy coniferous tree (0- 
japoiiica) is widely distributed in mountain dis- 
tricts of Japan and China, as well as cultivated 
in many varieties. It wa.s introduced by Eobert 
Fortune in 1842, and has since passed into cultiva- 
tion. Although originally confused with tlie 
cypresses, it is nearly allied to Sequoia and Taxo- 
diuni. See Coxifee.e. 

Crj'ptopvocta, a fierce carnivorous animal of 
Madagascar, forming a genus and species by itself. 
It is plantigrade, but resembles a weasel, three feet 
long, and attacks the largest animals ivitli great 
ferocity. 

Crystalline RockS) a name given to all rocks 
having a ciystalliiio strtictiire. The crystalline 
texture may either be original or superinduced. 
Thus some crystalline rock.s, such as certain cal- 
careous masses, owe their origin to olieniieal pre- 
ciiiitation from water, while others again, such as 
lavas, have consolidated from a state of igneous 
fusion. There is another large class of crystalline 
rocks, the crystalline grannies of which present 
a remarkable foliated cliaracter— that is. they are 
arranged in more or less parallel layers (see 
Schists ). This peculiar sohisto.se structure appears 
to have been superinduced — the original rooks 
having beeii eitlier fragmental or crystalline or 
both — and tiie result of great heat and pressure. 
Such highly altered rocks occur in the neighhonr- 
Iiood of mas,ses of granite, and cover wide regions, 
where there is ahuiulaul evidence to show that the 
strata have been subjected to enormous compres- 
sion, crushing, and crumpling — liaving been folded 
and fractured and pu.shed violently over each other 
for distances of sometimes 15 niiles and more. It 
is therefore believed that pressure and the heat 
engendered by great earth-movements, and the in- 
trusion of plutonic igneous matter, are among the 
most potent agencies in the production of schistose 
structure. 

Crystallites, minute non-polarising bodies (the 
result of incipient crystallisation ) occurring in the 
vitreous piortious of igneous rocks. See IGNEOUS 
Rocks. 

Crystallography (from the Greek kriniallos, 
‘ice,’ an idea among tlie ancients being that 
rock-crystal, which may be taken as a type of 
crystallinB minerals, resulted from the subjection 
of water to intense cold ). Minerals, salts, and in- 
organic bodies generally (examples, rock-crystal, 
lluor-spar, alum, and sugar) exist in the crystalline 
state ; and when we examine all crystals, whether 
ocouriing naturally or obtained artificially, certain 
laws hai'e been discovered, and phenomena observed, 
and these laws and phenomena constitute the 
science of crystallogi'aiiliy. The following are the 
more important laws and principles of the science : 

(1) Law ofCoHslaney o/Anp’/as.— Crystals of the 
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same satstance may diffei' much in general appear- 
ance, hut when the angles between tliei]' faces are 
measured these angles are found constant. Thus 
the crystals A and B (iig. 1), when out through in 
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Fig. 1. 

Drawings of two ory.sMs ilillciiiig iiiiicli in niipearflnco, blit 
with angina at a shown to bo coiist.aiit when similar sections 
are made. 

the direction cri/ at right angles to the prism, give 
the sootion.s shown at A', B' j and in each section 
tlie angles a will he found the same— viz, 120“ ; or 
again, if the angles between the faces ah, be, or 
(tc, lie measured, they will be found identical in both 
orystal.s. 

(2) Law o/iS'yjiWJiefi’j/.— Suppo.sowe ent a crystal 
in two, and then place the two parts witli their cut 
surfaces on a mirror. The mirror will rellect each 
part, and may or may not produce the appearance 
of the original crystal. If the mirror ivill produce 
the appearance of the oviguial crystal, wo have 
severed tlio crystal in a plane of symmetry, TIras 
with a cube, ‘if we cut it in eitlier of the planes 
abe, def, (jhk, liiiit, npq, 
.r ,, rhm, nhr/, Ihi, gmk, and 
place ill each case tlie 
two severed parts on a 
^ i ' uiii'i'or in the way dc- 
I \ j,v T scribed, the rolleotion 

I ,¥. together with the nhjoct 

„ .'.'4'.'. p!\ \ ""'iU reproduce a cube. 

I I Jn Tliere are then in the 

/' j / j/ cube nine planes of sym- 

/■ i metry. Tiio octaUoctron 

v' ^ '% and dodecahedron sinii- 

p. 2 larly have nine plane.s of 

i . 1 ■ , symmetry. With such 
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I i. . , sym'metry. With such 

Eaon of llic iimiies rcimsentcd 
by dotted Itiica is a plane of ^ ^ common 

symineti'y. brick there are throe 

planes of symmetry, 

while with otlier forms varying numbers of planes 
of symmetry may be found, until with a sphere 
there are an inliiiito number of planes of symmetry, 
for it is obvious that if a splioro he cut anywhere 
by a plane passing through its centre, and the 
lialf thus obtained be laid upon^ a mirror, the 
appearance of a complete sjihere will he produced. 
Now examining all (holohedral) crystals, it is 
found that they fall into one of the following six 
categories or .systems; (1) Anorthic Sysiem . — No 
plane of symmetry— examples, copper sulphate 
and anorfchite. (2) Oblique ilystcm , — One ])lane of 
syimuetiy— gyp.sum and wasl'iing-soda. (3) Pris- 
itmtic System . — Three planes of symmotiy at right 
angles to each other — barytes, saltpetre, and native 
sulphur. (4) Bhombohcdral System . — Three planes 
of symmofcry at 120“ to each other — caloito, giiartz, 
and ice. (5) Pyramidal System . — Five planes of 
symmetry — eassiterite, zircon, and idoorase. (6) 


Cubic System , — Nine planes of symmetry— fluor. 
spar, galena, and alum. 

(3) Laiu of Eationality of Indices.— The various 
planes of crystals, as explained below, are indicated 
m the Millerian sy.slem by three numhevs, which 
together form the symbol of the ])lane. Thus we 
have jdancs reureseiitecl by 1 2 3, by 1 1 l py 
110, &c. Now the law of rationality aiiiserts 
that tire symbol of a plane must be represented bv 
numbers wiiich are rational — i.e. numbers which 
can be expressed exactly, not tho.se like \ 2i 
&c., which can only he obtained approximatelv.’ 
Thus by the law of rationality, no plane of a cryatal 
can have such a symbol as 1 \/3 5, 1 \ji 0, dro. 

Crystallogrcwbie Notation . — Several methods of 
repraseiiting planes of crystals by symbols are in 
use. Two of these only need be mentioned— viz. 
Miller’s notation and Naumann’s not.ation. In 
both syslams the planes are referred to three axes 
corresnonding in direction to three edges of the 
crystal. 

Let ahe (fig, 3) represent parts or parameters 
cut off from three axes trye, then in Miller's 
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Fig. 3, Fig. 4. 

The iilniic 1 1 1 in Jllller’s Tlie pliuin 1 2 8 In Itlllcr's 
noliition, nohitloii, 

.system the plane 1 1 1 represents a jilane which 
cuts the X axis at ono-onoth of a, the y axis at 
one-oneth of h, and the 
s axis at one-nnoth_ of o. 

Sucdi a plane is indicated 
by jtgr. The plane 12 3 
means a plane w'hich cuts ”| » 

the X axis at onc.oncth of y' 

It, the ?/ axis at one-half of 
b, and tlic a axis at one- 
thircl of e. Such a plane 
is rcpruKcnted by stu, lig. 

4. The plane 1 1 0 means ' 

a jilano which puts the x ' I 

axis at onc-onetli of a, the ' 

y axis at one-oueth of b. Fig. 5. 

and the a axis at one- Tlie Iilimo l ] O In Minor's 
noughth of c — i.e. docs not noltillon. 

cut c at all, or is parallel 
to it. iSuch a jilane is ropru.sonted by mxs iii lig, B. 

In Nanmanu’s system somo form is selected cfi- 
the fundamental pyra- 
mid of tlie crystal, and __ p — — 

his pyramid, which cor- X 

responds to Miller’s p \ 

form, 1 1 1, in represented — — 1 

by the letter B in all o,p ^ 

systems hut, the cubic, (in “ ^ 

this .systoui it is called — J 

0) and the rhombohed- 

ral (in this system it is 

called li). Tims the Pig. (i. 

planes marked P (6g. 6) a crystidwllli Iho fneos marked 

form IJie fundamental m Hnuiunmi'n notation. 

pyromid, the planes ^P 

are those of a pyramid one-half the height, while 
the basal plane i,s represented by oP or a pyramid 
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of no height, -vvliile the planes oo P repveaent a 
pyramid of infinite lieight. 

Dvaioing and of Ct'ij’itcds , — Yaiioiie 

modes of representing crystals have been adopted. 
Perspective drawings are made liy projectitig tlie 
axe.s according to the rules of Projection (q.v.), 
then the various planes are indicated, and fi'om 
these their inter.sections are known, and tliese 
intersections form the draii'ing of the ciystal. 
Fig. 7 represent.s one octant ot the form 2 11 



Fig. 7. 

Mode of drawing a erystnl from projection of axes. 

drawn by this method. Some writew represent 
crystal forms hy orthographic projections— that is, 
represent them in plan and front elevation. Of 
all methods, however, of representing crystals 
from measurements made with the goniometer, 
the most elegant and convenient is that of spher- 
ical projections. Two kinds of spherical projec- 
tion are in use— viz. the gnomic and the stereo- 
(jrcqjhia. Imagine a glass sphere placed within a 
crystal, as in lig. 8, and suppo.se the faces of the 
crystal to move parallel 
to their original posi- 
tions until they touch the 
sphere, and where the 
faces touch let dots he 
marked on the sphere. 
Thus the face a will pro- 
duce the dot Cl', the face 
0 the dot o', and so on. 
When the sphere is thus 
marked with dots corre- 
sponding to the several 
faces, the next thing is to 
make a map of the dots 
in their proper po.sition. 
If the map is to he made 
on the gnomic projection, 
the sphere is supposed 
to he placed on the paper 

— - — j,. — to he made, and the eye 

.''is then placed at the centre of the sphere. Tlie 
various dots when projected on to the paper as 
seen hy the eye placed at the centre of the sphere 
produce the map. If the map is to be made on 
the stereograplne projection, suppose a piece of 
glas.s to pass through the centre of the sphere as 
in lig. 9, and let the eye he placed touching the 
sphere at B, tiien the clots as they appear on the 
glass to the eye at E form the map. Such a map 
of the crystal of lig. 8 is given in fig. 10. In the 
stereograpliic projection all great circles on a 
sphere are represented on the map hy either straight 
lines or arcs of circles, whereas in the gnomic pro- 
jection they are represented hy straight lines. The 
map (fig. 10) shows not only the position of the 
dots or poles, hut also great eirclcs passing through 



Fig. 8. 

Spliore wltlilii 
When pLanes 
they touch the siihcre where 
dots are marked 


crystal. 

moved 


on wliich tlie inap is 


the ^phel■e. The.se great circles correspond to the 
planes of symmetry of the cube (fig. 2) and other 
fonns of the cubic .sy.steiii. The.se stereographio 
maps, as will he .seen hy reference to treatises on 



Fig. 0. 

The eye placed at E secs tlie dots n,i 
lower im't of sphere pirojected on 
tlie plane ahed. 


Fig. 10. 

Stci eograplnc map of 
the crystal of Jig, 
8 as obtained by 
method in fig. D 


the suljject, convey a good deal of information 
respecting the cry.stals they portray. 

Manes of ciy.stals form' a zone when the inter- 
■seetions of the jilanes (i.e. the edges) are parallel 
to each other. Tluia, in fig. 6 the faces oP, ^P, 
P, and coP foini a zone. Now in Miller’s notation 
these fonihs have the indice.s 0 0 1, 112, 111, 

110, and it will be noticed that all these symbols 
have a common ratio — thus, the first and 'second 
index arc erpial to each other. It may be shown tliat 
this is iiniver.'ally true ; hence, knowing the indice.s 
of a plane, we can say whether it is on a particular 
zone, or knowing that a plane lies in two zones, we 
can determine it.s indices. Thus, the planes 1 2 .9, 
12 4, 1 2 i), &c., are all in one zone, as the 
symbols have the common ratio 1 : 2, and the plane 
8 4 5 cannot be on this zone, because its symbol 
does not contain the ratio 1 i 2. 

Eolohedrkm and Ecmihcdr/sm,—CyyBta,h which 
have all faces present as required hy the law of 
symmetry are termed holohedral. 'Vviiere, as is 
often the case, only one-half of these faces are' 
present, the oi'y.stal is said to he hemihetlral j while 
if only one-fourth of the full number of faces are 
present, the crystal is said to be tetartohedral. 

Physiced Crystallography.— T\\% ph 3 'sioal pro- 
perties of crystals have some interesting relations 
to the symmetry and form of the crystal, and 
these properties are included generally with ciystal- 
lograpliy. Thus, if in the regular sj^stem a face 
is striated or has any peculiarity, this striation or 
peculiarity will he found on each face which is 
present hy the law of .symmetry. Again, most 
ciystals cleave (i.e. break easily) in certain du'ec- 
tions, and the cleavage planes follow the law of 
symmetry. Again, when examined hy polarised 
light, other properties of ci-ystals in relation to 
symmetry are brought out. 'Thus, ciystals of the 
regular system (except in a feiv certain cases) do 
not doubly refract light, no matter in what direc- 
tion the liglit is incident. lYith crystals of the 
rhonihohedral system and the pyramidal system 
light is not doubly refracted when it falls parallel 
to the vertical axis, hut in other directions it is 
doubly refracted ; while in the remaining systems 
two directions can he found in which the crystals 
of the.se systems do not doubly refract light, though 
they do so in all other directions. Again, heat 
is conducted differently in different svstems of 
crystals. Suppose ciystals turned in a lathe into 
spheres, and that the centre is made suddenly hot, 
then in the regular system the heat spreads equallj', 
and after a tune the surface of the sphere is 
uniformly raised in teiiiperatiire ; with otlier sys- 
tems the effect is different; with the pyramiclal 
and ihombohedral systems a similar experiment 
would result in the surface of the sphere being 
heated uniformly over belts corre.sponding to an 
equator and parallels of latitude, hut the tempera- 
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tiire of the difl'event belts 'would be dill'eient, thus 
showins that heat is propagated in t\yo directions 
at riglit angles to each other with dilleieut vdoci- 
ties. With other systeiufa more complex results 
would he obtained o-^ving tp heat being propagated 
in three directions ■\rilli diU'er'ent velocities. 

When soluble crystals are placed irr a solvent 
tire faces are oaten out difl'erently, producing 
Jigures termed by Her man \vritei.s ‘ aetziigni en. ’ 
These figitie,s will ofletr indicate the synuiieliy of 
the crystal, and have been useful in wicli deter- 
irrinatiori. As physical pr'operties generally are 
related to elasticity, (froth states that the be.st 
way to delrtm a crystal is that it ia a solid body, 
tire elasticity of •which is the same irr all jraiallcl 
directions, hut on the contrary is dilferent in dif- 
fer cut directions. 

Sco A Tract on Gri/sitdlor/raphf/, by VT. IT. Miller 
( Deighicn, 1803 ) ; A Tnutisc oh Grt/htalloijm/iliij, hv 
\Y. H. Miller (1839) ; Introducliun io Mincmloijn, by 
■VVilham Phillips (ed. by llruoke and Miller, is,'>2) ; 
CrycLalh'jmphij, by il. P. tfurnoy { 9.1*. C.IC); A GuUtc to 
the Mineral Gallery of the British Muamm, by L. Fletcher 
(printed by order of tlie trustees); N. S. Story Maslte- 
lyne, A Manual of Crystalloyraphy ( Oxford Olarondon 
Press, 1889). In the riiaiority of treatises on iiiiiieralogy 
a portion of tire work is devoted lo crystallography. 

Crystalloul is a naiuo given by (friUiaiu to a 
olas.s ol .siiliMtaucoa which when in sohitiou puM.s 
easily tlnongh memljrancH s ns opposed to cuHoid.i. 
Metallic salts, sugar, oxalic acid, arc crystalloids. 
See Dn'T(J!3ioii, Osmose, 

Crystalloinaiicy, a mode of divination by 
inoan.s of transparent bodies, at one time very 
popular. A prociona .stone, ory.stal gloho, or other 
transparent ohjoet u'as onijrloyed, hut n Beryl 
(ipv.) was doeiued moat ell'cetivo. In using it, 
■tire operator iiist nr uttered over it certain forimiln.s 
of prayer, and then gave it into the hands of a 
youth or virgin — noiio others wore pure enough to 
discern its revelations— who beheld in it the iiitor- 
luation required. iSonietunes the wished-for know- 
ledge was convoyed by iiioana of written characters 
on the crystal ; soiiietiinc.s tho spirits invoked 
n])|)eared in the crystal to answer tlio (picstions 
asked. Dr Duo •was a great ado|rt at (Jrystallo- 
iiianoy, and two of hia iiiagio niirroi.s— eaniicl coal 
and sliioky quarts:, polished— arc now in the British 
Museum, Kveu in tiro iniddlu of tiro lOthcontury 
Lady Blessingtou’H ‘magic ciy.stal’ was in groat 
rcpiito in tho upper circles of London ; it figured in 
tire libel case of Captain Morii.soii, ll.N. (‘/.ad- 
kid’), 0 . Sir Edward Belcher (I8(i,'J). 

Crystal I’alace. fice Bydenilam. 

CiSalyu, a town of Hungary, 7 miles B. of Bekes 
by rail, it lias a trade in gram, lloui’, wine, honii), 
and cattle. Top, 32,019. 

C.sansul, a village in Ilurigaiy (pop. 3000), on 
tiro Maros, 22 rrriles B. of Bsregedin. 

CsiU’tla.'ii. Bee CzAitpAS. 

C.soiaa dc Kiii-iis, Ai.hxandeu, a Hungarian 
traveller and philologist, bora 4th April 1784 in the 
Trari.sjdvauian village of KOriis, was educated first 
at tho college of Nagy-Eiiyod, and suh.seiiuenbly at 
(liitthrgoir, whore Eiclilioin the Orientalist iir.s]iire(l 
him with a passion for philology. In 1819 lie 
studied Hlavoitio in Croatia witli his customary 
ardonr, ami next year started on iris pilgiinrage t'o 
CeiiLvai Asia, iiridnig Iris way in Asiatic dress with 
tho most indomitable irerHevcrauco liy Bagdad and 
Toltornn to Bokhara, tlienoe by Kabul and Loliore 
to Cashmere and Tiljot. He soon began to devotu 
himself to a study of the Tibetan language under 
the patronage of the English government. Early 
in 1827 he started on his third journey thither, and 
remained in the country for throe years, compielely 
ahsorboti iii study, and indifferent to tho extreme 


cold of winter and to privation of every khid 
Early in 1831 lie arrived at Calcutta, where he 
completed his Tibotan grammar and dictionarv. 
He was aqipomted libratiaii to the Asiatic Soeietw 
but no conrforts could wean him from his love for 
travel. In January 1836 he started on another 
journey to Tibet, hut died of fever six days after 
aniviiig at Diir’jooliiig in Bikkim, 30th Maiclt 
1836, a veiLtahlc rrraiLyr to science. His Life was 
written hj' Dr Tlieodoro Diika (1885), who disposed 
of the asser-tion so often made, tliat tire tiavellor’a 
zeal, at least after the years of uiei'c boyhood, was 
due to a ilevont iirr agination that somewhere in the 
heart of Asia it was possible still to discover tire 
original hotrte of the Magyar race. 

CsoilgTSld, a towir of llirngaiy, at the conflu- 
ence of the Theiss and the Koios, 7.5 miles SE. of 
I*c.sth. The hrhahilaiits, 17,837 in luirnher, are 
chielly oitgagod irr the rcariitg of cattle, iisiiiirg, 
making of wiiru and soap. 

Ctenoid Scsilc.s (liiorally, ‘corirh-like’). See 
yCALE.8. 

Cteno'pliora (literally, ‘conrh-hcarers'), asnl- 
clasR of Cmlcntorates ( q. v, ), r eprc.serttiiig the climax 
of activity irr that her're,s of arrintals. Tho Coimnon 
Bcioo and I’lcnrnlirachia are good types. Venus’ 
tlirdle {Vchtniii remris) is a well-known ahervarit 
form, which lias been olmigated siilmvayK to a yard 
or more in length. They aie lieautifnlly delicate, 
freo-awimmilig uiiuino organisms, generally globu- 
lar in form, irmving by ineair.s of coirrh-like jilalos. 
These are composed of rmrrrcious agglutinated cilia, 
and disposed alorrg eight mcriiliortal rows. The 
mouth IS at one qiole of tho sjihero, two excretory 
or airal apertures lie at tho other, which also 
exhibits a sonse organ arrd a iirohaltlo sleerhrg 
mechanism nsimlly kncnvrr as tho ‘oUilitlr.’ There 
are numerous nlimerttary I’cssels regularly disposed 
in rclalioir io the main oeirtral cavity. In most 



eases there are two rotiactilo tentacles ; the sting- 
iirg cells so characteristic of Oieluirtaratos are 
usually nmdifiud into ' adhusivu colls,’ Tho C.tono- 
jihoroH are herimiphr'odito, caruiimrouH irr diet, cx- 
li-emoly active inlraliit, and often iiho.s]ihoroscent. 
Tlioy are coirnuiTed with the veiled (Draspedoto) 
mednsoidH by the transitioiral genus (Jtoiraria, a 
uicdusoid which in some ways looks like a Cleno- 
)ihoio in tho making. .Some would place theur* 
along with llydrimtednsie rather than allow thoitr 
the rairk of a di.stiuot Ruh-class. Lang has sug- 
gested the dcrivatioir of sonro of the lower worm- 
types from Ctouophora, hut other authorities do 
not regard such a emmeetion as at all probable. 
Boo Hi!K 034, C(HUiS'n.;](ATES. 

CtesiilS, a tirook historian of I’or.sia, waa 
piivalc physieian of Arta,xer.xes Mneinon, and 
Hcooiupanied him in tlie ex]ieditic)u to crush the 
revolt of his brother CyniH, *101 B.o. Ills 1‘arsiha 
wan a history of l’or.sia in twenty-three hooks, 
written in the Ionic dialect, hut nnhaii]iily only 
a meagre fragment can ho recovered in an ahricig- 
nient_ in Photius, and in some iiortions preserved 
liy Diodorua and other writers. The iirst six hooks 
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contained the history of the Assyrian inonai'chy 
tlorvn to the foundation of the kingdom of Persia ; 
tiie next seven continued the iiistory of Pei-aia down 
to the end of the reign of Xerxes; the lemaining 
ten carried it down to 39S, tlie year in niiieii 
Ctosiarj ieft Persia. Ctesias compiled Iiis Iristorj' 
from oriental sources, and it is not wonderful that 
Iri.s atateirieutb often contradict those of Herodolms. 
Of his Indika also oirly an abridgirient by Photius 
is extant. See Gilmore’s edition of The Fragments 
of the Fersiha of Ktesias (1888). 

Ctesibin.S, a Greek who ilouiislied rrnder 
Ptolemy Plriiadelplrus and Eriergeteo, at Alex- 
andria, ahoirt 250 years n.c., and was famous for 
his iirverrtimrs in mechanics. We owe to Itinr and 
iris prrpil Hero Alexandriuus, tire pump, the hent 
siphon, aird also the discovery of the clastic force 
of air, and its applioatiorr as a nrotive power. 

CtesipliOll, a city of Baliy Ionia, on the eastern 
iiank of the Tigris and opposite Seleucia, tire eorrr- 
rrron witrier residence of tire Partlriarr king.s, anil 
linally the capital of tire Partliian kingdorrt. It 
was cotrpriered by tire Eorrrarrs in 115 A.D., and 
destroyetl by tire Aralrs under Omar in 637. Its 
ruins .still attest its fontror rtragnificenee. 

Cliaiido, a name of tire ChoLe, a tribirtary of 
the Zairrlresi (q.v.). 

Cnaiig'O, or Kwango. See Congo. 

Cuba, tire most westerly' aitd largest islatrd of 
tire We-st Irrdies, aird tire iirost inrportant colony left 
to Sjrain, stretches iir tire form of a long narrow 
creseeut, convex on the noith side, at the entrance 
of the Grrlf of Mexico, wlrich it divides into two 
channels — the north-west, 124 miles wide, and the 
south-west, OT-i miles at its narrowest part. Cuba is 
750 miles long from Cape May.si on the east to Cape 
Antonio on the west, with a breadth varying from 
27 miles to 90 irriles, a coast-line of 1976 miles, and 
an area of about 45,000 sq. m. , or, including adja- 
cent islands (of wJrioh the Isle of Pines is the 
lai’gest) and bays, 46,419 sep m. Only about one- 
third of tire coast-line is accessible to r'e.saels, the 
lenrainder being be.set bv reefs and banks. The 
shores, low and flat, are liable to inundations, but 
there are numerous excellent havens. A watershed 
rrmning lengthwise through the island, rises into 
mourrtainous heights only in the south-east, where 
are the Sierra de Maestia shooting up in tire Pico 
de Tarquino to 8400 feet, and the Sierra del 
Cobre (copper). The nrountains, contpo.sed of 
granite overlaid with calcareous rocks, and con- 
taining minerals, e,specially copper aird iron, are 
clothed in alirro.st perennial verdure, wooded to the 
smiirnits. Carhomferovis strata appear in the west, 
schisto.se rocks on the north coast. The limestone 
rooks abound in caverns, with inagnilicertt stalac- 
tites. Mineral waters are plerrtiful. The rivers, 
running iroi-tlr arrd soutlr, are navigable for only a 
few rrriles by' snrall boats, bvrt are very serviceable 
for irrigation of the plantations, and srrpply excel- 
lent drinking water. The climate, more teiuirerate 
,^an in the other West Indian Islands, is salumious 
in the elevated interior, hut the coasts are the 
haunt of fever and aglie. No iiioutli of the year is 
free from rain, the gi'eatest rainfall being in May, 
June, and July. Earthquakes are frequent in the 
east. Hurricanes, le,ss frequent than in Jamaica, 
Bometiiiies cause widespread desolation. A liuni- 
carie in 1846 demolished 1872 houses, and sank 216 
ve.ssels. 

The .soil of Cuba is eminently fertile, a large 
piart stOl covered with virgin forest containing 
magnificent mahogany, cedar, ebony, ironwoocl, 
dyewoods, and pine. The vegetation of Cuba 
also includes lignum- vit®, tamaimd, palms, ferns, 
lianas, &c. Among the cultivated products are 
sugai’, tobacco, coffee, cacao, rice, maize, cotton, 


esculent routs, and tropical fruits. Aiiong the ani- 
mals are a species of tail-less rat peculiar to Cuba, 
great abundance of bmls, ineluding the rirockiitg- 
hii'd, a species of vulture (valuable as a scar enger), 
woodpecker, partridge, flamingo, albatross. Of 
noxious aninralo there are the crocodile, scorpion, 
and rrrosqriitoe.s. The rir'crs and seas are well 
stocked with fish, the turtle abounding in the 
shallows and s.andy places of the beach. 

Sugar, for which soil and clhuate are peculiarly' 
favourable, has long been the chief product of 
Cuba, though it Iras fur some tirrre been .sulfering 
frotrr the low prices. The total production of 
.sugar iir 1887 was 626,420 tons ; in 1888, 647,861 
ton.s. About nine-tcrrth.s of the sugar, and rreatly 
all the rtrolasses, is exported to the United States. 
Of tobacco of e.xcellent qrrality, the yield ks about 

300.000 bales atrntrally. Irr 1886 tire o.xport of 
tobacco was 181,353 "bales, besides 187,941,000 
cigars. The rrtining industry of Cuba Iras as 
yet received little attention. The ‘Jrrnigua Iron 
(Jotrrpany,’ formed in 188,3, exported to the United 
States irr 1884, 22,000 tons of iioit ore ; and in 1886, 

110.000 ton.s. In 1888, according to a British con- 
sular rejiort, this export had risen to 20,000 tons a 
irrontlr. The ore contains 70 per cent, of pure 
rrrctal. There are .sotrre IGOO sugar plantations irr 
Cuba, 8500 tobacco plantations, and 700 coffee 
plantatioirs. Tire total imports iirto Cuba in 1886 
are estiirrated at 57,000,000 pesos or dollars, and 
the exports at 80,000,000. 

According to Be las Penas, author of tire large 
majrof tire island (Havana, 1881), the population 
in 1879 amoirnted to abont 1,600,000, of whom 
97-5,000 were Spaniards and Creoles, 9300 foreigners,, 

40.000 coolies and other Asiatics, while there were 

445.000 negroes aud mulattoes, of whom 269,000 
were free. In Cuba there are about 1000 miles of 
railway, and 2810 of telegraph wire. The principal 
towns,' Havaira (q.v., the capital, with 250,000 
inliabi tents), Puerto Principe, Santiago, Nuevita.s, 
and Cienfriegos, are nirited by railway. Havana, 
with magnificent harbour, Iras a royal mriversity ; 
and Santiago has a gyriinasium and a seminaiy'. 

Judicially' the island is divided into twenty'-six 
districts, over each of which is an ‘ alcalde mayor ’ 
or judge, having under him local judges. The 
superior tiihunal at Havana, ‘ the Real Audiencia,’ 
is also a council of state which the captain-general 
consults in all diffrcult matters of adiuinistiatiou. 
The captain-general, holding offioB for three to five 
years with a fixed salary of £10,000 per annum, 
Is at once higlrest military and civil coirimaiMlei-. 
There are thirty-one political districts, each of 
which has its ayuntauiiento or town-coiiueil. The 
established religion is Catholic, and the ecclesias- 
tical governiiieut consists of the arolihisliopric of 
Cuba and the bishopric of Havana. All state 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, are held by 
Spaniards from Spam. 

Cuba, spoken of as the ‘ Queen of the Antilles,’ 
was fii'st discovered by Columbus in 1492, the 
discoverer calling it ‘ the most beautiful land that 
eye.s ever beheld. ’ It was fir.st settled by Spaniards 
at Baracoa in 1511. Havana, first settled in 1519, 
was reduced Lo ashes by the Prench in 1538, and 
again in 1554. Per about one and a half centuries 
Cuba was in constant danger from Prench, Errglrslr, 
Dutch, and West Indian filibusters. In 1762 the 
English under Lord Alheirrarie (q.v, ) took Havana, 
which, however, was by' the Treaty of Paris next 
year restored to Spain. Hitherto the whole Spanish 
trade with the ooloiries had been in the hands of a 
single privileged company. Duriirg the ten months' 
English occupation, Havana, open to free trade, 
showed in its port, instead of ten to twelve ships 
yearly os formerly, more than one thousand, and 
agricidtui'e made rapid progress. In 1818 Cuba 
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was opened to the trade and shipping of all tlie 
world, and for some yeaia readied a prosperity 
surpassing that of the palmiest days of any other 
West Indian colony. In 1848 and subsequently 
proposals have been made in the United States 
tor the acquisition from Spain of this feitile 
and happily situated island. The American war 
destroying for the time the production of sugar in 
the .southern .states, Cuba came in for the inherit- 
anoB of the sugar industry. The Spanish revolution 
of 18G8 called forth a revolutionary iiioveineiit in 
Cuba which was not suppressed till 1878, leaving 
Cuba with its le.sources in large pait destroyerl, 
and saddled with a heavy burden of debt. In 1870 
the Madiid ministry passed a law, which, however, 
remained a dead -letter, freeing every slave at the 
age of si-xty, and all the future offspring of slaves. 
A law for the gradual abolition of .slavery was 
pas.sed by the Spanish corto.s in 1879, and a law 
pas,sed in 1886 abolished slavery absolutely. 

.See Pearl of the AtUilles, by A. G.illeng.i {Loud. 1873), 
and by 'VV, Goodman ( 1873 ) ; Pie Wirthsehaftliclie Lcq/e 
Cvhus, by Do Larrinaga ( Loip. 1881 ) ; Cuba with 
Pen and Pencil, by Sam. Ila.!ard (Loud. 1873); Cuba 
Pant and Present, hy M. M. Ballou (Bo.ston, 1885); The 
West Indies, by 0. H. Eden (Loud. 1880 ). 

Ciibiing'O, a river of central Southern Afiiea, 
which rises in the Renguola countiy, and, under 
the name of Tonke, falls into Lake Ngaini (q.v.). 

Cube, a solid hotinded by six equal square faces, 
opposite pairs of which are parallel; the three 
edge.s meeting at any point being at right angles 
to one another. It is a form of frequent occur- 
rence in nature, especially among crystals (.see 
CnY.STALLOQU.U'iiY). In arithmetic, the cube of 
a number is the product of its multiplication three 
times by itself. This use of the term arises from 
the circumstance that the solid contents of a cube 
may he expressed by the thii'd power of the number 
which G.xpvesses the Icugtli of one of its edges. 
Tims, if the edge of a cube ho a line of 4 inches, its 
solid content is 01 eiihio iiiolios. Conversely, the 
cube root of a mimher is that mimhor which, multi- 
plied three time.s by itself, produces the lirst num- 
ber. Tor the cube root, .see iNvonmoN and 
KooT, Sec also DOUBLING THE Cube. 

Gllbcbs, or Cubeb PEri’ER, tho dried berries 
of Piper Cidteba, a climbing shrub, a native of 
Sumatra, Java, and Southern Borneo. The berries 
are about Itli of an inch in diameter, and are 
furnished with a thin stalk a little longer than the 
berry itself. The fruits of other species of Piper 
are sometimes substituted for the true onbeh, such 
as those of Pijicr longum, &c., hut in gonornl the 
stalks of these substitutes are either w^auting or arc 
less than the length of the berry. Although known 
to the Arabs in the middle ages, and used in 
medicine as well as in culinary art, ciibelis foil 
gradually into disuse, till at the beginning of this 
century all reference to it was omitted in medical 
hooks, and its importation into Britain ceased 
entirely. It is again, however, coming into use. 
As a stomachic and oarminativo in indigestion it 
has a certain value, while in pile.s and in sore 
throats its administration is attended with hcnollt. 

Cubehs contains a volatile oil, a crystalline sub- 
stance called ciihebm, and resinous bodies, one of 
which is cubebio acid. The cnbebin is inactive, 
while tho volatile oil is not believed to liave the 
full virLuo of the ouhohs, It enters, however, into 
the composition of a well-known voice lozenge, to 
which it imparts highly stimulating propoities. 
The diuretic properties are held by some to ho 
entirely due to tlie resinous bodies, but on this 
point there is difference of opinion. Tlie dose of 
powdered ouhehs is from one to three draohni.s, 
that of the volatile oil ton drops, and of the 
olooresin five to thirty drops. 


Cubic Eduations. A cubic equation in a 
given quantity is an equation in which the liigheat 
exponent of that quantity in any term is 3 
Every such equation can he reduced to the form 

+ px + g = 0, where x is the variable and p and 
q are constants. Every equation of this form has 
throe roots, all of which may he real, or one may 
be real and two imaginary. An equation contain- 
ing any number of variables in which the greatest 
sum of the exponents of the variables in any term 
is 3 is called a cubic equation. Thus a-y + 5 h 3 
H- 6 = 0 and xyz + c- = 0 are cubic equations in x, 
!/, and X, y, z respectively. See Equations. 

Cubit (Lat. cubitus, ‘fore-arm’), a Eoinan 
nieasnve of lengtii, sniqjosed to equal tlie length 
of the fore-arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle linger. It was 1^ Roman feet ( 17^ EnglLh 
inches). The English cubit is IJ English feet. 
The cubit of Sciipturc is generally estimated at 
22 incho,s. 

Ciibitt, Sir William, engineer, horn at Dil- 
hain, in Norfolk, in 1785, was a miller, cabinet- 
maker, and millwright until 1812, when he became 
ehief-engincoi' in Mossr-s Ransome’s works at Ips- 
wicli, whoio he was a partner from 1821 to 1826. 
In 1823 ho joined the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and vemoN’ing to London, was aftorwaids engaged 
in nio.st of the public undertakings of his day. The 
improvement of the Severn and of Boulogne poit, 
tho Bute docks at Cardiff, and the water-works foi 
Berlin are among his works. He also invented 
the treadmill, and constructed the South-Eastern 
Railway ; and for lii.s seri’icc-s in connection with 
tho erection of the Great Exhibition buildings he 
was knighted in 1861. IIo died 13th October 1861. 

Cncliilig-stool. See Ducicing-ntool. 

Clicltoo [ Cmndus), a well-known genus of birds 
in tlio order Coceygomorpha*, or, according to 
othei-s, Picaria', and type ot a large family (Cnou- 
lidio). Tho common cuckoo ( Curt!/, us ennurus] is a 
widely distributed bird, breeding in summer in the 
northern parts of Huro]ie and Asia, and migiating 
in winter to Afiioa, ns far as the Cape, or to India, 
It is best known for the ‘ coo-coo ’ cry with which 
it annouucc.s its arrival and that of spring, and for 
its habit of utilising for its own family the nests 
and the brooding of other birds. T'he cuckoo is 
slightly over a foot in length ; the hill is as long ns 
the head, slender and slightly curved ; the wings 
arc long and pointed ; the tail is also long and 
rounded ; tho upper part of the shank is feathered. 



Cuckoo. 


The upper surface is ashen gray, tho holly and legs 
are whitish with undulating transverse brown lines, 
the tail is spotted with white above, and the root of 
tho bill and tho feet are yellow. 'The young birds 
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are lilaeki-^lij and mottled with yellow and gray. 
A reddish variety occasionally OMtii.s. The bird 
andvea in North Em ope in April or !May, and 
leaves again in August or Septeinljei. Its cheerful 
call ceases to be heard about the middle of June. 
Predominantly an arboreal bird, it ia ivare in tree- 
less districts. Each cuckoo seems icalously to 
‘preserve’ a certain tenitory for itself. Like the 
other species of Cucnlus, it is a ahy, restless, un- 
social bird. It is extremely valuable on account 
of its insatiable appetite for eaterpillar.s. The 
hairy forms are especially delighted in. and tlie 
indigestible hair.s form a felt-like coating in the 
stomach. The female lays its egg.s singly (some- 
times to the number of eiglit), each in the nest of 
some suitable bird, choosing such as feed their own 
young on insects — in order of preference, hedge- 
sparrow, water-wagtail, titlark, yellow-hammer, 
green linnet, and whin-chat. The young cuckoo, 
uncon.soiou.slv reared by its foster-parents, niauage.s 
to secure the hrrlk of the food-supply, and in the 
struggle for existence completely monopolises the 
nest, ousting the rightful brood. Stories of tlie 
ungratefirl young bird devouring its foster-parent 
are entirely mythical. Nor lias it been shown that 
the adult ever sucks the egg.s of other birds. The 
males greatly outnumber the females. The latter 
have someuiiat darker feathers, and a somewhat 
less emphatic note. The males are said to be veiy 
passionate in their love-making, but there is no 
regular pairing or continued attachment. The 
musical interval between tlie cuckoo’s two notes is 
not uniform, and varies from a minor to a mnjor 
third (the latter being that adopted in Beethoven's 
rern'ocUiotion). Natitre, vol. x.xxvi, p. 314. 

The genus Cuculus includes about a score of 
other species, restricted to the eastern hemisphere. 
In the same family as the true cuckoos are .several 
important genera : The Honey-guide (Indicator), of 
Ethiopian distribution, feeding chiefly on wild bees, 
and directing attention to their nests ; the Golden 
Cuckoo (Ciirysoooooyx); the Jay-cuckoo (Coc- 
cystes), utilising the nests of crows and magpies; 
Eudynamis, of similar habit ; Soytlirops, a very large 
form in Australia, New Guinea, and the Celebes ; 
the swift ‘ Itoad-runner ’ or ‘ Ground Cuckoo ’ 
(Geococcyx), of California; the gruh-eating Ani- 
hiid ( Crotophaga, q.v.); the Coucal or Spurred 
Cuckoo (Centropus), with the claw of the inner toe 
prolonged into a great spur. An East African 
cuckoo (Tepe-tepe) is a delightful song-hiid. The 
American Cuckoo {Cocci/ziis americioius) is par- 
ticularly interesting, since it makes but a veiy 
rudimentary nest, has a very irregular way of lay- 
ing, and exhibits an unnatural indifference to its 
young. Its egg is occasionally found in the nest 
of other birds. These facts, according to Bur- 
roughs, raise tlie question whether the Ainericau 
cuckoo ‘ is slowly relapsing into the habit of the 
European specie.?, which always foists its egg upon 
other birds ; or whether, on the other hand, it be 
jL,not mending its manners in this respect. ’ 

” The parasitic habit of our common cuckoo 
demands further attention, as one of the strangest 
of bird habits. The facts, which are very hard to 
explain, may he thus summarised : (1) The habit 
of utilising the nests and brooding patience of 
other birds is not common to the genus. It is also 
the practice of an Australian species, and of some 
related genera, and is occa.sionally e.xhibited by the 
American representative. Professor Newton notes 
that a few or our common birds, ‘ whether by mis- 
take or stupidity, not imfrequently lay their eggs 
in the nests of others.’ In the genus Molotlirus, 
allied to starlings, and far separated from cuckoos, 
the various species exhibit a gi-adual perfecting (if 
we may use the term in such a connection) of the 
parasitic habit. (2) The modm opmmdi of the 


habit is usually as follows : The cuckoo selects the 
ne.st of an insect-eating bird, mucli smaller than 
herself, and often with eggs approximately like liei 
own. Into this, say of a hedge-sparrow,'' .she lifts 
her egg with her bill, having pievionaly laid it upon 
the ground, After an interval of two or three 
days, she repeats the process in another nest. The 
hedge-spairow or other bird, all unaivaie appaiently 
of what has happened, sits on the cuckoo-egg along 
with her oun. The young cuckoo is generally 
hatched first, and is restless and uneasy until it has 
got rid of the other eggs or young birds. This it 
does with conaidorahle e.xeition, and sometimes 
with a real stnmgle, by lifting the living burden 
upon its back and throwing it over the side of the 
nest. Theieafter it remains sole though wrongful 
possessoi, and is reared in peace, (3) Among the 
facts which make the habit a success, the following 
should be noted. The relatively small .size of the 
cuckoo’s egg is striking. ‘ The egg of the cuckoo 
is not any larger than that of the skylark, although 
an adult cuckoo is four times the size of an adrrlt 
skylark.’ Tliis makes the duping of tlie small 
hiids easier, if, indeed, they have any auspioions. 
The laying of the egg in a small bird’s nest makes 
the ousting work of the young cuckoo an easier 
task. In many cases, as already noted, the oiiokoo’s 
egg ia coloured approximately like those of the 
victimised foster-parent. Till the young cuckoo is 
about twelve days old, when the" disposition for 
turning out its companions begins, according to 
Jenner, to decline, it.s broad back has a ouiioiis 
cleirressfon in the middle. The ])iesence of this 
cavity make.s it easier for the restless and still 
sightless nestling to bear up and toss over the eggs 
or young birds which interfere with its desire for 
sole possession. (4) The advantage to the young 
bird, which earns by its exertions plenty of growing- 
room and an extra portion of food, is obvious 
enough. The individual parent is also saved both 
time and trouble, as rvell as all the patient saoiifiee 
of brooding. Jenner has pointed out that the 
advantage to the species ia probably this, that by 
leaving tlreir eggs to other birds to incubate, the 
cuckoos are able to have a numerous progeny 
roared in the short period of their stay in northern 
Europe. Or, to put it irr another way, the para- 
sitic liahit enables the cuckoo, s to migrate earlier. 
Hence Darwin believed the constant parasitic 
habit of our errokoo to have been derived frorrr 
its occasional occurrence (as in the American 
form) throrrglr the action of natural selection. 
Those cuckoos which fell in with the trick suc- 
ceeded better than their nerghhour.s. till gradually 
only those survived in whom the trick had become 
habitual. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
occasional reversron of a cuckoo to parental re- 
sponsibilities. Mr Romanes ha.s given a detailed 
discussion of the subject in his work on Animal 
Intelligence, and also conies to the conclusion that 
‘ we are justified in setting down the instinct to the 
creating influence of natural selection.’ It ought 
not, however, to he overlooked that all the cnckoo.s 
are .solitary, unsocial birds; that the Aiiidican 
genus is said to be immorally nnintere.sted in the 
fate of the young ; that the species of Molotlirus, 
which has most completely developed the parasitic 
habit, is extremely careles.s about tire brood, and 
often di'0i).5 its eggs on tlie bare ground. The habit 
may be regarded not so much as requiring special 
explanation, a.s an expression of a general constitu- 
tion or habit of life. Brehm desciibes the cuckoo 
as a greedy, discontented, ill-conditioned, passion- 
ate, in short, decidedly nnamiable bird. It seems 
plausible, therefore, to suggest that one dominant 
‘ physiological tendency ’ or mood shows itself in 
the restless selfishness of the nestling, in the 
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jealous, solitaiy inclividiialisiu of the adult, in tlie 
preponderance of males, in the \'ery note, in tlie 
relatively small size of the eg^, and in. the piamsitic 
hahit as the most striking outcrop. 

The folklore of the cuckoo i.s aliiin.st inexliau-st- 
ihle in every country of Europe. It has the gift of 
prophecy us the herald of spring and of long life, 
the prelude of storms, of prosperity, and of speedy 
marriage to maidens. Countless superstitions, and 
tlio.se of the most varied oharncter, are connected 
with it,s origin, the cause of its cry, its winter tvans- 
forniatiou into a hawk, as well as with tlie first 
hearing of its call, the hearer '.s occripation at the 
moment, and the direction from which it come.s ; 
while as many proverbs play upon the monotony of 
its note, its supposed stupidity, and its obvious 
comiectiou with cnokoldom, from its habit of 
depo.siting its ollspiiiig with alien parents. ^ It 
lias only been by a strange transference of meaning 
that the name cocu or uuclold has lieen transferred 
fi-om tlie paramour to tiro unsii.spieious hrrsbnud, 
uiiles.s cuckokl means, as c.vplained liy bittrd, one 
vr'lio has beeir mich-ou-cd or treated after the manner 
of the ouokoo. The earlle.st English song oxtairt 
(13th century) is an oxpre.ssion of the joyousness 
of the first euekoo-eall. 

For details of Onckoo folklore, .soo Maimliardt in tiro 
ZeiUchnft fiir OeuiacJic Mutholoi/k'i vol. iii. i>p. 20U- 
2l)S j James Hardyls ' Fopnlar History of tiro Cnolcoo,’ in 
Part II, (1871)) of The TMltm liceofd ; and .Swainaon’s 
Folklore ofJJritkh JJinls (ISSU). 

Cuckoo-flower. See Crjiii.ii. 

CuckOO-uiiit. See Arum. 

Cuckoo Spit. See Frotii-fry. 

Cuciimkcr {Cu'emnis), a genus of Cuourbit- 
aceie. The Common Cucumber (C. sutiviis), dia- 
tiiignished by heart-shaped, acuiniuately neiit- 
angular leave, s, whieli are I'ougli witli liair.s 



Coniinoii Cucumber ( Oucunm salivus ) : 

II, JniR. 

approaching to briatlos, aud oblong fririt, ia a 
native of the middle and south of Asia, aird ha.s 
been cultivated from the earliest tinrea. Its frrrit 
fonus an important article of food in its native 
regions, lire aorrtlr of Europe, &o. , arrd arr esbeenrcil 
delicacy in colder countrie.s, where it is produceil 
by the aid of artilieral heat. Many varieties aro 
in crrltivatrorr, with fruit from 4 inches to 2 feet 
long, rorrgli, smooth, &e. Young cucumbew are 
much used for pickling, and are called glwrlchis ; 
a strrnll fruiting variety is selected for this pnrpose. 
The cucumber i.s cultivated in fields even in the 
south of England, for the supply of the Lorrdon 


rrrarket; but in all parts of Britain the plants 
required for the purpose of growing either in the 
open or under glas.s rrrrrst be reared in a Irotbed in 
spring. In the nortbern parts it can onlj' be suc- 
cessfully culti\’ated in frames during summer. 
large trade is now done in winter crops of oueurn- 
bers, which aie growir in well-heated, specially con- 
structed glass-houses. In many parts of the United 
States it will, if planted late enough to e.soape the 
frosts, grow well with almost no care. But it 
veftuivos rich soil, much moistiue, and heat. To 
this genus belong other species r^alued for their 
edible or ornamental fruit, but all that are popu- 
larly named cucumber are not proirerly Cueniiii!! 
but merely species or varictres Ijelongiug to 
allied geneva. Dndaim (6'. JJudaun) is a bigldy 
fragrant, banilsome fruit, with insipid ilavour 
and llacoiil (lesli, often grown in this country by 
gar(leiier,s under the naine, Qiicoi Avne’s Pod-k 
Melon, simply for its attractive apjiearance, tlie 
fruit being about the size of an ordinary ()ran>'e, 
and beautifully barred with green aud orange '’or 
deep orange-red. (Duilaim i.s the Ileluew name 
rejiuered Mundnile in Scripture.) Conncnion i^i 
the fniit of C. conomon, which is grown everv- 
where in Japan, and proserv'ed and sold as an 
article of food. 6'. uiiginia, a WG.st Indian species, 
with fruit about the size and shajm of a pullet's 
egg, is esteemed as an iugreiHont in soup.s, and is 
also eaten raw, but consider od iufeiior in that state 
to the common euenmber. The Snake Cucumber 
(6'. JImuoshs) lias fruit of great leiifjth which is 
eaten eitlior pickled or raw, and has similar qualities 
to tbo common cucumber. A number of species of 
(Jucnrbitacem aro natives of the United States, but 
they aro all of small economic importanoc. For 
other representatir’es of the natural order Cuour- 
bitaceni, sec CouiCY'N’i'ii, Euathrium, JlMLOii, 
&c. Heo, too, May’.s Curjunher Oidtiire (1880), 

Cucnrbita'ccii', an iumortaut order of oorolli. 
lloral dicotyledons, of which the fiOO species 
arc mostly liorhaccous climber, s, inhahiting the 
wariiior regions of the globe ; only one, tlio Com- 
mon Bryony (q.v.), reaeliing tlie south of Eugland. 
The young slioots and leaves of many sjiecies are 
u.sod as potherb.s, and tlie poisisteut rhizomes or 
roo(.s of others are sonietimo.s esteemed on account 
of their store of Btaveli. Acridity, liowovcr, is a 
common chavacterisUo o£ the order ; and Bryony, 
El.ateriiiin, and especially Colorynth (q.v.), are of 
old medicinal repute. But the central imjiortanco 
of the order is due to the characteristic fruit, whieli 
is technically known as a prpo, bnt which may he 
regai'ded as a largo aud many-seeded berry, with 
its more or loss sueonlont pulp protected liy a hard- 
ened wall. Thu many .siiecilic and varietal forms 
are known a.s Cncumber.s, hlelons, (iourds, Bump- 
kins, Squashes, Vegetable-marrows, Bottle-gourds, 
&c., and are described under separate articlo.s. 
The seeds of some species aro medicinal, otheis 
edible, wliilo the libro-vascular skeleton of the 
fruit of HU Egyptian .species of Lnll'a (loofah) 
a familiar adjunct of the batlirooni. 

Ciicuta, Ean J 0,411 he, a town in the Colom- 
bian dopartuieiit of iSantaiider, on the Rio Zulia, 33 
iiiilc.s B. of I’uerto Villamizar by rail. It is the 
tliird commercial town of the repulilic, a centre of 
coffee and cacao cultivalion. It was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1870, but has been u'ell robnilt. 
Pop. 1,3,000. —Rosario he CBcuta, to the SE., 
was the seat of tlio first Colombian congress in 
1821, and the birthplace of the patriot Cener.al 
Santander ( 1 702-1840 ). It has largo plantations of 
colVee and cacao. Bop. 6000. 

Ond, the sodden boln,? of Iia.9t0y swallowed 
fodder wliieh ruminants drive from their paunch 
and honeycomb stomach back again into the 
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mouth. There the cud is leisurely ehe'wed, and 
tlie .seinilluid result passes down again into the 
.stonuieh, usually into the uianyplies. One holus 
is driven upwards after another until the greater 
part of the croppe<l herbage has been chewed. See 
Ruminant.s. 

Cllilbear. The licliens from which, and the 
process by which, this dyestuff is obtained, are 
described under the head Auchil, cudbear being 
simply areliil paste dried and ground. It is very 
nsefui to the rvool-dyer for producing, in con- 
junction with indigo, logwood, fustic, and other 
colouring materials, rich sharles of brown and 
chocolate. The preparation of archil, known as 
Froncli purple, was used for a short time in calico- 
printing, and produced fine and delicate .shades of 
purple, but its omploynient for tliis purpose ceased 
soon after the introduction of aniline mauve as a 
dyestulf. The ancient Cretan purple was probably 
obtained from the .same .source as archil. The name 
cudbear is a eovraption of CuthbcH, and is derived 
fi'orn that of Dr Cnthbert Gordon, under whose 
management the manufacture of this dyestulf was 
begun in Leith about the year 1777, by Mr 
Macintosh of Glasgow. 

CiKltlsilol'C {KAdulAr or Guiluhh'), the chief 
town in South Arcot, l\radra.s, on the Coromandel 
or east coast of Hindustan. It is .situated on a 
backwater formed by tlie continent estuarie.s of 
two rivers, 1C miles S. of Pondicherry, and 127 
S. of Madras by rail. ^ It has a large trade by 
land with Madras in oils, indigo, and sugar, and 
exports grain by sea. Though the river itself is 
silted up, and achiiits only uativo craft, yet there is 
good anchorage oll-.shore at the distance of a mile 
and a half. Cuddalore was at one time a place 
of great strength; and in that respect it was 
freijuently air object of contention in the wai-s 
winch, during the later half of the IStli oontui-y, 
so long desolated tlii-s neighbourhood. In 1768 it 
was taken by the French from the British, wJio 
had held it for 77 yeans ; and was hnally ceded to 
the British in 1785. Pop. ( 1881 ) •13,545. 

ClKldapall, a town in the province, and 161 
miles N\V'. by rail of tho city, of Jladras. It stands, 
at the height of 507 feet above the sea, near the 
south bank of the northern Pennar, whioli flows 
into the Bay of Bengal. Till 1888 it was a military 
cantonment. Popi. (18S1) 18,982. — The district of 
Cuddapah, partly lowland arid partly highland, 
has an area of 8745 .sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 
1,121,038. It has been British .since 1800. 

a village of Oxfordshire, 6 miles 
ESE. of Oxford. Here is the palace of the bishops 
of Oxford, rebuilt by Bislnm Fell in 1079, nuth a 
cliapel added in 1846 by Bishop Wilberforce, to 
whom the adjoining theological college (1854) also 
osves its existence. The church is a line old cruci- 
form building. 

Ciiddy was the name first applied in East India 
>irading ships to a cabin under tho poop, wdiere the 
men messed and slept. The same name was after- 
wards given to the only cabin in very small vessels, 
and sometimes to the cooking-room. 

Cudweed, the Jiopular name of many small 
inoonspicuons species of composite weeds of the 
genera Gnaphalium, Filago, and Antennaria, the 
stems and leaves of which are more or less covered 
with a wliitiah cottony down. The heads of the 
flowers consist, in great part, of dry involncral 
scales, and may be Icept for a long time without 
undergoing much apparent change, so that they 
may be reckoned among Ecciiasting Floicers 
(q.v.). Antmnaria dioica (also called Cat’s-foot) 
is very frequent in dry mountain-pastures. All the 
three genera are represented in the United States, 


where Gnavhcdinm jjali/ccpiudum has some lepute 
in domestic medicine. 

Clldwortll, R.tLPH, the chief figure in the 
group of ‘ Cambridge Platoni.sts,’ was born in 11)17 
at Aller, in Somersetsliire, and admitted pensioner 
of Eiimianiiel College, Cambridge, in 1032. He 
graduated B.A. in 1635 and M.A. in 1630, and was 
fn the .same year elected fellow of his college, 
wlicie he became a popular tutor. In 1645 lie was 
appointed by parliament blaster of Clare Hall, and 
ill the same year regiiis piofessor of Hebrew. In 
1650 ha was presented to the college living of 
Rorth Cadbury, in Komer-setshire, and in 1654 was 
elected ilaster of Christ’s College, an appointment 
the confirmation of which at the Restoration his 
acquiescence with the rule of the Commonwealth 
did not prevent. In 1662 he was presented by 
Archbishop Sheldon to the rectory of Ashwell, 
Hei tfoulshire ; and in 1678 he was installed pre- 
bendary of Gloucester. He died at Christ’s College, 
July 26, 1688. His daughter Damaris, who became 
the .second wife nf Sir Francis Matcliam of Oates, in 
Essex, was a friend of Locke, and herself wrote a 
well-reasoned Discourse concerninq the Lore of Ood 
(1696). 

Cudworth’s great work, entitled Tho True Intel- 
IcctiKd El/stem of the Universe, wa.si)uhli.s!ieclin 1678. 
It is a learned, ample, and discunsive work, singu- 
larly large-minded and .sagacious; but its logical 
consistency as a oonseentive argument is somewhat 
marred by discussions on such subjects as the true 
meaning of the pagan mythology, and tlie relation 
of the Platonic amt Christian trinities. Its aim was 
to e.stablish the reality of a .supremo divine Intelli- 
gence against the inaterialism of Deniociitus and 
Epicurus, the ‘athei.sm of atomieisni;’ to vindicate 
tlie eternal reality of inwal ideas against the old 
noininalists and their successors ; and to prove the 
reality of moral freedom and respoii.sibi]ity in man 
as against pantheistic naturism and stoicism. Tlie 
only bails for a philosophy of religion rests on the 
conception of man as a free moral subject, capable 
of choosing good or evil. Tlie portentoms eraditioii 
of this famous treatise, and the redundant fullness 
of its endless digi’essions, with its strange Ale.x- 
andrian amalgamation of fancy and speculation, 
have tended to ohsoure its real merits. Perhaps 
its iiio.st honourable distinction is the marvel- 
lously honest and impartial statement of the 
best arguments of his antagonists, whicli, indeed, 
laid him open to the cliarge of having fallen into 
the same heresy with Milton and with Clarke, 
and even into atheism, simply for being just to 
the arguments of atheistic writers. ‘ He has 
raised,’ says Dryden, ‘such strong objections 
against the being of a God and Providence that 
many think he h,as not answered them’ — ‘the 
common fate,' adds Shaftesbury, ‘of those who 
dare to appear fair author.^.’ 

Cudworth’s admirable sermon, preached before 
the House of Coinmon.s in 1647, shows the best 
features of that mueh-ahnsed Latitudinarian school 
to which he belonged, anil, says Mackintosh, ‘may 
be compared even to Taylor [Liberty of Frophesjj- 
ing, piiblislied the .same 3 ''ear) in charity, piety, 
and the most liberal toleration.’ In its insistence 
upon the co-ordinate relativity of all knowledge, 
and the connection of religion witli life and 
morality, the author lays down a sound basis for 
a harmony between pliilosophy and reli^on, be- 
tween reason and faith. Many of Cudworth’s 
JISS. still lie unprinted. His Treatise eonoerning 
Eternal and Innnutdble Morality was published 
by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and is a contribution 
of real value to ethics. See vol. ii. of Tulloch’s 
Eatimal Theology in England in the XYII. Cen- 
tury (1872), and vol, il of Dr Martineau’s Types 
ofEthiecd Theory (1885). 
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Cliciica, a pioturesmie decayed city of Spain, 
85 miles ESE. of Madrid. It stands on a rocky 
hill-girt eminence, 2960 feet above the sea-level, 
at the conlinence of the Jncar and Huecar — the 
latter spanned by the noble biidge of San Pablo 
(1523), 150 feet 'high and 350 long. Of Moorish 
Oiigin, Cuenca has narioiv, crooked strcet.s, and a 
very intere, sting cathodi al (1177-1660 ). ^ Pop. 75-19. 
— Cuenca gives name to a mouiitaiiious, well- 
watered prm’ince, yielding e.vccllont timber, honey, 
wine, and grain, with good pasture, and various 
minerals, including iion, coal, copper, and silver. 
Aiea, 6726 miles. Pop. (1886) 212,809. 

Cnciica, a city of Eonadur, on the Rio Paute, 
190 nule.s SSW. o'f Quito, stands on a fertile table- 
land, 8169 feet above the sea, and enjoys a per- 
petual spring, with a mean temjieratnre of 68“ P. 
Its siivein are wide, and .several canals intei.sect 
the town ; the principal lnulding.s are the catheilral 
and high school. There is some trade in cheese 
and grain, and manufactnre.s ol hats, woollens, 
earthenware, and candied fnnl.s. Pop. (incluiling 
the Ejido, or Indian (pinrler) 30,000, 

Clieviiavsica, capital of the Mexican state 
Morelos, lies in a lovely and fi-nitful valley, about 
10 miles S. of Mexico city. It has a church built 
by Cortes, an agricnltnral school, and rclineries of 
sugar and brandy. Pop. 17,000. Near by is the 
famed toocalli of Xochioalco, witli live torriice.s. 

Cucva.s dc V(“,ra; a town in tiic Hpauisli 
province of Aliueria, situated ou the Ahnanzora. 
It has nil old Moorish castle, and a coit'-idcrablc 
industry in ooiiiicotion witli the ailver-miiios of the 
neighhouriiig Sierra Almagrera. Pop. 20,(311. 

Cliific. See Kui’io. 

€lil BoilO ? ( ' for wliOHC advantage ? ’ ), a Latin 
pliraae not iiifioquent in Cicero and elsowhoro, and 
veiy oomiuoiiin modem newspaper lingtish, n.suully 
in a soniewliat erronoous sense, as if uquivalciit in 
meaning to ‘ what 'n the good y ’ 

CinirasiSi See 13uEA.sTi'r,ATH, AiiMomi. 

Ciiii'asslcrs aie heavy cavalry wearing the 
‘cuirass ’ and helmet. 'I'lioy represent tlic troopers 
of the lOUi and 17tli centuries, who wore similarly 
protected. In the^ British army no legimcnts aro 
ollicially styled ouivasaiers, hut the two regiments 
of Life (iimnls and tlio Royal Horse LTiiard.s woru 
given stool ouiras.ses in 1821, wliicli, however, thoy 
do not wear on active service. Tlie price of oiio 
is .63, 6s, See Guakd.s. There are twelve cuir- 
assier regiments in the Cerman army, the cuirass 
being of white metal with a brass plate. The 
Erench have also twob'o loginieiits el cnirassiors, 
having steel cuirasses with a brass plate. Russia 
has four regiments of cuirassier, s, whoso eHiras.M 
of iron, with a tliin layer of copper, wciglis 30 
11). Prom 134 to 10 Ih- P Ihc weight of those of 
other armies. Napoleon III. at one time main- 
tained a bodyguard of cuirassiers, called ‘ Uent- 
gardo.s,’ wlio wore cuiras.ses of alnininiuni, imicli 
lighter than steel ones, but, like them, not proof 
against a rillo-bnllet striking them directly. 

Cii,1acinSf properly Jacjoues de Oujas or 
CuJAU.l, jurist, born in 1522, was tlie son of a 
tanner of Toulouse. After studying law, ho lec- 
tured ou the Institutes at Cahors, Jlourges, and 
Valence (1564-07); lived at Turin and (.Ironoblo; 
and attov repeated changes, linally settled in 1577 
as professor at Botirges, where ho resided till his 
death, October 4, 1590. HE groat ropntafcion os a 
jurbst was founded on a lucid cxjmaitioii of Roman 
law, based on conscientious study of the original 
authorities. He had in his library 500 MRS. on 
Roman law, and by his emendations contiibntod 
greatly to remove the obscurities of jurisprudence. 
A complete collection of his works was edited by 


Pabrot (10 voR, Paris, 1658), and has since been 
frequently repul )lished— as at Turin in 1874 ( 9 vols 1 
See Spangenberg’s Cujuoius (1822), ' ' 

CuMecs, or ICELDHE.S (Celt, C'ciYe He, ‘aoom- 
panhm of God ; ’ Lat. Colidci, Ctihlei, Calhdei 
Kcldei, Kekilei), the name given to an ancient 
Older of eccle.siastic.s with monasteries in Scotland 
and Ireland, tho.se in the former country being 
best known. lu England and Wales only tiro 
instance.s of their occurrence seem to be autliehti- 
cated — the fust, wboie the canons of St Petor’.s at 
York were c.allcd Cnldees in the leign of Athel- 
stan (924-31), and the second, where Giraklus 
Camhrensis, writing about 1100, de.sci'ibes the 
island of Bordsey on the const of C'ainaivou iis 
inhabited by ‘ most devout monk.s called oelihntps 
or Oiildoes.’ 

The origin and eai'ly liistory of those bodies is 
involved in almost liopeless obscurity. Tlic name 
is not mentioned in the works of Aclaniiian, Eddi 
or Bede, and makes its first appearance only about 
the 8th century. The omclusion at which Dr 
Skene arrives is ‘ that the Cnldees originally 
sprang from that ascetic order who adopted a 
.solitaiy service of (lod in an isolated coll ns the 
higliest form of religions life, and who ivero teimed 
Dcicolm ; that tlioy then hceanie as.socinted iu 
communities of .anchorites or liormils ; that they 
were clerics, and might ho called monks, hut only 
iu the sen, sc that aucliorite.s wcie monks ; that 
they made their aji))earauoe in the onstern distiicts 
of Scotland at the sivuie time as the secular oleigy 
were introduced, and Huccoeded the Columhau 
monks, who had been driven across the great 
mountain-range of rhujiialhan, the wostoni fron- 
tier of the Pietisii kingdom ; and that they were 
linally l)ronght nmler thu canonical rule ' along 
witli the secular clergy,’ 

AVlion the Culdec.s appear clearly in history in 
tJjo 12tii century each monn.stery ivas evidently an 
iudepeudont (’oinmunity, connected witli the otlieis 
by no ties whatever, and owning no control except 
that of its own abbot, in this and other respects 
1 'o.semhling thu .secular uanoiis or moiiastio ‘familioa’ 
of England, Ireland, and the CoiiUnunt in the lltli 
conliiry. Tlie nionnsturies seem indeed to have 
undergone a similar sceuhu'ihiug process to tlmt 
wliicli took place in the Norlhunihrian Church 
after the wUlidrinval of the (Joltiinban clergy, 
wlion, aecordiug to Bede, false monks, uiuloi pre- 
text of founding monasteries, pnrehased for thein- 
Holvos torritoriuH, and caused ‘ tlicse to he a,ssigne(l 
to tlicin by royal edict.s for an liereilitary po,s,ses- 
sioii.’ There seem to have boon at this period two 
sections in each oomninnity, one still porforiuing 
divine sorvico and other religious diitie.s per- 
taining jivopcrly to the body; wliilo the otlier had 
hocomo tiioroughly lay, ami so free from monastic 
discipline as to marry. Iiidei'd, if a tradition of 
tho lOth century can ho reeuiveil as authority for 
wliat passed in 'the 12th, the Cuhloos of Dunlcekl 
WGio all married ; Imt, like the priests of tho Gieek 
Church, lived apart from thoir wives during tl^o{^ 
period of sorvico at the altar. 

According to tlio records of tho see of Ht Andrews, 
the state of tho Culdoe monastory thoro (and it 
may probahly ho taken ns typical of all tho rest) 
was in the middle of tho 12tli century far from satis- 
factory. Thoy tell tliat thoi'O were thirteen Cul- 
dees holding thoir ollicc by hereditary tenure, and 
living rather according to thoir own iileasuro and 
the tvadilioiis of men, than after tho rules of 
the holy fathers ; that some few things of little 
importance they possessed in common ; that the 
rest, including what was of most valno, thoy hold 
os their private property, each enjoying what he 
got from relatives and kinsmen, or from tlio henovo- 
loneo gi'anlod on the tenure of pure fiiondship, or 
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othenvise ; tliat after they became Cuklees they 
■were forbidden to have tlieir wives in their houses, 
or any other women of whom evil suspicion could 
arise ; that the altar of St Andrew was left without 
a minister, nor was mass celebrated there except on 
the raie occasion of a visit from the king or the 
hishop, for the Culdees said their own office after 
their o-wn way in a corner of the church. The Ihst 
attempt to reform this state of luatteis 'was made 
hy Queen Margaret, and her efforts were followed 
up hy her sons, Alexander I. and David T.; so that 
from the time of the appointment of Turgot to the 
see of St Andrews, when we are told that ‘the 
whole rights of the Keledei over the kingdom of 
Scotland passed to the hishnprie of St Andrews,’ 
the history of the Culdees is simply that of a vain 
resistance to foes backed hy all the ■\veight of the 
royal po'wer. 

If tradition conld be trusted, the fust appearance 
of Culdees in Scotland was later tlran in Ireland, 
and should he placed ahout bhe middle of the 9th 
century. A leaf of the Register of St Andrews, 
■svritten ahout 1130, relates that Brnde, the son of 
Dei'gard, the last kirrg of the Piets (who ceased to 
reign about 813), gave the island, since called St 
Serf’s Inch, iir Loehleven, to God, St Servan, and 
the Culdee hermits serving God there. They were 
governed hy an abbot ; and about the year 1093, 
during the rule of Abbot Ronan, they gave up their 
ialana to tire Bishop of St Anrirews on condition 
that he should find them in food and raiment. On 
this island they remained in peace, receiving grants 
of lands or immunities from all the kings of the 
Scots from the time of Macbeth till that of David I. ; 
but in 1144, Robert, Bishop of St Atrdrews, gave 
their island, and all their possessions, includitrg 
their olturclr vestrrrents and their books (a complete 
list of which is given in the charter), to tire newly- 
founded Canons Regular of St Andrews, iir order 
that a priory of that rale nriglrt supplant the old 
abbey of Culdees on St Serf’s Inolt. Tire bishop’s 
pp'ant was enforced by a charter from King David, 
in whicli it was ordered that such of the Culdees as 
chose to live canonically and peacefully under the 
new canons should remain in the island. We hear 
no more of the Culdee Irerrnits of Loehleven. 

The Culdees of St Andrews were of more import- 
ance than those of Loehleven, and when the Canons 
Regular were e.-stablished there, the member's o£ the 
older body were treated rnirch more considerately 
tlran their unfortunate brethren of St Serf’s Irrch, 
those who refrrsed to become Canon.s Regular being 
allowed to retain a lifererrt of their revenues. Not 
only was this so, hut they had sufficient irrfinence 
to irrarrage to remain a distirret community down to 
the early part of the 14th century, and rvere even 
able to assert their right to take part in the election 
of the bishop till 1273. In that year they W'ere 
excluded under protest, and in 1332 they were 
excluded entirely, and thereafter the narrre seems 
to have disappeared. 

The Culdees of the church of St Mara at Mony- 
^.w-dsk, in Aberdeenshire, appear to have been 
'settled by the Bislrop of St Andre'ws towards the 
end of the 11th century. In the beginning of the 
13th centui-y they are found making a claim to be 
regarded as Canons Regular, which was, after an 
appeal to Rome, settled by a compromise. 

Culdees are found at Abernetlry, in Stratheanr, 
ahout 1120. In the end of that century part of 
their possessions passed to their hereditary lay- 
ahhot (the founder of the noble family of Aber- 
nethy), and in 1273 they were transfoimed into 
Canons Regular. After a similar division at Brechin, 
the prior and his Culdees were absorbed into the 
chapter of the new hisliopiic, founded by King 
David I. about 1146, and in less than a hundi-ed 
years the name of Culdee disappears. The same 
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silent change of Culdee.s into secular canons took 
place duiing tlie 13th century at Dunblane, at 
Dimketd, at Li.smore, at Rosemarky, and at Dor- 
noch. At Dunkehl, as at Biechin and at Aher- 
netliy, great part of the Culdee revenues was lield 
hy a lay-abhot, whose office was of such raaik as to 
he lieieditavy in the royal family. Tlie father of 
‘ the gracious Duncan,’ and the son of St Margaret, 
were Culdee abbots. Culdees are found holding 
land at Monifieth, near Dundee, ahout 1200; at 
Muthil, in Stvatheain, in the beginning of tlie 13th 
centniy ; and at Iona in the midille of tlie 12tl]. 

The Culdees of Armagh, dissolved at the Refor- 
niation in 1541, were resuscitated for a hi ief space 
in 1627. Their old posse.ssions — among which weie 
seven town-lands, containing 1423 acres, seven 
lectories and four vicarage.s, were in 1634 bestowed 
upon the viears-clioral of the cathedral. Theie 
were at least seven other houses of Cuklees in lie- 
land — viz., at Cloiiniacnois, Clondalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, Popull, Monaiiiiicha, and Sligo. 

Such is a concise lecapltulation of all that is cer- 
tainly knowi of the Culdees, Befoie their histoiy 
was ascertained, opinions were held regarding them 
which now find few if any supporters among archie- 
ologists. It was believed that they were our first 
teachers of Christianity ; that they came from tlie 
East before corruption had yet overspread the 
church ; that they took the Scriptures for their 
sole rule of faith; that they Ih'ed under a fmiu 
of church-goveinment approaching to Prcshyteiiiiii 
parity; that they reieetod pielaoy, transuhstantia- 
tion, the invocation of saints, the veneration of 
relics, image- worship, and the celibacy of the 
clergy ; and tliat they kept their simple worship 
and pure doctrines undeflled to the last, and were 
suppressed only hy force and fraud, when the Roman 
Catholic Chuioh tiiumphed over their older and 
better creed. For all this it is now clearly seen that 
there is no foundation, There is no reason to sup- 
pose that tlie Culdees differed in any material point 
of faith, discipline, or ritu.al from tlie other clergy 
of the British Islands and Western Christendom. 

See Eeeves, in the Proceedi-ngs of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1800, and his Culdees of the BriUsh Islands 
(1864) ; and .Skene’s Celtic Scotland, yo\. li., -whoso views 
have found acceptance both with Catholics and Presby- 
terians. The opinions foi'merly held regarding the 
Scottish Culdees (controverted by Pinkerton and 
Chalmers) will be found in Selden’s preface to the 
Decent ffistorice Anglicance Scriptores, and Jameson's 
Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees (ISll), 

Cii'lenboi'g, or Kuilenbueo, a town of 
Holland, 11 miles SSE. of Utrecht, on the left 
bank of the Lek, which is crossed here by a rail- 
way viaduct 1420 yards long. Pop, 6798. 

Cullacail', an ancient city of Mexico, on the 
Bio de Culiacan, 30 miles from the W. coast, and 
100 SE. of Sinaloa. Pop. 7878. 

Ciililawaii Bark, also called Clove Baek, 
an ai'omatic bark, the product of the Cinnmnomum 
CuHlmcan, a tree of the same genus with the 
Cinnamon (q.v.) tree, growing in the Molucca 
Islands. It lias an odour resembling that of nut- 
meg and cloves, and was formerly employed to 
some extent for oases of indigestion, diariiioea, iSrc. 

Cullen, a fishing-town of Banffshire, on the 
Moray Firth, 67 miles NW. of Aberdeen by rail- 
way (1885). Backed by the conical Bin Hill (1050 
feet), it lias a harbour formed in 1817-34, and a 
orncifomi parish church, which was founded hy 
Robert Bruce, whose second queen died here, and 
■which in 1543 was made collegiate. Cullen House, 
a seat of the Eail of Seafield, is a Scottish 
baronial pile, enlarged and remodelled in 1861, 
Cullen has been, a royal burgh since about 1200, 
and unites with Elgin and five other places to 
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Tetuvn one menibor to pailiameiit. Pop. (1841) 
1423; (1881) 2033. 

CullCTl, Paul, a groat Irish churehmati, Wcas 
horn near Ballytore, in County Kildare, April 27, 
1803. After a brilliant course in the Collegio 
Urbano of the Propaganda at Kome, he was 
ordained priest in 1829, and filled in succession 
the offices of vice -1 ector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome, and rector of the Propaganda 
College. During the period of Mazzini’s power in 
Rome in 1848, Cullen astutely saved the property 
of his college by placing it under American pro- 
tection. At the close of 1849 the three names 
sent up to the pope having been passetl over, 
Cullen nne.xpectedly found himself nominated to 
the archbishopric of Armagh and primacy of Ire- 
land. He was consecrated early in the following 
year, and at once commenced a vigorous and un- 
compromisingly nltramonlane reign of cight-and- 
twenty years, in which lie estahltslied la.sting 
ineinorials to his memory in new cliurchca, schools, 
convents, and liospitals, such as the Mater Miscri- 
cordia'. He denounced mixed education in every 
form, and from the outset oppo.sed all revolutionary 
and auti-oon.stitntional oppo.sition to tlie crown. 
His vigorons denunciations of Feiiianism made him 
many enemies among the more liot-hoadod Irish- 
men, but greatly increased the respect of English 
Protestants for a oliurcli that would make no 
terras with crime, even when oomniitted hy its 
own children. At the Synod of Tluirles in 1851, 
principally hy Cullen’s persuasion, the estahlish- 
inent of a Catholic university in Ireland was vo- 
commended. Translated to Dublin in 1852, he 
Was cioated a caulinal priest in 1808, the first 
Irishman who had reached that elevated rank. 
One of the majority at the Vatican Council, he 
long enjoyed the familiar friendship of Pope Pius 
IX. He died at Dublin soon after his return from 
a journey to Rome, October 24, 1878. 

CllllciK William, M.D., physician, was horn 
at Haiiiiltoii, Lanarkhliirc, on 1.5th April 1710, his 
father being factor to the Duke of Hamilton. 
After loarmng his profession, first as apprentice to 
a surgoon-apothoenry in Glasgow, next as surgeon 
on board a West Indian trading ship, and thou as 
assistant to an apothecary in London, lie returned 
to Scotland in 1731, and commenced pvaotico in his 
native county, J'oeling the necessity of inoro 
systematic study, he spent two wintora nt Edin- 
burgh University under Munro primus, and then 
removed to Hamilton, whore he soon soenred a 
good practice. One of his articled pupils was 
William Hunter (g.v.), to whom ho hecamo ex- 
tremely attached ; and it was agreed that one of 
them should be aiternately allowed to study during 
the winter, while the other carried on the practice. 
Cullen spent the first winter at Edinhnvgli, and it 
is at tins time that he appears to have taken an 
important part in founding wliat is now known as 
the Royal Medical Society. It being Ilnntor’.s 
turn next year ho went to London, and having 
attracted attention there, did not return, Cullen 
generously cancelling the articles. In 1740 Cullen 
graduated M.D. at Ghasgow University, gave up 
surgical work, and soon after estahlislred liimsolf 
in Glasgow as a physician. At that time there 
was not in Glasgow any i-ogular course of medical 
study, and Cullen occupied liimsolf much in the 
foundation of a medical school, himself lecturing 
on various subjects. One of his pripils rvas tire 
faiftoua Dr Joseph Black (q.v.). Cullen’s labours 
resulted in his appointment to the chair of Medi- 
cine in the university, which he occupied four 
years. In 1765 he was’ persuaded to leave Glasgow 
for Edinburgh, and for tiro next thirty-live year's 
was one of the mainstays of the Edinburgh medical 


school. During this long period he occupied sue 
ees.sively the eliah's of Chemistry, Institutes nf 
Medicine, and IVfedicine, besides teachinc clini™ll„ 
in the lloyal Iiifiniiary all the time, ^ 

Living as he did in wh.at might he termed the 
renaissance period of the history nf medicine, Cullen 
was essentially a iiiaii of his time, and did much 
to advance the science. For many centuries all 
dise<ase had been refen-ed to disorde'r.s of tire fluids 
of the body. Just before Cullorr’s time, Boerhaave 
had added to this a p.athology of the ‘ fibres ’ still 
strongly tinctured with the old fiuid or lurmoral 
patliologv. To Cullen is largely due tire reeomn- 
tion rtf the important part played hy the nevvorts 
system both in health and disease. He denied the 
theory supported even by Boerhaave, that the 
brain w.as air excretory organ and the nervoya 
itrllucnce a ilirid. Many of liis specrilations as to 
rellcx nervous actiorr, the possible presence in a 
single nerve of both sensory aird motor libves, and 
the connection of sensory and motor nerves with 
the anterior and posterior nerve roots, have now 
boon proved to bo facts. Ho h.ad a singularly open 
and c,andid mind, and while himself introdrrcrng 
the use of several new drrrgs, as oxide of antimony 
and tartar emetic., was careful to drstiirgriisli he- 
tween the action of drugs arrd the errrative opera- 
lioir.s of natnro. It may ha said of liim in hia own 
wovd.s when speaking of Sydenham, ‘that he rather 
sorrght for theory to conrteci, his facts, than for 
facts to srrpport Iris tlieory.’ 

In the later years of his life ai'oao the contro- 
versy on the Bnmoniarr system (sec JiiiOWN, Jniw, 
M.D.), which systenr Cullen bitterly opposed. 
Brown’s spccions division of diseases into sthenic 
and asthenic was obvimrsly a dodrretiorr fvonr 
Cullen’s theories of nerve inlhronce, and was only 
one instance mrt of many rvhero a reputation was 
built on ideas borrowed from Gullon, 

Cullen (lied on 5th Eebvnary 17!)() at his small 
estate of Onni.stoir Hill, liaving ireavly completed 
his scvcnty-nintli year, and liaving boon actively 
engaged irr toaciiing and construing practice till 
within a few months of his death. (Julleii’s moat 
important works are First Linfis nf iho Frcieticeof 
/‘/ly.iic. (Edin. 1777), tfi/nopsis Nosulofjicu Methodical 
(1785), Instiliitions nf Muimna (1777), A Treatise 
on the Ifutcrici MciUca (1789). fioo Biogranliy, 
vol. i. hy Dr John Thomsorr ( 1 832 ), vol. ii. hy Gulleria 
son ami Dr David Gi'aigic ( 1869), also an ai'ticlo by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the Edhiharqh Itcview (1831). 

Ciillcrn, a town and iiort of Simin, near tlie 
morrtlr of the .Trtcar, 25 nrilos SSIi. or Valencia, It 
oxiiorts vice, pistacliio-mrts, oranges, wine, and oil, 
Pop. 11,0.50. 

OnUod'ciis or Diu;MMOM.snj Minii, a broad flat 
sairdstono ridgo, ,300 lo 600 feet liigli, (i miles ENE, 
of Invenress. Planting arrd cirltrrre have changed 
its aspect nmclr since lUth April 1740, when it was 
the scene of the total rout of 6000 Ilighlandera 
under Prirroo Charles Edward by 12,000 regirlais 
untler tlio Duke of Gumherlaml. Hinco 1881^^ 
cairn, 20 feet irr height, with air in.soriiition, ntai© 
the spot wlierc the battle u'as fiercest, and wliere 
rtrany of tiro slairr lie buried. Within 2 nrilea 
slaiids Crtllodc.tr llonse, the seat of Drrnc.arr Eorlros 
and his deacon dan ts. 


Culm, a kind of tnrprrvo Anthracite (q.v.). In 
some districts the culm obtained from tire pits In 
a broken and crunihliiig coirdition is used os fuel, 
being made up into halls, witlr ono-thml of its 
hulk of wet viscid clay. It burns without flame, 
producing a strong and steady heat, well adapted 
for cooking (see Briquettes). Tlie term Culm- 
measures is applied to the carboniforons strata of 
Dovoushiro, on account of the workings for culm 
near Bideford, and other places. 
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Clllnif the peculiar cyliiulucal hollow and jointed 
stem Ilf Gra'^'ies (q.v. ). 

CullllilltltiOll, an astronomical term, signify- 
ing the passage of a star across the inerklian. The 
star is then at the highest point {culmeii) of its 
course ; lienee the name. The sun culminates .at 
mid-day, or twelve o’clock, .appment solar time — 
which seldom agrees exactly with mean time, m 
shown liy a ivatch or clock. The full moon culmin- 
ates at midnight. 

Cllllia. See K.tLX.t. 

Culpa .simply means fault (generally the omis- 
sion of soine act) which leads to legal liability for 
the immecli.ate consequences. It may arise under 
a contract, especially where many of the oliligation.s 
of the parties are left to implication— -e.g. in the 
contract of cai riage of passengers ; or from the 
mere relative position of parties, as where a mem- 
ber of the public, or a neighhonr, is injured by the 
negligent use of property. The distinction between 
culpa and breach of contract, ■while theoretically 
clear, is practically diliioult ; and aocoidingly the 
opinion of a jury is constantly required to ascertain 
whethei fault has been cominittea in the execution 
of a contract. 

CulpaWe Honiici<le. See Hd.-viicide, ami 
MunDER. 

Culpeper, John. See CoLErnrEn, 

Cull>epcr, Nl 01 tnr,.ts, was horn in London in 
1610, and after studies at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
started in 1610 to piacfcise astrology and pliysic in 
Spitalfields. In 1649 ho published .an English 
translation of the College of Physicians’ Pharma- 
copiiiia under the title A Physical Directory, or a 
Translation of the London Dispensatory, renamed 
in 1634 as Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, or the 
London Dispensatory. This infringemeut upon a 
close monopoly, together with his sturd v and uncom- 
promising sup-port of Puritanism anil the parlia- 
Tiient, brought Culpeper many enemies and much 
obloquy. In. 1653 he published The English Physi- 
cian Enlarged, ilotli hooks had an enormous sale, 
and both ai'e included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). Culpeper 
rvi'ote numcrou.s other hooks, many of which were 
left unpiinted, and died ■worn out before his time, 
10th January 1634. 

Clilpepei', SlE Tiioma.s, was born of good 
Kentish tainily in 1578. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, next 
bought Leeds C.astle in Kent, where, or at Oreen- 
rv.ay Court, near Hollinghniirn, he mostly lived 
till his death, which took place in 1662. He 
■was knighted by James I. ui 1019. His Tract 
against the high rate of Usurie, published in 1621, 
contended for the reduction of interest to six per 
cent. — His third .son, Siu TuoM.tS Culpeper, born 
in 1626, made his studies at University College, 
Oxford, and after making tlie grand tour, and 
being knighted soon after the Eestoratiou, retired 
^ to his estate of Greenivay Court, where he 
’ died in 1697. Besides editing and prefacing his 
father’s treatise on exorbitant usury in 1668, he 
liimself puhlislied many pamphlets on the same 
subject, repeating his ' father’s arguments. He 
wrote also Essayes or Moral Discourses on several 
Subjects ( 1655 and 1671 ). 

CulroS.S, a pretty, old-rvorld village in the 
detached portion of Perthshire, on the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, 7 miles W. by S. of Dunferm- 
line. With memories of St Serf and St Kentigem, 
James VI., and the Elgin and Dimdonald fanulies, 
it has remains of a Cistercian abbey (1217), bu-t 
has lost its manufaotui’e of ‘girdles,’ its salt- 
works, shipping, and submarine coal-mines. A royal 
burgh since 1388, it unites with Stirling and three 


other town-, to return one member to parliament. 
Pop. 37.3, See Beveridge’s Cnlross and Tull luUan 
(18So). 

Cllltivatcrt Plailt.s. That the history of 
material luogress is diiectly connected with and 
measured by man’s increasing utilisation of the 
vegetable and animal, no less tliian of the mineral 
world, is an idea of common experience, which the 
reseaiclies of arclueologists in all paits of the 
world have amply confii-med. The whole subject 
foriiiH, indeed, one of the most fa-.cinatnig aspects 
of the histoiy of civilisation. Primitive man, 
acquiiing his acquaint<ance with useful plants 
by slow and often hittci individual experience at 
the very margin of subsistence, oft'ers a stiiking 
contrast -with the experimental org.aniser of new 
and in every sense remotely prodnotive cultures 
like that of the cinchona-tree in the Hinralayas, 
—a contrast vvlriolr spans the whole range alike of 
the practical resources and tire scientilic culUtre 
uf the hirrn.an race. 

Withorrt .speculation as to the precise steps by 
which man passed from the liunting or nrei’ely 
pastoral to the agiicrrltrunl state, we find positive 
evidence of the existence of agiicirltnro long be- 
fore written records. Thus, though the ‘kitclien- 
iiriddon.s ’ of northern corurtrres contain no trace 
of cultivated pl.ants, the deposits of Swiss lake- 
dwellings have yielded remains of fnrits, of cereal 
and otlrev seeds, and of linen fabrics, showing the 
existence of a considerable agriculture hefoi's the 
itse of nretals. Aiideiit tr'adition.s atrd ceremonials 
of China also bear witness to tire remoteness of 
cultivation there. The earliest Egyptian picture- 
writings arrd the gie.ater number of crrltlvated 
species have arisen in that cerrtral cradle of civili- 
sation wliieh may he broadly nrarkeil off by draw- 
ing line.s from the delta of the Nile to the lieail of 
the Persian Gulf, and from the Dardanelles to the 
Casirian— he. between ,30° and 40° lat. From this 
region the majority of Etrropean plants are derived. 
Another gr-eat centi'p of airurerrt agiicultni'e, liovv- 
ever, is Cliinn ; while the third is iutertrmhcal 
Atrrericn, where the ancient Me.xicans and Peru- 
vians practi.sed the crrlture of not a few plants, 
of wlirolt some Irave become almost co.snropolitan 
since the epoch-m.aktng voyage of Columbrrs. 

Since the rise of modern botany (see Botany), 
otrr knowledge of specie.s at least possibly rrseful 
has been gr’e.ally extended, yet there seems littlo 
risk of ilisplacemerrt of the established cereals, 
fruit-trees, Ac., .since these have the advantage of 
an enormous past of .artificial selection, whiclr li.as 
in marry oases practically tran.sformed tlienr into 
new species, apparently distinct frnnr their wild 
congeners, and inoanahle of continued existence 
in the nncrrltivateii state — e.g, wheat, barley, 
maize, pea, .srrgar-cane, yanr, Ac., and probably 
also bean, tobacco, manioc, &c. Moreover, such 
Ion" cultivated plairts rrsrrally exhibit greater 
variability than naturally wild' species, and tints 
in every way new cultures tend to be unremunej'n- 
tive. Hence the majority of species of primary 
nutritive importance to man at present are among 
those which have heeir in cultivation for the pirst 
2000 years ; and the progress which is irow being 
trraile is essentially on lines which merely supple- 
ment these ; the newer plants, cnltivateil for less 
than 2000 years, being, according to De Candolle, 
chiefly artificial foiriler.s, winch the ancients 
scarcely knew; then bulbs, vegetables, medicinal 
plants (cinchona); plants with edible fruits or 
mrtritious seeds (buckwheat), or aromatic seeds 
(coffee). Here, of course, the demand for varia- 
tions in food and drink, for narcotics and medi- 
cines, for textiles and timber, all combine towards 
progress; in most of these the demand is nt 
bottom more largely arsthetic than utilitarian; 
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■while thiii becomes exohisive in the neAvest but 
extending depai'tnient of floAver gardening. 

See tile articles AonioULTUiin, GATinENiNU, Fbiiit, 
Pa.stuhe, PijANT.s (JMedioinal), &o. ; those on special 
Iiknts— e.g. Bahlea', Coca, Date, Maize, &c. ; also 
De OanJolle, Oriyui of GulhicUcd Plants (Inter. Sc. 
SeriD.s, ISSt) ; and Helm’s Wanderinas of Plants and 
Animah {iSSlD. 

Cultivator, a farm implement. Sec GnunnEn. 

Culverill, one of the earlier forms of Cannon 
((pv. ), of great length, generally an IS-noniulor, 
AA'eighing 50 cAA't, ; the t/omi-culverin being a 
9-ponnder, AA’eigliing 30 cAvt, 

Culver’s llootj the rhizome of Veronica 
mrijhiira, nsed nretlicinally as radii: Icfitandrca of 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia. 

Culvert is the name giA^cn to nnarclied channel 
of ma=;om'y for the conveyance of water iindcr- 
gronnd or beneath an enibanlcinent. 

Culverivel, N.vtiian.vel, one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, Avas burn in Middlcse.v, and 
entered Emniannel College in 1633. He graduated 
B.A. in 1636, M.A. in 1640, Avas elected fellow in 
1642, and dioil not later than 1651. In 1652 Avas 
])nblished Hii Elegant and Learned Discourse of the 
Light of Natures Avith several other troatiHo.s — A'iz. 
theSeliism, the Act of Oblivinn, the Child’s Return, 
the Panting Sonl, Mount Ehal, the AVliito Stone; 
Spiritual 0/tiies; and the Worth of Soiths. An 
edition of the Idghi of Nature Avaa issued in 1857, 
edited hy Dr John BroAvn of Edinburgh, Avitli a 
critical okay by Principal Cairn, s. It isa treatihO 
of gi'eat power and learning, written in a vivid and 
vigorous stylo, and is a work not unworthy of the 
college that produced Cudworth, Whiohooto, and 
John Sniitli. Sec Tullooli’.s liaiiunul Theology, 
vol. ii. (1874), pp. 410-26. 

Cilllia!, an ancient city on the coast of Cam- 
pania, founded conjointly by coloiii.eta from Chaleie 
111 Eubtoa, and from the AColiaii toAvn of Cyme in 
A.sia Minor, The date of its foundation is un- 
certain, but according to Strabo it Avas the earliest 
of all the Greek sottluments either iii Raly or 
Sicily. It soon attained to wealth and poAA'cr, 
built several luirhour.s or port-towns of its OAvn, 
kept a tolerably largo Hoot, extended its inlluenoe 
over the native tribo.s of the neiglibouriug terri- 
tories, planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, at 
Piiteoli, Neapolis, and Zanelo (Messina). Spite 
of attacks from the Etruscans and Umbrians AVith- 
out, ami dissensions Avithin, for the tAvo hundred 
years before 600 n.c, it Avas the mo.st important 
and civilised city in Southern Italy. In 474 its 
ally, Hloron, king of Syracuse, defeated the com- 
bined fleets of the Etruscans and Carthnginiaiis, 
who had attacked it by sea. Cuniiu at length lost 
its imlepondencB (417 u.c.) Avheii it Avas conquered 
hy the Samiiites, avIio killed or on.slaved most 
of tlie citizens. It ultimately became a Roman 
inuiiicipiuin and colony, but continued to decline. 
It re-as, mimed a inomeiiLary importance during tlie 
Avai'.s of Bclisarina and Narses. It.s strong fortress, 
garrisoned by the Goths, Avas the last place in Italy 
that held out again.st the Byzantine army. Egav 
remains of the ancient city exist. — Cumni is famous 
as the residence of the Sibyl (q.v.), Avhoso cave AA'as 
idontilied Avith one of tlie many subtorranean 
passages in the rook on Avliieh the citadel stood. 
Most of the.SQ are noAV choked up. 

CuinuUti, a toAvn of the Venezuelan state of 
Bermudez, on the Manzanare.s, a mile above its 
mouth, where the port of Puerto Sucre lies on the 
Gulf of Cariaco, It has a national college, and 
some export trade, but is ohielly of interest as 
the oldest European toAA'ii on the South American 
mainlaiAd, haviim been founded by Christopher 
Columbus’s son Diego as NeAV Toleijo in 1521. It 


lias suffered nnicli from earthquakes, and Avas 
almost entirely de.stroyed in 1853. Pop (ISsii 
12,051. ‘ 

Cuiliailia is the name of a region in Central 
Hungary divided into Great Ciimania, east of the 
Tlieis.s, and Little Cinnania, botAveen the Damihe 
and the Thei.ss, now incorporated in the adjoininj, 
Hungarian provinces. The inhabitants, the Cinnans*’ 
are the de.soeiidants of a race of nomad invaders of 
the Turkish slock, Avho forced their Avay into Hun- 
gary fiom beyond the Volga in the lith cenhirv. 
They long held their OAvn in alternate alliance and 
Avar Avith the surrounding states. They inaintaiiied 
their lieathenisin and their barbarous customs, till 
in 1278 a crusade was proclaimed against them by 
Piqio Nicholas IV,, and they Avorc compelled to 
accept Christ, ianity and adopt the Avays of their 
Magyar iieighlinnr.s. They are iioav aa-IioUv 
Magyartseil. 

Cllinbcrland, a Border county of England, 
washed on the W. by the Irish (dea and the Sohvav 
Firth, and elscAvkere bounded by Dnmfries and 
Roxburgh shires, Nortlminhorlaud, Durham, iVo.st- 
moreland, and Lancashire. Eleventh in size of the 
English countie.s, it has a inaximnin length of 75 
miles, a inaximunA hreatlth of 45, a coast-line of 75, 
and an area of 1564 sq. in. The .surface is inoiin- 
tainous in the .sonth-Avest and east; the middle 
cmisists of bills, vallay.s, and elevated ridges ; and 
the north and north-Ave.st distriels, including the 
vale of Carlislo, are low, Hat, or gently undulated. 
The monntaiiiR in the soutli-Avest are high, ruggeil, 
and sterile, Avith deep and narroAv valleys, lakes, 
rivens, Avaterlalls, and Avoodl amis. The chief moun- 
tains are SeaAv Fell Pike (3210 feet), ScaAV Fell 
(3162), HclA’cllyn (3118), SkiddaAV (,3058), BoAvFell 
(2060), and Cross Fell (2892). The largest lakes 
arc Uilswater, DorAventAvator, BaBsontliAvaito, Tliiil- 
merc, Bnttermero, WastAvatcr, and Eimerdale. 
Six of the chief Avaterfalls are 60 to 156 feet high. 
The chief rivoi’s are the Eden, the Eak, and the 
DerAvont. The Lancaster and Carli.sle railway 
route from London to Edinburgh crosses tlie 
north-east part of Cumberland. 

The Lake district, or nearly the .south-Avest half 
of Oumhorlaiiil, eonsisis of Silurian slate, s, Avilh 
protrusion.s of granite and trap rocks, and Avitli Nbav 
Red sandstone along the coast south of St Bees 
Head. In the north is a souAieiroulav strip of car- 
boniferoiiH limo.stono; then folloAV .strips of coal 
strata and Permian rocks ; then the ncAV red sand- 
stone iilain of CarliKle, Avitli carhoniferons limestone 
on tlie north-east, inelnding a traji-dike 30 miles 
long. Cumberland aboniids in mineral AA'ealth— 
silA'er, copper, load, iron, plumbago, gypsum, lime- 
stone, coal, slates, marbles, marl, and soA'eral of 
the rarer minerals. 

Ill the mountainous parts the eliinato is Avet 
and variable, especially from July to October ; on 
tlie coast it i,s mild. Thoro is an animal rainfall 
of 50 indies at Whitehaven, and of 69 at KesAvick ; 
AA'liilc at StA'hoad Pass, at an altitude of 1077 feo^j 
the rainfall lias been as inuoli as 243 '98 inches. 
Half of tlie cultivated soil consists of dry loam. 
Much of the subsoil is Avot play. The chief crops 
aro wheat, barley, oats, turnips, and potatoes. 
There are many small dairies. Blieop and cattle aie 
reared in the moniUains. The estates are generally 
small, and farmed by tlie OAViiers, or held under the 
lords of the mniiors hy customary tenure. Many 
of the small proprietors, or ‘.statesmen,’ liarm had 
their lands in their families for centuries, and have 
a high spirit of independenoe. There are nianii- 
factures of Avoollens — luuoh being domestic — 
cottons, liiiGiis, earthenAvare, and glas.s. The chief 
toAvns are Carlisle, Cockermontli, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Maryport, Wigton, Penrith, KosAviolc, 
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Efe'remont. Under the Distribution of Seats Act, 
1885, Cumberland returns one lueJiiber for each 
of the four div'isions, North or Esbdale, Mid or 
Penrith, Cockermonth, and West or Ejjremont. 
Pop. (1801)117,230; (1841)178,038; (1871)220,253; 
(18S1) 250,047. Near Keswick and Kirkoswald 
are two line stone circles ; and many Roman relics 
liave been found, such as altar, s, coins, and inscrip- 
tions. For centuries part of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, the pre.sent county was iinally annexed to 
England in 1157. For three hundred years prior to 
the union of the crown.s, it rvas the constant .scene 
of war and devastation, from incursion.s of the 
English and Scutch ; and it suftered again in both 
the '15 and the ’46. Cumberland had formerly 
several monasteries and hospitals ; and on the 
Border, irrany towers or peeldrou.se.s ; and it has 
still sonre fine old chmehes. See Bohder.?, Lake 
District; and K. S. Ferguson’s Rist. ufC. (1890). 

ClimlierlaiMl, a river, ris&s in Kentucky, flows 
into Tennessee, and returning to Kentucky, enters 
the Ohio at Snrithland, after a course of about 650 
mile.s, of which nearly 200 are navigable for ste.am- 
hoats. — For Cumherland Mountain, see Aital.v- 
CHIAKS. 

Cumberland, capital of Alleghany county, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River, 178 miles \V. 
by fJT. of Baltimore hj' rail. It is a canal tenriiuus 
and an important railway centre, and has manu- 
faoturoa of brick, cement, flour, and leather, and 
an extensive trade in coal. Pop. ( 1880) 10,693. 

Cumberland, Dr Ricjhakp, was bom in 
London, July 16, 1631, Educated at St Paul’s 
School and Magdalene College, Cambridge, he was 
preferred to the rectory of Brampton, Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1668; in 1067 to tlie living of All 
Hallows, Stamford; and in 1091 to the bishoprie of 
Peterborough. Cumberland was a man of great 
acquirements, and of sincere and simple piety ; his 
frequent .saying, ‘ a man had better wear out tlian 
ru.st out,’ explains his unusually high idea of 
episcopal dutj'. He wrote several works, of which 
one is still read, his Inqiiiry into the Laws of 
Natuve, written in reply to Hobbes, and remark- 
able a,? placing the foundation of morality on a 
utilitarian basis. His Essay on Jewish IVeiqhts 
and Measures was dedicated to his old college 
friend Pepys, as president of the Royal Society. 
As an instance of Cumberland's insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, it is mentioned that he learned 
Coptic after the age of eighty-three. He died 
October 9, 1718. 

Ciimbm'laiid, Richard, n dramatic writer 
and essayist, was born on the 19th Fehruary 1732, 
in the lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was the great-grandson of Bishop Cumberland, 
and grandson, by the mother's side, of Dr 
Riehaid Bentley. Erom Bury St Edmunds and 
We.stminster, whore he was oontemnoraiy with 
Cowper, Churchill, and Warren Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
was elected to a fellou'ship at twenty. Becom- 
ing private secretary to Lord Halifax, he gave up 
his intention of entering the church, and, after 
passing through several subordinate ollices, was 
appointed secretary to the Board of Trade. He 
held that office after his return from an unfortu- 
nate secret mission to Spain ( 1780), which cost him 
as much as £5000, a sum that ministers refused to 
reimburse, when the Board was .suppressed. Hav- 
ing obtained a compensation allowance of about half 
his salary, Cumherland retired to Tunbridge Wells, 
where he devoted himself to literature, and wrote 
incessantly farces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, 
essays, and novels, two at least of merit, Anindel 
and Henry. Many of his comedies were successful 
at the time of their appearance, altliough they have 


not kept possession of the stage. Among them may 
here he named 3'/(e iVest Indian, The ISrothers, The 
Fashionable Lover, The Jew, and The Wheel of 
Fortune, Cumberland is alluded to in Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation with not unkindly satire as ‘the 
Terence of England, the mender of heai ts ; ' in 
Sheridan’s Critic he is gibbeted as ‘Sir Fietfnl 
Plagiaiy.’ Cumberland’s essays and ti'anslations 
from the Greek poets are long forgotten. He died 
at Tunbridge Wells, 7th May 1811. His inaccu- 
rate Memoirs of himself were published in 1807. 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of, 
second son of George II., was horn in 1721. He 
adopted a militaiy career, was wounded at Dettin- 
gen in 1743, and defeated, not ingloriously, at 
Fontenoy, by Marshal Saxe, in 1745. He was next 
sent to crash the Young Pretender’s rebellion, 
which he did effectually at Culloden (1746); and 
by a series of severe ]nea,surcs against the 
broken and dispirited Higlilaiiders he earned for 
himself the lasting title of ‘the Butcher,’ to set 
off against his reward of £25,000 a year and the 
thanks of pailiament. In 1747 he was defeated 
by Saxe at Latteld, and in 1757 had to .surrender 
and disarm hi.s army at Klo.ster-Zeven, after which 
he retiied into piL’ate life, and died in 1765. 
Those who feel interest in his career may read his 
Life (1776) and General Orders of 17 [WJb). 
—For otlier dukes and earls of Cumberland, see 
Hanover, ami Clifford. 

Ciimberliiinl Islaud (so called) is a penin- 
sula of Baffin Land, extending into Davis Strait, 

Cumberlaiirt Presbyterians, a religious 
denomination which sprang up in 1810 in the state 
of Kentucky, in con.sequence of a dispute between 
the nrashyleiy of Cumberland in that state, and 
the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Clmrdi 
in America, “concerniug the ordination of persons 
who had not passorl through the usual educational 
curriculum, hut whose services the preshyteiy 
regarded as demanded for the ministry by the 
exigencies of the times. In 1887 this church had 
26 synods, 1538 ministers, 160,000 inemhei's, and 
several colleges and seminaries, Their form of 
government is pre.shylerian, though they have 
added a system of itinerating like the Metho- 
dists. In doctrine they approach Arniiiiianism, 
denjdng unconditional election and prede‘«tination, 
and they believe in the universality of the atone- 
ment. 

Cililibrae, Big or Great, an island of Bute- 
shire, in the Firth of Clyde, 2J miles E. of Bute at 
the narrowest, and 1 J mile M’SW. of Largs. With 
the shape of a shark’s tooth, it is 3S miles long, 
2 bi'Oad, lOi in circumference, and 5 sq. m. in area, 
It rises to a height of 417 feet, and consists of Old 
Red sandstone, with wall-like trap-dyke.s intersect- 
ing it. The Marquis of Bute is sole proprietor. 
MUlport, on the south shore, 19 miles SSW. of 
Greenock (viA Weiiiyss Bay), is a crowded resort 
in sunmier. Pop. (1801) 506; (1881 ) 1856, of whom 
1749 were in Millport, — Little Cumbhae, mile 
SSW. of Millport, is barely 1 sq. m. in area. It 
rises 409 feet, and has a lighthouse (1826). 
Pop. 23. 

Cumbria, See Cambria and Strathclyde. 

Cummlii, or Cumin (Cmnmwn), a genus of 
Umhelliferro, containing only one known species 
(G. oyniiivum), common in Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, sometimes as an annual weed, 
hut more frequently in cultivation, as also in 
southern Europe and India. It is referred to in 
Scripture (as in Matt, xxiii. 23). The fruit-lobes 
separate in the way characteristic of the order, 
and are thus popularly called seeds ; their odour 
and properties resemble those of Caraway (q.v,), 
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but are stronger, and tliorefoie La .some palates 
more pleasant. It is einploj'ecl as a carminative 
flavouring in many parts of the ryorld ; but its 
sliiotly medicinal use (as in plastei-a) is now chiefly 
oonllned to veturinai-y j)racticG. In Germany, it is 
often put into bread; in Holland, sometimes into 
cheese. It contains a peculiar volatile oil. ( Oil of 
Cummin). Cummin-seed is brought to Britain 
mostly from Sicily and Malta.— The fruit of 
Lagoecia cnminoides, another umbelliforoim plant, 
a native of the Levant, is similar in its qualities 
ami use.s to that of cuniinin. The Black Cummin 
of the ancients is sometimes identified as a .species 
of Nigella (q.v.). 

€uillini»o', CON.STANGE FllEDEIlIKiV GORDON, 
a well-known traveller, was born 24th May 1837, 
and was tho sister of the lion-liiuiter (.sec below). 
She has travelled o-vtcnsively, having resided 
for two yeans in Ceylon, and two in Fiji. She 
has also vi.sited Tahiti, China, Japan, California, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia, and has 
written various sprightly and entertaining volumes 
of 'travel, including From tho Hebrides to the 
Hinicdayas (1876); At Homo in Fiji (1881); A 
July's Cruise in a Frciieh Man-of-war (1882); 
Fire Foimfuins—Hawaii (1883); Wanderings in 
China (ISS.'i). 

UlllUlllillg'; JoiTN, divine and author, was born 
in Fiutry parish, Aherdoonsbire, lOLh November 
1807. He was educated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he look his degree of M.A. iu 1827, 
and in 1832 was ordained to the Scotch Cliurch, 
Crown Court, Covont Cardon, London, where he 
preached with great i)opularity and success till 
1870. Edinburgh University gave him tho degree 
of H.D, in 1844. Ho was active in philanthropic 
iiroiccts, and as a controversialist and lecturer 
both against the party that formeil tho Scotch F’l'oo 
Church and in the ‘ anti-Popery ’ cause ; but his 
celebrity was chiefly due to his writings on tho 
interpretation of proi)haoy. Hi.s audacity in this 
perilous enterprise drew iiiion him mucii ridicule. 
In !86S ho asked the pope if he might attend tho 
(Ecumenical Council, but iris aiiplicatiou was do- 
clinod through Archbishop Manning, After some 
years of ill-health, Cumming died 3th July 1881. 
Ills works number over a hundred various pub- 
lications. Among them are Apocalyptic Sketches 
(throe .sorie,s, 1848-30), Prophetic Studies (1800), 
Signs of the Times (1854), The Millennial lied 
(1862), liitualism the Highioay to Rome (1867), 
The Sounding of the Last Trumpet (1867), and 
The Seventh kwi! (1870). 

Giiinining, RouALEYN-GiionuB Goiidon, the 
Afi'iean lioii-luiiiter and tlio second .son of Sir 
'William-Gordon Gordon-Cumming, was born lOtli 
March 1820, and was educated at Eton. He be- 
came a cornet in tiio Madras Cavalry in 1838, 
served for a time in Canada, and joined the Capo 
Mounted llillcs in 1843 ; but he soon resigned his 
commission, and, till his return to England in 1848, 
engaged in tliose famous hunting exploits narrated 
in ins Five Years of a Jlimtev’s Life (1850), of 
which lie issued a condensed edition, entitled The 
Lion-hunter of South Africa (1858). He died at 
his resilience. Fort Augustus, 24th March 1806. 

CnminiliSt Muua So.SANNA, American novel- 
ist, born at Salem, Massachusetts, April 9, 1827, 
began to write in 1860, contributing presently to 
the Atlantia Monthly and other niagniiines. Her 
llrst novel, The Lamplighter (18.54), bad a pheno- 
menal Bale, 40,000 copie.s being sold in two months ; 
its entire sale in America alone has exceeded 
120,000 copies. Her other books include Mabel 
Vaughan (1857), FI Fureidis (1860), and liauntcd 
Hearts (1864). She died at Dorcbester, October 1, 
1800. 


Clliniiock, Old, a town of Ayrshire, on Lui^av 
Water, 18 miles by rail E. of Ayr, and 43 NW.'’of 
Dumfries. The manufacture of wooden smift'-bo'xes 
was many years since transferred to Maucldine, and 
mining is now tlie cliicf industry. The (Covenant- 
ing ‘propliet,’ Feden (1026-86), lies in the clmrcli- 
yard. Dumfries House, a seat of the Marquis of 

Bute, is 2 miles to tlie wo.st. Pop. 3345. New 

Cumnock, on tlie Nitli, 5^ miles SE. of Old Cum- 
nock, has 1203 inhabitants. 

Cnmnlaitive Voting. See liEruESENTATioN. 

Cnnai’d, Sir Samuel, was bom 21st November 
1787 at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where Ids fatlier, a 
Pliiladelpbia mercliant, bad settled. Becoming 
early a successful mercliant and shipowner, Cuiiam 
came to England in 1838, joined with George 
Burns, Glasgow, and David M'lver, Liveipool, in 
founding (1839) tlic Britisli and Nortli American 
Royal Mail Steam Paelcet Company, and obtained 
a contract from the British government for the 
mail service between Liverpool and Halifa.v, 
Bo.sLoii, and (((nubec. Tim first pas, sago was that 
of the Britannia in 1840, tlie time occupied being 
fourteen days eight hours. Iron steamers wore 
llrst nsod in 1855, and paddle-wheels gave way 
enliroly to tho screw after 1802. From its smali 
hut successful beginning, Ciiiiard’s undertaking 
soon devulo]>cd into oiio of tlie v.-istast of private 
cominercial concerns. In 1878 it wa.s imulo iritii 
a joint-stock conqiauy. Created a barmiot in 1850, 
Cuiiard died at London, 28th April 1805. 

Cuiiiixa, iu Babylonia, east of the Euphrates 
about 00 miles N. of Babylon, noted for tliu battle 
(401 U.u.) between Cyrus the younger and his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnoiiiou, in wliioh the former 
won killed. 

OnildilUUIliU'Va, a central doiiavtmout of 
Colombia, extending east to Vunuzuola. It is the 
second largest department of the ropublio, with aii 
area of 8500 .sq. m., excluding the territory to the 
sonth-oast of the Mota, which is about as largo as 
ItaljL The population was oflicially estimated in 
1881 at 500, 000, The western part is mountainous, 
with fortile valleys^ and jilatuaus ; in tho oast are 
vast plains. It ib well U'ooded, and rich in 
minorals, Tim capital is Bogotd ( q.v. ), also capital 
of the ro]mblie. 

CniMt'if’orm, Cuneatic, Wedge-shaped, Arrow- 
headed (Ej'. trtc-it-iion, Ger, kciljfnrmig), are 
terms for a certain form of writing, of wliielr tho 
component jiarts resemble a wedge. It was used 
by the ancient pooples ol Akkad, Ilabylonia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Elam, and Persia ; and was 
inscribed upon Klono, bronze, iron, glass, and clay. 
Cuneiform imscrip lions were chiselled upon stone 
and iron, but they wore impressed upon soft clay 
with II pointed .stylus having three unequal facets ; 
the smallest to make tlie Jiuo wedge of the cunei- 
form .signs, tho middle-sized to make the tliicker 
wedges, and tho largest to make the outer anil 
thick wedges of the chnraeter.s. The lirst ^ date 
that can be assigned to the use of ouneifonil' 
writing is about 3800 n.C., and its use was con- 
tinued until after tho birth of Clirist. The earliest 
inscription at present known is that inscribed 
upon tho porphyry whorl in the time of Sargon of 
Agade ; the latust is a tablet pre, served at Munich, 
which may have been written about 83 A.D. 
Cuneiform writing was iirsl used in Me.sopotaroia, 
and from thence ib .spread to Persia anil to the 
dietilots north of Ninovoli. F'or nearly 1000 years 
after its extinction its very existence was for- 
gotten. The immense ruins found all over that 
ancient kingdom, and especially those of ancient 
Persopolia, had at all times attrauted the attention 
of eastern travellers ; still no one scema_ to have 
dreamed that those .strange wedges which coni: 
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pletelj' covered some of them could have any 
meaning. It ivas CJarcia de Sylva Figueroa, am- 
bassador of Pliilip III. of Spain, who, on a visit 
to Persepolis in 1618, liiat became pos.sesse(l with 
the firm conviction tlint tliese signs must he in- 
scriptions in some lo,st writing and, perhaps, 
language, and had a line of them copied. Amongst 
subsequent travellera whose attention was attracted 
to the subject, Chardin, after his return to Europe 
in 1671, published three oomplete groups of cunei- 
forms, copied by himself at Persepolis, together 
with a compai'atively long and minute account of 
the mysteriou.s character, He likewise declared it 
to he ‘ writing and no hieroglyphs : the rest, 
Iiowever, will always he unknown.’ Michaux, a 
French botanist, sent, in 1782, a boundary stone, 
found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered witli imscrip- 
tioiis. Ever since, the materials for the investiga- 
tion of a subject the high importance of which by 
that time was fully recognised have been rapidly 
accumulating. Sir H. Jones, Ker Porter, Eobert 
Stewart, Sir W. Ouaeley, Bellino, Dr Schultz — up 
to ilieh and Botta, Flandin, lionet, Layard, 
Oppert, Smith, Kassam, Budge, and, above all, 
Kawliiison, each in his turn brought hack more or 
less valuable materials from his eastern travels ; 
and, naturally enough, those explorers were among 
the foienioat to engage in the study of the i-ecords 
they had brought to light. 

Now that we are able to explain so much of these 
inscriptions, it is highly interesting and instructive 
to notice the opinions first entertained of them by 
the wise and learned in Europe. In the Tronisac- 
tions of the Eoyal Society of June 1693, they first 
appeared from a co])}' made by Floweis, and they 
are held to he ‘ the anoient writing of the Gaures 
or Gebres.’ Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, 
declared them, in his learned work on the religion of 
the anoient Persians (1700), to he nothing more or 
less than idle fancies of the architect, wlio en- 
deavoured to show how many different characters a 
certain peculiar stroke in different combinations 
could furnish. lA^itte, in Rostock, saw in them the 
destructive work of generations upon generations of 
ivonns. Generally, they were pronounced to be talis- 
manic signs, mysterious formulae of priests, astro- 
logical symbols, charms which, if properly read and 
used, would open immense vaults full of gold and 
pearls — an opinion widely diffused among the native 
savants. The next step was to see in them a species 
of revealed digital language, such as the Almighty 
had fust used to Adam. Lichtenstein rend in some 
of them certain passages fiom the Koran, written 
in Kufic, the ancient Arabic character; in othere, 
a record of Tamerlane ; and was only surprised 
that others sJjonld not have found tliLs, the easiest 
and clearest rending, long before him. Kicmpfer 
was not quite sure whether they were Chinese or 
Hebrew cliaracters. That they were Runes, 
Oghams, Samaritan, or Greek characters, were 
some of the soberest explanations. 

, It was Kansten Niebuhr who first showed the 
way, to the more sensible portion of the learned, 
out of this labyrinth of absurdities. Without 
attempting to read the character itself, he first of 
all established three distinct cuneiform alphabets 
instead of one, the letters of which seemed to 
outnumber those of all other laiiguaMs together. 
The threefold inscriptions found at Persepolis he 
rightly took to he transeripts of the same text in 
three alphabets, in a hitherto unknown language. 
Tyohsen of Rostock (1798), and MUnter of Copen- 
hagen (1800), affirmed and further developed tliis 
conjecture. The latter went so far as to divide the 
characters and inscriptions into alphabetical, syl- 
labic, and monogrammatical, and to assume two 
different languages — Zend for inscriptions of a 
religious, Pehlevi for those of a political character. 


The real ami final discovery, however, is due to 
Grotefend of Hanover, and dates from 1802. On 
the 7th of September of that year he laid the first 
cuneiform alphabet, with its equivalents, before 
the Academy of Gottingen — strangely enough, in 
the very same sitting in which Heyne gave an 
account of the first reading of hieroglyphs. Tlie 
process by which Grotefend arrived at that wonder- 
ful result is so supreiirely interesting, that we can- 
not omit to sketclr it briefly. He fixed upon a 
Per.sepolitan inscription of what was called the 
first (Mass, and counted in it thirty promiscuously 
recurrhrg graups or combinations of cuneiforms. 
These groups he concluded to be letters, and not 
words, as a syllabary of thirty words could not be 
thought of in any language. Then, again, a certain 
oblinire wedM, evidently a sign of division, which 
stood after three, four, fave, up to eight or nine .such 
groups or letters, must show the beginning or end, 
not of a phrase, hut of a word. Tychsen and 
Milnter had already pointed out a certain combina- 
tion of seven chaiacters as signifying the royal 
title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. The word 
occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
first words of moat of the inscriptions, twice ; the 
second time with an appendage, which he concluded 
to be the termination of the genitive plural, and he 
translated these two words, without regard to their 
phonetic value, ‘ King of Kings.’ He then, in com- 
paring the words preceding the royal titles in two 
tablets, found them re])eatcd in what he assumed 
to be a filial relation ; thus ; There were three dis- 
tinct groups, words, or names, which we will call X, 
D, and H, and this is how they occuiTed : (1)X, 
King of Kings, son of D, King of Kings; (2) D, 
King of Kings, son of H; but the (3) H was 7ioi 
followed by the word King. H, therefore, must 
have been the founder of the dynasty. Now the 
names themselves had to be found. Grotefend, un- 
like his predecessors, had recourse not to philology, 
but to archieology and history. The insoriptrons m 
quastion were % that time proved to belong to 
the Achromenian dynasty, founded by Hystaspes = 
group H. He was followed by Darins, ‘King of 
Kings, son of Hystaspes,’ or IXarins Hystaspes = 
group D : he, again, by Xerxes, King of Kings, son 
of Darius, King of Kings = group X —and the 
problem was solved. It could not have been Cyrus 
and Cambyses, as the groups did not begin with 
tlie same signs ( C ) ; nor Cyrus and Artaxerxes, the 
first being too short for the grouj), the second too 
long — it could only he Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes 
— of course in the orthography of their, not of our 
time ; and wherever in tliese names the same letters 
recurred, they were expressed by the same combina- 
tions of signs. A furtlier proof of the correctness 
of the reading was furnislied by a vase in Venice, 
bearing a cuneiform and a hieioglyphioal insoidption, 
which were both read at the same time independ- 
ently : ‘ Xerxes. ’ Innumerable difficulties, however, 
remained, and remain up to this moment. Grote- 
fend had, after all, only read— and not altogether 
correctly — three names, which did not contain more 
than twelve letters — the rest being mere conjecture 
— and there were many more in this alphabet. The 
other two alphabets, with an infinite variety of 
letters, had hardly been properly approached yet. 
Moreover, the discovery of Grotefend was in itself 
so startling, so extraordinary and hold, that no one 
ventured to follow it up for the next twenty years, 
when H. Martin found the grammatical flexions of 
the pliu'ijl and genitive case. We cannot now 
specify his further discoveries, or those of Raak, 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jaociuet, and 
others who followed ; we will only say that they 
mostly secured for themselves fame and name by 
rectifying or fixing one or two letters. The last 
and greatest of investigators of tliis first alphabet 
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is Rawlinson, who not only first cojheJ, bnt also 
read, the gigantic Behistun inscription — containing 
more than 1000 lines — of which more anon. 

Inscription.s in the Persian cuneiforni character 
are mostly found in tliree parallel ooluinii.s, and are 
then translations of each other in dilferent alpha- 
bets and languages, called respectively Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian ; the Achromenian hiiigs 
being obliged to malce their decrees intelligible to 
the three principal nations under their sway, as in 
our days the Shah of Persia would use the Persian, 
Tiirlcisli, and Arabic language,?, in order that he 
might he understood in Bagdad and Teheran. 

The iinst of tlie three, the Persian, consists of 
thirty-nine to forty-four letters, and is the most 
recent, the most ancient being the Bahyloniim. 
It is distinguished by the oblique stroke whicli 
divides its words. Its letters are composed of 
not more than five strokes or wedges placed 
side by side horizontally or perpentlionlarly, or 
both, but never — rvitli one exception — cro.ssing each 
other. The language i.s pronounced hj' all investi- 
gators to he- as near Zend (q.v.) as po.ssihle, and 
to he the mother-language of modern Persian. 
It is only twice found liy itself ; all the other 
inscriptions are trilingual. Tlie time ot its use is 
confined to the years 570-.S70 li.C. The oldest 
instance of its employment i.s an inscription of 
Oyi'u.s the Gi'eat at Pasurgadio ; the nio.si, recent, 
that of Avtaxorxes Ochus at Pevscpolis.^ The most 
important is that of Dariu.s Hy.staspes, in the great 
insoriptioii of lieliistuii (q.v.), which contains, he.side8 
genealogioal records, a Joscription of the extent of 
his power, tho leading incidents of his roign, pi-ayers 
to Orniuzd and the angels, and reforonoe to the 
building of the palaaes, M-oat of those inscriptions 
occur at Persepoli.s, Behistun, Nak.sh-i-liusfcam, 
and Hninadan, 

The second kind is called the Median, heeause it 
takes the second place in the trilingiial inscriptions, 
under the oonqiioring Persians, hut over the con- 
quered As.syrians, and as the Mede.s .stood .somowliat 
in that relation to those two nations, that name 
was soleotod. Another name, ‘ Soy tide,’ has been 
proposed, or, by way of compromise, ‘Medo- 
Scythic,’ and tho language — siinposod to have been 
spoken by those iimumcvahlo Tartaro-Fiimic tribes 
which occnjiied tho centre of Asia— has beau pro- 
nounced to he a T'uranian dialect. But the prouess 
of constructing out of such slender olomonts as 
Sainojod and U.stiak word.s, a so-called ‘Soythic,’ is 
.somewhat similar to the attempt ot reconstructing 
Sanskrit from .some detached and very doubtful 
Frenoh and English words. These insciiprUons 
never occur by themselves (one inataneo again 
excepted), anti being translations of the PerMiiwi 
records, about ninety names have been a.scertaiued, 
and an alphabet of about one hundred characters — 
combinations of a syllabic nature — has been ostah- 
li.slied. Tho principal mvest.igatar.s of this cliarac- 
ter are Westergaard, Be Saulcy, IHnoks, Norris, 
and Opport. Gohineau holds the language to he 
Huzvaresh, a mixture of Iraiiiau and Semitic. 

The third and most important is the Babylonian 
portion of the ounciforms. The triliiigunl records 
gave the first clue to tho deciphering of this cliav- 
actev ; hut many original documents, more than throe 
thousand years older, have since been found in 
Babylon, Hinevoh, and other places near the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. On one 
occasion, the Asiatic Society .submitted a cylinder 
of Tiglath-pileser to four prominont invostigatons 
of the subject, and they independently read it 
nearly alike, with the exception of tho proper 
names, whore they widely differed. A.s a proof of 
tho enormous importance of this character for 
history, grammar, law, mythology, archreology, 
and antiquities generally, we name some of the 


records which Eawlinson began to publish (now 
in progress); Babylonian Legends, such as the 
Eight between Marduk and Tiamat, the De.soent 
of Ishtar into Hades (2000-1500 B.c.); Bricks 
from Kilelrshergat of the early lCing,s of Assyria 
(1350-1100 E.C.), in a character much complicated' 
Annals of Tiglath-pileser I. (1120 li.c.); Annals 
of AsHur-nasir-pal, of Slialmnneser I. and II., 
Sargoii, Sennacuerib, Assnr-hani-pal, son of Esai-l 
haddon j Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar I. and 
II. ; Cylinders containing the name of Eelsha-zzar 
«S:c.; besides syllaharios, vocahnlaries, inatheniati’- 
cal and astronomical tablets, calendars, and a 
selection from the mythological tablets. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the 
appearance of the ennoiform character, we .subjoin 
the name of Barins, written in the Persian, Scyl'liie, 
and Bahylonian cliaraeters. 

rr m ET K- HE <?t R 

Persian. 

m 1 ^! < ^< 1 ! 

Sjeythio. 

&!<T ^H< 

lialiyloniaii. 

TliO cunoifonn signs were originally pictures of 
objects. It appears that they were Iirst drawn in 
ontUne njion some vegetable substance, called in 
the native dooiimontB likhvsi. Whethor tho supply 
of this material failed it is imjiossihlo to say, mit 
it is quite certain that at a very early period hr 
the history of Babylonia, clay was adopted as a 
Bulratanco for rvriting upon. ‘ On suh.stanoes like 
papiyruB and leather it i.s quite easy to draw in out- 
line a picture of any ohicot; hut it hecaine moi'e 
difficult to do this when clay was used, because the 
outliue.s of the object represented had to ho pressed 
into it. Tho necessary result of this was that tho 
sliapes of tho objects hocamo altered. Tims a circle 
( 1 ) represented the sun, hut when insorilied upon 
clay it hecamo 2; and a star (3) became 4; in 
jirocesB of time, us sorihos became Imsier, these 
aigiis wore represented by u and 0 respectively. 

o<> * * 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

The u&o of clay an a writing material completely 
modified the shape of nearly every character in the 
ciiiieiforui Hyllahary. Tho signs inscribed upon 
atones of the early emjiire are most comple.v, 
and in many of them it is difficult to see whiit 
object they are intended to represent. As time* 
went on, the, so oomiilex Bigiis hecamo Himplifiotl, 
and wedge after rvodge was discarded, until the 
character was reduoed to its simiilcst form. 
Lenormanb, Hyde Clark, and others admrtiiig 
their theory, have tried to prove that tho Baby- 
lonian and Chiuose signs arc related. In the time 
of liaarhaddon and Assur-hani-jial, it heoaiue the 
fashion to write insoriptions in the ancient complex 
character, and apecial syllahavies of sueh sigiia 
were drawn up. Fragmoiits of these are norv in 
the British Mu.soura. The ounoiforni syllabary 
oontaius about two thou.sand signs of a phonotio, 
syllabic, and icleograpliio nature, Each sign origin- 
ally vepreaeuted an object, hut no attention was 
paid to its ideographic signification when its 
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syllabic or phonetic value rvas employed in a word, 
liefore the name of a king, town, city, or private 
lerson, &c., a cuneiform .sign, being tlie ideograph 
or the word following, was placed ; after names of 
jdaces like Bubilu (Babylon), a .suffix ki, meaning 
‘earth’ or ‘laud,’ rvas placed. It is the opinion 
of some that the cuneiform characters were in- 
vented by the pnmitive Akkadian inhabitants of 
Chaldma (who spoke an agglutinative language). 
See the articles Assybia, Baeylo:h. 

For fuller information on this subject, see Bawlinson, 
The Persian Gimelform Inscription at BeMstiin (Journal 
As. Soo. 1846, &c.)j Grotefend, Die Keiluischriften aiis 
BehUtun (1854); Lassen u. We.stergaard, Uelcr die 
Keilinschrifien (1845) ; Hincks, On the First and Second 
Kinds of Persepolitan Wriiinn (Transact. Eoy. Ir. Soc. 
1846); Norris, Memoir on the Scythic Ferscon of the 
Behisiun Inscription {Journal As. Soo. 1853); Eawlin- 
son, A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylon and, Assyria (1850); and works by Benfey, 
Oppeit, Henan, Spiegel, Sahrader, Delitzsah, and others. 

Clllie'lie, a river of Portuguese South Africa, 
rises on the heights which hound the interior 
plateau of South Africa, and after a course of 600 
miles southward and westward through the pro- 
vince of Mossainedes, readies the sea 60 miles 
north of Cape Prio. It is nearly u.seless for naviga- 
tion, being shallow aud barred by sand-banks. 
Ciiiieo. See Coni, 

CuiUting'liaill, Allan, poet and industrious 
man of letters, was horn in the parish of Keir, 
Dunifrie-sshire, 7th Deceiuhar 17S4, His father 
was factor or land-steward to Miller of Dalswin- 
ton, and therefore neighbour to Burns at Ellisland ; 
and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at the great 
poet’s funeral. At eleven lie was apprenticed to 
a stone-mason, hut continued to give all his leisure 
to poring over native songs and stories. His first 
publications were his veise and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s sham-antique Itcinains ofNithscMe and 
Gcdloicay SSong (1810). These, while they did not 
of course deceive the learned, or apparently even 
CroTuek himself, procured the clever young mason 
the acquaintance of Hogg and Sir Walter Scott. 
With the latter, ‘Honest Allan’ was always a 
great favourite. He now removed to London, 
and became one of the best-known writers for the 
London Magazine, as well as secretary and man- 
ager in Cliaiitrey’s studio, a post which he held till 
CTiantrey’s death in 1841. Tdiough thus busily em- 
ployed all day, Cunningham maiutaiiied an in- 
defatigable literary activity, writing tales, novels, 
magazine articles, poems, songs, and hiogi-aphies. 
His best works were his Traditional Tates of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry (ISW) ■, The Songs 
of Scotland, Ancient and Modern (1S25); Lives of 
the Most Famous British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects ( 6 vols. 1829-33 ) ; and his edition of 
Burns, with Life (8 vols, 1834), His Life of Sir 
David Wilkie appeared posthumously. He died in 
London, 30th October 1842. Cunningham was a 
remarkably worthy and kindly man, whose ‘stal- 
wart healthy figure and ways ’ pleased even Carlyle 
—but then he was from Dumfriesshire. As a 
Scotch poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg, 
His songs, although marred by defects in taste, 
mannerism, and a superabundance of ornament, 
have the tme lyrical impulse and movement. 

Of his sons, Alexancler and Joseph rose in the 
Indian service ; the former wrote many books on 
Indian architecture and statistics, the latter, a 
good History of the Sikhs ( 1849 ) ; Peter ( see below) 
became a well-known antiquary and man of lettere ; 
Francis, also an Indian soldier, edited Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 

Cnnniiighain, Peter, son of Allan Cunning- 
ham the poet, was horn in Pimlico, April 1, 1816. 
He was educated at Clirist’s Hospital, London, 


entered the Audit Office through Peel’s influence 
in 1834, and ultimately became chief clerk. He 
retired in 1860, and died at St Albans, 18th May 
1869. His name is chiefly reniemhered by his 
Handbook of London (1849), a book stored with 
ont-of-the-n ay facts, and iiifornied with true literary 
llavmiir. He contributed largely to the literary 
joiiinals, edited hooks for both the Shakespeare 
and the Peicy Societies, as weU as Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (1857), Drummond of Haw- 
thorndeu. Goldsmith, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
and Pope. Other books are Modern London (1851) 
and the Story of Nell Gwynn { 1852). 

Ciinningliam, William, a distinguished 
Scotch theologian, was born at Hamilton in 1805, 
educated at Duns and Edinburgh, and ordained 
minister at Greenock in 1830. He was called to 
Trinity College Clnirch, Edinhuigh, in 1834, and 
soon became one of the foremost leaders, alike on 
the platform and in the pamphlet, on the ‘Non- 
intnisionist ‘ side in the great controversy that pre- 
ceded the Dismption of 1843. He was appointed 
jirofe.ssor of Tlieology in the Free Church College 
in 1843, of Church History in 1845, and its principal 
on Chalmers’s death in 1847. His D.D. degree was 
given him by Princeton in 1842. He wa-s modera- 
tor of the Free Assembly in 1859, when he receii’ed 
a testimonial amounting to over £7000. He died 
at Edinburgh, 14th December 1861. His literary 
executors published from his MSS, Historic 
Theology: a Review of the Principal Doctrinal Dis- 
cussions in the Christian CJmrch [Id&h], Beformers 
and Theology of the Reformation (1802), and Dis- 
cussions on Church Principles ( 1863). See his Life, 
by Eniny and Mackenzie ( 1871 ), 

Cnuningliaiuia, a genus of the Taxodium 
family of Conifei'io (q.v.), of which tlie only species 
(O. sinensis) is a lofty evergreen tree of southern 
Chinn and Coohin China, with sessile leathei-y 
leaves, somewhat resembling those of an Araucaria. 
It is too tender for the climate of Britain, save in 
peculiarly favourable localitie.s. 

Cup is a name for a refreshing beverage, made 
usually of wine, soda-water, ice, and flavouring 
ingredients. Tims claret cup may be made of one 
quart of claiet, one bottle of soda-water, ball a 
pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a liqueur 
glass of Maraschino, and a sprig of green borage. 
Champagne cup may be made of one quart of eliam- 
agne, two bottle.s of soda-water, one glass of 
randy, one pound of pounded sugar, with borage 
or cucumber rind. Cider cup is similarly com- 
pounded. 

Clip, Divination by, a mode of foretelling 
events, practised by the ancient Egyptians, and 
still surviving, though with hut little credit, in 
some of the rural di-stiicts of England and Scot- 
land. One of the eastern methods consisted in 
throwing in small pieces of gold or silver leaf into 
a cup of water, in which also were placed precious 
stones, with certain characters engraved upon 
them. The infernal powers were then invoked, 
and returned answer, either in an intelligible voice, 
or by signs on the surface of the water, or by a re- 
presentation in the cup of the person inquired 
about. By the modem method, a person’s for- 
tune is foretold by the disposition of the sediment 
in her teacup after pouring out the last of the 
liquid. 

Cupar, or CupaR-Fife, the county toivn of 
Fife, on the Eden, 10 miles W. by S. of St Andrews, 
30 NNE. of Edinburgh, and 13 S. of Dundee. In 
the 12th century a castle of the Maoduffs, Earls of 
Fife, crowned the ‘School Hill,’ whose nortliem 
slope was afterwards the show-place of myste^- 
plays and moralities such as the Thrie Estaitis 
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(1535) of Sir Dfivid Lyndsay (q.v.). Cupar has a 
handsome new Free C'lmrch (1877), the Duncan 
Institute. (1S70), and a public park (1871-72). 
Brewing, tanning, &c. are carried on ; and there is 
a large corn-market. Lord Campbell was a native. 
The place has been a royal burgh since at least 
1363, and it unites with St Andrews and live other 
towns in retuiiiing one member to parliauient. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 5605 ; ( 1881 ) 5010. See also CouPAE- 
Angus. 

Cnpellatioii. See Assaying. 

Clipid (Lat. mpido, ‘desire’), also Amoe, the 
Latin name for the Greek Ero.s, the god of love. 
El os is not mentioned in Homer, but ocenns first in 
Hesiod, whose conception of him is that of a cosmo- 
gnnio force uniting, as it were, in harmony and 
love, the conflicting elements of jirimal ehao.s. 
Thus Plato, in his i>j/mjiosiw)i, sjieaks of him as 
tlic oldest of the gods. Quite difierent, however, 
fiom this venerable and somewbat impersonal 
deity is tbe Eros of tbo opigiammatic and erotic 
poets, tbe Cupid of Horaeo and Ovid. Tlie gene- 
alogy of tins meddlesome divinity is rather con- 
fused. He is variously represented as the aon of 
Aphrodite (Veima) by Area (Mars), Zeus (Jupi- 
ter), or Hormos (Mercury). He appears as a 
wanton boy, playful and mi.acbiei’ou.s, with bow, 
arrow's, sometimes a torcli, quiver, and wings. The 
eyes are often covered, so tliiit be shoots blindly. 
His darts could jiierce the flab at the bottom of the 
.sea, the birds in the air, and ei’on tlio gods in 
OlympuH. The immonHity of apace was bis home, 
but like Ida mother, bo specially loved tbo flowery 
thickets of Cypnis. Later poets make a number of 
Erotes (Amores and Cupidines), with the same 
attributes aa the prototj'pe. We And also <an 
Anteroa (‘relurn love’), whose function it is to 
imnwh those who do not return the love of others. 
Thespiii' in Buiotia was the oliicf scat of the wor- 
•ship of Eros ; here ivas hedd the Erotidia, a quin- 
quennial festival. Eros or Cupid was a frequent 
subject for (iieuk and Homan works of art. The 
moat celebrated statue was that hy Praxiteles at 
Thespiro. 

The hoantiful fahle of Cupid and Psyche, as 
given hy Apuleius, is a literary \'ersion of one of 
the hoat-kiunvn stories in the world. Of course 
it is merely an ordinary hou.sehohl tale, with 
nothing but the names to connect it with tlic 
recognised Greek mythology. Hero Cupid is 
merely the invisible bridegroom of scores of stories 
tbe world over, with the added name and attri- 
butes of the winged son of Aphi-odite. See a study 
of tbe myth by Andrew Lang, in tbe introduction 
to bis ro])rint (1887) of Acllington’s translation 
( 1566 ) of tbe story as told by Apuleius. 


€up-inai*ldlig.S on rocks and Cui’-maeked 
Stones belong to a peculiar class of arebaic aculp- 
turiiigs which have recently attracted mneh atten- 
tion among arclueologists. Cup-markings on rocks 
are chiefly of two varieties — circular cavities or 
‘pups’ pure and simple, and cup.s surrounded hy 
circles. The circles round the cups are shallow 
indentations, varying in nnmher up to live or six. 
Both cups and circles often show tho marks of a 


Clips vary in size from ahout one inch to three 
inches or more in diametor. Sometimes they are 
confluent at the edges, but more usually .separate, 
ami ocoasionally two or more are connected by a 
shallow groove or duct. They usually occur in 
groups, sometimcB to tbe number of several hun- 
dreds. _ In suoli groups the majority are plain cups, 
intermingled with occasional cups and circles. The 
circles placed concentrically round the cups are occa- 


sionally incomplete at one side, and a radial groove 
or duct piasses from the central eup out through the 
circles. The circles are only approximately circular 
sometimes oval, and occasionally even roughly 
quadrangular. These groups of cups, mingled with 
cups and circles, and occasionally with imperfect 
sjiirals and other rude and irregular scnlpturings 
are found on the stones of sepulchral structures of 
the stone and bronze ages, on rock-surfaces and 
earth-fast hoiilders, and on loose stones of sniall size 
in tho iieiglihourhood of sites of early hahitations 
or strongholds over nearly all Eui'ope. They are 
still subjects of superstitions regard in Scanilinavia 
and while they are found in connection with the 
megalithic monuments of Europe and India, Mr 
Hivett Carnac has traced a resomhlanco to them in 
the conventional symbols of Siva in the modern 
temple.s. On the other hand Dr Vookenstedt found 
recent cup-markings (hut without the characteristic 
circles) on the -walls of eluirches in Prussia. Dr 
Hail has described a considerable number of e.x- 
amplcs from various parts of America, but few with 
circles. Many of tbe smaller cupped stones he 
attributes to tho Iiidiau custom of cracking hickory 
nuts, by laying them in such Cavities ami striking 
tbem with another stone. Tbe larger-sized cups 
and ba,sin-sliaped cavities in earth-fast boulders and 
rocks he classes as mortars. But tbe more elaborate 
scnlpturings on i-oek-surfaces present the central 
cup, the Riirroumling cii’clo.s and the radial groove 
of tbo European and Indian examples, and the 
inferenoc is that they belong to the religious or 
ceremonial symbolism of primeval man. Tlie most 
remarkable examples of rock-surfaces sculptmecl 
with (Mips and eiroles in Scotland are those at 
Acbnabroac in Argyllshiro, de-seribed by Professor 
Kir J. Y. Simpson, and at Iligb Banks in Kirkcud- 
briglitshiro, discovered in 1887 and 188,8, and de- 
scribed by Mr Gc'orge Hamilton in tbe Proceedings 
of the Sokety of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

See Archaic Sculpturin;is of Cups and OiVde.i, cDo,, by 
Sir J. Y. , Simpson ( IJilinburgb, 1867) j Incised Markhtr/s 
on Stone, Ac., from dra-winns niaclo for tbo Dulio of 
N'orthumborliincl (Lund. 1866); Skandinarim’s ffaUriai- 
nini/ar at A. E. Holuiborg (Stocldiolm, 1818) ; and Obser- 
rations on Oiip-shapcd and other Lapidarinn Sculptures 
in the Old World and uiArtici'iM, by Cliarleallau (Waah- 
iugtoii, 1881). 

Cn'pola (Ital., from tho root of c.np), a spherical 
vault, or concave ceiling, on tbo top of a building ; 
tho internal part of a Dome (q.v.). Tbe_ term ia 
also somctiiiiQH used for a dome wbioli is ogival 
(not hemisphei-ical or semi-elliptioal) in outline, 
or for a small dome. Cupola-s are often wholly or 
partially of glass. Thero are eiipola-funiaees ; see 
Iron. 

Clipping is one of the simplest and most popu- 
lar metiiod.s of producing local depletion, by the 
apjilication of partially exhausted cuppina-glasses 
to tbo surtaec of the skin. By this means Llio blood 
is diverted from deeper stniotiires to tho surface of 
an all'eclod part, wnenee it may be removed by 
scarifying the skin (wot cupping), or where it 
may bo lulowod to remain exuded in the suboutaiio- 
ouB Lissiios like a Bruise (q.v.), until it be removed 
by ateorplion (dry cupping). 

Clipping Jias boon a part of surgical practice from 
the earliest time.s, and instruments for porforiuing 
it have boon found in use among tho least civilised 
nations. Of old, tbe eupa yvere either .small horns, 
open at both ends, from whieli tbe air was with- 
dra-\vn by suotion at tbo narrow extremity, or 
glasses of various .shapes, with a small hole in the 
bottom of each. This hole was plugged with wax, 
the air exhausted hy iioat, and when the operator 
wished to remove them, he withdrew tho ping, and 
allowed the air to enter. Tho modern cupping- 
glass is a boaker containing 3 to 6 fluid ounces, 
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with a huely-gi'ounil l im, which adheres closely to 
tlie surface of the skin. 

The |irincipal improvements have been in the 
methods of incising the skin. This used to be effected 
with a common lancet or nan-ow knife, with a .short 
blade and convex edge, set in a long elastic handle, 
which the operator .struck rapidly with his linger-, 
so as to drive the blade 20 or 30 times into the akin. 
This was so tedious an operation, that a number of 
similar blades came to he used at once. These are 
contained in a box, which has slits pierced in it 
corrosponcliiig to the number of Irlades ; tbe latter 
can be caused to emerge by setting free a spring, 
which causes them to revolve suddenlj', and in 
doing so they protrude at the slits more or less, 
according to tire regulation of the instniment 
by the operator. This appai-atus is known a.s a 
‘ .scarificator. ’ A scarificator, glasses, a torch, 
some spirits of wine, and a liglited canille are 
placed ready at hand ; the piart is sponged witli 
liot water, so as to cause an iuoi eased tlow of Idootl 
into it ; then dried with a warm towel ; the torch, 
ireviously .saturated with tlie spirits of wine and 
ighted, is held for an instant in one of tlie glasses. 
]!y this moans the air in the glass is quickly ex- 
])anded, ami wlieii the glass is then rapidly applied 
to the smooth damp surface of the skin, the rapid 
rarefaction of its contained air causes it to adhere 
tightly, and gives ri.se to determination of blood to 
the part to which it is applied. 'VVlien the skin 
under tJie gla-ss has become red and swollen, the 
cupper removes it, applies the scarificator, and as 
lupidly as possible again e.xhausts tlie air from the 
glass, which he re-applies. The blood will now 
flow into it ; and when enough has been taken, 
the glass is removed, and some lint applied to the 
wounds. The number of glasses applied depends on 
the quantity of lilood it is thought desirable to 
abstract ; each one will probably withdraw from 3 to 
5 ounces. This apparently simple proceeding re- 
jluires considerable skill. Tlie difficulties consist 
in regulating the depth of the cuts ; for should they 
be eitlier too dee[i or too shallow, the blood will 
not flow; in the one ease, because tlie deeper 
vessels of tlie true skin are not opened ; hi the 
other, because tlie skin lieing completely cut 
through, the fat which lies beneath it is diawn up 
into the wounds, which it plug.s, and stops the flow 
of blood. If, on the other baud, the glasses be 
completely e.xhausted of air, their rims press so 
firmly on tlie surface as to prevent the flow of 
blood to the part from surrounding area.s of the 
skin, and a.s a result, vei-y little blood flows from 
the wounds. 

Tliere are many modifications of the ordinarj’ 
cupping apparatus, hut all act on the same iirinciple ; 
and it need scarcely be added that extempore ciijis 
may be found in tumblers, finger-glasses, or any 
air-tight vessel with a smooth rim. 

Zl/'j/ Cupping is simply applying the cups as de- 
scribed, hut not woumlmg the skin. A hard mass 
of extravasated blood is found occupying the skin 
at the site of this operation. The mass, at first 
cherry-red, becomes in a few days a dead black 
colour, then greenish, and finally yellow, following 
the usual course observed in the healing of a 
bruise. ■ 

Cupxilc [Cupula), in Botany, a shortened axis 
with a number of more or less coheiing bracts, 
numerous and crowded in the acorn, or three in 
the beech-nut, -which more or less completely in- 
close the ripening fruit. The Irask of the hazel- 
nut may bo regained as an incipient cupule. 

Cnpuli'ferce ( i. e. ‘ cupule-bearing ’ ), an old order 
of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, more natnrnlly 
separated into ( 1 ) Betulacem or Cory]aoea3, the bii-oh 
and hazel family, including ( a ] the birch and alder, 


( h ) the liornl leain and hazel ; and { 2 ) the F agaceai or 
Cupuliferte proper, including [a] the heeiffies, (b) 
the chestnuts and oalcs. See the articles on these 
separate trees. 

Ciir, a name sometimeo ajiplied indiscriminately 
to .small dogs of any kind not liiglily valued, and 
in this way often particularly appropriated to dogs 
of mongi'ei breed, but also used by naturalists as 
the common designation of many races, of which 
the Teniers (q.v.) maybe considered as the type. 
See Dog. 

Cura, ClUD.lD EE, capital of fluzman Blanco 
state, in Venezuela, lies 60 miles SVk of Car.lca.s, 
to the south of Lake Valencia. Pop. (1881) 11,644. 
—Area of the state, 33,770 sq. in.; pop. (ISSC) 
515,418. 

Cura(;a'o (abo spelt Cumqoa and Curassou) 
is the most impoitant of the Dutch "West India 
Islands. It lies about 40 miles fiom the coast of 
Venezuela, is 30 miles long by 8 broad, and lias a 
popmlation (1886) of 25,203. The capital of Cuia- 
cao is ‘SVilleinstad, a very handsome town situated 
on the bay of St Anna, with 10,000 inhabitants. 
The soil of Curacao and its dependent islands is 
less productive than that of other tiopical lands. 
The chief puoduce is salt, hut careful cultivation 
produces sugar, tobacco, maize, figs, cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, 10111011.1, and oranges. The Curasao orange, 
Oifrus Aurnniimn enrassuviensis, is a peculiar 
variety. Villemstad is the headquarters of the 
colonial government, iriiioh has authority not 
merely over the neighbouring Windward Islands, 
Aruba, and Bonaire, but also St Eustaolie, Baba, 
and tlie Dutch part of St Martin. Altogether the 
Dutch West Indies have a population (1886) of 
43,121. Tlie trade is mainly with the United 
States. Curacao was discovered by Spiain in 
1327, taken by tlie Dutch in 1634, conquered 
by the English in 1807, and restored to Holland 
in 1815. 

ClU’a^loa is a well-known and esteemed liqueur, 
usually made in Holland with the dried peel of the 
Curacao orange, the peel being macerated with 
water, and then distilled with spirit and water. 
The result is sweetened with sugar, and a little 
Jamaica rum is often added. A palatable imitation 
can be made from tlie fresh pieel of bitter oranges 
and whisky. 

Cnrai’i, Ueaei, Wooeali, or Wooeara, is a 
celebrated poison used by some tribes of South 
American Indians for poisoning their arrows. 
It is by means of tliis poison that the small 
arrows shot from the Blowpipe (q.i-.) become 
so deadly. It is biouglit to Europe as a black, 
brittle extract, resinous in appearance, and en- 
crusting tbe .sides of little gourds containing it. 
The source of this deadly poison was for long 
unknown, owing to the natu'es jealously guard- 
ing the secret. The process of manufacture bos 
now, however, been witnessed and described by 
several travellers, and iu each case some species 
or other of Stryclmos has been recognised as 
the source of the poison. There seem to he 
four distinct varieties of curaxi, each character- 
istic of a different tract of country, and prohahly 
varying in their physiological action ; hut for ou'r 
pnr'pose we may confine ourselves to that kind 
which is used in physiological exjjeriments. Curari 
is one of those poisons which have little action 
when taken into the stomach, owing to the diffi- 
culty with which they are absorbed, hut when 
introduced into a wound it acts ivith great prompt- 
ness, The symptoms caused are loss of muscular 
power, feeble respiration, and death by suffocation. 
By means of artificial respiration it is possible to 
sustain life for a lengthened period, although the 
animal is apparently insensible to pain. In this 
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way it is employed in vivisection experiments as 
an ancestlietio. 

At lirst it was supposed that ourari contained 
strychnine, but as its action M’as so entii ely different, 
this view was soon abandoned. Pi'olonged research 
lias separated a special alkaloid, Curarim, which 
possesses the leading properties of the poison itself. 
Uiimrina differs from all other ciystallisable alka- 
loids, save one, in containing no oxygen. It forms 
salts, and is said to be twenty times as strong as 
curari. In medicine ciirari is very little used. It 
lias been proposed to employ it in lockjaw, hydro- 
pliobia, anti as an antidote in poisoning by 
stiycbnia j but although it quiets tlic .spasm, it 
has no direct curative effect, and it may cause an 
equally fatal paralysis. 

Besides curari proper, there are two other airow- 
poisoiis called dorroval and Vao. These, wliicli 
are brought from New Granada, liave an eiitiiely 
dillbrent action on the body, ns they primarily stop 
the beating of the heart, whereas with curari the 
heart continues to beat after breathing has ceased. 

Clirassow, or Hocco ( Cntx), a genus of largo 
game-birds inhabiting the forests of Central and 
South America. Their most distinctive features 
concern the head. This is adorned with a crest 
of feathers, curled forward.s, and capable of being 
raised and depressed ; while the often brightly 
eolouied oeie i.s enlarged into a prominence at tbo 
root of the high beak. Eight Hjieeiea are found 
from Mexico to Paraguay, prodonuiiautly ai boreal, 
living mostly on fruits, but in general habit like 
poultry, Tliey are very unsuspicious of daiigei-, 
especially careless at the love-making season, and 
are very readily tamed. The beat-known species 
is 0, afocfor— the Koyal Pheasant of the Mexicans. 
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It is a very .somhre bird, about the size of a turkey. 
It is occasionally domesticated, and a stock im- 
ported into Holland at the end of last century 
seemed to become acclimatised, It wa.s, liowevor, 
lost amidst the troubles subsequent to the French 
Kevolutioii. Though their lovo-niaking is keen, 
the birds are not very productive, and it is prob- 
able that the natives have discovered that this 
apparently very proll table bird will not breed 
readily under domestication. (Jlosely allied, and 
of similar distribution and habit, are the fierce 
Giians and Penelopes ( Penolopimo ), and the rare 
kfomitaiu Curnasow {Oreophasis derbictmis). Tbo 
Turkeys (q.v.) are also near i'elativo.s. 

Curate, literally one who has the cure (Lat. 
emu, ‘care’) of .souls, in which sense it i,s used in 
the Church of England Prayer-hook, ‘ all bishops 
and curates ; ’ as the cognate word cure is used m 
Erenoh to denote the inoumhent of a parish. It is, 


however, generally used now to denote the unbene 
ficed parochial clergy in the Chuich of England 
more e.xactly styled ‘ assistant curates.’ Formeilv’ 
such curates were usually the deputies of non-resi- 
dent incumbents, but now they are mo.atly helpers 
of resident pastors, A ouiate, in this sense, is a 
minister employed by the incumbent of a ciiureh 
(rector or vicar), either as assistant to him in the 
same cburoli, or else in a chapel of ease within the 
parish bolongin" to the motber-cburcli. He must 
be licensed and admitted by the bishop of the 
diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal jmia- 
diction, wlio also usually appoints Ids salary. Any 
curate tliat has no fixed estate in bis ciuacy, not 
being instituted and inducted, is liable to removal 
on SIX months’ notice from the incumbent, and to 
summary withdrawal of bis license by the bishop. 
In the latter case, an apiieal to the archbishop of 
the piovince is open. But there are porjKtiial 
curates as well as tempoiaiy, who aie appointed 
where tithes are impi-oprialc and no viearan-e 
was ever endowed ; those are incumbents, and not 
removable, and the iniprojjriators are obliged to 
maintain them. Their title in new district paiishes 
lia.s been cliangcd to that of vicar. 

Curator to a lUiiior. Bee Guaudian, 

Curl). See BiudIjE.— T im disease in homes 
so called consists of strain of tho straight ligament 
which rums down the back of tbo lioek; is most 
comiuon in auinuil.s with straight small hocks and 
that conformation known as sivMc hams; whilst 
like other strains it occurs from sudden and 
violent exertion, often proceeding in the lighter 
breeds from leajiing or gallojiing in heavy ground, 
and ill tho heavier, from the oH’ort of keeping 
back a load whilst going down a stoop incline. 
Swelling appoar.s on tho outer and back pait 
of the joint, about 5 or 0 inches below tlio 
point of the hook, generally causing lameness, 
which is most apparent in trotting, aiid, in slight 
eases, usually ilecruase.s after tho animal has been 
out for ten minutes. Fomentations must fust 
he used to allay the irritation and inllammatioii, 
and a higli-lieelcd shoe put in ; when heat and 
teiulernesH iUsa]ipoav, cold applications will he 
advisable ; after which tho ciuavgomoiit still con- 
tinuing, a blister may he necossiiiy; whilst, from 
tlie first, all work must he forhiddoi'i. 

Curca-s. Sec ITiv.sic Nut. 

Curcu'lio, Bee Weevil. 

Cnr'cuiiia (Arab, kurkmn), an Indian genus 
of iScitaiiiinom, the ginger and cardamom order. 
O. longa is widely cultivated in , Southern Asia, 
its rhizomes [ruiUx rwcimiw hngm of pharmacisls ) 
being the source of Turmeric (q.v.). 'Y'oung plants 
also yield a kind of arrowroot, hut this is cs]ie- 
cially prepared from 6'. Icucorhixa, with colourle.ss 
rliizoTues. C. mloaria yields a tonic medicine ( radix 
zedoarim officinalis or zedoary of pharmacists), and 
is also msod as food. 0. umada is tho mango ginger 
of Bengal. 

C!nr(S, tho name applied in Franco to a priest 
with a cure of souLs, proi)erly tho priest of a regular 
parochial as opposed to a succnrsal church, hut 
commonly applied to any jjastor with spiritual 
function, s. 

Cures, an ancient town of the Sabines, 26 miles 
NE. of Rome, whence the Romans, after the people 
of Cures united with them, came to ho called 
Quiriics. See Rome. 

Cnretou, William, Syriac scholar, horn at 
Wosthuiy, Slirojj.shire, in 1808, studied at Oxford, 
and was ordained in 1831. In 1837 lie entered tlie 
British Museum as assistant-keeper of manuscripts, 
and. here his labours brought to light a Syriac 
vension of the Epistle of Ignatius (q.v.), remains 
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of a Syriao reoens-ion of the Gospels, and other 
MSS. of more or less value, which involved their 
editor in long controversies. In 1.S49 Cureton was 
appointed canon of lYestmin.ster and rectoi of St 
ifnrgaret’,s. Among other honom-.s, he received 
the degree of LL.I). from Oxford and of D.D. 
from Halle, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a foreign associate of the Institute' of France. 
He died l7th June 1864, 

f'lir'few (Fr. aouvre-fcu, ‘cover fire’). To 
lYilliam the Conqueror is ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the curfew-hell into England, the object 
of which was to w.arn the pemle to cover njj 
their fires, and rethe to rest. 'Die time for ring- 
ing the.se hells was .sunset in summer, and about 
eight o’clock in winter ; and certain penalties 
were imposed upon those who did not attend to 
the signal. The practice of nnging the ciirfew- 
bell, Iiowever, appears to have prevailed through- 
out Biirnpe long before the era of the Norman 
Conquest, its object being the prevention of fires, 
wliicJi, owing to liouse.s being ciiielly composed 
of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
The custom of ringing the curfew-bell at eiglit or 
nine o’clock is still continued in many parts of 
England, ihougli its oiiginal .significance is of 
course lost, and a list of tlie various places where 
the custom has heeu kept up will he found in Notes 
and Queries for 1883 and eailier years. Tlie name 
lias passed into literature as a current synonym for 
nightfall — it occurs in tlia opening line of Gray’s 
Elegy. The curfew survives in some parts of New 
England. >See Bell. 

Curia. _ See Rome, also Aul.\. Regis.— The 
Papal Curia, or Curia Rnmana, the functionaries 
forming the court of the pope, including the congre- 
gations of cardinals, the secretaiiat of state, the 
functionaries through whom the holy see has 
relations with foreign powers. See Pork 
Curia Muria. See Ko-eia Mueia, 

Curled, a town of Chili, capital of a province 
of the same name, lies near the Rio Lontu6, 140 
miles SSE. of Valparaiso. Pop. 10,110. 

Curlew [Numcnius], a genus of birds of the 
order Grallatoves, and of the same family (Scolo- 
paculaj) with the snipe, sandpiper, avocet, .stilt, 
&c. The hill is much longei than the head, 
slender, curved, and compressed ; the face and 
head are feathered ; the legs are slender, and part 
of the tibia is naked as well as the shank ; the tail 
is short, cund the folded,wings extend about as fai- 
ns the tail. Tlie plumage i.s lark-like. The genus 
is cosmopolitan in its distribution. The Common 
Curlew (iV. arquatus), the lYhaujj of the Scotch, 
frequents the .seashores in winter, and elevated 
moors in summer. Its pieculiarly weiid and 
plaintive cry is familiar to every visitor of the 


uplantls. It feeds on worms, molluscs, and in- 
sects, and its long liill enables it to seek its food in 
maishy or boggy groniul. A slight nest of leaves 
or other dry materials is built in some tuft of 
lushes or among long gias.s or heath, and n.sualiy 
contains four egg'. The curlew is good eating. — 



Common Cui-lew (Numeniiis arquatus). 


The IVliimbrel (iV. p/iceopiis) is a smaller species, 
much resembling the common curlew. Like the 
latter it is vei-j' widely distributed in the Old 
World, and fiequently occurs on the shorc.s of 
Britain, tlmngh apparently- breeding only- in the 
most noithcrly moors. No'ith America has several 
species of curlew, some of which extend their 
summer migrations to very northerly regions. 

Curling, a sport on the ice common in Scot- 
land, where it i.s played by all classes of people in 
winter. Frozen-ovei lakes and rivers ansiver for 
the purpose, but under the auspices of curling 
clubs, artificial shallow pond.s are maintained for 
the sake of tins popular national sport ; and the 
bonspielsy or set matches, ar-e contested with great 
spirit. Tire sport is regulated by a body of rules 
issued by a central asso- 
ciatrorr called the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
which has grand matches 
in whicli hundreds ai.e 
engaged once, if jiossible, 
every winter, and which 
awards medals to pro- 
vinces and parishes for 
competition. The re- 
markable and pleasirrg 
peculiarity of curling is, 
that it produces for the 
time a thorough mingling of ranks— peers, peasants, 
clergymen, farmers, country gentlemen, and trades- 
men,' all meeting familiarly and hilariously for the 



Curling-stone. 



occasion. Latterly, curling has migrated to Eng- 
land, Canada, and other countries where Scotch- 
men can find ice of sufficient strength and 
keenness, and in Southport Glaciarium _( 1878-89) 
the game was pilayed in srrtiirner on artificial ice. 
Cm-lriig is played with flattish round stones, about 
9 inches in diameter, prepared by curling-stone 


manufacturers, each stone weighing from 30 to 50 
Ih. Each of the playei-s has a pair. The stones 
are provided with liaudles, to enable the player to 
hurl them on the ice with the proper degree of 
force. As at bowls, the stones are hurled to an 
assigned point or mark. The game is as follows; 
Sides are made up, usually consisting of four 
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against four, with a divector stj'leil ski/) for oacli ; 
ailei- which a certain length of ice is chosen on 
which to play. Tliis w called tlie _ Certain 
marks are then made at each end of the rink, con- 
sisting of several concentric rings, called brou//hs, 
and a centre, called the fee. The gaino is decidral 
liy time, or hy one party lirst attaining a certain 
nnmhcr of shots, .such as 21 0 ]‘ 31 j and the keenness 
displayed by rival sides in competing for victory 
is perhaps without a parallel in any other pastime 
whatever. One on caeli side plays alternately. 
The chief oliject of tire player is to linrl his stone 
along the ice towards the tee, witli proper strength 
aiui precision ; and on the skill displayed hy the 
players in jjiacing their own stones in favourable 
positions or in driving rival stones out of favour- 
aiile positions, depends nearly all the interest of 
the game. At a certain distance from each of 
tliB tees, a line— the hoff-score — is drawn across 
tlie ice ; and any stone ' not driven beyond this 
mark counts nothing, and is laid aside, tn country 
places, a dinner composed of ‘ beef and greens,’ 
the well-known curler’s fare, generally concludes 
the day’s diver.sion, which, taking nlaeo when out- 
door labour is .suspended, is felt to ho no encroach- 
ment on rural occupations. 

For laws of curling, and general reniarks on the game, 
see The Olmnnel-sin'irc (four scries, 1833-84), the last 
series of which eoniaina an ample bibliography ; Descrip- 
the and Ilisloriral Skrtrh of Gnrlins ( 1838 ), reprinted as 
The Kiinmrmck Treatise (1883) ; Oiirlhir/, Ye Oforious 
TnsUme (1882), a reprint of the Accoml of the Game of 
Curlhm (1811); Curling, hy Dr James Taylor (1384). 
There are, baaidea, tba Annuals of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club, 1839-88. This olub in its jubiloo year 
(1888) undertook the preparation of a voluiuo— tUo Ilov. 
J. Kerr’a Hislorg of Curling ( 1890 ). 

dull, ICMtuND (1676-1747), a notorious Lou- 
don bookseller of the first half of tlie IStli century. 
Hia ooimeotion with Court Poems (1716) led to his 
first quarrel with Pope, who afterwards m.ado the 
hookaellev figure iu the Duveiaei. Ho earned an 
unonviahla reputation for the publication of iii- 
decont literature, which afterwards received the 
hnirid of Curlioisin. Ho was tivice { 1716 and 1721 ) 
at the bar of_ tli 0 _ House of Lords for publishing 
mattor regarding its members ; wa.s tried and con- 
victed for ]ml)Hsliing obscono books (1725), lined 
(1728) for tlie issue of Nun in Her Smock and Da 
Vsu Flagroriim, and spent an hour in the pillory 
for Iiis Memoirs of John Kcr of Kcrslaml. His 
announoauient of Mr Pojie’s Literary Corresjiontl- 
Slice (1735) led to tho .seizure of the stock, and 
furnished Pope (who has been proved to have insti- 
gated its publication) with a suirioient excuse for 
the issue of an authentic edition (1737-41). Curll 
did not deal solely in garbage, as is shown in 
a list of his containing 1(37 standard works, includ- 
ing Swift’s MeclUaiion on a Broomstick (1710), Dr 
South’s works, &o. ITis Uarliad (1720) is shded a 
' hypei'critic upon the Dimoiad Variorum.’ It was 
of Cm-lTs biographies tliat Avhuthnot wittily said 
they had added a new terror to deatli. 

CtiTracli. See Coeacu.. 

ClUTJlgll, a large undulating down in the centre 
of County Kildare in Ireland, 2 miles B, of 
Kildare town. It is tho property of the crown, and 
in it is a largo camp of exorcise, estahlisliod in 1855, 
with aooommodation for 12,000 troops (see Camp). 
The Curragh of Kildare is even better known as a 
famous racecourse. 


fluiTan, John Philpot, Irish orator, was horn 
at Newmarket in County Cork, son of tho seneselial 
of the Manor Court (ihere, July 1750. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, lie was os idle and reckless 
& he had been at school, hut spite of his dissipations 
he contrived to learn .something of law, and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life in Dublin 


and London sliaped him into an orator. After two 
year.*! at the Middle Temple, London, he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1775. Hero his conviviality, Jiig 
wit, and his vehement eloquence, soon made Ifim a 
prominent figure, and led to lii.s being employed in 
many of tlie gre-atest causes of tlie time. In 1782 he 
became King’s Counsel, and next year was returned 
to the Irish parli.ament for Kilbeggan. He became 
a strong supporter of Grattan, but his eloquence 
proved less cfi'cctive on the lloor of the House than 
before an Irish jury. Ills sarcastic retorts led liini 
into several duels, of whioh, in tlie course of liis 
career, he fnuglit no Ic.sa than live, all fortunately 
without serious harm. Altliongli a staunch Pro- 
testant like so many great Irisli patriots, Curran 
had a wariii sympatliy U'itli his .snli'ering Catholic 
countrymen, and was, eloquent and constant in ids 
imav.ailing appeals to tlie government to change 
a policy n'hich was driving the Irish into vehel- 
lion. With lii.s defence of Archibald Ilaniilton 
Itnwan in August 1702 connncneod the long series 
of dofences in state-trials which have shed such a 
lustre oil ilia name. Tlie iuBuiTection at length 
broke out in 1798, hut was speedily suppressed, 
whereupon the proscoution.s of its leaders at once 
began. Cnrran ihing himself into their defence 
with a heroic energy tlial. rose aliovo the brow- 
lieatings of tlie beiieli and in.sured him an im- 
mortality of alFection in tlie liearts of his fcllow- 
couutrynien. The last of his defences was that of 
Napper Tandy in May 1800. I'lien came the 
Union, which Cnrran liail always npjiosod ns ‘the 
amiiliilation of Irohuid,’ Ilis own liealth was now 
sliattoTcd,, and .soon domostio tronhlos followed to 
darken ills later years. Ilis wife eloped with a 
elorgym.an, and his youngest dauglitor, yarah, pined 
away and dioil in Sicily, a few months after tlie hap- 
]c.s,s fate of horlniglib young lover, Robert Emmett 
(1,803). Her story is iminortalised in Moore’s 
well-known lines, ‘ She is far from the laud where 
her young liaro sleeps.’ After tlie death of Pitt 
(1806) and tlie aecession to power of tlie Whigs, 
Currnii was appointed Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, an ollice which ho hold till hi.s retirement in 
1814. Ho died in London, 14bh Ootohev 1817. Ilia 
rciimin.s were re-interred in Glasnevin Cemotory, 
Diihliu, in 1834. Curran’s little figiii'O, ugly face, 
bright black oye.s, and intonso vivacity, ftrmccl a 
Bullieiently unique personality ; but Iris brilliant 
wit, his quickno.sH in repartee, bis mental acntonBB.s, 
and the astonisliiiig feucity of his ready language 
were altogether unparalleled, and made him easily 
the master of his company. lie well deserved 
O’Connell’s cpitaiih -. ‘ 'nioro never was so honest 
an Irishman.’ Boo Lives hy hia son, W. H. 
Curran (1819), A. Btonhens (1817), and O’Regaii 
(1817); also Oil. Phillips, Curran and his Con- 
tevwoixiries (1850). His Speeches wore edited, 
with a Life, hy Tlimnas Davis, in 1855. 

Onrraut; a name oi'igiiially liolongiug to a small 
kind of grape (see Cuiiiiant.s ), and transferred, in 
conaeqncnoo of tho similar size of tho fruit, to many 
spGcio.s of Ribea (order Saxifragaceaj, anh-order 
(jrossulariaceie). The sjiecics known a.s eurrunts 
are destitnto of spines, and have tlio ilowera in 
racciuoa : the spiny species are known hy tho name 
Goosehorry (q.v.). Among tho fruit-shrubs most 
generally cultivated in our gardens is the Rod Cur- 
rant (It. ruhrnm), Orosseille of tho P'reuch, a native 
of woods and thicketH in the south of Europe, 
found also in some parts of Asia and of North 
America, perhaiis rather a naturalised tlian a truly 
native plant in Britain. It has long lieeu cultivated, 
although it does not appear that it had a place in 
the gardens of tho ancient Greeks or Romans. Tho 
berries, beside,? being used for dessert, and to a 
much greater extent for pies, and for making 
jelly (eaten with mutton and hare), are used 
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also for making an agreeable and refvesliing 
beverage, called in France de Gyosseilks 

(made of the juice of the fruit, water and sugar, 
strained and iced), and a rr’ell-known fermented 
liquor called Currant Wino (q.v,). — The White 
Currant is a mere variety of the red, the result of 
cultivation, with fruit less acid, and more fit for 
dessert, generally also 
rather larger. There 
are many sub-varie- 
ties, and many inter- 
mediate shades of col- 
our. Both the red and 
the white currants are 
either trained as stan- 
dard bushes, or against 
walls, the latter treat- 
ment producing larger 
and finer fruit, and 
hoth are sometimes 
ti allied on a north 
wall, to retard their 
ripening till after the 
ordinaryseasoii. They 
glow readily, like the 
.shrubs of this genus 
in general, from cut- 
tings. Unlike the 
black cuvrant, the red 
and the white gi-ow in 
clustered bunches. — 
The Black Currant (A’. 
nigrum]. Cassis of tlio 
French, grows in moist 
woods, and on the 
hanks of streams in 
Europe and the north 
of Asia. The fmit is 
much larger than the 
red currant, and culti- 
vation has lately pro- 
duced varieties _ re- 
markable for size. 
There is a variety 
found in Russia with yellow berries. The jelly 
and preserve made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also blac/c currant vinegar, made in 
the same manner as raspberry vinegar. In Russia, 
the berries are gathered in large quantities in the 
woods, and diied in oven.s, to be u.sedin pies. They 
are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorific. 
A liqueur, called Ligueur de Cassis, is prepared in 
France from the black currant, and it has been 
suggested to introduce this manufacture in the 
Hebrides and Shetland Islands. Those vviio are 
fond of tlie flavour of gi’een tea in mixture with 
black, but to wliora it is injurious, may eli'ectually 
gratify their taste by dropping one or two leaves or 
a bud or two of black currant into the teapot during 
the process of infusion. — Many other species, some 
of them probably deser-ving of cultivation, are found 
in temperate and cold climates in almost all parts 
“•'of the world. One with large beautiful red berries, 
ooom's on the Himalaya at an elevation of 1,3,000 
feet. — H. oxyaeanthoides, a native of North America, 
is much like the common gooseberry in flavour, and 
the colour is red or green in different varieties. — R. 
laoustre, also a North American species, produces 
its fruit in bunches, a fruit like that of the black 
currant. — The fruit of R. fraqrans is sweet, hut 
the .species is more remarkable for the produo- 
■tion of a pleasant halsamic resin which exudes 
from the under side of the leaves in yellow drops 
and has the smell of black currants. — The Red- 
11 owered Currant (R. sanguineum), now so com- 
mon as an ornamental hush in shrvxhheries, and 
trained on walls, producing in April a profn- 
flion of deep-red flowers in large drooping racemes, 


is a native of the north-west of America, and was 
introduced into Britain in 1S2S. Its hluish-blick, 
mucilaginous, insipid heiries are not, a.s is popu- 
larly believed, poisonous. — The Golden Currant (if. 
aureuni), also a very ornamental alinib, from the 
same region.s, has a tubular calyx and long golden- 
yellow flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or 
black, and of fine flavour, is not freely produced in 
Britain. — The name Native Cmrant, or Australian 
Currant, is given in Australia to the herrie.s of 
differeii't shrnh.s, particularly the white hemes of 
Lcucopogon Richei (order Epacridacem). Other 
fruits bearing the same n.ame are produced by 
species of Coprosma (outer Cinchonaceie), hut they 
are very inferior. 

<lni‘rants, a sm.all kind of raisin, are the dried 
red or blue berries of a .small-fniited seedless variety 
of the common vine, which is cultiv'aied in the East, 
and especially the Ionian Islands and in Greece. 
Tlie name, originally Raisijis de Corinthe, is derived 
from the citj- of Coi’inth, in the neighbourhood of 
which they were first cultivated. They are very 
small, round, with a thin skin, without seeds, and 
veiy sweet. Those brought from the island of 
Zaiite aie most esteemed. The grafting, pruning, 
ti-iiuming, and iviig.ating of the vine-stocks, which 
of late have snfl’eied from the phjlloxera, involve 
much labour. As the gi'apes ripen, the bunches 
arc (lusted with sulphur, to keep olif the dreaded 
Ojdium (q.v.); rain at this period always injures 
and soraetimos ruins the crop. The vintage is in 
August. The currants when ripe are spread out on 
(Uying-gro-nnds in layers half an inch thick, and 
frequently turned. The currants, now loosened 
from the grape-stick, are tightly packed in barrels 
for exportation, and are an important Greek export. 
In a few districts of Greece, a very sweet wine is 
made from oun'ants. Fomierly there was heavy 
duty on currants imported into Britain, which 
fell from 44s. per cwt. oefore 1834 to 7s. in 1860, at 
which it has since stood. In 1886 there were 
123,951 tons exported from Greece, and 119,565 in 
1887. 

Currant Wine is made of the juice of red or 
white cunants, to which is added about one pint of 
water for every four pints of berries employed. 
About a ponmi and a half of sugar is afterwavd.s 
added to each pint of the liquor, a little .spirits being 
generally also added, before it Is set aside to ferment. 
A larger quantity of sugar is sometimes employed, 
and no water, and a stronger and sweeter currant 
■wine is thus produced. Fermentation requires 
several weeks, and the wine is not fit for use for 
at least some months afterweards. Black cnri'ant 
wine is made in the same wa,y from black currants, 
hut the fruit is put on the fire in as small a quan- 
tity of water as possible, and heated to the houing- 
pomt before it is braised. 

Currency means originally the capacity of 
being current, or, as Johnson defines it, ‘the power 
of passing from hand to hand.’ It is applied in 
practice to the thing that is so current, and gener- 
ally to whatever, by being emrent among any 
nation or class of persons, serves as the money with 
wliioh they buy commodities or pay their debts. It 
is necessary to he content with a practical explana- 
tion, without venturing on a scientific definition of 
the term, because, among the many disputed points 
in political economy, there is none productive of 
more exciting controversy than the proper regula- 
tion of the currency; and the advocate of each 
theory is 'apt to define the term according to the 
view he takes of the functions of government 
regarding oiiiTency. Whether correctly or not, it 
is applied in practice to everything that is received 
forpa 5 mient. It differs from the word money, in its 
popnJar acceptation, in as far as it includes various 
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substitutes for the metallic money of a country, 
esneoially bank-notes. The leaoling question among 
political economists regarding currency i.s, how fax' 
It should be restrained. The mo.st effectual method 
of restraining it is by confining it to the precious 
metals. If it were law that none hut a gold cxir- 
renoy should he n.sed in any country, and if, at the 
same time, there were no eifort to tamper with this 
gold currency, and give it an artificial value, the 
currency of that country would always be adjusted 
to the general Icx'el of prices througliont the eom- 
nieroial world, and if it woio redundant would he 
at once exported, and if deficient at once imported 
ill exchange for oomiiiodities. 

A cnnutiy which does not produce gold must 
pay for its gold with commodities, and conse- 
quently it is a very expensive currency, and 
therefore, ever since man's ingoiinity was turned 
to trade, niothods have been devised for super- 
seding gold or the other precious metals by 
somotiiiiig cheaper. Unless, liowcvor, law or 
custom intervene.^ to give it olliciencj', this chcajier 
material will only he woiLli its own (.so-ealled) 
intrinsic value. A five-pound Baiilc of England 
note is worth so little in it.s iutrinsic value as a 
licturo upon thin paper, that such a value can 
lardly he expre.ssed. It dGrive.s its power as cur- 
rency from tlie obligation it fixes on a great ricli 
corporation to make good its professed amount to 
the Irolder. We thus pas.s from a ]niroly bullion 
currency to the next step of restraint, which is 
generally called a mixed currency. Hero some 
maintain that no note should ho issued unless the 
hanker or other person issuing it has in his posses- 
sion as imioli bullion as will {jay it. Others say it 
is siiiffeient that lie is hound to pay it.s amount in 
bullion on demand without his actually pos.sessing 
the bullion throughout the whole period of the cur- 
rency of the note, A third party, again, are fur a 
ourronoy entirely free of a rtictallic basis ; they hold 
that naturally paper money, passing from liand to 
hand, will represent transactions, and will there- 
fore oomc in the end to he made good in some shape 
or other j and they fnrtlier hold, that if .some losse.s 
should thus occur, those will lie more than com- 
pensated by the rapid increase of trade and enter- 
prise, caused by a free trade in cuirency, as it is 
termed — that is to say, by overy man i.s.siiing hi.s 
own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take 
them. As a matter of fact, every nation heyoiid 
the first stage of civilisation has always vegulatoil 
its currency, and Adam Smitli carefully points out 
that tills Is no real infringement of natural liberty 
and free trade, Througli a succession of practical 
measures, reached with considoraido caution, the 
Englisli have come to a nii.xod currency, resting on 
a compromise between the two classes of niixeil 
currency above referred to. In the theory of tho 
measures brought to completion under Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, it is admitted that, to a certain c.x- 
tont, a currency can he based on transactions and 
the property of those concerned in them, but that 
a limit must be drawn, to jirovont the power of 
creating sueli a currency from running to excess, by 
the issue of notes which cannot be immediately 
made good by tlio.se who is.sno them. Accordingly, 
the several banka in existence were allowed to 
continue their note circulation, but they were per- 
mitted to increase it only on tho condition of 
having bullion in their coffers to pay the additional 
notes issued by them. 

A currency wliich i.s not worth its nominal value 
in bullion is called a ‘ depreciated currency.’ Dur- 
ing the period of the re.striction of oasli payments 
(1797-1821), tho notes of the Bank of England were 
at one time { 1816) depreciated 16.f per cent. Before 
the resumption of cash payments, tho notes of the 
Bank of England liad sunk to be worth but 16s. in 


tlie pound, as compared witli gold, Durinrr Uie 
civil war in the United States, the jiapor cTolIar 
sank in 1864 to 88 cents ; it did not reach par (100 
cents) till 1879. A depreciated currency may be 
created by a government calling notes or any 
other form of money a legal standard, and issuing 
a greater quantity of it tlian tlic leal trans° 
action.s of the country and the property passing 
from hand to hand require ; or it may be created by 
private persons acting under laws 'by which the 
right of issuing a currency i.s not duly limited. 
This faculty wiieli a currency luis of ' becoming 
dcpieciated without being repudiated, is the real 
source of danger in all propn.sal.s for an unfettered 
cnrrcncy, or a free trade in the is.sne of money. If 
tlie bank-notes for which hnllion cannot be immedi- 
ately obtained were repudiated, tliere might he a 
natural clieck on over-issues ; Imt it i.s their nature, 
on account of the difficulty of getting bullion for 
them, or the chance that it may never be got, that 
they ji.'uss at a discount nr reduction of Llieir value. 
Hence sueli a currency would ho ever .sliifting; 
there would he no pcimanent standard, and the 
person incurring a debt licfure a depreciation wliich 
he pays afterwards would, in reality, he paying Ids 
creditor a dividend only. A ‘ token ’ currency, tlie 
material of wliieh is avowedly overvalued', and 
which is i.ssucd in limited quantitios for use in 
ainall payments, must ho distinguished from a 
dejirociatod currency. In the silver currency of 
Britain, a poiiud_ is worth little more than four- 
fifths of a Hovoroign, even at the old valuation of 
silver, at about OOd. per oz. If a per.son due £100 
conUl pay it in silver, he would got off with a divi- 
dend of from 10s. to 18 h. in tho pound ; Imt bylaw, 
silver is not a legal tender for more than 40.s. 'The 
copper currency is so far below its real value, that 
it has not been thought worth while to give it a 
permanent weight — the ponce and halfpence now 
i.ssued are little more than half the weight of tlio,se 
of former mintage, s ; hut they are only used as a 
niedinni for small .siiin.s, and tho royal stamp is 
sullicieut to eslahlish a reliance on them, ,Soe 
BiMKTALTJ.SSr, IlUI.LION, MONKY. 

€ui'VCiiis, OCE/tNi(3, are treat od in the articles 
on tho oceans to which they liolong — Atlantic, 
PAcmo, N’c. Soo also Gulf Stream, Sea, and 
the Map of the Atlantic in Vol. I. 

CuiTie, James, the earliest editor of Bums, was 
horn at Kirkpatrick Floiniiig niaiise, in Dunifrics- 
.shire, .'llsl May 1750. lie spent live years at Cabin 
Point, Virginia, in a mercantile situation (1771- 
70), then studied medioiiio at Edinhnrgh and 
Glasgow ; and settling in Liverpool in 1780, soon 
obtained a good practice. His cliief medical work 
wivs the able Itr-pnrts on the EfferU of Water hi 
Fchrile Disease ( 1797 ) ; hut lie is best remembered 
by his edition of Burns (1800 ; 7tli od. 1813), with 
a Life and criticism of tho poet’s writings, which lie 
undertook eolely for tho henolit of Burns’s family, 
and which was long tho ha.si8 of all .suhsoqnent 
editions. Dr Currie died at Sidmontli, 31 st Augusk 
1805. See tlie Life by liis son (2 vola. 1831 ). 

Currying. See Leather. 

Curry Powder, or Curry Paste, is a com- 
pound of turmeric, coriander, pe,ppcr, ginger, and 
various sjiices ; it is used to a large extent rn India 
and elsewhere as a seasoning lor a variety of 
dishe.s. 

Cnrac of Scoiland, a term popularly applied 
to tho 7mia of dknnonds in a pack of playing-card.s. 
Perhaps tlio lea,st worthless of the many o.xplana- 
tions ott'ored is tliat it involves a reference to the 
detestation entortained in Scotland towards Jolm 
Dalrymple, first Earl of Stair, on account of his 
activity in promoting the Union, and ospecially for 
his share in tho Mas.sacro of Glencoe. HE heraldic 
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liearinyfe, ‘or, on a saltiie azure, nine lozenges of 
the iielil,’ hore a fanciful icseinblance to the nine of 
diamonJs. 

C'Ursiug’. See Sweaj!i>’g. 

CuvSitor, an old name for clerks of the Court 
of Chancery rvho made out ■writs. The Ciirsitor 
Baron used to administer oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, 
iV'c. 

Curtain, in Fortification, is the portion of ram- 
part connecting one Bastion (ip.v.) ■with another. 

Curtesy. See Couiite-sv. 

Cnrti.S, Geoeue WillI-IJI, American author, 
horn in Providence, Rhode Island, in 182i ; in 1850 
joined the staff' of the New York Tribune, and -vvas 
one of the editor.s of Pntimm's Monthly from 1852 
to 1 SBO. He commenced the ‘ Editor's Easy Chair ’ 
p.aper.s in ITiirper's Monthly in 1853, and became 
jiiincipal leader-writer for Harper's WecMy on its 
establishment in 1857. A novel, Trumps (1862), 
and most of his books appeared first in these jour- 
nals. Until ISSf he was one of the most prominent 
and influential memlieis of the Republican party ; 
he afterwards supported Cleveland. 

Curtius, Ehnst, a distinguished German classi- 
cal archiuologlst and historian, horn September 2, 
1814, at Luboek. He .studied pliilologv at Bonn, 
Giittingeu, and Berlin, visited Athena with Brandis 
in 1837, and next accompanied his teacher, Ottfiied 
Muller, in his travels through Gteece. For some 
time he taught in two Borlin gymnasiums, next 
heeame e.xtvaordinary professor at the university 
there, and (1844-49) tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. In 1856 he succeeded Hermann as pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, whence ha was recalled in ISOS 
to heoome ordinary iirofessnr at Borlin. Since 
1S53 a uiemher of the Royal Academy of Science.s, 
he heeame in 1871 one of its pernianeut secretaries. 
His earlier works wore Klassisohe Studien (1840), 
Anccdota Dclphica (1843), Inscriptioncs Attkw 
Lhiodmiu (1S43), and TJ/n Ahropolis von Athcn 
(1844). The fruits of his repeated visits to 
Greece and Asia Minor — la-.! in the spring of 
1874, to make preparations for the intended ex- 
cavations at Olympia at the instance of the 
German government— appear partly in the momote 
of the Gottingen iSocioty of ISoienoes and of the 
Berlin Academy, and partly in his hooks, Aka-os 
(1846), Olipnpia (1832), Dio lonier (1855), Die 
Topoyniphic Klcinasions (187'2), and Ephesos {ISI-t), 
His orations, delivered at Gottingen in the capacity 
of ‘Professor Eloquentiie,’ were collected in 1864; 
those at Berlin, under the title, Attertum und 
Gorjenwart (2 vols, 1875-82). Besides these and 
numerous paper.s in the special arch, mol ogical and 
philological jouraals, Curtins has pjublished Felo- 
ponnesos (2 vols. 1351-53), a lirminons de.sci'iption 
of that part of Greece, and Gricclmc/ie Qescmchte 
(Berlin, 3 vols. 1857-61; 5th ed. 1881, et seq.), 
a work of marvellous learning, unequalled for its 
insight into the artistic growth and develormient 
of the Greek race. It ha.s been translated into 
English by A. W. Ward ( 1868-76). Besides these, 
Curtins has published with Kaupert, the Atlas von 
(1878) ; earlier, with Adler and Hirsclifeld, 
Die Ansgrabitngen zu Olympia (3 vols. 1877-78). 

ClU’tiiiSt Geoeu, a distinguished classical 
scholar, the brother of the preceding, was born at 
Lilheck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn and 
Berlin. After teaching some time at Dresden and 
Berlin, lie became in 1849 extraordinai-y, in 1851 
ordinary, professor of Cla.ssical Philology at Prague, 
and settled as such at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 
1802, He died August 12, 1885, One of the 
soundest Greek scholars in Germany, Curtins wass 
the first philologist of the generation that succeeded 
the giants Bopp and Beniey. His most important 
144 


works were Gricchisehe Schulgrmnmatik (1852; 15th 
ed. 1882), translated into many languages (into 
English in Dr Smith’s series in 1863) ; next the Er- 
laiitcrungcn to the foregoing (1863; 3d ed. 1875), 
tran.slated into English by Abbott in 1870; Oruntl- 
ziuje, dcr Grkcliischm Etymologic (1858; 5th ed., 
with the collaboration of A, Windiscli, 1879), trans- 
lated into English by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. 
England, 1875-76; and Dni’ Vcrbumckr Grkchisch- 
en Sprache (1873-76; 2d ed. 1877-80), translated 
by Wilkins and England, 1880. Other works were 
He Nominum Grwrorinn FornutUono (1842), Die 
Sprachverglekhung in ihrem Vcrhaltniss ziir Klas- 
sischen Philoloqic (1845), Sprachvcrqlekhende Bei- 
tnige zur Griechisclien lutd Latdniscken Gruimnatik 
(1846), Philologio und Sprachwissenschaft (1862), 
Eiir Chronologic der Indogcrnumischen Apraclifor- 
seining (1867 ; 2d ed. 1873), and Zur Kritik der 
iieucstciL Spraehfurschvntj (1885), his last work, in 
which he vigorously assails the theories of the ‘ new 
grammarians,’ and to explain the word-changes in 
a langJiage maintains the necessity of a third prin- 
ciple of xarying or .sporadic change, in addition to 
invariable phonetic law and the operation of 
analogy. In the famous Studien zur Grkch. und 
Lat. Grammatik (10 v'ols. Leip. 1868-77) Curtius 
united his own pa)ier.s with those of his pupils and 
others, including Brugmann, F'iok, G. Meyer, and 
Windisch, The ninth volume contained Briig- 
raann’s faraou-s paper on the ‘ nasalis sonans,’ which 
first mai^keil the revolt of the ‘ ueogi'ammatici ’ 
against the master and traditional philology. 
Curtins founded in 1878, with L. Lange, 0. 
Kibbeck, and H. Lipsins, the Leipziger Studien 
zur Kkmisehen Philowrjic. 

€lii’till8, Mettus or Mettius, a noble Roman 
youth who heroically sacrificed his life for the wel- 
fare of his country, 362 n.c. A yawning chasm had 
opened in the forum, aud the soothsayers declared 
it could only be lilled by throwing into it .the most 
jirecious treasure of Rome; whereupon Curtius 
appeared on horseback in full armour, and exclaim- 
ing : ‘ Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
arms,’ leaped into the abyss, which at once closed 
over him. 

Curtins, PvUfes Quintu.-!, a Roman historian, 
author of the work De Rehns Gestis Ahxanilri 
Magni, in ten hooks, of which the first two have 
been lost, and the text of the remahuler has come 
do-rni to ns hi an imperfect condition. Some critics 
have placed him in the reign of Augustus against 
the evidence of his style, which is moulded on that 
of Seneca, and would naturally sngge.st a writer 
contemporary with Claudius and Nero ; others, as 
Niehulir, under Severus ; and othera again much 
later. (luvtins was poorly enuippod as a historian, 
and his book has hut little value as history ; but its 
style, if mannered and declamatory. Is elegant and 
pleasing. The editio prineeps rvas published at 
Venice about 1471. Modern editions are those of 
Miltzell (1841), Zumpt (1849), and Vogel (1875-80). 

Curille Chair (sella curiilis), the chair of 
honour of the old Roman king.s, and later of con- 
suls, pra‘toi'.s, ‘ curule mdiles,’ and some of the 
other higher magistrates of the republic having 
senatoriid rank. It was a fohling-.stool originally 
of ivory, then of metal, with curved legs crossing. 

Curvature. For Curvature of Strata, see 
Anticline, Geology, MountxAins; for Curva- 
ture of Spine, see SPINE. 

Curve, a line described by a point moving so 
that the direction changes at eveiy instant ; and in 
mathematics the term curvature is restricted to 
lines that follow some law in theii' change of direc- 
tion. Thus, the law of the circle is, that all points 
of it are equally distant from a fixed point, called 
the centre. The law of a plane curve is generally 
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expressed by an equation between the co-ordinates 
of any point in it referred to a lixed point ; and thus 
the doctrine of curves becomes matter of algebra 
(see Co-onniNATES ). When the equation of a 
curve contains only powers of x and the curve 
is algebraic ; when the equation contains other 
functions, logarithms, for instance, of x and y, the 
curve is called transcendental. The cycloid, c.g., 
is a tran.scendental curve. 

Tliero are also curves, like some spirals, that do 
not continue in one plane ; these are called cnrve.s 
of double curvature, and require, in analysis, three 
co-ordinates and two equations. — Cnrvas are said to 
be of the lir.st, second, third, &c. order, aecoirling 
as their equations involve the flrst, second, third 
powers of x or y. The circle, cllip.so, parabola, and 
hyperbola are of the .second order of curves. There 
is oidy one line of the first order — viz. the .straight 
line, whicli is also reckoned .among tlie curves. — 
The higher geometry investigates the amount of 
curvature of curves, tlieir length, the surface they 
inclose, their tangents, normals, asymptote.s, 
evolntes and involutes, iS:c. 

The mimlier of curves that miglit he drawn is of 
course inlinito. A large number have received 
names, and are objeot.s of gi-eat interest to the 
niaUioumtician — in some eases, for their beauty, in 
otlier.s, for their geometrical properties. Aniong 
the most interesting are the following; (1) Circle ; 
( 2 ) ellip.se ; ( ,S ) hyperbola ; ( 4 ) parabola ; ( .1 ) cissoid of 
Dioclo.s ; ( 6 ) couohoUl of Nioomedes ; { 7 ) lonmiseata ; 
(8)cyoloid ; ( 0 ) liarmonic cur ve | ( 10) trochoid ; (11 ) 
the witoh ; (12) oardioid ; (13) curves of cu'culav 
funotions— e.g. curve of sines ; (14) tlie logarithmic 
curve and other plane .spirals, .such as that of Archi- 
medes, the lituns, the reciprocal or hynerholic, and 
the involute (q.v.) of the oirole ; (16) thocaten.ary ; 
(IG) the traotory; (17) the tvaetrix; (18) the ovals 
of (jassini. 

Curwen, John, Llio apostle of the Tonic Solfa- 
sy.stem of teaching inu.sio, was the son of an In- 
dependent ministoi', and was born at Ileckmond- 
wike, Yorkahiro, I4tli November 181G. Ho wa.s 
trained for the ministry, and after having served 
as assistant in various charges, was settled as 
ministov of the liidopondeut chapel at Tlnistow. 
In 1841 he began to advocate the sol-fa system ; 
ill 184.3 Ids Gmiiimar of Vocal Music, appeared ; and 
thenceforward he was indefatigable by lectures, 
hooks, and inagaziiics in ]n'Oiuotiiig nnisical know- 
ledge and musical training. In 1804 he resigned 
his ministry and gave himself wholly to tho cause. 
He died 6tli May 1880. See Sol-fa Systum ; and 
Memorials of John Curwen (1882). 

Cur'zoln, (ancient Coreyra), an island of the 
Adriatic, forining apart of Dalmatia ; it is 30 miles 
long, by 5 broad. Pop. ( 1880) 12,t388, 1905 of whom 
were -in the town of Cnrzola, at tho north-east 
extremi(;y of the island. 

€nsli, in Genesis, the eldest son of Ham and 
father of Niinrnd. The name is also used in Scrip- 
ture for Ethiopia (q.v.), sniitli of Egypt. Hut the 
Cush of Gen. ii. 13, watered by the river (Jilion, 
could hardly have been in Africa, and many writera 
hold that the terms Cush and Oiisliitos are also 
used of several Asiatic people.^ in southern Arabia, 
on the Persian Gulf, in liahylonia ( Akkatlians ), 
and near Ararat, who were all non-Aryan and non- 
Semitio, 

Cushat. See Pigeom. 

Cushiiiff. Calei!, American statesman, horn in 
Salisburjr, Massaolm.setts, in 1800, was admitted to 
tho bar in 1821, sat in the state logislatnre and 
senate, and was elected to congress in 1835-43. He 
arranged the first treaty between China and the 
United States in 1844 ; raised and commanded a 
regiment in the war with Mexico ; and was United 


States attorney-general in 1853-57, counsel for the 
United Slate.s at the Geneva Conference in 1872 
and minister to Spain iu 1874-77. He died in 1879.’ 

Ciisliinaii, Charlotte Saunders, a (listin', 
guished American actress, born in Boston in 1810 
appieared first in opera in 1834, and ns Lady 
Macbeth in 1835. Miss Cnshman played some- 
times in high comedy, but her name is i(lentified 
with tragic parts. In 1844 .she acoompaiiied 
Maeready on a tour through tho northern .states 
and afterwards appeared iu London, where she was 
rvell received in a range of characters that included 
Lady Macbeth, Rnsaliiid, Meg Meirilee.s, ami 
Itonieo — her sister Susan (1822-59) playing Juliet. 
Mis.s Cii.shman retired from the stage in 1875, aui 
died in Boston, 18th February 1876. 

Cask. See Tor.SK. 

Cnsp (Lat. citspis, ‘ a lance-point ’ ), If we con- 
ceive a curve to he generated by a moving point, 
then a cusp is where the point suddenly stops and 



j'eCwm for a time in tlie same general direction as 
that iu which it was moving wlioii it reached the 
cusp point, A later name is ‘spinode,’ Wlien two 
hranclios (as BA, CA) meet a eomnion tangent 
without extending further, tho point of eontact is 
a cusp. Fig. 1 is an example of the first species, 
and 2 of the second. 

Oii.spiiria. Reo ANnosTuiiA Bahk. 

Clii.si>.S> curved projections or featherings in 
Gothic tracery, 
arches, panels, i.'v.’c. 

They hcgmi iu the 
Early Engllsli iieriod , 
when they projected 
from tho fiat .siillit 
of tho arc) I ; but 
they wore soon com- 
pri.sed in the mnnld- 
nigs, and generally 
spring from tlie inner 
splay or oavotto. In 
Decorated and Por- 





pendicnlar work the Cusp, 

points wore lengl.li- 

oned, and were frequently onianicntod with flowers, 
heads, A'C. 

OuS,SCt, a small town in the French department 
of Allier, 2 miles NE. of Vichy, with two mineral 
spi-iugs. Pop. 5350. 

Cus.so, Ku.sho, or OAliOTZ ( Brayera anthdmin- 
tica), a .small Abyssinian tree of tlie order Ito.saoiLo, 
suli-ordor Spiricaoem, tho dried flowers of wliicli 
have been long infused in Abyssinia as an anlliel- 
miutic, and have boon found so elficacions in the 
removal of tapeworm, tJiat tJioy were in 1874 
introduced into European pharmacy as Flores 
Kussn. 


Cust, tlnuEiiT Nebiiiiam, was born in 1821, at 
Oockayne-TIatlny, Bodfordsliire, studied at Eton, 
Olid outored the Indian civil sorvioo. He held 
various important administrative and judicial posts 
in North India, in 1804-60 ivas a moiiiber of the 
legislative council, and returned to Enfjlaiid in 1869. 
Ho is a member of many loarnod .societies at hoine 
and abroad, has contributed extensively to their 
Tmusaotions, and has published works on the 
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modem languayet, of tlie East Indies (187S), of 
Africa (18S2), and of Oceania, as well &s Zinqiiistic 
and Oriental Esmya and Sketches of Ane/lo-Indian 
Life. 

Custard, a composition of milk or cream, CKgs, 
etc., sweetened with sugar, and flavoured according 
to taste. Cu.stards are of varion.s kind.s, such as 
plain, baked, lemon, orange, almond, coffee 
custards, ikc. Enr a plain custard, take four eggs 
and boat tbeni well with two table.spoonfnls of 
flour anil a little cold milk. Season this with 
sugar, ground cinnamon, grated lemon-peel, and 
pour on a pint of boiling milk, stirring all the 
time. It may be either baked or boiled. If more 
eggs are used, the flour may lie omitted. Flavour- 
ing ingredients may be added according to taste. 

Cn.stard Auplr, the name commonly given 
in the West Inifiea and other tropical countries to 
the fruits of certain specie, s of Anona (order 
Anonacene, allied to Eanunculacea*). Horne of the 
fruits of this genus are among the most delicious 
produced in tropical countries, as the Cherimoya 
(.,1. chcrimolia), and even the Common Custard 
Apple ( A. squamosa or rciiaidata ), winch is a native 
of America, but is now very common tbrongliout 
the East Indies. It Is a large, greenish, or dark- 
broum, roundish fruit, sometimes from its .size and 
appeal ance called Bullock’s Heart in the West 
Indie, s ; the tree i.s of considerable size. Some 
other American speoiee and varietie-s are sometimes 
called custard apples, and two or three which are 
natives of Western Africa, A. muricata, the sour- 
sop, A. {Asimina) triloba, the pappaw-tree of the 
warmer parts of North America, and A. pedudris, 
the dog or alligator apple of the West Indie.s, may 
also be mentioned. A, laurifolia grows in Florida 
and the West Indies ; it.s large fruit is hardly 
eatable. 

Custer, Geouge Arjustroxg, American 
soldier, born in Ohio in 1839, graduated at West 
Point in 1801, and .served with distinction through 
the civil war, retiring witli the rank of major- 
general. He afterwards held various cavalry 
eoimnands in the we.st, and several times defeated 
the ho.stile Indian.s, On 15th May 1876, with a 
force of 1100 men, he attacked a body of Sioux, 
afterwards found to nundrer some 9000, encamped 
on the Little Big Horn, in Montana, and ho and 
his entire command were de.stroyed. See his Life 
by Whittaker (New' York, 1878). 

Custom, in English Law'. This is either general 
or particular. For the principal doctrine.s relating 
to general customs, see Coiimon L-VW. In order 
to establish particular customs as law, they must 
he proved by verdict of a jury, except the custom 
of the city of London, W’hicli is proved by certificate 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder. A 
particular omstom must, like a general custom, be 
established as in force for a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. A 
custom must have been uninterrupted and peace- 
able, reasonable, and certain; conrpulsory — i.e. not 
in the option of every person w'hether he will use 
it or not — and consistent with other customs. 

The customs and usages of England were adopted 
by the United States government at its foundation 
as far as ajrplicable to the condition of the coimtry, 
and have the effect of positive law. They cannot 
be set aside by implication, but only by .statutes. 
Customs and usages are fi'equently invoked in the 
interpretation of positive law', particularly when a 
conservative interpretation is required. A marked 
instauce of this is found in the interpretation of 
generic words u.sed in the federal and state consti- 
tutions and lawvs, so as to deprive women citizens 
of the right to the elective franchise in a govern- 
ment fourrdecl upon equality of citizenship, and to 


restrict their industrial sphere. See CusTOlls 
Duties. 

Customs Duties, the portion of the reveime 
derived from a tax on imports. In some countries, 
customs duties are imposed on certain exports 
also. The origin of the term is connected witli the 
long conflict betw'cen the crown and jiarlianieut as 
to the right of taxation, although the practice it 
signiffes is as old as the Homan empire, and is even 
to he traced among tire ancient Clreek.s. To meet 
the claims made by the House of Commons to the 
exclusive right to vote all supplies, it used to bo 
maintained that there were certain duties on 
exportation and on iiiipnitntion to which the 
crown had acquired a right by cnUoni (although it 
is certain that customs diitie.s existed in England 
prior to the Norman Conquest), and after the 
power of parliament over tins branch of taxation 
had been fully established it retained its old name. 
This tax, which oi iginally was a sort of premium 
of insurance for protection from robbery, after the 
excise came in force was always applicable dis- 
tinctively to goods eliangiiig place. There were 
customs not only upon things leaving and things 
coming to the British dominions, hut also npim 
commodities transferred from one part to another. 
In Scotland the duty on commodities imported 
into any town from a fni eign country was called 
the great custom ; and the duty oliarged by a 
Imrghal corporation on commodities coming w'itliin 
its walls from the country districts was called the 
small or jietty customs. After 1707 the Scotch 
customs duties became the same as those of England. 
At present the term customs duties applies in the 
United Kingdom solely to the tax levied on com- 
modities impoi ted from abroad. 

The tax on imports was of old a .simple percent- 
age, familiarly known to the readers of English 
histoiy as ' tiinnage and poundage,’ from the 
method in which it was levied on the tun of wine, 
or the pound ad valorem of other merchandise. 
Those were .subsidies granted first to the crown, and 
then for the ninintenanee of the authority and 
dignity of the state. That is to say, tliey were 
forms of public revenue; and many complications 
aro.se by llie additions and alterations of successive 
goveiTiments. Out of this confusion, no doubt, 
arose the belief that customs duties might be 
utilised for fostering domestic industries and 
discouraging foreign conipelilion. ^Yllell it came 
to be held as an established principle, with regard 
to any trade, that the customs .should he adjusted 
in such a manner as either to aid or to impede it, 
the regulations regarding that trade alone would 
have complexity enough for a whole code of 
customs laws, the original object of which was mere 
revenue. The more complex the arrangements, 
the more open were they to the operations of the 
sninggler or defrauder, and, consequently, regula- 
tion had to he added to regulation, till the whole 
became a chaos. Frequently the duties were 
Such as to act as a prohibition to importation, 
and they always added a heavy increase to the 
price. Sometimes there would he relaxations 
in favour of the produce of British colonies, 
and sometimes of some favoured countiy with 
which Britain liad a treaty of reciprocity. Then, 
to encourage trade and manufactuies, it was con- 
sidered politic to allow goods to he imported for 
re-exportation abroad, or to he imported for the 
purpose of being worked up into a manufacture, 
and there would he a dillereiioe between the extent 
of encouragement granted to that manufacture if it 
were for home consumption or for exportation. 
The method in which such relaxation was accom- 
plished was at first by charging the duty on the 
importation, and afterwards repaying it by what 
was called a ‘ drawback ; ' and this was snhse- 
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(inently aeeotnpliE,hecl in an easier niethoil for the 
importer, by allowing him to ‘ bond ’ tlie goods in 
tlia government vvarehon&Co until the duty was 
paid, or the conditions wliich dispensed with it 
fullillcd. An ordinal y importer was also allowed 
to ‘ hoiid ’ his goods, instead of being compelled, as 
ill the old times, to pay duty on anival of the 
vessel whethoi he had sold his cargo or not. See 
Bonded ■VVATmiiousEs. 

In the year lS2o the laws of the British enatoina 
were consolidated into some half-dozen statutes. It 
will give a concejition of the confused and ciimlier- 
soine condition into which the system had merged, 
to note that the number of aot.s repealed on the 
occa.sion of the consolidation was 413, and it was 
aEterwaids discovered that .several had been 
omitted. There was still a long Hat of cnstom.s 
duties ; hut the free-trade legislation of 1846 elcaied 
away a great mass of this burden ou the commerce 
of the ooiratiy, and Uiore lias been steady abbrevia- 
tion of the list of duties or TarilF (q.v.). One by 
one, articles of food have been exempted ; and 
nearly the whole oustoin.s revenue is now ileiivcd 
from spirits, wine, loliaceo, tea, collee, and dried 
fiuit.s. The tendency has fur some time hcen to 
concentrate the oiistoms duties on a few articles, 
and yot they siijiply an eiinriiiuu.s amount of 
revenue. The British leveiiue foi the year Gliding 
Slat Tifaroli 1880 is estimated at £89,287,000, and to 
this amount the eiisloins oontrihutc £10,800,000. 
Down to 1843 the taiilf iiioliidod some 1200 articles. 

The defects wliicli, accordliiy to the doctrines 
now prevalent in Gioat Britain, aie to bo avoided 
in a code of oiistoiiis, are— 1. The prohibition or 
diseourageiuent of the iuipoi'Lation of useful com- 
modities ; 2. Kncouragomoiit to the smuggler j and 
3. Loss of re\-onuo by raising the duty' to Iho 
lioight wliieh discnnrayeM iiiipiirtatiim. tinder the 
first head, see CoilN L.UVS, and Fiike Tu.tDE. The 
seomid i.s connected with the view that on stimu- 
lants tho duty cannot ho too high, oven though it 
should greatly im]iGdG thoir importation; Imt on 
the other hand, if tlio siiiugghng trade ho cii- 
couiaged, the aUiimlant is not only obtained with- 
out any contiiliutiun to tho levonue, lint tho 
people liocomo dcmornlised and trained to eiimo. 
Under the third head a niomiirablu example wms 
furnished by the old sugar-duties of Fraiico, which 
wore HO high that the native agriculturists could 
make sugar from heot-root cheaper than the duty- 
paid foreign sugar. 

'The collection and general maiiagomeiit of British 
customs duties is under one great oontral dopart- 
meut of the goveriniient in Loudon. The ollieo of 
recoivor-gcneral was in 1871 united with that of the 
Gomptrollcr-goiieral, and there in a fourfold division 
into^ the paymaster’s, examiner’s, accountant’.s, and 
anditor’.s branohe.s, The annual cost of collecting 
tho onstonis dues and managing the necessary 
oalabliHliments Is about £932,000, although the 
tarill' contains iioiv only twenty dutiable imports. 

In the United States, tho number of ilntiahle 
articles is large. Of the total im])ort.s the dntiahlo 
have nearly double the value of the free goods. 
Thus ill 1887 the total imports had a valne of 
*692,320,000, of wliieli *234,220,000 were free of 
duty, and *458,100,000 were dutiable goods. In 
that year the percentage paid on dutiable avliclos 
was 47 '43. The increasing surplus derivable from 
this .soproe has lad to keen debate, and projiosalsfor 
roduotion of tariff. See also DuttBiS, Taxes. 

Custom House (IT. douwic, Her, ZollanU), 
the 0 nice at a .seaport or frontier whore tho oustonis 
duties are paid, vessels entered and cleared, &c. 
In England the custom-house officer has the right 
of personal search only when he has good eau.se to 
suspect that contrahancl goods are oonoealecl about 
the person. See Smuggling. 


€nStOS Uotllloi'lllll (Lat., ‘keeper of the 
rotnli or rolls’) is the peraim appointed by the 
crown to keep the reeouls of the county se.ssions 
The office is an ancient one, and can only be held 
by a justice of peace. In fact it is usually Pehl hy 
Uic loul-lioulcnant. In practice the roll.s aie keiit 
hy the clerk of the peace, an ollicor appointed by 
the Gustos llotnlornm. ^ 

Clislozza, a village 10 miles SIV. of Verona 
where the Italians have twice been utterly defeated 
by the Austrians. Ou 23d— 25tli July 1848 Charles 
Albert was united after .severe fighting hy Radetzky 
with a .smaller force, and fmced to retieal lielfind the 
Minoio ; ami on 24tli June 1866, Victor Eininamiel 
with 130,000 men was defeated by the Archduke 
Albert vs'itli 75,000 men. 

CUstrin, See ICirsmiN. 

Clltcll (Kach'hh ), a protected pi iiicipality under 
the governinoiit of Bombay, stretches along the Gulf 
of Cutch and the Indian Ocean lietween Gujarat and 
Sind. Excluding the liaim of Cutch, it is 100 miles 
long from E. to W. , and 30 to 70 broad from N, to S. 
The state, exclusive of the Raiiii, consists of S500 
so. ni., is tlio licit on the seasliorc, toucliiiig Sind, 
of wliicli it may be reg.ardcd as a physical contiiiiia- 
tioii, on tlio nortli-WP.si., and being separated by a 
detached portion of the Rann from (Injaiat on the 
south-east. While tlio .soutlieiii edge'of this belt 
i.s 'merely a .samly dcsorl, tho inirthern suction, 
traversal loiiglliwise hy Iwn parallel ranges of hills, 
IMUHcnts, amid much sterility, many fertile tracts, 
svhich 3’iold cotton, rice, &c., and feed a largo .stock 
of horses, kine, Imll’aloeH, and camels. 'The grand 
defect of the country is the .scaicity of water. The 
mineral )u'oductions' are coal, iron, and alum, The 
tvaco.s of volcanic action aro miinerons, and oarlh- 
quakcH also have rcconlly occurred, as in 1819, 
1844, ISJo, 1864 ; that of 1819, liosidca shaking 
evorj' fortified city lo ils fcnnuhitioiiH, and destroy- 
ing maii.y hunilrud lives, changed the level of part 
of the Rann. 'The jioimlatioii of the statu, acooid- 
ing to the census of 1881, was 612,084, being about 
78 iiidividiialH to a Ki|uaro mile. 'Tlio ruler is styled 
the Kao; and the feudatoiy chieftains iiiidor him 
aro about 209. 'Tbo capital is Blu'ij. 

'The Itunn or llmm of C'»f(7i— subdivided into 
two ])arts, the smaller, of nearly 2000 hij. iii., on the 
cast, and tho larger, of 7000 sq! m., on the north— 
is a desert, being mainly caked, haid ground 
during the dry season, and then in turn a soit of 
shallow lake foriiieil hj' tlie heavy rains and pent- 
up tides of tlie .south-west nimisooii. It is .sniijiosod 
to have been nrigiuall,y a pcriiiaucnt inlet of the 
ocean, and to have had its levol raised hy snine 
siicli ooiivnlsioii of iial.ure as that wliich marked 
tlie 3’car 1819. 'The periodical diaapiiearaiico of tlie 
waters leaves lichind it one contimiouR crust of salt. 
This dreary waste has a few elevated spots on 
which a little r'egetation grows. Ilorihs of wild 
assea and clouds of Hies are ils only iiiliahitautB, 
'Tho soa is at jiresont advancing iiilo tlie little 
Kami year hy year. Eor the substance called 
Cutch, see Catei'ttit. 

€ntll1)Cl'i, St, oeDuiuum, was one of the three 
groat saints of England in tho middle ages, the 
other two being St Edmund of Edimmdsbiiry, and 
St Thomns-ii- Boolcet of Cantovlmry. St Cntlihert 
was born about 635. A legend, wliioh was long 
gonei'ally believed, tolls that ho was born in Tre- 
Iniid, and drew his lineage from one of the potty 
kmgR of that country ; hut aiiothor tradition fixes 
his birth in what is now Borwicksliire, When the 
light of record first falls upon him, ho was a shep- 
herd lioy in the kingdom of Northniiihria, which 
then strotclied northwards to the Eortli. In 651, 
w'hilo watching his Hook hy night on the heights of 
Lauderdale, he believed tliat he saw the hoavoiis 
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ojien, and a company of angels de&oend upon the 
eai'tli, and again a&cend to heaven, caiiying with 
them the &oul of St Aiclan, the pionb Bisliop of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy I&laud. The vision deter- 
mined liim to become a monk, and in the same year 
he enteied tlie uiona&teiy of Old Jleliobe, of which 
St Boibil was then provost or prior, and St Eata 
abbot. Wlien the latter removed to the newly- 
founded monastery of Kipon, Cuthbeit accom- 
panied liim, anti was appointed to the office of 
supeiintendent of the guests. In consequence of 
the dispute as to the keeping of Easter, which 
was then i aging, Eata retuined to ilelrose, 
and Cuthbert, having aceonipanied him, wass on 
the death of St Boisil in 661 elected piior of 
the monastery. While in this office, he distin- 
guished himself by hi.-; assiduity in visiting the 
surrounding country, and e.spccially the lemoter 
mountain hamlets, sometimes on horseback, hut 
oftener on foot, and lahonring liy his teaching and 
example to leclaim the people fioin the superstitious 
or pagan rites into which they had fallen. After a 
few year.s spent in this way, he left Melrose for the 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he became 
prior, his old master, St Eata, heinfj abbot. Long- 
ing for an ansterer life even than the monastic, he 
fjuitted Lindisfarne in 676, to become an anchorite, 
or solitary recluse, in a hut whicli he built with his 
own liaiuhs on House Island, one of the Fame 
group. Here, in 684, lie was visited by Eegfrid, 
king of Nortlmmbria, Trumuine, ex-bishop of the 
Piets, and other great men of the uoith, who came 
at the iQ(iuest of the synod of Twyford to entreat 
that he would accept tfie bishopric of Hexham. He 
reluctantly complied with their wishes, hut shoitly 
after e.xohauged the see of He.xliam for that of 
Lindisfarne. Still tliirstiiig after solitude, at tlie 
end of two years he resigned his bishopric, and 
returned to his hut, wliere he died on tlie 20th of 
March 087. The anniversary of his cleatli was a 
great festival in the early English Church, which 
commemorated also the 4th of fieptember, as the 
anniversary of tlie day on which his body was 
translated to Durham. The iiiHueiice wliich St 
Cuthheit exercised upon his age seems to have been 
due chiefly to his fervent piety and e.xtraordinary 
asceticism. Tlie gift of a persuasive tongue is 
ascribed to him, and lie would .seem to have had 
skill and prudence in the management of allaii's, 
but nowhere is there any tiace of his learning. 

The fame of St Cuthbert had been great during 
his life ; it became far greater aftei hia death. 
Churches were dedicated to him throughout all 
the wide country between the Trent and Meraej' 
on the south, and the Forth and Clyde on the 
north. It is stated that when his tonih was ojiened 
at the end of eleven yeais, his body was found 
incorrupt, and so, for more than SOO years, it was 
believed still to continue. It lemained at Liiulis- 
farne till 873, when tlie monks, hearing it on their 
shoulders, fled inland from the fury of the Danes. 
After many wanderings it found a resting-place at 
Chester-le-Street in 883. It was transfen’ed to 
Bipoii ill 995, and in the same year it was removed 
to Durham. Here, inclosed in a costly shiine, and 
believed to work daily miracles, it remained till 
the Reformation. The grave was opened in 1826, 
wlien a coffin was found to inclose another, which 
there was reason to sumiose had been made in 1104 ; 
and this again inclosed a third, which answered the 
description of one made in 698, when the saint was 
raised from his first gi'ave. This innermost case 
contained, not, indeed, the incorruptible body of 
St Cuthbert, but his skeleton, still entire, wrapped 
iu five robes of embroidered silk. Fragments of 
these, and of the episcopal vestments, together 
with a coinl) and other relics, found beside the 
bones, are to he seen in the cathedial library. 


The asceticism which distinguished .St Cuthbeit 
in life, long lingered lound liis tomb. Until the 
Refoiuiation, no woman was suli'eied to approach 
his sinine. His wiatli, it was believed, was equally 
prompt to aienge every iiijuiy to the honour or 
possessions of his church. A cloth said to have 
been used by St Cuthbeit in celebrating mass was 
fashioned into a staudaid, wliich was believed to 
insure victory to the army in whose ranks it was 
canied. Flodden was only one of many fields in 
which the defeat of the Scots was ascribed to the 
banner of St Cuthheit. 

The Life of St Cuthbert was twice written by the 
Venerable Bede. Other ancient authorities are Syiiieoii 
of Durham, and Boginald of Durhani. See Kaiiie’s tit 
CiithLu'l (1828), Aichhishoji Eyie’s Shtory of St Cuit^- 
bert (1849 ; .Sd ed. 1887), and Flyer’s C'uthberht of Zintiis- 
fame (1880). 

The name St Cutlihevt’s Beads has been popularly 
given to single joints of the stems of fossil Cnnoidea 
(q.v.), which being hollow could be stiung on 
thread, and so made into a losary. 

Cuticle, a sheath formeil outside a layer of 
cells, either by their secretoiy actiiity or by a 
modification of tlieir external portion'-. In the 
strict sense, a cuticle is not in itself cellular, but 
consists of the products or of the modilied poitions 
of uiulerlying cells. The thin envelope which may 
he readily stripped oil a leech or earthworm when 
killed in spirit .supplies a convenient example. A 
cuticle is usually formed outside lelatively ))assive 
cells, but even ciliated Epithelium (q.v.) may 
liavc its cutioular outer layer through the pores 
of whicli the cilia eniei ge. ‘ By continuous modifi- 
cations of the cells consideiable tliickiiess of cuticle 
may be developed — as e.g. tlie haul lining of the 
gizzard in many biuls. By chemical modification 
of a well-developed cuticular foimation very varied 
protective and oftensive skin-stiiiotuie.s often 
result. TI 1 U.S the peculiar gelatinous, cellulose- 
containing tunic of Ascidians is for the most part 
a cuticle ; the shells of molluscs are cutioular for- 
mations plus lime ; the raspers of snails are formed 
from cuticle ; the haul armour of Arthropod.s is a 
cuticle associated with the formation of Chitin 
(q.v.) ; the biistles, jaws, and firm sheaths of many 
worms are also cuticular, and .so on. For the use 
of the term in special connections— e.g. the cuticle 
of the hair or of the teeth, see special articles. 
Tlie term must not he confused with cutis, one of 
the names for the under skin or dermis ; nor .should 
it ever he used as equivalent to skin. See Cell, 
Epitheliuji, Skix. 

Cutlass, a sword nearly 3 feet long, broad and 
nearly' straight, mostly used by seamen of the 
royal navy. Those of the conveited pattern of 
1871 were pronounced utterly inefficient and unfit 
for service by' a coiiuuisbion iu 1887. See Swobd. 

Cutlery, the general name given to_ such 
cutting instruments as knives, forks, scissors, 
razora, &c. The making of larger objects of tliis 
nature, such as axes, chisels, and saws, is lather 
the business of the tool-maker than of the cutler. 
Shells, flints, and other shaip-edged stones formed 
the rudest and moat ancient cuttmg instruments, 
and the earliest traces of human existence in 
Britain and elsewliere aie associated with stone 
‘ celts ’ and otlier weapons and cutting implements. 
Tliese were followed by bronze weapons and other 
articles, including reaping-hooks. In the museum 
of Bologna there are ancient Etruacan bronze knives 
carved in form somewhat like modern reaping- 
hooks, and in the great Naples collection of objects 
from Pompeii and Hercnlaneum, there are sickles, 
bill-hooks, knives, lanoeta, and spring-sheai'S, some 
of which are made of iron or steel, as well os o{ 
bronze. These are of eouise ancient Eoman. 
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Bronze, like steel, can Le liari-leiieil, liut by opi) 0 &itu 
means, since it is softeneil by Hiicldeu and iiavdeiied 
by slow cooling. The aiieiciits appear to have 
been great exports in the tempering of bronze. 

The Anglo-Saxons had knives somewhat resem- 
bling a razor-blade. They had fork.s also ; but it 
would appear that these were employed for serving, 
not for use in feeding. The custoin of using forks 
for eating with came from Italy, and was not 
known in England till the reign of James I. Be- 
fore that, jicoplc fed theni.sclvea with their liugei's, 
as is .still the practice in the East. The Pensiaua 
so much prefer this custom that they contemptu- 
ously call a fork a claw. Up to the end of the loth 
century knives do not appear to have heon much 
used at table, hut as in those days eveiyl)ody 
carried a knife in Ids girdle, it probably served to 
cut meat with as one of its applications. Bpring- 
sliear.s of the ancient Koman nirm were the only 
kind known nj) to Norman tiine.s, and probably 
even till the loth or IGth century. 

The London cutlers obtained a charter of incor- 
poration in 1417 from Henry V. ; hut long before 
that knives were made at Sheffield, as the ‘ whittle ’ 
of that town, or village, as it would tlicn l)e, 
is incidentally mentioned by Chaucer. ICnives, 
sickles, shears, and scissors are name<l as being 
made in Sheffield, when the nalhunshiio cutlers 
were iucoiporated in 11124. (.'ntlery was not thou 
liowovor an English specialty ; ami England still 
imported iron and .stool goods largely from the 
C'outiueutj and in England, liivmingham was in the 
17th century regarded as the home of .smith.s and 
cutlers. The vast increase in the size of Khellield 
since 1800 shows that it is cliielly during this 
century tliat its cutlery wares have expainled from 
being a mere inland into that of a world-wide 
coinuaercc. 

Tiiblo-hiivcs . — Of these the best kinds are made 
by liaud, and have the blade of .stoel, wliile the 
shoulder and tang, to which the haft is fitted, is 
of iiialleahlo iron. Erom the cud of a thin bar of 
steel, u'hich has been carefully brought to a projier 
heat, the blade is roughly forged, cut oil', and 
welded to a piece of iron for the tang and shoulder. 
The latter, usually called the ‘ bolster,’ is formed 
by erusbitig the bot iron between a pair of dies, 
and the tang drawn out by .some strokes of the 
hammer. After reheating, the blade is agahi 
liammered and tlie maker’s name htampod upon 
it. The next stage, tliat of Iiardoniim ami temper- 
ing, is all-important in every kind olstoel cutting 
instrument, liaising the blade to a dull red heat 
and then plunging it in cold water hardeji.s it, hut 
at tliG same time makes it brittle. The hiiltleuess 
is removed and the steel made Ilexible by the 
proces.s of tempering, wliich consists in again lieat- 
mg the blade till it accpiiro.s a hhilsh colour, and 
at this moment putting it hack into the water. 
After tempering, the knife passes to the grinder, 
who smooths the bolstei- and works the Tdade a 
little on tliG gi'indstoue. But the blade still 
requiro.s to be ]nado tjuite stvaiglit in the smithy, 
and agahi ground. The lluisliing proces.ses of 
lapping, glazing, and polishing fcjlow, in 'wliicli 
dillerent wheels are used along uitb emery and 
polishing-powder. The lap is covered with an alloy 
of tin and lead, and the glazing and polishing 
wheels with leather. Bone, ii'cny, horn, ami oblior 
materials are emjiloyod for the hafts, hut those are 
prepared by a dill'erent .set of workmen. 

Machinery is now used for the manufaotnro of 
blades of common table-knives, in whicli case blade, 
bolster, and tang are made of one piioce of steel. 
A few .strokes of a steam-hammer shape the blade, 
and without reheating the shoulder is formed, but 
it retiuires to be heated again for drawing out the 
tong. The blade is next reheated and hammered 


thin, and then tlio wliole of tlie metal portion of the 
knife is pressed into dies to irive it tlie exact shape 
and size. Urinding and tlie iiiiishing proce.-Jsig 
IlOAV follow. 

Very cheap knives are made by simply ‘flving’ 
(i.e. pressing into die.s) the blade and tang out of 
a cold sheet of steel at one operation, ami dispens- 
ing with a sliunhler. 

li’urhs . — 'These are made from a hav of steel thiee- 
cightlis of an inch sipiaie. The forger begins hy 
forming the tang, shoulder, and shank. He then 
hoat-s out Hat a square piece left at the end for tlie 
prongs. Tn tlie ne.xt stage the whole is heated till 
it is soft, and pressed ■with some fui'ce between two 
lialves of a die, ivhieli ronghly form the iirong.s. 
'Tlie fork is afterwards lileil, ground, hrigliLened 
and liafteil. Forks of an inferior kind aie east. 

l^jiriny-kinvcn. — Foeket-knives are of much more 
modern date than those u.sed at the table. The 
earliest ]iiccc of cutlery made at Sheffield, or 
lierhajis in England, was called a tlnnjtd or 
whittle, and .served fur a weapon a.s well as for 
other purposes. At a later time the jaclv-knife 
appeared, which U'as made to shut into' a groove 
in the handle, hut had no spring. Some .spiring- 
kiiives are beliei’od to have heon made as far hack 
as the hcgiiming of the 17th century; hut it was 
not till about IS‘20 that a spring-knife of the type 
now so miieh in use was iinxnted by the linst Loid 
Wharnelill'e, or at least U'as mimed after him. 
'The process of making the blade of a spring-knife 
doe.s not dill'er much from that already desorihed 
for a table-knife. Sometimes the springs are 
forged, hut others aie ‘Hied’ — i.e. formed at a 
single blow out of a piece of si eel. The inner 
scales of tlic haft arc made of brass or iroiij and 
sometimes of a more expensive metal ; wliile a .still 
greater variety of^ material, such as hard wood, 
liorn of variou.H kinds, ivory, bone, and tortoise- 
shell, is used for the outer .scales. 

Itazom . — 'file use of tlio razor gous back to a 
very roiuoto period. H is reforrud to in tlie book 
of Numliors, and was used by tlie aiieiont Egyp- 
lian.s as well as by the CIreoks and Homans. The 
blade of a razor is forgod from a pioeo of steel of 
tlie thickness of its hack, and half an iiioli wide, 
the eoncavo sidos being formed (lu the rounded 
edge of the anvil. In 'tlie smithing ]iruoe.ss rvhich 
follows, thu workman hanimew it to make it 
compact, and at the .same time shapes it into 
proper form. It is next groiuid, liardoned, and 
tenipevoil ; after which it is once more ground, 
and ilieu lapped, glazed, ami polished. The he.st 
ipialities of razors are made of the finest ca.st 
steel, ami arc manipulated with great care in evoiy 
.stage of their manufaeture. But there is alway.s 
some uncertainty aliont tlie quality of a razor even 
when made witli tlio utmost skill and care and from 
tlie best material. I’erbap.s this explains why 
high-priced razors are not in great demand, at 
least lu Great Britain. 

Scissors . — A blade is forged from a fiat bar Cf 
steel, and this, inoliuling a bit for the shank and 
bow, is tlien cut oil. Next a liole is pimclicd fur 
the bow to admit of its rocoiving tlie point of a 
small anvil upon which it is vougbly shaped. After 
velieiitiiig, the bow is furtlicr sliajiud, tlie shank 
formed, and both Jilod. The joint is now squared, 
and the hole bored for the rivet or screw. Grind- 
ing and smootiiing of the libido follow, and then 
the two are serewod together. If thej' work 
smoothly, they arc ready for hardening and tenqior- 
iug, hut the screw is iivst removed and the two 
halves wired together, Afterwards the scissors 
are gi-onnd and passed through the finishing pro- 
cesses already de.scrilied. 

In dciseribing brielly the manufacturo of the 
several articles of cntlery noticed above, only the 
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move iinpovtaiit procesaes have been nientioned. 
The aubcTivision of labour is very fully carried out 
in the cutlery trade, so much so, that the man who 
forges the pen-hladea does not forge the larger 
blades for the same knife. It is the same with 
those who grind the blades. Including those of a 
comparatively trivial nature, an ordinary three- 
hladed pocket-knife goes through more than a 
hundred ]^)rocesse.s. 

The grinders in fonuev yeans suffered so much 
fiom the line particles of atone and metal whicli 
pervaded tlie atmosphere of the workshops that 
their average age did not exceed twenty-nine. 
This was especially the case ■with those engaged in 
dry-griiuling, which, for exanpde, was that used 
for forks. The evil ha.s been lessened in recent 
years by the adoption in some estahlishmeiits of 
wet-grinding, the water on the stone preventing 
the escape of particles of matter through the room. 
Another plan lias been a good many yeans in use — 
namely, the application of a fan with a properly 
constructed flue, whieh withdraws by suction the 
grit and steel dust as it is produced. 

A few of the leading nianufaoturer.s at Sheffield 
picpare hafthig material such as ivory, wood, and 
horn on their own premises ; hut the manufacture 
of ‘scale.s,’ a.s these hafts are called, is to a large 
extent a .separate trade. Ivory was long so popular 
a material for knife-handles that Sheffield has in 
some years consumed the tu.sks of 20,000 elephants ; 
hut owing to its increasing scarcity and price, 
various substitutes are now employed. In trading 
witli savage people it is curious liow they will 
sometimes nnexpeotedly reject a useful article on 
account of its colour. For example, the Fiji 
Islanders a few years ago, if not now, would on no 
account accept in barter a white-handled knife, hut 
would readily take one with a black handle. 

In cutlery France and Geniiaiiy are now compet- 
ing with England in many foreign markets ; but the 
trade has ^ain shown a tendency to increase in 
Sliefiield. Tlie manufacture is now also e.xteiisively 
carried on in the United States, In France the 
headquarters of cutlery are at Tliiera, Laugi-es, 
Nogent, Chfltellerault, and Paris, wliere the finest 
surgical iu.struments are made. Solingeii is called 
‘the German Sheffield;' but Eenischeid, Suhl, 
Sehmalkalden, and many other towns produce 
knives and tlie like. Swedish razors are laiuous. 
See alao Swokd. 

Cuttack {Kaiaku, ‘the fort’), the capital of 
a district in Orissa, Bengal, stands immediately 
below the bifurcation of the Mahanadi, thus occupy- 
ing the apex of tlie delta of that river, a position 
advantageous both in military and commercial re- 
spects. The city, which is 220 miles SW. of Cal- 
cutta, is chiefly notable for its filigree- work in gold 
and silver. Pop. (1881) 42,650, of whom 7687 were 
Mohamiuedans. — The district is the central one of 
the Oris.sa division, and lias an area of 3517 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881) of 1,738,165. 

^ Cutter is a name given to two kinds of small 
vessel-s. The cutters used by ^'achtsmeii and 
revenue cruisers, and which are built with especial 
reference to speed, have a single mast, and a 
straight ruiinin" bowsprit that can he run in on 
hoard occasionally. Tliey are much like sloops in 
rig, hut liave larger sails. Such small vessels occa- 
sionally venture on long voyages. In 1857 tlie 
Charter Oa/c, a cutter of 23 tons, ciossed the 
Atlantic from New York to Liverpool. In 1865 
tlie Alert, a cutter of 56 tons yacht measurement, 
made the voyage from England to Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) in 108* days, including 5 days’ detention at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From that time to this, 
long voyages -witli vessels of this class, especially 
across the Atlantic, have been matters of common 


occurrence. See Yacht ; for tlie other kind of 



cutters, see Boat. — I n tlie United States, very 
long sleds, for coasting, are called cutters. 

CllttlUg.S are braiiche.s or portions of branches 
of trees or sliruhs, employed to produce new plants, 
by burying the lower end in the earth so that new- 
roots inay arise from the nodes. Nothing is more 
easy than to propagate willows, fuchsias, pinks, 
geraniums, currants, gooseberries, &c. in this way; 
but many other plants, oomiiioiily propagated by 
cuttings, require greater attention on the piart of 
tlie gaidener, warmth, a uniform damp atmosphere, 
and shade. The term cutting is, however, usefully 
extended by most horticultural writers to any part 
of a plant which can he separated to become an 
individual similar to its parent ; thus some plants 
may be propagated most readily from .sinrple leaves 
or portions of leaves, others from a segment of stem 
bearin" a single leaf with a bud at its base, others 
from offshoots at tlie base of the parent plant, some 
again from tlie younger shoots, and others from 
partially ripened wood, and so on. Hence there is 
room for con,sidei'ahle experience and skill, and 
detailed instructions should he sought by the 
amateur florist in works on horticulture (e.g. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of Gardening). The most 
convenient general method, however, is to strike 
cuttings in well-drained shallow pots or boxes 
of silver sand overlying a little sandy peat or loam ; 
shade and water being applied with discretion, and 
bottom heat only in special cases, wliieli of course 
include the majority of stove plants. Hardy fruit- 
trees may he best propagated by cuttings taken 
after the fall of the leaf, and planted on the north 
side of a wall, but not so close as to he constantly 
in shade. 

Cuttle-fisll (A.S. cudele), strictly speaking, a 
member of the genus Sepia, more generally ap]ilied 
to any Cephalopod (q.v.). A brief account is here 
given of the structure, life-liistory, and habits of the 
common British .species [Sepia officinalis, Linn.), 
■with a tabular indication of its relationships. 

The Sepia { fig. 1 ) measuies from six to ton inches 
in length, and its colour varies from pale gray to 
dark brown or neutral tint. The body is oval, flat- 
tened from above downwards, and contained in a 
tough muscular sac (mantle), which expands along 
the whole of either margin into a narrow fin. The 
integument consists of a single layer of cells, lying 
upion connective tissue, in which are imhedded 
‘chromatophores,’ or cells charged with variously 
coloured pigment-granules. By expansion of the 
cell the pigment is diffused, and by its contraction 
concentrated, hence the rapid flashes of changing 
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colour for which the cephalopoda as a whole ai'e eo 
lemarlcahle. 

The head is broad, and contains a caitila<;e of 
complex shape which protects tlie central nervous 
system, and forms a socket on either side for the 
large eye ; this has a bright green lustie during 
life, tlie black pupil is shaped like the Greek letter 
( 1 ), and there are two eyelids, the upper coloured, 
the lower white. The front of the head is occu- 
pied entirely by the hase.s of the arnns and the 
mouth. Tlie former are ten in number, eight of 



1, Stxiia uJjiciiutUa from the dorsal aspect ; 2, view of the 
Mouth, sliowiuK its Lip and tho bases of the Arms mul 
Tontaolos ; 3, tho Sholl seen from the vential suilucu ; 
i, tho same in lateral viow; 5, tho iVninial with tho 
Mantlo dividotl in tho iiiuUllo line to expoao tho 
Bronoliial Cavity : 

a, fliplicin; f, its valve ; c, pit lu tlic Itaso ftf the siplton ; c', pio- 
iiiiiieiioo Ml Uio mniitlo wlneh ilia into it i «i, imisclii pass- 
nig baclcwartls fiinn the slpliuii to tlui inimUe ; it, tennnm* 
tioii of the intoatliie; /ir, gilZ; r, nnml njipiiing; (/, goilital 
opening; i. s., ink me. At the hnseof tlie iiglitgillnfioriiiniiil 
the iiieinhitinu Inis been leinovud to shuiv tho bruudual heart, 

them heing alike, ohlong in transverse section and 
tapering oil to slender extreinitie.n ; they have the 
surface which is turned towards the mouth covered 
with .suckers in lour longitudinal rows. The suckera 
consist of a muscular periphery, Btvengthened hy a 
horny vinj' ; a lleshy pad acts like a piiston in the 
base of thi.s lattei'. Each sucker is mounted on a 
short lioxihle stalk. The two remaining arras, 
known as ‘tentacles,’ occupy the inter.space.s 
between the ventral arras and those next to them. 
They are twice as long as the others, and have a 
cylindrical stem, slightly expanded sit the extremity 
into a club furnished with larger and smaller 
suclcens. Tliey can be withdrawn into pockets 
situated beneath the eyes, and are candod iii this 
poeition when not in use. The mouth (lig. 2_), 
situated in the centre of the roots of the anna, i,s 
surrounded iiy a lip with seven prominent angles, 
wMoh hear small auckeiu in .some species, and have 
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‘ maiitle-eavity. ’ When this is opened hy a loncd- 
tndinal inei.sion it is .seen to contain tho followinn- 
stiuctures (iig, 5). Anteiiorly i.s the base of the 
‘siphon,’ or ‘funnel,’ s, a conical tube oontaiiiind 
a valve, i, through which water can be foroihly e\^ 
pclled by the contraction of tho mantle. At its 
posterior margin on eitliei side is an almonil-shapej 
depression, lined with cartilage, c, into wliieli iits 
aproraineiice oir tlie inner suiface of the mantle, i’ 
an arinugemoiit which largely contributes to the 
.solidarity of tho body as a whole. Lying along the 
middle line is the terminal portion of tire intestine 
«, furrrisbod with two small ilap-liko appendages 
of nncertiiirr function, aird oir erther side, a little 
farther hack, i.s a sirrall pa]iilla, ?•, upon which the 
kidney opens, iiriil orr the left .side oitly, the genital 
otdlice, i;. 'Two largo gills, JJr, aie situated iir the 
latei'al 1 eeessos of the maiille-cavity, each coirsistin" 
of rirr arteidal .stem rttmting nji lire attached side” 
and a veiri)ri.s stoirr passing down the other aspect, 
the htrlk of the oi'gan being made rrii of a series of 
folds passing ti ansveiscly from oito to tire other, and 
richly' suiipliod with vesschs ciiirtahiing tho hlooil to 
he aerated, liospiiatiim is ciirrieil ini hy rhytlmiic 
eorrtraction.s ot the mirntle, in consequence i>{ which 
water eirters at eithei' side, passes over the gills, 
aird is e.xpelled hy the sijihon; this lakes place 
about sevctrly times in a mrnrrtc. 

On tho dorsal side of llie animal, inirriediatolv 
heneath the integunieni, is a closed sac uliich ciiir- 
tainsthe internal shell (urrttle-lnme, Hepio.stare, ligs, 
3, 4). Speaking generally, this may he said to bo 
of art elongated Hjinon or hiiat Hlmiio; it eonsists of 
a Irorny' lamina, which gives it its char'iiotoristic 
outline, oxtenrling also into tlie small cone at the 
hack, which in many species is nnroli laiger lliait 
in the one now under con.sideration, and has been 
eorrtpru’od with tho guard of tho Boleninite (ij.v.), 
On tiro dorsal surface is a giaitrtlar caleateoiis 
depo.sit; while the concave ventral aspect of the 
.spoon is occupied iiy a sei'ies of layeiw of calcareous 
irratter, which are 'ilcpo.--ited in succession anil do 
not entirely cover each other, so that the hinder 
portiorr of i/liis surface pru.suntb a striated appear- 
ance dire to their iiarallcl mai'gins. This jiait of 
the shell is poriras and e.xtrcmely light, the inter- 
sticch being filled with air. 'These shells are ini- 
]iortorl into Livurjauil in some ijuruitily, and ground 
into fme iiowdcr to form a dentifrice. ' 

The iJifjcstire Urt/aiin.- — Within the beak ahoi'e 
alluded to is a soliil muscular' muss (hiiccal cone), 
part of whiel) is devoted to ils movements. Through 
Us ecuU'U pivssea the gullet, the lower wall of 
which hoars a most I'emarkahlo oi'gan, the tooLlr- 
strap or ‘radnla;’ thi.s eonsists of seven longi- 
tudinal rows of horny teetli, which arc seci'etod by 
coi'laiii special colls of tho ciiitheliuni, and whose 
apices lu'o directed backwards. They can be mmod 
to and fro Iry approju-iato niuscles. Ilohind tlie 
hiiccal cone the ruM)]ihagii.s bears the salivary 
glands, and still farther hack it opens into a I'miuil 
.saccular atoraach with mu.scular walls, A lai'go Ijj- 
lolieil gland, commonly called ‘liver,’ but having 
the fuiiotiuns of a panci'oas, is .siluiileil on the 
<i'.sophagns. Lying parallel to the terminal jiortiim 
of tho intestine is the ' iiik-bag,’ a hollow 
gland opening' near tho anus, ami furnishing a deep- 
lii'owu fluid, which is cjcclcd hy the animal when 
alarined in order to conooal its reti'cat. When 
genuine, the pigment known as ‘sepia' i.s prepared 
from it. 
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blood, after being distributed throughout the body, 
is collected in veins vvlricli traverse the walls of the 
Sidneys and pericardium, and erentually pass to 
tire gills, at the base of which a muscular- dilatation 
(branchial heart) is situated, serving to effect tire 
circrrlation of the blood through the gills. 

The N'ervous Sijstetn consists of the three pairs 
of ganglia conmron to the Mollusca concentrated 
rorrnd the oesophagus, One parr (pedal) .supplie.s 
tire arrrrs and siphon; a second ( irleuro-r isceral ) 
the gills, viscera, and mantle ; a tlrh-d (cerebral) 
the head arrd eye.-!. In tire nrantle on eitlier 
side is a large nervorrs mass (ganglion atellatrrm) 
situated oir the plerrr-al nerve, and .supplying the 
nrantle. In addition to these parts, and connected 
with them, there is a system of so-called ‘enteric’ 
rrerr'es, .springing from tire buccal ganglia, rvliicli 
lie on the «;.sophagrrs just in front of the cerehral 
ganglia. 

Of the Onjans of Sense the eye,s are the most 
con.spicrrous. They oecirpy depresaioirs in the head 
cai-tilage, the hinder part of which is occupied hy 
the optic ganglia, ocular rrruscles, and a white 
glandular substance of rruknowti firirction. The 
retina consists of an inner layer of rods with 
sw’ollerr bases, and an outer layer of irrreleated cells 
with a linritiirg menrhratte hetweeu them. The 
retinal chamber is closed in front by a spheroidal 
lerrs, made irp of an imrer and orrter portion, wlticlr 
ai'e secreted separately hy an epithelial structure 
oecupyinj,' a groove i-otiud its e(iuat(jr. In front of 
the lens is the iris, srrpporteil by a cartilage and 
containing a sphinoter muscle ; the outer surface 
of the rvhole organ is formed tiy the transparent 
cornea, wdiioh, though continuous in the , Sepia, is 
irerforated in the inemhers of a large group of 
Ceplialopoda ( (Egopsida ). 

The can are a parr of small closed vesicles, 
imbedded in the head-cartilage, anrl supplied by 
nerves -which, though apparently spi-htgiug from 
the pedal ganglia, really have tlreir origin in the 
cerebral. A ciliated pit, usually considered to be 
olfactory in frrnction, lies behind each eye. 

Generative Organs . — The sexes are separate. The 
testis arrd ovary are both single and situated iit 
the hinder part of the body ; tire latter lies in the 
visceral sac or- pericardium above described, the 
former in an ahrrosfc closed diverticirlum of it. The 
eggs have a tough capsule, with a projection at 
one end and a kind of handle at the other by 
-rvltich they are attached iu Irrinches to a twig of 
seaweed or other sinrilar substance. As hr the 
hen’s egg, the proportion of nrrtritive to for-nrative 
yolk is very large, and tire emlrryo, as it develops, 
coirres to stand head do-wnwards on the foi-mer. 

Habits . — The ainrirals are found in littoral regions 
or in moderately deep water; ordinarily they rest 
horizontally on or near the bottom, the fins gently 
unrlrilating, the tentacles retracted, arrd the arras 
depre.ssed (see cut at CEPHALOPODA). Progr-ession 
may take place hy itreans of the fins with eonsider- 
alde rapidrty in either- direction, the furrnel being 
turned so that the stream of water Issuing from it 
assists iu propulsion; rapid darts backwards when 
the animal is alarmed are brought ahoirt either by 
the srrdden ejection of water through the siphon, or 
hy spreading out arrd rerrniting the arms. When 
feuding, the Sepia remains motionless till its prey 
is within strikrng distance ; then the dor-sal arms 
are r-aised, the otlrers open out sideways, the ten- 
tacles are shot foitlr with the rapidity oif lightning, 
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shores of the Re-w World. About a dozen fo-,->il 
forms have been recorded from Tertiary deposit--. 
For large and fabulous Ceplialopods, see’ OCTOPHS, 
Se.a-serpent. 

Cutty Stool. See Stool of Repentance. 

Cutworm, a tenir used loosely of worms or 
gt-ubs destructive to cabbrrge, beans, &c. 

Cuvier, the chief of modern coiirparative an- 
atoniists, the lir.st to unite the paleontology of 
extinct fornrs with the anatorrry of the extant, 
iiirpoitairt also as an eilucatronist. Leopold 
Christian Frederic Dagobert Cuvier, better known 
hy hL adopted literai-y title Georges Cuvier, was 
horn on the 2-tth Angu'.t 171)9, in tire town of 
Montheliaid, at that trrrre belonging to Wurtem- 
het-g. His aircestoi.s -were Protestant r-efugees frorrr 
the Jrrta. He -was de'-tiirpil hy Iris jrarents for the 
church, hirt early exhihiled a predisposition for 
iratui-al iristory. In his education at Strrttgart, 
he came urtder the happy influence of the botairist 
Keiiter and the zoologrst Kiehneyer. At the age 
of eigliteeir he hecanre tutor in a farrrily living riear 
Caen, in Normandy. There the abundant fosril 
Terehratuhe of the shore, the euttle-lt,sh and other 
molliiscs landed hy the -waves, excited his eager- 
interest, and hecanre subjects of close study. Tlrer-e 
too Ire was introduced trr Gerrffriry St-Hrlaire and 
other Parisian savants. Geoli'roy at once recognised 
Iris abilities, and inr-ited him to Paris. Cuvier 
accepted the invitation, became Iri.st assistairt, 
and then professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jaidin ties Plairtes. Elected a member of the 
French Iirstitute irr 1795, he became in 1803 per- 
manent secretary of the Academy of tSoierrees. In 
1808 he undertook the r-eor-ganisation of prrhlio 
instruction, and sirortly before the fall of Napoleon 
Was admitted into the Council of State. After the 
Restoration he rvns made Clianeellor of the Uni- 
versitj' of Paris, After- a visit to England in 1818, 
Avlrere Ire was received with groat honour, he was, irr 
1810, adrrritted into the cabinet by Lorris XVIII., 
and in 1826 was irrade grand-officer of the Legiorr 
of Honour. His decided opposition to the royal 
measures for restricting the freedom of the press 
lost liim the favour of Charles X. Under Louis- 
Philippe he was nrade a preer- of France (Baron 
Cuvier) in 1831, and in the following year he was 
nominated Minister- of the Irrterior. Then Iris 
career was terrrrirrated suddenly fr-oirr an attack of 
paraly.'-is of wlriclr he died, May 13, 1832. 

Cuvier’s life was characterised hy extraordinary 
activity. In his plans for the extension and irrr- 
pri-ovement of rratiorial education, in his efforts for 
the welfare of the French Protestant Clrrrrch, and 
in Iris scientific wrrrk, he was alike zealous arrd 
indefatigable. On every hand Ire gave avjderrce 
of gigantic intellect, and of honest, resohrte olrar- 
acter. He was conspiorrous for- an rrnsru-passed 
gi-asp of concrete facts, rather than for or-iginality 
of suggestion or power of generalisation, arrd 
remairred a vigorous and formidable opponent of 
the Tlreor-j' of Descent. 

In several departments of zoology, Cuvier’s inde- 
fatigable industr-y and giant intelligence achieved 
groat progre.5s. (1) By marvellous energy iu col- 
lecting, examining, and dissecting, he vastly in- 
creased the circle of acerri-ately known forms, both 
living arrd extinct. (2) This was done, however, 
in a way wlriclr combined depth of insight with 
increasing breadth of vierv. He penetrated below 
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uiirrelabion of organs, lie recoynisecl, to quote his 
uiomorahle words, that ‘the organism forms a 
connected unity, in ivliich tlio hingle parts eiumot 
ohauge without bringing about niodilicatioiis in the 
other 2 iarts.’ (11) In his liaiuls I'lasHiUeatioii became 
more natural, being more thoroughly based on 
real siinilaritios of structure, and less on sniier- 
licial resemblances. He recognised the existence 
of four great type.s— Vertehrato, Mollusc, Articu- 
late, and Iladiate, a elassilicatioii independently 
conlii-nicd by the einbvyological resGarches of Von 
Baer. Althougli his four types are now known to 
give a false siinplioity to nature, the estaldi-sliiiig 
of structural claasilicatiun, followed out in bis sub- 
divisions, iiitruduced a new order in the animal 
kingdom. (4) Before bis work, fossil forms bad 
been I’ery .scantily known, and still less uudor- 
.stood. Els researches, however, especially among 
vertebrate remahi.s, nob only revealed an undreamt- 
of svcalth of entombed forms, but disolo.sed to some 
extent the relation between the living and the 
dciul. Eor the first time jialicontology Wits linked 
to comparative anatomy, and the new contact 
bronglit fresh light. Vet it must be remomboied 
that to him the Liiuiean ilogiua of tho eonstancy of 
species seemed uuassailalile. Clear as lie was in re- 
gard to the existence of fundamental and reciiiTcnt 
typos, ho was as dotermiiiodly opposed to the 
sn;j-gestion of Bulf'on, Lamarck, and otlici-s, that 
animals wore connected by common doseuiiL. 

Among Cuvier's more important works are the 
following; Lcroiis d' Anatomic Cumpuree (18()l-o) ; 
L'Amttoniie d'es Molliisqiics {IHlH) ; llcchcrnhes sur 
Icn Oanomeiita li'odsils doc Quadrupkks (18*21-24) j 
Dimmrs sin- les Riooliitions da la Surface dii Globe 
(introduction to tJie k.st) ; Jlisioiro nutnrdle dcs 
Foisdons (1828-49), written in ooncort with Valen- 
ciennes. Better known perhaps than any of these 
is the work wliieli has pas.sad tlu'OUg'U so many 
editors’ hands — Lc S,i(jno Animal distrihnS d’apn's 
son Oi'ffuiiisatioti (lSl'7), more familiar in the en- 
larged 'and elaborated form which it received nndor 
the editorship of Cuvier’s school. Important too 
for the history of zotdogy arc numerous dlogos 
and liistoi'io reports delivered on various occasions 
throughout Cuvier’s life. 

See Mrs It. Leo's Memoirs of Baron Cuvier (Lond. 
18,13) ; Pasquior’s JSlorjc do Cuvier (I’aris, 1833) j Carua'o 
Gcachichtc dir JHaohoie ( Munich, 1872 ) j Haockel’s Histor/l 
of Creation ( Loud, 1870 ). 

Cuxliavcil, a pleasant little German wateriiig- 
2 )laoe, on the southern bank of tho Elbe, at il.s 
mouth in the German Ocean, 72 miles NW. of 
Hamburg by rail. The port wliuuce tho Hamburg 
steamers ply when in winter the Elbe is frozen 
over, Cuxhaven lias an old castle ami a safe 
harbour. Pop, (1SS3) 4490 — in summer doubled 
by visitors. 

Ciiyabti, the capital of the Hrasilian province 
of iMatto Grosso, occupies pretty nearly the centro 
of South America. It stands ou the left hank of 
the Cuyabd Iliver, 980 mile,s N W. of Uio de Janeiro. 
Pounded by gold-diggers in 1719, and wrockeil by 
an earthquake in 174(1, it is now a well-hnilt place, 
with a cathedral and 8000 iidiabitauts. It can he 
reached by the rivers Parana and Paraguay) a 
voyage of 2500 miles from Buenos Ayres. 

€nyp, or KtTYP, Jacoii Gheiut,se, commonly 
called the Old Cuyp, was born at Dordrecht in 
1675. Jacob Cuyp’s representation of cows and 
sheep, battles and encampments, are clsvcr, but 
his faine rests principally upon his excellent por- 
traits. His colouring is warm and transparent; 
his manner, free, and spirited. Cuyp' was one of 
the four founders of tlie Guild of St Luke at 
Dordrecht, and died after 1649,~-Albeiit Cuyp, 
Jacob’s son, was also born at Dordrecht, in 1005, 


lie excelled in the ]minting of cattle grazing or 
reposing, moonlights, wintry landscape.s, still wateia 
with &hip.s, horse-markets, hunts, camps, and 
cavalry-lights ; and in i-eiidering ollects of ’warm 
golden siinliglit he i.s without a rival. During Lis 
lifetime and long after, Albert’s pictures, aithuuo-h 
in many respects equal to those of Claude, wei'c 
held in little estimation. Oidnion, however, has 
now changed regarding them, and a line exa’inple 
of his art has realised over £5000. England is 
particularly rich in his works, the National Gallery 
possessing eight of hi,s .subjects. Ho died at Dor- 
dreclit, 1091 .— Ben,iamin Cuyp, a nephew of 
Alhert, was boi-n at Dordrecht in 1008, and he- 
caiiio a member of the guild there in 1631. He 
painted biblical pieces in Uembiandt’.s style, and 
fauiiliar .scenes of country life. His best works are 
in the manner of Teniers. Ills seashores liave less 
re] into. 

OllZCO, a city of Peru, staml.s 1 ] ,440 feet above 
sea-lovol, in a valley of the Amies, 3-1.) miles E8E. 
of Lima. It uum the ancient caiiital of the Incas 
(in whose language, says Gareilaso, Cuzco signifies 
‘ navel ’), and at the time of its conquest by Pizarro 
(1633) had 200,000 luhabilants. Now it 'has only 
some 18,000, but it is one of tlm finest cities in tho 
roimblic, with a cathedral (1372-1654), a so-called 
miivoisity ( 1598 ), and some remnants of Cyclopean 
architecture. — Cuzco gives name to a department, 
with 2,38,445 inhabitants. ,Sce Pisiiu, 

Cyauit.c, Kyanite (Gr. li/anos, ‘blue’), 
lUsTiiENU, or Hapi’Aiiic, a mineral composed of 
alumina .and .silica. It often occurs crystallised, 
and generally in broad prisms. It is sometimes 
colourless, red, yellow, I'te,, but more frequently of 
a line sky-blue, slightly tinged with violet ; it is 
transparent, and sometimes lioantifully oiialescent. 

CyailOg'eili ON or Cy, altlmugii intrinsically 
of little impurlanee, i.s one of tho most interesting 
comjiouuds of carbon. It was the llrst known com- 
l)q)md hotly which was junved to lie able to unite 
with eloimiiits in the .same way as these .substances 
nnito witlq each other. Thus hydrogen, II, unites 
with chlorine, 01, to form hydroeldorio aeiil, and 
sodium, Na, unites rvith clilorino to form chloride 
of sodium, NaCl, Like the, so eleiuonts, H, 01, or 
Na,^ each a single suh.stauee, the group CN, con- 
sisting ()f 1 2 parts of carbon and 14 of nitrogen, 
enters into combination, aeting as if it also were 
for the time being an olomdnt ; thus it forms 
cyanide of Hodiuui, NaCN, or NaCy, and hydro- 
cyanic acid, HON, or HCy. There are now many 
tliousaud.s of such mdlclcs known, of whieh the 
groups methyl, C1L„ ethyl, CaHj, i&c. may bo 
taken as otlier oxainplos. 

Cyniiogon is a coInurleBS, poisonous gas, which 
burns with a purplish llame. It is sohd)le in 
water, and can bo condensed to a liquid, under a 
pres.sure of about four almosjdieres (6(1 lb. per 
sq. inch). Tt may bo olitaiued by heating the 
cyanide of mercuiy, Hg(.ly„, when tho cyanogen 
passes oiT in the ga-seous slate. 

Cyanogen fonim poisonous compounds with 
metals called epnnidcs, of which the best known is 
the ci/anide of potassinm, a salt of much import- 
ance 111 jdiotqgrnjdiy. VTlh hydro^mn it forms tlie 
deadly prus-sie or hydrocyanic noid, while it is 
united with oxygon m cy'anio acid. Per the pro- 
liortioH of oj/iinidcs, see Hydbooyanio Acid. 

Ci/anic Aenl is a oonipouud of cyanogen which 
can^ hardly ho prepared in the free state, owing 
to its great tendency to dooompo.se. It forms 
a class of salts called cn/amtes, of which the 
chief is the cyanato of potash. This salt is pro- 
duced when oyanogen gas is jiassod into_ solution 
of potash. The formula of evanio acid is HCyO, 
that of the potash salt being NCyO. 
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Cyaiio'sis ( Or. Itjanos, ‘ Ijhie ’ ), lividity of com- 
plexion, with fulhie'^s of tlie capillaries aiul minute 
veins, especially of the face and lips. A name 
ehavactenstically applied to the colour in certain 
cases of coufjeiiital disease or malformation of the 
heart. See Heaut. 


Cyanotypc is a photograph obtained hy the 
n.se of a cyanide. See Phutouhaphv. 

Cyathea. See TEEE-PEnNs. 

Cybele (called also AciiUdis and iJinilyinmc), 
an ancient goildess whose worship was nnivensal in 
riirygia, and widely spread in Western Asia as 
that of ‘ the great mother ’ or ‘ the mother of the 
gods.’ She seems to have been a nature divinity, 
wliose woi.shlp was attended with wild orgiastic 
rites, many of which n-ere adopted hv the Greeks 
from the eastern nations. The Greeks, moreover, 
identilied the oriental Cyhele with their ancient 
earth goddess llhea, udiose wor.ship seems to have 
originated in Crete, where she is associated with 
the Cnretes. Among the Iloman.s she w.as con- 
sidered as identical with Ops, the wife of Saturn, 
and mother of Jupiter. In Phrygia her priests 
were the Coryhantes, who worshipped her noisily 
with drums, oymhals, and horns, dressed in full 
ariiKmr. The Roman priests of Cyliele were often 
called Gain. In art Cyhele is usually represented 
seated on a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
with lions oronching to tire right and left, or sUling 
ill a car drawn hy lions. See liHE.v. 


Cj’cads, or Cycadace.e, an order allied to 
Conifenu (see Gymnosperm.s), hut in vegetative 
appearance rather resemhliiig ferns aud ualnis. 
The stern, which is e.xterually covered with loaf- 
soars, may he so sliorfc that the crown of leaves 
arises little above the surface of tire ground ; more 
frequently, howevei’, it rises to a height of a few 
feet, then resembling a tree-fern ; and in excep- 
tional case.s (e.g. Cij<ms media of Australia) may 

attain a Iieiglit 
of SO or 6U feet. 
The foliage- 
leaves, which 
develop under 
the protection 
of reduced 1 mil- 
leaves, are usu- 
ally pinnate, 
and mostly 
parallel-veined; 
hut in Cycas we 
liave a middle 
vein only, and 
in the curiously 
fern-like Staii- 
geiiaamid-vein 
with lateral 
Inanches. The 
leaves are 
always of nrote 
or leas leathery 
consistence, and 
sonretimes be- 
coure very bard 
and spiny at the 
c, Cycas media tips and on the 
edge. In C 5 'ca.s 
the pinme are circinate in bud as in ferns, although 
tire midrib is straight; conversely in Zanria, the 
leaf itself is inrolled, although the pinnur are 
straight; in others, however, where both are 
straight, the pinme overlap each other from above 
downwards, as in the moon-wort fern (Botry- 
ohium). The stem is of complex irrter-iral stimc- 
ture, brrt is thickened by permanent cambium. 
It rrray bear lateral birds on the axils of old leaves, 
especially in unhealthy plants ; and these may fall 



Kg. 1. 

Cycas :frormaiibyaiia ; b. 


off and propagate the plant. In some cases, how- 
ever, wc have an apparent dichotomy, altliougli 
probably due to hraiicliing. Dichotomy of the 
roots lias also been described; this, however, not 
as a normal developiirent, hut due simply to iiTita- 
tiori by a fungiis-niyceliiim or a no.stoo-like alga, 
which corrtmonly invests the root, and even pene- 
trates the tissue (see fiYYiiriosiS ), Yet among 
those who admit the pathological nature of this, 
soiite still regard it a.s an atavistic reaiipearance, 
the last .siirvir'ing trace of the diohotoniy so com- 
nion among the ance.stral cryptogams (see FeeX-s, 
Lycopodiaceje ). 

The exceedingly piinritir-e llowers are found ou 
separate plants, and are respectively eoriiposed 
simply of stainiriate or pistillate leave.s, in both 
cases nsually spirally aggregated as cones. The 
stameri-s are redrreed and rrtrdivided leaves hearing 
on their dorsal .srrrfaces a usually indofirrite rruiirbev 
of pollert-srres, so frrrrtrslting a perfectly rirter- 
inediate form helweert the sporartgiunr-beariirg 
frond of a fern and the stairrens of higher plants. 
The pollen -gr ains show a very distiirct retrrnairt of 
the rttale prothalliurrr. 

Passtttg to the female flowers, we And those at 
least of Cycas to be terminal on the axis, which 




Kg. 2. 

a, Stamen nf Cycas cuchicdh^ miilcr siirlace ; h, gioup of pollen- 
sacs (Microspimitigia); d, pollen-grain of Ceiiituzamia ; c, tlie 
same gei-miimting ; c, carpellary leaf of Cycas reiolnia, ^vith 
lower pinuiif reiUiccil andibearing ovules ; /, stamen of Zaniia 
integrifoUa, 

after flowering resumes vegetative growth, a con- 
dition which occiU'.s only as an airomaly or rever- 
sion in Irigher pi nrrts (e.g. prolrferorts roses). The 
separate carpmlary leave.s retain more or less 
distinct traces of r-egetative character ; tlrirs in 
Cycas the ovules (luicrosporangia) represent the 
reduced lower piiinre ; niore frequently, however, 
only two are developed (Zaniia, lig. 2); but the 
carpellary leaf is always open, and shows no trace 
of that still more precocious development of its 
ovules and arrest of its opeiring altogether, which 
worrld give us the ovary of the higher flowering- 
plantb (see OVAEY). On ripening, the cone may 
fall to pieces, liberating the ovules ; in the simpler 
Cycas the separate naked seed.s become nrodilied and 
errlarged irrto large frrrit-like bodie.s, with an outer 
fleshy and an irrner stony wall, The nueelhis is 
cnislred into little space hy the growth of the endo- 
sperm, which contains the straight errrbryo with 
its one ( Ceratozanrra ) or two, often unequal 
(Cycas, Zamia), cotyledons. 

The more vegetative charaeter, both of the flower- 
ing axis and of the carpellary leaves, which dis- 
tinguish Cycas from all the other genera, exp] ains the 
separ-ation of the order by systematists into Cycadear 
and Zanriie. Among tire latter, Stangeria of Port 
Natal is at once distrngrrished by its pinnate vena- 
tion ; arrd Bowenia of Queensland by its bipinnate 
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loaves. Dioou (i\Ie.\ico) is cliaracteiised by the 
origin of its ovules on cusliioii-like luudilications of 
the two parent pimne, iji.steacl of being simply sesBile 
as in the romaiiiing genera, wliich are merely ilislin- 
gnisliod by .sliglit ililferenecs in the shape of tlieir 
oone-leaves. The thirty snecies of Zainia range 
from Mexico into the Antilles and far into South 
America. C'oiatozaniia is IMexioaii, and Jlicrocyeas 
Cuban, rvhile Maorozaniiii is distributed over 
Ea.steru Australia, and Eucephalartos is ebaraeter- 
istically Soutli-east African. l!ut tho wiriest dls- 
trihution is tliat of Cyca.s itself. Tire best-known 
s)jecie.s, C. vcuoluia of Japan, is not only widely 
found both wild and in cultir-iiLion in many parts 
of the Okl and New IVorld, but C. eirciiudis of 
the East Indies, G. mulia and KonnanbijiiMi of 
Australia, 0, Sccnuuii of the Eijls, may also be 
mentioned as of iinjiortanee. 

Schiinper Biniinerates no less than tliii ty-four 
fossil genera, with ^78 species. The group appeal's 
to have attained its maximum hr Triassie and 
Juras.siu times. They are fiiuiiliar to English 
pahuontologists in tho Lias and Oolite aspoeially. 

The stum of many cyoads eontain.s an ahiinrlant 
starchy (lepo.sit, which is used as food in iiiaiiy 
eoimtric.s. It resembles sago, and .so has fi'ciiuently 
led to tho confiision of eycads with the true Sago- 
palms (q.v. ). 6'. rewlnta yields a eoavsc sago in 

Japiiii nird elsewhere ; from IJiuun cilii/e a kind of 
arrowi'ool is prepared in Mo.xieo, and fi'om Zumia 
pumilu, &o. Ill the Aiitillea and Florida) while 
Eiioeplialavtos is often called Kallr Bread. 
Cyc'lade.Si Sou Aiiciiii'ELACio. 

Cyc'lsuilCll, a goiiuB of I’l'imulacea', iiieludiug 
about eight highly vaviahlu speeiu.s, mostly natives 
of souLlieni Europe. Their tliiekeneil and oom- 
prossod perennial stem half immeraod in the 
ground, their hoart-Kliaped leaves, peculiarly twisted 
and roile.xod corolla-lohe.s, and spirally reverted 
fruit-stalk, s give the genus a peculiar ami highly 
eharaotoristio appeariiiieo. T'liey are commonly 
cultivated on account of the heiui ly of their llowcrs ) 
wliioli mostly appear in spring. U. jicrsiciim is the 



one chiolly grown in our conservatories; 0. 
curojjwiim, not imeonmion in gardens, llowors in 
autumn. The tiiniip-like stoiii, dea])ito an extreme 
acridity wliieli long gave it incdieinal ropiutc, is 
largely eaten by swine in goutlierii Europe, espe- 
cially Sicily ) lieiioc the English name of Sowbi-cad. 

C.V'cle ( Gr. , ‘ a circle ’ ), in Astroiioiny and Matho- 
matioal Clironology, a period or iiiten-al of time in 
which certain plieiiomona always recur in the same 
order. Tliero are two great natural oycles, that of 
the sun and that of tlio moon, The solar cycle is a 
period of- twenty-eight Julian years, after whioli 
the same days of the week recur on tho same days 
of the year. The lunar or Metonio ovelc consists of 
nineteen yeans or 235 lunations (see Chkonology), 
after wbioh the successive ne-w moons happen on 


the same days of the year as during the previous 
cycle. The number of the year iu the cycle of the 
moon is called the Golden Number (ii.v.). The 
cycle of Indictions (q.v.) is purely arbitrary, its 
years being lifteen, a convontioual number; and 
the Julian I’eriod, -^^'liich combines and har- 
monises all the three others, might he termed the 
cycle of cycle.s. The term ‘ cycle of eclipses ’ is an 
instance of the more general use of the word, 
meaning the period of 223 lunations, within -which 
seventy oclii).ses recur in the same order and magni- 
tude — viz. tweiitj^-nine of the moon and forty-one 
of the sun. 

The early history of cycling— in 
which generic term the use of all classes of nuuui- 
aiid pedo-inotive eaniages is now by gcneial con- 
sent included — is, like that of ancient Britain, 
involved in ohseuiity. As long since as 1818 
something in the nature of a bicycle was intro- 
duced into England by Baron von Drais, a French- 
man resident at Mannheim, and was ktiown as the 
Draisiicno orCclerifcre; while velocipedes or inanu- 
motive machines with three or more wheels were 
in oeca,sional use iu England e^’elL hefore that date, 
one of the earliest being an iin'ention of liichard 
Lovell Edgeworth {circa 17(17). The Dralsneue con- 
sisted of two wheels, about 30 inches in diameter, run- 
ning one in the wake of the othei , and ooimected by 
abeam of wood, uimn which, midway from each end, 
was iilaccd a siiddle or porch. At the fore-end of 
tlie beam an 
arm-rest was 
secured, and 
this, roughly, 
compleletl 
the appara- 
tus. 'riie 
mode of pro- 
pulsion was 
singularly 
suiqilc : the 
rider placed 
liis leg over 
the beam, 
got into tho 
saddle, ami, 
resting his 
arms upon 
tho support The ‘Biuuly-horsu,’ 

referrod t<j, 

pii.shcd the ‘ ihuuly-horse ’ ahead by kicking the 
ground with his right anil left foot alternately; 
when a certain impetus ■was attained, ho could, 
were lie a skilful rider, cease the kicking proces.s, 
and allow tho inachiuo to ]ivocc'«d until the moincu- 
tuiu was oxhausted, when he had to commence dc 
Hum. It is hardly needful to say that tho undigiii- 
licd iittitiide the rider perfoieo assumed was the 
subject of much ridicule ; and it is not to he 
wondered a,t that tho satire of Cruikshauk and his 
contcmporaric.s oUectually killed the lioliby-horso 
of 1818. 

The fasliioning of tho first practical bicycle (mca 
18-10) is currently credited to one Gavin IJalzell, a 
Kcotob cooper, who lii-ed at Ijesmaliagow, in Lanark- 
shire. It ■went by tho name of the ‘ wooden lioiso,’ 
being constructed chiolly of wood ; the saddle ryas 
low, and the jiedal movemeuLs or ‘stirrups,’ which 
moved Imokwards and forw'ards alternaloly, wore 
comieoted by iron rods ■with tho cranked axle of 
tho driving-wheel. 

The next revival of cycling may be said to 
date from 1807, A few years previoua to this it 
occurred to an inventive genius, one M. Michaux, 
to jit to the hobhv-Iiorse a pair of pedals by 
wliich the front wheel might be revolved ryith 
the feet. This, of course, meant that tho rider 
must depend for his balance upon some means 
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■whereby tlia relative po^itiuns of tlie two wliceL 
mij'ht lie varied at will in other word--, some 
method whereby the base of the maohiiie iiiiglit lie 
cbansed at pleasure. To this end, a traiisvei.se 
handle was affixed to the front wheel, which 
ailmitted of its being turned even to a right angle. 
Tills new-comer was known a.s the bicycle, hut 
is now irreverently alluded to in all r^uavters as 
the ‘boneshaker’ — probably because it was made 
of wood, and shod with iron tyres instead of rubber, 
while springs were often conspicuous by their 
ah.senoe. 

The bone.shaker Gra/,e was a serious one; it 
affected all classes of snoiety, hut chiefly— in con- 
sequence of the cost of the article— the middle .and 
upper ranks ; in witne,s,s whereof, the illnatvated 
papers of 1807-09 contained more than one wood- 
cut .showing tlie Prince Impeiial upon his bone- 
shaker in the Tiiileries. One of the earliest of 
Miclianx’s bicycles found it.s way to Mr Charles 
.Spencer’s gynmashtm in London in ISOS, .‘^o little 
was to he gained, and .so much was to he lo.st — 
p.ai'ticnlarly in the way of appo.ai'aiices— by ‘ hone- 
■shakeiism,’ that in a few years it promised to 
hecoine a losst .art, 'when, happily, the inventive 
genius of an Enidisliiman, whose identity is open 
to question, .supplied the mis'ing link — the nihlier 
tyre — vdiich, with the suapensioii wheels and steel 
framing introduced at a Jatcr period, made the 
luodeni bicycle. From the bicycle the tricycle was 
early evolved, ohielly through tlie instrumentality 
of .James Starley, of Coventry, until the types of 
machines at present oblainahte arc praetioaily end- 
less. 

The utility of the cycle is proved beyond all 
question. It is as.serted on tlie Lest authoiity that 
a person of average capabilities can upon it travel 
at least three, and frequently times as far as he 
can walk in a day, and this with even less fatigue ; 
while the possihilities of the machine in able hands 
will bo admitted, when it is pointed out that a mile 
has been ridden it^ion a bicycle in less than two 
miimtfls and a half, and that 21 mile.s have been 
travomed well iitside the hour, 50 mile.s in a little 
oi’cr two hours and a half, .and 100 miles in con- 
siderably under sis hour.s. The ligiire.s for longer 
ilistances are just as startling, for 300 miles have 
been covered in a day, and the road from L.anrt's End 
to .John o’ Groat’s— roughly, 900 miles— has been 
accompli.shed in five day.s one and a half hour! 

But the utility of the cycle is further proved by 
facts other than tho.se given ; it has become the 
poor man’s carriage, and the rich man’s hobby in 
more senses than one. Royalty disports itself, at 
anyrate in qua.si-puhlicity, upon it, .and the nobil- 
ity .and gentry make no .secret of their love of the 
wheel. Clergymen visit their parishioners; medi- 
cal men their p.atients; and tens of thou-sands of 
the middle classes transact their business or follow 
their pleasures by its means ; while it is ne,xt to 
impossible to pa,ss through any of the streets of our 
chief towns without seeing that the cyclo, in .some 
9ue of its numerous shapes, i.s ably ministering to 
the w.ants of the community. It was estimated 
that in 1888 not le.s.s than 500,000 niachine.s -were 
ill use, a fact that will justify the assertion 
that cycle-making has become a very important 
industry. 

So general has cycling become, that the.re are in 
existence in Great Britain alone at least twenty 
cycliii" publications, varying from iveeklies to 
annuals, while roadbooks and handbooks innumer- 
able have already been put upon the market. 

As with most other sports or pastimes, cycling is 
strong in a clubdom of its own. Hundreds of local 
clubs exist in different parts of the country, while 
acting in concert with them is the largest of all, 
the CycRsts’ Touring Club, whose headquarters aje 


at lo9 and 140 Fleet Stieet, London. The C. T. C., 
as it is familial ly called, was not the forerunner of 
the local clubs to which reference 1ms been made, 
for some of tliese existed three or four yoar.s before 
it, hut it wa,s called into existence in 1878 for the 
purpo.se of encouraging and iiromoting touring, as 
its name implie.s. To this end it ha.s appointed at 
one fixed tariff some hotel — often the leading one — 
ill eveiy town as lieadquai teis. It has also appointed 
.a nieiiihev in nearly every town to act as consul — 
in other words, to he ,a guide to visiting cluhiiien ; 
in addition to which it has nominated the most 
competent ineehanic the place possesses to rep.air 
luactiiiies at moderate prices in case of breakage. 
By the intiodnction of a .specially .snitahle and 
durable uniform ; by the compilation of roadbooks 
and maps for the Continent, as well as for Great 
Britain ; by agitating for better road.s, for finger- 
posts and milestones ; and in comitle&.s other w.ays 
it has benefited cyclists and cycling ; and that it.s 
programme is a popular one, will he appaient when 
it is explained that it already jjo.ssesses over 22,000 
iiieiiiher.',. It pnhlishc> an official Gazette, which, 
consisting of some forty to fifty pages, is sent 
gratis to every meiuher once a month, as well as an 
official handbook with full details of the arrange- 
ments made in the different parts of the country 
for the convenience of its ineinhers. The benefits 
of ineuiher.ship are all obtainable for a nominal 
sum annually. The C. T. C. is international in it.s 
character, nearly a dozen pro.sperous divisions hav- 
ing .already been established in the United States, 
ill Canada, ami upon the Continent, 

Cycling posse.sses also a National Cyclists’ Union 
that looks after the legislative side of the sport; 
tliat flames and cnileai ours to uphold the amateur 
definition ; that pledges itself to oppose the intro- 
duction of prohibitive restrictions ; tliat holds the 
amateur clianipionships ; and tha-t in many other 
ways doe.s a large amount of good for wheeldom. 
The headquarters of this body are at 57 Basing- 
hall .Street, London, E.C. , and the .subscription for 
uiombors not belonging to a local club affiliated 
cn masse i.s five .shilliims. There are hranolies of 
tlie N. C. U. in .Scotland, and Ireland has its 
Cyclists’ A,ssoGiation. 

'For many years cycling was practised in England 
in the face of much ridicule from the general 
public, and hostility from other sections of the 
road-u.siug community ; while ingre.ss to the parks 
was denied its vot.arie.s. The.se prejudices have, 
however, liappily been overcome; by the iiistru- 
iiieutnlity of the C. T. C. and the N. C. U. before 
referred to, nearly all these restrictions have been 
removed, and, speaking broadly, a cycle is at 
liberty to enter and use the inclosures to which 
other public vehicles are given access. Similarly, 
through the exertions of the 0. T. C,, the powers 
hitherto pos.sK;sed by courts of quarter session 
and coiqioratioiis under the Highways Amendment 
Act of 1878, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1882, have by the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Act, 1888, been taken from them. Cycles 
have been declared to he carriages within the 
meaning of the Highways Acts, entitled to all 
the benefits, and subject to all the penalties (tax- 
paying excepted) applicable to other carriages, 
while the .anomalous and conliiotiiig bylaws 
hitherto in force were, on 1st April 1SS9, super- 
seded by a statute law which runs as follows ; 

Local Governnient (England and Wales) Act, 
1888, sect. 85, — (1) The provi.sions of sect. 26, sub- 
sect. 5, of the Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, and sect. 23, sub-sect. 1, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in so far as it 
gives power to the council to make bylaws regulat- 
ing the use of carriages herein referred to, and all 
other provisions of any other public or private acts, 
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in so far as fcliey give j^iower to any local aiitliovity 
to make bylaws for regulating the use of bicycles, 
tricycles, velooipefles, and other similar machineR, 
are hereby repealed ; and bicycles, tricycles, velo- 
cipedes, and other similar machines are hereby 
declared to he carriages within the meaning of the 
Higlnvay Acts ; and the following additional 
regulations shall be observed by any person or 
persons riding or being' npron such carnage : {a) 
During the period het'ween one hour after snnset 
and one hour before sunrise, every person ridino- or 
being upon such carriage, shall carry attacliecl to 
the carriage, a lamp, which shall be so constructed 
anil placed as to exhibit a light in the direction in 
■which he is proceeding, and so lighted and kept 
lighted, as to all'ord adequate means of signalling 
the approach or position of the carriage, {(i) Upon 
overtaking any cart or carriage, or any horse, mule, 
or other heast of hnrden, or any foot-passenger, 
being on or proceeding along the carriage-'way, 
every such person shall, tvitliin a reasonable diw- 
tane'e from and before passing snob cart or carriage, 
horse, mule, or other heast of hnrdon, or .such foot- 
piassenger, by sounding' a hell or whistle, or other- 
wise, give audible and sullicieut warning of the 
approach of the carriage. (2) Any person sum- 
marily convicted of ollbnding against the regula- 
tions made by this section, shall, for each .and for 
every siioli oilbnce, forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

Cyelo-rneing, by hotli amatonrsand professionals, 
has de\'oloped into a line art, and bids fair to 
rival in popularity all hut horseraoitig. Cinder- 
paths sneoially oonstruoted for the ptirpnse exist 
in nearly all the more important contrea, and 
amateur race mootings are or frequent oecnrrencc 
during the sumuier season j Imt Loioostor, Wolvci'- 
hampton. North Shields, and Coventi'y are the 
ilacos chiefly noted for contests among the pvo- 
essional fraternity. 

The practice of camping out undesr canvas 
is one wdiich seems to liai'o oommondod itself 
to oyolists in a marked dogroo. The habit 
originated at tiro North of Kiiglaud Cyclists’ 
Meet, tield annually at Fai'rog.ato ; and it has 
been perpetuated not only liy Nortliernevs, hut by 
Sonbliornors as ■well, the latter nsnally selecting 
Mid-Surrey as their camping ground. 

Apart fi’om the marvellous modem i'Ccord.s to 
which previous reference lias been made, some 
notable dl.stancoa ivove covered oven upon the 
earlier and more imperfect forms of machines. 
Among them should ho mentioned the one from 
London to Bath by David Stanton, who was 
credited with covering the 100 miles in 8 hours 
28 minutes on the 17th August 1S7‘1, as also tlio 
year’.s record of Mr 15. Tegotmier of the Belsize 
Bicycle Club, London, ivlio claimed to have ridden 
over 10,000 mile.s in a single .season. 

From time to time the cycling world has been 
.startled by aimonncemonts to the oflbet that 
electric and steam tricycles are about to ho pnt 
into the market to revolutionise the pastime and 
sport. The.so prediotioms have, however, never been 
fullilled, nor is it very probable or desirable that 
they should bo. The msoparablo dilllanlty i.bat 
attaches to the constniotion of an electric tricycle 
is the exoe,ssive weight which must of necos,sily bo 
carried, until aocumnlators have been cstahllshod 
npon all the roads likely to he freipiented by 
cyoli.sts i while apart from the weight and dirt that 
would attach to the use of a .steam-engine, the con- 
dition of the law at the present time is such that a 
fcteam-yelocipedo ia held to come within the cate- 
gory of road locomotives, the rules governing which 
include one to the ell’ect that no greater speed than 
four miles an lionr may he maintained, and that 
any such locomotive must be under the control of 


at least three per.'^on.s, and preceded liy a man on 
foot carrying a red Hag at least 20 yard.s ahe,ad ! 
See Parkyris v. Priest, Law Keporte of Queen’, s 
Bench Division, 317. 

Cycling is not only extremely popuhar among the 
sterner .sex, hut ladies innumerable have taken to 
the pastime. The Cyclists’ Touring Chih before 
referred to posse.sses nearly 1000 lady momhers. 
In England the tricycle Is their favourite machine.' 

Many devices for reducing the lahonr required to 
propel a machine over heavy roads and up steep 
gradients have from time to time been deviseii. 
Probably the best of the.so i.s the crypto-dynamic 
gear manufactured by the Crypto Cycle Company, 
04 City Hoad, London, E.C. This ini'ention 
has marvollonsly lightened the labour in connec- 
tion with cycling in tlie case of elderly persons and 
invalids, hut as a rule a muscular rider is content 
with one Kpeed adixed to a light machine, upon 
which lie is able to make even hatter progres.s than 
upon the necessarily hcavjq crypto-gearod article. 
A simple method of ascertaining how a maoliine is 
geareil is to multiply the diameter of the driviiu'- 
whcels by the number of tooth in tlie lower cog- 
wheel, and then divide by the number of teeth in 
the cog npon the main axle — o.g. a 40-iuch wheel 
lias twenty teeth npon its lower cog-wlicel, and 
liftecu npon the np))or ; this gives a gearing of 5,SJ 
inchcM. 

' 'rrick riding ’ is an art which American riders 
assiduously priicti.se, and in which they naturally 
excel; so mncli so, that many ‘ profoft.sors ’ thereof 
have from timo to time visited ( Iruat Britain and 
continental Europe to exhibit their prowess to 
tlie multitride. Trick riding aside, however, it 
is generally conceded that the typical English- 
man niako.s tho most onthnsiastio cyclist j partly 
hcoanso tho bicycle was first systematically made 
and ridden here, and partly hecanse ho possesses 
an inbred Im'O of athletics. Unvcntiy, Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, London, and 
to a smaller extent other important )ilaoos, are 
inlercstod in the manufacture of machines, while 
the lirst named has liappily lieon enabled to snh- 
stitnto for tlie fast-decaying or depressed iudnstl'ios 
of I'ihhon-weaving and watchmaking, for wliich 
she was long celebrated, the designing and manu- 
facturing of cycles, whieh Hud employment for 
thousands of luinds. It i.s estimated that the 
capital invested in the cycle trade is considerably 
over a million .sterling. 

Tlie types of machines in current use are the ordi- 
nary bicycle, tho dwarf rear-driven Biifuty bicycle or 
.some inodilication thereof, the front- steered tricycle, 
tho carrier or tradesman’s tricycle, tandem bicycles, 
both ordinary and dwarf, lamlom front-steered 
bicycles, and invalid pedo- or maim-nmtive cycles ; 
hnt numerous machines coming within none of 
thc.se categorio.s are met with from timo to timo. 
The fashion in this respect has nocussnrily changed 
with groat rapidity, soohig that it is only within the 
last few yoam that really skilled ami aompcleijl; 
engineers and mechanics liavo turned their atten- 
tiou to the perfecting of tho cycle, 'I'ho immerons 
improvements, together with the impracticahla 
ideas of tho ever-present visionary, are generally 
shown annnolly at the Stanley cxliibition, a fixture 
which takes its name from thoXjondcm club hearing 
this title. 

Among recent developments in coimeotioii with 
tho cycle have heon its adoption by somo of the 
leading London dailies to convey special editions to 
tlic variou.s railway termini, and tho use of the 
cycle by the postal authorities ; vidiilo pregnant 
with much greater im])Ort to all oouoorned is the 
oilicial adoption of the two-whcolcd niaohiue by the 
mHilary authorities. With this object in view, 
tlie various volunteer corps at present in exislenoa 
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■were in 1S87 anthorified Tjy the \Yav Office to form 
cycle contingents -within tlieir ranks, while a 
special cyclist corjis, known as the 26th Middlesex, 
has been called into existence. These variou.s 
formations can hardly he considered to have as 
vet won the place they seem destined to occupy, 
but they have sufficiently demonstrated their cap- 
ahilitie.s to cause the highest military authorities 
to entertain a very hopeful opinion of their value 
in the near future. 

In America, where cycling is heeoniing increas- 
ingly popular, there are a large numher of nourish- 
ing cyclist oluhs in the large cities, s>ich as New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington ; and the cluh-house.s there are more com- 
plete and better equipped than in Great Britain. 
Tlie League of American Wlieelmen had in 1888 
about 12,000 memher.s, while it was e.stimated that 
there were more than 60,000 cyclists in the United 
States. Washington, with its miles of asplialted 
streets as .smootli and level as a lloor, in 1888 
claimed to have 4000 wheelmen and 300 lady 
tricyclishs. One American cyclist is credited -with 
having ridden 8000 miles in 1887, and another 7000 
miles. More conspicuous is the tour round the 
■world, undertaken liy Mr Thomas Stevens, who, 
starting from San Pranciseo on the 22d of April 
1884, travelled to Bo.ston, then shipped to England, 
again eniliarked for the Continent, and passed 
through Germany, Austria-Hungary, tlie Balkan 
Paniiisula, A.sia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Afghani- 
stan, India, and Cluua, whence he sailed for his 
starting-point. This was a ride occupying three 
years, and involving an enormou,s amount of endur- 
ance, pluck, and eneigy. As might be expected, 
manufacturing enterprise has kept pace with the 
demand ; and America is also well .supplied with 
cycling literature. 

Utilitarian to a high degree, health-giving to a 
measure that causes many of the leading medical 
men to recommend its adoption to both sexes in 
nearly all cases where organic disease is absent, 
cycling, if rationally pursued, may unquestionably 
be regarded as one of the boons and bles-sings of 
the 19tli century. 

See Gijdiwj, by Yisoount Bury and G. B. Hillier 
{ Badminton Library series, 1888 ) ; SpenoePa Bicydei and 
Tricildes, Bast and Present (1883); and Oi/ds Directory 
(1884); Dr Benj.rmin Ward Eioliardson’a Tricycle in 
lidation to Health and Recreation (1885 ) ; .Stables's Health 
uyoii Wheels ( 1883) ; Pleasures and Advantages of Cycling 
(1887); Art and Pastime of Cycling; Stevens’s Arotmd 
the World on a Bicycle (1887). 


Cy'cloitl ( Gr. , ‘ circle-like ’ ). If a circle roll along 
a straight line in its own plane, any point on the 
circumference descriljos a curve 'which is called a 
cycloid. This is tlie most interesting of what are 
called the tr.T.n.scendental curves, both from its 
geometrical properties and its numerous applica- 
tions in meohanic.s. In dyuamic.s, for example, we 
find that a he.avy particle descends from rest from 
any point in the arc of an inverted cycloid to the 
Afwest point in the same time exactly, from what- 
ever point of the curve it starts, Tliis is sometime.s 
expressed by saying that the cycloid is the isochron- 
ous (Gr., ‘ equal- time ’ ) curve. The body having 
reached the lowest point, 
rvill, through the im- 
petus received in the 
fall, ascend the opposite 
hranch of the cuiTe to 
a height equal to that 
from which it fell, and 
it will employ precisely 
the same time in ascend- 
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ing as it did in descending. It is clear that if a 
surface could be jirocured that would he perfectly 
smooth and hard, the cycloid ivould thus present a 


solution of the perpetual motion. The line AB, 
which is called the base of the cycloid, is equal to 
the circumference of the generating circle ; the 
length of the curve ADB is four times CD, the 
di.anieter ; the evolute of any cycloid is a simitar 
curve of equal length ; and the surface between 
the curve and its base is three limes the area of the 
circle CD. In .any position EPF of tlie generating 
circle, AE is equal to the arc EP ; PE is the nornuu 
at P and = half the radius of curvature ; PF is the 
tangent to the curve at P. 

Cycloid-scales, fish-scales with a round un- 
tootlied posteiior margin and concentric lines par- 
allel to the latter. See Sc.vles, Fishe.s. 

Cyclone ( Gr. hjldos, ‘ a circle ’ ), a circular .storm 
of great force, -ivliich, extending over an area of 
perhaps 500 miles, and revolving round a calm 
centre, adv.mces at the rate of from 20 to 30 miles 
an hour. Sec Sturms. 

Cyclopicdia, See Eugycloi’.edia. 

Cyclo'pcs (Gr. laildnj)cs, ‘the round-eyed’), in 
the incoherent traditions of a gradually developing 
mytliology, fall into three groups. ( 1 ) The Homeric 
Cyclopes, a wild. Lawless, and impious race of 
giants, inhabiting the sea-cnasts of Sicily, the ino.st 
prominent of whom is Polyphemus ( q. v. ). Although 
Homer does not directly call them one-eyed, yet he 
expuessly terms Polyphemus such, and the later 
poets attribute his peculiarity to the rest. (2) The 
three Cyclopes mentioned ‘by Hesiod ; Brontes, 
Sterones, and Arges, each haring cine eye in the 
nuddlc of his forehead ; tlieso were sons of Urnims 
and G.a'a, belonged to the race of Titans, and forged 
tlranderholts for Zeus. Hurled into Tartanis by 
theii' father, but delivered by their mother, they 
helped Kronos to usurp the govenunent of heaven. 
Kronos, however, in his turn, threw them back to 
Tartarus, from which they were again released by 
Zens, whose servants they now became. Finally, 
they were slain by Apollo, because they forged the 
tlnmderbolt with which Zens killed ^Esoiuapius. 
Later tradition placed their workshop in Mount 
Etna, or in the volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, 
and niaile them the slaves of Heplmistus. (3) The 
Cyclopes mentioned liy Strabo as a people who had 
come from Thrace or Lycia to Argolis, and were 
distinguished for their skill as hnilders. 

Cyclopean Walls is a name given to masoni-y 
built of large, irregular .stones, closely fitting, hiit 
unhewn ami unceniented. They were attributed 
to Strabo’s Cyclopes, who ■cvere probably mythical, 
and many of them still exist in Greece' (as at 
Mycen.Tj and Tiiyns), Italy, and elsewhere. More 
probably the .so-called Cyclopean walls were built 
by some ancient race, perhaps thGPelasgians(q.v.), 
at a period long anterior to the historical civilisa- 
tions of Greece and Eoiue. 

Cyclops, a genus of .small fi-esh-water cnis- 
taceans, type of a family ( Cyclopidre ) in the order 
Conepoda. They are popularly included under the 
wide title of ‘ water-flea.s. ' Various species are com- 
mon a.s active swhniners in fresh- water pools or slow- 
flowing brooks, and a few forms have been recorded 
from tlie sea. Like other copepiods, Cyclops has 
an elongated body, without a sliell, with four 
forked thoracic feet and a live-jointed abdomen. 
The head-region is not distinct from the first ring 
of the thorax; there is a pear-shapied segmented 
body and a long abdomen ; both pairs of antemue 
are ‘long, and in the male the anterior pair form 
claspem ; the mandibular and maxillary pains are 
degenerate ; and a heart is said to be absent. 
The average length of the commone,st species is 
from 2 to 3 millimetres ; the males are generally 
Bmaller than the females. A very uiarkecT feature, 
to which the name refers, is the single median eye, 
usually bright crimson and sparkling like a geln ; 
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and not less notieoaUe are the two large egg^-hags 
carried by the females. They eat both animal and 
vegetable matter, and are very prolific. See Ciius- 
TACISA, WATEK-PLEA. 

Cyclop^teri.s, a gemrs of fo.ssil ferns met with 
in Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The leaflets 
are somewhat loundod or wedge-shaped, and have 
no midiib, the nerves spreading from the point of 
attaclmiunt. 

Cycloraiiia. Sec PANnnAiiA. 

()y<;losiS ( < Ir. , ‘ oiraulation ’ ), the name employed 
to designate eertain movoments of the contents of 
cell.s ill plants. See VioflETAliLE PllYSIOLOCiY. 

C.yclostomatJl (literally, ‘round month.s’), a 
class of vertel)rate.s often included along with fishes, 
but separated from them by some fimdamoiital 
divergences. Ilag-lisli (Myxino) and Lamprey 
(Petumiyzon) aietlietwo most familiar examples, 
and are type.s of the two ordeis into wliich the 
Cyolostomata (or Marsipobranclui) arc divided. 

ClydllllS, a river of Cilicia, lisiiig on the south 
side of the Taura.s uuigo, and ilowing through a rich 
and level country, past the city of Tansiis, and 
a broad lagoon, now choked np with sand, into the 
•sea. Its water was fainons for its elaainoss and 
I'ohliies.s, and was supposed to be clllcaoious against 
gout and norvou.s di.seasps. Alexander nearly lost 
ills life tlirongh an illness brauglit on by liatliiiig in 
it -when ovorlieated. 

Cydouiii. See tiUTNcin. 

Cyglict, a young Swan (([.v.). 

Cylinder (Cr., ‘a roller’), a well-known solid 
whoso ovoss-scction at any point of its length gives 
always the same circle j or, mathematically, a solid 
generated by the revolution of a 
roctang'lo almut one of its sides, 
which lino is called the axis of the 
oylindor. That, the lyjiical cylinder, 
i.s fio(|uontly called rtjilii, ami if ent 
by tivo paiallel planes not \)erpon- 
dicular to the axis, the result is an 
nhliquo cylinder, with elliptical ends 
()]• sections. The luriii has also been 
generalised to include a solid gener- 
ated by a line moving jiarallol to a 
fixed dirocliou while tracing any 
fixed closed curve. In all i-ascs the 
content of the cylinder is found by 
multiplying the numher of S(iuarc 
nulls ill the l)as(! hy the numher of 
linear units in the altitndo, which is 
the perpondioular distance hotwoon the two eiuls. 
The area of the convex surface is equal to the 
product of the circniuterence of the end, and tlic 
length of the genorating line. To this must he 
adiied the areas of the two ends, to get the whole 
.surface of the cylinder. 

Cymsi. See MoutUINO. 

Cyillltal.S are a paii' of tliiii round metal plates, 
with a hollow part in the centre, in which a leather 
strap is fastened for holding in the hand. They are 
inatrnmeiit.s of percussion, which, when stnrek one 
against the other, nroduce a loud harsh sound of 
no fixed pitch, Tliey are of very ancient origin, 
anil wore used hy the Oreok.s in the wmship of 
(lybelo. Tlic best cymbals are those made in 
Turkey and in Cbina. Attempts to discover ami 
imitate the composition of the metal liave all failed, 
the nearest approach to it hitlicrto discovered 
being an alloy of SO narts of copper to 20 of tin. 
Tile cymbals generally play the same part as the 
bass drum, and iu orobestraa they are played on hy 

■' same performer, one cymbal being fixed on the 
u, the other held in one band, while the other 
1 wields a drnmstiok. Cymbals are, however, 
nbially military instmmen'tH. 
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CymbcUnc, an ancient king of Britain in a 
well-known play of Shakespeaie called by his 
name. By bis (iist wife be had a daughter, Imon-en 
who married I’ostluiinus Loonatus. His second 
wife had, hy a foinior husband, a son named 
Cloten. Sliakospoare borrowed the name fioin the 
half-historical Cunoholinua in Iloliushod’s Chrotiide 
of whom several coins are extant. ’ 

Oj'lUC, a tcriii employed in Botany to designate 
those foims of inllnrescence which are defmitc or 
cciitrifu(/id — i.e. in which the main axis ends in a 
llower, hut heais one or more lateral branohel 
which again terminate in flowers, Imt not befoie 
producing secondary branches which continue tlic 
same proce.ss as far as giowth permits. The 
vaiiona forms and I'arieties of eyino, whieli aie 
not only of gicat morphological interest, but 
frequently also of .systematic impoitance— e.ir, 
Oaryophyllaec.is Labiatn', stc, , are desoi-ibed under 
Inlloroseonco (q.v,), 

Cyinvyi Bee UiiLT.s and AVai.es, 

Cyitiinchlllll, a genus of Aselepiadaceie, of 

which .some species liai'c been used niedicinally 

c.g. C. iiionapeliai'um as a violent purgative, the 
.so-called Montiiellicr Scanimony, and (J. vincetori- 
cum, formerly in repute as an antidote to otlier 
poisons. Thu Indian 0. cxienaum yields fibre, and 
(J. oni/ijhliiiiji of IVnang, caontclKmc. 

Cyiio.wiilf, an Anglo-Saxon poet of whom 
alino.st nothing is Icnown. He lias lianded down 
bis name wrajiped up in nnius in bis poems Christ, 
Juliana, imA Mlone. Itsoonm most prolialile that 
he was a Norllminhrian, but Wiilckor liolds that 
there is no snlliciont evidence for tills lialief, 
Dietrich idontilios liiin with Uyiicwiilf, tlie Bishop 
of Lindisfarue (7!!7-8()), hut Ten Brink refuses to 
admit the identity between the two, Uynewulf’s 
piincijial works may lie referred with some degree 
of conlidenoo to tlie' second half of the 8tli oonUiry, 
He belonged to the guild of wandering glee-men, 
possessed some learning, and was piqiular with Ins 
contemporaries, Ills iiocms are aglow with fervid 
Christian fooling, ami show rich iinaginatien ami 
power of langnage. The inlliioneo of Aldhelm is 
distinctly tracoalile liolli in the themes and in their 
troatmont. Tlic chiol works are a oollection of 
l^iootical riddles; the t'brkl, a hub,j,oct borrowed 
trom the old Latin lioniilies, in whieli his hirtli, 
his iiscensioii, and the judgincnt are desciibed, 
the last being particularly oll'octivo; ..Licb'cn,? and 
Elcnc, two relighms epics ; (fitthirm and J iiliana, 
versified lives of tlioso saints. 

tiyuics, the nnmo apiiliod to a seliool of Greek 
philosophers, who were disUngni.slied mainly for 
their morose and snarling ethics, and their oatenta- 
tiouH contempt of tlie ordiiiaiy pleasures of life, 
The name is due either to Uijnosarijcs, the place 
wlioro Antisthenes, the founder, taught; or to 
their dog-like (/i-i/mV.'O!) contempt for oonvontional 
manners. Bor thoir peouliav opinions, see articles 
Antktiienk.s, DioincNES, MuNU'Pir.s, iV-o. »- 
yen (lArj.-ELY. 

Cyiiortoil, a genus of grasses of which one 
apoc'ios, U. daclqhm, is of peculiarly widcdistrilmtion, 
not only ranging from its British habitat on the 
sandy sliores of Uoriiwall to fringe tbeso of North 
Ainovica and the West Indies, whore it is known 
aa Bermuda gra,ss, Imt also foriiiing (on account of 
its great power of re.sisting drought) the most iiii- 
jiortant fodder and pasture grass of Iiidia,_ where it 
m known a.s Dhnh, Dourhu, I'to, Its creeping roots, 
and thoso of its congener, IJ. liiicare, have luedicinal 
viiTuos, and are somotimos used as a aubstitule for 
sarsaparilla. 

♦JyHOUioriiim, a genins of the curious parasitic 
order Balanophoraeeic (.see PabASITISM, VeGE- 
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TABLE). C. coca’?!ei(rfi, a jjlant of a stiaii^e fungus- 
like apljeamnoe, i.s found in the islands of Malta 
and Gozo. It was long 
known as Fungus Me/i- 
teusis, and enjoyed the 
highest leputation as a 
styptic, lje.sides being 
used as an astiingcnt in 
dysenteiy and other 
maladies. These uses, 
however, depended on 
the doctrine of .signa- 
tures alone, its scailet 
colour and hlood-like 
juice being interpreted 
as piinidential indica- 
tions of its curative 
de.stination for all in- 
juries or diseases aceoni- 
nanied by bleeding. So 
liigh a value was set 
upon this plant, that the 
knights of Malta took 
it tinder their particulai 
care as one of their 
ehoiee.st possessions ; it 
was carefully g.athered 
and deposited in a 
government office, from 
which the grand-master 
sent it to fiicndly sove- 
teigns, and to tlie hos- 
pitals of the island. Up 
to a recent date a keeper 
of the rook which most 
abundantly produces the 
plant was still appointed by the Biitish govern- 
ment. 



Cynomorium ooooineuni, 
grooving upon the roots, of (a) itt 
plmnerogamoua liost ; J, o, d, 
diirerent stages of Uovelop- 
ment. 


Cyuoinoi'pha (literally, ‘dog-shaped’), the 
lower division of Old-IVorkl or CataiThine mon- 
keys. Baboon (Cynocephalus) and Ma^;ot (Maca- 
cus) are good examples. See Monkeys. 

Cynosoeplialte ( ‘ do^’s heads ’), two hills near 
Scotussa, in Thessaly, where Flaminius defeated 
Pliilip of Macedon, 197 B.C. 

Cy'llOSUre (Gr. kmosowa, literally, ‘the tail 
of the dog’), the Greek name foi the constellation 
of the Little Bear, which contains the pole star, by 
which the Phccnician mariners steered their course, 
while the Greeks steered by the Great Bear. The 
name is metaphorically applied to anything that 
attracts attention, or to which all eyes are turned. 
Its use, with this meaning in reference to a lady, in 
Milton’s classic poern.s L’ Allegro and Cumus, will 
be remembered. In the Greek' mythology, Callisto, 
daughter of Lyoaon, king of Arcadia, was changed 
into the Greater Bear (called also Hdke), and her 
son. Areas, into the Lesser (called also Cy nosura). 
— The Dog’.s-tail Gross is called Cynosurus. 

Cypera'ceje, the order of reeds and sedges, are 
imariy akin to grasses, but easily distingnislied by 
tlleir solid, un jointed, generally triangular stems, 
undivided leaf-sbeatbs, and absence of palem. Theie 
are about 2000 species, widely distributed through- 
out all climates, but more especially in temperate 
and cold regioii.s, and in marshy soils, of wliich 
they often take almost entire possession. Dry and 
rough in texture, they furnish only the very poorest 
constituent of fodder or hay, nor with few excep- 
tions (see Bulrush, Cypeeus, Papybu.s, Carex, 
Reed) have they any other economic uses. 

Cyperus, a large genus of Oyperacete, chiefly 
tropical. The tubers or root-stocks of some species 
are edible, notably C. osculentus, which is cultivated 
in southern Europe. Others have long been used 
in medicine and in perfumery^ — e.g. 0. longus. O. 
textilis of South Africa yields fibre. In America, 


G. hydra, a tuberous sjiecie=i, is an exceedingly 
troiible.some weed in cultivated lands, sucli as 
cotton-fields. 

Cy-pr6s, which, roughly translated, means ‘as 
near as possible,’ is ajiplied to a well-known doc- 
trine ill the law of eharitahle trust, s in England. 
Thus doctrine is to the effect that wheie a truster 
mentions a general purpose to which money is to 
be applied — e.g. higher education, and also some 
paiticular method— e.g. payment to an institution 
which cense.s to exist, tlic oomt will direct tlie 
application of tlie money in .some other iiarticnlar 
method, a-s neai as possible to the one mentioned, 
and consistent with the gcneial purpose. The 
doctrine i.s closely connected with another— viz. 
that where only a general eharitahle intention ia 
expressed— e.g. relief of the poor, the court will 
dense some particular scheme, and will not hold 
the tiust void for uncertainty. These doctrines 
also exist in Scots law, though not under the name 
of cy-i)re.s. The expression is also ajiplied to a 

n ’ lie on which the court acts, .so as to avoid 
^ ity in settlements of property. In the 
United States it is held that the eipiitj’’ coiiits 
cannot make valid charitie.s which are uncertain, 
hut where chaiitahle tnists liave once been set 
agoing, they will prevent the trust fiom being 
defeated by change of circumstances. 

Cypress (Cujn-cssus), a genus of evergi'een 
coniferous tiees or shrubs, with small generally 
appiessed ami imbricated leaves and with almost 
globular cones, the peltate woody scales of which 
hear niimerons Imrcl winged seeds. The best- 
known sjiecies is the Common Cyiiress ( C, smper- 
virens), a native of the Mediterranean countries, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, whence it has been intro- 
duced into mild localities in Britain. It has two 
main varieties, one { var. horizonUdis) with spreading 
or drooping brandies, forming a llat-topiied tree, 
the other (var, fastimatu) with closely appressecl 
branches like a Lonibardy poplar, anti capable of 
attaining a height of 100 feet. On account of its 
sombie colour yet upward aspect, this variety has 
been planted since classic times around temples and 



Branch of Cypress. 


tombs ; in this latter aspect, the drooping variety 
often took a marked place. The Gieeks and 
Romans put its twigs in the coffins of the dead, 
tliey used it to indicate the house of mourning, 
and planted it about burial-grounds, as is still the 
custom in the East. The vast Turkish cemeteries, 
of which European and American cemeteries may 
be regarded as imitations, are thickly planted with 
the poplar-like variety, and are often growing into 
sombre forests. The wood of the cypress is yellow 
or reddish, and has a jdeasant smell. It is veiy 
hard, compact, and cliirahle ; the ancients reckoned 
it indestructible ; ami the resin wbicb it contains 
gives it the property of resisting for a long time the 
action of water. lib is not liable to the attacks of 
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insBCts, and being also of beautiful colour and 
easy polisli, was formerly much esteemed for tlie 
finest kinds of work in wood, even Cupid’s arrows 
being traditionally made of cypress-wood. Some 
believe that the ‘cypress i.s the true cedar-Avooil 
of Scripture, and it has al.so been identified by 
commentators as the gopher wood of Noah’s ark. 
In ajiy case, cypress aiid cedar have been prized for 
shipbuilding i‘n the East from the earliest time.s. 
The doors of St Peter’.s at Home, made of cypress, 
lasted from the time of Constantino the Great to 
that of Pope Eugene IV., above 1100 years, and 
were jierfectly sound when at last removed, that 
brazen one.s might be suh.stituted. Medicinal 
virtue.s were formerly ascribed both to the wood 
and seeds of the cypres.s, and oriental physicians 
have long been wont to .send patients huHering from 
chest-diseases to breathe the air of cypress-woods, 
thus curiously anticipating the western practi- 
tioner. The re.sin has also Inui medicinal repute 
from cias.sic tinie.s, while tiio Turks still use also the 
fruit aud bark. The ethereal oil of cypres.s-wood 
was also used by the ancients for eiiihalming, and 
the oofliu.s of mummies wore made of the wood. 

kforo common in cultivation in Britain is the 
extremely hardy C. Luwnoiuana, a native of Upper 
California, but of which there arc now many 
vaiieties. C. fragntns aud mucroairpcc, from tlio 
same region, are also often cultivated, together 
with C. t/ij/oulcs, the Wiiite Cedar of Canada, and 
C. nut/MCnsis {T/nijopsis Imrenlis), the valuable 
Yellow Cypress of Alaska and Gregon. Among 
tenderer species are oeeasionally seen U. hmtameu, 
tlio Portugal Cedar, or Cedar of Goa, a native of 
Goa naturalised in Portugal j C. ionclom, from the 
Himalaya; C, cxcclsa and others, from Mexico. 
The pretty little Uetbwqioras of Japan, now so 
common in cultivation, forms for some authors 
only a snh-genus of cypress, or witli some of tlio 
preceding (e.g. C. nutkaansis) are separated on 
account of tlieir two-soeded frnit-scalos, as the 
genus or suh-gemis Chaunccyparis. 

Cyprian, fl'i'. Thascin.s Cii'.oiliii.s Cyprianus, 
one of the most illustrious Fathers of tlie church, 
was liorn about 200 A.l)., prolialil.y at Carthago, of 
hoatlien parents. After being a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthago, lie became a Cliristian, and was baptised 
probably in 215 or 246. Immediately afterwards 
he gave to the poor the greater part of Ids consider- 
ahle fortune, and devoted liimself assiduously to 
tlie study of Scripture and the writings of the 
clmrch’s toaelicrs, especially Tertullian. After 
Ijeing successively a deacon and presbyter, he was 
made a bisliop in 248. His zealous ollorts for the 
restoration of strict discipline soon brouglit him a 
host of enemies. In tlie Deoian persecution, which 
at Cartilage was especially severe, the heathen 
people cried ineessanlly ‘ Ci/prinmim ad Uoncm ! ’ 
hut Cyprian sought safety in fligiit, in his retire- 
ment still earing for Ids Hook with tlie help of two 
oicariii and distrilniting large suras of moiioy 
among the poor. He returned’ to Cartliago in 251, 
and the rest of Ids life was a constant struggle to 
hold the balance between the two extreme parties — 
the adherents of Felieissimus and I’rivatus on the 
one hand, who favoured laxity in the treatment of 
the Lapsed ( q. v. ), and those who would exercise the 
utmost severity, such as the followers of Novatianus, 
on the other. Cyprian was exconinmnioated bj' 
the Homan bishop Stepliauus for his opposition 
to the Roman view of the validity of lay baptism. 
He rejected this doctrine as making 'the saora- 
niont merely mechanical, and laid stress on the 
personal piety of the piiesthood and their special 
authority for its administration, asserting that 
baptism could only be a reality ■when accompanied 
‘ with the full and entire faith both of the giver 
and receiver.’ At a synod at Carthage in 256, 


lie maintained that the Homan bishop, spite of 
the primacy of I’ctcr, could not claim a judicial 
authoiity over other bishops. His principle, that 
‘a priest of God, holding the gospel and keeping 
the coiumandments of Christ, may he put to death 
but cannot he overcome,’ Cyprian himself illus’- 
trated, on the llth Septeniber 258, wlien lie 
sufiered martyrdom under the Emperor Valerian. 

His character and conduct have been very 
variously judged. Both in his own and later 
times he has been accused of cowardice and pride. 
His zeal, fidelity, and self-denial were undeni- 
able, and his courageous martyrdom frees him 
from the reiiroach of cowardice. His writings are 
all directed to practical ends. The earliest com- 
plete editions of his works are by Erasmus (Basel, 
1520), Pamelins (Antwer)i, 1568), and Bishop Fell 
( Oxford, 1 682 ) ; and the best is that of Hartel ( 3 vols. 
Vienna, 1808-71). They consist of a collection of 
Kgnstlcs, and a series of ti'eati.ses, which are tliera- 
selve.s piistoral epistles of a hi, simp to iiis ilook 
(see the translation by Wallis, 2 vols. 1869). His 
best-known work. Da Calholicu; Eccleske Unitate, 
laid the foundation of the hierarchioal conception 
of the chureh. Cyjivian holds that the unity of 
the church is founded upon the ejusenpate, not of 
Home, hut of tlio nnivensal Church. In the Cluircli 
alone can salvation he obtained (‘ho eamiot have 
God for his Father, who has not the church as 
his nio(lier’). Bee the Lives by Poole (O.xford, 
1840), Peters (Hatisbon, 1877), aud Feclilnm 
(Munich, 1878); also Balimm in llmnathena 1. 
(Dublin, 1873). 

Oyiiriiiida', ( ‘ carps ’ ), a large family of fresh- 
water hoiiy lishes in tlie order Physosiomi, with 
open swim-hladder.s. Barbel, Bream, Carp, Cliuh, 
Daco, Gold-fish, Gudgeon, Minnow, Roach, Tench, 
are familiar exaniples. They are distinguished from 
their noiglihourK by their small toothless mouths, 
naked head, nsnally scaled body, and by tlio absence 
of tlio adipose I'm, The family i)U)lnde,s over a 
hundred genera, and ei{{ht times as many species. 
They are widely clistrihuted, most abundant in 
iiortli temperate regions, absent from Australia 
and Bouth America. They aie voraoiou.s, very 
fertile, and froipiently hihoniato. Bee CAIil’, &c, 

€yi>rillortonti4la* {‘loothed carps’), a family 
of small bony fishes in the order Physostomi, with 
open Kwiui-hladders. They are allied to carps 
(Uyiivinidie), hut tlie mouth hears teeth, the head 
and body are sealed, and there are never barliules. 
The family includes twenty geneva and over a 
liundrud spoeies, widely distributed in the warm 
and tropical zones, ho'th fresh-water and marine. 
They are iu most cases viviparous, and the males 
are generally smaller than Lho foniah's. The 
majority are carnivorous, lint several forms are 
known as nmd-oalers. Cyprinodoii, Fimdulus, 
Aiiablops (cj.v,), and Piccilia arc the more import- 
ant genera. 

Cypripcdiiim, or Bfiii'i'ioii-onciiliS. See 0> 
cniUH. 

Cyi>riSj a very common .small fresh-water 
crus'taccan, type of a family (Cypridic)^ in the 
order Ostraooda. Like other ostracoils, this small 
‘Water-Ilea’ (q.v.) has an uusegmouted body, 
seven pairs of appemlagms, a rudimentary abdomen, 
aud a bivalve mollusc-like sliell iuclnsing all. The 
sliell of cypris is dainty aud elastic ; the jmsteiior 
antenme hear a long tuft of bristles on their second 
joint ; the .second pair of niaxilhu have a small gill- 
appendage ; the posterior liiiihs are very ii-rogiilar. 
Various species of cypris are readily found in fresh- 
water pools, in which they swim very actively^ 
the largest form (G. ptibera) measures 2 '7 milh- 
inetroB in length. Tlie reproductive relations are 
of some general interest. Some species — e.g. 0. 
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fusca and C. pubera, reproduce partlienofreni- 
cally ill summer and autumn, the males beinj; rare 
and transient; 'while in others — e.g. C. oeuw, the 
males arc found throughout the year, and partheno- 
genesis seems not to occur. The. eggs are usually 
laid in masse.s on stones and u'ater-plants ; in C. 
puhera the egg remains as sucli throughout the 
■svinter. The males are remarhahle for a peculiarly 
long and complex syringe-like modifleation of tim 
reproductive duct. The adults are .said to he aide 
to survive desiccation, and this is certainly true of 
the eggs. Some species are very abundant as fo.ssils 
in fresh-rvater strata — e.g. C. weddensis, in the 
English Wealden. See Cuustace.\. 

Cyprus (Gr. Kupi'o.i, Turk. G'br's, Fr. Chi/pre, 
Ital. Cipro) is sitmited in the north-east of the 
eastern basin of the illediterranean, S- of A.«ia 
Jlinor, and W. of Syria, between 34° 30' and 35“ 41' 
N. hit. , and 32° 15' and. 34° 36' E. long. Tlie dis- 
tance from Cape St Andreas, the north -easternmost 
point of the island, to tlie mainland of Syria near 
Latakia is about 32 geographical miles, while Cape 
Kormakiti on the north of the i.slaiul is only 35 
mile.s from Ca|ie Anamrir in Cilicia. Larnaca is 
nearly 1000 miles east of Malta, and little over 
200 from Port Said and the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, while Limassol i.s somewhat nearer to both. 
The familiar sliape of tlie i.sland was likened by the 
ancient Gveelcs to that of a deer’s skin, of which the 
long and narrow peninsula of Carpas represented 
the tail. The extreme length is ahont 140 miles, 
of rvhiuh 40 consist of this Carpas peninsula; the 
extreme breadth Is 60 miles j and the area is .3707 
sq. ni., or a little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk 
together. There are two principal ranges of 
mountains which form the most remarkable 
natural feature of the country. The northern 
range extends from Cape St* Andreas, at the 
extreme cast of the island, almost as far as 
Cape Kormakiti, some 20 miles to the west of 
Kyrenia. Tiie highest mountains of this range, 
Budaveuto (3240 feet), St Hilarion (3340), and 
PenteJaktylon (2480], are situated almost immedi- 
ately nortii of Nicosia, and appear, owing to the 
extreme clearness of the atmospliere, to vise almost 
from the out.skirts of the town, from wliich tliey are 
distant fully 12 miles. To the .south of this range, 
and extending from Salamis to Morfu Bay, is the 
great Messaorian plain, once famous for its crops of 
cereals. Of late years, owing to the ahanclonment 
of irrigation-works, the decay of wells, and the 
absence of any system of water storage, its fertility 
has greatly lallen. off, and in 1887, owing to a 
delicient rainfall, there was a scarcity almost 
amoimting to famine. The we.stern range occupies 
the greater part of the western and south-western 
districts of Cyprus, and extends bo the east as far as 
the isolated peak of Santa Croce or Stavrovouni, 
only 12 miles to the ivest of Larnaca. The highest 
mountain of this range is Mount Troodos (6352 
feet), of wdiicli one of the peaks hears the classic 
ijame of Olympus. 

On the slopes of Troodos, under gigantic pine- 
trees, is pitched the camp where troops from 
Limassol spend a part of the summer months uniter 
canvas, and whore the brigade of guards recruited 
their strength in the autumn of 1885 after their 
sufferings m Egypt. Cyprus has practically no 
harbours ; Larnaca and Limassol, the cliief sea]jort 
towns, are open roadsteads, unprotected against all 
hut northerly winds, with .such shallow water that 
steamers are obliged to anchor at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Moreovei, a dangerous 
surf is raised in stormy weatlier Avhicli venders 
landing difficult. At Kyrenia there is a little 
harbour lit only for small craft, and unprotected in 
northerly winds ; and in days gone by there were 
harbours at Salamis, at Papho, and Famagusta. 


The restoiation of the lust would greatly increase 
the strategic value a.-, well as the eomineitial 
importance of Cypras, but so far nothing ha.s been 
done. 

The river'! only flow after heavy rain or the 
melting of the snuiv in the hills. Tliere are no 
lakes of any importance save that of P.aralimm near 
Famagusta, which is noteworthy cliieiiy on account 
of the fact that wliereas it becomes eiitirely diy in 
summer, it abounds in fish during tlie winter, a 
plieiiomenon wliich ha.s never been explained, luit 
wliicli certainly cannot lie called in ijnestion. The 
chief towns are Nicn^ia (tlie capital), Larnaca, and 
Limassol. Famagusta is a ruin ; Papho, a .site ; 
Kyrenia and Moriii, villages on the northern coast. 
Until 1883 the topography of Cyprus was by no 
means accurately known, a .state of things now put 
an end to by the issue of the great ina[) of the 
trigonometrical survey of the island. This map, 
which was published in 1885, has been eiigi'aved 
by Messrs Stanford on a scale of one inch to the 
statute mile. 

A census taken bj’ ouler of goveniment in 1881 
showed the population to be 186,000, of whom 
138,000 profes.s the Orthodox or Greek religion, and 
48,500 the Mohammedan. Dividing the popula- 
tion according to language, 140,000 speak as their 
mother-tongue a form of the Romaic or modern 
Greek, and 46,000 the Turkish, The Cyiuiot 
Greek dialect i.s a poor as well as a corrupt idiom, 
neither expressive nor iiariiiouious, The language 
of the Cypriot Moslems, on the contrary, is re- 
markably pure, and is .said to be the best Tui'ldsh 
spoken out of ritamhoul. 

Hiatonj . — Cyprus was coloui.sed at a very early 
period by the Pha'iiicians and subsequently'by the 
Greeks, who gave to the island the name Kupros, 
and substituted the worship of Aphrodite (the 
Cyprian goddess, ‘ Paphian Venus’), to whom 
Cyprus was considered sacred, for that of the 
Phccnician Ashtaroth or Astarte. The ancient 
Cypriote syllabary was derived, according to Sayce, 
from the Vvriting of the Hiltitos (q.v.). Early in 
the 6th century B.c. Cyprus was conquered by the 
Egyptian king AmasiH ; ami a little later b'y Cam- 
hyses, who annexed it to Persia, 623 B.c. After the 
liattle of Issns, Cyprus became a part of the Mace- 
donian empire, but on the deatli of Alexander it 

i iassed into tlie possession of the Egyptian Ptolemy. 
In 58 B.o. Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
was adniinistered by Cato tlie Younger and Cicero. 
Tlie Cypriotes were one of the first Gentile peoples 
to embrace Christianity, and Cyprus ivas visited not 
only by St Paul but ty many saints of the early 
church. At the division of the empire Cyprus 
naturally passed into the hands of the Eastern or 
Byzantine emperor.s, to whom it continued subject 
for over seven hundred 5'ears. In consequence of 
the supposed discovery by a shepherd of the body 
of St Matthew and part of his gospel near Salamis, 
in the 4th century, Cyprus was constituted by the 
empire a separate autonomous church, and to tlie 
arclihishop was accorded the jirivilege, enjoj'ed only 
by the emperor himself, of signing ilia name in red 
ink, a privilege which has been unintenuiptedly 
exercised to the present day. In 646 Cyprus was 
taken by the Saracens, under Othinan, and again 
in 802 by Harouii al Rashid ; hut on each occasion 
it remained hut a very short period under the sway 
of the Moslem. In 1195 Richard I., on hia way to 
Syria for the third crusade, took the island nom 
Tsaao Comnenus, tlie representative or duke of tlie 
eastern emperor, and gave it to Guy de Lusigiian, 
king of Jenisalem, in who.se family the sovereignty 
of the island remained until 1487, when it passed 
under the dominion of the republic of Venice. In 
1570 the Turks under Selim 11. invaded Cypras, 
and after long sieges and tenible massacres at 
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Faniagnsta and Niconia, took possession of t)ie 
country and ruled it foi three liujidred years. On 
tlic 10th July 187S Cyprus was occupied hy the 
British, under the provision of the eelehrated Turk- 
ish Oonventiou, hy the terms of wliicli t!ie island is 
to he occupied hyLjreat Britain until Batoum, Kars, 
and Erzorouin arc restored to Turkey hy Itussia, 
England paying £92,4J0 a year to the I’orte as quit 
rent. By a subsequent arrangoment this ‘tribute’ 
is paid hy Cyprus to England, and England pays 
one-half to Franco, or rather to the French boiul- 
lioldcrs of the 18,54 Turki.sh Loan. The .surplus 
revenue of Cyprus has never reachcil £92,000, and 
the deficit is made up hy an annual grant hy iiarlia- 
ment. In LS.SO the adrainistivation of Cyprus was 
transferred from the Foreign to the Colonial OHico, 
and in 1882 a constitution, with an elected council, 
(k'c., was granted to Cyprus by Lord Kimberley. 

Although under the convention the Flnglksh 
maintain the IMohaminedan religions tribunals, an 
admirable judicial. sy.s turn has lately been introduced, 
and English harrister-judge.s pre.sido over courts 
which are highly appreeiatoil by tlic penjde. The 
fi.scal system, however, is well-nigh uureformed, and 
is most unsatisfactory, as is the system of land 
tenures. The Eastern Telegraph Company have 
stations throughout the i.slaud; rate to England, 
Is. 3d. per rvord. Po.stal eoniimmication with 
England i.s very slow and uns.atisf.-iclory ; within the 
island it is oflioiont. The police, 21 d horse ,and 460 
fool, under English oiricBr,s, is an admirable force. 
Half a regiment of Engli.sli infantry i.s (juartercd at 
Poly media camp, 4 miles north of Limassol. There 
is no artillery in the island. The Cypriotes are peace- 
able, orderly, and easily ruled. Englishmen, almost 
exolusively otlioials, are popular. Few immigrants 
of any nation have been attracted to tlio country. 

Cyprus produces wheat, barley, cotton, silk, llax, 
tobacco, oarobs, madder, wool, gypsum, oranges, 
poniegraiiates, sponges, gum-mastio, and immense 
quantities of u'iuo. Carob.s, or locust beaus, are 
perhaps the most important e.vport ; the v.alno in 
1886 being .i;7o,()()0; and in 1887, ,£103,000. No.xt in 
imiiortanco conics wine, of which 3,1500,000 gallons, 
worth, say, £200,000, was produced in 1887 (as well 
as 200,000 gallons of spirits), and £00,000 o.xportcd ; 
next cotton, about .£28,000. Tim export of wheat 
fell olTfroiii £33,000 in 1886 to only £11,000 in 1887, 
tlioug’h the amount grown in the country was in the 
latter year of the value of over .£200,000. Barley 
is grown in very largo (luantities for home coii- 
sninption, both as grain for houses and cattle, and 
as spring fodder in a green state in place of gims, 
of which norm grows in the island. The export of 
madder has entirely ceased .since the adoption of 
aniline dyes. Wool and silk ( cocoons ) are each 
exported to the extent of about .£8000 a year, but a 
good deal of botli is spun and woven in the country. 
The total value of all exports wa.s in 1886 .£284,000; 
in 1887, £312,000 j but only about £00,000 worth of 
produce, or 19 per cent, of the whole, was shipped 
to Ureat Britain in con.seiiuenco of the want of good 
comumnication between England and Cyprus. 

(Jyprus wa.s once celebrated for its copper-mines, 
which were -worked hy the Flucnicians and Romans ; 
indeed the word copper is derived from the name 
of tlie island. At the present day a concession 
granted to Messrs Knowles and Foster to mine 
copper at Liumi, in tlie extreme west of Cyprus, is 
being worked by a company, (lypsuni or plaster 
of Paris is manufactured at Larnaca in large 
quantities and exported ohioily to Alexandria. 
Salt was produced, under the 'Purlrs, to the value 
of £40,00(1 a year, by evaporation at the salines, 
near Larnaca, whence that town is sometimes called 
Salinas. At present, owing to prohiliitive duties in 
the neighbouring countries, no salt is exported and 
only a very small amount for island consumption 


is made hy the British authoritie.s. Cyprus impoits 
(to the value in 1887 of .£356,000) wheat, bar-lev 
olive-oil, .sugar, textile fabrics, iron and copper 
goods, rice, dried lish, coni, timber, cotton-yarn 
and piece-goods, tobacco, petroleum, and goats. 

The revenue in 1887 amounted to £187,000, of 
which about £30,000 was produced by customs, and 
£25,000 hy excise, while of the reinaiiuler, some 
.£30,000 -ivas dcrii’ed from land-tax, and over 
.£80,000 fiom the titlie on produce, an oppressive 
antiquated, and expensive form of taxation. The 
tithe on grapes was aholislmd in 1884. The expend- 
iture in the island, curtailed from year to year 
since the occu])ation, amounted in 1887 to £110,000 
leaving a .suriilus of about £77,000, whicli was sent 
to England as ‘tribute.’ Tlie elimate of Cyprus 
has been unduly vililleil. When the English troops 
lauded in the hot autumn of 1878 they were 
encainped in malarious situations and kept without 
approiniate shelter, food, or occupation, and it is 
true that most of them sickened and that maiiv 
died. But for people who live regular lives and 
take reasonalilo iirocaiitioiis, the climate of Cyprus 
is not only healtliy hut vary pleasant. The death- 
rate is low. Oplitlialmia aiuf intermittent fever of 
ji mild typo arc the commonest forms of disease. 
Throat, ehe,st, and hmg complaints are exceedingly 
rare, hut lepro.sy is not uiicouinum. The people are 
healthy anil well grown ; the men, as a rule, hand- 
some, the women rarely so. 

Tlie y/um and fainict are iiith few exociitions the 
same as those of' the neiglihouring coasts of Kvria 
and Asia Minor, Among wild animals the nioiidlon 
or Cyprus sheep i.s the most interesting, hut is lie- 
coming very scarce. Mules of jieoiiliar oxcGllenco 
are bred in (lypriis and command large prices. 
Goats are amongst the pests of the island. Tlie 
forests (for wliich Cyprius was oneo famous) have 
well-nigh disappeared, and the climate anil fertility 
of the country have greatly sull'ercd in consequence. 
Nothing is lioing done to re-allbrest the i,sland, and 
tlie Hocks of goats prevent any natural growth of 
trees on tho mountams, by biting oil' the top.s of the 
young shoots as fast ns they ajipear, A still greater 
seonrgo has conimamled the attention of the, authori- 
ties, and the locusts aro now almost exterminated. 
The "work of du.strue.tion has been thorouglily as 
well as economically performed ( esiicoially 1880-84), 
upon a systeui invented liy a Cyprus gentleman, 
Mr Bieharil Mattel, C.M.G. 

Tbc Engli.sli have done little in the way of road- 
making in Cyprus. Limassol was stili in 1888 
unconnected hy road with Nico.sia, tlic cajiital, a 
distance of about 55 miles. The old Turkish road 
from Nicosia to the sea-coast at Larnaca has been 
repaired and is now in excellent order, hut it is still 
the only road from one district town in the island 
to another adaided for wheel trailic in all weathers. 
Wlieeled oonvoyances are aceordhigly rare, and 
mevchaiuliHQ is "carried on tho l)ac,k,s of camels, 
mules, and donkey.s. Travellers ride mules and 
ponies. See rvorks on Cyprus jmbli.shed in ISVD-SU- 
by Ceanola, Lang, I-Ie])wortli Uixoii, Sir S. Baker, 
Mas Scott Stevenson ; articles in Wnckwood and 
National lioviaw, March 1888 i Blue-book, Affairs 
and Fivcniix of (ii/prns, Sejdembcr 18.88. The 
best anfchority on tho antiiputies of Cyprus i.s vol. 
iii. of tho great work, L’Ari at VAidiipiiU m Orient, 
bj' Berrot and Chipiez (Eiig. Lrans. 1885). 

CyrCHaJca, the name of the district in nortliern 
Africa wliosQ capital was Cyreno (q.v. ). In its 
widest limits it .stretohod from tho borders of 
Carthage to tlie Cliorsonesus Magna or northern 
headland of the Gulf of Flatma (Gulf of Bomba). 
The iiroductions of Ovreiiaioa mentioned hy ancient 
writers aro corn, oil, wine, honey, fruits of all 
kinds, cucumbars, triiHleB, cabbage’; ilowers yield- 
ing the richest perfumes ; a rare plant culled 
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siljihium (still abnniliint), from which was ohtaiiietl 
a famous medicinal guiii-resin ; and its horses. The 
lir.st settlements in Cyronaica were made hy a 
Spartan colony in 631 D.c. The earliest cities were 
Teuchira and Hesperis, then Barca, a colony from 
Gyrene ; and these, with Gyrene itself, and its port 
Apollonia, formed the original Libyan Peiitapolis ; 
subsequently, Hesperis became Berenice ; Teuchira, 
Arsinoc; while Barca was eclipsed by its port, 
which became a city with the name of Ptolemais. 
Cyrenaica at length became Roman, and under 
Constantine was constituted into a province as 
Liliya Superior. In the 7th century it was ov'errun 
by the Arabs, and now nearly corresponds with 
Barca (q.v. ). 

Cyreiie, the capital of Cyrenaica (q.v.), founded 
in 031 n.c., by a colony of Si>artans under Battiis, 
whose dynasty ruled for nearly two centuries, and 
was replaced hy a republic, which was far from 
prosperous, until the Roman rule at length gave 
it rest from party conflicts. During its prosperity 
Cj'rene earried on a great commerce with Rreece 
and Egypt, and to a less e.vtent with Carthage. 
Its extensive ruins still attest its former magnifi- 
cence. It is repeatedly inentioned in the Neiv 
Testament. Here were born the philo.sophevs 
Aristippus (q-v., founder of the Cijrmiiic SHool), 
Anniceris, and Carneades, the poet Callimachus, 
the astronomer Eratoatlienes, and tlie Claistiaii 
rhetorician and bisliop, Synesius. 

CyreniU.S, a Greched form of Publius Sulpicins 
Quirinus, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He received his ajipointment as governor in 0 A.D., 
but the cliflioulty in harmonising tliis with Luke is 
got over by admitting that ho had been governor 
also at an earlier date— aocording to Zumiit, from 
4 n.a to 1 n.c. 

Cyril and UlctllodillS, apostles of the Slavs, 
were brothers, and natives of Thessalonica. Cyril 
was the name adopted as a monk hy Constantine, 
born in 827. He had been a disci] ile of Photius, 
and for his learning was surnamed ‘ the pliilo.sopher.’ 
The Khnsars, a Tartar people who inhabited the 
country from the north-east of the Black Sen to the 
lower Volga, having about the year 860 asked the 
Emjieror Slichael III. to .semi them Christian mis- 
sionaiies, Cyril was sent in answer to their appeal, 
and made many converts. Tlie Bulgarians of 
Thrace and IMd-sia u'ere evangelised by Methodius, 
wlio baptised their king Bogoris in 861. At the 
request of Ratislav, Duke of Moravia, the brothers 
then turned to the countries on the March and 
Daimhe. They prepared a Slav translation of 
the .Scriptures and chief liturgical hooks (which 
became the foundation of the literature of the 
Slavs), and hy their services in the mother- 
tongue won the hearts of the people from the 
Roman missionaries. The two hrothera were 
summoned to Rome to e.xplain their conduct, and 
Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, who in the 
S3,me year was consecrated at Rome Bishop of 
the Moravians, eompleted the evangelisation of the 
Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in S7!) to 
justify his celebration of the mas.s in the native 
tongue, he succeeded in gaining the nppror’al of 
Pope .John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, 
and (according to the most probable account) 
died Jit Hradisch on the March, 6th April 885. 
Bohemia and Moravia celebrated the millenary 
fe.stival of their two apostles on the .itli .July 1863. 
Both brothers are recognised .as .saints by the 
Roman Catholic Church, after having been con- 
demned as Allans by several popes (including 
Gregory VII.). Their festival falls in the Roman 
Catholic Cliurcli on the 9th of March, in the Greek 
Church on the lltli of May. The Cyrillic alphabet, 
modilied out of the Greek by Cyril,' superseded tlie 


unuc ancient .Slavonic alphabet over a wide area. 
The history of Cyril and !Methodins i» still \'ery 
ohscuve. The sources are collected hy Schafaiik in 
vol. ii. of his Slamschc Altcrflmmer (Ger. trails. 2d 
ed, 1863), and more completely hy Ginzel in libs 
Gcschkhte der Slawcnapostcl Cyril unci Jilctliod 
(Leitiiieritz, 18.')7). See also Dimuiilei' and Mik- 
losich, Die Leejemh vum Heiligen Cip-il (A'ieniia, 
1870). 

Cyril of Alexandria, St, one of the Fathers 
of the chiircli, ivas horn at Alexandria, and brought 
nil under the care of his uncle Theoiihilns, whom, 
after .some years spent as a monk in the Nitriaii 
desert, he succeeded as p.atiiarcli of Alexandria in 
412. Gyi'il forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novatians, and in 413 expelled the Jews from the 
city. With the shameful murder of Hypatia (q.v.) 
he was at least indirectly eomiected. ' The latter 
part of libs life was spent in' his relentless persecution 
of Nestorius (q.v.), against whom, in the name of a 
synod held at Alexandria in 430, he hurled twelve 
anathemas for his refusal to apply to the Virgin 
Mary the ejiithet Tlicofukns (‘Mother of God’), 
The o'ciimeiucal eomieil of Ephesus in 431 con- 
demned Nestorius, with his doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch, 
with Ids adherents (immljering from 30 to 40 
bishops), who had arrived at Ephcsu.s too late to 
take part in the discussion, constituted a synod of 
their own, which condemned Cyril. The einperoi’ 
conlirmed both of these depositions, hut Ciyril, not- 
with.standing, Icept his ]iati'barcliate till his death 
in 444. On hearing of his death, Theodoret wrote, 
‘Envy bs dead, and heresy is buried witli her.’ 
.-Vmoiig the extiuit works of Cyril are a defence 
of Chiistlanity, in 10 hooks, written ag.ainst tlie 
Emperor Julian, in 433; a series of homilies and 
dogmatic treatises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and on the Worship of God in sjurit and in truth 
( 17 books, wi'itten against the Aiitliropomorplutes). 
The best edition ol bis Avorks is that of Aubert 
(7 vols. Paris, 1638). See Neander’s Church 
History, Newman 'h Illstorirul Slctohes (vol. ii,), 
Kingsley’s Hy/icitia, Hefele’s History of the Comicils 
(vol. ii.), and Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Mainz, 1881). 

Cyril of Jerusalem, St, was born probably 
about 315, but his descent and birthplace are 
unknown. About 334 he was ord.ained a deacon, 
and about 345 a presbyter. During tlie Allan con- 
troveibie.s he endeavoured to maintain a iieiitrnl 
attitude, and in 351 Avas ord.ained Bishop of Jern- 
•salem l,j' Aeacius, Bishop of Cicsarea, Avho Avas 
an Ariaii. Cyril having repeatedly disregarded 
citations by Aoaoiu.s, libs metropolitan, Avas deposed 
by him in 358, and hy a synod at Constantinople in 
360; hut on the acc'e.ssioii of Julian in 361 he re- 
turned to his iiock, Avhieli he ruled in peace till .367, 
Avheii, hy order of Yalens, he Avas again expelled. 
He retAirned to Jenisaleiii on the death of valens 
in 378, took part in the second cocumenical ooAAiicil 
.at Constantinople, and died on the ISth (according 
to other accoiint.s, on the 1 Itli or 20lli ) March 386. 
The genuine Avritiiigs of Cyril are Ids Katccheseis 
( or instructions to catechiiineiis ), eighteen of Avliich 
are addressed to candidates for baptism, and five to 
the nBAA'ly baptised. They are not in the form of 
question and ansAver, hut are coimected lectures, 
AATitten in a stj’le of gi-eat simplicitv .and clearness, 
and making ciinstant reference to Scripture. The 
articles of the creed ( called hy Cyril Pistis, or the 
‘Faitli’) on AA’hich the teaching is based can he 
gathered AAuth tolerable certainty from the la.st 
thiitoen of the first series of the Katccheseis, and 
are distinguished from those of the Nicene Greed 
by the avoidance of its distinctive Avord Homooitsios 
(‘of the same substance’). Tliebe-st editions are 
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Ijy Touttee (Paris, 1721); new ed. 2 vols. 1844) ami 
l)y lleisclil and Rujip (2 vols. 184o-60). There is 
an English translation in the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers (vol. hi, 1838). Sec also works on 
Cyril by Plitt (1835), Gonnet (187G), and Slarquadt 
(1882). 

Cyrus 'ITIE Giie.vt ( A'iO’WS, nerliap-s from hur, 
‘a mountain’), the founder of the Persian empire. 
He was the fourth in a line of king,s of Anzan or 
Snsiana (called l)y the Hehrcw.s Elam) who formed 
a hraiich of the royal dynasty of the Achinnienide.s 
(cj.v.). According to Herouotus, Cyrus was the 
•son of Mandfliie, danghter of AHt 3 'agc.s, king of 
Media, and the Persian Camby.scs. Moved by 
superstitions fears, Aslyagcs atteiniited to destroy 
him in his infancy, but the child \va.s .saved by a 
herdsman, who bronglit him up as his own son. 
heiug recognised in Ins boyhood by Astyages, he 
was sent to his i)arenls in Pei'sia. Cyrus in course 
of time rose against Astyages and compiered him. 
This narrative and the greatly varying aceounts 
of Xenophon, Ctosiaa, Nicidans of Damascus, 
Diodorus, and Trogus Pompeius, formerly re- 
garded us the antliorities for the life of Cyrus, 
have been superseded by lire e\-iilenoe of recently 
discovered luonumoute. A new ligdit lias been 
thrown on his history by the diseovery of his own 
cuneiform records on a' clay tablet and eylinder 
recently brought from Babylon to England. Cyrus 
was Uio son of Caiubyso.s 1., grandson of Gyms I., 
and groat-grand&ou of Tetspes, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also the great-grand father of Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius (ipv.). From the tahlet- 
iiisoription we learn that in the sixth year of 
Nahonidns, king of Babylon (."41) n.c.), Cyrus, 
‘king of Elam,’ eour^uured Astyages, king of 
Media, made him a prisoner, and took his capital, 
Eobatana. By the year 5-18 he liad huoome ‘ king 
of Persia.’ Year after year was idly spent by 
Naboniiliis at Toma, a siiburh of Babylon, while 
his son (doubtless Belshazzar) was with Ills army 
in Akkad (Northern Bahyloiiia). In .>38 Cyrus, 
favoured by n revolt of the Lrilies on ‘ the Eowor 
Sea,’ or Persian Gulf, advanced on Babylon from 
the south-east, and, after gh'iiig battle to the army 
of Akkad, took Sippara (yeiilian'aim) ami Babyloli 
itself ‘ without lighting.’ The account of the .siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must 
tlierefore be erroneous. The Greek lilstoriaii .seems 
to have transferred to the reign of Cyrus events 
whieli took ]daoB in the roign of Dariits. On the 
eiglitli day after Cyrus entered Babylon in person, 
he appointed Gobryas its governor, and that very 
day Nabonidus died. Nabonidus in Ids distress 
had brought tlie images of many local gods to 
Babylon, so as to protect it from tlie invader ; and 
the cylinder-inscription sliows very clearly that 
Cyrus was a i)olytheist ami an idolater, for be 
tliere says, ‘ tlie gods dwelling within them left 
their shrines in augur when [Nabonidus] brought 
them to Babylon,’ ami, after telling how he had 
restored them all to tlioir sanctuaries, urays them 
to intereode before Nebo ami ‘ Movodaon my lord,’ 
for him, self and Cambyses his son. Cyrirs at once 
began a policy of religions eoneilialion. The 
nations who had l)aon carried into captivity in 
Babylon along with the Jews ivore restored to 
tlieii' native conntrio.s, and allowed to take their 
gods with them. The empire of Lydia had fallen 
before the army of Cyrus two yeans liefore (in 540), 
and after the concpiest of Babylonia ho wjis master 
of all Asia from tlie Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kush. Tiro eonciuoror's hold over A.sia Minor and 
Syria was much strengthened by his friendly rela- 
tions with the Phoenicians and also with tire' Jews, 
wiro received the news of his triumphs with enthusi- 
astio sj(mpathy ns the confirmation of the prophetic 
aspirations for their national deliverance. In the 


Old Testament he is called the .Sliephevd and the 
Anointed of Jehovah, because in 638 he gave 
the Jews who were living in captivity in Babylon 
permission to return; yet it is expi-kssly sai'd of 
him : ‘ For Jacob My sei rant’s .sake, and Israel My 
cho.sen . . . 1 (.Jeliovab) have .surnamed (or iitied) 

thee, though tliou liast not known Mo ... I 
will gird thee, though thou hast not known" Me ’ 
(Lsa. xlv, 4, o). The favour which lie showed 
to the Jewish people awoke tlie hope that lie 
might he won over to faith in Jehovah as the one 
true Uoil 1 but doubtless he was less moved by 
religious tliari by political motirus to allow the 
Jew.s to return to their own land. After the 
great king bad extended the lHmiidaiie.s of liis 
empire from the Araliiaii desert and the Persian 
Gulf in the south, to the Black Kua, the Caucasus, 
and the Ca.siiian in the north, ho died in 529— 
according to Herodotus and Diodoms, during an 
unsuccessful slrugglu with Tiimyris, qucoii of the 
Massagotit*, on tiro Ja.xaries ; acoordirig to Cte.sias, 
of a wound wliieh lie had received wliile conquering 
tlie Derliicci on the upper Oxus. The ompiia of 
Cyi'us was orgaiiiseil under satraps and minor 
governors, after the manlier of the second empire 
of A.ssyria. Three yeans before his death, Gynis 
made Ids son and snceessor Cambyses ‘king of 
Babylon.’ His own title was ‘king'of the world.’ 
The chief .seat of his court was Eelialaiia ; during 
the spring months it was held at his old capital, 
Kiisa, or Blmslian, in Elam. Cyrus takes a high 
rank among Asiatic eoiiipmrors ; lie was a wise and 
coirsiderate ruler, whose aim was to soften by his 
clemency the despotism which lie was continually 
extending by the sword. But he did little to con- 
solidato the empire which lie founded, ooiiteiiting 
hiniHelf with a doelaration of allogianoe, and leav- 
ing the govormnent nearly everywhere in llio limicls 
of native rulers. He brought the groatur part of 
the Old Ybirld (Egypt exceiited) undor his sway, 
but left Die organisation of his oomiuests to his 
successors, 'Tlie Cyropirdia of Xenophon is obvi- 
ously an liiistorical romance. Bee I’nilessor Bayce’s 
Iniroilurtion to Ezra, Nchemiuh, and Esther (2d 
cd. Loiul. lS87)j also his Fresh Light from the 
Aneicid Ulonnmants ( 1883 ). 

tlyru.s Till! YouNfilSR, the second of the eons 
of Darius NoDius (or Ochn.s) and Paryeati.s, was 
boni ill 424 ii.c. lie consiiirod against his lirother 
Artaxorxes Mncmoii, wlio had suecoedod to the 
throne (404 B.C.). The plot, however, hoing dis- 
covered, he was at first sentenced to death, but 
afterwards pardoned, and even restored to his 
dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. Hero he emphij'ed 
himaelt in making arrangeinentH for war against 
his brother, although ho concealed his jiurposes to 
tlie very last. In the spring of 401 B.O, he left 
Sardis at the head of 100,00() Asiatics and 13,000 
Greek merc.enai'ie.s, under jiretenee of oliastisiiig 
the robbers of Pisiilia. Artaxerxea being warned 
of Cyru.s’s perfidy, made proparations to oppose 
him, ami the two armies eneountorod each other 111 
the jilalns of Cunaxa, GOO stadia from Babylon. 
Cyrus was defeated and .slain, although the Greeks 
fought with tlia greatest courage, and even routed 
that portion of Avtnxerxes’ troops iniinediately 
opposed to them. 'I’lie fortunes of the Greeks, on 
their retreat through the highlands of Armenia, in 
Revere winter-weathar, are recorded by Xoiioplion 
in bis Anabasis (q.v.). 

Cyst {hystis, ‘a bladder’), a word sometimes 
used in the original sense as applied to hollow 
organs with thin walls, ns the uriiiaiy bladder 
and gall-blacUlar j but eommonly reserved for the 
designation of uatliological structures or now forma- 
tions within the body liaving the bladder fomi. 
Cysts may arise in two different ways ; ( 1 ) either 
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liy the acciinmlation of ijioducts ^vitliin cavities 
nonnally preheat, or ( 2 ) hy the independent forma- 
tion of a cavity. Of the first, wens, collections of 
secretion in a sebaceous "land of the skin, are 'the 
coinmone.st example ; instances of the .second are 
cystic tnmours of the Ovary (q.v.) and the sacs 
developed in connection with certain parasites 
( ‘ bladder- worms ; ’ sec Hydatids, Entozo a ). The 
structure of their walls is still more variable than 
their mode of origin ; sometimes they are thin and 
transparent, soinetiine.s deirse and tihrous. They 
are either simple or compound, unilocular or 
nmltUocular; they are sometimes small, numerous, 
and separate ; in other cases they grow to an 
enormoim size, and are veiy complex. Some cysts 
are present at birth, and remain througli life 
almost unchanged ; .some increase rapidly in size, 
and form large and dangerous tumours. For Cystic 
'Worms, Cysticercus, see Bladder-worm, Ces- 
toids, Tapeworm. 

CystlM, or Cystto Oxide, forms a rare variety 
of urinary Calculus (q.v. ). Its chemical composi- 
tion is C 1 H 7 NSO 2 , and it forms a whitish or tlirty 
yellow deposit consisting of six-sided crystalline 
tablets. It is soluble in ammonia, and is thereby 
distinguished from the similar crystals of uric 
acid. 

Cystitis, inflammation of tlic Bladder (q.v.). 

Cystoldea ( Hr. ci/stk, ‘ a bladder '), a group of 
fossil eohinoderrns, so called from their spherical or 
bladder-like form. The ajiheriual body was inclosed 
by oaloareous plates, and resembled that of the 
critioids in general funn. It ivas borne on a 
short stalk, or was sessile. Hee Crinoidea. 
Cj’tlieTa. See Cerigo. 

Cy'tisuS; a large genus of Legiiminosiu, sub- 
order Papilionaceic, small trees or shrubs, with 
ternate leaves, and yellow, white, or purple flowers, 
natives chiefly of the warmer temperate parts of 
the Old World, but frequently introduced on 
account of the beauty of tlieir flowers (see Labur- 
num). In its widest .sense the genus may include 
the common Broom (q.v.). 

Cy/.icu.S, the ancient name of a peninsula of 
Asia Minor, projecting into the Sea of Mannora, 
which lies immediately to the SE. of the island of 
Marmora, and is about 9 mile.s in length. It Avas 
at one time an bland. In early times Cyziens 
was a Milesian colony, and the city of Cyzicu.s, 
which was not finally ruined till its conquest hy 
the Arabs in B75, is described by Strabo as one 
of the first cities in Asia, alike' for extent and 
splendour. 

Czar, more proi)erly Ti’a?’, Tzar, or Zur, the 
title of the emperors of Russia. The word occurs 
early in Old Slnvonio, equivalent to king or kaiser, 
and is connected with tlie Latin Cicsar, continued 
in the Roman empire as a title of honour long after 
the imperial house itself bad become extinct. In 
t]ie Slavonic Bible the word hasileus is rendered by 
czar; Cic.sar (kaisar) bj' Cesar. In the Russian 
chronicles also the Byzantine empei’Or.s are styled 
czars, as are also the khan.s of the Dlongols who 
ruled overEus.sia. The title of the Russian princes 
WELs kniaz ( ‘ prince ’ ) and mliki kniaz { ‘great prince ’) : 
and the princes of Moscow took the title of czar 
as luler.s of the Mongolians. As individual sub- 
khans made themselve.s independent of the king- 
dom of the Golden Horde, they also assumed the 
title of czar; thus, there were czars of Siberia, 
of Kasan, and of Astrakhan. The conquest of 
the Golden Horde hy the khan of the Crimea in 
1480 made the grand-princes of Moscow completely 
independent ; and upon them devolved the absolute 
power Avhich the czars had exercised over all 
Russia. Ivan lY. the Terrible first caused him- 


self to be crowned czar in 1547 ; from that time 
the title of czar became the chief title of the 
Muscovite rulers, ami heeaiue practically the 
equivalent of emperor. The ivife of the czar 
was named tzaritza (czarina); the .sons, tzare- 
witcli ; the d.augliter,s, t/aievna; hut after the 
death of Alexei — Peter I. ’s son — these titles were 
abolished, and the imperial princes weie called 
grand-duke.s, and the imperial princesses grand- 
(luchesscs. In 1799 tlie Emperor Paul I. intro- 
duced the title of cesavewiteh (not czarewitcli) 
for his second son, the Crand-duke Constantine. 
The heir-app.areiit and his ivife are still called 
cesarevitcli and cesaievna. Among the Russian 
people theiiioeh es, the emperor is more fiequenUy 
called Uo-.sudai' ( Ilo'-podar, ‘Lord’) than czar. 
The term White Czar, biilijj zur', come.s down fiom 
Mongol times, and is merely equivalent to an in- 
dependent, non-trihnte-paying czar. See Ru.s,sia. 

Czardasch, or CsArdAs, a Hungarian national 
dance, consisting of two sections — a slrw move- 
ment called a lussu or lassan, and a quickstep, 
the Jriss or friska. Both are always in f or 
\ time, and in the same key. Exanqiles on an 
extended scale occur in Liszt's ‘ Rhapsodies Hon- 
groise.s.’ 

Ozartoryski, Adam Georde, .son of Prince 
Adam Czaitovv.ski (173-1-1893), was horn at 
AYarsaw, 14th (January 1770. Educated at Edin- 
burgh and London, he returned to Poland, and 
took part against Russia in the Avar of 1794. 
Sent to St Peterslnug a.s a hostage, he gained 
the friendship of the Ciand-duke Alexander and 
the confidence of the Empeior Paul, Avho made 
him amhas.sador to Saulinia. A\'heu Alexander 
ascended the throne, lie appointed Czartoryski 
assistant to the Tilinister of Eoreigii Afrnir.s; and 
he took an active part in official life until after 
the peace of Tilsit. As curator of the university 
of Avilna (1803) he exerted all Ilia influence to 
keep alive a spirit of nationality ; and when some 
of tlie students Avere sent to Siberia on_ a chaige 
of sedition, Czartoiyski re.sigiied his office. His 
successor reported to the emperor that the amalga- 
mation of Russia and Lithuania had been delayed 
a century by Czartoiyski. Russian favours could 
not deaden or even dull Czartnryski's pine 
patriotism. Into the revolution of 1830 lie threw 
himself with all his heart. He wa.s elected 
pre.sident of a provisional government, and in 
this capacity summoned a national diet, Avliich 
in January 18,31 declaied the Polish throne 
A-acant, and elected C 7 artory.ski head of the 
national government. He iinniediately devoted 
half of his large estates to the pulihc .service, 
and adopted energetic measures to meet the poAver 
of Russia. Ill August he resigned his post, hut 
continued to fight a.s a common soldier. After 
the suppre.ssioii of the lising (see POLAND), Czar- 
toryski — specially excluded from the general ani- 
ne.sty, anti his e.state.s in Poland confiscated — 
escaped to Paris, Avliere lie afterwards resided, the 
liberal friend of his poor expatriated couutiynien, 
and the centre of their hope of a revived nation- 
ality. In 1S4S he liberated all his serfs in Galicia, 
and during the Crimean Avar he inelTeotnally en- 
deavoured to induce the allies to iilentify the cause 
of Poland Avith that of Turkey, He refu.sod the 
amnesty offered to him by Alexandor II. , and died 
15th July 1861. See Ids Meinoins, translated hy 
Gielgud (1888). 

Czaslau (Bohemian Cdslav], a town of Bo- 
hemia, 40 miles ESE. of Prague by rail, Avith 
manufactures of beet-, sugar and alcohol, • Its 
church, in Avhich the Hussite leader Ziska was 
buried, is surmounted by the highest steeple in 
Bohemia (290 feet). The place Avas the scene of 
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an important victoiy gained over the Austrians 
by Frederick the Great, 17tli May 1742. Pop. 
6878. 

Czechs (also .spelt Tzechs, U'sohcc/is, Ces/.'s, C'Jies- 
kiaiia, i&c.), tlie most westerly branch of the great 
Slavic family of nations. In the latter half of the 
Stli century A.D. the Czechs migrated from their 
lands in Carpathia, on tlio upper Vi.stiila, to the 
country now known as Eohemi.T,. Other Slavic 
tribes came too ; hut in the course of time the 
Czechs gained .such an ascendency that, in the 
9th century, their name rvas commonly appliod to 
the whole Slavic population of Bohemia (q.v.). 
Here, in Moravia, anil in other parts of Austria, 
the Czechs now rurmbei in all some 7,000,000. 

Czegied, a market-town of Hungary, 47 miles 
SE. of Festh by rail. The inhabitants (1880), 
24,872 in number, are employed principally in 
agrk'irltrrral pursuits, tlie district around yiehling 
much grain and rod -wine. 

Czciistocliau, or CZENSTnciIQWA, a town of 
Poland, 148 miles SW, of Warsaw by rail. A 
Catholic monastery, founded here about 1382, is 
visited yearly by lifty to sixty thoir.saud pilgrims, 
as pos.sesaing the famous ‘ lilaok Virgin,’ a murky 
painting of Byzantine origin, hub aserihcd by 
legend to St Luke hinrself. In un.l Gzcustochair 
was tire only place in Poland which oll'ured rc.siKt- 
nneo to Charles GusLanrs of Siveden, when 70 
monks and 1.10 soUliev.'- for 38 days held ont 
against 10,000 men. The inliahitant.s, I,'), .000 in 
number, onrry ou a ooiisiderahle trade in sacred 
pictures and rosaries. 

(Izcvmak, Johann Nei'omun, physiologist, 
was born, 17th June 1828, in Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau, and Wurzburg, was profe-ssor 
sueoessively at Cracow, Postli, Jena, atiil Leipzig, 
and died IGth September 1873. He was tho 
founder of laryngosoopy. Ills principal work is 
Dev Keli/kopfsjiicgcl (2a ed. 1803), aiul his collected 
works were piililishod in 1879. 

CzcrllO'wltZ, the capital of tlio Austrian 
province of Bukowina, stands 720 feet above sea- 
level, near tho right hank of the Prut.h, 105 iiiiloM 
SE. of Lemhoig by rail. Among its Imildings 
are the palace of a Greek archhisiu)]) (1875); Ills 
oiithodral (1864), ou tlie model of St fsaao’s at St 


Peteishiirg; the Armenian church (1875); the 
synagogue (1877); and the ‘ Au.stiia Monument' 
(1875). The univeisity, founded in 1875, Jiaa 
.80 Instructors .and some 22.5 students. The manu- 
factures and trade are steadily develoiiing Pon 
(1889) .83,884; (1880) 45,600, of whom 14,449 were 
Jews. 

Czcriiy Wcorg’C (Turkiah Karadjordjo)—\.i, 
Black George, the leader of the Servians in their 
struggles for independence, was born of poor 
paients, 21st Ueceinher 1760, near Kragujevatcli. 
He took part in a rising against the Turks iii 
1787, and w.as subsequently a cattle dealer. In 
August 1801, a hand of janiziuies hridco into his 
dwelling, and plundered it. Czerny tied, vowing 
vengeance. He soon collected a hand of mal- 
contents, and oonmienced a sort of guerilla war. 
Gnulually his iinmhers inoieasod, ami in 1804 he 
eaiitured the fortiess of Schahaz. Hnhseqnently, 
he invested Belgrade, and in the heginniiig of 1806 
routed tho Tuiks at the rivers Iliina and Morawa. 
A.ssistcd secretly by Itu-ssia, ho captured Belgrade 
in Deceml)er 1800. After the treaty of Slohosje 
(8th July 1808), he was elected governor by the 
people, and recognised as Prince of Servia l)y the 
sultan. The Fiench invasion of Itus.sia in 1812 
compelled tho latter country to let Beivia shift for 
itself. Hoslililios recmnnumcod ; the Turks were 
successful, and Czerny had to Iloo to Aiistiia, 
where ho lived for some time. Meanu-hile, tlie 
fveodoin of Hervia had again heou secured through 
Iho leaderbhip of Milnsoh Ohronowiloh ; and when, 
in July 1817, Czerny retinncd, he was mnrdeied 
at tlie instigation of Prince Milosoh. 

Ozci'liy, Kaul, pianoforte Loachor and com- 
poser, horn at Vienna in 1791, was the pupil and 
friend of Beethoven, and also gained nuioli from 
Clemonti and Hummel. Besieged by pupils, he 
would teach only those who shenveu ospeoial 
talent ; among tlmso were Liszt, Thalherg, and 
Holih'r. Living in great retirement, he devoted 
much of his time to composition ; a mass of MS. 
is preserved in tho aichivcs of Vienna, while his 
pulilishod woik'H immher over 900, of whicli his 
ilieoretind «nd Pracliccd School is tho best known, 
and jirohalJy also the most valiiahlo. Ho died 
15tli July 1857. 


D 


is the foiii'th letter in ouv own 
alijliahet, as well as in the Phte- 
nician, Hehiew, Greek, and 
Latin, from wliich last it was 
immediately derived. The 
niiginal .syiidml in the Egyp- 
tian lueroglvplis was the 
picture of a hand. When 
taken over hy the Phrenicians, 
this .sign was called dakth, ‘ the dour,’ fimii a fancLetl 
reaernblanee to the curtained apeiUue of a tent, 
lather than to tlie wooden ipuadrangiilar door of a 
house. This resemblance may he traced in the Greek 
letter A, whose name ddUi ivas derived from the 

Seinitic dcdA In Pliaintoian and the oldest 

Gieek, the letter had a short tail, hut as this 
form differed very little from that of B, and hardly 
at all from that of R, the three letteis were differ- 
entiated, B aapuring a second loop, R a tail, whUe 
11 lost tlie downward prolongation of the stem. 

In cursive Greek the letter was rounded, and 
acquired the foi'm 6, wliicli is due to tlie ligature 
connecting it witli the following letter. These 
changes are shown in the table given in Vol. I., 
page 187, which also^ e.'cplains tlie singiilai' procea.s 
wlieiehy, in the minuscule form d, the loop of 
D has teen transferied from the right of the stem 
to tire left. In tlie Aramean alphabets tlie loop 
opened out, as is seen in the Hebrew i. 

The souiul of D is the soft dental mute. It has, 
like t, an affinity for n, and is often brought in as 
a sort of shadow to facilitate the utterance of this 
letter. It is intrusive in sucli words as souiiff, 
compound, lend, riband, gender, tliunder, kindred. 
Soiiietimes it disappears, as in the case of cruel 
from cnidBlis, or winnow from windewe. It is often 
assiiiiilatud to the following consonant, e.speoially 
ill compounds derived fioiii tlie Latin, as in the 
words accept, attain, a/looution, ajjpear, (^lirm, 
arrogant, gossip. It is sometimes replaced by I, r, 
or 6, as in the words facrima, Ulysses, lingua, 
arbiter, meridies, Aellum, iomus, iis. By Griinin's 
Law a primitive d becomes t in Englisli, and s in 
German ; as in tlie words deoeiu, ten, ^elm; or duo, 
two, swei. A piiuiiiive dh becomes Q in Greek, th 
in German, / in Latin, and d in English ; as tlie 
words 07 )p, f/iier, /era, ami deer. Di followed by a 
vowel sometimes becomes j, as in yoiiriial from 
dtiirnal. 

D,, the Roman immernl for oOO, arose out of 10, 
the' half of CIO, which was the old way of 
writing O, tlie piiniitive sign for 1000, wliioli was 
afterwards written M. 

D, in Music, is the second note in the natiiiul 
scale. See MUSIC, Scale. 

Dab [PhuroMctes Uimiidu], a species of 
Flounder (q.v,), common on European coasts, but 
not occui'i'ing in the Mediterranean, It is dLstin- 
guisbable from plaice and flounder by its liglit- 
bvown, or ashen-gray colora, with small irregular 
dark spots, by the roughness of its small, close-set 
scale, s, and by its more arched Lateral line. Its 
length is from 8 to 16 inches. It is common all 
round Britain, and in the Fivtli of Forth is known 
as the Salt-water Fluke. Its flavour e.vcels that 
of flounder. A rather lai-ger species, of even more 


iiortbem distiibution, is the Lemon or Smooth Dab 
(P. mieroeepbahis). It may be distinguished from 



Dab [Pkurotitcies hnumda). 


the common dab by the fact that the fust ray of 
the anal fin is not spiny. The hrownibh colour is 
sometimes prettily mottled. 

Dabcliick. See Grebb. 

Da Cano (Ital., ‘ from tlie beginning ’ ), a term 
ill Music, frequently placed at the end of a part or 
movement, indicating that the peiformei must 
retuin to the beguming of the movement, or (dal 
Hegno) to some other part of it marlied until the 
sign and linisli where the word is placed. 
The words aie geneially abbicviated thus, D.C., 
sometimes ii. C. alfine. 

Dacca, a city of Bengal Proper, 150 miles NB. 
of Calcutta, on the north bank of the Buriganga, 
occupies an area of S sq. m., and con.sists of a dull 
esplanade and one long stieet meeting at right 
angles, with a coinplemoiitary network of narrow, 
ciooked lanes. Its position commands the principal 
waterways of the delta, and it thus enjoys .siugulav 
facilitie.s in the way of inland navigation. On this 
account it was chosen, about 1610, as the seat of 
the Jloliammedan government of Bengal, which 
rank it retained, e.vcept during an inten'al of 
twenty yeai.s, until 1704, The snburhs extended 
15 miles nortliward, where mosques aud^ brick 
Iraildiiigs are still found buried in tliick jungle. 
In tlie IStli century it became widely celebrated for 
the delicate texture of its muslins, and in connec- 
tion with tliis manufacture the French and the 
Dutch, as well as the English, had extensive estab- 
lEliiuents in the place. After 1817, however, the 
.annual value of the trade declined, under the com- 
petition of Manchester piece-goods, and the aspect 
of the city changed with the disastioiis decay or its 
staple industry. Its busy nmits wm deserted ; in 
many quartei's the streets, with their desolate, 
abandoned liouses, were overgrowm with jungle; 
and the population fell from 200,000 in 1800 to 
69,212 in 1872. Since then the fortunes of Dacca 
have somewhat brightened ; the general develop- 
ment of trade tlii-ou^iout the presidency lias brought 
hack a sliare of its furmcr prosperity, and the open- 
ing of the Dacca and Mairaansingh State Railway 
in 1886 has notably increased the transit trade. A 
small colony of muslin-weavers still survives, and 
other manufactures are coarse cotton cloth, em- 
brouleiy, sHver-work, shell-can'ing, and pottery. 
Besides the Dacca College (1835), with about 300 
students, there are many good schools, and a fine 
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hospital ; in 1878 a system of -watei'-woriva waa 
openeil, and the sanitary condition has since im- 
proved. Pop. (1881 ) 79,076.— Dacca District haa 
an area of 2797 sq. in., and eon.siafe of a level 
plain, inter, sected by a network of rivers and arti- 
licial wateroomscs. Two-Uiirds of the district is 
under cultivation ; fooil-ernps, oil-seeds, jute, cot- 
ton, salHower, and sngar-oane are grown. Trade 
is carried on chiclly hy water, and the rivers arc 
crowded at all seasons with steainens and native 
craft ; the adventurous boatmen of the distiict 
liave a name throughout Bengal. Bloods, bliglit, 
or drought never seriously ail'ect the district, hut 
earthquakes are of common occurrence. Outside 
Dacca city sanitation is unthought of; fevers, 
dysentery, and goitre are among the endemic 
diseases, and epidemios of cholera and smallpox 
are not infrequent. Pop. (1872) 1,852,993; (1881) 
2,116,350, of whom 59 per cent, were Moham- 
meihins. 

Dace, Daris, or Dart {Leuoiscus vvlgans), a 
fresh- water fish in the carp family Cynrinida' (q.v.), 
and of the same genius as the roach, chuh, min- 
now, &c. It chielTy inhahits the deep and clear 
water of quiet streams. It is found in Italy, Erance, 
(iermany, fvc., and in some of tlie rivers of England, 
Imt is very local. In form it is not unlike tlio 
roach, hut rather more elongated ; the mouth is 
rather larger, the scales smaller. The np^ior ports 
arc dusky hluo, liecoming paler on the .sides, and 



passing into white on the bally, the oheok.s omlgill- 
c.oi'ers silvery -white. It measures about 8 inches 
in length, and never exceeds a iiound in weight. 
The dace is grogarions, and swims in shoals. It 
spawns in early Bummor. Its llesh is preferred to 
that of the roach, but is not liigbly ostceniod, Tlic 
dace is iierliaps the liveliest ami most active of the 
Cyprinidic, and allbrds the anglor fair sport both 
■with ily and bait. 

Diiclisllliiul, a name adojitcd from tho fJer- 
Mon, signifying ‘ badger-dog.' The dacbsliund has 
been common in (lormany for many years, hut wins 
unknown in England until introduced by tlio late 
Prince Consort towards the middle of the 19th 
century ; it then became veiy fashionable and 
popular, but is not now so common. The daehs- 
Iiund is a small dog, weighing about 20 lb., with 
■short crooked fore-logs,, and an extremely long body, 
its licad rather resembling that of a luiniatuve 
isloodhound. Its strong, large paws enable it to 
dig vapidly. Its colour should be black and tan, 
or brown. On the Continent the dachshund is 
oxteiisivoly used for covert-, shooting, hut rarely so 
in Britain, as his headstrong disposition somewhat 
spoils his nsefulnesB. Tho daolislmnd is closely 
akin to ilie old English Turn-npit, employed to 
drive awheel by which roastliig-spils were turned. 

Dilcla, the land of tlio ancient Daci or Getin, 
inolnding the oinmtry hotwosn tho Danube, the 
Theiss, tlie Car))atliiau.s, and tho I’rnth. Tho 
Dacians were tho most valiant of all the tribes of 
Thracian origin (see TllllACH). In the reign of 
Augustus they be^n to molest the Roman allies, 
and indeed from tnis time there was almost con- 
tinual lighting between the Romans and the Doci, 


who actually, tmder their brave king, Decebalus 
compelled their civilised euemie.s, in the leivn of 
Doniitian, to purchase peace by paying trilmte 
In 101 the Emperor Trajan cro-ased the Danube 
and after five years’ desperate fighting, conouereci 
tho whole country, and formed it into a Roman 
province. Roman colonists were sent into the 
country, great roads wore opened up, and a bridge 
was built over the Danube — the ruins of which are 
still extant. Under Anvelian the Daimhe was 
made the boundary of the empire, and Dacia rvas 
resigned to the barbarians, its Roman colonies 
being transplanted to Mu’sia. 

Dacier, Andrk, a Frcneh .soliolar, bom of Pro- 
testaut paronts at Casties, in Upiier Languedoc, 
0th April 1651, studied at yaumur under Taniiegiiy 
Leftbre; and in 1672 came to Paris, wliere in 1GS3 
•ho married Anna (1654-1720), his old preceptor's 
daughter, and two years later was admitted with 
her to tlie Roman Catlmlie Cliurcli. Dacier subse- 
quently hecanio royal lilrrarian, member of the 
Academy of Insciiptions and of the Ei-ench 
Academy, and porpetnal secretary of the latter. 
He diedlsth Sojitemher 1722. His works include 
a Delphin edition of Eestns and Verrius Elacous 
( 1681 ), as well as indiiroront tran.slations of Horace, 
the Poetics of Aristotle, some of the Dialogues of 
Plato, Epictolu.M, iiml Plutarch’s Livc.s. IID wife’s 
works iiiolnde Delphin editions of Elorus, Aurelius 
Victor, Eulropins, Dictys C’rotensis, and Daies 
Phvygins ; and translations of Aiiaoroon, Sappho, 
some plays of Plautus and Aristophanes, Teronoe, 
tho Tliml and the Odj/mi/. Ilur admiration of 
Ilomor wa.s more nnboinided tlian discriminating, 
and involved her in many controversies. 

DacoitS; a name n.sed for brigands herding in 
gangsin various parts of India, and living by (fncoffi/ 
or robbery with violence. According to the report 
of the genoj'al siiperintondent of tiio TJmggee and 
Dacoity Dejiaiiniont in 1887, there were over 9000 
men practising dacoity in India, which in some 
districts is carried on with great ferocity. In the 
(hvalior tuvrilory forty-six person.s were killed 
by dacoits ; and of the soventy-five villages in the 
Choudori district, thirty-six had huuu daooited since 
1880. After the annexation, dacoity was very 
prevalent in linrma. 

Dsi. t'osta, IsAAll, a Dnleli poet, born at 
Amsterdam, the .son of a I’ortugnese Jew, 14tli 
January 1798. lie studied at Leyden ; and in 
1822, u year after receiving the degree of doctor 
of philo-sopiiy, ho embraced (.'liristianity. His 
poems speedily gained him such repul alien that, 
oil tho death in 1831 of Bildcrdijk, whose warm 
friendship iio had enjoyed, Da Uosta succeeded 
him in the linst place among the poets of llolhinil, 
which he held till hi.s death, on 28th April 
1860, His in'inoijial works arc to lie found in Iris 
Poczij (2 vois. 1821-22), Politieh, J'oi'ny (1854 ), and 
Hesperitleth (1855). His Panic of Jdiciipoort, the 
last of his poems, is one of his masteiqneces. JOa 
Oo.sta also made essays in tho domain of liistoiy 
and theology, the most important of which, his 
Israel and the Goitilcs, lias been translated into 
English. 

Dacoialns. Bee liioux, Amekicam Indians. 

Dacry'dilUll, a genus of coniforims trees of 
the yew lamily, but more allied to Podocarpus. 
There are twelve s])eoios — Malayan, Tasmanian, 
and of New Zealand. Dacrjjdium citpressimim of 
Now Zealand is best known in Britain, on account 
of the beauty of its pendulous foliage. D. frank- 
Unii, the so-called Hnon Pine, and .D. taaiifoliiim, 
the Kakaterra tree, yield valuable timber. 

Dactyl (Hr. dnctylos, ‘finger’), the name of 
a nieasni'o or ‘foot’ in Greek and Latin versilica- 
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tion, consisting of a long and two short syllables, 
as in the word omnibus. It n’as so called from its 
resemblance to the finger, which consists of three 
joints — one long and two sliort. Tlie same name is 
sometimes applied to a trisyllabic measme in Eng- 
lish verse, consisting of one accented syllable and 
tw'o unaccented syllables, as in destiny (see Yebse). 
Dactylic verse consists of dactyls and spondees, 
and includes both hexameter and pentameter verse. 

Dactylology^, the art of communicating 
thoughts by the fingers. See De.vp .txi) Dumb. 

Daddy-long-lcg.s, or Cbaxe-fly {Tipulu 
oleraoea], a familiar in.sect in the order Diptera, 
and a good type of its family Tipulkbe. The body, 
the legs, and the anteimm are veiy long. The 
latter have an arched curvature, and ai’e longer in 
tlie males ; the front of the head projects promi- 
nently ; the po.sterior body, which is connected with 



Daddy-long-legs [Tymla olcmcea]: 
a, sgga J b, lam j c, pupa case as left by tlia insect sticking out 
of tbe earth ; U, perfect insect. 

the thora-x hy a vary thin bridge, is broader in the 
females. Tlie middle of the body is gi-ay, with 
brown stripes, the abdomen reddi.sh-brown, the legs 
hrowni.sli-yellow, and in part blackish, the wings 
brown, varying to red and white. Tills common 
European insect is towards an inch in length, is 
abundant fiom July to October in meadows and 
gardens, and is familiar to every one. The female is 
often seen laying her numerous eggs in d.amp places 
on the ground; the eggs are small, black, and 
shining ; the laiTie, known ws ‘ leather- jackets,’ 
live in the ground, and often do damage in vege- 
table gardens and fields ; the puptc have spines on 
their abdominal segments, by which they push 
their way out of the ground. Of the genus Tipula 
about ninety European species are known. The 
lai^jest form [T. gigantaa) measures over an inch, 
and is not uncommon in Ei-itaiii. T, lioriulana is 
very common in gardens. The genus Cteuopliora, 
commoner in wooded districts, is nearly allied. 
They have stouter bodies, and usually brigliter 
colours. See MiDGE. 

Dado (Itah, ‘a die’), in classical AroMtectuve, 
the term applied to the cubic block wdiioh forms 
tlie body of a pedestal. It is also applied to the 
jilane face and the series of mouldings which, in 
the interiors of buildings, form, as it were, a con- 
tinuous pedestal. The interior dado is formed of 
wood, and, running round the bottom of the walls 
of a room, serves to protect the plaster or paper 
from injmy. Dados and wall-linings were much 
used in Elizabethan and subset|^uent _ styles till this 
century, when, under the classic regime, they were 


(lispen.'-ed with. The recent revival of the 'Queen 
Anne’ taste, however, has led to the leintrocluctinn 
of dado-s not only in tlie form of ivooden panel- 
lings, hut also in the painting and papeiing of the 
walls. 

Dtc'chllilS, a figure in Greek Mythology who 
personified the beginning 'Of the arts of .sculpture 
and architecture. He was of the old Athenian 
royal race of the Erecbtheitlre. Having killed his 
nephew and pupil in envy at his glowing skill, lie 
had to flee to Crete, where he made the well- 
known cow for Queen Pasiphaii, and afterwards for 
King Minos the famous labyrinth to coniine tlie 
ilinotaur, Minos next imprisoned Dirdnlus, but 
he escaped with the helji of Pnsiphae, and formed 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, with which to 
fly across the sea. He himself flew safe across the 
rligean, but unhappily Icarus Hew too near the 
sim, the heat of wliich melted the wax that 
fastened his wings to him, so that lie dropped into 
the sea, and left bis name to be borne hy that part 
of the -Egean into which he fell. Da‘dalu.s made 
his way to Sicily. Some accounts made him first 
alight at Cumfc in Italy, where he dedicated his 
wings to A polio. Works of art were freely ascribed 
to Dicdahi.s in Greece, Italy, Libya, and tlie Mediter- 
ranean islands. The name Dccdala was applied to 
the eailier painted and gilded wooden statues of 
the god'. 

Daeudels, Hermann Wilhelji, a Dutch 
general, wa.s horn in 176i2 at Hatteui, in Gelder- 
laiid, took part in the revolutionary disturbances 
that hioke out in Holland in 1787, and was in con- 
sequence compelled to seek refuge in Prance, In 
the campaign of 1793 he rendered important .service 
to Dumouriez, nnd w’as elevated to the rank of a 
general of brigade. In 1799 he conmiandod one 
of tlie two divisions of the army of the Batavian 
republic, and in 1806 took service under the king 
of Holland. From 1808 to 1811 lie was governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indian possessions, and 
imhlishcd a work on them. On the overthrow of 
Nni>olcou, the new king of Holland, William I., 
intrusted Daeudels witli the organisation of the 
Dutch colonies on the 
coast of Africa, and 
there he died in June 
1818. 

Daffodil (cor- 
rapted from Lat. 
asphodel us), the Eng- 
lish name of those 
species of bfarcissus 
which have a large 
hell-shaped corona. 

The Common Dall'odil 
(jV. pscudo-nai'cissus) 
is a native of England 
and of most parts of 
Europe, mowing in 
woods and neclges, and 
often onltivated in 
gardens, where it nub 
unfrequently becomes 
double. It Is natural- 
ised in many places in 
Scotland and Ireland, 
hut seems scarcely in- 
digenous. Prom Her- 
rick’s lament to 
Wordswortli’s dancing 
verse we have widely varied recognitions of tlie 
familiar golden cups of the daft'odil as a source alilce 
of poetic wealth and inspiration. See Naecissds. 

Dag', a liand-gun or thick pistol, used in the 
15th and 16tb centurie.s. It occurs in the Spanish 
Tragedy (1603). 



Common Daffodil 
{Narcissus pseudo-narcissus). 
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Oilg'g'Cl't a ■\i'eajioii reseiiililing a .sword, but 
con&ideiubly smaller, being used for stabbing at 
close quarters. Daggers are generally two-edged, 
and very sharp towards the point. The dagger ot 
lath was the weapon given to the Vice in the old 
moralities. 

Dag'licstail ( ‘ mountain-land ’ ), a triangular 
territory of (Jiscaiicasia, between the Caucasus 
and the we.st coast of the Caspian Sea. Area, 
11,425 sq. in. ; pop. (1883) 029,705. The surface 
i.s generally mountainous, being traversed by 
offsets from the Caucasus ; the lev'el tracts are 
ohioily near the ooa.st, and here and in the valleys 
tlio land is very fertile. The country is well 
watered, the climate generally mild in the low- 
lands, and dry, e.vccpt along tlic coiust, whore the 
rainfall i.s eoiisidurable. Tii the highlands large 
Hocks of .sheep are herded. The chief town is 
Derbend ((pv.). Hoe C.tU(jA.su,s, and Su.VMYl, ; 
also Gunyngharae’s Daghetilitii [ 1872). 

Da an Eland near the entrance of the Culf 
of Finland, forming part of the Itnssiun govern- 
niciit of E.sthonia, and separated by the narrow 
channel called Selo-sund fiom the island of Oosel 
on the south. Area, 367 .sq. m. ; pop. 15,000, of 
whom onc-third arc Swedes and ('ermans. The 
coast is nigged, and the soil fertile only in the south 
and south-west ; inland there aie largo fore.sts and 
swamp.s (54 sq. m. ). 

Dagolin^ tlio common name in Ceylon for a 
Biuldlmst Tope ( q, v. ). 

Dassobert was the name of sevoral of the 
Merovingian Idiigs of France, the lust of the name 
reigning from 031 to 038. Sou Fit.t.NUJi. 

Dag'OIL the national god of the PliilistincH, 
half-man, half-lisli, is niontioued in the Old Testa- 
ment ns having tomple.s at Gaza and Ashdod. 
■Several names of jilaoe.s prove that the worship of 
Dagon existed also in other parts of Falestiiie. It 
seems to have come to Canaan from Babylonia, the 
Assyrian numnmoiits presenting a ligure with the 
body of a man and the tail of a llsh, and the ennei- 
form iiiseriptioiis containing’ the name of a god 
Ikd'un or IJagan, wliieh is probably identical with 
Dagon. Bau'ilissiu favours the ol'd derivation of 
the name from dag (‘ilsli’), with the formative 
syllable -on. Dagon and the fish-goddess Durketo 
or Atargatbs probably answered to each other as 
male and female water-deities. 

DagUClTCOlypc is tlw mime of the photo- 
graplis fi.xed on a plate of copper thinly coated with 
silver by the successive action ot the vapours of 
iodine, 'liroinine, anil morenry. Louis Daguerre, 
after whom the iin’cntioii is named, wa.s born in 
Normandy in 1789, was a scene-painter in I'aris, 
made a famous diorama in 1822, and devoted the 
rest of Ills life mainly to perfecting the iirocosseH 
of iihoLograifiiy, from 1826 till 1833 in conjunction 
with M. Niepce. He wrote two works on the 
subject, and died in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
12th July IS.'il. The history of the invention is 
given at PiiOTOUTi.vmiY. 

Dallilltceall, a boat used by voyagera on the 
Nile, wliieh varies in size, has one or two iiiaBta, 
and accommodation for from two to eight pasHoii- 
gers, including a raised cahin on the aftor-dcck. 
The boat sails, is rowed, or i.s dragged by ropes, 
according to oircumstanoes. 

Dniil, Johann Curistian Cr.AimtiN, a Nor- 
wegian landscape-painter (1788-1857), who from 
1821 onward was professor of Painting at Dresden. 

Dsilllilk, a gi-oup of three islands, with many 
smaller rooks, In the Red Sea, off the Bay o'f 
Massowab. They were famous in Roman tunes 
for their pearl- (isheries, but the bod.s have long 
since been exhausted and abandoned. Tlie inliab- 


itant-s number about 1 oOO, are under the rule of a 
sheik bolding authority from Egypt, and cany on 
a trade with the Arabian coast. 

Dahlgveil, Karl FiiEDiaK, Swedish poet and 
humorist, born at Steiisbnik in Ostergiitland 
20tli June 1791, studied at Upsala, and acted fnun 
1815 as preacher at Stockholm, wliere lie died, 2d 
May 1844. As a writer he made his debut in 
Atterbom’s riios])horus, and afterwards published 
novels, liumorous tales, poems, and di'ama.s. Hts 
worlcs fill 5 vols. ( 1 847-52 ). 

Dalllg'l’eil Gnil is so callefi after John Adolph 
Dalilgreii (181)9-70), an oJIieer in the United States 
navy, by whom it was introduced in 1850. It is 
a muzzle- loiKling, cast-iron, smootb-liore gnu, with 
great thickness of metal at the breech. Many 
Dahlgreu guns are still in the United State.s 
service, in 1883 si.x of 10-inch calibre and muzzle- 
loadeis were converted into 8-ineli breech-loading 
rifie guns, by ILiiliig and strengtheuing tliom with 
wrought-iron coils. 

Dilliliil (Dahlia Oeoriiina)—‘Aiicr Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist, and pupil of Linnams— a genus 
of largo iiereniiial composites (sub-order Tiibnli- 
fione, family Astcroideai). It was first brought 
from the botanic garden of Mexico to that of 
Madrid in 1784, whence it reaclied England in 



1789, and France in 1802, while in 1804 Ilnmboldt 
sent a fresh sujijily of seed to Berlin. Its extra- 
ordinary variabinty soon attracted the attention of 
florists, who brouglit to liear on it all the rc.soiuces 
of selection and crossing, with so inncli sueo<>SB 
tliat Iiy about the middle of tlie present century no 
fowor that 2000 varieties bad boeii described, all 
from D. ■iico'ialidu or D. eoveiuea or their hybrids, 
and obielly from tlio first iianmd, For a long time 
only ‘doulilo’ dahlias wove euUivatod, hut of late 
years the single dahlia, in which the llorets of the 
disc remain tulmlar, Ims again come into fashion; 
while among douhle dalilias the loss regular cactus 
dahlia is higlily e.steemcd. They arc easily onlti- 
vatod, and propagated hy seeds, cuttings, or tubers ; 
hut the tuhors require to ho taken up and stored in 
a dry place out of the roach of frost. They llower 
luxuriantly in autumn, until cut off hy the first 
frosts. On account of the (juanfcity of inulin 
in their tuber, s, they are cultivated for food in 
Me.xico, hut similar attenipt.s in Europe Juivo failed 
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because of their uiipalatableness. See Nieliolson’s 
or otlier Tiictiimwy of Gurilming, also any fiorisfs 
catalogue. 

I>nhlinaini, FuiEDiiicii CHia«TorH, fierinan 
historian, was horn May 13, 1785, at Wisniar. 
His earlier studies in Copenhagen and Halle rvere 
devoted to arclneology an<l philology ; hut his 
attention was .suh.sequently directed to the study 
of politics and the history of the iniildle ages. 
From 1813 on, he lllled tlie chair of History at 
Kiel, and in 1829 was ni>pointed to that of Politi- 
cal Science in (Jottingen, where he jmblishod 
(1830) his invaluable QmlhnVmuJa tier ilentsclien 
Goschichte. Banished in 1837 by King Ernst 
Aiiunst of Hanover, on account of his ^u-otest 
against the abolition of the Hanoverian eon.stitn- 
tion, ho went to Leipzig, next to Jena, where he 
wrote his historical niasteipiece, Geschlehle von 
Dtincmitrk (3 vols. 1S40-J3). In 1842 he became 
Professor of Ili.story at Bonn, and took a prominent 
part in the political atfaias of Uermany after the 
movement in 1843, heading the constitutional 
liberals, who were unfortnnately ton reasnnahle to 
he suoces.sful, At the close of the struggle, he 
returned to his academic dutie.s, to which he 
devoted himself till his death, 5th December 1S60. 
See Life, by A. Springer (2 vols. Lcip. 1870-72). 

Dahn, Juuds Suphos Felix, imhlicist, his- 
torian, ami poet, was horn at Hambui'g, 9th 
Fchrimiy 1834, the son of a well-known actor ami 
actress. He studied law, philosophy, and histoiy 
at Munich and Berlin, became extraordinary 
professor at Munioh (1802), ne.xt year ordinary 
professor at 'Wurzburg, and in 1872 was appointed 
to the chair of (.lermau Jiirispnidenee at KSnigs- 
berg. Among his oontrilmtions lo public law are 
Das Kricgsrecht (1870), IlandclsrcchUiche Vortriige 
(1876), Deutsches Rechfshnoh {I'm), and Deutsches 
Privatrccht ( 1878 ). Of his historical works the eliiet 
are Prolcopius von Cdsarca ( 1865 ), Die KSnige der 
Gerimmen (1861-71), Wesigotischc dtudien (1874), 
Langobardische Sludien (1876), Uvgoscliichte dcr 
gmnnnmhen wul romanischen Volker (3 voL®. 
1881-84), and Gascliirhte der deutschen Urzait ( 1885). 
Dahn’s versatility is as remarkable as his erudi- 
tion is profound. He lias written a series of 
popular historical romances, and of lyrical and 
dramatic poeims. Of the former may here be 
named, Piiv Kaiiipf urn Bum (1876), one of the 
most powerful of modern German novels, Odhins 
IZVosi! (1880), and Die Kveuzfahrer (1885). 

Daiina. Bee Aiiawa, 'V'ol. I. p. 302. 

Dahomey, a kingdom of We, stern Africa, ex- 
tending inland from the Slave Coast, in about 6° 16' 
— 7° 30' N. lat. , and 1° 30' — 2° 30' E. long. Its limits, 
however, are not clearly detined, and it is onlj’’ 
certain that their e.xtent has been greatly over- 
estimated ; the seaboard is conHned to a district of 
35 mile.s, between Ootanu ami Mount Pnlloy, and 
elsewhere the kingdom is encircled by tribes either 
suhjufjnled or in active hostility. The honndai’ie.s 
of ^laliomey and Ashanti do not meet to the north 
of the Avon lagoon, as sho^vn on some maps. The 
long lagoon which, shut in from the ocean by a pro- 
tecting bank of sand, affords an easy route along 
nearly the whole of this coast, extends in Dahomey, 
from its western frontier almost to the Denham 
lagoon, in the oast. About midway is the port 
of Whydah, udienoe a I'oad extends inland to 
Ahomey, a distance of 65 miles. Dense forests and 
dismal swamps cover nearly two-tliirds of this 
distance, hut from the Great )Swainp of Agiirae 
vast undulating plains rise for many miies, in the 
direction of the ICong Mountains. ^Plie Avon and 
Denham lagoon.s receive the rivers of the country, 
none of which are very important. The soil is a 
rich, red-coloured clay, and is extremely fertile. 


Groves of oil-jialins encircle each town, .and palm- 
oil is made in large ipiantitie.s. Maize, beans, and 
peas, as well as cassava, yams, sweet potatoes, 
limes, manges, pine-apples, and other tropic.il 
fruits, grow in splendid luxuriance; cotton, sugai, 
and spices of all kinds are also grown, and sheep, 
goats, swine, and poultry are raised, though not in 
large iminher.s. Cotton clotli is made, and weapons 
and tools are forged from native iron. 

The peoide aie negroes, of the Ewe group, gener- 
ally of small stature, hut very robust and active. 
'I'liey aie .sociable, equally fond of dancing and of 
viim, Imt warlike and pione to theft. The Daho- 
man kingdom dates fiom the hegiimiiig of the IStli 
century, and reached it.s zenith under Gezo, who 
ruled from alimit 1818 to 1858. Since then it.s 
power has declined, and even its population has 
fallen oil; hut little reliance can be jilaced on 
the estimates of the iminhers, which range 
from 150,000 to 900,000, the former niiinher being 
probably most correct, The army may he taken nt 
10,000 inen ; the Amazons (devoted to fclihacy), 
who are distinguished for their braveiy and ferocity, 
may perh.ap.s he limited to 1000, Fetich-woiriiip 
prevails, taking the form of serpent-worship along 
the coast; a teni]ile with over a Imiidied of these 
sacred snalce.s exists at Whydah. The king is the 
mo.st absolute of de.spots. Wholesale murder is one 
of the chief features in religions .and state cere- 
monies ; hilt, according to Sir liiohard Burton, lyho 
visited Dahomey in 1863, the niimher of the victims 
lias been greatly exaggeiateil, nnd they are piiiioi- 
pally foreign captives. Still, as ninny as 500 Imiiiaii 
victims liave been Baoiificed at one of the grand 
‘customs' which take place every October. 'Ilie 
revenue formerly depended greatly upon the .sale of 
slaves ; but the'vigilance of the oruifeers employed 
to prevent the traffic has ruined the trade. Hence 
the monster .slave-linnls which periodically took 

S ''ace are a (liiiig of the past. In 1876 the const of 
ahomey was jilaced under a strict hlooltade by 
Great Britain, on account of an outiage on a Britisli 
subject, for which the king of Dahomey refused 
satisfaction. — Abomev, the capital, stands on a roll- 
ing plain, nemly siiiToimded by niai .shes. It is about 
8 miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a 
deep ditch and clay walls, iiierced by six gate.s. 
There are three palaces belonging to the king here, 
several large square.s, and a mimher of farms, which 
are cultivated within tlie city. Pop. about 30,000. 
Whydah lia.s a pop. of about 12,000 ; and Cana, 
where is the king's country re.sideuce, 8 miles SE. 
of Aboiiiey by a good road, about 5000. Bee Bur- 
ton’s Mission to Golele, King of Dahuineg (new ed. 
1864); Skertuhly, Duhomey as It is (1874); .and 
Bouclie, La Vote des Esclaves ct h Dahomey ( Paris, 
1885). 

Dalira, a di.stvict of Algeria, to the east of 
Mortaganein, and near the coast. In June 1845 a 
tribe of Kabylcs took refuge in a cave here, and on 
their repeatedly refusing to surrender, Pelissier, 
the French commander, caused them to he suffocated 
hy kindling large Hies of green branches at the 
mouth of the cave. Borne 800 Kahyles thus met 
their death. See PiiLissiEE. 

Daiiniel, a town of Bpain, 28 miles ENE. of 
Ciudad Beal by rail, with manufactures of woollens, 
brandy, A'c. Pop. 9652. 

DaiillioS; the old territorial nobles of Japan, 
who, before the revolution of 1871, enjoved almost 
absolute power within their own domains, paying 
little more than nominal allegiance to the mikado. 
At the restoration of the mikado, however, tliey 
were obliged to sun'ender their castles and muster- 
rolls to the government, who took away their 
privileges and relieved them of tlie duty of paying 
allowances to their retainers. See JAPAK. 
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Dairy is a word used in speaking ot a imniber 
of cows Icept for milking purposes, or to indicate 
the buildings in which Milk ( p- v. ) is sold or manu- 
factured into Cheese (p.v.) orEuttoi (pv.). Thebju-e 
or cow-house sliouhl be connected by a covered way 
with the niilk-honsG propcn, .and the arrangements 
for ventilation made so perfect that it should not 
be possible to detect in the vicinity of the milk any 
smell from the cows, pigs, or otlier source. The 
milk-house should on no pretext bo made acominon 
storeroom for meat, game, onions, or .inv material 
which will taint the air and then the milk niid the 
clieese or butter, as tlie case may be. The limt 
essential in a dairy is the absolute cleanness not 
only of the floors .and walls of the building, but of 
all its furnishings. This is seciu'cd by daily wash- 
ing and by the scalding or sto.aming of all vessels 
or implenieuts which come in contact witli milk 
or its products; the object being to destroy the 
niiorobos wliicli live and multiply in milk and 
bring about its acidity and decay, Tiio tlicmio- 
nieler in the dairy should stand at ,1^° F. in .slim- 
mer, and fiO° P. in winter. At toniperatiire.s liiglier 
than tliese milk is li.alilo to spoil, owing to tlic 
greater activity of the ahovc-inentioiiod germs ; 
nitiiiy degrees liclow this it gets cliilled, and will 
not manipulate satisfactorily, An aluind.ant sujiply 
of pure water is neoos.snry, and iiieiuis for lioiliiig 
water imiRb .also bo provided, not onls'' to seciiro 
scalding water for washing, lint to raise, wlicii 
neoe.ssary, tlie temperature of the products of milk 
during inaiiufactnre, or maintain a .Huitniily high 
teniporatiire in tlia air of tlio ohooso-room or the 
milk-houBe. A small steam or gas engine is 
frequently etiqiloyed in a daily oomlnctccl on a 
large scale, to supply tlio power necessary for a 
eeiitrifugal Cream Separator (q.v.), also for clnivn- 
ing wliole milk or cream, and at times for driving 
the oomprossed-air refrigerator. TIio latter is nseil 
to lower the toniporatuve of vaults in whicli fiesh, 
siiiiinior-made butter is stored until the winter 
season, wJieii the iirieo.s for good ‘ gra.s,s ’ biiUor are 
liigli; As tlie cost of the iieoossary itiaelunery is 
considerable, the uietliod can only lie made to pay 
wlien tlie business is extensive. 

Dairying has dsv 0 lo[)ed mucli witliin recent 
years. The growing doiiiaiid for milk in large 
towns lias iiioreased tho voliuiie of tlio milk-Lraclc, 
and modifled tlie system of iiiaiiagemeiit. Summer 
dairying, wliilo suitable for tlio making of cheese, 
and so far for inittor also, must be supiiloinoiitod 
by winter dairying to keep up tlie supply of milk 
and fresh imtter llironghont tho year, Kor aiminior 
dairying it is nsiiaily iiri.'inged that tlie cows calve 
during March, April, and May, so tli.at they go to 
pasture when they arc coming to tho period at 
whieli, with n proper su])ply of Hiiccnlciit food and 
suitable surrouiidiiigs, tliey slioiild develop their 
greatest yield of milk. They lie out day' and iiiglit, 
and have the wliole siininiGr and early aiiUmin liefore 
them—tlie period in wliicii grass, tlie most natural 
food of a cow, is most aimndaiit, best, ami cheapest. 
Ill some instance, s the grass is .suppleiiieiitcd by 2 or 
3 lb. a day of cotton-seed or other cake, and when 
the grass begins to fail iu aiituiiiii, some variety of 
grooii food, as calibagos, rape, votclie.s, &c. As 
frost begins to appear the cows are lioused at night, 
and in spite of liiieral and careful feeding, fall oil' 
in their yield of niilk. N evertlieless, it is the bettor 
maetice to house tlieni in good time, because they 
keep in bettor condition during wintor than if leit 
out too long, and for the few reiiiaining tveeks of 
tlie milking period they give a larger average 
return. Ail naturally ‘ dry off,’ some more rapidly 
than others. Milking should ba stopped abruptly at 
the end of the year— experience points to this being 
the best and simplest method of drying off coivs 
at this season. After two or three iiiontlis of rest, 


the COVV.S calve, and this goes on year liy year from 
tlie age of two or three (deqiending upon size .and 
condition) until ten yeais old, ulien all should 
uitlioiit exception, be repl.aced by lieifeis. A lin^ 
appears on the limii to mark each year iiftei the 
third year, and by this the .age can be detci mined 

Where winter d.aivjiiig is also piactised, the cow.s 
are made to calve at all times of the year, so that 
a iiumbov come in po.ssibly eveiy week, to replace 
others that have ceased to milk satisfactorily. The 
teiiiporature of the eow-house h.as to ho iiuiiiitaiacfl 
at such a high point, to keep up tho full flow of 
milk during v inter, and tlie feeding ia made so 
forcing and iinnatiival that the eoiistitiitioiis of cows 
would show tlic effects of this ]iigh-pre&.siire system 
if they weie kept to calve another year. In conse- 
Uiieneo, few fai'mGr.s ivlio adtqit tliis By.steni of 
management retain their cows inove than one milk- 
ing period. They shut them in the house Imth 
aimimer anil winter, .and give a full .siqiply of food 
all tlie wliile, to maintain tlieir condition. Some 
.send tlicin to .auction as soon as the yield of milk 
falls to the not cast of its prodnetion. Others 
attempt to feed the cows after this until they put 
on ffe.sh, so that they cominaiid a higher total piice 
and a highor late ])Gr stone in tlic fat iiiaiket 
than ordinary milking cows. niiqiiestiorialily 
the systum of cliaiiging cows after one milking 
period pays farmers who are favourably situated for 
llie (li.sposal of milk to private families, better than 
keeping tlieiii for a iinmbor of years and ‘ bringing 
thorn round ’ to calve each season ; yet there is one 
serion.s draw hank as regards tho suspension of tlie 
improvement of dairy cattle, by neglecting tlie 
.selection of calves for rearingfioiii tlic licst iiiillcing 
mothers. Tho system is only possilile, without 
doing soiioiiK iiiinry to tho breeds of oatlls, because 
it is not general tliroiiglioiit the country, but con- 
fined to dairies siiiqilying milk to largo oonlio.s of 
po)mlali(m. 

iiiglit to ten cows is a milllciuiit iniinber for each 
milker, and Die operation .should bo performed as 
quietly and as oxpeditionsly as possible. Mon are 
usually employed in England, and women in Scot- 
land. Wlicii cows give a largo flow of milk, or 
wlicii it is wanted for town cnnsnmptioii, iiiincing 
is done thrice daily ; hut in llio groat majority of 
caeos throughout the country it is only performed 
moniiiig and oveiiing. Heavy milking cows con- 
sume a largo (iiuiiitlty of water, which Hlioiild be 
supplied to Lliom at least twice daily. Cows not 
ill milk nro often allowed to dviiik only once a day, 
lliougli it would be better to let them do so twice. 
To offer tepid M'ater to a cow immediately after 
calving is an iiiinatural and altogether iinnoccssary 
precaution ; she should have cold, but not iced, 
Avator ill small qiiaiititiea, and given frequently 
until she is satisfied. Cows consuming a large 
amount of sloppy food and roots do not require 
mucli water. 

It is imjioi'taiit that the water should be iiiire and 
clean. Outbreaks of typhoid fever among cliil4j'en 
have been traced to cows diiiikiiig water eoiitam- 
inated with the gerniB of this disease. Tliongli 
sewage irrigation grass is cxtonsively losod, under 
the ‘ soiling ’ systeiii, liy cowfeodors near to towns 
(Edinlmrgh, for example), no injurious results have 
hueii traced to tl lis practice. Irrigntiongrass lias liceii 
largely superseded ivitliin recent years liy supplies 
of lietlov quality got from imraaiiso crops of Italian 
lyegrasa ( Lolitim italiown }, grown udllioiit irriga- 
tion by moans of heavy and repeated dresfiings of 
nitrate of soda. In no place can tliis system be 
seen to greater perfection tlian around Edinluirgli. 
In some parts olovor and vetches take the place of 
lyegrnsH. Siicculont food is essential for the pro- 
duction of large returns of milk. As tlie gi'aae 
season ends in October, tlie succulent portion of 
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food may be derived from brewers’ and di&lilleisj' 
giains. (1 bushel ^ler day being a full allowance for 
a large cow), and from turnips — a favourite variety 
at present being the Fostertoii hybrid. Turnips, 
when given in excessive (juantitie.s, produce an 
objectionahle taste in the milk and butter, but as 
an ingredient in a liberal and well-balaueed diet 
they may be used with inipunit}', whei’e milk is the 
product wanted. Swedes and mangels are not so 
liable as common tnvnip.s to taint cow products, and 
as they keep well when .stored, they are reserved 
for use during the winter and spring months. Cows 
in full milk require a daily allowance of perhaps 5 
to 8 lb. of concentrated food — a mixture of various 
farinaceous nreals and oil-seed cakes along with 
bran, which acts as a corrective a.s welt as a food sub- 
stance. Bean meal is prominent among the meals 
for enoour, aging a flow of rich milk and at the same 
tinre mairrtainrng the condition of the cow. Ttrr- 
nijjs, rrnloss liberally supplemented, are liable to 
reduce the condition. The ingredients in the food 
mixture shnuld he determined by their market 
prices froirr time to time. There is a decided 
advantage in giving a nrixod food, as compared 
with one variety, provided a proper proportion is 
secured between the albuminoids and the carho- 
hyilrates — one to five is a good ordinary average 
to aim at under oidinai-y circumstances, hav- 
ing e.stimated oil as equivalent to two and a 
hfuf times its weight of st<arch. Not only must 
the proportion of the aamponenta of a food mix- 
ture be adjusted, but lire total bulk of the food 
nmst_ be great enougb to distend the stomach 
suffiorontly to promote healthy action in the diges- 
tive system. About 30 lb. of dry food substance 
is a good allowance for a healthy milking cow of 
one of our large breeds. If that were given entirely 
in the form of concentrated food, such as meal and 
cake, the animal could not chew tlie cud, and im- 
paction of the laimen would result. The practice 
of ehaffiug straw into very .short lengths is associ- 
ated with the same danger. Dry fodder, more 
especially straw, is vastly imijrovecl for milk cows 
by cooking — either steaming it, or tin-owing warm 
water over it, and covering it up for a few houi-s. 
In spring, before the grass corrre.s, the flow of milk 
in riewlj-calved cows is often largely developed and 
maiutained by treating hay in this fashion, and 
supplying them with the hay tea and the solid resi- 
due rrrixed with ureal. When very large quantitie.s 
of concentrated food are used, it is safer to add to 
the daily allowance of each cow frorrr 1 to 2 lb. of 
jrrolasaes, which supplies trot only a valuable in- 
gredient of food, but rrraintains a healthy action in 
the organs of dige.stion, Withorrt some such pre- 
cautioir the percentages of ailments and deaths, in 
the case of cows kept under a high-pressure systenr 
of feeding, are likely to be considerably above an 
average. Ep.som salts should never he given to a 
COW' in mUk, as they pernraneirtly reduce the yield 
for the season ; 8 to 10 lb. of wai-m treacle is 
nrgee rapid in its action, safe, and free from injuii- 
oris after-consequerrees. Bought concentrated food 
has another frirrction -than the above to perfoi-m. 
Its ash ingredients which pass away in the manure 
make good to the land the considerable loss of bone- 
earth and other valu,able substances which are 
rorrroved in dairy products — iirore especially milk. 
See Cattle, Buttee, Cheese, Milk. 

Dairy Factories^ Dairying, as a special 
business, has been extensively developed cTuriitg 
the latter half of the 19th century corytieM ibso ta u.s. 
in America, the United States ty j. a. Lurpruciitt 
and Canada included, mainly Compimy. 
thr'ough the introduction of the peculiarly Ameri- 
can factory systerrr, or associated dairying. The 
first factory was organised in the state of Ne-w 
York, by Jesse WilHams, in 1860, and the result 


being exceedingly favourable in regard to the 
quality and inoreased nrarket value of the pro- 
duct (ivlriclr was therr cheese otrly), marry other 
factories W'ere organised, until in 1S66 there were 
ireaily 500 of tlrerrr in operation in the state men- 
tioired, the cost of these being about 81,000,000 
(£200,000), with a stock of cows W'orth, at the 
then law valuation, at iea.sfc §10,000,000. The 
farms thus associated were then worth, for the 
ntillion acres coveted by them, rrot more than 
§40,000,000 (£8,000,000), or an average of §40 per 
acre. Fir e years later ther e were factories in 
several of the states and also in Cairtrda ; the list 
comprising 946 in the .state of New York, 103 in 
Ohio, 46 in Illinois, 5 in Kentucky, 4 in Minnesota, 
34 in Wiscoirsin, 26 in Mnssachrr.sefcts, 32 in Ver- 
mont, 14 in Petmsylvattia, 7 in lorra, 2 iir Iiidiarra, 
and 1 each in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kansas, arrd Connecticut. This associated indrrstry 
Lecatrte known in foreigtr countries as the ‘ Ariroti- 
cati .system of dairying,' and rviis quickly intro- 
duced iirto England, Sweden, Denmark, Swityer- 
land, Holland, and other countries where the dairy 
business rvas carried on extensively, hut it has not 
iricreasetl to anything like the extent it Iras iu 
America. Very soorr the irrarrrrfacturo of butter 
was iirtr-oduoed irrto the factor ie.s, as well as into 
special estahlislrtrreirts for Imtter-rnaking alone, the 
latter being called creameries, in contradistinction 
to the factories where cheese only was made, or 
rvhere butter and skim-rrrilk cheese were rriade, 
or where the skirrr-milk was adulterated with 
fats and oils of variou.s kind.s, as substitutes for 
cream. It was aboirt this tirue (1872) that the 
French oleo-margavine (a preparation of beef -fat) 
tvas introduced into the American dairy as a 
substitute for pure butter fat in tire manufacture 
of cheese. It is a disagreeable truth to confess 
that this fraudulent ' lUUry (?) product,’ as it is 
called, stiU maintains a firm hold upon American 
dairying, and largely as a distiiiot fraud, made use 
of for tire purpose of making and selling adulter- 
ated cheese, and butter as well, for a pure product. 
And in arldition to the fat of beeves, lard and 
cotton-seed oil are e.xtensively used. Laws recently 
pa.ssed in several of the states and in the United 
States conm-ess forbid the sale of butter so adul- 
terated under heavy penalties, hut no legislation as 
yet protects cheese from the fraudulent mixture. 
This stigma upon the Anierican dairy (Canada, it 
may he said, is happily free from it) lemaina to 
this time a reproach and severe pecuniary damage 
to the daii-y hu.siness. 

American dairj' cheese is made under the well- 
known Cheddar system, so called, which is preval- 
ent in parts of England, and in Ayrshire and other 
localities in Scotland. Tliis is the American cheese 
which is so well known and highly regai'ded in 
Great Britain, wlien purely made rinder the best 
system of management. But a considerable variety 
of cheese is now made in imitation of foreign kinds, 
and is used by the foreign-horn citizens, who have 
not forgotten their acquired taste for the old lionie- 
raade cheese. 

Cveaniei-ies, or butter-factories, came into use 
with the cheese-factories, but were not numeioiis 
until a way was found to utilise the skim-milk 
by adding artificial fats to it. Then the combined 
butter and cheese factory turned out its butter and 
its firll-niilk cheese together. This questionable 
method of business, however, became unpopular, 
and actual creameries came into vogue, and have 
vapidly increased during the past few years. In 
1880 thei-e were 3932 oheese and butter factories 
in the United States ; in 1888 there were at least 
5000, the largest numerical increase having been in 
creameries. In the creamery, the cream gathered 
fi-om 600 or 800 cows is worked up by one .skilled 
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butter-maker, aiul the product is a good article 
of even quality all tlirougli ; it is made in sulli- 
cient quantity for sbijuncnt and sale under the 
best conditions, and lienee it commands a higher 
price than the best ordinary farm-ilaivy butter. It 
is made witli the best ajiparatus, is packed and 
shipped in cold-storage or I'efrigerator cars, and 
reachc.s the domestic oonsirmer within a week after 
it is made ; and the foreign purchaser may have it 
upon lii.s table witliin two weeks of the churning 
in the creamery, more than 4000 mile.s distant. 
These ai'fi advantages which the solitary butter- 
maker cannot secure ; hence he can only get the 
creamery price hy seenring .special eu.stmiiei'S near 
his dairy. A few so-oalled fancy dairies are able 
to secure 40, 50, or even 75 cents (Is. 8d. to 3s.) 
per pound for their hutter, but even the be.st 
ordinary farm-dairy butter sells at a lower piice 
than creamery butter, and fully tliree-fourtlis of it 
sells for less bliaii lialf tlie price of the otlier. 

American creamery butter is made by tiie dooii 
setting system, liorrowad from tlie Sumdisli method, 
and improved by American ingeuuitjr. The milk 
i.s strained from the pail into cans 0 inelies in 
diameter and 20 inehe.s deep, 'J’hcso are .sot in 
tank-.s of water cooled by ice to 4,T. At the end of 
twelve to twenty-four lioiirs the ereaiii baa separ- 
ated, and tlie milk is draum od' by a ta]i in tlie 
bottom of tlie can, view being given by a atrip of 
gliia.s let into the side of the can. The cream is 
then drawn oil' liy itself, b’or the use of tlie 
creamery tlie (|natitity of eroam is mea.snred hy the 
inch, and is paid for on tlie basis of so many inches 
to the pound of butter. One hundred and thirteen 
ouhio inches of cream is taken as the atandard in 
this respect. The creamery gatliora the cream once 
a day, and aeoures it perfectly .sweet, while the 
skim-milk is also loft sweet for the feeding of 
calves, for sale for oonaiimption, or for tlie making 
of pork. Tlie eream is ko]it until it i.s aliglitly acid 
before it is eliurned, making tliiis a quality of 
butter wliieh keeps better and longer tliuii that 
made from sweet cream. Tlie eliuriis moat po|mlar 
are those witliout any dash, being a cubical bo.K 
turning on an axis passing tlirougb diagonal coriions ; 
or a barrel turning on an axis passing tlirougb its 
centre sidewise; or an oblong wiiiaro liox oscillat- 
ing endwise in swinging supports. The action of 
oluiruing thus cousists of a dashing of the cream 
violently against the sides or ends of the churn, 
and, by oenoussion, causing the globules of fat iii 
the cream to adhere together, and gradually 
coalesce and form small grains of butter. When 
these grains are as large as wheat-grains, or ])oas 
at the largest, the buttermilk i.s drawn oil, cold 
water or weak brine is poured into the olnirn, and 
the churn i.s moved gently, to agitate and wash the 
butter. When the butter has been completely freed 
from milk, and no longer ohmds the water, it is 
drained, and salted with linely-ground pure salt, at 
the rate of from i oz. to 1 oz. to the pound of butler. 
Tlie salt is easily incorporated with the small grains 
of butter, and after a rest of a few hours for the .salt 
to absorb the excess of moistui-e from tlie, butter 
and become oomiilotely dissoh'ed, a butter-worker 
is used to pres.s the butter, make it solid aud oven 
in to.xturo, and as dry as possilile. It is then packed 
in new spruce or oak tubs, or jiails, of 20 to 50 lb., 
for domestic sale, or in 100-lb. lirkins for export. 

The dairy interest has reached vast pro])ortioim 
in America and Canada, At least 1,600,000 
farms, with 10,000,000 cows and 100,000,000 acres 
of land, are devoted more or lo.ss closely to the 
various branches of the indnstry. In the most 
pojmlous of the states, whore the dairy is the 
principal agricultural employment, good daily 
lai'ins are valued at $100 (-£20) per aero and up- 
ward, s, as the biiilding.s may be more valuable than 


the average. The land held to be most suitable for 
the dairy is a rich lime.stone loam or gravel, that is 
productive of the heat variety of gumses, c, specially 
the so-called blue grass (Poa pratensis), which 
allbrds the best jiasturage. The best dairy districts 
are in the states of Vermont, New York, Penn'- 
sylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illiuoi.s, .and the 
province of Ontario, in Canada. 

The cows mostly kept upon dairy farms aietlie 
Dutch or Noith Holland, commonly c.alled Holstein 
or IIolstein-PriesiaTi, Sliortborii,a', Ayrshire, the 
half <11 liiglmr bred grades of these, and the 
coiiimou ‘ native ’ cows, the de,sceudaiits of tlie 
proniiscuou.s mixture of the v.irious races of cattle 
liroiight into America. The iiiost popular of tlie.ae 
is the grade shortliorn, which may he piirclinsed 
when ill fresh milk ; the Dutch cow is next in 
pojmbire,sLiniatiou, hut it is .ac.arce aud high-priced 
and is mnoli less used. Tlie average yield of lliese 
cows varies from (iOOO to SOOO lli. of ii'iilk per year, 
or between calves, whore calves are hied; the’ 
largest yield of the shorthorn and its grades 
aver, ages .50 Ih. daily, that of the Diitoli cows is 
somewhat gieator, and a few of the he.st have a 
leeord of more tli.an 2-1,000 lli, of milk between 
calve.s and wilhin a yeait These cows can he kept 
with profit only upon high feeding and the best of 
pasture, h’or the butter-dairy the .Jersey breed 
and its grades arc the most jirolitablo, and Aiiieri- 
caii jiastures are now quite tliiokly sprinkled witli 
the Jersey colours. Ayrsliires come next, and tlie 
Devon follows in favour ; lint of necessity tlie 
common native and iinieli eboaper cow forms tlie 
rank and lile of the dairy lierds. 

In America tlie whole of the work of oaring for 
the cows, feeding and milldiig tlieni, is done by men, 
The feeding consists of ^insturing wholly; pasturing 
with jiartial soiling, or full soiling in tlie sunmier ; 
and feeding upon hay and meals of various kinds 
with inilpod roots or .silage in the winter, A large 
number of dairies arc dei’oted to making butter in 
the winter, by wliicli a liiglier price is obtained for 
the ]iroduet, and leisure is scoured iu the summer for 
the growtli of the feeding crojis for use in the winter. 
Witli the rapid rise in the value of farms suited to 
the dairy, pasturing is found to be too costly for the 
large,st jirolH, and jiartial soiling is almost univer- 
sally resorted to. Complete soiling, hy which one 
cow may bo kept on the jirodiict. of one acre of hind 
all tlio year, is jiractised m some of the best of the 
lino-bultcr dairies, where land is worth $200 per 
acre or more, and where imre-hrcd Jersey, (Jnern- 
sey, or Ayrshire cows of high I’aliie are kept, a 
yield of 12 to 14 lb. of hutter per week being 
ohtiiinod by the iiigli feeding of tboso cows. One 
of tliaso cows, a Jeivsey, recently prodnood 49 lb. of 
butter in a week, under a forced test, while from 
14 lb. to 24 11). of imtter weekly has been given by 
more than 100 Jersey cows now living. This, how- 
ever, is an example of iidiat is known as fancy dairy- 
ing, wliicli is closely connected with breeding cows 
for sale at high prices. In a good working daiis’’ a 
cow is required to yield 7 to 10 lb. of butter weekly 
in the boigbt of the season, aud at least 200 to 
260 11). in the season. 

The average feeding of a dairy cow in the sum- 
mer coiwists of the best iiasturo that can bo aH'orded, 
with some fresli green fodder as soon as the great 
heat of the summer liardon.s the grass, and from 
2 to 12 quarts of ground feed— ground corn and 
oats, liran, cotton-seed meal, or linseed meal. A 
very' comiiion method of feeding is to give 2 or 3 
quarks of mixed corn meal aud bran, with a 
quart of cotton-.secd meal ,at each milking time, 
the cows gonorally being brought to tlie barn to 
be milked. In winter, liay of clover and timothy 
grass mixed, witli tlie same quantity ahove_ nien- 
tionod of meal and a pock of brewers’ grains, is 
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a common ration for cows kept in milk-dairies; 
brewers’ grains are not thought favourably of 
in cheese or butter dairies, where any food "that 
readily becomes sour or tainted is scrupulously 
avoided, and is wholly prohibited by the owners of 
factories or creameries, and by condensers of milk. 
Eoots of various kinds are rarely used in America, 
the hot, dry summer climate and the greater ease 
of growing the equally valuable feeding crop, 
maize (commonly called corn), combining to inake 
root-crops unpopular. When roots are grown, the 
long red or the yellow globe mangels arc prefeiTcd. 

The use of ensilage has been found very con- 
venient in the dairy, and thi.s practice is rapidly 
extending. In the dairy districts of Wisconsin at 
least 2000 silos were built in 1S88, the serious 
damage to the feeding crops by the dry season of 
the previou.s year having inducetl dairymen to secure 
ample feed by growing corn — which sullens little 
from drought, and to some extent enjoys d>y, hot 
weather — and preserving it green in silos. It is 
quite eertain that the cheapuess and ease of produc- 
tion of this grand fodder crop has given a greater 
stimulus to the American dairy than any other 
favourable circumstance. The abundance and 
cheapness of the grain (corn), and also of bran, 
enable American dairymen to jivoduce cheap milk, 
cheese, and butter ; and there is no other cla.s3 of 
American farmers who enjoy equal comfort, and 
even wealth. 

Dais (Old Fr. dels, dot's, from Lat. discus, ‘ a 
quoit,’ ‘platter;’ in late Lat. ‘a table’), a term 
used with considerable latitude by medieval writers. 
Its most usual .signilioations are the following : (1) 
A canopy over an altar, shrine, font, throne, stall, 
chair, statue, or the like; the term being applied 
to the canopy without regard to the materials of 
which it was oompo.sed, whicli might he cloth, 
wood, stone, metal, or other substance; (2) the 
chief seat at the high table in a hall, with the 
canopy covering it; (3) the high table itself; 
(4) the raised portion of the floor, or estrade, on 
which the high table stood, and which divided the 
upper from the lower portion of the hall ; (5) a 
cloth of state for covering a throne or table. 

Daisy (Beilis), a genus of tulmlifloral com- 
posites (family Asteroidea; ) characterised by its 
conical receptacle and absence of pappms. The seven 
or eight species are pahearctic, save B. integrifoUa 
of Tennes.see and Arkansas. The familiar sjiecies, 
B. ptrennis, needs no description, nor can any one 
have failed to notice its habit of closing at night. 
Double varieties, crimson, pink, w'hite, or striped, 
are common in gardens, and are frequently of such 
e.xuberantly vegetative habit as to produce smaller 
heads in tlie axils of the involucral bracts of the 
main eapituluni, whence the popular name of Hm- 
and-chickens. A handsome variegated variety is 
called aucubmfoKa. The characteristic beauty and 
almost perennial profusion of blossom have made 
this commonest of flowers the prime favourite alike 
of*cliildish and poetic garlands, and invessted its 
many names (Eng. Day's eye, Soot. Gowan, Fr. 
Macymrite, &c.) with such an unequalled wealth 
of associations that it must here suffice only to 
name Chaucer and Burns as foremost laureates of 
a ceaseless tribute of admiring song. Tho Ox-eye 
Dai.sy is a Chrysanthemum (q.v.). 

Dak, or Dawk, the mail-post of India; also, 
travelling by Palanquin (q.v.). See BUNGALOW. 

Dfiko'til, Nobth and South, two states of the 
American Union organised from the former terri- 
tory of Dakota and admitted into copyrisiit isss in u.a 
the Union in 1890. The tract is br r. u. uppincott 
bounded N. by Assiniboia and Comimny. 
Manitoba { Canada ) ; E. by Minnesota and Iowa ; S. 
by Nebraska ; aqd W. by Montana and Wyoming. 


Area, North Dakota, 74,312 sq. m. ; South Dakota, 
76,620 sq. iii. Four-fifths of the .surface is an uii- 
diilatiiig plain. A belt of high plateau, tlie Coteau 
dll Missouri, traverses the tract from noith-west 
to south-east; and a similar hut smaller ridge or 
divide lies east of the James Piiver valley. The 
great river Missouri flows south-eastward across 
the Dakotas ; and the country west of that stream 
is more broken and better timbered than the rest. 
In South Dakota lie the Black Hills, a rugged 
and mountniiioiis region (3200 sq. in.), and well 
wooded. Their highest point, Harney Peak, is 8200 
feet high. The Turtle Moimtaius in the north are 
crossed by the Canadian boundaiy, south of which 
their aiea is but 800 sq. ni., and their highest ele- 
vation 2300 feet. The geological features of the 
Dakotas are full of variety and interest. A very 
large projiortion of the surface is covered by 
glacial and alluvial drift, and iiiiich of the country 
bears evidence of having been moie than once 
submerged. During the Silurian age a .shallow 
sea or saline lake must have rolled over it ; while 
there is evidence that at about the end of the 
glacial period it either was the bed of a great 
lake or at least was very largely covered with 
lacustrine waters. At present tlie lakes are all 
relatively small, except Devil’s Lake, or Miiini- 
waukon, in the north, which, like many others 
of this region, has no outlet. Its waters are 
therefore saline, but it is inhabited by fishes of 
vai-ious fiesb-water species. About oiie-tbird of 
the area of the tract, chiefly towards the north- 
west, is believed to be underlaid with beds of work- 
able lignite, well adapted to use as a donie.stio fuel ; 
and the spontaneous firing of the lignite beds has 
probably been a large factor in the development of 
the so-called ‘bad lands,’ which are covered with 
rocks of most fantastic shapes. Natural frrel-gas 
has been obtained by boring at several points. 
Among the building-stones are quartzite, rasper, 
and granite in the south-east, and sandstone, 
marble, and granite in the south-west. Fictile clays, 
gypsum, cement, chalk, mica, and other usoful 
minerals are found in many places. Medicinal and 
thermal springs are found in the south-west, where 
tire Black Hills afford much gold and silver, as well 
as tin, antimony, lead, mica, copper, and other 
minerals. The tin-mines are the only ones of any 
extent ever worked in America ; and some of the 
goUl-mines are among the most extensive in the 
world. In the ten years 1877-87 the gold and 
silver prodnetion of the Black Hills amounted to 
133,770,000. 

The climate of the Dakotas presents someremark- 
ahle features. Tlie winteis are cold, but so dry 
and sunny that the cold is usually home without 
great suffering, except during the blizzards (see 
Blizzaed) wbicli are occasioually experienced. 
The summer days are warm and often windy, but 
the nights are ordinarily calm and cool. The 
climate is everywhere remarkably healthful ; mal- 
arial diseases are nearly unknown. The rainfall 
is relatively low, but the copious saline elements 
in the soil, with the generally level surface and 
the coolness of the climate, tend to the retention 
of moisture ; hence the rainfall is msually ample 
for the production of all the ordinary crops. The 
planting of forests has been greatly encouraged by 
local and national legislation. The Missouri River 
is the principal stream ; it is usually navigable for 
eight months in the year. The other impoi-tant 
rivers are the James, noted for the fertility of its 
valley; the navigable Red River, famous for its 
rich alluvial basin ; the Big Sioux, Vermilion, 
White, Cheyenne, Bad, Moreau, Grand, Cannon 
Ball, Heart, Little Missouri, Maple, and the Mouse 
or Souris. The north-east section of North Dakota 
is tributary to Hudson Bay through the Red River ; 
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but the far yreater part of the Dakotasi heloiigb to 
the Mississippi valley. The luailiiig agrieultural 
products are sjn'ing wheat of liigh grade, tiie staple 
product of the Red River basin ; uiaiv.e, wliicb does 
well throughout a large part of the states ; llax, 
raised ehielly for tlie oil of its seed ; oats, rye, bar- 
ley, buokwlieat, potatoe.s, and hay. Fruit-gi owing 
is receiving a rapid development. Hops grow wild 
and of good (piality in certain beotion.s. A very 
important interest is the roaring' of live-stock, the 
cattle-ranoh system prevailing in the le.ss settled 
districts. Tire Rad Lands, formerly regarded as 
wortliles.s, ai'e now e.specially valued as suitable 
ground for c.'ittle-rai.sing. A country like tire Da- 
kotas, but a few years sitrec the ahorle of irrillions 
of bullalo and corrrrtless arrtelope, rrrrrst of irecessily 
bo well adapted to grazing. A very considerable 
pro]tortion of the area is still ocerrpied by Indian 
reservatiorr.s ; imnrigration has gorra orr at a rapid 
rate, arrd tiro portion .still 0 [)en for ocerrpatiorr by 
actual settlers bad by IHSa been reduced to one- 
fotirllr of the country. Tire larger pr'oportiorr of 
the inoorrring settlers are froirr the older rrortherrr 
states arrd from Canada ; hrit marry come frorrt 
Scandinavia, Rr'it!r.irr, and Gerrrrairy, arrd not a 
few ( Mennorritos ) frorrt Rttssra. The trratntfactnritrg 
irtlerosts of the Dakotas are for new agricultnral 
states .singnlarly diversilted arrd extorrsive. Rrttl- 
ways, iiiohidittg the Northern Paoilrc Hire, have been 
pushed extensively, and tlioir onnstrnctiou has pre- 
ceded, not followed, tire settlement of the country. 
Abundant provi.sion has been made for the ctlitca- 
tional uced.s of the counti'y, and several college.s and 
normal sohool.s and a trniver.sally pi'evalent system 
of free schools have been e.stahli.shed. Among the 
prinoipal towns of North Dakota are Rismarck, the 
capital, Fargo, Wahpetoir, (irand Forks, Pembina, 
Jaiiiostown, fto. ; of Soutlr Dakota, Pierre, the 
capital, Dcadwood, in tiro Rlaclc Hills, Sioux Falls, 
Yankton, IVatertown, and Mitolroll. 

Pop. of tiro territory of Dakola (1860) 4837; 
(1870) 14,181 1 (1880) i;!,i,177. Of the statu of Noi'th 
Dakota in 1800, 18‘2,719i of South Dakota, 328,808 
(in 1880, 36,909 and 98,268 respectively). 

History . — The (ir.st real and ]iormanent white 
settlement in Dakota was probably established by 
French Canadian settlers near Ponrliimt. about 1780. 
Lord Selkirk in 1812, by a mistake, briilt Iris fort of 
Pembina south of tire Canadian lirie ; there were 
fur-trading posts estalrlisbed at least as early as 
1808. By a treaty with the Dakota [udiau.s in 
1801 a largo part of the country was opened to 
white settleinent. The territory was established 
and organised in 1801. Yankton was the capital 
until 1883, when Rismarck liecame the seat of gov- 
ernnioitb. During tire congressional session of 1888 
-89 ])rovision was made to admit it into the Union 
as two states — North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Dalai'-Liiinii. See Lamaism. 

Dalbeattie, a town of Kirkctidhrightshire, 
neat' (Ti'r Water, 15 miles SW. of Dumfries. 
Founded in 1780, it owed its iiiiportanoo to the 
noiglihoui'iug Craigiiair gt'airitG-quavi'ies (now to a 
large oxtout uxliaustod), and to its polishing- works, 
which furnished granite for the Livei'pool and 
Odessa Docks, the Tlranies Eiiihankmont, .and 
marry more works, both at borne and abroad. Pop. 
(1841) 1430; (1881) 3861. 

_ Dalbergj tire name of an ancient and noble 
German family which long held by hereditary right 
the office of chamberlain to the avcbbishopric of 
AVorms. So great was the renown of the Dalberg 
family, that at every coronation of a German 
emperor the royal liei'ald exclaimed : ‘ Is there no 
Dalberg _ here ? ’ whereupon tire representative of 
the fanrily kneeled, and received from the new 
emperor tire dignity of ‘ first knight of the empire.’ 


One of the most eminent nientbers of this family was 
Karl Theodor (1744-1817), the last prince-bisliop of 
Mainz, who, trained for the clrai'oh, held numerous 
high offices, and ultimately became elector of 
Mainz, chancellor of tire empire, and primate of 
Germany. He wms a friend of Wielatid, Herder 
Goethe, and Schiller, and wrote works on history’ 
philosophy, arid esthetics. ’ 

Dalborgia, a tropical geim.s of papilionaceous 
trees and climbers. Some of them are valti.ahlo 
timber-trees, particularly the Sissoo of Bengal 
(D. Sissoo) anti D. mclaiioxylon of Senegal 
(Senegal Ebony, q.v.). D. monataria, of Surinam, 
yields a re.sin very similar to Dragon’s Blood. 

l>alc, Davip, was horn 6tli January 1739 at 
Stewavton in Ayr.shii'C. Early apprenticed to a 
Paisley weaver, lie afterwai'ds travelled .some time 
round the country, buying up lire homespun linen 
yarn, next becaiiro clerk to a ailk-mercer, then 
an iinjiorter of French and Dutch yarns. On 
Arkwright’s visiting Scotland it wa.s agreed that 
he and Dale aboiild engage in cotton-spinning 
together at New Lanark near the Falls of Clyde. 
There Dalo Imilt niillH, and hecanie prosperou.s. In 
1799 Ire sold those mills to a Manchester company 
whose manager was the fanrotis Robert Owen, 
liUKhand of Dale’s daughter. Dale spent his last 
year.s in active 'works of benevolence in Glasgow, 
and in preaclriug f.o a church of his own 'ridtiolr 
called itself tiro ‘Old Independents.’ He died at 
Glasgow, ]71h March 1806. 

DalcciU'lia, or DALAitNi'i (signifying ‘vaUey- 
comitry’), an old pi'ovinco of oenti'al Sweden, now 
forming the lirn or couni.y of Kopparliorg, Tire 
Daloeavliaiis are celuhratorl for the part they took 
nndur Gustavus Vasa in freeing llioir country from 
the yoke of Cliri.stiau II. of Denmark. 

I>’Alciabci*t, Jean j.e Ronp, niathematioian 
and onoycloiaiMlist, was horn in l’at'i.s, November 
10, 1717, and was found the day after his birth near 
the elmrclr of Wt .lean-le-Rond, from wbiolr he 
derived his name— tiro sni'namc he liiinsclt added 
long after. He was the illegitimate son of IMadame 
do Touoin and tlio Chevalier Destouclios, and was 
hrought up by the wife of a poor glazier ; hut his 
father, without pnldicly acktiowJerlgiirg the pater- 
nity, secured to him an allowance of 1200 rraircs 
a year. At twelve the hoy entered the College 
Mazarin, where he soon showed his lifelong passion 
for iiiaUiematical stndio.s. On leaving college, Ire 
rotuniod to the huiiihlo homo of Iris kind foster- 
mother, where Ire continued to live ami pursue his 
favourite studies for thirty years, broken only by 
two inellectnal attempts to earn a living by law and 
medicine. ‘You will never,’ .said his fo.ster-niotlier, 
‘ ho anything hut a pliilosoplrer ; aiid what is a 
pliilo.sophor, but a fool who toriuciitB himself diii'ing 
Iris life thri,t people may talk about him when he is 
dead?’ His lir.st distinction was admi.s,sion at 
tw'enly-thrce to tire Academy of Sciences. Two 
years later a])peavoil his Tndt6 do Dynamiqjio, 
which reduces all tiro laws of motion to the con- 
sideration of Eijnilihrium, tliorehy making an 
epoch in mechanical philosophy. Later works 
were lieflcxions siir la Causa ydnC’rcda das Vents, 
wliicli gained the prize of the Academy of Berlin, 
1746, nntl wliieli contains the lii'st conception and 
use of the Calculus of .Partial Diffei'enoes ; Traiti 
de I’Hquilihrc at clu Mouvemant das Fliiidas (1744) ; 
Mee/ierchcs siir la PrUccssion das fCquinoxas at stir la 
Mvtatimi de I’ Axe dc la Terre ( 1749 ) ; and liechorches 
sur JOiffirents Points InvporUiHts du Syst&ma clu 
Monde ( 17S4). His Opuscules MathCmatiquos ( 8 vols. 
1761-80) cont(i,iu an inunenso number of memoir, s, 
some on now suh.'jects, some containing develop- 
ments of his previous works. 

But D’Alomhort did not confine liimself to 
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phy&ical science. For the great Eticyclopidie 
[ilaimeil hjr Diderot he wrote the famous Dhcours 
Pi'elimiimire, a noble tribute to literature and 
philo.sophj^ a luotlel of lucid and ehxpiient expo,si- 
tion, although it.s clahsilieation of the scieuces is 
open to rpiestion. Besides numerous articles iu the 
KiicydojiciUe (the mathematical portion of which 
he edited), he p)ublished hooks on philosophy, 
literary criticism, the theory of music, and a 
treatise, Snr la Destruction ties Jcsiiites (1763), 
which involved him in controversy. He became 
secretary to the Academy in 1772, and there- 
after he wrote the lives of all the members 
deceased between 1700 arid that year— one of the 
most pleasing of his works. His literary works 
have been publi.shed in a collected form, new 
edition, by Bossange ( Pari.s, 5 vols. 1821 ). Tliia 
edition contains his correspondence with Voltaire 
and the king of Pru.ssia. His scicntille work.s 
have never been collected. 

So genuine was Dhklembert’a love of independ- 
ence that wealth and rank had no fascination 
for him. Frederick 11. of Prussia offered hinr 
the presidency <rf the Academy of Berlin in 
1752, but he decliiiod to leave France, and only 
accepted a suksetpient oiler of a pension of 1200 
francs. Tire king of France granted bitri a 
sirrrilar sunr. In 1762 Catlrarine II. of Itussia 
invited him, thronglr her atrrbas.sador, to undertake 
the education of her son, with a salary of 100,000 
francs; and when he deolirred, she wrote hhn an 
autograph letter, urging that to refuse to contribute 
to the education of a wdrole natiorr was irreousHtent 
with Iris owu principles ; and iirviting him, if ho 
could nob reconcile hinrself to the hteakiiig-off of 
Iris pursuits and frieirdslri[i.s, to briitg all his frieirda 
with him, and she woukl provide both for tlrcui 
and for him everything they could desire. But 
he remained steadfast. D’Alerrrhert never nrarTied. 
He was tenderly attached for many years to 
Mademoiselle Espinasse, with whom he lived in the 
same Irouse in Platoiiio affection for nearly a dozen 
years, hut who was scarce worthy of ins devo- 
tion. Her death in 1776 was a crushing blow to 
the philosopher. Ills own health began to give 
way; for he was sulFeriirg frotrr the stone, and 
would not consent to an operation. He died 
October 29, 1783. 

Dal S'ariio, George, an almost forgotten but 
very able author, was born at Aberdeen about 
1626, studied at Marisclral College, and afterwards 
kept a school in Oxford for thirty years, where he 
died August 28, 1GS7. He deserves to be remem- 
bered for two reirrarkable works — tire Ars tSignorum, 
vulgo Character Unimrsalis ct Lingua Lhilosophica 
(1661), and Didascalocophus, or the Deaf and Dumh 
Man's Tutor (1680). The former is a very ingenious 
attempt to represent aird classify ideas by specific 
arbitrary characters irrc.spccti'r’e of words. It con- 
tains the germs of Bishop Wilkin.s’s subsequent 
speculations in his work, A Deal Churucter and 
a Philosophical Language (1668). Leibnitz has 
repeatedly alluded to it in complimentary terras. 
The latter work has for its design ‘ to bring the 
way of teaching a deaf man to read and write as 
near as possible to that of teaching young ones to 
speak and understand their mother-tongue. ’ 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Broun-R.amsay, 
Marquis of, Governor-general of India, and 
‘ greatest of Indian proconsuls,’ was the third son 
of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and was born 
April 22, 1812, at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian. Ho 
was educated at Harrow, and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1832, by the death of his only 
1 eraaining brother, he succeeded to the courtesy title 
of Lord Ramsay. In 1836 he stood unsuccessfully 
for Edinburgh in the Conservative interest ; in 1837 


was electerl for Haddingtonshire. On the death of 
liLs father in 1838 he entered tiro House of Peers 
as Earl of Dalhousie. In 1843 Sir Eohort Peel 
appointed him Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
and in 1846 he succeeded Jrlr Gladstone as Presi- 
dent of the Board. The ‘ railway mania’ threw an 
iiiiniense amount of labour and responsibility upon 
Iris department ; but tire energy, industry, and 
administratir e ability he displayed in his office, no 
less titan Iris readiness and Ihrcncy in parliament, 
tttarked him out for the highest offices hr tire 
state. Wlrerr Peel resigtred oftice in 1840, Lord 
John Russell paid the Earl of Dalhousie the rare 
corrmliment of asldtig hitrr to rertrain at the Board 
of Trade, in order to cariy out the regulations he 
had framed for the railway systerrr. In 1847 he 
was appoinletl Governor-general of India, as suc- 
cessor to Lord Hardinge, and arrived in Calcutta, 
January 12, 1848 — the youngest governor-general 
ever sent to that courrtiy. His Indian adminis- 
tration was not le«.s spletrdid atrd successful in 
regard to tire acquisition of territory tlran in tire 
means he adopted for developing the resonrce.s 
of the country, atrd improving the administration 
of the East Itrdiaii govemrnent, Pegu and the 
Punjab were conquered ; Nagptrr, Ortdh, Sattara, 
Jhansi, and Berar were annexed— altogether, four 
great kingdonrs, besides a number of minor priu- 
ciptalitie.s, were added to the dominioirs of tire Queen. 
Railways on a colossal scale were planned, and par tly 
coirtmenced ; 4000 miles of electric telegraph wet e 
spread over India ; 2000 ntiles of road between 
Calcutta and Peshawur wore bridged and iriotallcd ; 
the Ganges Canal, the largest of the kind in the 
couirtry, was opeired ; irrrportant works of irriga- 
tion .all over India were planned and executed ; 
and the department of public works was reorgan- 
ised. Among other incidents of his beneficent ad- 
ministration may be mentioned his oneigetio action 
against suttee, t’lrnggee, female infanticide, and tire 
slave-trade ; the organisation of the Legislative 
Council ; the improved training of the civul service, 
which was opened to all natural-born subjects of 
the British crown, black or white ; the successful 
developnrentof trade, agriculture, fore.'itry, irrhring; 
and a great reform in tire postal .service of India. 
In a irrinute wlriclr he drew up on resigning office, he 
reviewed rritlr pardonable pride the everrta of his 
eight years’ governor-generalship. His cim.stitutiou 
had never been strong, and it gave way under the in- 
cessant lahoru' and respoirsihility imposed upon hirrt 
by iris noble nnrbitron. Meanwhile, honours Irrrd 
been showered upon him by his Queen and country 
with no sparing hand : in 1848 Ire was made a 
Knight of the Thistle ; in 1849 ho received the nrar- 
quisate, the thanks of both Houses of Parliamerrt 
and of the East India Company for the ‘ zeal and 
ability ’ displayed in administering the resources of 
British India iu the contest witir the Sikhs; in 
1852, on the death of 'Wellington, he was nomin- 
ated by the then prirrre-mrnister, the Earl of Derby, 
to the office of Constable of Her Maje,sty’s Castle 
of Dover and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
Dalhousie sailed from Calcutta in March 1856. On 
Iris arrival in England he was unable to lake his 
seat in the House of Lords ; and the remainder 
of his days was spent in much phy.sical suffering 
and prostration of strength. On 19tlr December 
1800 Ire died at Dalhousie Castle in his 43tlr year, 
leaving behind him a name that ranks among the 
higlreat in the roll of Indian viceroys for states- 
manship, administrative vigour, and the faculty 
of in.spu'ing confidence among tire millions sub- 
jected to his sway. As he died without male 
issue, his title of marquis became extinct, the 
earldom of Dalhousie and other Scottish honours 
reverting to his cousin, Baron Panmure. His 
policy of anne.xation Iras been blamed for the 
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jnntiny wliioli broke oiii ore liis death ; hut though, 
in Justin hPCarthy’s words, ‘ lie was a man of com- 
inauding eneigy and indoniitahle cauraj'e, with the 
intellect of a uiler of men and the spirit of a con- 
queror,’ he was also of a most sensitive conscience, 
and entered on tlie yikh and Bunnese wars and 
embarked on a policy of annexation against his will. 
See the articles INDIA, Oudh, PliGU, PUNJAB, 
SiKlIS ; the Duke of Aigyll’s India muUr Dalhousie 
and Canninff {1865) ■, and Captain Lionel Trotter’s 
DaUiousic in the ‘Statesmen’ aeries (1889). 

1 ) alias, a town in the Spanish province of 
Ahneria, at the foot of the Sierra de Gador, with 
a ])op. of about 9500, who are employed chiefly 
in mining and sniolting. 

Dalkeith, a town of Midlothian, G miles SE. 
of Edinburgh, on a tongue of land between the 
North and South Esks. There i,s a large corn 
exchange { 1855) ; of nearly a dozen places of wor- 
ship the only old one is the parish eluirch, collegiate 
once, of wliioli Norman Macleod was for three 
years niiniater. Tlie cliief glory of the place is 
Dalkeitli Palace, a seat of tlie Duke of Biiccleuch 
(see Scott). Standing near tlie end of the High 
Stioet, in a hoaiitifiil park of 1035 acres, it ts a 
Grecian edilice, built in 1700 liy Sir John Vanlivugh 
for Monnionth’s widowed duchess. 'I’he castle, its 
pieclecG.s.sor, was the seat iiint of the CTrahaiii.s, 
and then of the Donglase.s from the 14th century 
till 1642, wlien the ninth Eail of Morton .sold it to 
the soooncl Earl of Biiccleuch. Dalkeith tlius has 
inemorioa of the lloi'ent Morton (the ‘Lion’s Den’ 
the ca.stlG was cailcu in his day), of General Monk 
(1654r-59), and of visits from James IV., James 
VI., diaries I., Piiiioo Charles Edward, George 
IV., and Queen Victoria. It is the scene, too, of 
Moiv’s Mansio Wauch. Pop. (1841) 4831 ; (1881) 
6931. 

Dallaft, capital of Dallas county, Te.xas, on 
Trinity liiver, 265 miles NNW. of Houston by rail. 
It is a iloun.shing place, _ with colleges for hoys 
and girls, a medical institute, a miiuher of flour- 
mills and grairi-olovators, sei’eral fouiidries, and 
maiuifacUires of woollens, soap, &e. Pop. (1880) 
10,358. 

Dallas, Gkorge Mifflin, an American diplo- 
matist and stato.sman, was horn in Philadelphia, 
July 10, 1792, His father, A. J. Dallas (17.59- 
1817 ), was a distinguished lawyer of We.st Indian 
hirtli and Seottisli descent, wlio filled with credit 
tlie positions of .secretary of tlie treasury and 
acting-.secrotai;y of ivar under Presidont Madison. 
Tim joiinger Dallas graduated at Princeton Col- 
lege in 1810. In 1813 lie was admitted to tlie bar, 
and soon after entered tlie diplomatic service. In 
1831 be was sent to the United States senate by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. Ho was United 
States minister to Russia from 1837 to 1839, and 
in 1844 ivas elected vice-president of the United 
Stales. In 1846 his casting-voto as presidont of 
the senate repealed the piolective LariiT of 1842, 
though lie liad previously been considered a Pro- 
tectionist. llis course on tins question aroused 
much indignation in Pennsylvania. He was sent 
to Great Britain as United' States minister at St 
James’s from 1856 to 1861, He died at PiiiladeliJiia, 
Deoemhar 31, 1864, Ills principal published M'rit- 
ings wore postliumoiis ; they include a very read- 
able and entertaining /Sej'iV, 9 of Litters from London 
( 1809 ), and a Life of A. J. Dallas ( 1871 ). His life 
was marked by assiduous devotion to oiflcial duties, 
which left him little leisure to look after his own 
private interests, and be lived and died a poor 
man. 

Dalles. See Columbia Rivee. 

Dalling, Loed. See Bulwee. 


Dalmatia, a narrow .strip of Ainstriaii teiritoiy 
extending along the Adriatic Sea, and hounded on 
the N. by Croatia, on the E, by Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Montenegro. Area, 4940 sq, in. • 
pop. (1886) 510,372, The coast of Dalmatia and 
numerous adjacent islands is eveiyndieie steep 
and rocky, and tlie chief towns, all of wliicli aie 
on the coa.st, are Zara, Sebenico, Lissa, Spalato, 
Bia/za, Ragnsa, and Cattaro. The coimtiy is inoun- 
tainoiis, cbielly dry moorland, with numerous .small 
lakes and rivers, most of which dry up in summer. 
The highest nioiintaiii is Orjeii, near Cattaro, 6235 
feet. The climate is uncertain ; moan temperature 
a) lout 60° ; rainfall about 28 in. The Bora (q.v.) 
wind is ranch dreaded. About one-ninth of the 
land is arable, and prodnee.s wheat, barley, oats 
maize, rye, and potatoes. AVine and olives are also 
piodiiccd. Nearly half of the land is in pasture, 
and wood occupies aliinit a third. The islaiuls 


value of the cxjiorts and imports is £1,600,00(1. 
The e.xjiorts consist iirincipally of wine, oil, 
brandy, hide.s, wool, ivax, honey, and fruits. Of 
the w'iiole poinilation, it is computed that about 
65,000 arc Italian, s, 1000 Albanians, 1000 Germans, 
500 Jew.s, and the remainder con.sists ol Sontlieru 
Slavonians — ehielly Dalmatians and Moilaks. The 
Dalmatians are a line race of mon, hold and hiave 
as Hcanion and Koldiois, and formerly were the 
main supjiort of the military power of A^'enice. 

In ancient times Dalmatia was a oonsideiahle 
kingdom, and, after many uiisuoco.ssful attempts, 
was first suhjugatcd by the Romans in the time 
of Augustus. On the tall of the AA'’ostern Empire, 
Dalmatia, which had formed the most southern 
part of the province Illyricum, was captured by 
the Goth.s, from whom it was taken by tlie Avari 
(490), who in tlioir turn yielded it to the Slavo- 
nians about 620. The state founded by the Slavo- 
nians continued until the liegiiming of the 11th 
century, when King Ijadislaiis of Iluiigavy ineor- 
porated a jiart of Dalmatia u'ith Cioatia, ivliile the 
other part, with tlie title of duchy, placed itself 
under the iirotection of tho Venetian republic. 
Tlio Turks afterward, s made themselves masters of 
a small imrtion ; and by the peace of Campo-I’orraio 
( 1797), the ATmetiau part of Dalmatia, with A^’enica 
itself, became subject to Austrian rulo. AATieii 
Austria, in 1805, had ceded this part of Dalmatia 
to Napoleon, it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy; afterwards (1810) to Illyria. Since 1814 
Dalmatia forms part of Austria ; tho commune of 
Spizza being added by the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. 

See Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montencijro 
(1848); J^aton, JJiyhkmds and Islands of the Adriatic 
(1840); AVingfiold, Tour in Dalmatia (1859); Yriarto, 
Lcs liords dc VAdriatique (1878); Freoman, NicJcAcs/i'oia 
the Subject and Neiiihbouriny Lands of Venice (1881); 
Henri Gone, La Prorinee liomaino de Dalmatic (1888); 
and Jnokson, Dalmatia, the Qunrnaro, ami /stria (1887). 

Daliiiiitinii Dok, or Careiage-doo, a variety 
of dog olohuiy resomhling in size and shape the 
modorn pointer. It i.s often kept in stahlos, he- 
come.s attached to tho ]ior.sG.s, and may ho seen 
running after caiTiagoa. Its colour should he 
whito with black spots not more than an inch in 
diameter regularly distributed over its body, in- 
cluding its oars and tail. Its origin is uncertain ; 
tho namo Dalmatian i.s probably altogether niis- 
loadiiig ; and it Is supposed that it may have been 
brought from India, wlievo a very sinular kind of 
dog exists. 

Dalmatic {Dalmatica), tbo deacon’s robe in 
the Roman Catliolic Ciiuvcli. 'Tlie most ancient 
form of the dalmatic is exhihited in the anne.xed 
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•\voodcut, after an early Christian painting on a 
■wall in tlie catacombs at Rome. It -was originally 

of linen, but it is 
now generallyniade 
of the same heavy 
silk as the Chasuble 
(a.v-). 

Dalmaii, a city 
of Uudh, on the left 
hank of theCange-s, 
GO miles NW. of 
Allahabad, with a 
magnificent Hindu 
temple. Pop. 5367. 

Dnlinclling- 
ton, an Ayiahire 
village, near the 
river Boon, 15^ 
miles SE. of Ayr 
by rail. In its 
vicinity aie many 
active collieries 
and ironworks. 
Pop. of the village 
alone (18S1) 1437. 

Didri'ada ( ‘ the home of the descendants of 
Eiada’), the ancient name of a territory in Ireland, 
comprehending what is now calleil ‘ the Route,’ or 
the northern half of County Antrim. Its inhabit- 
ants were Soots of Gaelic race living in the midst 
of a Pictish population, and a number of them 
mossed over to Argyll in 498 and founded there 
another kingdom of Daliiada. hlore than twenty 
liings of this state are eniimeratod before Kenneth 
MaoAlpin, who, about 843, united under one 
sceptre the Dalriad.s or Scots and the Piets, and 
thu,s became the first king of Alban, which about 
two centuries afterwavd.s began to be known as 
Scotia 01 ' Scotland. 

Dairy, a town of Ayrshire, on the Garnock, 23 
miles SW. of Glasgow. Pop. (1831) 2706; (1881) 
0010, tills growth being due to tlie establishment of 
neighbouring ironworks in 1845.— Eor the skirmish 
at Dairy, near Tyndrum, see Bruce. 

Dalrymplc, AuF-XANDEn, hydrograpUer, was 
a younger brother of Sir Darid Dah-j-mple, Lord 
Hailes, and was thus a member of an old and illus- 
trious Scottish family (for its chief memher% see 
Stair and H.iile.s) ; he was born at New Hailes, 
near Edinburgh, 24tli July 1737. At fifteen he 
sailed for Madias as writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and after a few yeara’ dreary 
work began to attiact the notice of his .superiors 
by his industi-y and intelligence. In 1759 be maile 
a voyage of observation among the eastern islands, 
and after returning to Madras in 1762, was sent 
to open up the trade witli Suln, reaching Canton 
late in 1764. In 1775 lie went to Jfadras as a 
member of council, hut was recalled two years 
after on an unfounded charge of misconduct. He 
became hydrograplicr to the East India Company 
in 1779, and to tlie Admiralty in 1793, and died, 
three weeks after liis snraniary dismissal from the 
latter office, 19th June 1808. 

Dalryiiiple, Sir Jame.s, was the second son of 
Sir James Dalrymple, haionet, afterwards first 
Viscount Stair. He was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1675, and ultimately became one of the chief 
clerks of the Court of Session, and a Nova Scotia 
baronet in 1698. He was a sound antiquary, and 
his work entitled Collections ooncm'ning the Scottish 
Mistory pi'ececlmc/ IISS (Edin. 1705) is still of value. 

Dalton, John, chemist and physicist, was bom 
6th September 1766, at Eaglesfield, near Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, and was the son of a Quaker 
weaver. He received his early education at a 


Quaker school in ids native place, and, after 1781, 
in a boarding-school kept by a lelativein Kendal, 
of which three years later he and a brother became 
the pinprietors. Here his love of mathematical and 
physical studies uas first developed. He mote 
several matliematieal essays, and in 1787 com- 
menced a joiunal of meteoiologioal ohseiwatinns, 
■nhicli he continued tluongliout his whole life, 
recording in all 200,000 observations. He collected 
butterflies, and gathered a great hortn.s siccus and 
lieihaiinm. In 1793 lie was ajipointed teacliei of 
mathematics and the physical sciences in New Col- 
lege, Manchestei : after the remo\ al of the college to 
York in 1799, he supported himself in hlanchester 
by private tuition. In 1803 lie lectnied at the 
lioyal lustitution. His Mcteorologiml Observations 
(1793), dealing largely witli auroras, contained the 
germs of nianv of Ins fiitme discoveries. In 1794 he 
first describeil the phenomena of colour-blindness, 
observed by liini in his own case and that of liis 
hrotlier, and often called Daltonism. In lSOS-10 
he published his New Idtjstein of Chemical Thilo~ 
soji/ty, to which he added the fiiot part of a ftecoml 
volume in 18'27. In 1817 lie was appointed pic'-i- 
dent of the Manchester Philosophical Society. He 
was also a memher of the Royal Society, and an 
associate of the Paris Academy, and of seveial 
other foreign societies, In ISSS'he received a pen- 
sion of £150, afterwauls laised to £300, In the 
same year Dalton’s friends and fellow-townsmen 
collected £2000, to laise a statue to liis honour, 
which was executed liy Cliantrey, and placed at 
the entrance of the Royal Institution in hlan- 
cliester. Oxford gave him its D.C.L., and Eilin- 
burgli, LL.D, He was twice a vice-piesident of 
the British Association. In 1837 he had a shock 
of paralysi.s, and he died, universally lespected, 
at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief physical 
researches were on the constitution of mixed gase.s, 
on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapoims, 
and on the expansion of gases by heat. In 
chemistry, lie distingnislied himself by liis develop- 
ment of the atomic theory, as also by Iiisiesearches 
on the absorption of gase.s by water, on carlioiiio 
acid, carbuiettecl hym-ngen, &c. Dalton was un- 
questionably one of the gi'eatest olieniists that any 
counti-y has produced. Profound, patient, and 
intuitive, lie had precisely the faculties requhitB 
for a great scientific discoveier. His atomic theory 
elevated clieniistry into a science. In his habits, 
Dalton was simiile ; in manners, grave and le- 
served, but kindly, and distinguished by his truth- 
fulness and integrity ol oliaraoter. He ‘never 
found time ’ to marry. See the Lives of him by Dr 
Angus Smith (1836), Dr Heaiy (1854), and Lons- 
dale (1874) ; and the article Atojiic Theory, 

Dalton-in-FurilCSS, a town of Lancashire, 16 
miles WNW. of Lanca.ster, coiiiniunieating ivitlr 
the sea by a canal (SJ miles). It lias extensive 
malting and ironworks’; and tlie ruins of Eumess 
Abbey (q^.) are in the vicinity. Romney was a 
native. Pop. (1861) 2812; (1881) 13,339. 

Daltonism. See Colour-blindness. 

Dulyell, or Dalzell, THOMA.S, a Scottish 
general famed for liis zeal in the repre.ssion of tlio 
Covenanters, 'was bom about 1599, the son of 
’Thomas Dalyell of Biims, Linlitbgowsliiro. Enter- 
ing the array at an earls'' age lie iva.s made a general 
major of foot by Charles II. in 1650 ; and excluded 
from Cromwell’s Act of Grace, he entered the 
service of Russia and distinguished himself in 
the wars against the Tartans and Turks. At the 
request of Charles II. he was pemiitted to retuiii 
home, and in 1666 was appointed comiiiander-hi- 
cliief in Scotland with the view of repressing the 
Covenanters. On 28th November he defeated tlioni 
at Rnllion Green, in the Pentlands, and, in Burnet’s 
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worda, ‘ acting the Muscovite too grossly,’ made his 
name a hyword of terror. A very devoted royalist, 
he is said never to have shaved his beard after the 
e.-ieeution of Charles I. He died 23d August 1685. 

l>:un. See WiilU, COFFISHD.VM. 

DilinagC.S, in Law, are the pecuniary repara- 
tion due for loss or injury sustained by one 
person through the fault or negligonee of another. 
Where a sum ascertained in amount is due, the 
action is one not properly for damages, hut of debt. 
But whore the sum is not ascertained, as where an 
injury has been done to a man’s charaeter or 
property, the action can in general only be for 
damages the amount of which the injured party 
estimates, and whieh is determined by the judgment 
of the court or verdict of a jury. When parties to 
a contraot agree that if the contract be liroken, a 
.speoiliod sum of money shall he paid, this sum is 
spoken of as lirpiiilated damages, a sum agreed 
upon to save the trouble of ascertaining the aetnal 
damage done. Nominal damages are those given 
to a plaintiir who e.stahlislies Ills right, Imt lia.s not 
shown that he has .sulferod actual loss. Exemplary 
or vindictive damago.s are given not only to com- 
pensate the injured party, Imt to punish the 
oU'emlor, as in nctinn.s for damages by fraud, 
seduction, and tlie like. Damagms tUtra are 
additional damagi's claimcil by a plamtilF over and 
above tlio.so paid into court by a (lefendant. Bv'cry 
]>orson is liahlo in damago.s for injuries caused by 
culpable neglect or ignorance. Professioual persons 
are liable to make reparation of los.s occasioned 
tlirougli their want of ortliiiary .skill in their calling. 
Hallway companies and steamboat owners are 
liable for injuries to iierson or property caused by 
the fault of tlieiu, selves or their servants. Tho 
priiioipal rules aooording to which damages are 
awarclod are, that the damage is inoasuved by tho 
actual peciiiiiary loss, when ascertainable ; that the 
injury sulFored must be the immediate cousouuonco 
of tho faulty act or omisHiou; and that all the 
jiarties oonooruod in committing a wrong are liahlo 
each for lire full ainouiit of damages to tho injured 
party. 

In the United States, tho same general ]irinciplea 
apjjly as in England. But the tendency of moitcrn 
legislation, in.stoail of restricting aotious for damages 
to cases in which tho restitution of property and 
tho onforoement of riglits are involved, is gradu- 
ally being extended to cases involving civil injury 
arising from criminal negligonee. 1’hi.s has been 
made necessary from the groat powers granted 
corporations by law. Damages for tlio infringe- 
ment of patents and copyrights may by act of con- 
gress be double or treble the verdioO of a jury, at 
the discretion of the court. See COSTS, LlAnitiTy. 

]>iuuail'. an outljdng portion of the Punjab, 
extending aloim the right iiank of the Indus, and 
as far back as the Snlimau Mountains. 

D<amiin', a Portngniese .settlement and port in 
the province of Gujarat, on the Gulf of Gam- 
hay, 100 niile.s N. of Bombay. The .scttloment 
consists of Daman proper (22 sq. in.), and the 
mirgaiid nt Nagar Havili (60 sq. m.), to tho cast. 
Pop. (1881) of the former, 21,622; of the laltcr, 
27,462, nearly all Iliniln.s. Tho climate is generally 
healthy, tho soil moist and fertile. The magnilicent 
teak forests of Najjar Havili provide excellent 
timber for shiplmililing, for which Daman has 
some celebrity. The port, guarded by two forts, 
stands at the mouth of the Daman-Ganga, a deep, 
navigable _ stream, with a bar at its luoutli, 
while outside is an excellent roadstead. Allhougli 
the Portuguese have hold Nagar Havili since 
1780 only, Daman has been oceii])iod by tliom 
since 1658. It formerly was noted tor its weaving 
and dyeing, and exported ite own fabrics to tho 
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coast of Afi'ica, be.side.s large quantities of oi)ium 
to China. The opium .Trade, however, has been 
stopped, and tho chief industry, beyond the weaviim 
of cotton cloth, and of bamboo mats and baskets” 
is now the deei)-soa lishiiig, in which about 4500 
men are engaged. 

Ouillilll. See IlYE.tx. 

l>SUnailL'i-Koli {‘skii-t.s of the hills’), a tract 
of hilly country in Bengal, reserved for the Santals 
and other primitn-e races. Area, 1366 hn m ■ 
pop. (1881) 353,413. 

a territory in the west of South 
Africa, hoUveen Namaqualand and Ovanipolaiid 
liropcr, extending from the. Atlantic to about lO" 
45' E. long. Behind the watorle,ss coast region ( 100 
miles) rifce.s a mountain district, with peaks over 
8500 feet above tho sea ; and farther inland stretcli 
wide prairies. Tho mountains are rich in minerals, 
especially copper ; vegetation is confined to their 
valley.s, and to the prairie region, which in the 
north enjoys a fine rainfall. The produce of tlie 
interior consists of ivory, foatliers, skins, &c. The 
Damaras, projierly lleroro, a Bantu (q.v.) stem, 
iiumher aliiiut 80,000, of whom 50,000 live in the 
mountain district ; they are nomads, and own lai'ie 
Hocks and heul.s, The Hiiwkoin, or Hill Dainaras, 
in tlic north-east, hou’cver, A\dio are a much lower 
tvpo, now sjioak Hottentot. 'The only harbour in 
tins part of the coast is Walviseb Bay (q.v.), wliicli 
liriqtevly belong.s to Namaqualand ; it was annexed 
to Cape. Colony in 1884. Tn the same year the 
desert region along the coast was made a Geiman 
protectorate. 

]>aina.8CClliniv, or Dama.skijnino, is a name 
which is giveii ( 1 ) to tlie watered or striated 
stmoturo seen in certain sword-hlailes and other 
wcaimns, and (2) to the ornamental incrustation 
with gold anil silver of steel and iron surfaces. The 
term in hotli its applications originates from the oily 
of Damascus, whence the crusadcra brought into 
Europe sword.s and other weapons of romarkahle 
strongtli, elasticity, and keenness of edge, the 
.surfaces of wliicli were heantitnlly striated witli 
waved dark ami light lines. Tlio hilts of such 
weaqions, and the whole surlauo of ilufonsivo armour 
from the same source woro iii many cases elabor- 
ately oriiaiiieiited with incrusted gold, and bonce 
ono toviii came to ho apjdied to the jieculiar structure 
of tho motal, and to Us ornamental treatment. It 
is proliahle that even in the criisadors’ times the 
uiaKiiig of the so-called Damasems hlade.s and the 
art of damaHceniiig wore I’ersian, and to this day 
they roiiiaiii cliai'aeteristie of that country, the 
practice having Hjiread thence eastward into India, 
while the I’cr.sians still siipidy tho Turks on the 
we.st with theii' best and most highly ornamented 
weapons. Tho production of a U'atored or damas- 
cened surface is illustrated by the manufacture of 
‘Damascus twist’ hiiirels for Hj)orting-guna. The 
metal for the barrels is prepared from rods of irou 
and steel, i)iled alternately and forged and welded 
together into a single so'lid rod of small sectiolu 
Tlu-eo of these compo.sito rods arc used in forming 
a barrel. They are soiiarately twisted in contrary 
directions till each has the a]q]Barance of a line 
threaded screw, then they ai'O welded together into 
a solid ribbon, whieh in its turn is s])irally wmund 
and welded by tho edges till tho requisite length 
and bore of barrel arc formed. The result of the 
Intertwisting of lino laminic of steel and ii'on is a 
beautifully damascened surface winch shows itself 
■when the barrel has been treated with acid. The 
iucnistation of arms, arnionr, and otbor objeots of 
steel and ii'on with gold, and more rai'oly with 
silver, is very extensively praetised in the North- 
west Provinoos of India, as well as in Persia. lu 
India it is known as ICuft work or Kuftgari. The 
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(lesion to be Avorkecl out is unrlercut in the metal, 
into this the gold or silver wire is laid, and the 
scarp edge is Ijeaten down with a hammer, thus 
securing the wdre in its position. Another method 
consists in scratching the surface, and heating into 
the scratched lines the gold or silver wire, after 
wdiich the wdiole surface is buriiislied to remove the 
incisions. 

I>ama.scciuis> See Joanhes Damascenus. 

Damascus is the capital of Syria, and the 
largest town in Western Asia. It is called by the 
natives IJimashl: es-Sham, or simply cs-Sham, the 
name which is generally applied to all Syria. The 
city stands 1^ mile from tho mouth of the gorge, 
through which the Baiada, the Ckrysorrhoas of the 
Greeks, forces its way into the plain ; and it is now 
connected wdtli Beyrout on the Mediterranean by 
an excellent Bioncli road about 70 miles long. 
The plain of Damascus, 500 .sq. m. in area, is 
dotted by over a hnndred towns and village.-,. 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Auti- 
Libanus range, on the south by the Black 
Mountains, beyond which .are tire hills of B.ashan, 
and on the east by the marshes of the plain. 
Damascus is situ.ated on the western .side of the 
m'eat pLain at an elevation of 2200 feet above the 
level of the sea, and immediately to the north-west 
of the city the Anti- Libanns rises to a height of 3840 
feet. This elevated part of the mountain, called 
Jebel Kaayiin, is crowned by the Kuhhet en-Nasr 
( ‘ Dome of Victory’ ). From the base of this dome 
the best view of Daimiscus i.s obtained. Its ex- 
quisite beauty, as seen from the mountain, is 
gi'eatly enhanced by contrast. Towards the west 
there are the hare chocolate Sahara and the storm- 
bleached, lime-.streaked mountains. But the 
Barada, having forced its way through the moun- 
tain, spreads fau-like l)y seven rivers over the plain 
of Daiuasous, ‘and everything lives whither the 
river cometh.’ A beautiful green meadow, the joy 
of all orientals, e.xtends almost from the mountain 
to the city ; gardens, in which all the trees of the 
forest and tJie field blend their many shades, e.xtencl 
for many a mile and hold the desert at h.ay. From 
out this bower of soft green the city lifts to heaven 
its forest of minarets towering above pearly domes. 
The riv’ers of Damascus are the constant source of 
the city's perennial existence. According to tradi- 
tion, Abraham on his westward march lingered by 
the cryst.al waters, .and ruled the city in pe.ace. 

The seven canals by vdiich water is drawn off 
from the central Barada are called rivera. The 
mo.st im]iortant on the right side is Nahar Abanias. 
This is the river Abana, and it flowed through the 
fashionable west-end suburb in the palmy days of 
Damascus. The nio-st important canal on the left 
side of the Barada is Ntahar Tama — the Pharpar of 
2 Kings, V. 12. Both rivers flowed throngii the 
residential parts of the city, and were largely used 
for bathing purposes. 

The appearance of Damascus as viewed from tlie 
nlhuntain resembles a tennis -racquet. The handle, 
which lies in a south-westerly direction, is the 
MeidSn, a suburb which extends along the Mecca 
pilgrim-route for about a mile, and ends at the 
Bawabat Alla (‘Gate of God’). The other part is 
concentrated on the rivers, and is inclosed within 
ancient walls and encompassed by luxuriant gardens 
which seem to surge around and over the pearl- 
coloured city like a sea. At the western side of the 
city within 'the walls stands the citadel. It is a 
lav^e quadrangular structure about 300 yards long 
.and 250 wide, with projecting towers, and sun-oimdeil 
by a moat. It was erected in 1219 by Melik-el- 
Asbraf, and has a mas.sive appearance, but it is a 
good deal dilapidated. The palace stands outside 
the walls west of the citadel, and about 400 


yards east of the citadel tlie Great Mosque towers 
above the city. The Mosque was erected by 
Valid ’Ahd-el-Melik at the begrinning of the Stir 
century on the site of the church of !it John, just 
as tlrat church had been erected by Ai'cadins about 
the beginning of tiro 5th centrrry on the site of a 
pagan temple, wltich probably occupied the .site of 
the ancient Beit liimmon. The clinrclr was con- 
structed from the splendid material of ancient 
teiirplcs, and the rrrosqrre is nrade up of the materials 
of ancrerrt churches. Tlie old walls and rrratry of 
the columns of the church are still hr position, and 
on a iiortal, older than Mohainmedart or Clrristian 
times, is carved a cross, followed by the 13th verse 
of the 14.5th Psalnr hr Greek, from the Septuagiirt, 
with the abbreviation Xc added. The nrosque is 
adorned by three minarets, one of which, called the 
minaret of Jesus, rises to a height of 250 feet, arrd 
on this rninaiet, accordirrg to ilohamriiedan tradi- 
tion, Jesus will appear when he comes to judge the 
world. Near to tire pulpit there is a riclily gilded 
dome, beneath which the head of Joint the Baptist 
is said to rest, and iir tire coirrt there is .anotlier 
dotrre which contains precious fragments of Kufic, 
Syriac, and other rnarirrseripts. Damascus con- 
tains 70 other mosques, aud more tlian 150 chapels 
for prayer and instnrotion. Tire churches and 
synagogues have no architectural pretensions, aud 
their irrternal decorations are gorgeous hut tawdry. 
The tomb of Ntir ed-Din is one of the ornaments 
of the city, and the walls of the best hatlrs are 
decorated witlr beautiful Kishani tiles, and the 
floo]'.s with parian mai-ble. The public cafes, tlrorigh 
picturesque when lighted rrp, are dirty and soddeir. 

The religiorrs cornnrrrnities occupy cliiferent 
quarters of Damascus. The Jewish quarter (Harut- 
d-Ytthund)hts, to the south of the ‘street called 
Straight,’ which nins east and west for about a 
mile, with Roman gateways at either end. Tlie 
course of the Via Recta can he traced by the 
coliunn.s w siiit. Tlie Cliristian quarter {Hamt-en- 
Namra ) lies north of the street called Straight in 
the eastern p.art of tlie city, .and the remainder of 
tlie city is occupied by Mohammedans. It is 
spoken of as Harai-el-Islam. The Christians are 
superior in physique, in education, in enterprise, 
in skill, in industry to their Mohammedan neigh- 
home. 

The diflerent industries are also canied on in 
separate quarters. There is the silversniitlis’ 
bazaar, where rough hut veiy effective personal 
omauients are made ; the saddlers’ bazaar, wliere 
.scarlet saddles and horse- trapiiings aie gaily 
decorated with gold and silver thread ; the shoe- 
makei-b’ haza.ar, wliere red and yellow slippei-s of 
gondola-form and gorgeous top-hools are made ; 
the Greek bazaar, where imitation ‘Damascus 
hl.ades’and ‘antiques’ newly made aw offered to 
the unwary. The hook bazaar (the Patenio.ster Ro w 
of tlie East), tlie cloth bazaar, the seed bazaar, the 
silk bazaar, and all the other trades and commodities, 
have tlieir distinct locations. The naiTOw and 
badly paved streets of Damascus are dusty in 
summer and muddy in winter. On either side are 
the rows of arched niches which are the shops of 
the place. Each shopkeeper sits cross-legged in 
his dukJean, with his spices or Manchester goods 
piled up around him, awaiting customers, whom lie 
serves with great stateliness of manner. Behind 
the mud walls and mean entrances there are 
splendid houses in Damascius. On entering, one i.s 
dazzled by the barbaric gi'andeur — white marble 
pavements, tesselated with coloured stone ; snowy 
fountains where the constant music of falling 
water mingles with the cooing of doves from their 
nests in the lemon-trees or trellised vines ; walls 
frescoed and decorated with mosaics and Persian 
tiles, and slabs inlaid with coloured pastes and 
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precious stones ; arabesque ceilings set with terminating in hooks_ for lifting the warp threads 
Venetian mirrors, and adorned with blue and The mechanisin fur raising such of these wires, and 
purple and gold — all that oriental art and lavish with them the warp threads as are required for 
expenditure can do has been done to attract and each throw of the shuttle, ia explained under 
charm the eye. JaC(1UAHD-loOM. It requires four Jacquard- 

Great and steady progres.s is being made in machines to complete some patterns ol daniaslc, 
Damasou.s in education, e, specially by the Christians ; and a greater number if the design is exceptionally 
hut the Jew.s and llohammedans are also awaking elaboiate. 

to the necessity of a higher standard of civilisation. Tiihle-lincn damask is perhaps the kind moat 
For many yeans the Irish Presbyterians have con- largely made. In Great Britain, the principal seats 
ducted succe.ssful educational establishments in the of this niannfacturo are Bnnferniline in Scotland, 
city and neiglihonriug villages as auxiliary to their Belfast in Ireland, and Barnsley in Yorkshire. At 
mission work. The British Syrian .schools have some of the linen damask mills in England and 
also an establishment, and the London Jews’ Scotland, coloured union damask, of wool and linen. 
Society. is also made on a large scale. Cotton damasks. 

One of the sights of Damascus is the Haj (q.v.). both dyed and undyed, are woven extensively at 
When it is starting for Mecca the whole city tiinis Manehe,slci- and its neighbourhood, as well as at 
out to see the procession. For miles .around there (I'lasgow and Paisley. The nulls where all-wool 
is .a surging sea of Iminan beings, dre.ssod in the damasks are chielly mamifactnred are situated 
brightest and most striking colouis. Circassi.aus at or near Halifax and Bradford, where a new 
and Afghan.s, Kurds and Kiilnmks, Turkomans and kind, consisting of mohair, or of mohair and silk, 
TeUkos, Eedawin from the desert, and shophords has been recently fabricated. Silk damask.s arc 
from the stoppe.s, and all the lieterogeneons tribes )irincipnlly maile in the ncighbonrhood of London, 
and peoples of tlie East, are rejireaentcd in that Since bSOO, largely through the labours of Dr 
brilliant proce.ssion. Dainiiscus is also one of the Bock of Aix-hi-Ohapelle, one or tu'o very inlevest- 
nieeting-plaoes between the East and We.st. ing collections of European damasks and other 
Enormous caravans of camels pass to and fro figured stiill's, ranging in date from the l.Ith to 
between B.agdad and Damascus, exchanging tlic the ICtli century, have been made. A catalogue 
dates and tohaooo and .spices and carpets of tlio with some ilhistriition.s of the specimens in the 
East for the produce of the looms and workshops South Kensington Museum was ])rcpared .some 
of Europe. The chief e.xports arc grain, flour, years ago by the Bov. Dr Daniel Kock. Since 
native cotton and silk manufactures, wool, aprictit then .some remarkiihle examples have boon added, 
paste and stoiie.s, raisins, and liquorico-root ; the and the authorities of that institution are now 
imports include textiles, indigo, toliacco, colleo, publishing largo coloured illustrations of these, 
sugar, and leather. In 1887 the total exports were The original pieces, ovcn_ though many of them are 
valued at £341,29-1, and the imports at £898,423, mnoh faded, give a vivid idea of the beauty of 
more than half of the latter being Briti-sli. In the pvodnets of the looms of Sicily, of Florence, 
1889 gas and tramways were iuti'oduoed into the Venice, Lucca, and Genoa, and f)i some Sjmnish 
city; ^ Pop. ahonb 150,000, of whom 20,000 are towms, during the middle ages. The materials of 
Christians of various .sects (.32,000 before the groat which they arc made arc silk alone, silk and gold, 
massacre of July 1800); 0000 are Jews; and the silk and linen, and silk and cotton. IVIion flowers 
reiuaindor Moliaiumeclaii.s, or animals are represented on tlioso damasks, they 

I>iunask. This name, long given to certain ii'i'c eouventioiially, not realistically, tioated, and 
fabrics with ornamental patterns, aiqioars to have tlio designs of most of tlicm ai’o so appropriate and 
originateil tlirougli Damaseus haidng become, as oll'cctivc, i.liat c^•en the chromolithographs of them 
eariy as the 12th ountmy, so celebrated for its arc of great value not only to tbe textile designer, 
figured .silks that they wore sought for everywhero. I*’'-*' *'<> students of oi'ory hruucli of decorative art. 
Tlie term damask is now ajiplied to stuffs made for Daina.SlIS, the name of two ])opea of Rome.— 
table-covers, window ourtains, and furniture cover- Dama.su.s I. was born in 306, probably at Rome, 
ings, with floral, scroll, heraldic, or jiartly geo- bocamo arebdeacon of Ibo Roman Church in 355, 
metrical patterns woven in the loom, but not to and piopo in .360. Tlio party of Ursinus, the rival 
jiriiited designs. Tlioro are silk, woollen, linen, of Dauuvsus, were overpowered after a sangiiinaiy 
and cotton damasks. Some are of two materials, struggle of three days in the streets of Rome, and 
usually dyed of dill'erent colours, suoli as silk and aflerward.s in the 'Basilica Libcriana (S. Maria 
linen, or silk and wool, wliilo many old damasks Maggiore), from wliicli 137 corpses were carried out 
are of silk and gold. There are other figured in one day, the 25lh Oolober 366. Tlio Emperor 
textiles more or loss rosemhling damask, such as Valuidinian 1. decided in favour of Dainasns, and 
Brocade(q.v.) and ligiired Velvet (q.v.), Imton these twelve years later, the sehisiii still ooiitinning, an 
the pattern is generally, at least slightly, raised, edict of Gratian (.378) nnide him the judge in the 
while in damask the surface is flat, and the pattern ia case of all the clergy of the hosl.ilo party who still 
distinct on both sides of the cloth. The structure of lived in Rome. lie was a zealous oiipoiioul of 
daina.sk, like diaper, is merely a variety of twilling, the Ariam, and condemned the Illyrian bisliqps 
It is by the order in which the warp threads are Ursacims and Valens at a synod which be held 
raised and depressed for the interweaving with the at Rome in 3G8, and Auxcntlus, Bisho]) of Milan, 
weft that the pattern is pirodnood ; the weft, ns a at a second synod there in ,370. Dainasns induced 
rule, intersecting the warp from every fourth up to his friend Jerome to undertake the rei’ision of the 
every eighth thread. This is accompliRlied hy a Itali<i.[h\ 383 and ,384), which led him to Die pro- 
JaoquarJ apparatus attached to the loom. The pavation of tho Vulgate version ; and he did nmch 
piattern is first painted on a specially prepared lor the iircservation and adornment of the Roman 
paper, and then 'readolf’ and perforated on cards catncomlis. I-Io died in 384, and was eanouised. 
by a ontting maehino made fm' the purpose, each HLs festival falls on tho Htli Decemhor. The 
card being made to control wio arrangement for writings of Damasns, which are chielly letters and 
one shot or weft thread. These cards, which may epigrams, wore publislicd at Rome in 16,38 (new 
be from 200 to 2000 in number, arc laced into editions, Rome, 1754, and Fari,s, 1840). SeoLangon, 
an endless chain, and made to revolve on a GescJiichtcder romischcit Kirc7ic(vn], i. Bonn, ISHl), 
cylinder forming piart of the apparatus. Tho and Bade, Damasun^ Jiisahnf von ifom (Freiburg, 
holes in the cards correspond to a certain number of 1882). — Damasus TL, proviousl 5 '' Poppo, Bishop of 
cross ‘ needles,’ into which are looped upright wires Brixon, was elected pope in 1048, through the infla- 
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ence of the Empeyor Henry III., and died twenty- 
three days after his acce^-sion. 

Dainbula, or DAlvtnuL, a vast Buddhist rock- 
tenn)le in Ceylon, 40 miles N. of Kandy, con- 
taining, among a ]irofusion of earving.s, figures of 
Buddha of extraordinary magnitude. See Ceylon. 

Dame (Bat. domina, ‘a mistre.ss’), a title of 
honour which long distinguished high-born ladies 
from the wives of citizens and of the commonalty 
in general, and which still is the accurate title of a 
knight’s wife (see also Baronet). In the age of 
chivalry, it was customary even for a queen to 
he so called hy her chosen knight (‘the dame 
of his heart, of his thoughts,’ &o.). In conse- 
quence of the greater courtesy sliown towards 
women of higher rank, aro.se the custom of pre- 
fixing the word nia to dame, as a special proof of 
veneration and homage. Hence, too, the Virgin- 
mother was called in France Noti'e Dame {‘ Our 
Lady as if no single Christian could exclusively 
claim tile privilege of serving lier with tlie homage 
of his lieart ). The daiighfer.s of the king of France, 
as soon as they came into the world, were called 
Madame ; and this was also the sole title of the 
wife of the king’s eldest brother. In England, the 
word Dame, though not much used, is now applied 
to married women of all classes j hut has recently 
acquired a .special significance in connection with 
the Primrose League (q,v, ). It is also applied 
specially to tlie niistres.s of a small elementary 
school, especially it elderly and ignorant. Mculame 
is shortened into Madam, a usual term of addre.ss 
for ladies in general, but still also a word of honour, 
ajiplicahle, in particular oa-se.s, to majesty it.self. 
Tims Tennyson in dedicating his poems to Queen 
Victoria, speaks as a chivalrous troubadour might 
have done — 

Tnke, Mudam, tliia poor book of .song. 

Dame’s Violet {Iicspcri.s), a genus of Cnici- 
ferte, closely allied to stock and wallflower; natives 

chiefly of tlie 
middle and south 
of Europe, and 
temperate Asia. 
One only, the 
Common Dame’s 
Violet or Rocket 
(B. vuitronalis), 
occurs wild in 
Britain as a gar- 
den escape. The 
usually lilac- 
coloured flowera 
are scentless hy 
day, but very 
fragrant at night, 
on wliieh account 
this plant is cul- 
tivated in flower- 
pots hy German 
ladies. The cus- 
tom appears to 
have been an old 
English one also, 
ana from it the 
plant derives its 
technical name. 
The Night- 
scented Rocket 
{ H. iristis) is also 
a favourite flower 
in Germany. 
There are many ttorist’a varieties ranging on each 
side of the familiar lilac tint to purple or white, 
often also variegated, and single or double. 

Daililani, Pietro, a great Italian ecclesiastic 
of the 11th century, was horn in 1007 at Ravenna, 


herded swine in his boyhood, hut rose by his le.arn- 
ing and devotion to the intere.sts of the chiucU to 
he c.ardinal and Bishop of Osti.a (1037). He sup- 
ported with vigour the ecclesiastical policy of 
Hildebrand (aftei wards Gregory VII. ), without 
sharing his arrogance .and ambition, and was em- 
jiloyed in many important niis.sions. He died at 
Faenza in 1072. HLs letters, speeche.s, and other 
writings were collected hy Cardinal Cajetan, .and 
often reprinted (best ed. 4 vols. Ven. 1743). See 
the Life by Neukiich (Giitt. 187.7). 

Dniiiiainis, St. See Cosmas. 

Dmuieih Father. Joseph Damien, born at 
Louvain, 3d January 1841, in 1873 devoted himself 
to the awful duties of spiritual guide to the lc])ers 
confined to the Hawaiiiu island of jSIolokai. Sent 
on a iiiLssion to Himolnlu, wlieie he heard from the 
bishop the neglected state of the lepers, some 700 
or 800 in number, who lived on that small island, 
he volunteered to estahlisli himself amoug.st them ; 
and from 1877 onwards became phy.sician of their 
souls and bodies, their magistiate, teacher, car- 
penter, g.aideuer, cook, and even gravedigger at 
need. For long he worked on aingle-haiuled at his 
noble labours, hut was ultimately joined hy another 
piriest. For twelve yeais he escapied all contagion 
of the fatal disease, though in constant contact 
with the sick ami dying; hut in 1887 tlie malady 
.appeared in him ; yet he continued unabated his 
heroic lahonr.s till near his death, lOtli .bpril 1889. 
Tliere are lives hy Clifford (1880) and Cooke (1889). 

Damieil.S, Rdisert Fean(;’0I.s, the would-be 
murderer of Louis XV. , was bom in 1714 near 
Arras. Already known in his youth as Robert h 
Diuble, he was hy turns a soldier and a servant in 
Paris; in 177C) he was forced for a rohbeiy to 
flee to Belgium, but ventured to return to Paris 
about the end of the year. Already he had formed 
the plan to murder the king, eitlier, os lie him- 
self alleged, on account of ids conduct towards 
the parliament, or because, as was generally 
asserted, he was instigated hy the Jesuits. On 
4th January 1757 he wont to Versaille.s, next day 
followed the king and his courtiers about every- 
where, and about .six o'clock at nivht, when the 
king was entering his carriage to leave Trianon, 
managed to stab him. Damiens was seized before 
lie could finish the deed, and was nearly three 
months later adjudged hy the parliament to a 
horrible death. The hand which had attempted 
the mnrder was burned at a slow fire ; the llcaliy 
parts of his body were then tom off hy pincers, 
and melted re.siii and oil poured into the wounds ; 
finally, he was torn to pieces hy four horses. The 
fragments of his body were burned, the house in 
which he was horn pulled down, and his family 
baiiislied from France for ever. 

Damietta (Arab. Dimyut), a town of Lower 
Egypt, situated on the right hank of the chief 
eastern mouth of the Nile, about 8 miles from its 
mouth in the Mediterranean. It is irregularly but 
well built, and has .some handsome mosques and 
marble baths, and of course several bazaars. Its 
commerce lias been much injured by the prosperity 
of Alexandria, hut it still carries on a considerable 
trade in exporting rice, fish (from Lake Menzala), 
coffee, and dates ; and imports charcoal, soap, and 
manufactured goods. It is the terminus of a hraiich- 
railway from Cairo. The cambric [hisab) known 
a.s dimity received its name from Damietta, where it 
was first manufactured, hut it is so no longer (Laiie- 
Poole, Art of the Saracens], and the leather-work 
for which it was famous has also declined. A bar 
at the mouth of the river prevents vessels of more 
than fifty or sixty toms burden fi’om ascending to 
the city. Pop. about 30,000. The existing town 
was erected after 1251, but, prior to that, a city of 
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tlio same name (more anciently TamiaUiw) stood 
more to the south. It was stioiiHly fortified by the 
Saracens, and formed on tliat side the Inilwark of 
Egypt against the eaily oiusaders, who, liowever, 
succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was 
razed, and rebuilt faither inland on the .site it now 
occupies, by the Mainlnk sultan Ileyliars. 

Dammar, or Uammab Pine (Agutim, Dam- 
niara), a gonn.s of Cunifenu, of the^ family Anui- 
cariinu', distinguished from Araucaria by its later- 
ally winged seeds not being adherent to the 
carjiellaiy loaf. Theie are luui species, all oriental 
or Aubtralasian, of 
which the most 
familiar is A. [Bam- 
mara) orieiitaliii or 
alba of the lower 
mounlaiu-rcgioiis of 
the Mahay Archi- 
pelago, Borneo, and 
the Philii)_i)inc.s, a 
lofty tree with stout, 
leathery, l.aiieculatc 
loaves. The timber 
is liglit, but the tree 
is chiefly v.aliiablo 
for its extraordinary 
abimdauoe of losiii, 
ivhich is not only 
obtained in quantity 
from iiioisioiis which 
are bo.st made in 
the large hiiot-like 
proiniiionoos of tlio 
lower part of the 
•stem and tlie root, 
but wldoli naturally 
„ , ir exudes so freoly as 

Biiiudi of Dammar Pino. fc„ 

undurgroiiiid, and 
foot-long ieicle.s or stalaatilQ-liko masses Imiigiiig 
from tlio branolieh. Aooordiiig to Miguol it oven 
(hips from the branches in Sumatra in micli quantity 
as often to form incnislations an(l rock -like masses 
on the hanks of streania. At lust semifiiiid and of 
jileasant balsamio odour, it soon haidoiis into an 
inodorous transparent mass, of no groat hardness, 
but of glosHj; appeaiance and conclioulal fracture. 
It is soluble in cold other, and at all temperatures 
in _ ethereal and fatty oils; but not entirely in 
boiling aleoliol. It is of great value iu the piro- 
piiration of tiaiisparoiit and rapidly drying var- 
nishes. The name signilie.s in hlalaj', ‘light.’ 
The Kauri Pine (q.v.) of Now Zealand ts A. aiis- 
imlis, B. ovata of Now Caledonia has also similar 
pi oporties. 

The same name i,s applied iu coinnierce to Die 
rosin of other and unrelated trees. Thus tlie 
(laminar of shipyards is doiived fiom a species of 
Caiiariiiin, an Amyridaceoiis tree, while Black 
Daniinar is a kind of pitch derived from the allieil 
Marignia, Shorca robusta, a dipteraceoiis tree, 
yields pitch and resin used in Indian dockyards, 
and .soinetimes also c.alled d.uiiiiuar. Banuuar is 
also occasionally confused with kinds of copal ; thus 
the resin of Vaieriaindica { Dipteracoio ) is soino- 
timoH known as ll.aimnar or Piny Dammar. It is 
the soiiice of the Piny Yariiisli of India. See 
CorAij. 

Damuatory Clauses. See Atiianasian 

Ckeed. 

Damocles, one of the courtiers and Ilatterors 
of the elder Dionyshis, tyrant of Syracuse. Cicero 
tolls how Damocles, having oxtollcid in the highest 
terms the grandeur and happiness of royalty, was 
reproved hy Dionysius in a singular manner.' The 
sycophant was seated at a table, richly spread and 


surrounded by all the fmiiiture of royalty, but in 
the midst of bis luxurious banquet,' on lookimr 
upwards, ho saw a keon-edgcil sword susiiemleli 
over bis head by a single linr.se-li,aii — a .sight that 
at once altered lii.s views of the felicity of kings. 

Diunodur, a river of Bengal, rises in the Cliutia 
Nagpur wateished, and after a&outli-e.asterly oouise 
of 350 miles, enters the Hoogly from the light. 
The valley of the Damodar abounds in coal and 
iron ; and some 40,000 tons of coal aie brouriit 
down yearly in native boats, stiengtbened to resist 
tlie stiaiii caused l>y freepient grounding on sand- 
banks. 

Damoll, a town of India, in the Jabalpur 
division of the Central I’rovinoes, 50 miles E. of 
Hi'igar, with 8005 inhaliitants, — The district of 
Damoll has an area of 2709 sq. in., and a poii 
(1881) of 31*2,957. 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phiii- 
tiiis), two noble Pythagoreans of iSyrnoiise, reiiieni- 
beroil ,as the niodek of faithful fiiemlship. Pythias 
liaving hoeii condemned to death by the elder 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, bogged to be 
allowed to go borne, for the pniqiose of arianging 
bis domestic .allair.s, Damon jdedging bis own life 
for the re.aiq)(>amnco of bis friend at the time 
ap))ointotl for bis doom. Dionysims conssnled, and 
Pythias rotiiiiiGd just in time to save Damon from 
d(>atb, iSti'uck by so noble an example of mutual 
afibetieii, tlio tyrant uaiilmuHl Pytliias, and desired 
to be admitted into tlieir sacied fellowsliip. 

Damper, a door or valve wliicli, by sliding, 
rising and falling, turning on a bingo, or other- 
wise, diininislics the apoitiuo of a chimney or air- 
line ; this luHsoiiH tlie quantity of aii’ that can 2 >aas 
through a fin'na{>o or other Jlio, and thus ‘damps’ 
oroliockh l.lio cembiiBtioii.— The clanqior of a piano- 
forte is that part of the mochaiiism which, after a 
koy is struck, and the linger is lifted up from the 
key, immediately chocks or stops the vibration of 
the string (sue I’rANO ). — Diuiqier is also the iianie 
given in Australia to a sinqile kind of luiloavened 
broad formed of whoat-ilour. It is miule while 
travelling in the bush, and baked among tlio ashes 
of a lire often kindled for the juiiqioso. 

Daiupier, the name of several places in Aus- 
tralasia : ( 1 ) Dampier iVreliipelago, a (duster of (dieut 
twuiity small rocky islands oil' the NW. coast of 
Australia, in 21“ Hi lat., ami 117“ E. long., divided 
by the Mormiiiil Htiait in two gioiqis; in the 
eastern is liosomary, the largest islaml. — (‘2) Dam- 
pier Island, oil' the 'NE. coast of New Cninea, with 
a volcano ahout 5250 feet high.— (3) Danqiier’s 
Land, a peninsula of Western Australia, fertile and 
well watered, lying between King iSoiind and the 
Iiidiaii Ocean. -h(4) Dampior Strait, buLw(!en Now 
Guinea and the areliiiiolago of Now Britain, foriii- 
ing, with Goschon Strait to the SE., the shorteat 
route from Eastern Australia to Cldna by some 300 
miles, — (.5) Dampior Strait, sejiarating the island of 
Wayglou from tlio NW. extremity of New' Giiiiie!'., 
the safest and easiest passage between the Indian 
and Pacific oooaiis. 

l>»mi>icr, M'^illiam, a celebrated English 
navigator and hydrogrnplior, was born near Yeovil 
in Boniei'sot.sbiro in 1(102, Ho went early to sea, 
saw mueli Imnl servieo, ami gained a great know- 
ledge of hydrography in voyages to Newfound- 
laud, Bantam, Jaimiida, and tlio Bay of Caninoacliy. 
After spending a few yunrs among the lawless log- 
wood-cutters on the coast of Yucatan, whore lione.st 
trade ivas iileasautly varied with private piracy, he 
joined in Ui79 a regular (larty of hnccanccis who 
crossed the Isthmus of Darien, sacked Santa, Marta, 
and I’avaged the coa.st as far south as the island of 
Juan Eoriiandoz. In 1083 be engaged in another 
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biiccanenrinjj expedition, in which lie coasted along 
the sliores of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, sailing 
thence across the PaciHc, and touching at the 
Pliilippine Islands, China, and New Holland. Put 
ashoic on Nicohar Islands, iMay 1C88, after a 
di.spute with his comrades, he made hi.s way hy 
sheer seamanship in a native canoe to Atelieen, and 
after two years’^ trading in tlie neiglihonring seas, 
made Ids way to England (1691), where he puh- 
lisheJ his vigorous and interesting Voyage round 
the World (1697). He was afterwards deputed hy 
gov'ernment to conduct a voyage of discovery to the 
youtli Sea,s, in which he explored the west and 
nortli-west coasts of Australia, also tlie coasts of 
New Guinea and New Britain, giving his name to 
the Dampier Archipelago and Strait. On the 
return voj^age Iris vessel was wrecked oil Ascension, 
and Danrprer -with Iris crew lived on trrrtlcs and 
goats orr that hslarrd for over two rrronths, urrtil 
relieved. The old huecaneer was more skilfirl as a 
pilot than successful as a commander, arrd IrN over- 
hearing cruelty to Iris lieutenant led to himself 
being court-nrartralled. Yet soon after he was 
again appointed to the comrirand of two ve-’sela in 
a privateering expedition to the South Seas. He was 
as unfortunate as before. According to an account 
published by Furrrinell, one of hia .sailora, Dampier 
U'as guilty not rrrerely of drunkenness and brutality, 
but even of cowardice, wliich at least is hard to 
believe of an old buccaneer. The master of one of 
his two vessels was that Alexander Selkirk who 
was marooned at Juan Fernandez, and was yet to 
he rirade immortal as Itohinson Crasoe. Dampier 
returned home at the close of 1707, poor and broken, 
nor did his angry Vindication re-esfcablis>li his 
reputation. Next year he sailed again to the 
Soiitlr Seas as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a pi-osneious 
voyage, Dampier died in London earlv in March 
1715. 

Daiiipiug off, in Horticulture, the death of 
plants froni exce.ss of moisture in the .soil and 
atmospheie. Young seedlings in stoves and hot- 
beds are particulaily liable to it. Although the 
cause is sufficiently obvious, prevention is not 
always easy ; not only because soirie plants are 
very .sensitive as to moisture, but also because the 
necessity of keeping sashes closed on account of 
teinperatnre often stands in the way of the ventila- 
tion which would otherwise be desirable, and it is 
W'heu a moist atiirospheie stagnates around them, 
and the temperature is not very low, that plants 
are iiia.st liahle to damp off. 

Damson, a rather small oval-fruited variety of 
the coniiiion plum, much e.steemed for pre.serving, 
and not wholly unlit for dessert. The tree grows 
to a considerable height, hut has a bushy, sloe-Hke 
appearance. It is extremely fruitful. There are 
many suh-varietiB.s, with fruit of different colours, 
dark" purple, hliiish, hlack, yellow, &c. Damsons 
are produced in great quantities in some parts of 
Eugland. Damson pies and damson cheese — ^made 
soraewliat in the manner of fig-cake — are well 
known. Tire name is a corruption of Daviascene, 
from Damascus. —The Mountain Damson or Bitter 
Damson of the West Indies is the Simaruha (q.v.). 

Dana, CH.tRLES Anderson, an American man 
of letters, was horn at Hin.sdale, Nerv Hampsliire, 
8th August 1819, spent two years at Harvard, 
and was a member of the Brook Farm (q.v.) com- 
munity. Fioni 1848 to 1862 lie was the managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, wdrioli he was 
largely in.sti umental in making the leading organ 
of the prarty opprosed to the extension of slavery to 
new territories ; and from 1S63 to the close of the 
war he was assistaut-secietary of war. In 1867 lie 
purchased the New York S 2 tn, and commenced the 


siiccesMul managemeiit of th,at jounial on demo 
ciatic line.s. He has published several tran^jlations 
and anthologies, collaborated in n Life of Grant 
(1S6S), and, along with George lUpiley, vho had 
been an as.sociate at Brook F.arm, planned and 
edited the N'ew American Cyclojucdta (1857-63), 
.and its revised edition, the Anici-ican Cydojnulia 
(1873-76), both in 16 vols. See ENCVClOI'.rDlA. 

Dana, J.s.mes Dwight, an American mineralo- 
gist and geologist, was horn at Utica, New York, 
12th February 1813. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1833, and was .sent out in 1838 as a scientific 
observer in the United States exploring expedition, 
under Wilkes, visiting tlie Ant.aictic and Pacific. 
During the course of this expedition Dana’s .sliip 
w.as wrecked, He was afterwaid.s associated with 
his father-in-law, the elder Sillinian, in the editor- 
.sliipr of the American Journed of Science. In 1846 
lie was elected professor of Natural History and 
Geology in Y.ale College. Among his works are a 
System of Mineralogy ( 1837), a Manual oj Minercd- 
oqy (1848), tuo treatises on Corals, a Te.d-booJ: of 
dcoloyg (1864), and many highly valued reports on 
geological, niiriei'alogical, and zoological subjects. 
His piinei])al text-book.s have been repeatedly en- 
larged and revised. Dr Dana’s labours nave gained 
him world-wide distinction, and he has been elected 
to mcmlreiship in most of tire prominent soientilic 
societies of Europe and America. 

Dana, Riuh-Ved Henry, an Ameiiean poet 
and prrose writer, was horn at Camliridge, Massa- 
chusetts, liith November 1787. He was educated 
at Harvard College, and was admitted to tire bar 
at Boston in 1811. In 1818 he becartte associate 
editor of the North American Beriew, to which he 
contrilmted largely. Some of his poems, such as 
The Dying Haven (1821 ), and The Buccaneer (1827), 
were warmly praised hy critic,s on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Artrerrcan public, however, received 
tlrerri coldly, partly hecau.so it was not at that 
time educated up to the standard of Dana's work, 
but cbiefly becnrr&e that work, witlr all its literary 
merits, such a.s learning, neatness of execution, and 
ptrecision in verb.al exprressiorr, lacked tire elements 
which trro.st appeal to tlia pojnrlar feelings. Dana’s 
best liter-ary work was done in the field of criticism. 
Hia abilities as a critic were very decided; and 
tliougli many of bis best efforts were not duly appre- 
ciated in bis day, they did iniicli to educate and ele- 
vate tire literai-y taste of New England. A collec- 
tion of Lis prose and verse appeai-ed in 1833. He 
was for a time in 1821-22 connected with The Idle 
Man, a iiieritorinns tlinirgh iU-sujrpoited literary 
treriodical. He died at Boston, 2d Febinary 1879. — 
His sou, Richard H. Dana, anthor and lawyer, 
was born 1st August 1815, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1837. During an interval in bis collegi- 
ate career, occasioned in part by a troriblesome 
affection of the eyes, he .shipped as a common 
sailor, and made a voyage to California and back. 
This voy.age lie described in Two Years before the 
Mast (1840), the best book of tire kind in the 
language ; in 1840 he sr-as admitted to the Ma&a.a- 
cliusetts bar. As a lawyer he attained great dis- 
tinction, especially in tire department of maritime 
law. Anion" his works are The Seamaiis Friend 
(1841) and To Cuba and Bach (1859). He also 
published an edition of AYheaton's International 
Law, and was prominent as a Free-soiler and Re- 
publican politician. In 1879 he was noiniiiated to 
the position of minister to England, but after a 
long conte.st the senate failed to confirm the 
appointment. He died in Rome, 7th January 1882. 

Daniie, the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
himself the great-grandson of Danaus. An oi-acle 
had announced that she would one day give birth 
to a son, who should kill his grandfather. Acrisius, 
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fur safety’s sake, shut her up in a ilungeon, where, 
nevertheless, she was visited by Zeus in a shower 
of sold, and so hecanie the motlier of Pei sens. 
Acnsius next put hotU the mother and ohild into a 
chest, and exposed them on the sea. The chest, 
liowever, drifted ashore on the island of Keriphos, 
and Danae and lier ohild wore saved. She remained 
in the island until Peraens (ij.v.) liad groivn np and 
become a heio famous for ins exploits; afterwards 
she accompanied him to Argos. On his arrival, 
Aciisins lied, hnt usas snh.soqnenUy .slain accident- 
ally by Persons at Larissa. 

Dniliikil (singular Danluli), the Arabic and 
now general name for the nuiueroua nomad and 
fisher tribes inhabiting the coast of_ north-east 
Africa, fium Massowah .south to Tajurrah Bay, 
and fiom there south-west to Shoa. They bolong 
to the Ethiopio Hamites, and aic well built and 
slcndor, with fcature.s indicating an intermixture 
of Arab blood. In a country of waterless plains, 
they are generally nomads, lii’ing pai tly by caravan 
traltie and the slar^e-fcrade, but mostly on the milk 
of their llookH. For the language, see Isoubcig’-s 
Vocahidaru (Lond. bSfO) ; sea also Soaraniucei and 
fjigliuli, Ntitkic xui D(inuc/iU£ (1884). 

DauaU.S, in (Irock Mythology, tlio son of Bchis 
and twin-brother of rKgyptns, originally ruler of 
Libya. Fearing his brother, he fled to Argo.s, with 
his fifty daughters, the Danaidcs, and lioio he was 
ehnsen'king, in phi,oo of tiehinor. Tho fifty .sons of 
Jigyiitua followed him, and under the pretence of 
frieiidsliip, sought the hand of his daughtcia in 
marriage. Eanans oonsented, hut on Ino lirhlal 
night lie gave his danghtei.s each a dagger, and 
urged them to murder their bridegrooms in revenge 
for tlio ti'oatinent ho had received from Afgyptvis. 
All did so, except one, Hypormuestra, who allowed 
her hnshand, Lynoous, to escape. The poets tell 
how in the under-woild the Daiuvides were ooni- 
polled, as a punlshiuout for their crimes, to pour 
water for over into a voasel full of holes. From 
Dauans, the Arglvos wore called Danal, 

Dailllliryt one of the cajiLlals of Fairfield 
eoutily, C’onnoctiout, (1(1 milee NNE. of New York; 
has a sewing-maoliiue factoiy, and over a dozen 
inanufaclurio.s of hats, ciujjloying a capital of 
151,500,0(10. Pop. (1880) about 8000 ; of tho town- 
-ship, 11,066. 

]killlll>y; Fu.VNOI.S, a. I t. a., landscajrc-paintei', 
was horn near Wexford, Ireland, IGth Novemhor 
IVOH. In 1812 ho began to exhibit in Dublin ; in 
181,3, with O'Connor and Uooi'go Petrie, nfter- 
wavils president of tlie Hilienilan Academy, ho 
started for London, but at Bristol the means of 
the party were e.vliau.sted, and Danhy resolved 
tn settle in that city, wliere ho resided till 1824. 
Ills ‘ Upas Tree,’ a large and impressive work, now 
in the Soutii Kensington Museum, was exhibited 
in the Bidii.sli fnstitutiou ( 1820 ) ; his ‘ niHa))poiuted 
Love,’ in tho Academy ( 1821 ), as also his ‘ Delivery 
of tho Israelitc.s out of Egypt’ ^1825), which 
gained him his election ns an associate. In 1828 
his ‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal ' won a prominui 
of £200 at the British In.stitution ; in the follow- 
ing year two other important snhjeets from the 
Apocalyj),so appeared in the Academy. At this 
time a disagreement arose between the artist and 
the Academy, which, along with otlier reasons, 
led^ to Ids leaving England. For eleven yearn lie 
resided on tho Continent, mainly in Switzerland, 
painting little, and aimisiug hiniself with boating. 
On his return to England, he took up his resi- 
deneo at Bxmouth, and contributed very regularly 
to the Academy till his death on 9th Fm-uary 
1861. His ‘ Fisherman’s House, Sunset’ (1846), is 
now in the National Gallery. His works, of which 
several have been engraved, are distingnislied by 


imagination and poetic feeling. His three sons 
John, Thomas, and Jnnies Francis, wore all land’ 
scape-painters. The last named was horn at 
Bristol in 1816, and died in London, 22d October 
1875. 

I>aiiby, Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

Usuice, Georoe (1700-68), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many otlier London 
Imildings.— His son, Geoikik DANCE, the younger 
(1741-1825), rebuilt Newgate (1770-83), and was 
one of the original Royal Academicians. 

Dance «f Death (Lat. Chorea Machabceonim, 
Fr. La Dunne Macabre], a name gi\-en to a certain 
class of allegorical repiesentations, illustrative of 
the univor.sal powei of death, and dating from the 
14th century. When tho introduction of Chiisti- 
nnity lirst hani-shed the ancient Germanic oonoeption 
of a future state, a now description of death-myth- 
ology aro.se, pnitly out of hihlical .sources, partly out 
of the popular character itself, wheiein the Last 
Enemy was represented under sinijde and majestic 
images, such as that of a hu.shandman watering 
the groniid with blood, ]doughiiig it with swouIb, 
.sowing it with corpses, rooting out wced.s, iiliiolang 
up llowem, or felling trees ; or of a monarcli as.seni- 
hting his nimics, making war, taking priaoneis, 
inviting Ills .siilijecLs to a fcstiv'al, or citing them 
to judgment. But with a gradual change in 
national mannerH came a change in the mode of 
treating tho subject, and it was assooialed with 
everyday images, sueh as tho ooiifossional, cliess- 
day’ing, and above till, with the adjiuiels of a 
estival — viz. music and dancing. This tendency 
to familial isc tlio theme increased during the enn- 
fnsion ami turmoil of the 1-ltli contnvy, wlien the 
national mind aHcriiairul hotwoen fits 'of devotion 
and license, nr hlendeil both elomaiits in satiio and 
linmonr. Such a mood as this naturally tiooupiod 
itself with pel sonifying Death, and ailopted by 
preferouPQ the most startling and grotosipio images 
It could lind— that of n iimsician playing to danoiiig- 
men, or a dancer lemliiig them on ; ami as tho dance 
and the drama were then iiitiinately oonnootod, 
and employed on religious occaHioiis, this pavtieular 
idea soon assuiiied a draiiiatie fonii. 

This ilraiiia was most simply eonstruoted , consist- 
ing of short dialogues hetweoii Death and four-aiid- 
tweiity or more followcis, and was undoulitodly 
enacted in or near churches by religious orders in 
Germany during l.lic Lltli cenlniry, and at a rather 
later period in Franco, It would appear that the 
.seven brothers, rvlnwe martyrdom in reuorded in the 
7th cdiaptor of the 2d Book of Maccahoes, either 
played an important part in the drama, or the first 
rm»ro.sonfcati(m, which took place at Paris in the 
Mimastory of the Iimocouts, foil rrpon their festival, 
and lienee the origin of the ancient iiaino, Chorea 
Machaiiasiruiii, nr Ln Danse Macnhre. As early as 
1400, the dramatic poem was imitated in Spain, 
and appears tlicro in seventy-nine strophes of eiglit 
linos each (Lft Dtiuru Gaicrid do los Muortos), hnt 
it did not spread ; while the French, having a lOve 
for pictorial reprosontatiou, very early nllixod an 
illustration to each sti'ojiho, and in 112.5 painted the 
whole series on tho churchyard wall of the Monas- 
tery of the Iimocouts, wliere the Dance of Death was 
luihitnally enacted. Wo (hul (lie .subject treated in 
painting, sculpture, and tapestry, in the churoliea 
of Anjou, Amiens, Angers, Rmien, to say nothing 
of tho numorou,s woodcuts and accompanying letter- 
]ii-o,sa which succcodod the invention of printing, 
From Paris, both poem and pioturcs were trans- 
planlod to London (14,30), Salishnry (about 14B0), 
Wol'tley Hall in Gloucostorshiro, Hexham, d’C. 

But nowhere was the subject ,so variously and 
Btrildngly treated as in Germany. A jiic.tirre m one 
of tho cliapoLs of tlie Marienkircho, at Liiheok, 
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still, in sjiite of leijeateil 2 -e-pain ting^, bearing the 
uiiiiiistakable impress of the llth century, exhibits 
the vei-y simplest form of the drama, and has 
some Lotv-Gerinan verses attached to it. Here 
■\ve see twentj'-four figures, partly clerical, partly 
lay, arranged in a descending scale, fronr the pope 
liiirrself down to a little child, and between each of 
them a darreing figure of Death, not in the fonir of 
a .skeleton, hrrt a shrivelled corpse, tire whole being 
linked iir one chain, and dancing to the music of 
another Death. Thi.s representation is alnro.st the 
same as a very ancieirt one at La Ghaise-Dieu, in 
Arivergne, and points to the identity of the original 
dramatic spectacle in both countiie.s. 

The celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister 
walls of the Klingenthal, a corrvent in Basel, though 
painted probably not later than 1312, exhibited a 
departure from the simplest fornr — the nrmrher of 
persons exceeding the original twerrty-foirr’, and the 
chain being broken up into .separate couples. Brrt 
Loth alike are only to he regarded as scenes fioirt a 
drama, aird cannot, therefore, he justly compared 
with a painting in the Pisan Carapo Santo, the 
‘Tiirtrrrplr of Death,’ asorihed to Andrea Orcagna. 
And the acted drama enduring till the 15th cen- 
tury, we find that rvhile there were varieties in the 
paintings, the poem, which wa.s the most important 
feature, reirrained alnrost rruohanged. 

About the middle of the loth century, however, 
the drairra being altogether laid aside, the pictures 
hecanre the main point of iirterest, the verses rrrerely 
&ith.sidiary. _ Accordingly, we find fr-ojtr this tinre 
the sairre pictures repeated in drlferent places, with 
different versos, or no verses at all, till at length 
both verrses and piotur-es entirely change their 
original character. The Dance of Death being 
transferred from the quiet convent walls itrto public 
places, gave a new impulse to popular art. Duke 
George of Saxony had, in 1534, tire front of his 
Dresden castle ornamented with a life-size bas-relief 
of the subject, and other representations are to be 
found at Strasburg and Benr. There was a Dance 
of Death painted round tire cloister of old St Paul’s 
in London, in the reign of Henry VI. ; and there 
is a sculptured one at Rouen, in the coirretery of 
St Maolou. But Holheiir has the credit of avail- 
ing himself most eifectively of the original design, 
arrd giving it a new and iirore artistic character. 
Departing fronr tire idea of a dance, he illustrated 
the subject by fifty-three disliirot sketches for 
engravings, wliiolr he called ‘Imagines Mortis.’ 
The originals of the.se are at St Peter.sbuig, and 
impressions of tliem liat'e been frequently repeated 
under different names. 

See Peignot’s Eecherckes siii' les Hanses des Marts 
(1820); Massman's Basder Todteiitanee (1847); and 
Douce’s Dance o/Z‘eat/r(1833). 

Daiicette, one of tire lines of partition in 
Heraldry, which ditt'ers from In- 
dented 'in the greater width and 
depth of the indentations. A fess 
dancettc has hut three inden- 
tations, as in the subjoined fig- 
ure. 

Dancing) a form of exercise 
or amusement in which one or 
nioi-e persons make a series of 
Fess Danoetie. more or less graceful raovenrenks 
with measured steps in accord 
with music. In its earliest fornrs among simple 
races it is mode of outward expression for 
strong emotions of joy and soitow, love and rage, 
and even for the most solemn and imjjassioned 
religious feelings ; in more civilised strata of human 
society it becomes a mere frivolous amusement with 
no high signification whatever. Dancing corre- 
sponds to a universal primitive instinct in man. 


It ii atiU jjractised bj’ the Soutii Sea Islanders, the 
forest Indian.? of Biazil, tlie Zulus, the negroes of 
Cential Africa, and the native Australians, exactly 
as it was in tlie earlier stages of e\ cry civilised 
modem race. Many of the rude courting dances 
of modern savages, like the native Anstiwlian 
curro-boree, are themselves lefinements of nioie 
ancient dances, in the survivals of which we can 
guess at their original grossnesa and oh.scenity. 
Ferocious war-d.aiices weie constantly practised 
by savage wanioi.s, as the Noith Ameiican Indian 
braves, who woikcd themselves up into frantic 
mechanical intoxication capable of cairying them 
irresistibly on to victory. The Zulu Var-dance 
is .still a noble exeicise for wairiois, lilce the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Spartan.s ; and the 
dancing and spinning dervishes in the East, wlio 
work themselves into spasms of physical excite- 
ment, are still highly esteemed for devontness and 
piety. Into savage dancing, moreover, the idea 
of magic always enters. Thus the Mandan Indians 
dance buiralo to bring game when siipplie-s of food 
are low, the rain-doetois of Central Africa dance 
mystic dances to hiing down lain, and the wives 
of Gold Coast negroes dance a hattle-danoo to 
give their absent Inishands courage in the battle. 
Everyw'liere in ancient religions is dancing one of 
the chief acts of worship. Beligious processions 
went with .song and dance to the Egyptian temples ; 
the Cretan chorus, moving in measured pace, sang 
lynms to the Gieek god, Apollo ; and one of the 
Muses (Torj)sicliore), themselves daugliteis of Zeus, 
was the especial pati oiiess of the ai t. The Phrygian 
Coiyhantes danced in honour of Khea to dnmi and 
cymbal ; at Rome, during tlie yearly festival of 
Mais, the Salian priests sang and danced, heating 
their shields ; among the ancient Jew.?, Miriam 
danced to a song of triumph — itself an act of 
w'orshin, and David danced in procession befoie 
the Ark of God. A suivival of leliAous dancing is 
still seen even within the pale ot Christendom, 
where during the Corpus Chnsti Octave a ballet is 
danced eveiy evening before the high altar of Seville 
Cathedral, by hoys Sum twelve to seventeen years 
of age, in pimrred hats and the dress of pages of 
Philip III, ’.s time. 

Dancing and imitative acting in the lower stages 
of civilisation are identical, and in tire sacred 
dances of ancient Greece we may trace the whole 
dramatic art of the ruodem world. Aristotle 
ranked dancing with poetry, and Pindar aprrlies the 
name of the dancer even to Apollo. The dancing- 
master in Le Bourqeois Gentilhomme asserts that 
the destirries of the nations depend on the science 
of dancing; and Lucian, in a well-known dialog-ue, 
proves that the art is superior to tragedy, and 
coeval ■with the world itself. Sir John Davies, in 
his long poem, the Orchestra, illustrates the origin 
and importance of dancing, tracing in it all the 
motions of nature : 

For "ivliat are brcatli, speech, echoes, music, >vindB, 

But dancings of the ayie in sundry kinds. 

Tlie Spartans practised dancing as a gymnastic 
exeicise, and made it compulsory upon aU children 
from the age of five. Cicero says, ‘No one dance.s 
sober unless Ire chances to he mad;’ and indeed 
sedate Homans in general considered it disgrace- 
ful for a free citizen to dance, except in connec- 
tion with religious ceremonies, hut willingly 
enough witnessed the performances of profes- 
sional dancers, like the Ahne of modem Egmrfc, 
and the Bayaderes or Nautch girls of India. The 
early Christians practised choral dances, which 
came into discredit with the love-feasts or Agapioi. 
St Augustine says, ‘it is better to dig than to 
dance,’ and many of the Fathers condemned the 
practice as vigorously as onr Puritan ancestor.?, who 
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saw deadly sin in ‘ proiuiscunus danciny;.’ St 
Clirysuatuu’i says danciuK came first from the devil, 
and Father Mariana tells ns the famons suruliaml 
worked more miscliief than the plaKiie. Tlio fuit- 
dancjowaa hotly condcninod hythe oleryyjhutAvlicn 
danced t)efore the Sacred College, who wished 
to see it before linally pi’ohihiting it, so chariiiod 
the grave judges tirnt they gave it their iirrani- 
irrous approval. Many of the nrodieval dances were 
solemrr and stately in character, like tiro ilunscs 
basscn, which were dtrrrccd to pbrilur-turros at the 
coirrt of Charles IN. of Frarroe ; while it was rrot 
utrcortnnoir to see the princes of the ehirreh them- 
selves treading a irrcastrre, aitd it is said the whole 
arrgrrst Cotrnoil of Tretrb diurcerl at a hall given 
hr 1562 to Iving Philip II. of Spain. The more 
lively c/alliunlc arrd mlta w'ere iirtrodrrecd into 
France fronr Italy by Catharine de’ Medici, hrit it 
w'a.s not till the reign of Lours XIV., himself an 
entlrnsiastic dancer and perfortrrer in the cottrO 
ballets rrrrtrl errred hy some r'erses ahoirt Noro itr 
Ihicino’s liritaiiiiiciis, that dancing reached its 
height iir Frturce. A Koyal Aoiideniy of Dairciirg 
was fonnded in 1CG2, at the head of w'hicli rvas the 
fairrotr.s Beaucluimp.s, trorrr wirortr the king tonic a 
daircing le.sHoii every day for twenty j'caf.M. Later 
great daircirrg-jrrusters irt France were Pccoirr, 
Marcel, and Noverru. Anroiig dances that srtcces- 
sively were paraurouut iir society itr Friwrce were 
the gracefirl miHiiet, the favourite for a ccirtury ; 
the qiutilril/c, or coiiira-diMnc, often conrreeted 
Gironeoirsly with the English country-dairce ; the 
£cutiS(ciii(i, Ju'st irrtrodiicerl iir 1760; tire (jalop, a 
deiith-hlow to tiro ‘pnotry of irrotron,’ ijrtrodrrcod 
from Gorrrrany ; the iiotilloii, fashioirahle rttrdor 
CliarloH X. ; the ]iolhi, first daiteod at tire Odiion 
hr IS‘10 hy a dancing-niastor frottr Prague ; tho poUca 
triiiitblante, or schutli.scA, also of liohoiniau oilgiit, 
first brought out in Paris in 1814 ; tiro laticers, itrlro- 
duoed hy Laborde itr 1830 ; and tho tuallz, origittally 
Bavarian, and which, trow coir.sidorahly ttiodilied 
front its origiiral form, proirri.sos to inaiirtaiu its 
.snpreiriacy. Tiro Freiroh provide tiro world with 
fashions, and society ovorywhoro itr Europe has 
followed their load. I'lio people, howovei-, Itnvo 
[irosorvod tlreir irwrr old natronal dturccs, anil 
those are still datreed fir every corner of Eitrope, 
staiirped every where with as drstiiret art imprc.s3 of 
natiorrality as tho grave Basguo mutchihi, or the 
vachiiuha, the fandango and bolero of Houthorir 
Bpaiu. Oliaraoteristio again of particular races or 
tuorely of ohisses of people are such forms of the 
datroo as the Scotclr red, llighland-jling aitd slralh- 
spey, tiro Irish jig, trigger Inralc-ddirns, sailors’ 
twrnpipes, stcp-danccs, the can-can, morris-danccs, 
and the like. 

Sec the artides on tiro B,u,liE'i' arrd on tiro aoveral 
danccB ; the cxcollerit hooUe by CzerwirrsUt, (rcuchiclUc 
der Taiiz-kunst (Lotp. 1862), Die 2’imze dcs 10 Jahrh, 
(Datrzig, 1873), and Bretier der Tanz-lmiist (Lrii). 1879) ; 
also Vuas, Ocr Tmiz inul seine Oeschichle (Berlin, 1808). 

UaiLCill^ Mania, a form ol opicicitric disortlof 
allied to _Hy.steria (q.v. ), arrd eviderrtly the result 
of imitative eurotions acting uport buscoptiHo suh- 
jeets, under tire infiuenoo of a oraviitg for sympathy 
or rrotoriety. There is little doubt tliat irrriiostnre 
ertterod to a ooiraidorablo oxtcirt irrto all tire opiilctitio 
fornts of the darreiirg mania, which ittdeetl went 
rr.Hually atterulod and follow'cd hy consequences that 
sirovyed Imt too clearly the presence of inipuie 
motives ; hut there is also evideirco that iir marry 
case.s the convulsive inoventottLs were really beyond 
the control of the will, whatever may have been tho 
original character of the inotivea that prompted 
them. Epidemics of this sort wore common in 
Gerniatry during the middle Ufjcs, and are formally 
described as early as the Wtir century; in Italy, 
tarantisin, a somowliat similar disease, was ascribed 


to the bite of a spider called tire Tarantula (q.v.); 
and similar convulsive alleotiona have been wit- 
neissed in Abyssinia and India, and even in com- 
paratively niodern times and in tire most civilised 
countries in Europe, under lire mlluence of stronn- 
popular excitement, c.spccially conrreeled witir 
religions demuirstratioiis. But the true dancing 
mania of the middle ages had its theatre ebielly 
in the crowded cities of Germany. 

In July 1374 there appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle 
aaseirrhlies of men and rvomcii, who, excited hy the 
wihl and fi'antie, pni Lly lioathuirish, celebration of 
the festival of St John, began to dance on the 
streets, .screaming and foaming like persons pos- 
sessed. Tire attacks of this mania were various in 
form, aeeording to mental, local, or religious con- 
ditions. The daiicerH, losing all control over tlreir 
movements, continrred dancing in wild deliriutn, till 
they fell in uxtreiire cxlnutsUon, and groaned as in 
the agonies of dcatlr ; some dashed out tlicir brains 
against the walls around. When d.'urcing Urey 
wore iiiacirsihle to external impressions, but Iraunted 
by visions, such as of Ireiiig immer.scd in a .sea of 
blood, which obliged tliem to leap so liigli, or of 
seeing the lieaven.s open, ami the yaviorir cirthroiierl 
with the Virgin Mary. Tire frenzy sprorul over 
many of the towns of the Low Countries. Troops 
of dancers, inllamod hy intoxicating music, and 
followed hy ci'owds, who oariglit the mental 
iiifeetiou, went from place to place, taking posses- 
sion of tlio religious houses, and pouring forth 
imprecatiortH against Lire priests. The mania spread 
to Cologne, Metz, and Strasburg, giving rise to 
grav'o disordoi.s, impostnrcH, and prolllgaey. These 
countries were generally in a miHeralilo condition ; 
and arbitrary rule, corruplinu of morals, supersti- 
tion, ami inKocurity of property, had aheady pre- 
pared the wretched people, debilitated hy disease 
and had food, lo seek relief in the intoxication of 
an arlilieial dolrrium. E.xcireisni had lieen foniid an 
ellieaciouh remedy at the coinmeneeimmt of tho ont- 
hreak ; and in tlie lieginning of the 16th century, 
FaracuIsuH, that great ruformerof medicriio, iijiplied 
immorsion in cold water rrith great suecess. At tho 
hogimriirg of tlio 17th century it was ah’eady on 
the dcchuo ; ami we now hear of it only in single 
ciLMCN as a sort of nervous allbotion, Soo Ciioiiii-v, 
GONVULRIONAIUKS, VlTu.s (St), and Ifockor’s Spi- 
dcniks of the Middle Ages (Eng. traii.s. 3d. cd. 
1359). 

Unil<‘01U’t, Ft.oKUNT C.4IIT0N, a li’l'tmnli dmiria- 
tist, horn in 1001. j\t one time air actor and a 
lavourilo of Louis XIV., lio hecarne devout in Ids 
obi ago, which ho spent in retiremeuL in lire country. 
Tie died iir 1725. IIo was a prolific author, and 
excelled in depicting the stu])idity of the iieasaiitry 
and tire follio.s of tiro bourgeoisie. Of Iris jibiys tiro 
Irest are Las Bourgeoisies do QiialiU, Le, Ohcmltor 
a, la Mode, Lo Qakmi Jurdinier, and Lcs Truis 
CoH.sincs. 

]>a)l<lcliOU {Taraxacum ojficinale, foriiieihy 
Lcontmhm Taruxuiuiin) is a Irgulilloral composite, 
contnton in sovoral variotios or suli-speoios through- 
out Brilaiu and the wlrcilo of Europe, in pastures 
and by way.sidea, and now also ho perfectly iiatii- 
valmed in many parts of North America as to lie 
tliore one of tire most familiar spriiig-lloworH. T'lio 
names Dandelion and Leontodon (Fr. .and Gr., 
‘lion’s tontii’) hotli Jiavo reforenee lo tho foriii of 
the leaves. Tho rvlrolo plant abounds in a milky 
juioc, containing a peculiar orystalliiio prineiple 
called Taraxaein ; has a hitter taste, and valuable 
medicinal properties. Konsted and ground, diuide- 
lion-root is sometimes used as a substitute for coffee. 
Bandolion VoJJ'ac, however, is usually a rriixture of 
ordinary colfee and the powder or e.'ctract of dande- 
lion-root ; and JDandelion Chocolaia is composed of 
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one part of common chocolate and four parts of the 
powiier of dandelion-root. The young leaves, when 
blanched, are a good salad, resembling lettuce or 
endive. 

Dail'dolo, a fainoiis Venetian family, which 
gave four doges to the republic. The most illus- 
trious of its members wa.s Enrico, born about 1110 
or Ills A.D. Eminent in learning, elotpience, and 
knowledge of alt'airs, he ascended from one step to 
another, until, in 1173, he was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and in 1192 -was elected doge. 
In this latter capacity lie extended the bounds of 
the republic in Istria and Dalmatia, defeated the 
Pisans, and, in 1201, marched at the head of the 
crn.saders. He subdued Trieste and Zara, the 
coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands, and Con- 
stantinople, 17th July 1203. When the Emperor 
Alexius was murdered by his own .subjects, Dan- 
dolo laid .siege to Cnnstaiiliiiople, and took it by 
storm, l.Sth April 1204. He established there the 
empire of the Latins, and ean.sed Count Baldwin of 
Flanders to he chosen emperor. By his e.vertions 
Venice obtained possession of .several Gi'eek islands 
and large territories in Greece. Dandolo died at 
Constantinople, lat June 1205. See CRns.\.DC.s, 
Venice, — C iovaimi Dandolo was doge, 1280-SU; 
Francesco, 1328-39 ; Andrea, 1342-54, 

Dandy Dinmont. See Teepjeh. 

Dandy Fever. See Dengue. 

Dan'ebrog ( ‘ the Danish haiiucr ’ ) is the name 
of the second in dignity of the Danish orders 
instituted by King Walderaar in 1219. 

Dancgcld, a tax levied on land, originally to 
buy oU’ the Danes. It was lirst raised by Ethelred 
II., was abolished by Edward the Confessor, 
reimposed at a liiglier rate by the Gonepteror, and 
finally abolished under Henry II. 

Danc-lasli (Dandaw or Dcnalagii), the name 
applied to that part of England in which Danish 
influence was at one time paramount, and which 
still shows in the blood of the natives and in 
popular place-names a distinct Danish impression. 
At various times it ranged along the coast counties 
from Yorkshire to Essex. The southern part of the 
old province of Deira was the nio.st thoroughly 
Danish part of the whole district, and here the 
typical Danish endings for place-names, thorpe, 
caster, and hy, are still the nio.st common. Next to 
Yorkshire came Lincoln, with Lindsey for its 
centre. The least Danish part of the Ilane-lagh 
was East Anglia and Essex. Deira and Limisey 
were divided into ridings or trithings, and these 
again into loapentakes, like the hundreds of southern 
counties. 

Danes’ Dyke. See Flai^ibokough Head. 

Daiigcrlielil, Thoievs (1650-85), an accom- 
plice of Titus Oates (cpv.). 

Diings, The, a hilly tract within the limits of the 
presidency of Bombay, in 20° 22'— 21° 5' N. lat., and 
7.3° 28' — 73° 52' E. long., with an area of about 1000 
8^. 111 ., and a pop. (1881 ) of 45,485, belonging almost 
entirely to the wild forest tribes. Densely wooded, 
and shut in hy steep hills, with a heavy rainfall 
and a close atmosphere, the country is singularly 
unhealthy. It Is ruled by fifteen petty chiefs, n ith 
from 134 to 14,205 subjects respectively. The 
Bhils ((j^.v.) are the most important tribe; they 
have charge of the police and of the district trea- 
suries. The only important products are the teak 
and other timber-trees. 

Daniel (Heb., ‘God is judge’) is mentioned 
hy Ezekiel (Gth century b. G.), along with Noah 
and Job, as a great example of righteousness 
and wisdom (Ez^. xiv, 14. 20, and xxviii. 3). 
According to the hook whieli hears his name, he 
was one of the Jews carried away to Babylon in 


the leigii of Jehoialcim, king of Judah, and gained 
a high porition at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which he maintained abo under Darius and C'yin.s, 
notwithstanding all the intrigues of hostile 
courtiers. 'Ihe hook stands in our Bible, .as well 
as in the LXX. and Yulgate, immediately after 
Ezekiel, while in the Hebrew canon it is not 
included in the collection of the I’rophets, hut 
appears among the miscellaneous ‘ Viiting.? ’ (.see 
Bible). Delitzsch points out tliat the hook no- 
where claims to he written liy Daniel, and that its 
position in the canon shows that it is not projieily 
a piophetic book, hut an apocalypse. It is written 
partly in Hebrew', paitly m Arain.aio, hut forms a 
coherent whole, which Is now divided Into twelve 
chapteis, the fiiathalf consisting of iiairntive, the 
second half of iiiedictioiis. These predictions are 
not prophetic speeches like those of the other pro- 
phetic scriptures, relinking the sins of contempo- 
laries, foietolling judgment on the impenitent, and 
roniising jMessianic salvation to the lepentant and 
elieviiig; they aie niiimtely detailed apocalyptic 
visions embracing the history of four feiiccessive 
■world-empires — the Chaldean, the Median, the 
Persian, and the Greco-M.acedonian — culuiinaling 
in the estahli.shment of the eternal kingdom of 
the .saints of the lMo.st High. Objoetions to the 
Dauielic authorshiii of the hook were made hy the 
Neoplatonist Porphyry as early as the 3d century' 
.\.D., hut first found suyiport in the critical investi- 
gations of Bertholdt (180G-8), follow'ed hy those of 
Bleek, De Wette, Langerke, Ewald, Liicke, and 
otheis. These investigations have led to the view' 
that the hook was not written till the time of 
the religions persecution of Antiochiis Epiplianes, 
about 168-165 n.c. But the hook is ceitainly 
of great impovtance, and ‘has exercised,’ says 
Sehiu-er, ‘a piofonnd influence upon the form 
of the Messianic idea. ... In this hook (xii. 2) 
the hope in a resurrection of the body is for the 
first time plainly and decidedly expressed. The 
Messianic nope is here the hope of a glorious 
future for the nation, hut with the double niodi- 
licatiou that the future kingdom of Israel is con- 
ceived of as a universal kingdom, and that all 
the saints w'lio have died will snare in it.’ Accoid- 
ing to Delitzsch, our Lord’s testimony in Matt, 
xxiv'. 15 proves ‘that Dan. ix. 26, et seq., is a 
pi'ophecy of the desecration of the temple in the 
Roman ■war, not that it i.s a iirophecy then fiillilled 
for the first time.’ See Hilgenfeld; Die Jiklischa 
Apokabjptik (1857), and the special commentaries 
hy Hitzig (18-50), Auherlen (3d ed. 1874), Hilgen- 
feld (1863), Caspar! (1869), Pusey (1864), Desprez 
(1879), and Robinson (1882). 

Daniel, Samuel, poet, was the son of a 
musie-master, and was horn in 1562 near 
Taunton, Somersetsliu'e. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1579, hut ‘ his glory being more 
prone to easier and smoother studies than in peck- 
ing and hewing at logic,’ quitted the university 
witlioht taldng a degi'ce. He was some time tutor 
at Wilton to William Herbert, son of the Earl of 
Pembroke and Sir PMlip Sidney’s sister ; after- 
warda at Skipton to Anne Cliftord, daughter of 
the Earl of Ciimherland. In 1603 he was appointed 
to read new plays, and twelve years later lie had 
for some time charge of a company of young 
playei-s at Bristol, In 1607 he became one of the 
queen’s grooms of the privy chaiuher. Towards 
tlie close of his life he retired to a faim which he 
possessed at Beckington, in his nativ'e county, 
where he died in October 1619. Daniel was highly 
pi'aised hy his contemporaries, as Lodge, Carewq 
Drummond of Hawthornden, although Ben Jonson 
described him as ‘ a good hone,st man . . . hut no 
poet,’ and Drayton quotes the opinion of some wise 
men that he was ‘too much historian in verse,’ 
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"besides saying for liiiiisclf that ‘ liis manner better 
litte<l prose.’ Of modern critic.s, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt unite in praising him. As a sonneteer 
Daniel is altogether admirable. Some of the 
‘Delia’ series rank near tlie be.st e-xamples of this 
form in EnglLsli. IJaniel is iudeetl an elegant if 
not a great poet. Ills wi'itings are porvaded by a 
moral thoughtfulness and purity of taste i-emark- 
ahle indeed, hut lacking that vital energy of move- 
ment and niemoral)lBiie.s,s of o.rpre.s.sion rvhicli 
spring from genuine inspiration. The ‘ well- 
laiignaged Darnel ’ is therefore not the most in- 
teresting of the Elizabethans, although his style 
is quite nioilei'ii. liis rvorks include sonnets, 
epistles, masks, and dramas ; hut his chief pro- 
duetion is a poem ill eight hooks, entitled a History 
of the Ciuil IVars bdibcai York and Lancaster. 
Ills Defence of Byrne (1G02) is rvritten in admirable 
pro.se. Dr (jlroasirt reprinted Daniel’s works in the 
liuth Library ( 3 vols. 1885-87 ). 

Dillllcll, John l<’nEDi5iirc, seicutist, was born in 
Loiuloii, March 12, 1790. Ho wa.s for a time engaged 
in a sugar-ruliniiig work, but was elected a. Fellow of 
tire Itoyal Moeiety in 1814, and devoted himself to 
chemistry and metonrology. In 1823 lie puhltshed 
his Mctcoroluffical and in 1824 the Horti- 

cultural Soeiiity awarded him their .silver modal 
for an essay on artilicial climate. In 1831 he 
was appointed profes.sor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London ; and in 1839 puldislied his In- 
truductioH to Chemical Bhilosopliy. In 1843 ho 
received the degree of D.C’.L. from the university 
of Oxford, and obtained all the three medals in 
the gift of the Koyal Society, lie invented a 
liygrometor (1820), and a now jiyroinetor (1830), as 
well as the eleotrio battory known by his name; 
and he wrote many valuahio pa^)er.s on chemistry, 
espeoially on voltaic comldnatunis and electro- 
lysis. Ho died suddenly, March 13, 1845. 

Danish liitcraturc. See Dunmaiik. 

Daiiilc.S, or Destuoyinu ANciisns, a secret 
Rooiety louiuled by Josoiili Smith in 1838, pwo- 
fe.saod'iy merely for the deienoe (jf the Mormon sect 
against the mob. The members, originally some 
300 in number, were hound by an oath, under 
penalty of death, to sustain the ‘ilrat presidency’ 
and one another in all things, whether right or 
wrong. They rvero divided into companies of iifties 
and tens, with suitable officers, and a general over 
the whole; speeial ‘dcstructiim companies ’ wore 
appointed foi’ the purpose of burning and de-stroy- 
hig, at first by way of reprisal ; but aftcrwarcls 
assassinations, to fulfil prophecies of Smith’s, wore 
laid to their cliarge. llcinombranoe of the society’s 
operations was revived by the trial, conviction, and 
execution of Bishop John D. Lee, in 1877, for the 
massacre of a train of 140 non-Moriuon emigrants 
at Mountain Meadow, near Utah, twenty yeara 
before. 

Daillicckci', JoiI.iNN IIiilNKICilI VON, a Ger- 
man soulpLov, was born at Waldenbucli, in the dis- 
trict of Stuttgart, 10th Ocloher 1758. His parents 
were in the Immhlest circumstances ; hut tlirough 
the favour of the Duke of VViirtomberg, he I’cceived 
a good education at the military academy at 
Ludwigsburg. l-li,s artistic talents were rapidly 
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his death, 8tli December 1841. Danneclrer was un- 
doubtedly one of the best of modern sculptors. His 
forte lay in expressing individual eharacteristies 
in which respect he has not been surpassed. Thus 
gives a great value to his busts of distinguished 
persons, such as Schiller, Lavater, and Gluck 
His iJerceptions of the Ijcautiful and the delicate 
especially in the female forju, afe also considered 
by his countrymen to be more exquisite and true 
than tho.se of Cnnova himself. Hts earlier works 
are chiedy pagan in their subjects, while his later 
ones are Christian, and are pervaded by a i>ensive 
idealism. To the former belong ‘Bapplm,’ ‘Love,’ 
‘Psyche,’ and ‘Ariadne on the Pantlier,’ 181G (at 
Frankfort), regarded as his masterpiece ; to the 
latter, ‘Christ,' ‘ John the Baptist,’ and ‘ Faith.’ 

DuiinCTirkC (‘Danes work’), the rampart 
built by the Danes in 808 acros.s Ble.swick, just 
north of the Eider, for defence against the 
Germans. It was from 26 to 35 feet high, and 
was the scene of fighting in 1849, after which its 
fortifications were destroyed. 

Daiitc Alighieri (also written ALDicniEM, 
Alaciheui, and otherwise), ‘that siiigular splen- 
dour of the Italian race, ’ as Boccaccio, his first bio- 
grapher, calls him, was lioni in May 1265, the exact 
day being unknown. Tluj house in which he was 
horn is .still .shown in the Piazza di San Martino at 
Florence, lli.s father was a lawyor, his motlier, 
•who was his father’s second wife, was named Bella, 
but her .suraaim) is not know;;. The future poet 
was baptised with the Christian unino of Durante, 
afterwards contracted into Dante, in the beautiful 
Vtaptistevy of Eloreuco, towards whioli in his later 
years the tonderest thoughts of the hopeless exile 
turned (see Inf. xix. 17 ; Ihtr. xxv. 1-12 ). The fancy 
of the old hidgraphors loved to dwell on the appro- 
priateness <>f belli names, ‘ the much-enduring,’ 
and ‘ the giver.’ As witli many other great men, a 
hah) of logond siuromids the circumstances of liis 
birth ami early years. But the curtain is first lifted 
on his actual histoi'y, ami that by himself, in hi.s 
Vita Nitoou, the New (i.o. probably Early) Life, 
when ho relates how ho first sot eyes on ‘ the glorious 
Indy of Ills heart, Boatrico,’ ho being then about 
iiiiio yeai's of ago, and sho a fow months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statement nlono, we owe 
tiro gononilly aocopted fact that she was the 
daugiitev of ]'’o1bo Portinari, for DnuLo liim.self 
never gives the slightest clue ns to hor family name. 
Owing to his rijticcncc on this point, coniljined with 
the oxtraordinary and, to modern notions, almost 
unintolligihlo amount of ideal i.sjrtiou in Dante’.s 
language about hor, somo critic, s have (as might he 
expected) denied that sho was a real person at all. 
That chauCB meeting in May 1274 determined the 
whole future course of tlio poet’s life. Tlie story of 
his boyish but unqucuchanlo passion is told with 
oxmusito iiathos in the Vila N nova. There is no 
evidence that any similar feeling was aroused in the 
heart of Beatrice Portinari. SSlie was married at e-n 
early ago to one Shuono do’ Bardi, hut neither this 
nor the poet's own sulisequent mai'riago interfered 
with hi,s pure ami I’latonie devotion to her. This 
bocanio oven intensified after hor death, which took 
place on Juno 9, 1290, when sho was in hor 24th 
vonr Shui-I.lv aftai' this Dante mavried Goniiua 
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In 1289 Dante took part in the battle of Cam- 
paklino, in wliieli tlie P'Iorentine& anil their Guelphic 
allies defeated the Ghihelline league of Arezzo. 
The Hight and death of Buonconte, 'who fought 
oil the opposite side, is the .subject of one of the 
most splendid episodes in the Divbm C’ummctlia 
{ Pimj. Y . ), Later in the .same year he was present 
at the capitulation of Caprona, as he himself tells 
U.S in Inf. .'txi. 94. 'VYith these e.xperiencea his 
military life seems to have closed. Soon after, we 
find him beginning to take part in politics, and 
according to the custom of the tinie.s, he first be- 
came registered in one of the city guilds— viz. that 
of the Apothecaries, he being then thirty yeans of 
age. It is interesting to note that he' i's there 
entered as ‘ Dante d’AJdighieri, poefn.' It should, 
perhaps, have been mentioned that we know little 
of his early education, except that he Is .said to 
have studied at the then celebrated univer.sity of 
Bologna, and that he was certainly for .some time 
a pupil of Briinetto Latiiii, of whom he .speaks with 
the utmost veneration and affection, though a.steni 
sense of justice compels him to place him in Hell 
(Inf. XV.). At the outset of his public life his 
synipatliies ivere with the Guelph party, to which 
he would naturally have keen attached by family 
ties both through his father and his wife. After 
filling minor puhlio offices, and iiossihly going on 
some embassies abroad (tliough, douhtless, not all 
of tho.se wliioli later writers in their admiration have 
attributed to him) in the ever-niemorable year 1300, 
the JIIC230 canum'iLO of his own life, when he was 
thirty-live years old, the heginning of a new cen- 
tury, tlio year of the fust Jubilee at Rome, the 
assumed year of the great poetic vision of the Coni- 
incdia, he attained to the dignity of one of the six 
priore of Florence. That sing'nlar office, lasting 
for only two months, seems (as Mr Lowell suggests) 
to have been invented by the Florentines ‘ appar- 
ently to secure at least six constitutional chances 
of revolution in the year.’ It should be explained 
that this was a very critical and stormy period at 
Florence. Not only was the eternal feud of Guelph 
and Ghihelline in full force, but a new excuse for 
party hatred bad been found in the distinction of 
Black and White Gnelphs, the latter being the 
more moderate party, who tended to verge towards 
the Ghihellines, and under certain circumstances to 
make common cause with them. Bo far as Dante 
could he called ‘a party man ’ at all (see Fur. vi. 
100-3; xvii. 68-09), it was towards tliis section 
that his synipathie.s tended. His office as prior 
lasted from June 13 to August 15 in the year 1300. 
He distingui.slied his brief tenure of office by pro- 
euiing the banishment of the heads and leaders of 
the rival factions by which Florence was tora asun- 
der, He carried out this process with characteristic 
sternness and hnpartiality on Guelph and Ghibel- 
linc. White and Black alike, unmoved by any con- 
siderations of relation.sbip, friendsliip, or political 
svmpatliy. Shortly afterwards the leaders of the 
\Vjjites were permitted somehow to return. The 
partiality tlius shown was a prominent feature in 
the accusation against Dante ; hut he had a com- 
plete answer in tlie fact that he was no longer in 
office at tlie time that it ocenn-ed. 

In the following year, 1301, and probably in the 
autumn, in alarm at the threatened interference of 
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complete, their opponents were .dain or bani.sbed, 
and their houses .sacked. Boon after, in Jamitiry 
1302, tlie sentence of banislinient went foitli against 
Dante and others, nuniinaliy on the charge, an 
utterly baseless one, of banitteria, or malversation 
in the office of prior in 1300. This was followed by 
a yet severer sentence on March 10, condemning 
them to he burned alive if ever caught, which was 
repeated again on September 2, 1311, and yet once 
more on Nnvemlier 6, 1315. M'e need nut attenijit 
here to follow the waudeiiiig.^ of his e.xile of twenty 
yeans. He made at first one or two liopeless 
attempts to retuni, but abandoned tlieni, partly in 
disappointment at their failure, partly in disgust at 
the Kind of associates with which such proceedings 
linked him (see Fur. xvii. 61-69). 

His principal halting-pdaees seem to have been — 
first Verona, under tlie protection of one of tlie 
Della Scala family, described by liiin as ‘gran 
Loiiibaido ’ with mucli eulogy in Far, xvii. 71- 
Tlien in .succession lie .sojourned in Tii.scaiiv (u itli 
Count Balvatico), iii the Lunigiaiin (with kloruello 
Jilalasjiiiia), near Urbino (with Ugucciono della 
Faggitiola), and then at Verona again. During 
this period be is said to have vi.sited Paris ; hut 
though there seems little doubt that he was 
actually theie at some time of his life, yet some 
of his biographers connect this visit with the period 
of his early education. Among these is vSerravalle, 
who wrote, it should he noted, as late as 1417, and 
who is also the sole authority for Dante’s alleged 
visit to England and Oxford, Those who, like 
Boccaccio, take him to Fiance during his exile, 
8njipo.se him to have been recalled to Italy 
ami politics by the election of Henry of Luxem- 
burg as emperor, and liis visit to Italv, where 
no emperor had set foot for more than fifty 
years (see Purff. vi. 105, &c.). The exile’s Imjies 
were now roused to tlie highest pitch, and he 
addressed an epistle to Henry, couched in language 
borrowed largely from Scripture, which to our earn 
sounds extravagant. His luipe.s were once nioie 
and finally cnislied by Hemy’.s unexpected death 
on August 24, 1313, after winch Dante took refuge 
in Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, where for the 
most part he remained, under the piutection of 
Guido Novello da Polenta, until his death. 'Phis 
took place on September 14, 1321. The precise 
cause of it is unknown. He was no doubt utterly 
broken in spirit and in health. He had been 
employed by his patron in an emhassy to Venice, 
which proved unsucoes.sfiil, and lie died very soon 
afterwards, as some biogiajihei'S say, fioiii grief 
and annoyance at his failure at Venice, and as 
others, with more jirohahility, assert, from the 
effects of a lever, aggi-avated if not originally 
caused by the unhealthy marshes whicli he had 
travereed on his return to Ravenna by land, the 
Venetians having harshly refused to allow him to 
make the journey by sea. 

He was buried rvith much pomp by liis friend 
Guido at Ravenna, and there he still lies. At 
some unknown period, by unknown ]iand.s, and 
from a motive still unexplained, his body was re- 
moved from the sarcojihagiis in which it lay, and 
was walled up in the neighbouring chiiroh of St 
Francis, in a rough box, inscribed Dantis Ossik 
There it was discovered by pure accident on May 
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aiitlientio record of his features. Boceaccio also, 
writing not very many years after his death, ha.s 
lJrc.serv"ed uuiiieroiis personal details, .such us that 
he was of moderate .sf.ature, Htoo[)ing when he 
walked, slow and dig'iiilied both in gait iiud speech, 
reserved and taeitui'u iu Inihit, hut, when he S]}oke, 
keen, .sarca-stic, and often contemptuous. That 
he was devoted to music und pamting appears 
from iminy ini-ssfiges iu his n’Orka, as well as from 
current tradition. 

The date.s and swiiicuee of Ilia variou.s works arc 
a matter of conjoctuie, and are atill very muchplib- 
pnted. Doulitleas the \'Ha Nuoca is the earliest. 
l!y far the most celebrated is tlie Divtmi Coiniiiccliu, 
the pre-eiiiineiit gieatiiess of wliicli lias tciiiled to 
eclipse liis oilier writings, which do not generally 
loceive tlie abtoiithm they de.servc. Iu this poem 
he pni'poaes, and assuredly fiillils his piirpo.SLS ‘to 
,say of IJeatrieo that ndiicli never yet was .said of 
any woman ’( cud of Ih'fo N'liomt]. In tliis vision 
of Hell, Ihivgatory, anil Heaven, we have, iia it 
were, an eiieyeloiieilio view of tlio higlie.st culture 
ami Iciiowledge of the age on pliilosopliy, history, 
classical Uturatiiru, pliysiual scioiiee, moi'al.s, the- 
ology. All tills, moreover, is e.vprebsed in tlie 
suhliiiiesl and most oxquisito poetry, and with 
eoii.summato power and beauty of language. 'I’ho 
iJiuina Umimindiu, indeed, may ho said to have 
made the Italian language, wliieli was lieforc so 
rude and uuforoiud that JJauLe himself hesitated 
to employ it ou such a theme, and is said to have 
eoiiimeiioed liLs poem in Latin. No work probably 
in the world, o.veojit tlie llildo, has given ri.se to so 
large a literature. To say iiolliing of nearly si.v 
hundred MSS, in which it was copied liefore ijriiit- 
iiig liooame ooinmon, there have lioeii piihfisliod 
about tliroe hundred odilioiisi it lias boen_ no 
less tliaii a huiulred times translated into various 
European laiiguages ) and of eommoiitaries, intro- 
duetioii.s, essays, and monographs tlicre is no end. 
About Jifty years after Dante'.s deatli, a pnhlie 
leeturesliip on tlie Dioim Cununodia was e.stah- 
lished at EJoronee, to which Hoccaccio was lirat 
appuiiited. 

Tlie next most important work ( and one throwing 
much light oil tlie Cuiiuncdia) is tlie fragmoiit called 
the VmwUo, or Banquet. It takes the form of a com- 
iiieiitary on some ntuxuii!, or short poems, of tho 
author, of wliieh there are only three, tiiough the 
work, if ooniidetad, would have eciitahied fourteen 
of these 'courses,’ as the author calls them. Its 
contents are almost as eiieyelopedio as those of the 
Cummedia. Tlie /do il/oimn‘/if((( written in Hatin) 
expounds Dante's theory of tlie riglit, and, as ho 
held, diviiioly-iiiteiided, govonniieiit of tho world, 
by a universal emperor acting in liarmony with a 
universal pope, respectively adiiiiiiisteriiig,’ without 
conflict or interferoiiee, the temporal and spiritual 
ailairs of iiiaiikind. Aiiotlior work, iij'iiiu un- 
linished, since it consists of two hooks only, when 
four were promised, is the Do Vulgari Mlogido. 
It also is written in Hatin, and is a disousbion of 
the origin of laiignago, tlie several divisions of 
languages, and the numerous dialects of Italian 
iu particular. A considerable colleotion of short 
poems, oanzuni, sonnets, A'C,, is also jireservcd 
under tlie title of the Ouiiroiife.ru, and linally, we 
have about a dozeu epistles addressed mainly to 
leading statesmoii or rulers, and dealing with the 
JiKwt urgent political problems of tlie day. There 
arc also soine Eclomies and other minor works, as 
well as several of iloiihtfiil autlientieity which are 
aoinotiiueB assigned to liiiii. 

The editions most to ha recommended arc as foUows : 
Ear the Gonimedta, Brnnoiio Bianclii, or Fratioolli, aro 
the most servicoable for ordinaiy students ; for a more 
tlmroudi and critical study, Soartasziiii (3 vols.) is indis- 
pensable j for the I)c Munarcfeia and tlie Vita Muom, 


the editions of Witte ; for a complete edition of all the 
works, Fraticclli, or (for all exceiJt the Commalia wliicli 
he did not live to pulilish) Uiuliani, the uote./o£ the 
latter being much fuller. By far the best text of the 
CommeUia yet iiuhU.shed, and one leaving very little to 
de.siro, is that of Witte (Berlin ). For the hibliogi.inhv of 
the ComvwUm { including the description of its numerous 
MSS.) there is the iuvaliiahle BiUmijrafia Buiitosca of 
Goloiub do Butinos up to 1845, continued by CarnelUui 
(184D-(i6), and by Fetzholdt (18(15-30). An oxireiiielv 
iisefid and handy little book for all students of the 
OomtiuK/m is L. U. Blanc's VomOutarw BuiUcsco. For a 
genoial iutroduetioii for Englith readers to tho life chai'- 
aetcr, and works of Dante, and especially to the hitiina 
Oonmediu, by far tlie hc.st hook is tlie essay entitled ‘ A 
Shadow of Dante,’ by Maria Francesca Rossetti. The 
priuoipal EnglLsh ti-iiiislatioiis in verso are by Cary 
Wright, Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, Pliiinptre, Hazel- 
foot, Rossetti, and Sibbald (tho last two the Li/. only)- 
and in iiroso by Carlyle (/)//. only) and Butler (Piiro 
and Par. only ). 

l^iUltOIl, tlEOitGKS-.lAGiiUES, Was horn of good 
farmcr-penple, at AreiH-siir-Aiihe, 2Stli October 
)7.“)!). The outliroak of tlie Fruucli llevolutioii 
fouml him a uniet and stiidiims man, practisuiv as 
an advocate in Paris, hut ei e long its fever iilied°Iiis 
veins. It was not till 17112, Iiowci'cr, that he became 
a great lender, as we liiid no tiuee of his iiilhieiice hi 
mieli moi eiiieiils as tlie dcstrueiion of the Bastille 
and the forcildo lemoval of tlie coiii't from Ver- 
sallies to tho Tiiiloiics. liliiiiheaii ipiickly de- 
tected Jlaiiton’s genius, and hastened to attacli him 
to himself, hut his death in the spring of 1701 
ronioved tiie In.st stay to tlie speedy dmvnfall of the 
inoiiarchy and t)io onward progress of a turlmkiit 
and iiifalniated democracy. Along with Marat and 
('aiiiillo De.smou!iiiK, Daiitoii iri.stiliUod the Corde- 
liers’ Club, M'liieh soon hecaimi tlie rallying.poiut of 
all tlie liotler rm'olutionists. There tlie tall brawny 
man — a liorn Triliuiie- with liaisli and daring 
coiuiteiiauco, heotUng hlaek lirows,^ and a voice 
of enormous iiinver, ifliiiiidered witli vehement 
eliKiuence against the arisloei’ais, till the passions 
of till! populace rose into uiigovenmlde fury, 
MeanUmo tlio unhappy king stumhled into ever 
now hluiidors— most latal, tlie attemjit to lice from 
Paris (June ]7!)l), and the aH'air of the Champ do 
Miir.4 (July 2, 17111). AsHortimm liavu been made 
tliat Diini’on ivas after the.so eveiila corrupted by 
the court, but there is mi triistwortliy evidence 
of this, and it i.y certain tliafc liis hcsstility to the 
luoiiarchy remained as implacahle ns over. ‘ The 
Miraliean of i.lie Sansenloltes ’ was, indeed, says 
M. Ciarolio, ‘ a kind of honrgoois JiJiraheaii, equally 
powerful, hut neither dissolute nor venal.’ Dan- 
Loii’s share in tlio iusurreetioiiary march on the 
Tuileries (lOth August 171)‘2) is very doubtful, but 
it is certain that imnicdiatelY Umreafter ho appears 
iiM Minister of .Jnstiec. And now Uie gigantiu per- 
sonality nf tlie mail soomed to oveialiadow all the 
surrouiuliiig ligures. He stood fortli im tlie incar- 
nate spirit of the Uevolntiim, niaziife.stiiig alike its 
lieroio audacity in tho presoiico of danger :^'oni 
without, and its mad suspicion and terror of 
danger from within. The adviuiee of tlio Prussians 
seemed for a moment to strike a ]ianio to the lieart of 
li'mnec. On tlie 2d of September Dniiloii mounted 
the trihnne, and addroHSod tlio Legisliitive Assoinlily 
in a spoecli of tremendous power, wliicli closed with 
the famous word.s regarding the arieiiiics of Fiuiioo ; 
Tour les vainerc, pour las attorrer, que faut-il? 
De raiulaoe, encore de I’andaco, et tonjours de 
randaco.’ Tlio heart of Paris was moved with 
resistless ontlmsiasm i slio poured forth army alter 
army of lior sons, whose Hery valour quickly drove 
the invaders from tho sacred soil of Erniioe. But 
the excitoinoiit of Paris was not all heroic— -the Sep- 
tomher murders in tlie prisons were merely an out- 
burst of cowardice and fear. Dan ton had no share 
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in this atrocity, for which Marat ^\as mainly re- 
sponsible, bnt lie admitted that sueh excesses were 
incidental to a revolution, and condoned them as 
merely morbid and pa'-sing ebullitions of forces that 
w'uuld yet flow freely in health}'^ channels. 

Dan ton voted for the death of the king ( Januaiy 
1793), was one of the nine oriohml members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and freiiuenlly Avent 
on niission.s to Dumourie^ and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he now bent all 
Ills giant strength to cru.sh the Dirondist.s, or 
moderate party, on wliosu fall the extremists 
found tlieiinselves .supreme. Bnt he eonld not re- 
strain the forces he had created, and his heart filled 
with inetl'ectniil pity when the heads of opponents 
against wliom he had thundered in deliate fell 
under the merciless guillotine of the triumph- 
ant iNIountain (Octolicr 1793). Dantoii was cliielly 
instriiniGntal in setting up a .stioiig central autho- 
rity in the Committee of Public Safety and invest- 
ing it with dictatorial power.s, hut he elected not to 
belong to it liiniself. Hencefortli all his energies 
were devoted at once to fire the hearts of French- 
men against the foreign enemy, and to conciliate 
domestic hatreds. He .strove with all his might 
to abate the fanatical an d pitile.sa severity of the 
revolutionary trihimal, bnt although Hebert and his 
party were cut oil', Danton's policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to tlie IMoiintain, whose 
ferocious instincts .saw a more promising leader in 
the narrow and acrid liohespierre. A finitle.ss 
attempt was made to reconcile the two, hut their 
interview left them worse friends tlian before. 
Meantime Danton was .strangely careless of his 
fate. He went aw'hile for rest to his native Areis, 
and forgot all the machinations of his enemies in 
the ipuiet of cloinestio happiness with the wife lie had 
just married. ‘ I prefer heing guillotined to guillo- 
tiiiing,’ he said to a friend — a great saying which 
history will remomher. Soon his fiiends suiiinioued 
him to return to Paris. When news was brought 
him that the warrant for his arrest Avas made out, 
lie said merely, ‘ They dare not,’ and calnily ryent to 
•sleep as usual. Arrested at last, he oarried his head 
liigh until his doom : — ‘ I leave the wliole business 
in a frightful Avelter. Not one of them uiideri>tands 
anytliiiig of government. Robespierre will follow 
me ; I drag down Rohespiorre. Oh, it were better 
to he a poor flsherinan than to meddle with govern- 
ing of men.’ 

On the 2d April 1791 he Avas brought Avith 
Camille Desmoulins and a group of his friends 
before the bar of the Revolutionary Tiibunal he 
had formed a tw'elveinoiitli before. Asked his 
name formally by Fouguier-Tiiiville, the attorney- 
general, he replied with more than Ids customaiy 
greatness of phrase ; ‘ My name is Daiiton : a name 
tolerably known in the Revolution iny abode will 
soon be annihilation ; but I shall live in the Pan- 
theon of history.’ His defence was sublime in its 
audacity, its incoherence, its mixture of heroism 
anyl magniheent huiroonery, ‘ I sold to the enemy !’ 
he* exclaimed, ‘A man of my .stamp is priceless.’ 
‘Do I look like a hypocrite?’ was his only ansAver 
to one of the ahsurdest of the charges. The lirst 
tAvo days of his trial his mighty voice and passion- 
ate eloquence moved the people so greatly that 
the Committee of Public Safety in terror nastily 
concocted a decree that the mouths of men aa-Iio 
had ‘ insulted Justice ’ should be shut ; and only 
with this shameful outrage upon justice Avere hit. 
enemies able to send to his doom the greatestligure 
that fell in the Revolution (April 3, 1794). At the 
foot of the scaffold the thought of his much-loved 
Avife filled his heart, hut Avitli the Avords, ‘ Danton, 
no Aveakness,’ he nerved Ills heart to die as he had 
lived. To the headsman he said, ‘Thou AA'iltshow 
my head to the people ; it is Avorth showing.’ 


The outline.s of the Titan of the Rc\ olution in 
Carlyle’s gloAving pages aie none too heroic ; his 
story is Avritten large on the annals of his time. 
His private life, Avliich was no le^s great in its 
purity and simplicity, has been iiivc'-tigated by 
Dr Kobinet and M. Alfied Bongeart. 

l>amil)e (Lat. Lunuhim: in the lower course, 
Ister ; Ger. Donau ; Hung. Dmia; Slatr Linuu), 
the second river of Europo, inferior only to the 
Volga, has its origin in the Brcge and Brigadi, two 
mountaiu-sti earns rising in the Black Foiest, in 
Baden, and uniting at Donaueschingen, 2204 feet 
above sea-level. The Dantthe has a total length, 
including Avindings, of 1740 miles, anil diains an 
area estimated at 315,000 srj. m. It flow.s iii.-,t >SE. 
to Gutmadiugen, and then NE. to Dim ( 1519 feet 
aliOA'e sea-level), Avliich may he taken as the liuiit 
of its upiier comse. A feAv mile.s aho\e Ulin it 
receives on its riglit hank tlie Illcr, from Avhich point 
it i.s navigable for boats of 100 tons. At Regens- 
burg ( Ratisl>on ) the riv er reaches its most northerly 
point (49^ 2'), and from thence its course Is gen- 
erally HE. to the northern frontier of Bulgaria. 
BetAveen Dim and Passau, Avhere it leave.s Ccr- 
luan territory, it receives, among other trihu- 
tarias, the three large alpine streams, the Lecdi, 
Isai-, and Inn, on the riglit, and the Altmuhl and 
Rogeu on the left hank. At Pa&.saii its Avidth i.s 
231 yaid.'s, and its depth 1C feet. The crystalline 
rocks of tlie Bohemian Eore.st mountains folloAv the 
fatieaui into Austria, and as far as Asohaeli its 
banks are Avild and picturesque. It lloAvs E. to 
Pre.shurg Avitli little variation of cour.se, receiving 
the Ens from theH., and the March or Jlorava from 
the N. ; and it ])asses fi’oin tlie Austrian dominions 
through an opening, called the Caipatliiaii Gate, 
betAveen the Leitha chain and the Lesser Car- 
pathians, Avliere its Avidth is 320 yards, arid its 
aeptli 20 feet. BetAveen Presburg and Koriiorn 
the stream divides, and form.? tiro Great and Little 
Schutten, or alluvial Islands. Near Waitxen it 
turns directly H., and enters upon the Hungarian 
plain, a vast sandy alluvial fiat, in Avhicli it is con- 
tinually forcing new cliaimels and sUtliig up old 
ones; It maintains this couiRe for 230 miles, receiv- 
ing from the N. the Waag and the Gran, while the 
Drave from the W. adds coiisiderahly to it.s volume. 

.^er this last accession, the Danube turns again 
HE., and, increased by tire Avateia of the Thers.s and 
Temes from the N., SAveeps past Belgraxle, Avlieie it 
is joined by the Save, and forms the houmlary 
betAveen Hungary and Servia. At Seinlin, near 
Belgrade, it is 1706 yards Avide and 40 feet deep, 
hut the Avidth is greatly contracted by spurs of the 
Ti’ansylvaniau and the Servian niountains for 
75 miles beyond Ujpalauka. 'VVithiu this stretch 
are eight distinct rapids, .shut in by lofty Avails, 
and stveAva Avitli rocky shoals of lime,stone, crystal- 
line schists, and granite. The loAA'er Klissura is 
the most strildngiy picturesque of these, but the 
most difiieult passage is the .shorte.st (1§ mile) of 
the eight — the ‘Iron Gate,’ properly so called, 
below Or.suva, Avltere the middle course of the river 
ends. Here the stream has a breadth of ortly 129 
yards, and the piled-irp Avaters attain a deptli^ of 
28 fatlrorrrs; ledges or rock lift their tooth-lUie 
poiitte above the surface, and all around a seething 
stretch of Avhirlpools, oataractS; eddies and countei'- 
eddie.s, combines, Avith the river’s rapid fall to 
present a serious and formerly irnpabsahle obs=taole 
to nav'igation. Many attempts have been made 
to improve the bed here, Avhich, under article 57 
of the Berlin Treaty, Austria bound herself to 
clear; but prior to 1889 little had been effected : 
only Avhea a depth of at least 8 feet covered 
the obstructions could ateamera draAving 5 feet 
make the pmisage. From here tlie Danube enters 
on the Wallaohian depression, and Hows in a 
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wiile feli-eani, through fi district fertile indeed, 
hut solitary and poorly cultivated, constantly 
hm.'idening into a lake, or overspreading its hanks 
■with swamps. It drains the country hetween the 
Transylvanian mountains and the Balkans, form- 
ing tlie northern hoaudaiy of Bulgaria a.s far ns 
Siliatria ; and from here it turns northward, Bkivt- 
ing the Dohvuja, and llo-ws between marshy banks 
to Galatz, receiving on tlie i\’ay the Jnlomitza ami 
the Serctli. From Galafcz it Hows E., and, after 
heiim joined hy the Prutlr fiom the N., SE. to the 
Black: Sea. The delta, ivlucli begins 5 niile.s W. of 
Tiihlja, is a vast wilderness, covering an area of 
1000 'sip m. , and resembling an immense green sea 
of rushes ; it i.s cut up hy tuimeron.s channels and 
lake.s, and is the haunt of sea-hirda, wolveis, and 
huHalnes. The farthest mouths are GO niilas apart. 
Two-third.s of the Danube’s volume pa.s.seH through 
the Kilia, hut this arm forms a secondary ilclta 
near its outlet, and the southern or St George 
hrancli also for)n.s two ohaniicls ; it i.s ooiKseipnontly 
hy the middle or iSiilina mouth that ships enter, 
although it discharges only -aV of the rivet's waters. 
The inipruvomenls (1858-71) of this immth, origin- 
ally intended to ho temporary, have inereased tlie 
depth over tlie bar from 9 to ‘20 feet, and the pio- 
jjortion of .ships wrecked Iia.s fallen from 8 to 2 per 
1000. To defend Vienna against risk of iiumda- 
tiou, the course of the Danube skirting it was, in 
18CS-S1, dhmrted into an artilicinl cliannel, and the 
bed has siiioe been improved, above and below tlie 
city, from the mouth of tlie Isper to that of the 
Marcli. iSiniilar worlv.s have been imclcrtakon near 
I’esth, and in 1888 the Hungarian diet voted 500,000 
florins for preliminary works towards the removal 
of tlie inipediinont.s to navigation at the Iron Gate. 
Until then any oliuotual iiuiirovemenU of tliat 
passage liad nox’cr ailvanooil ticyond the stage of 
projects, ivliile througliout Hungary and along 
tlie lower eourse hiunilations had oaused groat 
damage. Tlie lirst ellect of this vote tvas to 
ci'L’iitc no litlio panic among the Damihiaii towiiH, 
which foresaw for themselves the possibility of 
hoiiiliardment iiy a hostile llutilla at any time ; and 
in jiustria tho eoiisinioLion of gunboats, torpicdo 
linals, and fortilicaticms was at once proposed. 
The Dantihe lias ahout 400 tributaries, 100 of them 
navigiilde, and tlie Dainiho iStoani Navigation 
Company (1830), whioh has done mueli to increase 
tho commerce, possesses nearly 200 steamers and 
over 700 iron tow-boats ; otlicr companie.s also liavo 
placod steamers on tlie upper portions of tho river. 
Nevertheless, owing to the obstructions and to the 
sliiftiiig aoiiiso of the stream, tiio tonnage of tlio 
Dauulio trade is inferior to tliat of tlie Elbe, Tlie 
Daunbo is connooted witii tlie llhiiie hy means of 
tlie Lndwig,s-Caiial (1844), and witli tlio Elbe hy 
meaus of tlio Moldau and Miilil, and canal.s. 

The Inter-national Danuiie NAViaATioN 
C'OMML'fSlON was constituted in 1856, lylien at the 
Peace of Paris tlio navigation of tiro river was 
declared free to all nations, and was composed of 
delegata.s of all the great powers, to whom a ro- 
preaentative of Itoumania has been added since 
1878. It was appointed on the oxpre.ss condition 
Unit it should dissoivo in 1858, lint snoli was its 
usefulness that it was hiforiually coutiuned till 
1866, whan the Conference of Paris formally pro- 
longed its powers for live years. In 1871 the Gon- 
foronce of London continued the Commission for 
twelve years, and in 1883 a second London eoii- 
ference extended its existence for other twenty-one 
years. It Cxorcisaa almost sovereign piowor on the 
mouths of the Danube, where it has conducted the 
great engineering works already referred to; it has 
its own Hag, uniform, ami revenue, and has raised 
loans, macro laws, and maintained its own small 
army of police. Its jurisdiotion, originally limited 


to the river between Isnkteha and the sea, was 
e.xtended at the Congress of Berlin (1878) as far as 
Galatz, and afterward.s to tlie Iron Gate j hut in 
tho last-named portion of the stream its authority 
is exercised only hy delegation to the lliveriun 
Commission of the states on Iho hank (also con- 
stituted ill 1856), or on appeal from its decisions. 

Daiinbiaii Principalities, a name applied 
to Wolilavia and Wallaeliia. Sea Kuumania. 

DaJivcri!), a post-village of E.ssex county, 
Massachusetts, 4 miles NW. of Salem, witli 
iminufaetureb of slioe.s, carpets, bricks, &c. It i.s 
the seat of tho stale asylum for the insane. Pea- 
body, 3 miles to the south, was forinevlY Soutli 
Danvers. Pop. (1885) 7048. 

Oaiivillc, (1) capital of Vermilion county, 
Illinois, on the Vermilion lUver, 132 miles S. of 
Cliicago hy rail. It is an iiiiportaiit railway junc- 
tion, and L‘oTitain.s railway-shops, he.sules a mimher 
of steam-mills and foniulries, and organ and chair 
factories. Bituminous coal is niineil near hv. 
Pop. (1880) 7733. — (2) Cajiital of Montom- county, 
Pennsylvania, on tlie north branch of tlic Snsipie- 
lianna, 68 miles N. hy E. of iravrishurg by i ail. 
The jiiaoo was lirst .settled in 1768, and tlie Puim- 
sylvania Ironworks hero is the oldest ostahlisluuent 
ill tlie United States for the maimfaoture of rail- 
road iron. Tliero are also numerous Idast-fnniaees, 
foundries, and rolling-mills, and the annual value 
of the iron forged and rolled here has soinelinies 
roachcil ai5,()00,000. I’op. 8345.— (3) A Honrishing 
town of Virginia, on hoth sides of the Dan lUvor, 
here spanned hy an iron bridge, 141 miles SW. of 
llicimiond hy I'ni!,^ 'U’ith a female oolloge, large 
cotton and other mills, and a vci'y important trade 
iu tobacco. Pop. (1880) 7526; (1888) 16,000, 

B’Anvillc, Jean Baptiste Botmcjcrrc/NON, a 
goograiihor and map-maker, was horn at Paris, 
lull July 1697, and devoted hiiimelf to mathe- 
matical and geographical stuilies with such zeal 
and success tTiat_ in 1719 he was ajipuiiited geo- 
grapher to the king. Tie died 28tli January 1782. 
lie puhlislieil in all 211 maps; the most notable 
collections were tho Atl<tn Uhi6ml (1737-80), and 
the Allas Aniiqnus Alajor, with its accempaiiying 
tliroc volumes of GmjrapMn Amicunt, (1769). 

Baiizis' ( Polish Gihmsk), an important seaport 
and capital of West Prussia, and fortress of the 
first rank, is situated on the left hank of the 
wastern branch of the Vistula, 284 miJos NE. of 
Berlin hy rail, and about 4 miles from tho river's 
mouth iu tho shallow Gulf of Danzig, an inlet of 
tho Baltic. Danzig wa.s an important tow'ii in the 
loth century, and its possession was eoiitendod for 
by Danes, Pomeranians, Prussians, Ilrandenlmrgers, 
Polos, ami tlie Teutonic Knights, tlio last of wlioiii 
hold it from 1308 to 1454, when it hocamo n free 
city iiiider Poland. In 1793 it fell to Prassia, in 
wlmso Imiiils, except during the years 1807-1814, 
when it existed as a separate dukedom imtler 
Napoleonic rule, it has since continued. Itfis 
HuiToiinilod hy a ii'all with twenty hastions, and hy 
wet ditciius, and possesses works for laying the 
surrounding country unilor water on throe sides ; 
its works are strengthened hy ontl.ying forts, and 
a cliain of hatterios extends to tho mouth of the 
rivoi'. The city is traversed Iiy tho Motlaii and 
Itadaune, trihu'laries of the Vistula, the former of 
which lias been iloopeiied to 15 feel, and admlla 
vesacls up to tbo Gpaicherinsol, an ialaiul forming 
one of tho quarters of tbo town, retained for the 
storage of grain, Tbo principal port, however, is 
at the mouth of the Vistula, below the sand-bara 
acro.ss it. Many of the slreoLa are narrow and 
crooked, hut tlie Langffcisse, intersecting it from 
east to west, presents a moat piotureBinie appear- 
ance, with its lofty gable bouso.s of the 16tb 
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and 17tli centui'ie'- ; and there are good suhurlis 
to the west, with wide thoioughfaves. Among 
the most noteworthy hnildings are tlie large 
church of St Mary (1 343-1502), with a nohle 
‘ Last Judgment,’ iiainted piobahly hy Mmnling, 
and a finely-carved altar of wood; 'the church 
of St Catharine ( 1320-30 ) ; the fine old tiotMc 
town-hall ; the old exchange ; and the Fran- 
ciscan monastery, no-w used as a musenm and 
school. Danzig was at one time a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic League, and is still one 
of the chief commercial cities of northern Europe. 
Of the seaward tr.ade in 1SS4, nearly £2,850,000 
represented tlie imports (chiefly herrings, cotton, 
iron, drugs, coal, cofi'ee, and hide, s), and £3,162,000 
the exports (.sugar, wlieat, timber, spirits, Ac.). 
The river and railway trade is also imjiortant. 
The manufactures include heer, spirits (Danzig 
Goldvasscr), .sugar, tobacco, floui, iron- wares, 
inaehiiiery, amber, gold and silver ornaments; and 
there arc also an imperial dockyard employing 1580 
men, and an artillery arsenal with over 800 work- 
men. The town ha.s a library of 100,000 volumes, 
and is well supplied with hosjiitals, asylums, schools, 
museums, Ac. Pop. (1880) 108,551; (1885)114,805, 
of wliom 77,878 were Prote.stants. 

Daoiidiiugav. See D.iudnaoar. 

DaithllC, a iiympli -who, chased by Apollo, 
changed herself into a laurel. The myth is a point 
d'appiii of the solar mythologists. ‘Daphne was 
the name of a famous grove of cypresses and laurels 
near Antioch, with a temple of Apollo. 

DaphnC) a genus of Tliymcleacea*, all .shrubs 
or small trees, deciduous or evergreen, acrid and 
with poisonous berries, hut often with deliciously 
fragrant flowers. The deciduous Mezereon {IJ. 
Meseretim), well known both for the fragrance of 
its pink winter flowers and for its medicinal uses, 
is naturalised in some places of England, The 
only species certainh' a native of England is the 
Spurge Laurel {D. Lctureola), an. evergreen slmil), 
3 to 4 feet high, with large, leatlieiy, tufted leaves, 
and greemsh-yellow a.xil- 
lary flowers, ft grows well 
under tlie shade of trees, 
and flowers in February, 
wdiile tlie nearly allied X>. 
puHtica, introduced from 
A.siaMinor, flower.s a month 
later. Upon the three 
.species are grafted the 
rarer or less hardy species. 
Easily recognised by its 
traifiiig and branching 
habit, with persistent 
smooth, linear, obtuse, 
mucroiiate (box-tipped) 
leaves, and its fragi'ant 
profusion of terminal 
... D. Cncorum is the best of 

all .species for small gardens ; wliile I), cdpinu, with 
rf.s varieties Dauphin and VcHoti, is a pretty de- 
ciiluous form for rock-tvork. — D. jcqwnica, from 
Japan, has lemon-scented leaves. Flora the hast 
of some species of Dapline, and nearly allied 
genera, useful fibre is obtained, and paper is made 
in different parts of the East, particularly N^ial 
paper from that of D. cannuhiua. In Tibet Edg- 
leurthia Gardneri is emjdoyed in the same way'. 

Dfi].>hiila. See Water-flea. 

Dai*al>g:liei'(l, or Daeae, a town of Peusia, in 
tlie province of Faisistaii, 115 raile.s SE. of Shiraz. 
Pop. 4000. To the south lie the mins of an older 
torvn of the same name. 

Dai*aganj, a suburb of Allahabad, from which 
it is 2 miles distant. On the right bank of the 
Ganges. Pop. 13,159. 


1> ai'bliangah, the chief town of Darhhaiigali 
distiict, ill lleliar (novince, on tlie Little Jkaghninti 
Kiver, 78 mile.-. Xik of Patna hy rail. It has large 
bazaars and a handsome market-place, oxtcn^-hc 
tanks, a hospital, and the maliarajali’.s ymlaoe, with 
line gardens, menagerie, and aviary. Theie is an 
active trade in oil-.seed.s, food-grains, timber, salt, 
iion, lime, A’c. Poji. (1881) 65,955. — Tlie didrict 
has an area of 3665 so. m., forming one large 
alluvial plain, iiiteisected hy a network of streams, 
and covered with wide rice-fields, lianiboo, and 
iiiango-gi'oves. The rivers flood extensive areas, and 
fever i.s endemic. Kice, indigo, linseed, mustaid, 
and tobacco are the chief crops ; the manufactures 
include indigo, sugar, saltpetre, pottery, cloth, and 
tobacco. Pop. ( 1872) 2,139,298 ; ( 1881 ) 2,633,447. 

D’Arblay, Madajie, better known as a novelist 
by her maiden name of Frances Burney, was bom at 
King’s Lynn, 13tli June 1752, the .second daughter 
.and the third child of the six children of Dr Burney, 
tlieii organist there. Her father removed to London 
to teach mu.sioin 1760, and on his wife’s death next 
ye.ar sent liis daughters Esther and Susannah to a 
school in Paris, but kept Fanny at home from a fear 
that lier great affection for her maternal giaiid- 
motlier, then in France, should make her a cunrert 
to Catholicism. Dr Burney is second marriage in 
1766 gave her a Icinil .step-mother, but did not dhtiirb 
her <layilream.s nor lier iiiDessaiit scribbling of 
•stories, plays, and poems, begun at ten, although 
lint two years before she w.as ignorant of lier letters. 
On her fifteenth hirtlnlay, in a lit of leiieiitance for 
such waste of time, she hnrned all her paiier.-, but 
she could not erase from her brain the plot of the 
story xvliich grew later into Ecclinu, or a Young 
Lady's Eiiirance into the World. This was sold 
for £20 to Luwiies, and published anonymously in 
January 1778, not even her father having; seen the 
manuscript, although he liad been dutifully told 
beforehand of the project. Dr Burney at once 
recognised his daughter’s toncli, and soon confided 
the secret to iMrs Tlirale, wlio, as well as Dr 
Johnson, petted and flattered the gifted young 
authoress to her heart’s deliglit. The praises 
sliowored upon the hook by Jolmsou, Reynolds, 
Burke, and tlie whole world of fashion, might well 
have tuiiied her head, and are told in delightful 
detail in her diary. Urged to write a comedy, 
she had the sense to suppress it in deference to 
the criticisms of her father and Samuel Ciisp, a 
sagacious old critic, soured to the world hut not 
to her, the ‘ d.addy ’ of so many of her letters. 
In 1782 she published Cecilia, which was no less 
snccc.ssful than her fir.st novel. At ^Yhulsnr, 
in the hou.se of her friend the venerable Mrs 
Delany, she became known to the royal family, 
and soon received (July 1786) the appointment of 
second keeper of the robes at court, with a salary 
of £200 a 3 ’ear. She soon found her menial duties 
intolerahlj' tedious, and her health began to decline, 
hut her veneration for the queen kept her from 
resigning until emiipelled hj’ the renioiistranees of 
Bmaie, Bo.swell, Windham, and others of her father’s 
friends. At length in Julj' 1791 she was permitted 
to retire with a pension of £100 a year, and soon 
recovered her health and spirits bj' travelling irr 
England. At Dlickleliam, near Dorking, she met 
General LArblay, a French refugee, and married 
him on nothing more tliarr her pension in July 
1793. Her third noi-el, Camilla, was published by 
auhsoription irr 1796, and brought lier, it is sup- 
posed, about 3000 guineas, with which she built 
Camilla Cottage, near Miekleliatii. It was, how- 
ever, nothing iirore than a ireormiary success, while 
her tragedj', Ediaj and Elvina, had already been 
dairrned in 1795, spite of the acting of Mrs 
Siddoms and Kemble. From 1802 to 1812 she 
lived at Passy in France with her liushand, who 
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harl pTOoured civil oiiiployDicnt ilioio, llion retimied 
to England "with her son, tended lier father till Ilia 
death in April 1814, and in tlie heginning of the 
same year pnhlishod lier hist novel,^ The Wauderer, 
another litoraiy failure. At tlie ihst Kestoraoion 
she joined her Iraslmnd in Paris, ivas at Briissele 
dnrliig the battle of Waterloo, and soon after le- 
turned llnally to England with her husband, who 
died 3(1 May'lSlS. Her son was tenth wrangler at 
Camlnidge that year, took orders, became niiiiister 
at Eljr chapel in 1830, and died of rapid decline the 
year after. In 1832 Madame D’Arhlay published 
her inonioii's of her father, written in a strangely 
pretentious style, and died after a severe illness, 
fith January 1840. Ifive volntucs of her Lellers and 
Diaries wore published in 1812, the remaining two 
volnino.s in 1848. Sjiite of its tedious triviality this 
work is iuvahmlile iioin the insight it gives uh into 
the very lieart of Che dull decorous court of George 
111,, arid iiinoli more for its rovolaiion of Eugli.sli 
niannois towards the end of last century. Its stories 
of Dr Johnson and his group will ILi'c in literary 
history. Croker’.s ill-tempered attacks on her 
veracity for allowing an iiiipro.ssiou to go abroad 
that EvciCiia had been written at seventeen, jninted 
in the Quarterly Jlcricw for April 1833 and June 
1812, weie satisfaotoiily an.swcrod by Macaulay in 
the Edinhurgh lioview for January 1843. As a 
novelist, EranecH IJninoy’s greatest merit i« that 
she ooncoivud the idea of ropie.sonting modem 
society in a manner roalisCic without ceasing to he 
feminine and completely artistio. She was the 
forerunner of Miss Edgeworth and Jano Austen, 
who woie both greater than housolC. Tlio latter’s 
admiration for her model is iinporiehahly mitten 
in a passage in Northangcr Abbey. 

I)avT)Oy, GudiiciRS, an ill-fatod Arolibislion of 
Paris, was horn Ititli January 1813 at l'’ayl-ltillo6, 
in Ilauto-llarno. Ifo was oducated at tlio seminary 
of Dangles, ami four years after liis ordination as 
priest (1,83(1) was appointed a profoMsor there. In 
184," !u! came to bans, where his reputation as trans- 
latoi of Dionysius the Aroojiagito had )iroeedo(l 
him, fn IS.Id he was made jiroLonotary apostidio, 
in 1,8, iO Bishop of Nancy, and in 1803 Ai'ohhisliop 
of Paris. lie strenuously ipilield the Gallican 
tliGory of cpiseopal indopendonec, and waged a 
long stuiggle with the Je.suits th.at lo.st him 
the f.avour of the holy see. At tho Vatican 
Oouncil ho opposed with vigour the declaration 
of the papal iniallihility, Imt when tho dogma 
was linally adojited, was one of the first to sol 
the e.vami'ile of .sulmiission. During tho Gorman 
siege of Pails he was unceasing iu lahonm of 
henevoloucD, and during the Iniuf hut dreadful 
triumph of tho Commune ho refused to leave his 
Hook. Arrested as a hostage by the Coimnunisls, 
4th April 1871, ho was shot in tho court of the 
]irison of Da liofprotto on the 24th of May. Ho 
died witli tlio heroic courage of tho Chiistiiui 
martyr, winds o[ forgiveness ou lii.s lips, and his 
hands liftod in blessing as ho fell. His two im- 
mediate predecessors had likewise died a bloody 
death — Sihour murdered during the celelmitioii of 
a religious rite (January 3, 1837) ; AH're shot down 
on the barricades (June 1848). Darhoy’s body was 
reintorred in a .stalely public limeral, 5th June 
1871. Boo Eoulon’s V'le ac Davhoy (1880). 

Barlhyltcs, a name often applied to tho Ply- 
mouth Brethren (n.v.) from their jirineipal founder, 
John Nelson Darby (1800-82), of whoso collected 
writings tliivty-two volumes have appeared (1867- 
83 ). See his Personal EacoUcottons (1881), 

D’Ai’C. Bee Joan of Abo. 

DiU’dailcHes ( the ancient a narrow 

channel separating Europe from Asm, ami uniting 
tho Sea of Marmora with the Archipelago. The 
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name is derived fuim the ancient city of Daid.aaus 
in tho Troad, on the southern .shore ; and Dardauua 
wa.s named from the Daidani, .an ancient people 
faither inland. Tho , strait extends from nortb-east 
to south-west, .and 1ms a length of about 40 miles 
and a hicadth vaiyirig from I to 4 iiiilas. Eroin 
the flea of Marmora a strong cutTOnt i-uns through 
the .strait to the Archipelago. Both sitles are 
strongly fortiliud. A treaty concluded belweeir 
the live great jinwers .and Tirrkey in 1841 arrangecl 
that no slirpi of war heloiigitrg to any riatiorr save 
Tirrkey should pass tho Ditrdanelles' witliorrt the 
c.\-j)ie.ss consent of Tur-key; all nrerclrant-sliips 
berng also reiprirod to show their p.apcra to the 
Ottoman authoriries. These provisions were con- 
firmed at London in 1871 and at Berlin in 1878, 
in the Fehriiai'y of which y ear a British Jleet 
had sailed into the Idea of Alavnima. Tire Dav- 
djuiellcs is eclehraled in ancient history on account 
of Ncr.vcs ami Alexander having crossed it, the 
former iu 480 ii.c. to enter Europe; and tho latter- 
in 334 li.c, to enter Asia. I'lio point at wiiich 
Xcrxi's ci-ossed, by two separate bridges, was 
in the ncighhmirhood of Ahydos, on the Asiatic 
shore, opposite to .Scstos, Alexander- crossed at 
nearly the same place ; .and hero also young 
Deaiiiler nightly .swam across to visit Hero— a feat 
poi-lonned in 1810 by Lord Byron. 

]>;u-dailll.S, a son of and Elcolr-a, lire 
mythical ancestor of tho Trojans, ami througli 
thorn of the Homans. Oiiginally a king in Arcadia, 
he migiated to Samothi-ace, thoneo to Asia, wliere 
King Tcueor gave liim tho situ of his town, Dav- 
iliimn. Hu mai-jied a d.'uightur of Tcncoi', and Iris 
grandson was the eponymous horo 'I'ion, who re- 
moved his graudfalliei-’s Palladium to 'L’l-iiy. 

is tlio name given to a region of 
Central Asia, hoidcring on Balthslan, tho north- 
western piortion of Cashmere. The cowilry, which 
consists of lofty mounl.ains and high-lving valleys, 
is little known, and its limits are variouSy given. 
But its intoio.st ilcpuiidH niaiuly on the fact tliat 
its inliahitants, the Dai'ils, ai-o an Aryuin people, 
speaking a Kiuiskritic tongue mixed vHth Persian 
words. 'They had boon called ‘ Btray Aryans in 
Tihot,’ and are Moslems con-vortod from Buddhism 
at a oomparatively veceiit period i the i-iijah of Cash- 
nioro is constantly cndcavoiu-iiig to Hillifoct them 
completely to Ids authority. The ehiof districts 
nio llasoi-a, (lilghit, and Tassin; some would also 
include Chiti-al (tj.v. ) in DavdisLan. Bee Leitner’s 
licHidU of a Tour in Durili.skin (Loud. 1807-70), 
and tlie Kupoi-t of the Burvey of India Depm-tmeiit 
for 1KH3-81. 

Wlll'-l’CTtlt is the name of tho Ihinly-poopled 
Icri-itoiy .south of Dar-EOi-, heyoiul tho Bidir-el-Ai-ab, 
and north of tho Nhim-Niam connti-y. It lias lieeu 
desolated by tho shivo-tmile. Sehwoinfui-tli was 
tho first. Huro])ean to visit tho region, which he 
travci-.sed in 1870-71. 

1> ■ir-FAl", a eountry of Central Africa, one cf 
the divisions of tho .SCldftn or ‘Laud of tiro Blacks,’ 
hituatod ap)ir-oximately iu 10° to 16° N. lat., and 
in “22“ hi 28° E. long, ; Imt its limits are not clearly 
dellnod. It is hilly in parts, and travoi-scd by a 
mountainous r-iilgo eallud Marra, wliicli is the 
source of immui-ons strearus. Towards tiro iioi-tli 
it is level, s.andy, and almost destitute of water, 
During the rainy season (June — Seiilcnrber) it 
exhibits a rich vegchation. 'Tho prineipal pro- 
ducts arc wlieat, ruillot, rice, maize, and .sesame, 
Tobacco, whieli is usoil by tlio natives in every 
fonn, abounds. Water-melons, also, are abundant 
during the rainy season. Among tho fruits are 
tamarinds and dates, 'The chief miiiei-als al-e copper 
and iron, 'fhe vvealtli of tire inhabitants con- 
sists priiieipally in cattle. Horses, sheep, camels. 
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and game al)()nii(l. Dar-Eftr eavries on a consider- 
able trade with Egypt, Mecca, and the inland 
countries of Africa ; it was ( and probably is again ) 
a notorious centre of the slave-trade. The Fulalis 
are an intelligent, well-bnilt race, and have long 
been Mohaiuinedans : their nuniber.s are varioinsly 
estimated at from three to four millions. Dar-Fftr 
■\va.s annexed to Egypt in 1874-75, and the country 
Organised into four provinces (Uniahanga, Fasher, 
Dara, and Kabkabia). The residence of the gover- 
nor was Fa.sher. Kobbe is the chief trading town. 
In 1SS4 Dav-Fflr fell under' the power of the MabJi, 
and i.s still subject to Iris successor tire Kltalif 
Abdallah. See EcfYrx. 

Dargan, MTlli.xm, railway projector, was 
born at Carlow, 28th February 1799, spent some 
time in a surveyor’s office, and for a tiirre was 
employed under Telford. He was a successful 
contractor, and became one of the first capitalists 
in Ireland. It was be u'bo in 18.31 contractedfor the 
■first railw.ay ever executed in Irelaird ( the Dubliir 
and King.stomi ), and he was afterwaixls connected 
with nrost great Irish undertaking.s, srrch as the 
making of railw.iys, canals, tunnels, and etuhank- 
inonts. He was also an extensive holder of rail- 
way stock, a steamboat proprietor, flax-grower, 
far'mer, and the main promoter of the Dublin exhi- 
bition of 1853, when ire declined a baronetcy. He 
died 7th February 1867. 

D’ArgciiSj Jean Baptiste deBo^up,, Maeciuis, 
born at Arx, iir Provence, 1704, at tiro age of fifteen 
entered the army, Imt disabled in 17.34 by a fall 
from Iris horse, and disinherited for hra follies, he 
went to Hollarrd aird triad Iris forturre in author- 
slrip, Frederick the Great, then crown prince of 
Prussia, was attracted by his writirrgs, and on IrE 
accession invited him to tire court of Prussia. The 
king appointed him olratuborlain an<l a director of 
the fine arts. When alnro-st a sexagenarian he 
renewed the adventures of his youth by again fall- 
ing a victim to the chat itts of an aotre,ss, whom he 
married without Frederick’s perrrrission. Deprived 
of his pension. Ire returned to Proveiroe, anil died 
near Toulon, 1771. His works fill 38 volumes. See 
Iris Minioircs (new ed. Paris, 1807). 

WArgcii-SOJi, Marc Pierre, Co-wte, a cele- 
brated French statehirrair, wa.s bora in 1G96, the 
younger son of the Marquis d’Argenson ( 1652-1721 ) 
who created the secret police aitd established the 
lattrcs do cachet. After holdittg anutuhor of inferior 
offices, he beoarrre war nrinister in 1743, at a time 
when the very political existence of France was 
imperilled, and by his vigour and lucky choice of 
generals changed the fortunes of the war in the 
course of a .single year. After tire peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of the military s^terrr, and in 1751 established 
the Ecole Militaire. He was an illustrious patron 
of literature. Diderot and D’Alembert dedicated 
to him their great Encyclopidie ; and to Voltaire, 
w^ose fellow-student Ire had been, he ftirnislied 
materials for his Siiale de Louis XIV, In 1757 he 
was barrished to his estate by the maolriirations of 
Madanre Pompadour ; hrrt on her deatlr he returned 
to Paris, where be died in 1764. 

Dai'lCj a Persian gold coin named after Darius, 
weighing 128 grains; it was probably worth 
£1, Is. lOd. 

Darieu, a narrre formerly applied to tire entire 
isthmus now generally known as Pananid (q.v.). 
It is now more properly confined to the heavily- 
wooded hill-country lying between the Gulfs of 
Uraba on the north and San Mirael on the south. 
The fomrer, a principal inlet of the Ciu'ibbean >Sea, 
is commonly called the Grilf of Darien ; and the 
Colombians distinguish San Miguel E® the Darien 
of the South. The southern e-xtremitj' of the 


noitherri gulf fortirs the Bay of Clroco, into wlttch 
the river Atrato (q.v.) debouches; the sonther-n 
gtilf receive.s the Trrrra, after a course of 190 miles, 
of which over 100 are rravigahle. Little of the 
district, which is rich in gold, has yet been ex- 
plored. There is, however, arr active trade in 
tortoiaesbell, pearls, and gold-dust, which the 
Indians reailtlj' barter for irrearnr.s and rum. 
These natives are said to number 20,000, are un- 
civilised, and as expert with the gun a.s were their 
ancestoi's with the bow. 'Pbe capital of tire district 
is Yavrza (3000 inhabitants). 

Pai'ieil Scheme, a disastrorrs speculatiorr pro- 
jected by William Pater-son (n.v. ), tire fonnder of 
the Bank of England, was established by act of the 
Scottish parliairrent, and was sanctioned by royal 
autlroiity in 1695. Its object was to plant a colony 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthnrus nr Panamil, and 
so form a conrrnercial errtrepOt between the eastern 
and western hemisphei-e.s. An entire monojioly of 
the trade of A.sia, Africa, arrd America, for a term 
of thirty-one years, was granted to the Cimrpany. 
At that tirrre, the foreign trade of Scotland had 
been mined by the English Navigation Act of 1660, 
which provided that all trade with the English 
colonies should be conducted in English ships alone, 
so that when Pateraon opened his arrViscn'ption-lIst, 
the nobility, tire gentry, the nrerchairts, arrd people, 
royal btri'glr.s, and public bodies in Scotland all 
hastened to sitb.scribe. No le-s than £400,000 w.as 
immediately put down on paprer, of which £220,000 
was actually paid rrp. Deputies irr Errgland received 
subscriptions to tire amount of £300,000 ; and the 
Dutch and Hamhurgera snbscvibetl £200,000. The 
Errglish parliarrroirt, however, actuated by a feeling 
of national antipathy, and the jealous clamonrs of 
tmling corporations, gave its unequivocal coTKlem- 
nation to the sclrentc. The British re.sident at 
Hamburg, probably with the oonciir'rence of 
William III., also made various ursinnations 
against it. The m.sult of this interference was 
the almost total withdrawal of the Dutch and 
English Btibscriprtions. It imrst now' be admitted 
that ther-e was one fatal objection to the scheme 
— viz. the danger of settling on ground claimed 
by Spain, witborit coining to n proper under- 
standing with that eouirti'j' beforehand. Unable, 
how’ever, to see any sor-t of obstacles, incited by 
the vehenrent eloquence of Paterson, and dazzled 
by the magiiificent proportions of the .scheme, tire 
Scotch luriTied forward their amangements. Five 
shijis, w'ith 1200 men on hoaid, set sail from Leitli 
for Panaiuri on the 25th July 1698. They reached 
their destination in fotrr moirths, near what is still 
called Puerto Esooces (irr 8° 50' N. lat.), and b.aving 
bitTgained with the native.s for a country which 
they called New Caledonia, the colonists fixed the 
site of what 'w'as to he their capital. New Eclin- 
bnrglt, and built a fort in its vicinity, whiclr they 
nantecl New St Andrews. Having thus constituted 
their colony, they is.suecl a proclamation of perfect 
freedom of traile and universal toleration in religi- 
OUB matters to all who should join them. For tlie 
firet few months they seemed to he on the higinvay 
to success. But the climate, which was tolerable 
in wfinter, became unbearable in_ summer, and 
many sickened under it ; their supplies failed before 
they could derive a return from the .soil; and on 
sending to the British colonies irr America for pro- 
vision.s, they leai-ned with the deepest indignation 
and despair that the British American colonies, 
having been informed that King William had not 
given Iris sanction to the expedition, had resolved 
to hold no intercourse with the new colony at 
Panamd. 

Sicldy and desponding, they ■rvaited long for 
supplies from the mother-country; but the Com- 
pany at home was not aware of their wretched 
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comlitiorij and none came. At length, liaving 
waited eight months for assistance, the_ colony 
hroUe up. In the meantime, 1300 colonists had 
set sail from Scotland, but ere they arrived the 
pioneera had fled. A SpaTiiah force of 1.^00 men, 
and a squadron of 11 ships, immediately threatened 
the iicw-coiuev,s. Captain Camphell marched hy 
night with a body of 200 Scots upon the_Sp.ani.sh 
c.anip, ivliioh he Lroke and completely dispcmcd. 
On retaining to the fort, lioM'ever, he found it 
invested hy the Sn.anisli squadron. Tire .aiii- 
numition of the colonists had now become cx- 
liausted, and they were obliged to capitulate, the 
Spaniards granting liononrahle terms. Not more 
than thirty of the colonists, among whom was 
Patemon, who ivas rendered for a time insane 
hy liis (Ireadfnl misfortunes, ever reached Scot- 
land. The collajise of the scheme caused nn- 
preoedeuted oxeitement in Scotland from 1C95 till 
1703, when the last of the adventnror.s reached 
homo, and contributed to render the union of the 
hingdoins highly uiipoimlar. It has heen fairly 
contended that, hut for the hostility of tho king 
and the jealousy of the English compftnies, the 
scheme n'light have led to enormous extension of 
llritish commerce and JJritisli territory. And it 
should he remeinhorcd that a I’anaiui'i Clanal was 
included in the plana of tho far-seeing projector. 
The liooks and other dncunionts which had 
lielongcd to tho Comiiany are proscrvoil in the 
Advocates' Library ; the 'most complete account 
of tho Hcheino i.s J. II. TJurCou’s iJarian I’ltjwrn, 
printed hy the liaunatyno Club (1849). See also 
liis llutory of Scotland, vol. viii., and Warhurton’s 
novel Darien, 

Dari'us {Ddri/nim, llch. Ddrlii/di'cuh), the name 
of three kings of Persia. D.utru.s I. {/{i/.iiaxp/it), 
horn in 548 n.c. , was tho son of Ifystaapos (Vish- 
tAspa, in tho iliihylonian nnnoifoiin Ustaashui), of 
tho family of tlie Acluoincnidos (q.v.), and suc- 
ceeded to tho Persian throne in .521, after )iutting 
to death tho Magian (Taumfttll ( the Psoudo-Smordi.s 
of tho Creeks), who gai'e liimself out to ho Bavdes, 
hrother of Ciunliysos. Wo possess accurate accounts 
of his reign through a contemporary inonmuent, 
the great trilingual insoviptioii on the rock of 
Ileliistim (q,v,), lie is there represented with lii.s 
foot on the body of Ganmdtfl, and with nine eoii- 
(juored rebels in front of him, tho fimt three from 
iSusiana, Babylon, and Media, tho ninth a Baclan, 
with the oliarncteristic pointed hat nientimied in 
Herodotus, vii. 64. Tlio inscription states that 
lii.s father, Ilyslasnes, was the great-grandson of 
Toispes, who was tlie son of Acliicniones. Darius 
had for several years to contond with revolts in 
all parts of lii.s ompire. Babylon resisted him 
with especial obstinacy under Nidiiita-Bel for 
nearly two years (520-19), and revolting a second 
time, under Arakha, was again taken (514). lie 
then reorganised the Persian empire, removing the 
seat of government to Susa, dividing his doniinioiiH 
into more than twenty satrapies, catahli.shing a 
regular sy.stoni of taxation, and providing facilities 
for communication and trade ; while ho also pushed 
his conquests as far lui tho Caucasus and the Indn.s. 
Tho Indian province paid into the exchequer 
£1,290,000 a year; Babylonia, ,0290,000; wliilo 
other eigliteen satrapies oontriliuted altogether 
£1,674,000. In Ida expedition .against tho .Scythians 
in 515, after carrying 700,000 men across the Bos- 
porus on a bridge of boats, and subduing Thvaco 
and Macedonia, he was led on by the retreating 
Scythians as far as the Volga, and returned to the 
Danube with tho lo.ss of 80,000 of his warriors. He 
returned to Susa, leaving Megahazos in Thrace 
with a large part of his army. liis first expedition 
against the Athenians inisoarried through tho 


wreck of Jus fleet at Mount Athos in 492 ; the i industry 


■second w.as deci.sively defeated at Marathon (q.v,) 
in 490. He died in 485, before tho Egyptian revoit 
(487) h.ad heen subdued, and in the midst of Ifig 
prcpavatioiia for a tliird expedition against the 
Athenians, and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v,). 
Darius was a Persian by birth, and )jred in the 
Zoroastriaii faitli, which under him and liis suc- 
cessors hecanio the state religion of tlie empire. 
Ho is mentioned in the Old Testament as perinit- 
ting (.520) the erection of the second tenqile at 
Jerusalem, which was completed in the sixth vear 
of his reign (51,5). 

DAltiiJ.s II. [Ochus, called by the Greeks Notlios 
‘ bastaid ’), illegitimate son of ArLaxer.xes I., in 
424 It.c. .snatched the crown from Siigdianus, his 
also illegitimate hrother, who had )iut Lo death the 
rightful king, Xerxes 11. Ho was entirely under 
the iniluence of the cimnchs and women of his 
liarem, especially his cruel .and depraved aunt and 
spouse Parysati.s ; and lii-s reign wa,s a long series 
of miscrie.s and crimes. Tlie numerous revolts wore 
cruelly put down, cxecjit that of Amyrtams, .satrap 
of Egypt, who was indopendont from 414 to his 
deatli in ‘108. After the fnilnro of tlie Sicilian 
ex](cditinn nf the Athenians in 415, Darius seized 
the ojijiorbnnity to break the Imniilinting treaty of 
449. Through Tissaidiernes, satrap of Asia Minor, 
.and his succcsHor Cyrus, younger son of Dariu.sauci 
I’iiry.sati.s, lie gave so much supiiort to the Spartans 
against tho Athenians in the J’clnponnusian war as 
turned the scale to the side of the lonncr. Hi; died 
at B.ahylon in 40.5, and wus succcoiicd by his oldest 
son, Artaxerxes 11. 

Daiuus in. {Coilomniinlis), the last king of the 
Persiiin.s, son of tho Aeliamienid Arsanos hy Si.sy. 
gamins, daughter of Artaxerxes II. (q,v.). lie is 
brielly designated as ‘ Darius tho Persian ' in Nehe- 
miah, xii, 22, and in the Ist Bnek of Maeoabcea is 
called ‘ King of tlie Persians anil Modes. ' Arta- 
xerxes HI. had heen pnisimed hy Bagoas in 338, and 
the .speedy death of his son anil sueccBsor, Arses, 
prepared the way for Darius III., who hogaii to 
reign in the same year as lii.s oimqiioror Alexander 
tlie Great ( 33() ). Defeated at the Graiiicus (3.34), 
at rsMns(333), and at Arliola (331), the handsome 
.and gentle king was betrayed and slain during liis 
High t by one of his .satrajw ( 330 ). ,Soo Alexandeb 
■I' liu Gii)iA'r. 

DAnnrs the Meiie, nieiitionod in tho Book of 
Daniel, cannot with certainty bo iiluiitiliod with 
any historical king, 

Warjccliilgf { DdrJiHiiff), a sanitary station in 
tho Lower Ilinialayas, and ailniiiiistrative head- 
quarters of Darjeeling district, is situated on a 
narrow ridge, at an elevation nf 7107 feet above the 
•sea. It has a line saiiatoriuiii (1883 ), a good watcr- 
supply, and is an increasingly popular siiiiiiner- 
resort for visitors and invalid's. Tiio fashionable 
montli is October, after the rains, w'lion the clear 
atmosphere shows at its best a view of unsniqiassed 
extent and graiiilenr. Pop, 7018 . — DaiwuelinO 
is the most iiorUierly district of tho Kiich Belmr 
divisiiiii of Bengal, divided from Iiulepcndciit 
Sikkim hy a .series of rivers and niountaiii-toirents, 
Area, 12114 so. m. Pop. (1872) 94,712; (1881) 
155,179, niiistiy Nopalis and other aboriginal or 
scmi-ahoviginal tribes, attracted Lo ilie district by 
the increased duninnd for labour on the railway 
and hi the tea-gardens. 'ViTth a surface divided 
between tho Lower Himalayas and the iinu’sliy 
&ub-inontano strip, the soenory of the district ia 
magnificent; up to 12,000 feet the ridges are 
clotlied with valuable forests, and on tho higher 
slopies the rhododendron grows in gorgeous luxuri- 
ance, Tlie climate is excessively humid, but not 
nnhoaltliy. Eood-orop.s are raised, and tlioro is a 
trade with Tibet and Nepal; hut the _ staple 
industry is the cultivation of tea, of which the 
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yield in 1883 was 8,080,293 lb. See the Report of 
the Indian Survey for ISyS-S-l. 

Dark Ages. See Age. 

Darley» Felix 0. C., an eminent American 
artist, was born at Fhiladalphia, .Tune 23, 1S22. 
He eai’ly gave himself to drawing with such 
success as to encourage him to devote himself 
exclusively to ai t, especially in the form of book 
illu.stration. His earliest important work was a 
serie.s of drawing.s for the Librury of Humorous 
Ameriaoi M’orJ:s, after producing which he went 
to New' York (1818), where his outline drawings 
to tVashington Irvingts Legend of Sleeni/ Hollow 
and iiyj Van JVinMc soon spread wiile Iris reputa- 
tion. Later works, not less popular, are his illns- 
tration.s of Judd's Margarci, and to Cooper’s, 
Dickens's, and Simius’.s novels. In 1808, after 
some years’ re.sidence in Europe, he published 
both illustratioua and letterpres.s of Sketches 
Abroad with Foi and Fencil. 

Darlillgt a name ap^ilied to a river, a niountain- 
rangc, and two districts in Australia, is derived fmm 
Lieutenant-general Sir Kaljili Darling (1775-1839), 
who was governor of New South "Wales (182.'-31). 
(I) The river Darling, a tributary of the Murray 
River, is formed by the uiiionof several head-streams, 
all of wliich ri.se in the great Dividing Range. The 
chief of these bead-.stream.s are the Earwon and 
Gwydir. Farther down, the Darling receives the 
Culgoa and the Warrego from the north, and the 
Bogan from the south. Its length, with affluents, 
is .stated at 1100 mile.s, and it and its tribntarie.s 
are estimated to drain an area of 198,000 sq. in. 
It joins the Murray at Wentworth, on tlie Imrder 
Let ween New South AVales and South Australia, 
having received no trilnitary in its lower couisa 
Much of the district travcr.scd by it is an arid 
plain, save near the river-bank ; the river isaubject 
to flood.s. (2) The Darling Range, in IVestern 
Australia, runs parallel to the we.st co<a.st, at a 
distance of 10 to 25 miles inland, from the south- 
west corner of the colony to a point some 250 miles 
farther north. The range has a height of from 
1500 to 2000 feet ; and in Mount William attains 
an elevation of 3000 feet. (3 ) The Darling district 
at the sonth-western corner of New South AVales, 
scantily watered, has an area of 50,000 sq. in. (d) 
The Darling Downs form the richest pastoral 
district of Queensland, in the sontheru part of the 
colony. This is an upland di.strict on and about 
the summit of the Drvidiim Range. It was dis- 
covered by Allan Cunniughara, the botanist, in 
1827, and lias an area of 6080 sq. in. There i.s also 
imich fine agriciiltnral land in which the cereals, 
Jiotatoes, and all kinds of vegetables grow well. 
The we.stern railway traverses tire north, and the 
southern line the extreme east of this district. 

Dai'lillg, Gb.-vce, a name famous in the annals 
of heroism, was the daughter of William Darling 
(1795-1860), lighthouse-keeper on Longstoiie, one 
o? the Fame Islands, and wms born, at Barahorough, 
2-ttli November 1815. On the morninir of the 7th 
September 1838, the Forfarshire, hound from Hull 
to Dundee, witli .si-V'ty-three persons on Imard, 
struck the Havkev’s Rook, among the Fame 
Islands, and in fifteen minutes forty-three pereons 
were drowned. The vessel was seen by Grace 
Darling from the lighthonse at a quarter to five 
lying broken on the rocks. Darling and his 
cfanghter agreed that if they could get to her, 
some of the shipwrecked crew would be able to 
as.sist them in getting hack. By wonderful 
strength and skill, they brought their boat to 
where the sufferers { nine in number) crouched. The 
solitary woman and four men were safely taken 
to the Longstone ; two of the men returned 'with 
Darling, and succeeded in bringing the remainder 


off by nine o'clock A.M. Such an undertaking, so 
daring in itself, and so successfully carried out, 
filled every one witli the warine.st admiration. 
The lighthouse at Longstone, .solitary and un- 
known no more, was visited by many of the wealthy 
and the great. Presents, testimonialsJ, and money 
were Ueapeil at the feet of Grace Darling ; but she 
did not long survive her change of circumstances. 
She died of con.sumption, after a year’s illness, on 
2()tli October 1842. See Grace Darling, by E. 
Hope (1876), and the Journal of William Darling 
(1836). 


DarliUgtOllt a parli.amentary anil municipal 
borough in the south of the county of Durham, on 
a slight elevation overlooking the Skeriie near its 
junction with the Tees, 23 miles S. of Durham, ,aud 
45 NNW. of York. The eliief hidustiy of tire 
place is connected with the extensive locomotive 
works, which give ein))loynient to many' workers. 
There are hoii and steel work.s in the north end of 
the town; lirewing and tanning are carried on; and 
there are wool -mills. Po]>. (1821) 6551; (1851) 
11,228; (1871) 27,730; (1881) 35,102, of wlioni 
many are connected with the Society of Friends, 
long a. prominent and iniluenfcial element amongst 
the inliahitants. Darlington was created a pavlia- 
mentory horough, sending one member to parlia- 
ment, in 1867. Its prosperity dates from the open- 
ing, on 27th September 1825, of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, wliich was the first passenger- 
line on wiiicli a locomotive-engine wa.s employed; 
and that lucomutive now stands on a (ledestal out- 
side tlie station. From the lltli century onwauls 
the town belonged to the hisho))S of Durham, and 
till 1867 a borough bailin’, appointed by the hi-bop, 
managed its anair.s ; in that year it obtained a 
charter of incorporation. St Cuthbert’s cpllegiate 
churcli, a very line s))eehnen of Early English, was 
founded in 1160 by Bishop Piulsev, and was restored 
by Sir G. 0. Scott in 1869. It lias three beautiful 
sedOia, and a tower 180 feet high. Among the 
chief modern erections are the other ehuvehes 
(Anglican, Freshyterian, Roman Catholic, and Non- 
coiifonnist), the siincious new railway station ( 1887), 
a grainmar-soliool, a high .school for girls, a British 
and Foreign School Society’s college for female 
teachers, ,aud the hanks of Backhouse & Co., and 
Fea.se & Co. A free library was opened in 1885, 
for which Mr Edw.ard Pease had bequeathed 
£10,000. At O.xcn-lo-tield, 3 miles from Darlington, 
are curious cavities of unknown origin, c.alled Hell 
Kettles ; and near Darlington was the seat of 
George Allan tire aiiticpiary ( 1736- 1800). 

Darlillgioilial; a genus of remarkable American 
Pitcher-plants, belonging to the family of Sarraceni- 
acete (q.v.); and like its congeners, is insectivorous. 
See Insectivoeous Plaxt,s. 


Darmstadt, a town of Germany, capital 
of the grand-duchy of Hesse-Dai’inatadt, is 
situated on the small river Darm, 15 miles S. of 
Frankfort-nn-lVIam. The streets of the old town 
are nan’ow, but those of the new town exhibit 
many imposing specimens of architecture. Danm 
sfadt has .sevei'ai public square.-i, and line puldio 
gardens and promenades. Besides the arsenal, 
the barracks, and the various lellgions edifices, 
it possesses two palaces. One of these, the 
old ducal palace, contains museums of painting, 
natural history, and archmology, and a hhrary of 
500,000 volmires ; in the other. Prince Charles’s 
palace, is Holbein's famous ‘ Meyer Madonna.’ 
The handsome post-office dates from 1881, the 
theati-B from 18'? 1. There are manufactures of 
chemicals, hats, machinery, tobacco, playing-cards, 
carpets, and beer; and a trade in iron, petroleum, 
fniit, flour, and wine. But the place depends more 
on its ducal court and government ollices than on 
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'its industries. Pop., with suburh (1875), 44:, 088 ; 
(1885 ) 51,323. 

UarilCl {Lolium tcmulentum), lot .inniial giass 
of the same germs ivitli the valuahlc 
Ilye-gi-asR (([.v. ) — from wliieli it may he 
distinguished hy the absence of the per- 
ennial rootstock, by the empty glume, 
eilunUiug or exceeding tlie live to .seven 
(instead of eight to fifteen) Uowerod 
■spikelet, and the awn long inste.ad of 
short, or absent — is oomnion in corii- 
'(j Helds in England and many ])arLs of 
j/ Europe. It i.s tbe larea of the parable, 
and has from ancient times been reputed 
to hai'B a narcotic poi.sonoiis .seed, to 
wliicb many bad effects were ascribed, 
which, in years of bad harvest, were 
observed to ensue ujion tlie eating of 
bread or tbe feeding of horses ui>on oats. 
Tlio poi.soiiou.s proportie.s liave been 
denied by some botanists, and again 
maintained by others, tlie most recent 
investigations on the whole oonfirmiiig 
the ancient view. Tlie seed may lie in 
tlie ground for .several yeans without 
gorminating, and then appear snddciily 
in groat quantity in a wet seimoii. R 
can, however, be oaten liy oatllo witli 
impiniity. 

a town in the Eroneli de- 
partment of Soino-Tnfbi'ienve, 2.1 miles E. 
of Koneti, witii mamifaotaros of cotton, 
linen, and cloth goods. Pop. 6532. 

©arulcyj IThniiy Stiswart, Ijonn, Imsband of 
Mary, Qneon of Scots, was tlia oldoat son of tlie 
Earl of Lennox by Lady Margaret Douglas, so a 
giundson of Margaret I'ndor, and a con.sin of Mary. 
Born in 1540, m England, whore also lie was 
educated, be was handsome in appoavaiice, accoiii- 
plisliod in inaniicr.s, but fatally do.stitnto of all 
moral and intelleotual iiowor. Ho'.'porisbod by a 
gunimwder explosion at Kirk-of-Eield, Edinbnrgli, 
lObli Eobvnary 1507. Darnley is interesting ohiolly 
on account of the position wbioh lie ooonpied with 
re,9pect to hi.s wife. See M.inv, (juEBK OF Scots. 

Darter (.Plotus), a gonus of birds nearly allied 
to Cormorants (q.v.), but very lierou-like in gait 
and gesture. The four .species are sovorally re- 
stricted to the warm jiarts of America, Africa, 
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Darter {Plotus anhinrja). 


Asia, and Australia. The head is ainall, with 
naked cheeks and throat ; the neck is very long, 
tliin, and flexible; tbe bill is long and straight; 
the tail and the toes are also long. The dartera 
catch flail voraciously and with great dexterity; 
the name ' snake-neck ’ well desorihea them. 


Though aquatic in hahit, they rest and nest on 
trees. Tlie Amorioan species figured is over three 
feet in length. 

Dartford, a tliriving market-town of Kent, in 
the narrow valley of the Dareiit, 2 miles ahove’its 
inlliix to the Tliaine.s, and 17 EBE. of London. 
Edward III. here founded an Aiigiistmian nunnery 
(1355) ; St Ednuind'.s chantry was a gieat place of 
pilgrimage; and at Dartford Wat Tyler commenced 
Iris robellion (1.381). The clinrcli, with a Ncrniaii 
tower, was restored in 1803 ; among its interesting 
monuments is one to Sir John Spielnian, Queen 
Elizabeth’-s jeweller, who in 1588 ostahli.shed at 
Dartford what i.s said to liavo been tbe linst paper- 
mill in England.^ Paper is .still manufactured, 
besides steam-engines and nmcliineiy, gunpowder 
Stc. Tlie modern buildings include a county court- 
honse (1839), as.sBmbly rooms (1860), and, in the 
noighboiirliood, the City of London lunatic asylum 
(1800). Pop. of palish (1851) 6224; (ISSl ) 10,103. 
See the local histories by Dmikin (1844) and Bavlv 
(1876). 

Dartmoor ia a great granitic upland in Devon- 
.sbire, the sonree, with two exceptions, of all the 
])rincipal rivers of tlie county, remarkable alike for 
its wild and rugged scenery, its antiquities, its wide, 
solitary, trackless wastes, and its mineral products. 
It is npward.sof 130,000 aeros in oxloiit, tlie extieme 
length from north to south being 25 miles, and tlie 
extreme brirndtli from oast to west 20 miles. The 
outline is irregular. The eontval portion is the 
ancient royal forest of Dartmoor, and tliifi is sur- 
rounded liy a bolt of ojien country, once Iciiown as 
the ‘ Commons of Devonshire,’ bn t portions of wliieh 
have boon inclosed. 7’ho attempts to cultivate Dart- 
moor itself have been very few, and the northern 
quarter for miles .shows no trace of man, but the val- 
leys llirongb wbieb the rivcv.s desoond to the lowland 
conutiy are singularly fertile, and at times full of 
heanty. The moor itself affords valnablo monntain 
pasture to cattle, sheep, and large numbers of balf- 
wilfl ponies. The forest rights bclcmg to the diiohy 
of Cornwall ; but there arc rights of pa&tnrage 
exoi’clsed by holders of what arc called vonville 
tenures in corlaiii paiislics boumling the moor, 
which date prior to tlio Norman Conquest. 

The average height of Dartmoor alxive tbe sea ia 
upwards of 1200 feet, but its bigliost point. High 
WillhayCN, is 20.3!) feet; and the next, Yes Tor, 
2030. fl’lio hills aro commonly called tor,?, and 
for the moat ])art havo granite crests, weathered 
into grotesque and jiicturosque sha]io.s, 2'ho wlmle 
of Dartmoor is of granite, jirotrmlcd hetween the 
close of the Cavboiriforous and the opening of the 
Triansic periods. Devonian rocks mantle round its 
.southern exLension, and Uarlioniferons round its 
nortlicra, n.sannialod at variou.s points with gabln os, 
dolci'ilcs, and other intrusive rochs. The granite 
is chiefly gray, lint tlioro arc I'ich roll varieties, as 
at Trowlosworthy. Largo quantities of the ordi- 
nary stone have been i)uarrioil, esiiecially at Hoy 
Tor and King Tor, Dartmoor is rich in minerals. 
Tin has been raised lor many centuries, long 
before tlio dawn of history, hy streaming in the 
valleys, and vestiges of the ancient mining ojiera- 
tions of the ‘ old men ' aljound. Copiior, iron, 
and niangaiiBHO have also been worked, hut 
nriniug is now carried on at a few points only. 
Cold lias froqucnlly been found in tlie river-beds. 
The tinneas of Devon had a quasi-corporate exist- 
ence in Haxnn timo.s, and their rights were eon- 
firmed by King Jobn and otlier nionarobs. Tlio 
Stannary rarliiunents, in wbioh tiiey managed tlicir 
affairs, were Jield in the open air on Crockern Tor. 
The most important minei-al product of Dartmoor 
at the prosent day is eliiiia-clay, or kaolin, vdiicb 
is the result of tbe decomposition of tlie felspar 
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of the fp-anile. The largest ehina-elay works in 
England are at Lee Moor, and are connected by 
a tramway witli wharves at Plymouth. 

The fauna and flora of Daitinoor have many 
points of interest. Tree.? are very rare ; hut there 
is a veiy singular gi'oiip of gnarled and stunted 
oaks on a slope overlooking the West Dart, near 
Crockern Tor, of high antiquity and weird aspect, 
which has been called one of the ‘ woiideta of the 
moor’ — ‘ Wistnian’.s Wood.’ 

The chief rivers rise at a height of over 1800 feet 
above the .sea, in a wide stretch of peat-hog around 
Cranmere Pool— the Dart, Teign, Taw, Okement, 
Lyd, Tavy, and Walkham. Fi'oni the moimses of 
the southern quarter spring the Plym, Yealin, 
Ernie, and Avon. 

Dartmoor is unrivalled in England in the extent 
and cliaracter of its prehistoric and rade stone an- 
tiquities — earthwork.s, harrows, kistvaens, men- 
hirs, lines or avenues, cyelopean bridges, circles, 
cromlecli.s, trackways, and pound.s or incloaures 
of stones, sometimes containing the remains of 
villages. IMany stone implements have been found. 
On several of tlie tors there are rook basins, formerly 
called DruiJical, hut now assigned to the operation 
of natural cau.ses. 

The chief centre of population is Prince Town, 
named after George iV. when Prince Regent. 
Here a prison was built ( 1806 ) during the war with 
Napoleon, for the reception of prisoners of war. 
When the war ended it was abandoned, and was at 
one time u.sod for the manufacture of naphtha from 
peat, which failed, as all attempts to utilise the 
Dartmoo]' peat beyond the supply of local wants 
have done. In 185,) the ljuildings were adajited to 
their present purpose of a convict prison. Attached 
is a fertile reclaimed farm. A very picturesque 
railway nins to Prince Town. See the Rev. S. 
Rowe’s Fcrainbidaiion of Dartmoor (1856). 

Dfll'tllioutli) a .seaport and municipal borough 
(till 1867 also parliamentary) in the south of 
Devonshire, 32 miles S. by W. of Exeter. It is 
built in picturesque teiTaoes on a steep slope 300 
to 400 feet high, on the right hank of the romantic 
estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance from 
the se'a. The streets are narrow, and many of 
the houses very old, witli overhanging stories, pro- 
jecting gables, and wood-carving.s. St Saviour’s 
Church (circa 1372) has a riclily sculptured, 
painted, and gilt stone pulpit, and a beautifully 
cawed rood-loft. A battery, and the remains 
of a castle built during the reign of Henry VII., 
stand at the entr.anoe to the harbour. Pop. (1881) 
6580. Dartmoutli is a quarantine port of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and has a considerable trade with the 
Mediterranean, and in the Newfoundland fi.sheries. 
It is the port of departure of the ‘ Castle ' line of 
mail .steanieis to South Africa, and a favourite 
yachting station — tlie liarhour being deep and land- 
locked. At Dartmouth, in 1190, the Cru.saders, 
under Richard Coeiir-de-Lion., embarked for the 
Holy Land. The Frencli burned it in Richard’s 
reign, hut were repulsed, chiefly by the tvomen, in 
an attack in 1404, In 1346 Dartmouth furnished 
31 ships for the siege of Calais. In 1643 Prince 
Maurice besieged and garihsoned it; hut in 1646 
Fairfax stormed and took it. Netvcoinen, the in- 
ventor of tlie steam-engine, was horn here; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was born at Greenway, on the 
opposite side of the Dart ; and another great 
Elizabethan worthy, John Davis, at Sandridge, 

I>iiru, PiEERE Aktoine, Comte, a French 
writer and financier, was bora at Montpellier, 12th 
January 1767. At sixteen he entered the army, and 
rose rapidly, hut was flung into prison during the 
Ten-or, where he amuseet himself by translating 
Horace, tinder Napoleon he was Intendant- 


general in Austria and Pru.s.sia, and a conneillor 
of state, while in 1818 Louis XVIII. made him a 
peer. Thenceforth he devoted himself exclusively 
to letters. He died a niemher of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Science.?, 5th September 1S29. 
Of his many hook.s tlie chief are Cleopcclie, on 
T/Uoric lies Reputations LitUraires (1800), a 
spirited poem; Mistoiro da la Repuhliqua rlc Venise 
(7 vols. 1819-1821); and Histoirc da la Bretagne. 
(3 vols. 1820).— Hi.s son, Napoleos Daeu, horn 
at Paris, lltli June 1807, opposed the coup d'etat, 
and wiis proscribed ; hut became a momher of the 
National As.senibly in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

Darwen, a municipal horougli of Lancashire, 
on the river Darwen, 3^ miles S. of Blaekhura, and 
9 N. of Bolton. Cotton is the staple manufacture ; 
then come paper-making and paper-staining; and 
to these and other industries, with its water facili- 
ties, and the neighbouring coal-mines and stone 
quarries, Darwen owe.s its lupid growth and its 
well-being. It was incorporated in 1878. Among 
the chief Imildiugs are tlie free library, the market 
hall, the co-operative liall, and the public batlis, 
erected in memorv of Sir Robert Peel. Pop, (1851) 
7020; (ISSl) 29,744, 

l>ai’wiii, CiiAPtLES Robert, F.R.S., naturalist, 
tlie discoverer of tbe principle of natural selection, 
was bom at Shrewsbury, Febniaiy 12, 1809. His 
grandfatber was Dr Erasmus Darwin, and his father 
Dr Robert 'VY. Darwin, F.K.S. His inotlier was a 
daugliterof Josiah Wedgwood, tlje celebrated potter. 
Darwin was educated at Slirewsbuiy graiiimaT* 
.school, studied at Edinburgh University for two 
sessions in 1825-0-7, and entered at Cluist’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinliuvgli he had 
become a member of the local Plinian Society ; he 
took part in its natural history excursions, and road 
before it his first scientific paper — a new contribu'- 
tion to our knowledge of the Flustiu or sea-mats, 
It was at Cambridge, iiowever, that his biological 
studies seriously began. Hera he became ac- 
quainted with Professor Henslow, the well-known 
botanist, wlio encouraged liis interest in botany and 
zoologj'. His chief t^aste at this tiine was for 
geological research. In 1831 lie took his degree of 
B.A., and shortly after was recommended by 
Henslow as naturalist to tlie expedition of H.M.S. 
Beagle, under Captain (afterwards Admiral) Fitz- 
I'oy, R.N., then about to start for a .scientific 
survey of South American waters. He sailed on 
December 27, 1831, and did not return to England 
ft-om his long cruise tOl October 2, 1836. Mean- 
while lie visited Tenerifl'e, the Cape de Verde 
Islands, tlie Brazilian coast, Monte video, Tieira 
del Fuego, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, and tlie 
Chilian region, the Galapagos Archipelago, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Keeling Islands, 
in which last he laid the foundation for Jus famous 
theoi-y of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Darwin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of the fauna, flora, and geological con- 
ditions of many tropical, subtropical, and tem- 
perate climates which so adiiiirahly equipped him 
at last for the gi-eat task he wap aftenvards to^ per- 
form in .settling the factors of biological evolution. 

On Ilia return to England in 1836, he set to work to 
co-ordinate the results obtained during his voyage. 
He formed the friendship of Sir Charles Lyell and 
other scientific leaders, by whose aid he was ap- 
pointed secretaiy of the Geological Society in 1838. 
A year later, hevvas elected to the fellowship of the 
Royal Societv, and early in 1839 he mamed his 
cousin. Miss 'VVedgwood. In the same year he pub- 
lished ills Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural Histoi'y of the various Gauntries visited 
by H.M.S. Beagle. From 1840 to 1843 Darwin was 
occupied with the publication of the Zoology of the 
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Voyai/c of the Boagk, uncler 'i(i\'erniiient ansiiices, 
to wliich gruat work ( coiiijuleil by tlie leading 
fepecialist authorities of the day) lie himself coii- 
tvibuted an introduction and ninny iiote.s. In 1842 
appeared his iimiir on The Struetiii'c and IJistylbu- 
iion of Coral Beefs; in 1844, Geological UbsermtUms 
on Volcanio Islands; aiuL in 184G, Geological 
Ohsaroations on South, America. These works 
placed him at once in the front rank of eoiitoin- 
porary scientilic tliinkerh. In 18D1-58 appeared his 
valna’tilo treatise on harnaoles, A Monograxih of the 
Cirripedia, 

Three years afi.er his marriage Darwin settled 
at Downj near Uoekenliain, in Kent, whore for 
the rest of his days he passeil his time as a country 
gentleman among his conaervatories, liis ])igemia, 
ins garden, and iiis foivis. Tlio praotioa! informa- 
tion thus gained (especially as regards variation 
and interlnccding) was of inVi'iluable use to liiin 
in his later resaarclies. rrii’ate nioaiis enabled 
him to devote liiinsell unremittingly lionccforth, 
ill spite of coiitinnous and distressing ill-liealth, 
to tlie jiursuit of Boienee. It ivas at Down that 
Ilarwin began to occAipy himself witli the great work 
of his life — the ])ro))lein of the origin of .speeies. 
In 1837 he had already set out to accnnmlatu facts 
and ohsarvations for this purpose. rVfter live yearn’ 
unreniitting work, lie. ‘ allowed himself to s)ioeii- 
late ’ on the suhjuofc, and draw up soma short notes, 
wliioli lie enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of conclu- 
sions for his own use. Those conolnsimis einhodiod 
in embryo the famouH pvinciiiloof natural selection, 
the genu of the oelohratud Darwinian Theory { fp v. ). 
AVitli oonsUtutioiml caution, liowever, Darwin de- 
layed publication of his hypothe.si.'i, which was only 
at length jivoeipitated many years later by an 
nooidonlal oivouinsLanco of a romantic cliavactor. 
In 1838 Mr Alfred Itu.ssoll Wallaeo, tlie dislin- 
gnishod o-vplorcv, sunt homo from the Malay Archi- 
pelago a memoir addressed to ilarwin himself, for 
prosuntatiim to the Linuisau Society, (hiojicniug 
this packet, Darwin found to his surprise that it 
eontained in es.sence the main idea of hi.s own 
theory of natural selection. Sir Charles I.yoll and 
Sir doMOph Hooker, to -wlioin ho emninunicalod the 
facts, )i(n'Hnadcd Darwin to road a paper of liLs own 
ooncoiultantly with ^Vallace’s bolorc the Liuucau 
Society, which was accordingly done on July 1, 
1838. Ovgod forward by this strange coiuoidonce, 
Darwin sot to work seriously at eiieo to condense 
Ills lust iii,ws of notes — the lahonr of a lifetime — 
and put into shape his great work on T/to Origin of 
Spemes hy moans of Naluriil Selceiion, pulilished 
in Novcinbor 1831). I’ov an account of the main 
ideas there proiimlgatod, see DaiiWINIAN T'hhohy. 
The book itself, an eiioeh-niakin" work, was 
received thronghout Europe with tiro deepest in- 
terest, was violently attacked and energetically 
defended, but in tlie end succoedeil in obtaining 
recognition (with or without certain reservations) 
from almost all competent biologists, Krom the 
day of its ]iublication Darwin oontiimod to work on 
luiroiuittiugly at a great series of sup]deiuontal 
IroatMes, in udiieli his main principles rvero still 
farther enforced and enlarged, while minor corol- 
laries were brought iivouiineutly into view. The 
Fertilisation of Orchitis appeared in 1802, The Vari- 
ation of Blunts and Animals wider Domestication 
in 1807, and The Deseent of Man in 1871. The last- 
named work, hardly less faiuous than the Origin of 
Species, derives tlie luinian race from a hairy (pnu’l- 
runianous animal belonging to the groat antkropoid 
group, and related to the progenitors of the orang- 
utan, chimpanzee, and gorilla. In this hook 
Darwin also dovclopod luBiiniiortant supplementary 
theory of sexual selection, which on the whole has 
heon received hy soiontilio thinkers with loss fiivonr 
than liis other ideas. His later works are 2'he 


Expression of^ the Emotions in Man and Animals 
(1873), Inscctirurons Plants [ 1875), Climhimt Blanh 
(1873), The Effects of Cross and Self ForUUsaliZ 
111 the VegchMc Kingdom (187B), Different Forms 
of Flowers in Plants of the same Species (IHlI) and 
The Poiccr of Movement in Plants ( 1880). His last 
work, The Formation of Tcgctuhle Mould Ihroiif/h 
the uelioii of irorms, a.ppeared in 1881. In it Dar- 
win .showed grounds forhelieviug tlnat the veti-etahle 
mould which covers a large iiart of the globe is 
mainly due to the castings of earth-worms, without 
which the greater jiortioii of tlie land surface of the 
world iiiuht necessarily consist of barreu rock or 
thirsty sand. 

It is, however, as the great loader of evolutionary 
hiology that Darwin will be mainly remenihered 
among men. Though not (as i.s comuionly, hut 
erroneously, believed) himself the originator of the 
evolution hyiiothesis, nor even the lirst to apply tlie 
eoneejition of descent with inudilicalion to plant 
and animal oiganisms, Darwin was imdoubLeilly 
the lirst thinker to gain for tli.al conception a wide 
aecontanco among biological experts. By aiUling 
to tlie crude evolntiuiusiii of Erasiims Darwin, 
Lamarck, and others, his own specific idea of 
natural solootioii, ho snpidioil to the idea a snlli- 
cieiit cause, whicii raiseil it at once from the level 
of a hypothesis to the graile of a veiilialilc tlieory. 
Ills kindliness of charncLcr, luine.sty of imiposu, 
dm'otion to trutli, ami attacliiiiunl to Ids friends, 
reudeixid him no le.sH rmnavkahlo on the moral and 
emotional than on the purely intellectual side of 
liis nature, h’or many years Ids liealtli hail been 
extremely feeble, and he had worked under the 
sei'ercKt idiysical disadvantages. He died sud- 
denly, after a very short illness, April 1!), 1882, and 
was buried with uuiiKual hoiuiurs in Westminster 
Abbey. Hee Ids Life and Letters liy Ids son, EraiioH 
Darwin ( 1887 ). 

l>ai‘Wiu, Euasmus, physician, natural pliilo- 
soplior, and didactic iiipd, wa.s horn 12L)i DocBiiiher 
1731, at Elston Hall, near Newark, in Nottingham- 
shire ; entered St dohu’s College, Camlnidge, in 1730, 
graduated li.A. in 1754, and afterwards studied 
modieiuo at Ediuliurgh. After an uiiHucce.sstul 
atteiiipl to o,MlaliH.sh a jiraoliee at Nottingliaiii, he 
removed to Lichliehl, where he married ami hooaine 
a popular pliysiciau and proinineiit ligure from Ida 
alulity, his mdieal and free- tl linking oiiinioiis, Ids 
poetry, his oiglit-acro hotaiiieal garden, and Ida im- 
iierious advocacy of tcmjicraiico in drinking. After 
liis second marriage in 1781 , he settled in Derby, and 
then at lireadsall I’rkiry, where he died Kuikleiily 
18th April 1802. Danvin had oiieo a groat repiila- 
txon as a physiologist, hut his system is, for tlie 
moat part, moouseiiuuutial, baBeles.s, and mitciiahle. 
At the same time, many of Ids ideas are original, 
suggestive, and eon tain within them the germs of 
important truths. His strength and Ids weakness 
lay in his faculty for seeing analogies in nature. 
Bomotiiiius he is o-xceediugly happy in Ids dis- 
eoverics ; ) at other Linios he is qiute fantastical. 
The .same remarks hold good as regards his ver.se, 
where, amid tiio frcr]neiit extravagance and in- 
comjirohunsihility of Ida notions, there linnst forth 
strains of genniu'o poetry. The Loves of the Plants 
(1789), a jiart ol his oliiof poem, the JiuUinie 
Garden, was happily Imrlesijned in the ‘Loves of 
the Triangles’ m the Anii-faooliin. ^ JjiloreBt 'in 
Darwin’s speculations lias lieen revived liy the 
recognition of his partial antidpatiou of Lamarc'k’s 
views on ovolutioiij and so of his own famous 
grandson’s. His chief works are Eoimomia, or the 
Laws of Orgunio Life (1794-00)! and his Phyio- 
logia, or Philosophy of Agriculture (1799). Seeliis 
Life by Krause, trails, liy Dallas (1379). By lua 
first wife ho was gTaiulfathcr of Uliarles Darwin) 
by his second, of hVaucN Galtou. 
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Diii'W'iiiiaii Theory, the explanation of tlie 
evolution of forms, of life on our planet, offered 
hy the great naturalist, Charles Darwin (q.v.). 
From the very outset we must carefully guard 
against the confusion, still rvidely popular, of 
‘Evolution’ with ‘Darwinism.’ Evolution must 
clearly he retained to denote the entire drama of 
cosmic change ; Darwinism, therefore, must as 
clearly he restricted to one particular interpreta- 
tion of the mechanism and plot of this cosmic 
drama, of many which have been thrown out hy 
rellective spectators. Darwin expressed the mode 
of the evolutionary process in a classic phrase, 
the title of his great work — The Uright of Sperics 
by menns of Ntilural Selection, or tJiB Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. That 
explanation is not only in itself peculiarly slirervil 
and well reasoned, Inniiiious ami whlely appli- 
cahlc, hut has been of the very greatest iin)jort- 
ance in awakening biologi.sts and stnilents of all 
other sciences, and thins ultimately the intelligent 
public, to the facts of the case — to the conscious- 
ness of this evolutionary diania. On the pro- 
mulgation of this new liypotlicsia as to the mode of 
oceurreiicQ of evolutionary changes in the organic 
world, the whole discnssion as to the ooenrrenee of 
evolutionary change at all speedily came to centre 
round it ; although in view of the powerful argn- 
monts for the occurrence of evolution which had 
been independently adduced by Spencer and others, 
it may he admitted this was nut quite logical. 'The 
fact, however, remains. IMoveover to the new stand- 
point afforded by the clear acceptance of both ideas 
— evolution and this through natural selection — and 
to the energetic application of these, first by Darwin 
himself, but soon by a multitude of 2 ealous workem, 
we owe a progress which it would as yet be prema- 
ture to estimate, but which has pervaded the whole 
field of biology, and even the fields of all tlie higher 
sciences, menial and social, which so largely utilise 
biological nietliod.s and generalisations. 'iV'hatever 
may be the subsequent development of our evolu- 
tionary conceptions, the epoch-making importance 
of the Darwinian theory will be unaltered. Hence 
tlie expediency of the present comparatively full 
exposition of its main positions ami of their bear- 
ings, apart from the larger ami more general argu- 
ment under Evolution. 

To the statement of Darwin’s theory, therefore, 
we may at once proceed, postulating no more than 
that general acquaintance with the anus and re.sults 
of biology which is now becoming so commonly 
current, or which may readily be gained by help of 
tlie articles Biology and Botany. Nor need any 
statement of the general doctrine of evolution, or of 
evolutionary theories before Darwin, here detain us, 
since these find more fitting place in the general 
article EVOLUTION. 

The failure of pre-Danviniaii tlieories to gain 
any very general acceptance among naturalists 
was no doubt largely attributable to established 
prejudice, backed as this was by the predominant 
authority of Cuvier. This was hy no means the 
whole explanation. For while those theories 
rendered it extremely probable that modification 
had occurred, they all fell short, as Danvin pointed 
out, ill one mo.st important particular. Tliej' 
failed to show how the modification of one species 
from another could take place, ‘.so as to acquire 
that perfection of stnicture and co-adaptation 
which justly excites our admiration;’ since the 
hypotheses of the potency of external conditions, 
of habit, of the volition of the organism itself, and 
so on, alike successively broke down. 

Darwin was especially struck by the distri- 
butional phenomena he witnessed during liis 
‘Naturalist’s Voyage,’ and thereafter devoted 
himself primarily to the problem of the origin of 


species, specially concentrating himself upon what 
seemed to liim the weakest point of the preceding 
theories, the exjilanation of adaptations. Com- 
mencing ill 18.37, ‘after live yeais’ work, I allowed 
myself to .speculate on the subject, and diew up 
some short note.s ; these I enlarged in 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions which then seemed to be 

i irohahle ; from that period to the pre-^ent day I 
lave steadily piinsiied the same object.’ This wa.s 
written as late as 1859, and even then because he 
had received a paper from IMr A. II. iVallace (at 
that time exploring the Malay Archipelago), in 
which views identical with his own were expressed, 
and thus was compelled to pioceed to the publica- 
tion of hi.- results. He did so first in a brief out- 
line lead, b}' advice of Lyell and Honker, .simul- 
taneously with Wallace’-s paper (.see Jour. Linn. 
Sor., 1858); and in the following year in that fuller 
abstract, as at fir.st he merely regarded it, which 
.soon became so famous — the Origin of Species. 
Its substance may with adv-antage be briefly siim- 
niaiised, so far as further compression of such 
‘intellectual pemmican' is possible. For details 
and explanations the reader luiist oonsiilt the work 
itself (7th ed. 1880). 

Outline of '■Origin of Species .’ — In order to gain 
in.sight, then, into the means of modification, 
Darwin eommenees with a study of the variation 
of plants and animals iiiidei' domestication (later 
expanded into a sepaiatB work ; 2d ed. 1876). 

Variation and Heredity . — While all plants and 
niiimals exhibit some degree of variation, this is 
greate.st aiiioiig domesticated species, owing to 
their new and less uniform condition.s of life. 
These may act directly on the whole organisation, 
or on separate parts, and the variation, though 
rarely, is sometimes definite, as when size increases 
with' quantity of food, or colour changes with its 
quality ; or the conditions may act indirectly by 
intineiicing the reproductive 6y.steni, which is pecu- 
liarly sensitive. Changed habits produce an in- 
herited efl’ect — e.g. the leg-hones of tlie common 
duck weigh proportionally more, and its win"-l>ones 
les.s, than in the wild v.ariety, because it flies le.ss 
and walks more. So, too, tame mammals acquire 
drooping ears, .since these are rarely pricked in 
alarm. One sanation is usually corielated with 
otheis, thus long-beaked pigeons have small feet, 
and conversely. All variations tend to be in- 
herited. The popular belief that domestic races 
simplv revert to the aboriginal stock is unsupported 
by facts. 

Save that dome.stie varieties are less uniform 
than wild specie.s, often dift’er more widely in .some 
single part, and are fertile when crossed, there is 
no well-marked distinction between those and so- 
called true apeoies. If, therefore, such varietie.s as 
the ditterent hreed.s of the dog can be shown to be 
descended from a single wild species, there iieces- 
.■larily arises great doubt as to tlie immutability of 
closely allied natural species, such as the foxes. 
While, however, the many breeds of dog appear to 
have arisen from several wild species, and those of 
cattle also from tivo or three, our fowls, ducks, 
rabbits, Ac. , all certainly arise fi'om a single ances- 
tral species. The case of pigeous is of peculiar im- 
portance, since ])outev, carrier, fantail, and tumbler 
differ so thoroughly, externally and internally, that 
any ornithologist would he compelled to assign to 
them not merely specific hut generic distinctness, 
if he had discovered them in the wild state. There 
is at least as much diliiciilty in believing that sucb 
breeds can hai-e proceeded from a common ancestor, 
as there is in the case of any group of birds in 
nature ; and every breeder of these has been fliinly 
convinced of their descent from distinct species. 
Yet all these breeds are proved to come from the 
common rock-dove (Golimha livia; see Pigeon), 
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and thus those who admit tlie unity of domestic 
vacea should ha cautions in deriding the unity of 
wild ones. 

Domestic races all e-Kliibit ndaptatioms to man’s 
use or fancy, rather than t(} their own good. The 
key to this i.s man’s jiower of .selection ; nature gives 
successive variations, luair aoouniulates these, so 
making for himself useful breeds, and often (eg. 
ill Blieep, cattle, rose.s, dahlias) iiro/oiindly niodilies 
their character even in a single hunnaii lifetime ; so 
that in all charaeters to ivliich lie attends, they 
may diU'er more than the distinct species of the 
same genera. Again, that nricoiiscioiis selcetion 
■which results from every one trying to possess and 
hreed the best animals is yet iiiure iiiipoi tant than 
conscious selection. Two llocka of Leicester sheep, 
kept equally ]rarc, appieared of rriiite dillerent 
varieties after lifty years. Such slowly aoenmu- 
latcd change explains why we kium' so little of tho 
origin of doniestio races; and its ah.scnce in regioins 
iiilialiited hy uncivilised man explains why these 
yield no plants ivorth immediate culture. Iluiiiau 
selection is facilitated ( 1 ) hy tlio keeping of largo 
niimhur.s, hiiice variatioiLs will he more froqiioiit, 
and (2) hy pievcntirig freo-iiitcrcrosHiiig ; some 
.species vary, liowever, more tliau others. 

Variidiun midrv Nature , — All similar organisuih 
in naliirc prcHciit individual dill'erenccs, more con- 
sidei'iible tliaii is usiially Huppused. No two blades 
of grass are alike, and far more marked dm'ercnces 
often oocur, several eastes or varieties .somotinios 
o.'ciatiiig ill the same se.x. Jlctweeii these caslos, 
and inuoji more froquoutly hefcwoeii forum wliicli 
systematic hotauists and zoologists rank as trim 
Hiiocies, perleetly inlormediato forum may occur. 
No agreement aljout tlio delhiition of species (the 
amount of dill'enmeo iieeessary to give any two 
forms .speoilio rank) 1ms over been ooiiuito; tluw, 
ill the Jlritihli ilora alone, there arc nearly two 
liiindred disputed forms, and individual ojuiiion la 
in these oases the only eiitorimi. Ah long as a 
goriits i.s impcrfoetly known, and ils spooio.s founded 
upon few siiO(!inioiis, tliey appieav clearly limited. 
But with fuller knowledge, iiitermodialo forma 
001110 ill, and doubts as to apoeilio limits augment. 
The tcriiiH species and variety are thus arbitrarily 
given to .scito of individiuiLs more or loss cloaely 
resoinliUiig cacli other, deo Vaiuisty, Bi’HOIe.s, 
Gknu.s. 

Individual dilierenoes are thus of the highest 
importance, as the Jirsfc .steps towards the slightest 
varieties worth recording, these in turn towards 
more diatiiicL and iioriiiaiieiit varieties, tlitmo varie- 
ties again towards sub-siiecieH, and in tlio next 
stage to species ; though oxtiuctiem may often 
avreat tlic proee-ss. 

Tlie P))eciea wliicli iireseut moat varietic.s are 
those which have tlie gi-eatost geograjiliical range, or 
the widest diffusion in their own territory, or wliicli 
jjossoss tho greatest nuniber of individmiks. Tu 
the larger genera of each conn try the specioa vary 
more frenuontly than in the smaller genera ; and 
in many respouts tho sneeioa of large genera jiroaciit 
a strong analogy with varieties, wdiioli analogy ia 
alone iutoliigiblo on tho view that tlioy once 
exi.stod as mere varieties thcniselves. 

tiirugylc, Jur N,cii,lcncc „ — All organic beings tend 
to increase with oxtreiiio rapidity, ho tliat if they 
were not kept down, the earth would soon bo 
covered by the progeny of a .single pair. This is 
evidoiieed not merely by oalciilation, but by actual 
observation of the extraordinary rapidity with 
which plants and animals have spread, when in- 
troduced into new and favourable ciroumatances 
(e.g. thistles and rabbits into Auatralia). 

Since organisms then are reproducing thennsolves 
so rapidly, and since all tlieiv offspring cannot 
escape their enemies, get food, and live, much loss 


leave progeny in turn— .since, in other words the 
doctrine of MiUthiia applies to animals and plants 
with manifold force ( tor the, so can have no artificial 
increase of food, and no prudential restraints on re- 
production)— there must ill every case he a itruijc/lo 
for ex-istcni'c, cither of one individual witli another 
of the same species, or witli the individuals of dts- 
tiiict snecies, or with the physical coinlitioii? of 
life ; often, incleed, with all liiese at once, and 
that more or leH.s intensely throughout the whole of 
life. 

The checks whieli prevent increa.se arc most 
obscure, and vary in eadi case. In all cases the 
amount of food, of eouise, gives tlie e.xtieme limit. 
The younguBt orgiiniHin.B geneially siill'er nio.st'; 
seedlings, for iiistanee, are destroyed in vast iiiiiin 
liei-a. 'Tliiis, even in a iiateh of ground purposely 
dug and cleared, where no eliokiiig fiom other plants 
could take place, 205 out of 357 seedling-weeds were 
destroyed, eliielly hy siiiga and inseels. So, too, 
tho stock of game on an estate depends ohiclly upon 
the dustruetioii of veiniin. Climate, however, is 
highly im]jorlant, and ]ieriodie seasons of extreme 
cold and drought seem the most ell'eetive of all 
checks — a aeveio winter .soiuotinieB destroying four- 
liftha or inoro of the biiils of a locality. Epideniics, 
too, may oeuur, especially wliore niunher.s have 
inordinately increased. On the oilier hand, a 
largo niiniher of iiidividnals of the same .species 
la cHHeiitial for itH emitinuod piesorvalioii. 

'ITie oomphix lelatioim of all animals and jilaiita 
to each other ri'ijuire illustration. Tlio planting 
of part of a heatli with Scotch lir leada to a pro- 
found alteration of ils Ilora and fauna, wliilo the 
growth of llicHO Jlrs again is wholly dependent 
upon the excluaion ol cattle. Many llewerH clopend 
for fertilisation on tho visit of a .special iiiseot— 
e.g. rod clover on Immble-hec.s, But liees are 
destroyed by riekl-miee, and ecimeipiently pro- 
tected by cats ; lienee, not only no beoa, no 'clover, 
but also the more cats, the more eloi'cr I The 
■Struggle for life is most severe between individnalH 
and vai'ielies of tlie same species, and between 
the speeiuH of tbe same genus, siiieo tliesu tend to 
fill tlio Maine phien in tiui eetmomy of nature; hence 
\vc see the biowii rat su]iplanthig the black, and 
tlio bive-beo supplanting' its Aiiatialiim congener. 
The striieturo of evi'ry being is related to that of 
tlie otlieas with wliicli it (Miniiwtes, or from wliicli 
it seeks to escape, nr on which it jireyH ; as ia alike 
evident in the structure of the tiger and of the 
parasite which clings to Ida liair. So, too, the 
allnuiien of a hued is oliieUy useful in favouring the 
young plant’s h(, niggle for light and air against the 
adult plaiila around. 

Natural HolcuUou . — lint how will the atrnggle 
for exiatence ae.t with regard to variation? Can 
the principle of aoleetioii, so piotent in the liaiula 
of man, apply under nature? Most eHicienlly so. 
Let us hoar in mind ( i ) the constant occurrence 
of variation; (2) the inlliiite complexity of the 
relations iu whieli orgiuiisms stand to eacli oth^r, 
and to the iiliyaical condilious of life ; and ooii- 
hciiuontly (.3) what inibiitoly varied diverslLies of 
ati'ucluro anight ho useful 'to each heing under 
changing ooiiditions of life. Can it then he thought 
iui]nobahle, seeing that vaviatiwia useful to inan 
have niulouhtedly oconrred, that olher variations 
useful in home way to each oonihataiit iu the great 
and ooniplc.v liattle of life sliould also occur in tlie 
course of many generations? And if Kuoh do 
occur, can we doubt (roiiieiiiboring that many more 
individuals are horn than can poasihly survive) 
that individuals having sumo advantage, however 
slight, liave tbe best eliaiice of surviving and of 
reproducing their Idnd, while injurious variations 
are _ destroyed? 'Tliis preservation of favourable 
variations, and the destruotioii of injurious ones, 
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is termed Natural Selection, or le'!‘> figuratively, 
the Survival uf the Fittest. 

Taking the case of a country undei going a 
change of climate, the proportional numbers of 
its denizens "would change, home species probably 
becoming exthict — and the^e changes would in 
many w'ays affect the survivors. A further dis- 
turbance would come from the iiumigration of new 
forms ; or if that "were prevented, we should liuve 
laces in the economy of nature "^vliich might he 
etter filled up. Any slight favourable modifica- 
tion of the old specie.s would tend to he preserved, 
and we have seen that changed conditions increase 
vaiiahility. 

Nor are sucli changes necessary in order to leave 

E laces for natuial selection to fill. No country can 
e named where the native inhabitants are per- 
fectly adapted to their conditions and oumpetitoi-s, 
for as some foreigners have taken tinii po.sseasiou 
in every country, we may safely conclude tliat the 
natives might have been modified witli advantage 
to resist them. 

And when human selection has produced such 
great results, why may not natuial? Human 
selection acts only for man’s own good, on mcie 
external and visible cliaracters, and irregularly 
throughout a short period ; natural selection acts 
for the good of the being itself, on the whole 
machinery of its life, and ince.ssantly on the 
species, throughout almost infinite time. (It is 
important liera to remember that the objection to 
this agency on the ground of its presumed insigni- 
ficance, is identical with that so long but unsuc- 
cessfully employed against Lyell’s explanation of 
the origin of the idiysical features of the globe by 
summing up the esi.s'ting natural oliauges.) 

Natural selection thus leads to the improvement 
of each creature in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life, and oonseipiently in 
most oases to M'hat must he regarded as an advance 
in organisation. Nevertlieless, low aud simple 
forms will long endure, if well fitted for tlieiv 
simple conditions. 

Natural selection may modify the egg, seed, or 
young, as ea.sily as the adult, and these modifica- 
tions may effect through correlation the structure 
of the latter, and conversely. 

Besides Natural, we have to consider Sexual 
Selection— L 6. not merely do individuals struggle 
for existence, but the males struggle for the 
females, and the mo.st vigorous thus tend to leave 
most progeny. Special "weapons, offensive and 
defensive, like the cock’s spurs, the .stag’s horns. 
Dr the lions mane, are used in this Btru^gle, 
and the most useful variations are those "which 
are transmitted. Again, ju.st as man can in a 
short time give beauty to liLs domestic birds, .so 
tliere is no good reason to doubt that female birds 
in thousands of generations, by .selecting, as they 
are observed to do, the most jiielodious or beauti- 
ful niale.s, might produce a marked effect, and 
many sexual differences are tlius explained. 

* The theory of natural selection may he applied 
in special cases— e.g. ( 1 ) to explain the evolution 
of swift gre^'hound-Iike varieties of wolvas; (2) to 
explain tlie origin and the excretion of nectar- in 
flowere, its use to insects, the action of insects in 
"transferring pollen from iiovver to flower, with its 
advantage in intercrossing ; and the resultant 
modification and adaptation of flower and insect 
to each other by the preservation of advantageous 
variations. 

The cireumstauces favourable to the production 
of new forms through natural selection are also 
reviewed. These are chiefly, great variability ; 
large numbers of individuals ; tbe complex eifeels 
of intercrossing j isolation in small areas, yet also 
extension over continental ones, especially if these 


vary in altitude ; aud considerable lap,se of time. 
Rare .species are shown to he in proce^-s of extinc- 
tion. The divergence of chanietor in domestic 
breeds, largely due to the fact that ‘fanciers do 
not, and will not, admire a medium standard, hut 
like extiemes," applies throughout nature, fium the 
circumstance that the more diversified the de.-cend- 
aiits from any one species become in structure, 
constitution, and habits, by so much "will they 
he better enabled to seize on many and "svidely 
diversified places in nature, and .so to increase in 
numbers. Tims, taking a cariiivoioiis annual which 
has leached the ina.vLumm numbeia its terntory 
«"ill support, it is evident that it can succeed^ in 
incieasing only by its varying descendants seizing 
places hitherto occupied by other animals. This 
must hold equally of all species, and is .separately 
ilenioiitatiated for plants. The greatest amount of 
life can he supported by lielp of pioportioually great 
diversification of striietuie ; hence, in small areas 
where competition is severe, the inhabitants are 
extremely vaiied. 

The probable effects of the action of Natural 
Selection, through divergence of character and 
extinction, on the descendants of a coumiun 
ancestor are then discussed in detail by Mr Darwin 
"nithan illustrative diagiam. This take.s the form 
of a genealogical tree — ‘ the gieat tiee of life, which 
fills with its dead and broken branches the crust of 
the earth, and covers tbe surface svitli its ever- 
branching and beautiful ramifications.’ 

Luicii of Varkition (see VajU-itiok ). — O f the 
cau.se of most variations we are still ignorant, but 
the same laws appear to have acted m produemg 
the lesser difi'ereuces bet"ween varieties of the same 
species and the greater differences between species 
ot the same genus. Changed conditions sometimes 
induce definite and permanent effeots ; habit, use, 
and disuse are potent in their effeots, Specific 
characters are more variable than generic, and 
varietal than either. Rudimentary oigans and 
secondary sexual characters are Jiighly vaiiable. 
Species closely related of .similar constitution aiid 
similarly inlluenced, present analogous vaiiationa, 
and fiequeiitly exhibit character whioh can only 
he explained os reversions to those of their ancient 
piogenitois — e.g. zebra-hke stripes on horses, or 
wood-pigeon’s markings on faiitails, tumblers, &c. 

DijfciUties and Objections. — In four chapters all 
the miscellaneous objections raised against the 
theory between 1859 and the appearance of the 
latest edition are succes-sitely stated, "vveighecl, dis- 
cussed, aud met, as well as the much more seiious 
difficulties jiointed out by Daiwin himself. These 
latter are, (1) the definiteness of species and the 
rarity of transitional forms; {2} tlie enoinious 
degree of modification in habits and structure 
assumed by the theory, and the seeming improba- 
bility that Natural Selection should produce on the 
one hand an organ uf such trilling importance as 
the tail of a giraffe, and on the othei", an organ so 
wonderful as the eye; (3) the acquirement and 
modification through Natural Selection of such 
marvellous instincts os tho.se of the hec ; (4) the 
sterility of crossed species, aud the fertility of 
crossed" varieties. For these discussions, however, 
the reader must consult the work itself. 

iHqjcrfeetioii of the Geological lleeurd. — On the 
assumption of the extermination of an enormous 
number of intermediate varieties, which were the 
links between existing aud remote ancestral forms 
— why, then, is not every geological formation 
charged with such links ? ‘VVhy does not evei-y 
collection of fossils affoi-d plain evidence of the 
gradation and mutation of the forms of life? 
Geology, assuredly, does not reveal any such finely 
graduated organic chain, and this is one of the 
most obvious and plausible objections to the 
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theory. Tlie exnlaiifilion oifei-ed in the e.xtreiue — 
tlie almost inoreclible — imperfection of the geolomcal 
record. Only a small portion of the globe lias been 
geologically explored witli care ; only certain classes 
of beings have been fosailiaeil ; mul the number, 
both of apedmens and .species yet discovered, is 
absolutely as nothing compared with the nniuber 
wbieb must have passed away during even a single 
formation. The Malay Archipelago ecpnals in area 
the formafcion.s best known to u.s ; its present 
condition repre.senis that of Europe wliile EuropeV 
strata were being deposited ; its fauna and tiora 
aie among the ricnest on the globe, yet, even if all 
the speeio.s were to be collected which ever liveil 
there, bow imperfectly would they represent the 
natural history of the world ! Only few specio.s are 
preserveil at all, and most of these in an imper- 
fect luaimcr ; moreover, subsLilonco being almost 
iiecesHary for the accumulation of rich deposits, 
great intervals of time mn.st have elapsed between 
successive formations, so that during pieriods of olc- 
vatioii, rv'hcn variation wtuild be mo.st I'rcuuont, the 
record is least perfect. Moreover, geological forma- 
tions have not been continuously deposited; the 
duration of spodlic forms probably o.xcocds that of 
oaeli formation ; migrations have largely taken 
place ; widely ranging species arc most variable, 
and oftone.st give rise to now .species ; varieties 
liave boon at linst local ; and linally, it is probable 
that periods of modUication arc short as compared 
with periods of perinauonce. Hence we cannot liiul 
inmimcrablo varieties, and any Unking variety 
between two forms is, of course, ranked as a distinct 
Bpooiea, for the whole chain cannot bo pornmneutly 
roBtorod. Thus the geological record i» a history of 
the world indeed, but one imporfeotly kcjil, and 
written in a changing dialect j of this history wo 
possess the last volume only, relating to two or 
three countries. Even of this vobuiio only licro and 
there lias a abort chapter boon pro.sorvod, and of 
each page only hero and tlioro a few linos. 

Utolofiieid nuc.ccssiDu o/Ori/auie !iciiiijs(T)islribn- 
tion in iV/nc).— The preceding dillieulties oxconlod, 
the facts of paliuontology agree adiuiralily with tlie 
theory. New specio.s come in slowly and huocq.s- 
sively j they cliango in dill’eroiit rales and degrees ; 
old iorms pass through rarity to extinction, and 
never reappear ; dominant forms siiread and vary, 
their de.scoiulants displacing the inferior groups, so 
that after long intervals of time the productions of 
the ivorld appear to have changed simnUanoously. 
Tlio most aiicioiit forin.s diller iiio.st widely from 
those now living, yet frequently present chavactors 
intorniBilinte between groups now widely divergent, 
and they reacnihlo to a I'emarkabla extent the 
embryos of the more recent and more highly 
speeialised animals boloiighig to tlio samo olas,se.s, 
TliOiSolaws, and, above all, the important law of the 
sueoession of the same types within the same areas 
daring the later geological periods, and most 
notably between tlie Tertiary period and the 
present time (e.g. fossil and recent marsupials in 
Australia, and edoiitato.s in South America), cease 
to he my.steriou.s, and becoiiio at once thoroughly 
intelligible on the principle of inheritauco, ami on 
that alone. 

[Since the publication of the Origin of Speem in 
ISOh; paUuontologieal rosoaroii has been constantly 
furiiialuim the moat triumpliaut verillcation of those 
views. The imperfection of Uie geological record 
was so far from overestimated that Hnxloy 
{Soiauea and Culture, 1880), in comparing our 
present knowledge of the mammalian Tertiaiy 
fauna with that of 18139, states that the results of 
the inve,stigatioiis of Oaudry, Marsh, and Eilhol 
are ‘ ns if zoologists wore to become acquainted wiUi 
a country hitherto unknown, as rich in novel forms 
of life' as Brazil or South Africa once were to 


Europeans. Gaudry has found the intermediate 
stages by which civets passed into liyumas ; Eilhol 
has disinterred still more remote ancestral oarni. 
vores ; while Marsh has obtained a complete series of 
forms intermediate between that, in some respects 
most anomalous of mamiiials, the horse, and the him- 
plest live-toed ungulates ( seo_M.VMMAHA), Aoain' 
Darwin’s belief tliat the distinctness of birds *!i'oia 
all other vertalirates was to he acuountedfor by the 
extinction of a long line of progenitors coiinectino- 
tlicm with re]jtiles, wa.s in 185!) a mere assnmplioim 
hut in 18G2 the long-tailed and intensely reptilian 
bird Arclneoptoryx (q.v. ) was discovered, wliile in 
187.'3 the rosearelicB of Marsli Imnight to lii>-ht 
certain cretaceous birds, one (Hesperoruis) mtU 
teeth .set in a groove, the other ( Iclithyoriiis ) with 
teeth ill sockets,^ and with bi-concave vertebrie. 
Besides these reptilian birds, hird-like reptiles have 
similarly been fortlieouiing, and the hypothesis of 
Darwin is thus admirably vovilied. Considerable 
light, too, has been thrown on the pedigree of 
crocodiles ; amuioiiito.s, trilohitcs, and other iii- 
vertehrateH have been arranged in .seiie.s, while 
important oollatoral evidence is also fiirnishod by 
‘ per-sistent types’ such as Ceratodiia, Beryx, 
Nautilns, Lingula, &c., which have survived— we 
must asHiiiuc by ordinary generation — almost com- 
jilotely uneliangod .since remote geological periods. 
On such grounds, therefore, Ilii.xloy asserts I op, cit.) 
that ‘on the cviiluneo of pnlieonlology, the evolu- 
tion of many existing forms of animal life from 
their predooe3.sorB is no longer an hjqiothesis, hut 
an historical fact ; it is only the nature of the 
pliy.siological faetons wliioli is still open to dis- 
cussion.’] 

OcopraphiiMl DiHrihiition . — Neither the simi- 
larity nor the dissimilarity of tlio inliahitants of 
various regions, whutlior of laud or sea, oiin be 
accounted for by identity or diirerenoes of climate, 
or other physical cimdiuwis, hut both are related in 
the moHtstnking degree to the ah.seuce or presence 
of harrioi-s to migration between those regions. 
Within the samo area there exists the most marked 
allinity among the speoies, though these diller from 
place to )ilaeO; iSpecies appear to have arisen in 
separate iloHnite c'entro.s. Die few apparent excep- 
tions hoiiiu ancoiinted for by migration and iHs- 
pcrsal, followoil by climatie and geographical 
changes. But for a summary of our knowledge of 
the existing mode of distribution of organic life, 
and of the way in whioh that distribution has been 
cll'oclod, as well as of the very important hearing of 
those fauts upon the theory of ovohition, which 
they may he said, indued, more than any other 
class of faots, to have suggested, see the article 
GntmitAi'inoAL DraTiiinuTtoN. 

Jl/orji/ioloffiiial -.IrguincnU , — The physiologioal 
and ihstrihiitimml ]ino.s of argument being smn- 
inavisod, tho.so fnrnislied by morphology, although 
not less nninorouH and highly important, can only he 
very briollv outlined. Tlieso aro mainly four, and 
are (Icrivcd from [a] Classification, (4) limnologies, 
(c) Etuhrynlogy, \d) liudimontary Organs. 

(«) Ckmijiuedion . — Natiiralista arrange tlie 
species, genera, and familic.s in caoh class, on what 
is called the Natural Kysteiii, But what is ineant 
by this systoiu ? Is it, after all, merely an artificial 
scheme for enunciating general propositions, and of 
placing together the forms most like each other? 
or does it, as many believe, reveal tlio plan of crea- 
tion? The grand tact of classilioation is, that 
organic beings, througlumt all time, are arranged 
in groups Bubordiiialed under other groups— in- 
dividuals niider varieties, and tliese again under 
«pocie.s ; spaoios under genera j genera under ,suh- 
familio,s, families, and orders; and all under a few 
grand olasses, The nature of all these relation- 
ships — the rules followed and the dillieulties mob 
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1)7 naturalists in their olaDsilicatious — the high 
value set upon constant aiul prevalent stmetiires, 
vvhetlier tliese l)e of great or httle use, or, as with 
rudiiiientaiy organs, of none at all — the wide 
opposition in value between such misleading re- 
semblances of adaptation, as, for instance, the fish- 
like form of wliales, and such eharactei-s of true 
affinity as are afforded liy the structure of tlieir 
circulatory or respiratory system — all these receive 
a simple and natural explanation on the view of 
the common descent of allied forms with modifica- 
tion tlirougli variation and natural selection ; while 
it is to he noted that no other explanation has ever 
even been attempted. The element of descent, 
too, is already used in linking all the sexes, a"e.s, 
forms, and varieties of the same .species, widely 
though these (e.g. Cirripecles ) may differ from each 
other in structure : and we have only to extend 
it to understand the meaning and oiig-in of the 
Natural System. 

[b) Homology. — The memhets of the same class, 
independently of their habits of life, resemble each 
other in tlieir general jilan of organisation. Tims, 
the hand of man, the digiring-paw of the mole, the 
leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the 
wing of tlie hat, are all constructed on the same 
pattern, hone ooiTesjJonding to hone. Shiiilarly 
with the hind-limh. Again, the mouths of insects 
are of innumeralile varieties of form and use — 
witne.ss the long spiral trunk of a moth, and the 
great jaws of a beetle — yet these are formed by 
moclificationa of an upper lip, mandible.s, .and two 
pairs of maxillip. Ann so it is with the limbs of 
crustaceans, or tlie lloweis of plants ; hi fact, with 
the organs of every class of beings. 

This conformity to type is ‘ powerfully suggestive 
of true relationsliip, of inheiltanoe from a common 
ancestor;’ it admits, in sliort, as no one indeed 
denies, of a simple explanation in terms of the 
evolutionary theory, and thus strengthems that 
theory not a little.* Attempts have been made to 
explain this unity of plan in two other ways— first, 
by as.suniiiig it due to utility, which is negatived 
by the facts, since organs of identical use (e.g. the 
wings of a bird ami those of a butterfly) very 
frecpiently do not conform to the same type at all ; 
secondly, by attribntiug it to a unity of design, 
which, however, (a) instead of being alwaj's main- 
tained, as it should be, on the theory, is not un- 
frenuently (juito lost in higiily specialised forms ; 
and which, even if it always existed, (6) would 
directly suggest the unity of descent, the design 
thus serving only to mislead the anatomist. 

Serial Homology, too, has to be accounted for — 
that unity of type which is found on comparing the 
different parts and organs in the same individual, 
so that the wonderfully complex and varied jaws 
and legs of a lobster, or the widely different leaves, 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower, are 
all found to be modifications of a simple limb, and 
a simple leaf-organ respectively. Not only ai-u 
siith metamorphoses ajiparent on comparison, but 
they can he actually observed to occur during the 
development of each individual ; is then the term 
metamorphosis to have a mere metaphorical mean- 
ing when applied to the species, or has it not 
actually arisen in past time, through the natural 
selection and transmission of advantageous varia- 
tions ? 

(c) Development. — It has been already indicated 
that the serially homologous parts in the same_ in- 
dividual are alike during an early embiyoiiic period, 
as also are the homologous organs in animals which, 
like bat, horse, and poipoise, may he widely difler- 
entiated in adult life. So closely, too, do the 
embryos of the most distinct species belonging to 
the same class resemble each other, that even Von 
Baer was unable to distinguish whether two un- 
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labelled .specimen.^ weie lizards, birds, or inaimuals. 
This law of embryouie resemblance hold.-, very 
widely — e.g. with young crnstacean-3. The embryo 
often retains within tlie egg or womb stiuctuies 
wliicli are of no service to it, eitlier at that or at a 
later peiiod of life, like the transitory gill-arches of 
birds or manimais ; while, on tlie otlier hand, 
larvie (e.g. of insects), ■n'hich have to provide for 
their own wants, undergo complete secondary 
adaptation to the surrounding conditions. The 
process of development goes from the general to 
the special ; thus there is generally an advance in 
organisation. In peculiar conditions, however, 
degeneration may occur. All tliese facts ai'e 
readily explnmed on the principle of succe.'sive 
slight variations not necessarily or generally super- 
vening veiy early in life, and inherited at a corre- 
spoiuling period ; hence it is in the highest degree 
probable that most emhryonic st.ages show us move 
or less coinpletely the progenitor of the group in its 
adult state; and embryology thus rises greatly in 
interest. See EMBUYOtOGY. 

(d) Budiiaentury Orycim. — Rudiiuentaiy, atro- 
phied, .and aliortive organs, hearing tlie plain stamp 
of inutility, are so extremely common that it is im- 
possible to name a liigher animal in which none 
occurs. The mammm of male mammals, the hind- 
legs of boas, the wings of many birds, or the teeth 
of fatal \vliale,s, and the upper incisoi'.s of unhom 
calves, are familiar instances. Such organs are in- 
telligiiile on the evolutionary theory, and on that 
theoiy alone. 

lieeapitultttion and Conclusion.— After tersely 
summing up tlie preceding mass of evidence, 
Darwin concludes by pointing out^ (a) that the 
theoiy of evolution by natural selection is no more 
inimipal to religion than is that of gravitation, to 
which the same objection was strongly raised ; (i) 
its revolutionary influence on the study of all de- 
partments of natural liistory; (c) on Psychology 
(q.v.); (o') on the origin of man and his history 
(see Man); (e) on our theories of futuie progi-e.ss. 

Envoy . — ‘It is interesting to contemplate a 
tangled bank clothed with many plants of many 
kuids, with birds singing on the bushes, 'with vari- 
ous insects flitting aliout, and ivith worms crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect tha.t these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from 
each other, and dependent on each otlier in so 
complex a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around us. These laws, taken in the largest 
sense, being Growth with lioproduction ; and Inher- 
itance, which is almost implied by leproduction ; 
Variability from the indirect and direct action of 
the conditions of life, and from use and disuse ; a 
Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a Straggle 
for Life, and as a consequence to Natural Selec- 
tion, entailing Divergence of Character and the 
Extinction of less improved forms. Thus, from the 
war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted ohject which we are capable of conceiving, 
namely, the production of tne higher animals, 
directly follows. There is gi-andeur in this view of 
life, until its several po'ivei's, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or hito 
one ; and tliat, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed laiv of gravity, from^ so 
.simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderlul have been, and are being, 
evolveil.' 

Tlie stormy reception of the Origin of Species, the 
controversies to wliich it gave rise, its rapid 
and widespread acceptance, helped os it was by 
the independent support, yet generous self-abnega- 
tion, of Air Wallace, and tbe powerful advocacy of 
Huxley, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, are all 
recorded in Darwin’s Life. Of the proposed expan- 
sion of the Origin, only the first cliapter actually 
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appeared, as Variation of Aninmla mid Flmits 
muhr Domestication (see Vahiation); Lat in 
Fertilisation of Orchids, Forms of Flmncrs, Insect- 
ivorous Dlants, Climbiiii/ Plants, Movement in 
Plants, we liave a series ■wliicli not only greatly 
developed Darwin’s favourite study of adaptations, 
and with it enormously strengtliened his general 
theory, but gave to the arid field of botany the 
interest and freshness of a new intellectual spring 
(see Botany). Again, the very dilliculties which 
ho felt to be presented to bis theory by the com- 
ple.x plienomena of bee and ant society led him 
onwards, till he reached the proldenis of mind and 
language ; the obvious and burning que.stion of the 
origin of man had also to be faced, and thus we 
had the Descent of Man and the Expression of the 
Emotions. 

Before eonehision, justice demand.^, if not dia- 
cu&.sion, at least mention of some of tlio more im- 
portant eritioisniB wliieli have heen urged ii;»ainst 
Darwhi’a theory. That which Darwin lilinhelf 
aoom.s to have felt as most aeiions was made hy 
Elcoming Jenhin, who laid stress on the tendency 
to swamping any individual variation, liowever 
advantageous, through intercrossing. Mr Mivart’s 
Genesis of Species next oimagod him most; hnt 
Darwin’.s replies to tbe.so and otlier criticiaius up to 
1872 will be found in the final edition of the Ontjin 
of Specks. In his ua.say in Darwin’s Lite, Huxley 
.s'ay.s, ‘I vontnro to allirm that ao far iia all my 
knowledge goes, all the iugonuity and all the 
loavniiig of hostile critics have not enabled them to 
adduce a single fact of which it can be said this is 
in'oconoilablo with the Darwinian theory ; ’ while 
Jlr liay Lankesler still more recently a.ssure8 us 
that 'slnoo its first publication in 18S9 the history 
of Darwin’s theory hiis been one of eontinuous and 
decisive oonyuest, so that at tlio present day it is 
univeisally accepted as tlie central, all-omhiucing 
doctrine of zoological and botanical science.’ 

As a matter of fact, liowever, this ‘ universal 
acceptance’ is not witiumt its univoraally dis- 
tributed o.xception.s. iSomo of Darwin’s contein- 
jKivaries have withhold their adhesion — o.g. Virchow 
in Germany, Owen and Cloland in Britain, 
and the oUler Ercneh naturalists; nor can the 
critical and oontrovorsial writing, s of Mivart, the 
Duke of Argyll, Samuel Butler, and others, he thus 
wholly iguovcil. Oonstvuctii'e critieism is also 
busy. Ou one hand certainly we have the ulti'a- 
Dnrwinian Hpecnlation,s of Woi.smann, ivarmly 
accepted hy Lankostcr and others ; hnt on the 
other, attempts are again being made, and with 
increasiTig frequency, to restate tlie theory of evolu- 
tion more or less oonipletoly in iion-Dnrwiuittn 
terms. Thus, following ujj the doubt which occa- 
sionally troubled Mr Darwin’s roeeut years, that ho 
had assigned too little importance to the modifying 
factons of use and disu.so, of onvironmeiit, &e., we 
have Mr Spencer re-entering the field ; in America 
an active Neo-Laniarckian school has also arisen, 
whieh lacks neither knowledge nor tUoughtfulncss ; 
in Germany we owe now eonstrnotive efforts to 
Nilfioli and Semper, and more recently to Einier; 
while in Britain, complementary hyjiotheses have 
been pro|)oundcci by Komanes, Sutton, Gnlick, 
Geddes, iSc. But such proposed positive contribu- 
tions to the evolutionary theory fall rather to ho 
treated under Evolution. 

Soo Broi.ooy, BorANV, Evolution, Environment, 
HEliEllITY, GKOOEAPIItaAl DISTRIBUTION, ZOOLOOT, and 
other wtiolea. Besides tho works of Darwin himself, 
and those of Alfred RuBsell 'Wallaeo { from Sfatural Selec- 
tion ill 1870 to Davieinism in 1S89), with the spcoitil 
tioatises referred to under the above-mentioned and 
minor articles (e.g. I’brtihbation), see F. Dai win’s Life 
of diaries Darwin; also niinor Lives hy Grant Allen 
and Babtany, Of other expository literature may ho 


mentioned Haeckel’s Cfenerellc JVorpholoyie and ITatural 
History of Creation ; Huxley’s Lay Sentioas, American 
Addresses, Science and GiiUure, Anaiomy of InverteLrated 
Animals; also his essay On the Reception of the Orinbi 
of Species in Darwin’s Life, vol, ii. ; Obituary Notice of 
Charles Darwin in Proc. Roy. Soe. (Loml, 1888) ■ and 
Struijglcfnr Existence, a Proijrmmic [Nineteenth Century 
1888). 'Weisnmnn's Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82), and for more recent dovelopiiienta his subse- 
quent papers (see Hereditv, IIephodcction), inust.-iUo 
be noted. Bomanos’ Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution, Laukester’s Degeneration (both Nature 
series), Scliinidt’s Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism 
Fiske's Darwinism and other Essays, are examples in 
English of an abundant and more 2 )oiuilar literature in 
whieh the writings of Mr Grant Alien imd Dr A. “WilBon 
are also apooially known, and which is likewise abundant 
in Germany, Franoe, and Italy. 

Of flontiovorbinl writings may be oiled Mivnrt’s Genesis 
of Species, Lessons from Nature, &c. ; the Duke of Argyll’s 
Unity of Nature, ns well as the review articles of both 
writers. Soe also Butlor’s Erolutiun, Old and New, and 
Luck or Cunning. For the literature of the more con- 
structive attomiits referred to, sec Evolumon, For 
general hibliogi-nphy Bettany’s Life of Darwin is most 
accessible ; wliilo complete help will bo obtained from 
Soidlitz, Die Dane. Thcoric (Leip. 1875), nnd from 
the Naples Jahresherieht f. Zoologic; preferably, how- 
ever, since 1880 from tho Zuolugiced Record. 

Dilvwiii Sound and Mount Darwin uvo on 
the BW. side of King Cliarles’s South Laud, Tien-a 
del h'uego. 'The mountain rises CiSOO feet. 

Uasc.nl, Bin Gisoium WEnnn, was Imvn in 1820 
at St Vincent in the West Indies, of wliioli island 
Ills fatlior was attorney-general. He was educated 
at Westminster Bohool and King’s College, London; 
graduated B.A. at Magdalen Gollego, Oxford, in 
1810; and was called to tho liai' at tho Middle 
Tomple ill 1852, in which year also he received his 
(logTce of D.tkL. Ho acted soiiio years as an 
assistant-oditor in the 'Fimas ollioc, anil married 
a sister of its editor, Mr Delano. An aceom- 
plisliod Hngui-st, lie had often acted ns examiner in 
English and modern languages tor civil service 
appointments, when lie ivas appointed a Civil 
Sorvieu Gominissionev in 1870, and knighted ‘for 
inWic servioos’ in 1870. Already in 1812 lie pub- 
ished a translation of The Prose or Yotmger Eada; 
which was followed hy an essay, ‘The Norsemen,’ 
in the Os'funl Kssuy.s ( 1858 ) ; Pupnlur Titles from 
the Norse, wilh an Introdwiiiry Essay on the Origin 
and Dijfimon of Popular Tales (1850), and TnZes 
from the FJvld ( I87d), both from tlie Norwegian of 
Ashjonmen ; translations from the. Icelandie of tlie 
Sa^ja of Diiriii Njal (1801), and the Story of Gisli, 
the Outlaw (1800); and an Tiitroduction nnd Life 
of Glcnshy, prefixed to Vigfnsson’s eomidation of 
Cienshy’s unlinislied Icelandte-EngUsh Dictionary 
( 1871). Sir Guorg-e Dasont has also written several 
fair novels. Ills fainons introdnotion tii Ashjfirn- 
son’s Popular Talcs was a solid contribution to 
folklore, hoiiig an admirable cixposition of the 
Aryarr theory of story-transmission ns advocated 
by Griinm and Ma.x Miiller. 

Countess, the name nndor wliich 
Gabvicllo Anna Cisterne do Courtirns, Vioomtesse 
de Saint-Mars, publisbed a sorios of iiovoIh,^ many 
of whicli wore readable, if of but slender literary 
merit. She was born a(. f’oitiors, August 2, ISM, 
of a noble family, iiuirriud early, nnd look to 
litevatrrvo for a living after tlie loss of her jiro- 
porty, writing sometimes as many as five or six 
novola a year. She died 11th Sejitemhor 1872. 
Her stories deal almost exclusively with the aristo- 
cratic world and its more or less illegitimate liai- 
sons. They have a eovtaiu hrig'btuoss and vigour, 
hut lack reality, and are ]ioopiod hy a crowd of 
stilted pruppets rather than living moii and women. 
Of her rmmheriess hooks may only be nieirtioned 
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Les Amours dc Bussij-Rabutin (18o0), Lu Ponimr, 
d’£ve ( 1853 ), Lc GalantcriBs de la Cmir de Louis XV. 
(1861), Commmt Tomhcnt les Femmes (1867), and 
Les Aventures d’uuc Jeunc 3Luriee (1870). 

DaslikolT, PiiiNCESs Kk:.\.ti;i{ixa Romanovxa, 
daugliter of Count A'oionzoff, was burn iSth Maiuli 
17-13, at St Peter.sl)ui'g, and from her earliest youtli 
received a careful training. She married Prince 
Diishkoff when only fifteen }’ear.s old, but was left 
a widow three years after. She was an intimate 
friend of the Empress Catharine II., and one of tlie 
Iieads of the cons^jiracy formed against Peter III., 
the sueee.ss of which secured the throne to Catli- 
arine. Soon afterwards quarrelling with Catharine, 
she obtained pennib.siou to travel, and visited 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, making 
the acquaintance of many eminent men (among 
others, Garrick, Dr Blair, and Dr Piobertson). The 
empress and she were reconciled to each other, 
and the princess was appointed Director of the 
Academy’ of Arts and Scienee.-, ; and in 1783, Presi- 
dent of the Russian Academy, establi.shed at her 
own suggestion in imitation of the French Academie. 
On the deatli of Catharine in 1796, slie wa.s deprived 
of her offices, and ordered by Paul III. to retire to 
her estates at Nui-gorod. iShe died 16th January 
1810. Besides writing several comedies and occa- 
sional papers, the Prince, ss Dashkoff was mainly 
instrumental in inducing the Russian Academy' to 
draw up a dictionary of the Russian language, and 
heiself e.'cecuted part of the work. Her very in- 
teresting autohiography was published in English 
by her friend Mrs Bradford (2 vols. 1840). 

Dasyure (Dasym-us), a genus of carnivorous 
marsupials, including forms wliich in tlie Australian 
and Tasmanian fauna take the place tilled in other 
regions hy carnivores. Tlie large sliaiu canines, 
the sharp-pointed cusps on the back teeth, and the 
clawed toes are among the adaptive cavnivovous 
features, and there are otliem of a more technical 
nature. The dasyuires are nocturnal and savage 
aniinals, and as one would e.'ipeot, peculiarly un- 
tamable. One of the most pronounced is the 
Tasmanian Devil (D. iirsinus), a savage animal, 
about the size of a badger, with a di.sproportion- 
ately large and broad liead, and massive crowded 
teeth. The body is plump ; tlie fur is coarse and 
browuisb-black, with a udiite band on tlie chest, 
and another at the end of the hack ; the tail is 


Tasmanian Devil {Dasyunis ursinus). 

thick, and about half os long as the body'. In 
Tasmania these ‘ devils ’ used to commit gi-eat 
havoc among poultry and even sheep, but are being 
driven into more and more remote haunts. The 
Spotted Dasyure (D. macidatus), also Tasmanian, 
is a much smaller animal, about the size of a cat. 
Another ‘wild cat’ of the same country and Vic- 
toria is Mauge’s Dasj'ure {JD. maugei ox viverrinus). 
Other species occur in Australia and New Guinea. 
Hearly allied to the dasyures are two genera, 


Thylaeinus and Phasoogale. The former, the 
Thylacine (q.v.) or Tasmanian wolf, is the largest 
carnivorous marsupial ; the latter is insectivorou.s. 
See Mai:.sitpial. 

Date. Bee C'heonolouy. 

Date Palm (Pheeuix), a genus of palms, the 
most irnpoi taut species of wliicli is tlie Common Date 
Palm, the Palm Tree of Scripture (P. daeti/lifera), 
a native of the northern half of Africa, the south- 
west of A.sia, and some paits of India, and of which 
the cultivation is no less wide, and still extending. 



Some parts of China produce large crops. The stem, 
Avliich is straight and simple, reaches a heiglit of 30 
to 60 feet, and beam a liead of 40 to SO glaucous 
pinnated leaves, of 8 to 10 feet long, and a number of 
brancliing- spadices, each of which on the female Hee 
hears 180 to 200 fruits (dates, dactyli). A bunch of 
dates weiglrs 20 or 25 Ih. , so tliat an average year's 
crop may he reckoned at 300 to 600 lb. per tree, 
and the yield per acre at about twelve times that 
of corn. From tlie earlie.st times fertilisation lias 
been artificially aided hy cutting off the male 
inflorescences just before the stamens ripen, and 
suspending them among those of the female tree ; 
so avoiding the risks and losses of ordinary wind- 
fertilisation. In a palm grove there may be hut 
one male stem to forty or fifty fruit-hearing one.s. 
The Aralis seldom raise palms from seed ; to make 
sure of the sex they take suckers from female trees 
known to hear gootl fmit. The tree hegins to hear 
aiiout the eighth A’ear, reaches maturity at about 
thirty yeans, and does not decline until about the 
age of one hundred. This is one of the most im- 
portant and useful of all tlie palms. In Egypt, 
and generally in North Africa, Persia, and 
Arabia, dates' foim the jirincijial food, and date 
jialms the principal wealth of the people. The 
fle.shy part of the fruit contains 58 per cent, 
of sugar, accompanied by' pectin, gum, iko. The 
fruit is eaten either fresh or dried, and in the 
latter state becomes an article of commerce. Cakes 
of dates pounded and kneaded together, and so 
solid as to he cut with a hatchet, are the store of 
food provided for African caravans on their journey 
through the Soliara. A sweet juice (date-lioney ) 
can he expressed from tlie fruits, from whioli a kind 
of wine is obtained hy fermentation ; also a sort of 
vinegar ; on ardent spirit is of course also distilled 
from the femented juice. Palm- wine is also made 
from the sap after the terminal bud is removed. 
The bud is eaten as palm-cabbage, similarly also 
the undeveloped panicles of floivers. The. date 
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J btones ’ 01 ' seeds are roasted in North Africa as a 
biihstituto for cotl'ee, and hai'c also been introduced 
into Britain for the siiiiie nui'iiose. Tliey are aleo 
Hiound and pressed for oil, and the lesidue used 
For feeding cattle. Fioin leaf-stalks of the common 
date palm, all kinds of basket and wicker work are 
also made, and n iilking-sticks, fans, &c. The 
leaves themselves aie made into hags, mats, &c. ; 
the fibres of the web-like integuments at the base 
of their stalks into cordage. The wood is used foi 
building, fences, &c. — The Toddy Pahu of the north 
of India, or Wild Date Palm (P. iijh'ctitria), .so 
nearly resemhles this .species, that it is doubtful if 
it is distinct. In some places, the trees present a 
curiously distortod and zigzag appearance, from the 
practice' of yearly tapping llie alternate aides for the 
sap or tachly. This foima a grateful and whole- 
Bonie beverage ; leadily also forinoiiting into pahii- 
wiiie, and by disldllation yielding Amich (q.v.); 
whilst if boiled down it yields tlie syrup called 
from i Ih. of which 1 lb. of sugar is 
obtained, a single true producing about 7 or 8 
Ih. of uiigar annually. The operation of tajiphig 
for toddy spoils the fruit of the tieo, whicli is 
.small and ninuli info lor to the Afiioan date. It 
is, however, eaten. — Another simcies, P. ptUndom, 
tlio most gregarious of Indian palnis, growing 
only (3 or .S feet high, eovuiw the huid.scaiic of 
the Sundoi'lnmd.s with the liveliest vcidurc. 1‘. 
tu'uulk and P. finiujom are also dwarf and 
chisely allied common Indian .speciu.s. P. rc- 
eliiiuta is a charaetoristie palm of the Natal 
eoant, and 1‘. aiibiasa of yierra I.ooiio, &c. 
Some derive the origin of the eolonnadu pillar in 
aroUitootnro to the regular mode of its phintuig and 
the use of its stem in building, while in symbolic 
interest it stands second to no other plant. The 
symbol of beauty and of victory alike to Ilehrew.s 
and Ilellones fiinu the earliest times, it passed 
readily te the suggoHtiou of victory over dealli and 
glorious immortality ; hoiico alike the name Plicaiiix 
froiu the fabled bird, and tlie habit of raiiresentiug 
angels and tho blessed with palms in their hands. 
It was largely used also for <lecomlion of festivals, 
and for slruu'ing in processions. Christ’s trimnphul 
entry into Jerusalem is still ooiuiuonioratod on 
I’ahli Sunday (q.v.). 

Dale Plum {Dwapi/roti), a genus of Ehcnacea?, 
important for timber (see Eiiony, InoNWOOD) ami 
fruit. The Cinnmon Date I'lum or Pishauiin, also 
called the Eiiropoan Lotus and the Date of Trehi- 
zond {D. lutii.i), is a tree of 18 to 30 feet in height, 
with oblong shining leaves and small reddish-white 
llowers, a nalivo of the coasts of the Caspian fciea, 
Nortliern Africa, lir., Imt cultivated and natural- 
ised in the south of Europe. It can also ho grown in 
the south of Eiighind. Its finit is of the size of a 
cherry, and in favourable climates larger, yellow, 
sweet, and astringent. It is eaten when over-ripe, 
like the medlar, or is n.sod for conserves, This 
fruit has hoeu supposod by some to he the Loins 
( (p V. ) of the Lotophiigi. Tire Virginian Date Plum, 
or Perfiiinniou (D. oiryininna), Is a treo of 30 to 60 
feet high, with ovate oblong leaves and palc-yollow 
Hoovers, a native of tlie southern .states of North 
Amorica, where one treo often yields several hnshols 
of fruit. The fruit is about one inch in diameter, 
with si.v to eiglit oval seeds. It is not palatable 
till mellowed by frost, and is sweet and astringent. 
A kind of beer or iCUler and an ardent spirit aro 
inade from it. D. Mabo/a is cultivated as a ft'uit- 
troe in Mauritiiih. D. ICahi, sometimes called the 
Kcg'-fig, is a native of Japan, which occnaionnlly 
is kept in greenhonses in PTance and England. 
The sweetmeat called Figues-oaquos is made from 
this fruit in Erance. The fruit of some other 
jecios is also edihlo— o.g. D. dmandm of Cocliin- 
Mna. 


DiltholitC (Dr. diifhos, ‘turbid’), a mineral 
colourless or inclining to grayish, gi'eeiiish, white’ 
or yellowisli-gray colour, occurring both massive 
and crystallised in ihomhic iirisins, the ed<iea "and 
angles of which arc coinmoiiiy leplaced hy'planes 
It m composed of boraoio acid, silica, and li'nie, witli 
a little water. It lias been found both in schistose 
and crystalline igneous rocks ; and occurs neat 
Edinburgh, in Norway, Italy, Connecticut, &c. 

Datiil, a native state of Buiulelkhand, with 
a pop. (1881) of 182,598. The chief town, Batia, 
125 miles SE. of Agra, on a rocky erninenoe, has a 
pop. (1S81 ) of 28,34(3. It has several palaces, some 
now untenanted. 

Dati.scaccjr, a veiy small oriler allied to 
Begouiaceiv, including only four sjiacios, of remote 
disti ihutiou. Dutisca mnnahina, a plant much 
roscmhling hemp, is cultivated in Crete and Asia 
Minor for its hemp-like llhro, also as a source of 
yellow dyestuir. It has tonic properties. 

Dilti'l'c. Hco I)js<jwjN.sioN. 

DatllT'a. See Thoiin Aitlu. 

Daub, K.viir,, a .speculative theologian, was 
horn 20lh March 17(35, at C'assc], studied philosophy 
and theology at Marlmrg, and became in 1795 
professor of Theology at Heidelberg, wlicro he 
died ‘22d Novoinher 1830. An earnest and singu- 
larly opo)i-)uindcd seeker aflor truth, altliongh 
dofectivo in ilio true historical sense, and not 
a robust and inilopemicnt thinker, Dniih lahomcd 
iuoessantly to llnd a sonml hiiMis lor a lecoiiciliation 
between religion ami philosojdiy, and his successive 
writings relloot the wliolo development of ptevailing 
pliilosojihy from ICant to Hegel. Thus his Ac/irinoA 
der l\uteehvtik (1801) rests eom])lctely on Kant’s 
fundamental princi]:)les ; again, dominated by the 
inlluenco of tiehelhng’s ‘philosophy of identity’ 
aro hi.M Theoloijninnia (1800) and EMdtimy to 
Christian dogmatics (1810); while iSelielling's tran- 
sitioii to theo.Hophy and to ‘positive philosophy’ 
is mirrored in Jlanh’s Judas hvhnrmh (181(3), 
dcs[iite its ecc'ontricitie.s his liesl- work. Hegel u'os 
called to Iloidolherg in 181(3, and liuneolorth it was 
his inlhioiiou whieli was dominant over the reeoiitive 
mind oI Daub. In his IJoyntaiischo Theologit 
(1833) and I’roloijomonit (1835), lie attempte'in 
the darkest language of tho Hogolian dialectic a 
pliihrsophical rostorai/ioii of the dogmas of the 
church. Daub’s Thcul.-philos. VurUsiinyou were 
cidlcctcd by Mai'lioinckc and Dittonhergev in seven 
voluiue.s ( 1838-43 ). rieu Itosunkrunz’.s eulogistic but 
nnei'itioal lirniiioi'iinr/i'ii ( 1837 ), and I). E. Strauss, 
Charaldciisti/iaii und Kntikaii (2d ed. 1844). 

DaubciitAii, Louia Jean Maeik, naturalist, 
was bom at Montbar in Burgundy, 29tli May 1716. 
He studied theology at tho yorbonne, but soon 
gave himself up to medicine and anatomy. In 
1742 his old Belioolfellow, Billion, invited him to 
assist him in tho preparation of his gveat_ work 
on Natural Ili-story, and Danhenton contributed 
richly to the first iiftcon volumes of the IJistoire 
NuturcUc, until the jealousy of BiUl'on led to an 
estrangoiHont. Danhenton now devoted him, self 
almost outircly to his duties in the .lanliii dn Hoi, 
where he was profe.ssor of Mineralogy, Ho was 
also for a time profes.sor of Natural History in the 
Collego of Medicine. He conUihutud lai'gely to 
the Hast Eiaq/Hopedir,, and wrote many valuable 
?)U‘moiri's. lie dieil 3)st Docoinlior 1799. 

Daiibcny, Ciiahi.em Ciijjh BridIjE, cliemist 
and botanist, was born at Stratton in (lloucester- 
shire, lltli Felmiary 1795. Jlo devoted JiimsBlf 
cliiolly to the elueidation of natural jilienoinona by 
the aid of olieniioal science— his great work being 
A Description of Active und JSxUiwt Volcanoes 
(]8‘26). He also wrote on tliormal springs. He 
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became jirofe^sor of Clieiiiistiy at O.'cfoid in 1822, 
of Botany in ]834, ami n as an'F.R.S. Other vorks 
aie an Introductinn to the Jfonuc Theory (1831), 
Lectures on Agriculture (1841), and Lectures on 
Climate (1802). Dauheny died December 13, 1807. 

D’AnbiglliSj JE.tN-HENKi Merle, a pnpnlav 
ecclesiastical Imtoiian, was boin at Eanx-Vives, 
near Geneva in Switzerland, lOtb Au^nst 1794, 
studied there and at Berlin— tinder Neander— and 
in ISIS became pastor of the French Protestant 
Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
court-preaclier at Brussels ; but after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, he declined the post of tutor to the 
Prince of Orange, and returning to Geneva, took 
part in the in.stitution of the new evangelical 
church, and filled the chair of Clmieh Histoiy in 
its theological seminal y until his sudden death, in 
the night of October 20-1, 1872. IVith the excep- 
tion of some visits to England and .Scotland, where 
he had numerous readers .and admirers, and where 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford and 
the fieedom of the city of Edinburgh, he remained 
constantly at Geneva^ The work which has given 
him a rvidespread reputation is his Histoire ilc la 
lieformatioti nii Seiziime Siiclc (1835-53); it has 
been translated into most European tongues, and 
has attracted moie notice abroad than at home j it 
is written with a devout, fervid .sympathy that is 
often eloquent, although the nan-ative is too 
graphic to be everywhere exact. Its popularity 
has been imnienae. Among his other writings are 
Germamj, Enqland, and Scotland (Bond. 1848); a 
vindication ot Cromwell ( 1848 ) ; Trois Slides dc 
Lutte on &osso ( 1849 ) ; and Hlstoire do la Eeforma- 
tion en Europe au Temps do Calvin (1862-78). 

ThiSodore Ageippa, a famous 
French scholar, was horn on 8th February 1550, 
near Pons in Saintonge. At an early period he 
exhibited a remarkable talent for the acquisition 
of languages. Altliouvh bom of a noble family, he 
inherited no wealth irom his father, and conse- 
quently chose the iiiilitarjr profession. In 1567 he 
distinguished himself by his services to the Hugue- 
not caii.se, and wa-s subsequently rewarded by- 
Henry IV., who made him vice-admiral of Gnienne 
and Brittany. His severe and inllexihle character 
frequently embroiled him with the court ; and after 
Henry’s assassination (1610), lie betook himself to 
Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his life 
in literary studies. He died April 29, 1630, leaving 
a worthless son, Constant, who was father of 
Madame de Maintenon. D’Aubigne’.s best-known 
work is his ifMfoij'ii Vnivcrsdle, 7d3d-ie07 (Amster- 
dam, 1616-20), which had the lionour of being 
burned in France by the coninion lionvnian. 
D’Auhignd was possessed of a spirit of biting 
satire, as is proved by his Confession Catholiqiie 
du Siciir do Saney, and his Aventures du Baron 
de Feenestf. See his Hlstoire Secrite, icrite par 
lui meme (1731); also French studies by Kteume 
_(1883) and Morillot (1884). 

Diuibigiiyi Charles Francois, landscape- 
painter and etcher, bom in Paris in 1817, studied 
under his father, who was a miniature-painter, 
Paul Delavoehe, and others, and from 1838 e.x- 
hibited in the Salon, although his full recognition 
came only after the artist had reached his fiftieth 
year. He dei'oted iiiiiiself to close and sympathetic 
study from nature, working muck on the Seine in a 
house-boat, and developed a style of landscape art 
marked by singularly unaffected fidelity and origiii- 
alitj'. In'l853 be gained a first-class medal with liis 
‘ Pool of Gylien.’ In 1857 he produced his ‘ Spring- 
tune;’ in 1861, ‘The Banks of the Oise;’ in 1872, 
‘ Windmills at Dordrecht ; ’ and in 1877, his large 
and veiy impressive ‘Rising Moon.’ His ‘Sluices 
in the valley of Optevos’ (1855) and Iris ‘Vintage’ 


(1863) aie in the Luxembourg Galleiy. He also 
known as a book-illustrator and a.s a vigorous 
etcher, haring produced over a iuindied plates, 
some re|iioduetioiis, others direct from natuie, 
marked by gi-eat frankness of method and free 
painter-like quality. He died in Paris, 19th 
February 1878. 

D'Allbussoil, PlEKUE, Giaiid-inastcr of the 
order of Bt Jolm of Jeiiisaleni, suniamed ‘the 
Shield of the Chinch, ’ rvas liorii of a noble B’rencli 
family in 1423. At an eaily age lie entered the 
seiwiee of the Emperor Sigismund, and seiwed under 
the Arcliihike Albrecht of Aiistiia against the 
Turks, Returning to Fiance, lie served with the 
Arniagnaes against the Swiss, and covered hiiiiself 
with glo^' at their defeat near St Jacob (1444). 
He next joined tlie oidei of the Knights of Piliodes, 
and rose lapidly into power, hecoiiiiiig grand-master 
in 1476. He laboured to bring aliont a confedera- 
tion of all the Christian now ers to cniiiiteract tlie 
triumph of the Tuiks that followed the fall of 
Constantinople. Mohammed 11. ’s career of con- 
quest, which threatened to .sjjread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by the obstinate bravery 
of D Aiihiisson and his little colony of Cliiistian 
soldiers in tlie island of PJiodes. In May 1480 an 
army of 100,000 Turks iin-ested the town, but weie 
forcml to laise tlie siege after a month’s desperate 
fighting, leaving hehiiul them as many as 9000 
dead. Mohammed was filled with fury, and a 
second attack was only averted by Ids death in 
1481. D’Anbinsson died in 1,503. 

I>aildct, ALniONSE, was hoi-n at Rimes on 
May 13, 1840. His family had been in trade, hut 
were not in good circumstances. He ivas, however, 
well educated at the Lyons Lycee, and was able 
when quite a boy to take the 'place of usher in a 
school at Alais, an employment of whieli, in Lo 
Petit Chose and others of his works, he has given no 
cheerful reniiiiiscences. He was only seventeen 
when, giving up Iris usliership, he set out for Paris 
with his elder brother, Ernest, who himself became 
a journalist and novelist of some mark, Alphonse 
(as also did Ernest) obtained an appointment as 
clerk or private secretary in tlie office of the Duke 
de Moray, of whom he has diawn a famous portrait 
in Xc Eabah. Indeed, one of the main character- 
istics of M. Daudefs method, and one of the main 
reasons of Iris popularity -with some, and his un- 
popularity with other leadens, is the manner in 
wliich he” seems to have utilised almost every cir- 
cumstance and almost eveiy acqiiaintancesliip of 
his life in his books. M. Daudet’s literaiy eifoits, 
however, beg.an with poetiy ; and his fiist hook, 
in 1858, was entitled Les Amonreuses. He also 
devoted some not too successful years of experi- 
ment to theatrical work, writing by himself, or 
with a collahorator, BernUre Idols (1862), 
L’CEilht Blanc (1805), Lc Frire Atiii (1868), ie 
Sacrifice (1869), Lise Tavernier, and L'Arlesiemie 
(1872), pieces of which the earlier were more suc- 
cessful than the latei. Besides this, he contriliuted 
to many journals, e.specially the Figaro. In this 
form appeared some of his be.st work, the Lettres 
de Mon Jloulin (collected 1869), Bobert Hdmont 
(1871), the Contes du Lwidi, and others; and it 
was in these years that he conceived the charm- 
ing extravaganza of TaHann do Turascon, a 
most amusing satire on the oliaracteristic.s of 
the natives or the south of France, which he has 
followed up more recently with a second pnit, 
Tartarin sur les Alpes. 

It was not, liowevev, till many yeara after his 
literary beginnings tliat M. Dauciet hit on the 
style which has made him popular and famous. He 
had sketched something of the kind early in Xe 
Petit Chose, a hook full of pathos and of reniinis- 
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oancGS of his own early strnrrgles. This pathetic 
'quality is still further developed in Jack (1873), 
tlie story of an illegitimate ohild, part of tlie in- 
terest of which turns on the half-inalicions sketches 
of certain litei'.uy Bohemians; and in Fromont 
Jeinic ct Filler At/ie (1874), where the devotion of 
a man of Business to his firm, his wife, and his 
hrotlier, meets in all throe cases with an equally 
evil return. These have heen followed hy Ac 
Nuhah (1877), a transparent caricature of Mqrnj' 
and otlior well-known pei'.sonagea under the empire ; 
Lcs Fois on. E.cil (1879), the chief parts in which 
are supposed to have been played also by actual 
persons; Numa lloimiostan (1882), the hero of 
which was .supposed to have some resenihlance to 
(ranihotta, and which at auyrate i.s ns remarkable 
in the .serious way as Tartarin in the comic among.st 
satires on the ‘ meridional ’ type ; L'Emngeliste 
( 1883 ), in which the then new craze of the Salvation 
Army was introduced ; i'op/io (1884), a hoolc some- 
what out of M. Daudet’a u.sual line, in rvliioh tlie 
nmtnal infatuation of a young man and a courtesan 
and artist’s model is drawn with remarkahlo if not 
very wholesome power ; and L’lmmortel (1888), in 
which all the aiitlior’s powers of ridicnlo, anil all 
his practised skill in attacking individuals under a 
thin disguise, are omployed to throw discredit on 
tlio Froncli Academy. Tlie vigour, and within cer- 
tain limits, the versatility, of this scries of novels is 
not denied by any one ; but in addition to the 
personality already' notiood, there has been charged 
against tlie earlier ones at least a following of 
Dickens, whioh can liardly ho accidental, though 
it has been asserted to ho so, 

M. Dandet married early a lad;i- of talent, who 
is nmlorstood to liave rendered him nuioh assist- 
aiiee in his literary work, and ho formed for some 
time part of a gronii or ootorio of remarkable 
literary eluiractors, wliieli iiioludod hosidos himself 
the UiisHian iiovolist Turgiliiiell', Gu.stavo Flaubert, 
the hrotliers troncoiirt, and M. jfola. Ho ha.s imli- 
lisiied at various tiiuc.s aiitoliiograiiliio [lapors, wliicli 
liavo been oolleotod as Trento Ann do Farts (1387), 
and SoHVonlrs d’ltn, Homme, do Lett res { 1HH9). 

DaiKlllilgar, a town in tho (Inya district of 
Bengal, on the Soane, 90 miles SW. of Patna. It 
is a wrotehod-looking place, with narrow, crooked 
lano.s winding among niiserahlo lim'ols. It pos- 
sesses, luiwovor, a oonsiderahle rivor trade, and 
nianufaeture.s coarse fahric.s both of wool and of 
cotton. I’op. 9870. 

I>anlata1>ad (‘fortunate city’), a town and 
fort in the Deccan, within the Nizam’s dominions, 
28 milo,s NW. of Hyderabad. Tho fortre.sa consists 
of a conical rook, O'OO foot high, with a wide dilcli 
and an outer wall nearly ,S miles in oiroumforonco. 
The place surrendered to the Mohammedans in 
1294, and ,Shah Muhaininad Tiiglilak (1324-Cl) 
thrice attempted to remove the seat of government 
liitiior from Dullii. The fortress has not heen 
garrisoned now for many yeans, and the town lias 
greatly decayed. Pop. 1243. 

ID'AuIllOy, MABIE CATIIElilNH .fUMEIAE HE 
Bebneviebe, Countess, was horn ahout 1650, ami 
died in 1705. Sho wrote inany tedious and long- 
winded roniaucos long consigned to safe oblivion. 
Of these may hero only ho mentioned Himolyte, 
CoiiUo da Douglas (1090). Equally worthless are 
her hislorioal memoirs. But her fan'ie re.sts securely 
on her Contes das F6es, which are written in a 
simple, bright, and oliarming stylo, not altogether 
unwortliy of the ininiit.ahlo inasLor, Perrault. Tlie 
White (iiat, the Yellow Dwarf, Fiuette Cendron, 
and Do Mquton have for two centuries heen 
naturalised in the nu.rserie.s of Europe, and are 
still familiar Ilgures in pantomime. 

D’Auinalc. Sec Aumale, Duo u’. 


Dniiincr, Geokg FniunnicH, an able hut 
Gcoentric German writer, was horn in 1800 at Nureiii- 
berg, where fur a time he was a professor in the 
gyiiinnsinin, and wliero Kaspar Hauser (o.v.) was 
eonimitteil to iii.s caro. Ahandoning the pietism of 
his student days, he passed through Sehelling’s pliil- 
osophy to a position of hitter .antagonism to Cliris- 
tiauity, whioh he wislied .swept from the face of 
the earth ; hut in 1859 lie joined the Ultramontane 
party, and became one of its foremost oliainpioiis. 
Ills many iihilosoiiliic.al writing.^ rellecL lii.s varying 
lio.siLion.s; so late as 1847 he endeavoured to prove 
that among the anciont Jews .and the Christians 
of the lirst century huiiuiii .sacrilioe obtained; from 
1859 he expounded and defended the faith. His 
poetical works, especially TIfu/iomci! (1848) and the 
Llettcrhliitcn ties Ihtjis, two graceful iiiiitatioii.s of 
Persiiiii poetry, hai’O gained a liigli reputation. 
Dauinor died at Wurzburg, 14tli December 1875. 

l>aililUCi-, IIiiNKi, a ccloliraLod French oaiica- 
tiirist, was born at Marseilles in 1808. Fasliion, 
tittle-tattlu, scandal, politics, blemishes of ligme, 
and oildiLics of character in turn inspired his 
inexhaiistihle genius for niockory. Few among liis 
illiiHtriouK contemporaries escaped his pencil, and 
his caricatures liad always some strikingly tnitliful 
feature ahout them. Ho iiiaile his debut in tlie 
C/iariruri, in a series of sketches from Fohert 
Marnire ; and the revolution of 1848 suggested two 
of his most remarkable series — Itlyllcs Farlemcn- 
tuircs and Los Frjirt’scntants rejmitsenii’s. In his old 
age Dnnmier became blind, and was befrieiuled hy 
Corot the landseapo-painter. Ho died at Valiiion- 
dois, lOlli h'ebruary 1879. 

Deopolp Jo.siii>7i, (tB.vf von, com- 
mauiler-ln-cbief of the imperial troops during the 
Seven Years’ M’'ar, was the son of Count Wieiich 
Philipp von Dann, a distingnislied ollioer in the 
Austrian service, and Avas horn at Vienna, 24th 
Seiitcmhev 1795. Entering liis father’s regiment, 
ho acquired a reimtation during tlie 'I'lirkinli cam- 
paigns ( 1737-,39 ). Tlie war of tlie Au.strian Snooes- 
sion also afl'orded him many opportunities of dis- 
dayiiig that coniliinalion of valour and prudence 
or wliieli lie was famous. After tho ]ieace with 
Prussia in 1745, Dann fought against the French in 
the Not! lori amis (174(i--4H), and in 1754 received 
the dignity of liold-inarshal. Before tliis, he liad, 
in spile of many ohstaeles, introduced into tlie 
imperial army a new niilitaiy systoin, and reorgan- 
ised tlie Military Academy at Yioniia. At the com- 
nionccmoiit of tlie Seven Years’ IVar lie, commanded 
the army of Moravia in 1757, and neutralised tlie 
defeat of the Austrians under General Browne 
near Prague, hy drii'ing Fri'doiiok tho Croat, who 
liad huleagneroil tliat city, as far as Koliii, and forc- 
ing him, after a hai'il-hmglit battle, to evacuate 
llohemia. On tho 14th of Octohor J'758 he gained 
another victory over Frederick at Iloclikircli, and 
came near to 'anniliilating tiio Prussian army. In 
1759, at Maxell, lie comiiollcd Fink, tlie Priw.siait 
general, with 11,000 men, to surrender. After 
this, however, ho gained no important succe.sseB; 
Fredoriok began to uiidorstand the tactics of ‘ tlie 
Austrian h'ahiiis Cuuetator,’ and to oonduct Ms 
campaigns accordingly. Dann died 5tli February 
1708. 

]>nil]»llill (Bat. Delphl'niis), formerly the title 
of tho oldest son of the li'rench king, was origin- 
ally that of the sovereign lords of the provinco of 
Dauphind, who boro a dulp/rin as tlieir crest. The 
last of these, the ohildless Iliimhort ITT., in 1343 
hoqnoathod his poHsossions to Charles of Valois, 
gi'andson of Philippe VI. of Franco, on condi- 
tion Lliat the oldest son of the king of Franco 
should hoar the title of Dauphin of Vienno, and 
govern the provinoo, As late as the time of Louis 
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XT., the (laupliin exerclseil aliiKtet sovereign rights; 
but after lii.s time the.se were gradually abridged, 
until Dauphine was placed under the same laws 
as the rest of the Icingdom, and the title became 
merely honorary. After the revolution of 1830, it 
was abolished altogether. See Delphin Cl.vssics. 

DailpIlillC, formerly' a fiontier province in the 
south-west of France, now forming the departments 
Drome, Ishre, and Hautes Alpes. Its capital rvas 
Grenoble, and it boasted its ‘.seven wondere’ — 
remarkable oaves, mountain-peaks, &c. Once the 
territory of the Allobrogi, after the fall of the 
Koman empire Dauphine formed the southern- 
most p.art of the kingdom of Burgundy. It then 
passed under the dominion of the Franks, .and after 
tlie dismemberment of the Carlovingian monareliy, 
it became a portion of the new Burgundian king- 
"doni of Arles. It then passed by legacy into the 
possession of the German emperor in 1032, ami 
remained united with Germany till 1313, when it 
was presented to France (see D.vuputx). 'There 
is a lustory hj' Chorier (2 vols. 18S3). 

Daurtlt, Jean, .a gifted French scholar, who 
played an important part in determining the conrse 
which hi.s country’s literatnre took at the time of 
the Renaissance. He w'as horn about 1.510, and 
heoame pre.sident of the College Coqneret, where 
he superintended the studies of Ron.sard, Dn 
Bellay, Baif, and Belleau. These poets, with 
whom he was united in the famous coterie of the 
PRiade (q.v.), he carefully trained for the task of 
reforming the vernacular, and emiohling French 
literature by the imitation of Greek and Latin 
models. lie wrote notliing of importance in 
French, hut devoted liimself to guiding and stimu- 
lating the other memher.s of the Plciade, in whoso 
works his learning and entlmsia.sm bore rich and 
enduring fruit. He died in 1588. 

Daiiria, a mountainous region of south-eastern 
Siberia, between Lake Baikal and the river Argun, 
on the Chinese frontier. 

Daiiw. See House, Quagga, Zebra. 

D’Ayenuiit, Sir William, English poet and 
playwright, was horn in 1600 at Oxford, where 
liis” father kept the Crown Tavern, a house at 
which Sliake.speare was in the habit of stopping 
when on his joiimej’s between London and Strat- 
ford. A story arose later that D'Avenant’s birth 
was due to an intrigue between his mother and 
the gi-eat dramatist, but for tliLs there seem.s to 
be no foundation, though apparently D’Avenant 
himself was willing enough to barter liis motlicr’s 
reputation for the credit of such a parentage. 
Aubrey tells us that D'Avenant would often say, 
when pleasant over a cup of wine, that it seemed 
to him tliat he wrote with the very spirit that 
Shakespeare did, and ‘seemed contented enough 
to be thought his sou.’ In his twelfth year the 
precocious boy penned an Ode. in Remembrance of 
Maeter Shalccspeare, not printed, however, until 1038. 
After a short period of study at Lincoln College, 
lie became page to Frances, Duchess of Richmond ; 
next passed into the liousehold of the aged poet, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, and in 1628 took to 
writing for the stage. During the next ten years 
he produced many' plays, the least poor of which 
were The Cruel Brother (1630) and The Wits 
(1636). In 1638, at the request of the queen, he 
was appointed poet-laureate in succession to Ben 
Jonaon. About the same time he lost his nose 
through an illness — a calamity which laid him 
open to the meiTiment of such wits as Suclding, 
Denham, and Sir John Mennis. He afterwards 
became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, but be- 
came embroiled in tlie intrigues of the Civil War, 
and was apprehended and flung into the Tower. 
He soon escaped to France, and retuniing, distin- 


guished himself so much in the royalist cau.se, 
th.at he was knighted liy Charle.s at the siege ot* 
Gloucester (Septemlier 1643). D’Avenant ag.iin 
got into difficulties, and was confined in the Tower 
for two years, when he was relea.sed, it is said, on 
the intercession of Milton. Once more he set 
aliout establishing theatrical representations, and 
in 1058 succeeded in opening a theatre. Two years 
earlier he had given what was practically tlie fust 
opera in England, with IMrs Coleman as the tir.st 
actress that ever appeared on an English stage. 
After the Re.storation, D’Avenant was favoured 
hy royal patioiiage, and continued to wiite and 
superintend the performance of plays until his 
death, April 7, 16SS. His epic, entitled Gondi- 
bert, a feeble reaction from tlie romanticism of the 
Elizabethan poets, consists of fifteen hnmlrod four- 
line heroic stanzas with alteniate rliyme.s— a metre 
which the genius of Gray’s Elcrjy can scarce sav'C 
from the damning siu of monotony ; much heprnised 
hy its eontempnrarie.s, it now .sleeps securely in 
tlie same oblivion with the author’s Madagascar, 
and his great opera The Bicgc of Rhodes. A col- 
lected edition of Ins play.s, witli meiiioir, was edited 
hy Logan and Maidnient (Ediii, 5 vols. 1872-74). — 
Charles D’AYEN.tNT, his eldest son, was horn in 
London in 1656, was educated at BallLol College, 
sat in parliament under James II. and William III., 
was commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, under Anne secretary to the Commissioners 
for Union with Scotland, next ins)ieotor-general 
of imports and exports. He died 6th Novenihev 
1714. Among his writings are Discourses on the 
Publich Revenues and the Trade of England (1698), 
and A Discourse upon Grants (1700). 

Bavenport* caidtal of Scott county, Iowa, on 
the Missi.ssi]ipi, opposite Rock Island (q.v.), 183 
miles W. by S. of Chicago hy rail. It is the seat of 
Griswold College (1859) and of .several Catholic 
institutions, has extensive manufactures of flour, 
w'ooden and iron wares, and woollen goods, and is 
the shipping depOt of a large grain trade. Pop. 
(1880) 23,830. 

Bareiltry (pronounced Duintry), an ancient 
municipal borough of Northamptonshire, at the 
sources of the Avon and Nene, 12 miles AV. of 
Northampton, and 4 NAA’^. of AA'^eedon hy a branch 
line opened in 1888. It is well Imilt on an emi- 
nence, and has two principal streets, Charles .1. 
spent six days liere in 1645 before the battle of 
Naseby. Pop. (1851) 4430; (1881) 3859. A mile 
to the east is Danes or Borough Hill, one of the 
largest Roman camps in the kingdom. 

David) capital of Chiriqui (q.v.) in Panamd, 
lies in a fertile plain on tlie Rio David, -which 
enters the Pacific 8 miles to the south. Stock- 
raising and the cultivation of tobacco are exten- 
sively engaged in, and there is a considerable trade. 
Pop. 9000. 

Ba-vid (Heb., ‘beloved’), tlie second king over 
Israel. He sprang from a family' of Judali, and 
was the youngest son of Jesse, a man of some sub- 
stance at Bethlehem. He is described as a hand- 
some youth, ‘red-haired, with beautiful eyes, and 
fair of face,’ when lie fiist distinguislied himself in 
Israel hy slaying the Philistine giant Goliath. 
After this heroic deed, Saul took liim to liis court, 
and appointed liim to a military command. Accord- 
ing to another account ( 1 Sam. xvi. 14r-23 ) it was 
his skill in playing the harp, and hi.s being sent for 
to banish the melancholy of Saul hy that means, 
that first led to his coming into contact with the 
moody kin». He had soon to floe from Saul’s court, 
as tlie kin^s jealoimy of his supposed rival led him 
to seek David’s life ; but, hj' the craft of his wife 
Miclial, Saul’s daughter, and the friendship of 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, he escaped, and fled to the 
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country of tlie Pliilistinea, where, iion’crer, fie found 
' refuge only for a short time. In the cave (or hill- 
fort) of Adullam, near Gath, he gatlierad a troop 
of 400 freebooters, ■which afterwards iueruascd. to 
600, and -svith which he ranged through the country 
hetween Philistia and the Dead yen, never attaok- 
itig his king or countryiuon, hut always their 
enemies on the west anct south, and levying con- 
trihutions from the people of Judah for his protec- 
tion of their Hocks. The expeditions ivliich Saul led 
against Iiiin frequently put him to great straits, 
and the didiculty of eontrolling his irregular force 
without assuming the olIen.sive against ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed ’ becoming ever greater, David left Judah, 
and hecaine a vassal of the Pliili.stiua king of Gatli, 
occupying for a year and four months the town of 
Ziklag ill the deaert to tlie south. After tlie deatli 
of Saul and Jonathan at Gilhoa, he reigned seven 
and a lialf years in Ileliron oi'er the trilio of Jnilaii, 
while Ishboslioth, Sanl’.s son, ruled tlie rest of Israel 
with the help of Abner — -iirolialily as a vassal of the 
Pliili.stiiiea. On the death of lahlioshoth, all Tarael 
chose David as, king. lie oniiqiiered the iiidepeiid- 
ent city of Jelnia ( J enusaleiii ), blio strongest natural 
fortress in tlie oountry, and made it the political and 
religious centra of his kingdom, huitding, with the 
liolp of Tyrian artilicons, a palace for himself on its 
highest hill Zion (tho ‘city of David'), and pilacing 
the Ark of the Covenant '(q.v.) there under a tout 
— to lie replaced uiulcr his .succoasor by a temple, 
for whicli largo oolleotions of materials wore made 
ill David’s voign. The imclons of his army 
ooitsisted of ids old bodyguard of 000 (jibborhn 
(or ‘heroes'), from ivUioli tho oHieers of the 
ponorai levy woro drawn. A plan is dcserilied 
in Chronicle.? liy which 24,000 were put under 
arms eaoli nioiitli onb of tlie 288,000 sdile-bodied 
men wlio woro tJie iiglitiiig strengtli of tho coun- 
try, There was an additional regiment of lifo- 
guarda, mostly foreigiiers CrUhi and Pluthi’). 
In the oonr.so of a few years tho conquest of the 
ridlistine.s, Moabites, Arameaiis, Edomites, and 
Aminonites rcdiicoii tlio wliulo torritory from Egypt 
to tho Euphrates. Dnrhig tho siege of llaliliah, the 
Animonito capital, Daviit eouimitled tlie greatest 
sin of his life, ids adultery with liatlishoha anil 
indirect imirdor of her husliaud. Iloiioeforwanl 
‘tlm sword never departed from Ids house.’ The 
last years of his long reign of thirty-two years 
in Jorusalom wore troiihlod by ]io)mlar disaireetioii, 
of wliicli Ids favourite son Absalom availed Idnisclf 
to attempt a revolution, wliieli nearly sncooedod in 
nlaoing Idui on the tiivoiie, hut cost Uini ids life, to 
David’s oxocsHivo grief j and Hhovtly hoforo David’o 
deatli — which was at Qarlie.st 1018, at latest 993 
n.a. — anotlior such unsnecossful attempt was made 
by another son, Adouijah, wlio was aggrieved at 
the clioico of Solomon as ids father’s succeasor. 

David is liy far tho greatest of the Idiigs of Israel. 
The .spirit of id.s rule is heautifully expressed in his 
‘last (poetic) words,' in 2 Knm. xxiii. 1-7, His 
personal courage, ids skill and unvarying success 
111 war, his foresight and cii'cniiisjioction in goveni- 
mont, and his r 0 adiue.s.s to saorilioe nioroly piorsonal 
ends to the ivelfare of his whole people aro especially 
conspiciion.s, lie ‘ executed judginont and justice 
unto all his peoido. ' Tho foundation of hi.s rich niul 
complex character lyas his strong faith in Jehovah 
his God. It was this that distiiignislied him from 
Saul as ‘ the man after God's own licarb.’ He was 
no saint ill the Christian sense, and in his lapses 
from voracity. Ids polygamy, and his cruel treat- 
ment of oonqiiored enemies, he fidlowed tliocuBtoins 
of hi.s time. But tlie same unvarnisliod history 
widoh is the sole authority for the dark side,s of Id's 
character is equally to he holieved in its piuscnta- 
tion of tho lirighlor sides, and does not support 
the unfavourable judgment of David expiresscd by 


Bayle, yoKaire, Beiiaii, and otliens, who would 
make him out either a licentious, cruel, and 
hypocritleal do.spot, or ftiinply a child of nature 
gifted with an equal share of great virtues and 
great vices. 

The Iiistorical picture of David fully supports 
the tradition that ‘the sweet singer of Israel' 
was the greatest poet of Ids tinie, and the founder 
of the sublime religdous lyric poetry of the Hebrews 
tlioiigh many of the Dsaluis arc rather prodiie- 
tious of the Davidic .spirit than of David’s own 
pen. ‘At an earlier dale,’ says Choyne, 'much 
lahoiii' ivas rather unproiitably spent in defendin'^ 
the Davidic authorship of psalms Lranspaieiitly noin 
Dai'idic. An oppo.sito tendency nou^ prevails. Of 
tile three most distinguished writers, Ewald ackiioiv- 
ledges only cloven enl.ire psahn.s and some frag- 
ments of p.salins as Davidic, TIitzig fourteen, .and 
Delitzscli torty-four. All of tliesc agree as to the 
Davidic autliorship of Psalms in., iv., vii,, viii., xi,, 
xviii., xix. 1-7, and two out of three as to that of 
P.salins ix., X., xii., xiii., xv.-xviii., xix. 8-14, xxiv,, 
xxix., xxxii., ci. Kuenen, liowever, will admit no 
Davidic psalm, tliongli Davidic j)a.s.sage,s may liave 
iieon iii.serted. In any ease, it is quite certain 
that there aro none in tho last three hooka, and 
tho proliaidlity is that Ewald’s is the most con- 
servative viei\' of the headings at present tenahle.’ 

Tlio reign of David not onl.y determined the 
political hie of Israel, lint also its conception of 
ideal glory. As I ho succeeding ages grow darker 
and more tronhled, holioviiig hearts in Israel turned 
hack to those days of the kingdom’s glory ; men felt 
that only a Idng like David could restore tlie 
theocracy ordained of Jehovah j lie formed tho pro- 
totype for tlio Mesaianio hope that Jeliovali would 
send n son of David, who sliould redeem Israel. 

Dsivld, or Dmyr, .St, tlio patron saint of IValeR, 
fust lucutioncd in the Ammlos Owiibrini (10th 
century) as having died in 001, Bishop of Moni 
Judeoriiiii, or JMenovia, afterwards St David’s, 
Ho ])rcsidcd over two Welsh synods, at Brell and 
at ‘Luciis Vietiiriin.’ A rich legoiulary histoiy 
supplements the.so meagre but nuthentio details, 
Itliyg,vfaroli tells that ho was grandson of King 
Ocredig, and a pupil of PaulinuK, that he journeyed 
through 'Wal&t preaching and woricing' iiiimc'ios, 
visited Jerusalem, and doiiomiccd Polagiiinisni at 
Broil with such tvhinqihant loudness tliat he was 
made by acclmuatioii motro))olitiiii Avclihisliop of 
Wales. Oiraldns follows lihygyfarch in his life, 
and Gooirroy of Moimimith snpjilcinenls it further 
by making David the imelo of King Arthur, and 
loeatiiig the motroimlitan see first at Caorleou, 
wlionco it was transferred liy David, with the sanc- 
tion of AiThiir, to Mciievia. 

David I. (often called St David), king of 
Scotland, was the youngest of the six sons of 
Malcolm Couiuimor iiiid St Margaret (q.v.). Born 
in 1081 liQ was sent in 109.3 to England along with 
his sister Matilda (who in 1100 imiiTied Henry I. of 
England), and remained for several yeans at tho 
English eonrt — a resideiieo that iioworfully aireoted 
Ilia after career. There, as his oontomiiqrary 
William of Mnlmo.sbury jnits it, he -was ‘polished 
from a hojr ’ until ho ‘ had rubbed off all the ni.st of 
Scottiali barbarity.' 

In 1107, wlion his elder brother Alexander suc- 
ceeded to the throne, David, by express bequest 
of Eadgar, beeamo Prince of Cumbria, a territory 
which, besides part of tho modern shire of Cuinbor- 
Innd, iiieliidoil the whole district between tho 
Tweed and Solway and the Eirtlis of Korth^ and 
Clyde, except the shires of Haddington, Edin- 
burgh, and Linlithgow. Over tho greater part of 
this iloinain ho appears to have held ahsohite .sway. 
Alexander eoems at first to have been inclined to 
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dispute Davids rigid to the disti'ict, lint the &uo- 
cess of his claim was secui ed without contest by 
the influence of tlie gi-eafc N'oriiian barons who had 
by this time acquired extensive possessions in the 
soiitli of Scotland, and to M'hom David’s English 
training rendered him peculiarly acceptable. By- 
David’s marriage in 1110 to Irlatilda, widow tif 
Simon de Senlis, and heiress of AV'altheof, Earl 
of Northnnrberl.and, he still further increased hia 
power, becoming Earl of Huntingdon and Earl of 
Northampton. 

In 1124 he succeeded his brother on the Scotfciab 
throne, hut had in 1130, and .again in 1137, to light 
for his crown against the heirs of the old Celtic 
dynastie.s supported by the wild tribes of the north 
and west. On both occasinns the Angio-Norm.an 
chivalry which David had gathered around him 
gave him decisive victories. Having sworn, along 
with the other great b.aroirs of Etrgland, to nr.aiutain 
the right of Iris niece, Matilda, to the English 
crown, David took up arms On her behalf in 1135 
wlren Stephen mounted the English throne, and 
penetrated into England as f.ar as Durham, where 
at a meeting between him and Stephen peace wa.s 
re.storcd by tlie grant of the earldom of Hunting- 
don, and the ra'omise of the earldom of Nortlr- 
umberlaiid, to David’.s .son Henry. In 11.38 the 
war was, however, renewed, and the king of Scots, 
de.serted by Bruce and others of his Anglo-Nor- 
man v.is.sals w'ho owned large eatate.s in England 
as well as in Scotl.'ind, was signally defeated at 
the ‘Battle of the Standard,’ near Horthallerton. 
The next year, a second peace wa.s concluded, 
when the pronihsed e.arldoiu of Northumherlaml 
was he, stowed on Prince Henry. 

The rest of Davidls reign— which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland — 
was det'oted to the nocomirlishment of the great 
de.signs hegnii by his father and niothor, and con- 
tinued by liis two pi'edece.ssors— the union of the 
different race.s of Scotland into one nation, and 
the civilisation of the people. How well he suc- 
ceeded may ha traced in the two centuries of 
prosperity that followed his reign. By- the intro- 
duction of the feudal system, and the promulgation 
and vigoious personal .superintendence of the work- 
ing of wise laws, he endeavoured to secure the 
peace and safety of the country ; and he looked for 
aid in this work to the Anglo-Normams whom be 
had brouglit from the south. By- the erection of 
burgh.s he promoted the traide, manufactures, .and 
commerce of the nation, and laid tlie foundations of 
its freedom. In his civiiEiiig efforts he depended 
also largely on tlie church, tlie extension and in- 
fluence of which he greatly fostered and encouraged. 
Immediately after he became Prince of Cumbria he 
restored the fallen bishopric of Glasgow, and after 
his acces.sioii he founded and endowed the hislioprics 
of Ilos.s, Alierdeen, Caithness, Brecliiu, and Dun- 
blane ; besides enriching the lu-eviously efitahlished 
sees of St Andrews, Mor.av, and Dunkeld, and re- 
viving tlie old see of Galloway (Whithorn). He 
0,1.90 founded or restored the abbeys of Kelso, Jed- j 
burgh, Melrose, Newhattle, Holyrood, Cambus- ' 
keuneth, and Kiiiloss, as well as a niimbei- of | 
minor religious e.stabliHliments. So far indeed did 
tliis process of endowment go, that according to 
Bellenden, ‘the croira was left inilegent throw 
ampliation of gret rentis to the kirk, a state of 
matters that led Jame,s I. (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunfermline, 
that ‘he wa.s ane sair sanct for the crown.’ On 
the otlier hand one who was a hard judge of 
monarchs— George Buchanan — said with much 
more truth, that ‘ if men were to set themselves 
to draw tlie image of a good king, they would fall 
, short of what Dai'id showed himself tliroughont 
the whole course of his life.’ Though King David 


is often c.alled St David, he w.us never formally. 
Ciinonised ; but bis name was inserted in tbe 
calendar prefixed to Laud’.s Prayer-book for Scot- 
land, pirinted at Edinburgli in 1637. 

King David died at Carlisle, 24tli Mav 11.53. His 
son Henry had died in the previous .fune, .and he 
was succeeded by bis grandson, Malcolm, then in 
his twelfth year. 

The oldest Scottish painting now known to exist— .-iii 
illuminated charter to the monks of Kelso, written in 
1159 — preserves rude niiniatm-es of the young king Mal- 
colm and his saintly grandfather. It is preserved at 
Floors Castle, and engr.aved in f.ac-.siinilc in the Lihey S. 
Marie de Calchou (Bannatyne Club, 184G). See also 
Iimes’s Scotland in ike Middle Aiies (ISGO) ; Robertson’s 
Scotland under her early Kiiajs (1862); and Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland (1876). The remains of David’s legi.sl.a- 
tion, including the interesting code of the Leges Lur- 
goruiiif have been c.irefully collected in the first volume 
of The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland (1844), 

David Il.t only son of King Koliert Bruce, was 
horn at Dunfermline, 5th M.arcli 13'24, and was 
maiTied in 1328 to Edward II. ’,s daughter, Joanna. 
In June 1329 he succeeded his father, .and in 
November 13.S1 was crowned, with his cliild-queen, 
.at Scone. In 1334 the succe.'s, of Edwiard Baliol 
(q.v.), iind Edward III.’.s victory at H<alidon Hill, 
forced David’s gu.ardians to send him and his consort 
to France, whence by the triiiinpli of the mational 
party he w-as permitted to return in 1341. Five 
years later, in fulfilment of his alliance with 
France, he invaded England, hut at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed 
by the Archbishop of York, ITtli October 1346, 
For eleven years he remained a prisoner, in nr near 
London, and at Odiham, in Hami)sljire ; at length, 
in 1357, he was released on promise of a heavy 
ransom (100,000 merks), whose non-payment in- 
volved him in shameful dependence on Eng- 
land. In 1363 ho actually proposed to his parlia- 
ment that Edward III.’s second son should succeed 
him on the Scottish throne ; and though the pro- 
pojsal was curtly rejected, the intrigue Between the 
two kings was ended only by David’.s death at 
Edinburgh Castle, 2‘2d Felnatary 1371. He was 
not forty-seven ye.ars old, yet hia reign liad lasted 
more than forty-one yeare— a reign as inglorious as 
it was long, but still of great moment to Scotland, 
.since, ‘ from a wav of couqiiest and patriotic re.sist- 
auce, tlie struggle had died into a petty strife 
between two angry nations, a mere episode in tlie 
larger contest which it liad stirred between England 
and France.’ Queen Joanna dying in 1302, David 
next year had married Margaret Logie, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By neither 
marriage had lie any issue, so was succeeded by his 
sister’s son, Ilohert II. 

David, FelicieK, a French composer, was bom 
8tli March 1810, at Cadenet, in the department of 
Vanclnse. He was first a chorister in the cathe- 
dral of Ai.x, tlien at the age of twenty entered the 
Paris Conservatoire. He threw himself earnestly 
into the social speculations of his day ; became 
an ardent disciple of St Simon, and afterwards of 
Enfautin ; and finally, on the break-up of the 
hrotlieriiood in 1833, he betook himself, along with 
.several of Ills fellow-dreamers, to the East. Tlie 
little knot of enthusiasts reached Constantinople, 
whence they made their way to Smyrna and Cairo. 
As they hacl no means, they antlered greatly from 
want, sickness, and ill-usage. In 1835 he returned 
to Paris, and published ills Miladies Orientedes for 
the pianoforte. They were unsuccessful ; and 
David remained in obscurity till 1844, when lie 
brought out at the Conservatoire his Desert, a 
grand Ode-symphonie, as he called it, tlie words of 
which were furnished by liis friend and fellow- 
wanderer, Auguste Colin. Its success was sudden 
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and complete. David was doolaved a master at 
once, and his TX'sai was performed in all the 
theatres. Subsequently, he travelled through 
Belgium and Germany, and was everywhere 
greeted with ajiplanse. Less successful work.s 
were — Moisc siii- Ic Shun ( 1 SIB ), Chrintophe Oolombe 
and Le Fitnulis (18‘17), Im Parle tin Bresil 
(IS.il), Ilt'ri'itliineiim (18o0), and Lalla llookh 
(1862). lie composed also a quartette for strings, 
a nonette, a symi)hony, nud song.?. Appointed 
an ollioer of tlie Legion of Honour in 1862, and 
in 1860 librarian to the Paris Conservatoire de 
IVIusiquo, Dasdd died 20tli August I8T6. 


David, FliRniNAND, a distinguished violin 
virtuoso, hoTii 19th June 1810, nt Hauihur^, was 
from thirteen a pupil of Spohr at Cassei, and 
hooaine in 1836 concertmei.ster at Leipzig, which 
lilace ho kept till his death .at Klostora in the 
(Irisnns, 19th July IS?.!. Ilia romarkahle talent 
for teaching Ilia instrument ho almwed after the 
establishment of the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
many of the heat violini.st.a of hi.s time were his 
pupils. Ilia oompoaitions were equally eKtconied. 

David, (1 UMTAllD, painter, horn ahont IJ.'iO, 
at Uudawater in Holland, in I'tHJ entered the 


I'ainter.s’ (Inild of llriige.s, of wliicli ho hecamo 
doau in l.iOl. Ho died in Bruges in li)23. _ The 
National (lallery, London, oontaina an adiniralilo 
esamplo of his work in ‘ A Canon and his Patron 
Sainla,’ a wing from an altarpieoo; .and among his 
other iiiotnr(i.s are a Madonna, in the mnsenm at 
lioiuo j a Crucilixion, in Berlin ; and a Baptism of 
Christ and n Ilosoont from the Cross, both at Bruges. 


David, JAOiBfEH Loins, hislorleal painter-, was 
born at Paris, Jhst August 17‘18. He roeeived 
his first instruction from Bonclior, his uncle, 
and at the ago of twonly-ono hocamo a pupil 
of Vien, After several unsuoco.ssful attompls no 
gainoil the ‘prix de Itoma’ in 177J, and m tho 
following ;(;ear ho settled in Uonie, whore Vien had 
been appointed director of the French Aciulomy. 
Hero ho produced little in onlour, lint devoted him- 
self to luaking acenrato drawings from tho antique. 
Six years later ho rotni-ned to Franco, and his 
‘ Belisai'ins ’ (1780) procured his admission to tho 
Academy. Soon afterwards lie married, and again 
visited Italy and also Flandor.s. It is in tho works 
oxocnted during this period, such as tlic celchratod 
'Oatliof the Horatii’ (17Sd), ‘ThoDeatli of Socrates’ 
(1788), ‘The Loves of Paris and Helen’ (1788), ami 
‘BrnUis eoudemning his Son’ (1789), that tho 
classical feeling — founded upon sculjituro and 
pos.se.s.sing much of its hardue.ss as woll as its oloar- 
eiit accuracy of form which was the painter’s chief 
chnracterisUe — Is lirst clearly visible. During the 
Kovolutiou Daviil entered with ontluiHiasm into 
tho political conllicts of tho period. In 1792 he 
hecamo a representative for Paris in the Con- 
vention. He voted tor tlie death of Louis XVI., 
and was a luomber of the Coiumitteo of Public 
Safety ; and be was tho artistic director of the 
groat national f6tos of tbe republic, whicli were 
founded on classical customs. After the death 
of Kobesiiierre ho was twice imprisoned, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. On his release in 
1795 he devoted biinself to his art, prodneiiig ‘T'ho 
Rape of the Sabines’ (1799), wbioh is usnally 
ranked as Ms niasterpieeo, lie vvaa an original 
inoiuljer of tho Institute, and in 1804 was appointed 
first painter by Napoleon 1. After the restoi-ation 
of tire Bourbons, he was banished in 1816 as a 
regicide, and retired to Brussels, where, having 
declined an invitation to undertake the director- 
ship of Fine Arts at Berlin, bo died, 29th Decein- 
her 1825. 

David’s productions are diatinguished hy a cer- 
tain austere dignity of conception and hy elaborate 


accuraej' of form. On the otlier hand tliey are 
often cold and unreal in sentiment, unpleasantly 
monotonon.s in colouring, and defective in their 
arrangements of light ami shade. His art and 
example exercised tlie most powerful eU'eot upon 
the French school of painting ; .among hi.s pupils 
wore Girodet, Gros, Lcojiohl Roliert, Ingres, and 
Gerard ; and the classicism which ho introduced 
reigned snjireme until the rise of tlie Romantic 
school headed hy Ooricanlt and Delacroix. 'Tha 
indueiicc wliicli in his later d.ays he exercised upon 
the school of Belgium was hardly less marked ami 
powerful. Fourteen of his ivorks are in the Louvre, 
and five — including ‘ Bonaparte crossing the Alps’ 
( 180.“))— are at Versailles. See Le Pendre David, 
by his grandson, J. L. Jules David (1880). 

DilVid, PosBhK Jk.vn, a French sculptor, known 
as David d’Angers, was horn at Anger.s, 12th March 
1789. In spite of fclie oppo.sition of his fatlier, a 
talented wond-enrvor, ha re.solved to heroine an 
artist ; and after studying in tlie art soliools of 
his native town, Iio niado his way on font to Paris 
in 1808, and placed himself muter , Jacques Louis 
Dai'id, the painter. In 181 1 his ‘ Death of Epaini- 
nondas’ gained the ‘grand prix,’ and David pro- 
ceeded to Rome, whore, tlioiigh lie hecnnio iiitiiiiats 
with Canova, ho preserved his own individuality, 
and produced works modern in fooling and full of 
strongly marked cluaractcr. In 181G lie returned 
to Franoe. A statue of tho Great Comic, which 
lie executed ahont this time, established his repu- 
tation. Ill 1820 he was named a inoiiiher of the 
riistitiilo, and appointed a professor in tho School 
of tho Fine Arts; in 1828, and again in 1834, he 
visited Gerniany. During the July revolution, 
David fought in the ranks of tha people, and in 
eonsoqiioiico he was oiiiployod liy tho now govern- 
ment to exeento the pcdnnoiit of the Pantheon 
(1835-37). By many it is eonsidered his chef 
il’d'uvre. In 1848 the u'cll-kiiown rcpuhlicanisin 
of the ai'tist in'ociircd for him tho honour of a seat 
in tho Oon.stitnont AsHombly. After tho emq) d'itat 
he was sent into exile, anil went to Groooo, hut 
soon after returned to Franco. lie died 5th 
January 1856. In the iiiusoiim of Aiigei-s aheiit 
two hundred of David’s works in relief ,and tho roiiml 
are presovvod, as woll as some four hiimlred of his 
mcdallioiis and many of his drawings. Besides its 
artistic value this oollection poHsessos the greatest 
historical inlorest, as incliuTiiig portraits of the 
ino.st eminent of the .sculptor’s contcmporai'ies. 
See his Life liy .Tenin (1878). 

Darid.soii, Anduhw Bihick, D.D., LL.D., 
born in Alierdoon.sliiro in 1831, was educated at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and at tbe Free 
Cburch College, ICdinlnirgli, where in 1863 bo 
was appointed to tbe oliair of Hebrew and Old 
Testauient exegcsi.s. In tins capacity bo lias 
since lalioured quietly, Imt lias exorcised a quite 
nmi.Hual personal iii'llneiico upon bis students, 
and tbrongh tlieni bas^ done iiiiicli to leaven Fio 
Free CJinrcli with a oritioal .spirit that is fearless 
in inotliod, but vavoroiit in spirit, and in tlia best 
sense coiisorvativo of tbe real essentials of faith. 
With a singular rotioenco and .self -repression. Dr 
Uavidson, beyond an ooeasioiial sermon or article 
in tlm JSa'iwsHor, has sohloin spoken outside Ins 
lecture-room, and lias pnblishod little, and that 
mfchor suggestive than aoiiionstrativo of Ms power 
as an oxegeto. Ho wa.s threngliont a memlier 
of the Old Testiiinoiit Itovi.sion Comniitteo. His 
books are a short treatise on Hebrew aoeontuation 
(1861), Ml iinliiiisliod ooninieiitary on Job (1862), 
a thoronglily aervioeablo Inlrodtietory thbriiw 
Orammur (1874), and adniiraldo abort school Com- 
mentarios on Job, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
Ezokiol.' 
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DilTidsoii, Samuel, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
ablest of En^fRsh exeyetes, born near Ballymena in 
Ireland in 1807, educateil at the Royal Oollegc of 
Belfast, entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
was called in IS.l.i to the eliair of Biblical Criticism 
in his own college. Becoming a Congiegationalist, 
be was called in 1,S42 to the chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Oriental Languages in the Congrega- 
tion alist College at Manchester ; a position which 
he was compelled to resign on the publication of 
the volume which he contributed to a new edi- 
tion of Horne’.s Introduction, though his tone is 
reverent, and his theological opinions are moder- 
ately con.servative. He rvas a member of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee. His works 
are ScKVcd Ilcrmaneidics (1843), Lectures on 
Erdesiasticed Polity (ISIS), An Introduction to the 
New Testament (3 vols. 1S4S-S1), Treatise on Bibli- 
cal Criticism (2 vols. 1852), The Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament ronised ( 185.5 ), Text of the Old 
Testament, caul the Intcrp-ctcdion of Ike Bible, for 
the new edition of Horne’.s Introdiicfion (18,j6); 
Introduction to the. Old Testament (3 vols. 1862), 
A?i Introduction to the New Testament (2 vols. 
1868), On a fresh Revision of the Enylish Old 
Testament (1873), The Canon of the Bible (1877), 
The Doctrine of Last Things (1883) ; besides trans- 
lations of the New Testament from Tischendorf’s 
text, of Gie.seler’s Church History, and Filrat’-s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 

Davies, Sin Johm, iioet and statesman, wa.s 
horn of a good family' at Tisbnry, Wiltshire, in 1569. 
At sixteen he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whence lie pna.sed to the Middle Tenijile. He wa.s 
called to the bar in 1595, but was disbaired three 
years later for breaking a stick in the dining-hall 
over tlie head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
him. He returned to Oxford, and there wrote his 
long didactic poem on the immortality of the soul, 
Nosce Teiiisum, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in 
1599. Spite of the diffloulties of n formal poem 
upon suoli a theme, it is a fairly successful perform- 
ance, clear, vigorous, and sincere, though quite 
devoid of passion or imagination. The v'erse is 
that of the Annus Mirabilis and Gray’s Elegy. 
Davies had already piihli.shed in 1596 Iiis Orchestra, 
or a Focnie of Dancing, ' a sudden rash lialf-capreol 
of my wit.’ It is written in seven-line stanzas in 
imitation of Spenser, and is a graceful and har- 
monious poem on the conceit that all natural 
phenomena are subject to a regulated motion 
here called dancing. In 1599 Davies pnhlished 
also his Hymns to Astra'a, a collection of clever 
acrostics each making the name Elizabeth Regina. 
He contributed also to England's Helicon and 
to Francis Davison’.s Poeticed Rhapsody. In 1601, 
after ample apologies, Davies was readmitted 
to the society of the Middle Temple, and was 
returned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth lie accompanied Lord Hnnsdon 
in his journey to the Scottish court, and quiekly 
caihe into favour with James I., who sent Mm in 
1603 as solicitor-general to Ireland. Three yeara 
later he was appointed Irish attorney-general and 
serjeant-at-law, and was raised to the honour of 
knighthood. He sent many .statesmanlike letters 
and reports to Cecil, supported severe anti-CatUolic 
and repressive measures, and took an important 
part in the plantation of Ulster. He sat in the 
Irish parliament for Fermanagh, and was for some 
time its speaker ; hut was returned to the English 
parliament in 1614 for Newcastle- under-Lyne, and 
resigned liLs office at Dublin in 1619, continuing to 
practise os king’s serjeant in England. He was 
nominated chief justice in November 1626, but died 
suddenly of a fit of apoplexy about a month after. 
He collected liis three chief poems into one volume 
in 1622. His complete works were collected hj' Dr 


Grosart in the ‘Fuller AVorthie,-, Lihraiy’ (3 vol.«. " 
1809-76). — His widow, Eleanor Touohet, daughter 
of Baron Aiulley, wliora he had manied in 1609, 
married again and survived till 1652. She was 
crazy enough to imagine henself a pvophete.s.s ; but 
her exercitations brought her nothing .save fine, 
impvi.sonment, and ridicule (see AxagrAM ). — With 
Sir John Davies must not be confounded John 
Davies of Hereford (1565-1618), poet and writing- 
master, wlio.sB poetry is not witlioiit merit, although 
prolix and tedious. His chief long poems are Mirum 
in Modtun, Microcosmus, and Stumna Totedis. In 
his collection of three Inuub ed poor epigrams ( about 
1611 ) is one addre.ssed ‘ To our English Terence, 
Mr AVill. Sliake-.speare.’ His works were collected 
by Dr Grosart in two volumes in 1873. 

Davila, Enrico C.iTimtNO, a celebrated Italian 
historian, was born at Pieve di 8acco, in the 
vicinity of Padna, in 1376. Wlien seven yeais old, 
he was taken to France for his education, and at 
the age of eighteen he entered tlie service of Hemy 
IV., which he afterwards exclianged for the mili- 
tary service of Venice. In 1631 he was shot by an 
assassin on his way to Crema, to take command of 
the garrison. Davila lias been rendered famous by 
his great work, entitled Uforict dclle Ouerre civili 
di Fruneia (16,30; best ed. Milan, 1807), a liEtoiy 
comprising that eventful period from the death of 
Henry II, (1538) to the peace of A'ervins in 1398. 
There is an Englisli tianslation by Aylesbury and 
Cotterell (1647; new' ed. 1678)- 
Da Vinci. See Leonardo d.i Vinci. 

Davis, JeRFERSON, president of the Confederate 
States, was born in (jliristian county, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808. He studied at Tran.sylvauia College, 
and at the United States military academy at Weat 
Point, where he graduated in 1828. Entering the 
army, )io .served m several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered con- 
gress in 1843 as a repre.sentative from Mississippi, 
and served in tlie Mexican war (1846-47) as a 
colonel of volunteens, in which capacity bis bravei-y 
won high commendation. He was appointed to the 
United States senate in 1847, and re-elected in 1848 
and 1850 ; in 1851 he made .an unsucce.S'iful canvas.s 
for the governorship of Mibsissipni, From 1853 to 
1857 he was .Secretaiy of AVer under the presidency 
of Franklin Fierce. After this lie returned to the 
senate, where he succeeded Callvonn os the loader 
of the extreme State Rights party'. He tvas the 
author of the seven resolutions passed in May 1860 
by the senate, in which it was virtually asserted 
that neither congress nor the legislature of any 
tenitory could prohibit slavery in snob temtoiy, 
but that both were bound to protect property in 
slaves ; that the people of no territory could prohibit 
slavery until after the adoption of a state constitu- 
tion ; and that congi-ess could neither prohibit nor 
permit the institution of slaveiy in any state apply- 
ing for admission into tlie Union. The refusal of 
the lower house of congress to concur in these 
resolutions led to gi-eat popular agitation in the 
South. The failure of the Demooratio National 
Convention at Charleston to adopt resolutions 
embodying substantially' the same idea.s had 
already (May 1, 1860) caused the disruption of tliat 
body and of the Democratic party ; and tlie election 
of Lincoln, the Republican candidate, to the presi- 
dency was an immediate result of this division 
of the Democrats. In Januaiy 1881 the state of 
Mississippi seceded from the Union, and os a con- 
sequence Davis left the senate. A few weeks 
later he was chosen president of the Confederate 
States under their provi.sional fonii of government. 
In the November following he was without opposi- 
tion elected president of the confederacy for a term 
of six yeai'a. The history' of his .presidency is that 
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of the war of 1861-63 (see United States). In 
May 1865, after the colla^ise of his Government, 
Davis was captured by a force of Union cavalry. 
After two years’ imprisonment in Fort Monroe he 
was released on bail, and though he had been 
indicted for treason, was never brought to^ tidal, a 
nolle prosequi being entered iir his ease in 1868. 
After 1879 he resided on an estate bequeathed 
to him in Mississippi ; and in that year he was 
specially excejited in a bill to pension veterans of 
the Mexican war. In 1886 be dedicated a nionii- 
Tiient to Confederate soldiers in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He died 6th December 1889. He pnh- 
lislied The liiscand Fall of the Confederate Gorern- 
inonf (2 vols. 1881). See his Life by Alfriend ( 1 868 ) 
and Pollard ( 1869 ). 

Davi.S, John, an English navigator, was born 
at Sandridge, near Dartuiouth, nhoiit 1.550, and is 
principally distinguished for having undertaken in 
1585 and the two following years tliree voyages to 
the Arctic Seas in searcii oi a north-west pa.s.sage. 
In the last voyage, he .sailed with a hark of 
a|iparently not over twenty tons, as far north as 
the 73d degree of latitude, and discovered the strait 
which hears his name. He next maile two ill-fated 
voyages towards the South Seas, and as pilot of a 
Dutch vessel hound to the East Indies. In Ids 
last voyage as pilot of an English ship of 240 Lons 
he was killed in a brush with some .JapanoHO pirates 
at Bintang, near Singapore, 30th December 1605. 
Ilia writings, The World's Ili/drogrcqihiral Dcserip- 
iinn (1,590) and The Semnan’s Se,crats (1.504), were 
edited for the Hakluyt Society in 1880 by Captain 
A. H. Mnrkliani, witli a biographical introdnctioBi. 
Hero it is pointed out that Davis is often confounded 
with John Davi,s of Liniohou.se, a navigator to the 
East Indies, who died at Batavia in 1622, and puh- 
lisliodin 1618 A Enter or Briefs Direction fur Readie 
Sailings into the East India, which null be found in 
Part I, of Parchas his Pilgrimes. 

Uavi.s, Thoma.s, Irish poet and patriot, was 
born at Mallow, 14th (.Ictoher 1814, the son of an 
army surgeon. At Trinity College, Duldin, he 
read hard and graduated, and, after spundiug neni’ly 
thi’ce ycai’H in 'London and on the Continent, was 
called to the bar after his retui'ii to Dublin in 1838. 
Next year, though a Pi'oiost.mt, ho joined tho Repeal 
Association, autl in 1841 became for a short time 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin Slorning 
Register. In the ,luly of 1842, with Dillon and 
Dully, he founded the famous Nation newspaper, 
tho chief end of which was ‘ to direct the popular 
mind and the sympathies of educated men of all 
parties to the great end of nationality.’ It was 
the first time that conspicuous literary ability 
had been devoted to the cause, and ore long its 
bright vigorous articles and stirring as well as 
pathetic songs, many of them from the pen of 
Davis himself, made the pages of the Nation dear 
to Ii'ishmon all over the i,slan(l. Davis started a 
projected scries of Irish orators with the Speeches of 
Curran (1844), and wrote a gocxl ‘Essay on Irish 
Songs’ for Barry's Songs of Ireland (1845). But 
his bright and proiiiishig career was soon closed by 
his prematnre death of fever, in Dublin, September 
16, 1845. His Poems were ]iubIishod in 1846 in 
‘ Duffy’s Library of Irehand ; ’ his Literary a7id 
Historical Essays in 1847. 

Davis Strait wm3ho.s the wosteni coast of 
Grooidand, ami connects Ballin Bay with tho 
Atlaiitio Ocean. At its nai’i'owo.st poliBt, iiiiinodi- 
atoly north of the Arctic circle, it measures about 
200 luile.s across. In 1888 the identity between 
Ginhunga Gap, refen-ed to in the Sagas, and the 
present Davis Strait was demonstrated. 

Davits, on shipboard, are upright columns of 
forged Iron, curved at their upper ends, which pro- 


ject, or Biiay be ni.ado to pi'ojeet, over a -s-essel’s 
side or stern, and are used as a kind of crane to 
hoist, suspend, or lower a boat. They are an-aiived 
in paira, one for each end of the boat. See BoIt- 
LOWERINR GEAI!. 

Davitt, Michael, founder of the Irish Land 
League, the son of a Mayo peas.ant, was bom 
near Slniiil, County Mayo, in 1846. Evicted from 
their small bedding, the family endgrated to 
Ha.stiiigden in Lfinca.sbire (18.71); and Iiere six 
years Inter tlio boy lost bis right arm through 
a inacliinory accident in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he jedned the Eenian movement, the result 
being that he was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. He was released in 
1877 ; and, supplied with funds from the United 
State.s, began some two years later an anti- 
l.andlord crusade in Ireland, which culminated 
in the foundation of the Iri.sh Land League 
(OcLoher 21, 1879). Davitt was thenceforwairf in 
fi'eqnent collision udth the government, and from 
Eehruary 1881 to May 1882 was imprisoned in 
Portland for breaking hi.s tioket-of-leave. His 
Lciwes fi om a Prison Diary were published in 1885, 
Tho views of the ‘ F.ather of the L.and League ’ on 
the subject of land therein Lake a Socialistic form, 
.and on tho tjuestion of hand nationalis.ation he 
found himself in opposition lo the Parnellites. But 
his zealous support of the cause of Ilome Rule 
more than couiiLcrhalaneed this difference of 
opinion ; while his general popularity in Ireland 
was proved by the national present of ‘Land 
League Uottage’ near Dublin on his marriage in 
1887. His Life has been written by D, B, Gashman 
(Glasgow, 1882). 

Davos' (Romansch Tamm) is a small valley 
lying amongst tho Alps of tho Eastorii (Irisons, 16 
iniloH BE. of Coiro. The village of Davos-Platz 
stands 5105 feet aho\’o soa-lovoT ; but tho valley, 
inclosed by lofty hills, hashccomo famous as alioidtn- 
vesortin wiuler, especially for such as siiffui’ from 
chest disease. The air is still and dry, and through. 
out the winter there i.s a groat deal of hiiglit, 
warnr sunshine. Till lately mere out-of-the-way 
hamlohs, tho vilhages of Davos- Platz and Davos- 
Dorlli have now oijH't or ten hulels, mimoroua villas 
ami chalet.s, sovoral doctors, and daily posts. The 
.3561 inhahiiiuits of tho valley, which till 1848 wos 
one of the 26 indojicndont republics of the Gnsons, 
are mostly German Protestants. See English works 
on the place by Wiso ( 1881 ) and Muddock (1884). 

Duvoftt (not Davoust, a.s commonly written). 
Lours Nicolas, a Eb'ench marshal, was horn 10th 
May 1770, at Aimonx, in tho old province of 
Burgundy ; was educated along with Bonaparte at 
tho military scho(d of Brieime ; ami in 1788 became 
lieuten.airt in a cavalry regiment. During the 
rcvoluturnary war.s ho rose to the rank of general. 
He accompa'niud Bonaparte to the East, where lie 
mainly contributed to tho victory at Aboukir, and 
otherwise distinguished himself both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. On hi.s return to Prance, he 
was Blamed general of divisioBB Ibb 1800, coiUBnauder- 
in-chief of the ooBBsnlar groBiiidior gBiards in 1800, 
and BiBanshal of the CBBBpire Iib 180-1. Ho acted a 
brilliant ])arb Ibi tho groat victories obtained by the 
Pi'OBioh at AusteB’litz ( 180.5 ) and Auci'.stiUl t, and was 
created by tho OBupoB'or Dnko of AnersliUlt (July 2, 
1808). On the i-enowal of the war with AustB'ia in 
1809, Davofit reudea'cd usofnl son'ico at EckBuuhl 
(22d April); and at Wagrau), 7vhero he oqm- 
Biiandcd tho riglit wing, he succeeded hi turning 
tlio enemy's left, and so first checked the ABistrlans 
attack. Ibi 1811 he was cB'eated Prince of EckBuillBl, 
Appointed goveimor of Poland, he lailed that 
country in a sjiirit of the harshest despotism, and 
provoked the reproaches of the emperor, but, 
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nevertheless, did not forfeit liis system. In the 
Russian campaign of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels 
on the fields of Mobile v and Vitebsk {27th July). 
After the retreat from Moscow, Davoilt became 
governor-general of the Hanse towns, and estab- 
lished himself at Hamburg, where he gallantly 
maintained himself till the lii'st restoration of the 
Bourbons. On the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, Davotlt was appointed war-minister, and as 
such showed a remarkable genius for the rapid 
organisation of troops and .supplies. After the 
battle of Waterloo, lie received the command of 
the remnant of the French army under the walls of 
Paris. He would have continued the contest had 
he not been ordered by the Provisional Government 
in the cajiital to conclude a military convention 
with the Allies. In 1S19 he was made a peer of 
France. His death took place Juno 1, 1823. 
I'irmness of character and dauntless courage were 
Davoflt’s leading eharacteristies ; hut Ms military 
severities often went the length of harshne.s3, and 
even cruelty, while hla rapacity had in it something 
akin to harharisiu. See Iii.s Corresjjondancc (4 vols. 
1885), and Hii Life by Chenier (1SS6), by his 
daughter, the Manjuhe Blocquevillc (3 vols. 1879- 
80), and by Montegut (1882). 

Davy, Sir, HuMPiinv, one of the greatest 
chemists, wa.s horn 17th lleceniber 1778, at Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, where his father was a carver 
ill wood. At the school at Penzance, and aftei-- 
u'ards at Truro, ha developed a taste for story- 
telling, poetry, and auglhig, and for e-viierimental 
science, in which he was aided by jDuakin, a 
saddler. In 1795 he became apprentice to a 
surgeon and apothecary in I’enzaiioo, wrote verses, 
and indulged in. ohemioal e.xperinients. He at the 
same time entered upon a course of study all but 
universal. ‘ Speculation.s on reliMon and politics, 
on metaphysics and morals, are placed in his note- 
books in jiuxtaposition witli stanzas of poetry and 
fragments of romance,' The study of natural 
philosophy brought him near to that department 
which was to he his own ; hut it was not till he 
had reached Ms nineteenth year that he entered 
seriously upon the study of chemistry. He now 
made tlie acquaintance of Dr Beddoe.s (q.v.), who 
in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, and took Mm as his assi.stant. Here he 
made the acquaintance of the Earl of Durham, 
of Coleridge, and Southey, and carried on a course 
of experiments on the respiration of ditl'erent g'ase.s, 
in which he liad more than once neaiiy .‘>acnficed 
his life. He thus discovered the singular exhilar- 
ating effect of nitrous oxide when breathed. The 
account which he publi.shed in his Researches 
Chemical and Philosojiluml (1799), although after- 
wards regretted, established Ms reputation, and 
led to his apiiointment, at the age of twenty-two, 
as lecturer to the Royal Institution of London. 
He delivered has first lecture in 1801 ; and his 
eloquence, and the novelty and variety of his ex- 
peniments, soon attracted crowded and brilliant 
audiences. In 1803 he began researche.s connected 
with agriculture, on which he delivered a course 
of opoch-making lectures, which wore published 
under the title of Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry (1813). The discoveries, however, on 
which Davy’s fame as a chemist cMefly rests, 
took their origin in the views which he de- 
veloped in 1806, in his Bakerian lecture. On Some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity. This essay was 
universally regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to chemical science, and 
obtained the prize of the French Institute. Fol- 
louung out Ills principle, he was led to the grand 
discovery that the alkalies and earths are com- 
pound substances formed by oxygen united with 
metallic bases. It was potash that he firat suc- 


ceeiled in decompot-ing, on the 19th October 1807. 
IVlien he first saw tlie globules of the new metal, 
putassiuin, Ms delight is said to have been .so 
ecstatic that it required .--ome time for Mm to com- 
po.se hiniself to continue the experiment. He next 
decomposeii soda and the alkiuiuo eartlrs, baryta, 
strontia, lime, and magnesia; and discovered' the 
new metabs, sodium, barium, strontium, calcium, 
and magnesium. With regard to the earths proper, 
he succeeded in proving that they consist of metals 
united to oxygen. It was reserved for AVohler and 
others to exhibit the metals by themselves. He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808-9, 'and received the 
honoraiy degree of LL. D. from Trinity College. 

(Jn Sth April 1812 Davy was knighted ; he 
inan-ied hir.s Apreece, a lady of eonsiderahle 
wealth, daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr of 
Kelso, and resigned the chemical chair of the 
Royal Institution, April 1813. In order to mark 
the high sense of Ms merits, he was elected honorary 
professor of C'lieniistry. He discovered the talents 
of Faraday (q.v.), for whom he secured tlieappoiiit- 
nieiit iis assi.stant in the l.aboratoiy of the Royal In- 
stitution. That li e miglit investigate his new theory 
of volcanic actiurr, he received permission frorrr tlie 
French government— thouglr the two connti'ies were 
then at war — to visit the Continent, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction by the scientific 
men of Frunce. He was accompanied liy Faraday. 
On returning to England hr 1815, he entered on the 
investigation of the nature of fire-damp, which is 
the cause of explosions in coal-raines, This resulted 
in the irrveritron of the Safety -lamp (q.v.). A 
public subscriptiorr of about £1500 was collected as 
a testimonial by those interested in 1817, arrd he v as 
entertained to dinner, and presented with a seiwice 
of plate. Ho was created a baronet, 20tli October 
1818. On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1820, 
Sir Hrrirrjihry Davy was elected Pre.siderrt of the 
Royal Society. In 1820-23 Ms re.searches on electro- 
magnetism were corrrmuiricated to the Society. He 
invented an irrgenious plan for preventing the cor- 
rosion of tire copper-sheathing of sMps by altermg 
the electric coirdition of the copper by means of 
bands of zinc ; but tire bottoms of the vessels be- 
came BO foul from the adhesion of weeds arrd shells 
that tire plan had to he abandoned. 

Early m 1825 Sir Hirntphry Davy had begun to 
coiripl.ain of the loss of strength, anci in 1826 he had 
an apoiilectic attack. He made two jour-neys to 
the Contirrent for the recovery of his Irealtlr, and 
died at fJeneva on the 29tlr Maj' 1829, at the early 
age of fifty-one. The Genevan government evinced 
tlreu’ respect by a public funeral. He was a member 
of almost all the scientific institutions in the world. 
Cuvier, in his Rloge, says : ‘Davy, not yet fifty- 
two years of age, occupied, iu tire opinion of all 
that could judge of such labours, the first mnk 
among tire chemists of thi.s or of any other age.’ 
Another critic has said : ‘ He was not only one of 
the greate.st, hut one of the most henevolent and 
anriiurle of men.’ His widow placed a tablet to Ms 
merrtoiy in Westminster Abbey, arrd a statue was 
erected to him in Penzance. Besides tire w'orks 
already mentioned, and a groat number of con- 
tributions to the Philosophical Transactions, Sir 
Hiirrrphry Davy ivas author of Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812); On the Safety-lamp in Coal- 
mines (1818); Salmonia, or Rays of Fly-fishing 
(1828); and Consolations in Travel (1830) — all in- 
cluded in his Collected Works (9 vols. 1839-40). 
See Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Ravy, by 
his brother, John Davy (1836); his Fragnientary 
Remains (1858); and The Life of Sir Humphry 
Ravy, by Dr Paris ( 1831 ). 

Dayy, John, musician, was bom near Exeter 
in 1763, and died in London in 1824. Many of bis 
songs were great favourites, and though most are 
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forgotten, ‘The Bay of Biscay’ lias never lost 
popular favour. 

Davy Jones, , a sailor’s familiar name for a 
malignant sea-.spirit or the ilevil generally. ^ The 
coinnron plirase ‘ Davy Joncs’.s locker ’ is applied to 
the ocean as the grave of men drowned at sea. A 
dubious explanation of the name makes it com- 
pounded from Duffy, a West Indian negro spirit 
name, and the scriptural prophet Jonali, in jocular 
allusion to liis somewhat unusual adventures. 

Davy Lamp. Hee Safety-l.-vm!’. 

Dawalla {Hypophthulmus dcaualla), a fish of 
the family Siluridco, found in the rivers of Guiana, 
and highly esteemed for the delicacy of its llesh. 
It is sonietime.s 24 feet long, and is brightly 
coloured. The eye is situated below the angle of 
the mouth. 

Dawkins, William Boyd, was born at 
Buttington vicarage, near Welshpool, Montgomery- 
shire, 2(ith December 1 838, and oducahed at Rossall 
School and .Tesua Oidlege, Oxford. In 1862 be 
joined the Geological Survej^ heeamo curator of 
Mancliester !Museuin in 1869, and professor of Geo- 
logy in Owen.s College there in 1874. In 1882 he 
]ircbiilod over the anthropological .section at the 
Southampton meeting of the Briti.sh Association, 
and in too same year was elected honorary fellow 
of his old college. Tlie Channel Tunnel committee 
employed him in 1882 to make a siieoial survey of 
hotli coasts; and next year he laid down the line for 
a tunnel under the Humber. Professor Dawkins is 
a fellow of the Royal and other learned societies, 
and has contributed numorou.s papers to their 
issues relating oapocially to fossil mammalia. Ilis 
hohks are Uavc-hiintiiif/ : Bcsaarchcs on the Evi- 
dences of Caves respeetinq the Early Inhahitants of 
Europe (1874), and Early Man in Britain, and his 
place in the Tertiary Period (1880), the latter a 
■work of great intoriist. 

Dawlish, a jiloasaiit watering- idace, on the 
iSli. coast of Uevonsliire, 12 miles S. by B. of E.xeter 
by rail. Backed by the Great Ilaldon (818 feet), 
it has public baths, and a dressing pavilion con- 
neoted with the sea by a small tram-car. Pop). 
(1861)3505; (1881) 3977. 

Diiwii. See Twiliuht. 

D aw.SOll, Guoeoe, a busy and jiopular nreacbor 
and lecturer, was horn in London, 24th February 
1821, taught for a tiino in his father’s academy, and 
studied at Aberdeen and Glasgow. Ho became 
pastor of Ricknmnsworth Baiitist Chapel in 1843 ; 
of Mount Jlion, Birmingham, in 1844, where his 
ehxpionce, breadth of view, and entire freedom from 
conventionality draw crowds to his services. Daw- 
son’s doctrinal position, which did not allow of his 
being fettered by tlieological forms of belief, led to 
his resignation; the ‘Church of the Saviour’ -was 
built for him (1847), which borrinvcd its ritual from 
many sources. He took a lively interest in politic.s ; 
was e.xtreniely popmlar as a lecturer for tliirty years ; 
pKipulariscd the views of Carlyle and E)ncr.son, 
with both of whom he was jiersonally acquainted ; 
taugdit EngllBli literature classes at the Midland 
Institute for six years ; advocated free libraries, 
and was one of the founders of the Rhake-speare 
Memorial Library, Birmingham. Since his sudden 
death at King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 30tli 
November 1876, other works have been pmblished: 
Hormonal (4vols. 181S-82), Prayers (2vols. 1878-83), 
Biographical Lectures (2 vols. 1886-87), and Emery 
Day Counsels ( 1888). See the Memoir by Crosskoy 
(1876). 

Datvson, Sm John William, geologist and 
naturalist, was born at Pietou, Nova Scotia, 
October 1820. He studied at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards devoted himself to researelios in the 


natural history and geology of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, aiding Sir Cliarle,s Lyell in his 
investigations in Nova Scotia in 1842 and again in 
1852. He was appointed superintendent of edu- 
c.ation in Nova Scotia in 1850 ; principal of M'Gill 
University, Montreal (1855), and afterwards vice- 
ehancellor. In 1882 lie received the Lyell medal of 
the London Geological Society, to -whose Proceed- 
ings he lias frequently contributed ; in 1884 lie was 
knighted; and ho is an LL.IJ. of Edinlmrgh, as 
well as honorary member of many learned societies. 
His address as President of the Birmingham meet- 
ing of the British Assoehatiou (1885) was on the 
geograpihical history of the Atlantic Ocean. His 
Dcoonian and Carboniferous Flora of Eastern 
North America records the discovery of what lie 
believed to lie the lowest kno-wii form of auiin,al 
life, the Eozoiin Canaden.se of the Laurentian 
limestone (see Eozoon). In some of his works lie 
has combated the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of spiccios. Ho has publislied Archaia (1858), 
Eiory of the Earth and hlan (1872), Dawn of Life 
(187'5), Urinin of the World (1877), Fossil Men 
and their Moilcrn Ee/ircsoitatives (1878), Change 
of Life in Geological Time ( 1880), Egypt and Syria 
(1885), and Science in Bible Lands (1888). 

Dnx, a town in the French do[iartment of 
Landes, on the Adouv, 93 miles R, by W. of 
Bordeaux by rail. A line bridge connects it 
with its snlmrb of Sablar; and it has a 14tli- 
century castle, now a barrack, remains of Roman 
walls, a cathedral and several other interest- 
ing churches. It has manufactures of pottery and 
liqueurs, and some trade ; but it is cliielly re- 
markable for its hot Hulplmr-spriugs (77°-144°F.) 
whose waters are used in cases of rhoumatisin and 
nervous conqilaiuts. A commodious liathing estnb- 
lislimont lias licen constructed. Tlio spirings were 
known to the Romans, who called the place Aqiw 
Turbelke ; in tlie middle ages it was called Aoqs, 
Pop. (1872)8154; (1886) 9468. 

Day originally meant the space of time during 
which it is light, in opposition to the space of dark- 
ness or night ; it non' more UHually denotes a com- 
pdeto alternation of liglit and darkness. It is the 
earth’s rotation that causes the vicissitude of day 
and night. The earth being a globe, only one-half 
of it can be lighted upi by the snn at once ; to that 
lialf it is day, while to the other linlt, which is in 
shade, it is night. But liy the earth’s rotation, the 
sovoral portions of the surface liave oacli tlieir turn 
of light and of darkness. Tins liaiipens because 
the position of tlio earth is such that the equator 
is on the wliolo prescnlod towards the .sun ; liad 
either polo been towards tlio sun, that hemi.sphcro 
would have revolved in continual light, tlie other 
in continual darkiies.s. 

Olio conqiletc rotation of the earth docs not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If the time is noted wlien 
a pi.articnlar fi.xed star is exactly soutli or on the 
meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
meridian the next day, the earth has made exactly 
one I'otation, and the time tliat has elapsed is called 
a sidereal day. This piortion of time may ho re- 
garded as being airvays of the same leiigtli ; for the 
motion of the earth on its axis dill'ers extremely 
little from absolute uniformity, nonce sidereal or 
star-time i.s niueli used by astronomers. But the 
pa.ssagc of a star aero.ss tlie meridian is not a con- 
.spiicuoua enough event for regulating tlie niove- 
iiionls of men in general. It is not a coniplote 
rotation of the earth, hut a complete alternation of 
light and darkness tliat constitutes their day. This, 
wliieli is called the civil or the solar day, is 
measured lietweon two meridian passages of the 
sun, and is about four minutes longer than the 
sidereal day. Tlie cause of the greater length is 
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tlii"? ; When the earth hae made one ccnuplete turn, 
sn as to hriiig tlie meridian of the place to the same 
position among the fixed stars as wlien it was noon 
the day befoi-e, the sun has in the meantime (ap- 
parently) moved eastward nearly one degree among 
tire stars, and it takes the eai'th about four minutes 
more to move round so as to or-ertake him. If this 
euistward motion of the sun were uniform, the length 
of the solar day \vould he as simple and as easily 
determined as that of tire sidereal. But the ecliptic 
or great circle in wliiclr the sun apparently move.s, 
crosses tire earth’s equator, and is therefore more 
ohlirine to the direction of the earth’s motion at one 
time than another; and besides, as the earth moves 
in lier orbit with varying speed, tire I'ate of the 
sun's aiiparent motion in the ecliptic must also 
vary. The consequence is, that the length of the 
solar day is constantly fluctuating; and to get a 
fixed measure of solar time, astronomers have to 
imagine a sun moving uniformly in the celestial 
equator, and coiirpleting its circuit in tire same 
time as the real sun. The tiiire marked by tlii.s 
itiiaginary sun is called mean solar time ; when tire 
irrtaginary sun is oir the meridian, it is mean noon ; 
when the real sun is on the meridian, it i.s apparent 
noon. It is obvious that a sun-dial rmist show ap- 
parent time, while clocks and watches keep mean 
time. Only four times in the year do these two 
coincide. The difference is called the equation of 
time, because, when added to or subtracted from 
apparent time, according as the sun cotrres too soon 
or too late on tire meridian, it makes it equal to 
mean time. The mean solar day is divided into 
tu'enty-four hours, the hours into minutes and 
seconils. A sidereal day, wc have seen, is shorter ; 
its e.xaot length is 23 hours, 5C minutes, 4 seconds 
of mean solar or common time. Astronomers divide 
the sidereal day also into twenty-four hour's, which 
are of course shorter than common hours. In the 
course of a civil year of 365 days, the earth turns 
on its axis 366 times, or there are 306 sidereal days. 
Astronomers reckon the day as beginning at noon, 
and count the hours friini 1 to 24. The civil day 
begims at midnight, and the hours are couirted in 
two di^'isiolls of twelve each. The ecclesiastical 
day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. The 
Greeks counted their day from sunset, as did also 
the Hebrews, tlie Homans from midnigbt, the Baby- 
lonians from sunrise, the Umbrians from mid-day. 

Tlie diagram will exi)lain tlie variation in the 
relative duration of liglit and darknes.s at different 
times of tlie year and dili'ercnt parts of the eartli’s 

surface. C reiueseuts 
the qiositioii of tlie 
ear til, P being the 
north pole of the 
heaven.s. E and W 
represent the east 
and west points. 
EQW and EKW are 
the celestial equator 
and tlie ecliptic re- 
spectively. let U.S 
suppose the observer 
to he in the northern 
hemisphere and that 
HEH'W is his hori- 
zon, When the sun is on the equator it is obvious 
that the arcs EQW and EQ'W are equal — ^i.e. the 
sun is as long above the horizon as it is below it. 
But, if the sun he in the northern half of the 
ecliptic, its apparent path is a circle parallel to 
EQW passing through the sun’s position; and 
more of this circle is above the horizon than below 
it. Similarly we can explain the appearances for 
other positions of the sun and of the observer. 

Day, as opposed to nigbt, varies with the latitude 
and the season of the year. As we go north from 


the equator it increases in summer, and decreases 
in winter. At the equator, day is a little more, 
night a little less than twelve hours; at the poles, 
day is a little more, night a little less, than six 
months. For the time of daj' in different countries, 
.see Time. 

A day, in Law, includes the whole twenty -four 
lioui-s from midnight to midnight. In reckoning 
periods of time from a certain event, the day on 
which the event occurred is e.xcliuleil. On the 
other liand, if it he requiied to prove survival for a 
certain number of days, it will siiilice if the person 
he alive for any portion, however small, of the last 
day. While an obligation to pay on a certain day 
would therefore he tlieoretically discliarged by pay- 
ment liefore midnight, the law requires that reasun- 
aiile hours he olrserved— e.g. if tlie payment (as a 
hill) is at a hank or place of husme.ss, it inu.st he 
within business bonus. 

A laufiil day is a day on which tliere is no legal 
impediment to the execution of a writ — i.e. all 
days e.xcept Sundays and fa.st-days appointed by 
government. Criminal warrant.s, and in Scotland 
warrants against delitous in meditatione fngee, are 
an exception to tliis rale, and may he both granted 
and executed on Sundays and fast-days. By 29 Car. 
If. cliap. 7, all contracts made by perbons'in their 
ordinary calling on a Sunday are void. The excep- 
tions to tliis rule will be explained under Lonii’s 
D.\r. In England, Cliristmas-day and Good- 
Friday generally stand on tlie same footing with 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by royal pro- 
clamation ; but in Scbtlaiui there is no exception 
made in favour of any of the feast or fast days of 
the church. 

Days of Gcta'C.— The time at ivhich a bill is 
actually due and payable, except in the case of 
bills payable on demand or at siglit, is three days 
after the time expressed on the face of it, and these 
three additional uaj's are called day.s of graoo. If 
the third day of grace fall on a Sunday, Christmas- 
day, Good -Friday, or a national fast or tlianksgiving 
day, the hill i.s iiayaide tlie day before. If it fall 
on any of the other bank hoUilayB, or if the last 
day of gi-ace is a Sunday and the second a hank 
holiday, the bill i.s payable on the succeeding 
busine.ss dav (see Biel). Day.s of grace have now 
been abolished in many countries, but there are 
still three allowed in the United State.s, and ten 
in Ilimsia. 

Day, John (1522-84), a native of Duuwich, 
was ail early London printer, his most celebrated, 
jirodnction heiiig Foxe’s Booh of Martyrs. 

Day, John, a dramatist, of whose life hardly 
anytliiiig i.s known. He is mentioned in Henslowe’s 
Diary in 1598 as an active playwright. But few of 
Ills earlier works have come (Town to us save The 
Blind Beggar of Bednal Green. Day oollahorated 
fieelv with contemporary rvritei's, as Chettle and 
Dekker. Ben Jenson in his conversations with 
Draininond of Hawthoinden grouped him with 
some other admirable gentlemen and authors as 
a rogue and a ha.se fellow. His best works that 
liave reached us are a graceful comedy, Humour 
out of Breath, and The Farliamcni of Bees, a kind 
of allegorical masque in wliich all tlie characters 
are bees. ‘The very' air,’ says Charles Lainh, 

' seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies. 
Surely bees were never so berhymed before.’ An 
edition of Day’s works was privately printed by 
A. H. Bulleii in 1881. 

Pay, Tiioji.xs, the author of Sandford and 
Merton, was born in London, 2'2d June 1748, and 
thirteen months later, by his father’s death, became 
Iieir to £900 a year. From the Cliai'terhonse he 
])a,ssed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
formed a close friendship with Eiohard Lovell 
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^Edgeworth (q.v.). In 1705 liu entered tlie Middle 
Temple, in 1775 was called to the Lav, but he 
never practised. A good, clever eccentric, a 
disciple of Koussean, he bi ought up two childien, 
an oi'phan blonde and a foundling biunette, one ol 
whom shoulil presently become his wife. _ That 
scheme miscairied ; luul, admitted to the Lichfield 
coterie, he proposed first to Honora Sneyd, next to 
her younger sister Elizabeth. Bhe sent him_ to 
France to acquire the French graces ; as acquired 
by him, they but moved her to laughter. ■ Finally 
in 1778 he maniod an appreciative heiross, Esther 
hlilnes, and sjient with lier oleven hajipy years, 
farming on philantliropic and costly principles in 
Essex and yiirrey, till on 28th yeptemlior 1789 he 
was killed by a fall fiom a colt he ivas bieaking in. 
His wife died bicdcen-liearted two years afterwards, 
and both lie in IVargrave eliiirelij aril near Henley. 
Two only of Day’s eleven works call for mention — 
The Dyinq Negi'o (1773), and the History of Haiul- 
ford and Merton (3 vola. 1783-89). The iioem 
struck the keynote of the anti-.slaveiy movement ; 
the child’s book, like its autlior, is sometimes ridi- 
culous, but .always excellent. Hue Day’s Life by 
Keir (1791) and lilackman (18G2); also Miss 
Thackeray’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

Dsiy-lly. flee Ei'insMisRA. 

I>ay-lily {IlemerocaUis), a perennial hoihaceoiis 
genus of L'iliaceie, so named from the ephemeral 
duration of its individual dowers, which, liowcvui, 
Huofload oaeh other freely upon the peculiar iii- 
florosoenoe (a helicoid cyme). Heveral species aie 
cultivated in our Hower-gardens, especially the 
flagrant Yellow Day-lily {II, flava), a native of 



warmer Europe, Southern Siberia, and Northern 
(lliina, and II. fidva, from tlio Lovaiib. Both 
spooies, hut partioularly tlio latter, have been re- 
commended as sources of green fodder for cattle. 

Bayton, capital of hlontgomory county, Ohio, 
the fifth city of tlio state in point of population and 
of wealth, is situated on tlio Great Miami, at tlio 
moutli of the Mad Kiver, GO miles NNE, of Ciiiciu- 
nati by rail, Tlio streets are broad, tlie private 
residences generally handsome ; the public Imild- 
ing.s include a court-house of white marble, n large 
gaol, a number of schools, and about fifty churches. 
Standing on the line of the Miami Canal ( opened 
1829), the city is the terminus of eight railroads, 
and the water of the Mad River is brought through 
its streets by an hydraulic canal, supplying abund- 


ant water-power. It lias numerous and impurt- 
ant manufaoturos, including raihoad-cais, cotton 
woollen, and iron good.s, oil, flour, paper, and 
machinery. Dayton, it may be noticed, is the 
liendquarters of tlie Gyp.sies in tlio United States 
Pop. (1870) 30,473 ; (1880) 38,(578. 

l>’AiBara, Felix, natuialist, was bom in Aragon 
ill 174G, entoied ^ tlio aimy, and in 1781 was 
appointed a commissioner for defining the Spani.sli 
and Portuguese posse.ssion.s in South America. He 
wrote an important Natural History of the Quad- 
rupeds of F Uruguay (1801; Eiig. trans. 1838), and 
Voyaqes dansl’Amcrique Mcridwualc (4 vols. 1809). 
He died in Spain in 1811. 

I>’Azcsiio. Hoe Azeulio, 

l>cacoil, lib. a ‘servant’ or ‘follower’ (and, in 
tliat sense, found in classic and also in Hellenistic 
Greek), became in ecclesiastical usage the name 
for ail ollioe-bearer in tho (Jliristian clmrch. In 
Acts vi. we read of the appointment of seven men 
chosen by tlio laity and ordained by tho .apostles 
to attend to the (imuioes of the infant cliurcli, and 
to sec that its alms arc fairly distributed, The 
name deacon is not applied to them. They are to 
he spiritually-minded men; they are solemnly set 
apart from tlio ro.st of the eoiigrogatiou ; and almost 
immediately they are found pi eaoliing and baptising 
(Acts, vi. vii. and viii. 38); and tho most distin- 
guislicd of tlicm, St Htcplien, dies as tlie first Cliris- 
tian iiiai'tyr, lu tlie epistle to tho Pliilipiiians they 
are uainod along with tlio Inshops, and in the pas- 
toral t'liistles tliey are rucof^nisecl as part of tlie 
Christian ministry (1 Tim, iii, 8 13) without any 
speidal reference to llnaneial duties. Chrysostom 
suggo.stcd that tlio appointment in tlie Acts was of 
a teiiiiioravy nalino, and distinct from tlie sacred 
ministry of 'tlie diacoiiate subHequoiitly instituted; 
and Lh’ia view oblaiiied soiiie sanction from the 
sixtli Goiicnil ( loiiueil. But a gieat Aiiglioaii aiiti- 
qiiary, Jiingliam (siijiported in this matter by the 
Roman CatlioHcs Tliomassinus and Potavins), takes 
tlie opposite side, and is able to appeal to Justin 
Martyr, Tromeiis, Ililary, Cyprian, and otliur doctors, 
to tlio ollbet that tlie seven wore truly deacons in 
the later .sense, ami were anthorisod by the apostles 
to undertake those higher fnuctionB. The iiuiuhor 
seven continued to ho adhered to in many olmrcliea 
— c.g. at Rome, until tlio lllli century, wiien the 
mimlior was doubled. 

During tlio 2d and 3d oonturios, tlie duties falling 
to the deacons had considerably incroaaud ; and since 
as eojilidontial attendants ami helpons of the bishojia, 
they had risen into o(msui|uoncc, it became neces- 
sary to divide tlio various functions among an aroh- 
dcacoii, deacons, and suh-deacous. Doacons might 
now dispense tlie bread and wine at the communion, 
but not consecrate them. J’lioy had to leoeivo tlie 
ofi'evings and presents for tho uisliop, to keep the 
sacred vessels, to cliant tlio introductory formulas 
of public, worahip, and to take tho oversight of the 
morals ol the congregation ; and they wore allowed, 
ill iiiiuiy caso.s, with tho leave of tho bishop, to 
preach ami baptise, and receive peuitenta into the 
coiaiuniiioii of tlio church. At nil early period, the 
ollieos of archdeacon and deacon wove eomsidored to 
lieloiig to tlio higher orders of conaoeratioii (ordines 
majores)-. this was not tho case with that of .sub- 
dcaeon till after tlie 12tli ceiiluvy, At tho conse- 
cration of a deaeon, according to the Roman rite, 
certain , sacred vessoLs niaj' he lianded to him as 
syiuhols of his olHoc ; hut this does not seem to he 
regarded as eshential, fn tho Greek rite the 
flabellmn ( a fan for driving away flies from the 
sacred elements) is given to tlio deacon. The 
peculiar robes are tho dalmntica and the stole, hut 
the stole (both in East and West) is only placed 
over the loft shoulder. 
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In Prote&tiint cliniclies the position of deacons 
vavies. Among Pvesbvteviana, the elders have the 
spiritual oveiaight of the congiegatioiis ; -while 
deacons (as in the Free Cliuieh of Scotland) and 
managers in others liave tlie care of the financial 
affairs. Among Congiegationalists, the deacons 
combine hotli spiritual and financial duties. The 
Church of England ha.s retained in tlie main the older 
form of ordination. Tlie deacon has only the hands 
of the hisliop laid npon him, and not those of any 
attendant piie&ta also; he cannot consecrate the ele- 
ments at holy coirrmnnioir or proirorrnce the ahsohi- 
tioir or henerliotion ; and he only preaches hy special 
license from tire hishop, and not directly by virtue 
of his office. For this, as well as for holding any 
benefice or olrurch-preferment, priestls oiders are 
necessary. The office is now regarded very much as 
siirrply one of probation before admission to jiriest’s 
orders. But in arrcient tinres it -rvas not uncommon 
for a nrair to remaiir a deacon for life. The cardinal 
deacons at Jtome .sometimes remain such, e.specialiy 
if much occupied -with secular huaiiress. Thus 
the late celebrated Cardinal Antoirelli alwaj’S te- 
nraitred a deacon. Befor e a per. sou can be appointed 
deacoir in the English Church, he must have 
reached the age of twenty-three, aud he usually 
remains in this office one year at least. 

Deaconesses {ancillm, mbdstrm, vidiice, virgincs, 
episcojm, presbyterK), female ministers or servants 
of the church or Christian .society in the time of the 
apo.stle.s (Eom, xvi, 1). At a later period, they co- 
operated with the deaoorts, showed the women theii 
place in the chniclr asseiirhlie.s, as.sisted at the hap- 
tiam of per.sons of their own sex, instructed those 
who were ahont to he hii))tised as to the answei.s 
theyshould give to the baptr.snral ciuestioiis, arranged 
the cigapcB or love-feast.s, and took care of the sick 
In the 3d century it seems to have been also part 
of their duty to visit all Christian women who 
were suffering imprisonment, and to be hospitable 
to such as had oonre from afar'. In very early times 
they were consecrated to their office hy ordination 
in the same ntannei' as other ecclesiastical or 
spiritual personages; later, however, they were 
imluoted into their office by prayer without the 
imposition of hands. Urrtil the Ith century, the 
deaconesses had to be eithoi' nraidens or widows 
who had been only once irrarried, and .sixty yeara of 
age ; hnt after the Council of Chalcedon the age 
w.as fixed at forty. Their assrstarrts were called 
sub-deaconesscs. After the 6th century in the 
Latin Church, and after the 12th century in the 
Greek Chuich, the office of deaconess was discon- 
tinued ; hnt the former has retained the name. In 
convents, for example, the nuns who have the care 
of the altar are called deaconesses. Iir the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent there aie deaconesse.s 
who nurse the sick and tend the poor. The fiist 
deaconesses’ house at Kaiserwerth on tlie Rhine, 
near Dusbeldorf, was founded by Pastor Fliedner 
in 1836 ; and now scattered over the Protestant 
, lyorld there are upwauls of sixty similar imstitu- 
tions, ivith fully 6000 sisters. The Church of Scot- 
land adopted the office of deaconess in 1387-88. 
The Diocesan Deacone.ss Institution, London, was 
established in 1861; hut Sisterhoods (q.v.) have 
struck a much deeper root in the Anglican com- 
mnnion. See Dean Howson’s DiuconaU of Women 
in the Anglican Church (1886). 

Deacon of a Trade, the president, for the 
time being, of certain incorporations in Scotland, 
where, prior to the passing of the Burgh Reform 
Act, 1834, the deacons of trades or crafts represented 
the trades in the respective town-councils. That 
act enacted that the deacons shall no longer he 
recognised as official and constituent members of 
the town-council, hut preserved the power of the 
crafts to elect deacons and other officers for tlie 
149 


management of their nllaiis. The deacon-convenei^ 
of tlie tiadcs in Ediiihnigli and CTla.>gow is still a^ 
nieniher of the town-oounci!. See Dean op Guild 

Dead, in seafaring l.angnage, is veiy frequently 
employed as part of a dc.-,ign.ation or phrase having, 
in geneial, a meaning suiiienliat opposite to that of 
actirc, rffertice, m real. The chiel of .such phiiises 
are tlie following : Dead-eyes, circuliar, fiattisli 
wooden blocks, without sheave.-,, and having eyes 
for lanyauE, ivhich form a purchase or tackle 
whereby the .slirouds or other fixed rigging are 
extended oi set-ii]i taut ; Dead-flat, the name for 
one of the miiKliip.timheis ; Dead-lights, strong 
■nooden sluitter-, used to rlo-.e cabin-windows, on 
the approach of a .storm, to piotect the glass; Dead- 
ropes, .siieli as do not i nn in blocks ; Dcad-ieood 
is the term .applied to tlie .solid blocks of timber 
erected upon the keel tluoughoiit the shaip jiurtion.s 
of a .ships liull at stem and stern, the cliief object 
being to give solidity and strength to the ends of 
the ship; Dead -1 eehoning , an estimation of a 
ship’s place without celestial observations, made 
chiefly by the log-hook, and liable to error on 
account of cui]'eiit.s, lee-ivav, fluctuation of viind, 
&c. To these may he added ad, aseaman’s 

designation fur a wind blowing directly against a 
ship’s eoiii.-,e. 

Other coiiipound.s aio Dead-loci:, a po.sition of 
matters when they have become so complicated 
that tliey .are at a conijilete standstill and progres.? 
is impossible; Dcad-Ji light, the compensation paid 
to the shipmaster hy the raeiolmiit who fr’eights a 
whole .ship for the space which he fails to occupy ; 
Dead language, one no longer spoken; ami Dead- 
letter, a letter undelivered and unclaimed at the 
Post-office (q.v.). Tlie Dead-points of an engine 
aie wlien the connecting-rod and the crank are in. 
one line (see Crank). 'Flie impetus of the fly- 
wheel is necessaiy to carry the engine over tliese 
points, and if it is allowe'd to stand at either of 
them, a start is impossible till the fly-wlieel is 
tui-ned by hand sufficiently to permit of the piston 
acting on the crank. 

Dead, Book of the, the great frineraiy work 
of tlie ancient Egyptians, who themselves entitled 
it Fcr-em-Hrii, ‘to go foith fr'om (or by) day.’ It 
is ‘a collection of jirayers and exorcisms composed 
at varioas periods for tlie benefit of the pilgrim- 
soul in hi-i mumey thumgh Amenti (the Egyptian 
Hades ) ; and it was in oulor to provide him with 
a safe-conduct tlirough the perils of that terrilile 
valley that copie.s of the work, or portion.s of it, 
were buried with the mummy in Ms tomb.' Huch 
copies, liieioglyphic or hieratic according to tlie 
age when they were executed, and made some to 
order, others for sale, constitute fully one-half of 
the thousands of extant papyri. They are mostly 
coiTupt and faulty ; hnt as the fniil of ten years’ 
toil, a puie text at last lias been published hy 
Edouard Naville in Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch 
der XVIII. bis XX. Dynastic (Berlin, 1886), whose 
folio supplement contaiii.s 212 phates of texts, 
vignettes, and variants of vignettes. Dr Birch’s 
English translation [Dmjpfs Place in Universal 
History, vol. v. 1867 ) is based on Lepsins’ imperfect 
Turin text ( 1842), as also is Pierret’s French trans- 
lation (1882). See the articles Egypt, Hiero- 
glyphics, and Amenthes; chap. ix. of E. A. 
IVallis Budge’s Dwellers on the Nile (1885) ; and a 
masterly article on M. Naville’s ivork by Miss A. B. 
Edwaiits in the Academy for 10th September 1887, 

Dead, Prayer for the. See Pbayhe, Pur- 
gatory. 

Deadly Mghtsliadc. See Belladonna. 

Dead-men’s Fingers. See Aloyonium. 

Dead Nettle (Lamium), a genus of Lahiatie. 
L. puipureum and L, album, together with ( Gale- 
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^.opaia) the closely allied Hemp-nettle, ave veiy 
The commoner species 
have been somewhat 
thoroughly naturalised 
in the hmg-aettled parts 
of the United States. 
They are sometimes 
boiled as pot-herhs in 
Sweden. The name 
HoeniH derived from the 
.superlicial reaoinhlanco 
to the true or stinging 
nettto.s ; this is especially 
marked in L. album. 

Dead Sea is the 
usual name, dating from 
the time of Jerome, for 
a most remarkahlc lake 
in the soutli-east of 
Oalc.stine, called in the 
Old Testament The Sail 
Sea, Sea of the Tlnin, or 
Enttf Sea '; by Jo.sephus, 
Leinits Asphallitcii ; and 
by the Arabs now, Biilir- 
Liit, ‘Sea of Lot.’ It is 
40 miles long, with a 
hreadfcli of from 5 to 9 miles. Its surface, which 
is lower than that of any water known, is 1292 
feet below tlie level of the Mcditcrraiioan. The 
depth of the greater part, the nortliern section, 
is about 1300 feet j l)ut at the southern end tlie 
water is only from 3 to 12 feet deep. The shape is 
that of an elongated oval, interrupted by a pro- 
montory whioh projects into it from the south-east. 
The Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan from the north, 
and by many other streams, but has no ai)parent 
outlet, its superlhious water beiiif; supposed to be 
entirely earned off by evaporation. Along the 
oastorn and western bonlor.s of the Dead Sea 
there are line.s of hold, and in some casc.s perpen- 
dioular, cliffs rising in general to an elevation of 
inOO feet on Irho west, and 2300 foot on the oast. 
Those cliffs arc chiclly composed of limestone, and 
are destitute of vegetation save in the ravines 
traversed by fresh-water streamlets. T’ho north 
shores of the lake form an extensive and desolate 
muddy flat, marked by the hlaekoned trunks and 
hranolies of trees, strewn about and incrusted 
with salt. The southern shore is low, level, and 
marshy, desolate, and dreary. On this shore is 
the remarkable ridge of rock-salt, 7 miles long and 
300 feet high, called Khashvi Usdom (‘llidgo of 
Sodom ’ ). Lava-beds, jmmice-stone, warm springs, 
sulphur, and volcanic slag prove the proficneo here 
of volcanic agencies at some period. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea is frcipicntly visited l)y 
eartbfpiake.s, and the lake still occasionally casts 
up to its siirfacQ largo inaBses of asphalt. The 
basin of the sea and the valley of the , Iordan seem 
both to he due to a great fault or crack in the 
earth’s surface of very ancient date. The long- 
entertained belief that the exhalations from tins 
lake were fatal is not founded upon fact. Within 
the thickets of tamarisk and oleander, which here 
and there may be seen upon its brink, the birds 
sing sweetly, and they fly over and swim about on 
its surface. But the salinity of the waters is 
adverse to life, though some 'lower organisation.^ 
are found in them. 

The water of the Dead Sea is charaotorised by the 
presence of a largo quantity of magne.sian and soda 
salLs. Its specifie gravity ranges from 1172 to 1227 
(pure water being 1000). The proportion of .saline 
matter is so great, that whilst sea-water contains 
only 3 '5 per cent, of salts, the water of the Dead 
Sea contains upwards of 26 per cent. , or more than 
eight times as much as that of the ocean. In all 


lakes or collections of water without any outflow 
the water acquire.? an infusion of salt, its feeders 
constantly bringing in this material, while none 
can go oft’ by evaijoration, e^'Bn when the shores do 
not a.s hare abound in salt and nitre. The evapora- 
tion is great as the heat is intense, and the sea 
rather contracts than increases. Ilain hardly ever 
f.alhs ; the water is nearly as blue and clear as tliat 
of the Mediterranean ; and though its taste is 
horribly salt and fetid, a hath in it ts refreshing. 
Owing to the great specific gravity of the water, 
it is almost impossible for the bather to sink in it, 
strive as he may. Several of tlio.sc who have navi- 
gated and e.\ploreil the sea have fallen victims to 
a fatal fever. For the story of the ‘ Cities of the 
Plain,’ see Oen. xix. ; hut according to Captain 
Condor, ‘ it is now generally agreed that the Dead 
Sea and Jordan were formed )iy a great fault or 
crack in the earth’s snrfaco long before the creation 
of man, and that the district jirosent.s in our own 
days much the same aspect as in the days of 
Abraham. It is vain, thei-efore, to suppo.se that the 
“ cities of the plain ” were beneath the present sea, 
although this view was held as early as the time 
of JosephuB ’ {Bible Geography, 1H84). See also 
Ritter’s Geography, and the works on Pale.stine 
by Robinson', Stanley, and Tristram ; De Luynes’ 
Mer Morle (lS7‘i) ; Lieutenant Lynch’,? Beport of 
the United States Dead Sea E'xnediiion (1852); 
and Professor Ilall’a Survey of irestern Palestine 
(Pale.stino Exploration Fund, 1886). 

I»ca<l’s Part, in Scots law, is that part of a 
man’s movable property which he is entitled to 
dispose of by testament. If a man dies without 
leaving widow or children, the dead’s part is the 
whole; if he leave widow bub no cliildron, or 
cbildren but no widow, it is a half ; and if he 
leave botli widow and children, it is a third of his 
movable property. The dead’.? part, however, may 
1)0 increased oi' diminished by special provisions in 
a marriage-contract, or by wife and children re- 
nouncing their legal rights. This dead’s part in 
English law is called tlie ‘dead man’s part,’ and 
went formerly to pay for masses for the dead man’s 
soul. Afterwards the administrators apjilied it to 
their own use, until finally it was by statute sub- 
jected to bo distributed among the next of kin. 

Weal' and I)nml>. Pei-sons who ai-e born 
deaf, or who lose their hearing at a very early age, 
arc dumb also ; hence the compound term doaf- 
«K(f-dumb. But deafness is the primary defect ; 
dumbness is only the conHOcpience of deafness. 
Children ordinarily boar sounds, and then learn to 
imitate them — i.o! they learn to repeat what they 
hear othei' persons say. It is thus that every one 
of us lias learned to speak. But the deal child 
hoars nothing ; cannot, thei'cfore, imitate, and re- 
mains dumb. Persons who lose their hearing later 
in life are not to be classed among tlie deaf and 
dumb. Ilaving learned to speak before Uieir hear- 
ing was lost, they can readily communicate witJi 
others; and if they are educated, there are still 
open to them all the stores of knowledge contained 
in books, from which the juvenile deaf and dumb, 
ignorant of all written and .spoken language, are 
utterly excluded. It is this latter class alone which 
is contemplated in our consus enumerations, and for 
whioh our institutions for the edvxoation of the deaf 
and dumb are designed. 

The term ‘ deaf and dunib ’ is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, as embodying and repeating the error that the 
ailliction is twofold. It affects two organ.?, certainly, 
but only, as above described, in the way of cause 
and offeot. The organ of healing is wanting, but 
the organs of speech are present ; they merely lack 
the moans of exorcise. The oar is the guide and 
directress of the tongue ; and when the oar is doomed 
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t(i perpetual %ilenee, tlie tongue is inclinleil in tlie 
liaii ; thougli, if ive could liy any means give to tlie 
ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would soon 
learn for itself to fuKil its pioper office. To correct 
the error involved in thi.s apparent misnomer, some 
authorities use the term drnf simply, otlicis "-peak 
of the and deaf-mute. The latter teiiu 

is common in America, as in Trance i.s its equivalent 
Soiii-ds-mucts. In the Holy Seripture.s the same 
original word is tran.slated ‘ deaf ' in some place.s 
(as in Mark, vii. 32), and ‘dumh’ or ‘speechle-s’ 
in others (see jMatt. ix. 33, and Luke, i. 22). 

This affiiction i.s very much more common than, 
for a long time, and up to a recent period, it was 
supposeil to he. Happily, however, along with the 
knowledge of its exten.sive prevalence, has conic, 
the means of alleviating it, hy education. It was 
only when the schools now in existence began their 
useful work, and caused inquiries to he made, that 
the actual numbers of the deaf and dumb began to 
appear. In every place where it was proposed to 
estahll.sh a school — in Paris, London, Liverpool, 
Mauohe.ster, Yorkshire, and in New York — the 
objection was immediately started that chiklreii 
could not he found in .sufficient inimhers to require 
such schools. Their promoters, liowever, knew 
better than this, and peusi.sted in their clcsign. 
Tliey soon liad the satisfaction of converting the 
ohjeetors into their warrae.st supporters ; and tlie 
iimtitutions thus e.stahlished in the localities just 
named are now tlie largest, the most u.seful, and 
the mo.st prosperous in the world. 

The facts thus ascertained, and the calculations 
based upon them, continued to he the only statistics 
upon the suliject of deaf-duinbness in (ireat Britain 
and Ireland uirtil the census of 1851 : then, for the 
first time, the number arid ages of the deaf and 
dumh fomied a part of the inquiry. 

The foUowiug table gives the nuinher of the deaf 
and dumb enumerated at the four respective decen- 
nial censuses, with the proportion they hear to the 
whole population of the several countries. 


1851. 

Nunilier of 
Dcafiuul IjuiqIi. 


Eiij^land and Wales 10,314 

Scotland 2,165 

Irf'livnd 4,7+7 

Islands of the Britiali Seas . 81 


rtipuldtion. 

17,027,600 

2,888,742 

0,632,ttS5 

143,120 


Proportion. 

1 in 1738 
1 11 1340 
1 n 1380 
1 M 1704 


Total 17,800 

1S61. 

England and Wales 12,200 

Scotland 2,835 

Ireland 4,930 

Islands of the Diitish Seas, , 87 


27,511,802 

1 in 1500 

20,080,224 

3,062,294 

1 

in 1640 

1 

.. 1311 

5,708,067 

I 

.1 1176 

143,347 

1 

n 1647 


Total lO.SSS 

1871. 

England and Wales 11,518 

Scotland 2, OSS 

Ireland 4,467 

Islands of the British Seas. . 77 


29,070,832 1 hi 14&4 


22,712,200 1 in 1071 

3,360,018 1 II 1C09 

5,412,377 1 II 1211 

144,038 1 „ 1878 


Total 18,160 

1881. 

England and Wales 13,295 

Scotland 2,142 

Ireland 3,993 

Islands of the British Seas . . 8S 


31,629,293 1 in 1742 


26,074,439 1 in 1053 

3,736,573 1 ». 1744 

6,174,836 1 ir 1296 

138,791 1 n 1677 


Total 10,518 


86,023,630 1 ill 170i 


The increase of populatiim in 1S61 above tlrat of 
1851 was Ij^ millions, and the nrrraber of deaf and 
dumb had also increased ; but although the popula- 
tion in 1871 had irtcreased by 2i urillions above tlrat 
of 1801, the retirrns show a large decrease in the 
proportion of deaf and dumh. A further increase 
of population in 1881 of 3J millions still shows a 
diminution in the proportion of deaf and dumb ; 
tliere rvas only a total increase of 1368 deaf and 


dumb. Y’e can only attribute tlii.s to more exteirdcd- 
and improved .‘•anitaiy measures, advanced know- 
ledge in nredteal treatment, and more careful nuising 
of children when suffering from tlrose diseases wltieh 
so frequently re'ult in deafne.s-<, 

But while' social science is jirosecuting its iniport- 
ant inquiries irrto tire causes, inevitable and pre- 
ventable, of deaf HP'S, Philanthropy has before her 
the woi'k of educating the.se ‘ children of silence,’ 
to whom the ordinary means of instruction are 
obviously inapplicable, and for whom, until little 
more than a centniy ago, there existed .scarcely any 
available means of education at all. The deaf ai'C 
spoken of freqirently in the writings both of the Old 
an.l New Testament.s ; they are alluded to hy the 
poets, philosophers, atril lawgivers of antiquity ; yet 
we have no account of any attenqit at educating 
them until the 15th century ; no school existed for 
them until the middle of the 18th ; nor corrld it he 
.said that education wa.s freely offered, and readily 
accessible, until within the last lifty or sixty years. 

Some isolated atteiiqits had been made before the 
IStli century, hy different men, in different coun- 
tries, and at long intervals, to give irrstruction 
to one or two deaf and dumh peirsons, and their 
endeavours were atteirded with various degrees of 
succe.-js. These several cases excited some atten- 
tion at the tiniB : hut .after the wonder at their 
noveltj' had strh.sided they seem to have been 
ahrrost forgotten, even iir tire countries wlrero the 
e.xperiinents were nrade. Bede speaks of a dumb 
youth beina taught hy Sfc John of Beverley (q.v.), 
to repeat after him letters and syllables, and then 
soute words and sentences. The fact was regarded 
as a nriracle, and was classed with others alleged 
to have been wrought hy the same hairrl. From 
this time, eight centuries elapsed before airy record 
of an instructed deaf-mute occiir.s, Rodolpbns 
Agricola, a native of tlrbningen, honi in 1442, 
mentions as within his knowledge the fact that 
a deaf-mute had been tangiit to write, and to note 
down liis thoughts. Fifty years afterwards, tlrls 
statement was controverted, and the alleged fact 
pronounced to he impossible, on tlie ground that 
no instruction could be conveyed to tire mind of any 
one wlio could not hear words addre.ssed to the ear. 
But the discovery whicli was to give tire key to this 
long-concealed mystery wn.s now at hand. In 1501 
was horn, at Pavia, Jerome Cardan (q.v.), a man 
of great but ili-regnlated taient-s, who, among the 
nunterous .speculations to which his restless mind 
proiiqited liim, certainly discovered the theoretical 
principle uiion wliiidi the iii.stnictioii of the deaf 
and dumb is founded. He say.s ; ‘ IVi-iting is asso- 
ciated with speech, and speech with tlioughl ; hut 
written charactens and ideas may be connected 
together irithovt the intervention of sounds,’ and 
lie argues that, on this principle, ‘the instruction of 
the deaf and dumh, thougli difficult, is possible.’ 
All this, which to ns is obvious and familiar', was 
a novel speculation in the 16th century. lYitli ns 
it is a common thing for a man to teach himself to 
read a language, though he cannot pTonounce it. 
There are, for instance, hundreds of per.sons who 
can read French, who do not and cannot speak it. 
Now it Is evident, in this case, that written or 
printed words do impart ideas independently of 
•sounds, yet thi.s was a discovery whieli the world 
owes to Jerome Cardan; and it was for want of 
seeing this truth, whieli to ns Is so faniiliar, that 
the education of the deaf and dumb was never 
attempted, but was considered for so many centuries 
to be a tiling iinpossilile. 

It wa.s in Spain that these principles were first 
nut into practice by Pedro Ponce (1520-84), a 
Benedictine monk, and again, in the following 
century, hy another monk of the same order', Juan 
Paulo "lionet, who also published a work upon the 
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subject, wliicli irna the first step towai'ds iiiakiiifr 
the education of the deaf and iluiiih pennaneiit, 
by recoi'dizrg tlie cxpeiieiice of one teacher for 
tlio instruction of others. This hook, published 
in 1620, ivas of service to De rEpiie a limidred 
and forty years later ; and it contains, besides 
much yaluiblilc information, a manual aljihahet 
identical in the main with that oiie-liandcd alpha- 
hot Avhicli is now in eoiniuon use iu the scliools 
where the al])hahet is used, on tlic Continent iuid 
ill America, Ili.s own system of teaching, how. 
ever, like that of every teaelier in every eoiiiitry 
hefore Be rEpce, was in the main oral. ’The piae- 
ticabiiity anil adaptability of signs, for conversa- 
tion rather than teaching, liad occurred to several 
of tlio earlier teacliers, hut Ue TEpee was tlie iiiist 
to adopt them as a di.sLiiiet modiuni, and the chief 
medium, of teaching ; and no to o.st.ahli.sli them a.s 
a language. Benct hiiiiself says of the manual and 
wi'itten al]>hahuls tlial they ‘should be aa,soriated 
with speceh, by pointing to the letter as written 
with tlie linger curresponding witli tlie same letter 
ill the manual alphabet and the artienlated sound.’ 
lie also desorihes the positions and iiiovonients of 
till) vocal organs necessary iu proiimiciation, as he 
himself used tlieiii, and as, with little variation, 
WalliB and Aiuiimii used Ihmii also iu later tinios, 
believing theiiiselveH to have lieoii tlie original in- 
vcntoiR of the niotliods they uiiiployod. From the 
time of lionet tliore was a general awakening of 
the attention of intellectual men, not onl.v to the 
imjiortanee of the suhjeut, hut to the praetieahility 
of instriieting'tlia doiit-muto. (Jiio of Jknict’s pupils 
was seen by Cliarlcs 1,, when Prince of Wales; 
and tlie ease is deserilied h^y Sir Kenelm Dighy, 
will) met the prince iu Madrid, during his inomor- 
fthle iiiatriinoiiial journey to Spain (102.^). Of thus 
pupil, a younger brollier of the Constable of Castile, 
Sir Keuelni gives an interesting aeooniit in his 
Tveatlso of Jiodics, liow ho ‘would repeat after 
anybody any hard word whatever’ — not Spanish 
merely, but jEiiglisb, and even Welsh. 

MBien the art died away iu Siiaiii, it was taken 
up by Hnglishinon, and bogaii forthwitli to assnnui 
an (jutiroly now aspect. Dr .lolin Bulwer pnlilislied, 
in 1018, liis fliilortij^ilius, on i/io IJcii/it and Dumho 
Mnn ’,s Friand, in Avliich lie siieaks of a ' lip-granuiiiir, 
Avliieh may enable you to fiuar with your eye, and 
thence learn to sjieak Avith your tongue.’ Boiiet 
also fonnil iu the course of Ids experience that lip- 
reading reached a iiuieh greater utility than ho had, 
at the outsat, thought it cajiable of. It Ims been 
described as the backliono o( the oral systciu. It 
is Iho ooiiA'iotion arising from o.xporicnce, Avliieh 
lias iu our oaa'ii days, and in nearly every country, 
ill Italy and Fi-anco ospecially, made some of the 
most eminent sign-teachers the chief advocatoa of 
the oral system. Dr 'iVilliam Holder |niblisheil his 
Jilemmts of Speech, with an Appendix cumernimj 
Versons F>eaf and Dumb, in liiCi) ; and Dr John 
Wallis, Savilian I’rofcs.sor of Matliemalics in the 
university of Oxford, both tauglit the deaf and 
dumb Avitb groat success, and Avrete copionsly upon 
the subject. In ]6(i2 one of tlio most proiu'iout of 
his pupils Avas uxhihited hefore the Royal Society, 
and iu the presence of the king. 'ViiQ PkilonophiBal 
Ti'ansacCiuns pi 1670 contain a description of his 
mode of instruction, Avhicli Avas destined to bear 
aiiiiilo fruits long after his deatli. 

Before the close of the 17th eeiitiiry many Avorks 
of considerable merit appeared, the chief of which 
are tlie Sunlus Loquens (1002) of John Conrad 
Amman, a pby.sieian of Haarlem ; and the Dklus- 
ticdocophus, or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, of 
George Dalgarno (q. v. ), TJiis treatise, pnbii.s]ied 
ill 1680, and reprinted in 1834 by the IVIaitlmid 
Club, is eminently sound and practical, AVhicli 
is the more remarkable, as the author speaks 


of it as being, ini' anghl lie knoiis, the lirst that 
bad been written on the subject. He is the first 
English writer Avho gives a niaiinal alphabet. The 
one described by him, and of wliich he Avas tlie 
iuA’eutor, is, most jirohably, the one from AA'hicli tlie 
present tAA'O-haiidcd aliihahet is derived, Henry 
Raker (q.v.) about 1720 introduced an improved 
sy,steui of Iii.s own ; iu 176.) the Ahhii do I'Epee 
established his little school in I’.uris ; and fiveyeiir.s 
previously, tlie liist school in the Biitish domiiiions 
had been .started in Ediiibiirgdi by Thomas BraiilAvnnd 
(([.A^). He uouimenccd Avith one pupil, tlie son of a 
niereliaiit in Leith, Avho liad strongly urged liiiii to 
carry into oilect the jilan of instruction folloAved by 
Dr Wallis, and desmhed in the Philosnphicrd Trans- 
actions ninety years hefore. His school, the parent 
and model of the earlier British insUtiitions, rvas 
vi.sited and .spoken of by many of tlie iiilhientinl men 
Ilf that day, and its history and associations are 
impeiishabk'. Its local mime of ‘Dnmbiedykes’ sug- 
gested to Sir ’Walter Scott a desigiiatiou'for one lif 
Ids moat jxipular cliaraoicvs in the Heart of Mid- 
lothian. A visit paid to it iu 1773, by Dr Johnson, 
and his hiographer BosAvell, sujqilies one of the most 
suggestive andcliaracteyistic passages intlie</(wnicy 
to the n'csfrni Ishinds, iuAA'hich liesiieaks of Henry 
Baker and his unpuhlishocl aa’OvIc. In 17S.3 Briiiif- 
Avood riiuioveil to Iliickimy, near London, and 
the pruBi'iico of his estahlislnnont so near to the 
metropolis undoiibtislly led to tlie fonudatiim of 
the London Asylum in’ 1762. Dr Watson, its first 
principal, was a iiepheAv, and had been an assislaiit, 
of Bmidwood ; and lio state, s that, some ten or 
liftcon years previously, the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of a public institution had been idiiinly 
Hocn, and some fcAv but iiisuilioient stops tiikon 
toAvards the accomplishment of sucli a design. 
From ils foundation in 1702 until I82t), it avm 
directed Avith great ahility by Dr Joscjili Watson, 
author of Tnstrurlion ofihe. Deaf and Dumb. 

The numbers of deaf and dumb cliildron at .school 
in till' United Kingdom, at the dates given, Avero 
as folloAvs : 

mni. idin. lan, mbi. isdb. 

EiiKlimrt mill VVnU'B.. 810 1001 120U 1782 IBOl 


HciiUmiil 2f)0 240 3M 380 413 

IlTllulil 234 son 47S 6)6 566 

T.ilal lllOU 1(141) 11)711 2713 2063 


The above numbeu's for IS.sri do not include the 
pupils ill pvivatu scliools, but tiioy do include .313 
m Hie special clasBc.s for tlie deaf of the School 
Hoard for London, and 12,8 iu those of tiie Scliool 
Roavils of tShefiielil, Leeds, Nottinghaui, Leicester, 
Bradford, Greenock, and Dundee. 

Iu England ,and Wales, in 1885, there Avere 2,5 
iniblic in.stitution.s for the deaf and dumb, and 
several private ones. The oldest is that of Old 
Kent Road, London, founded in 17i)2, and hoav 
ronioA’od to Margate ; the next, Uial at Edgbaston, 
Rirmiiigham, 1812. Tn Sootlaud thevo Avero 8, the 
one iu Edinlmrgli dating from 1810 ; in Ireland 4, 
one iu Dublin having been founded in ISljJ. 
Altogether it Avas uslimatod that there Averein the 
United Kingdom, in 188,5, about 48 schools^ and 
elaases, employing 2110 loaoliers, and containing 
about HOOD pupils. Tn the Unitod Slates there 
AA'cro (11 .scliciols, Avith 7411 pupils and 506 teachers ; 
iu Gorniany, 00 sclionls, avUIi 0892 jiupils under 
59,5 IcacliciAs ; iu Fraueu, 70 solioola, 8665 scliolai’s, 
and 364 teachers; in Italv, 35 schools, 1500 pupils, 
and 2,38 teachei's. If to these aa'O add the schools in 
Austria, 18; SAvibxovlaud, 15 ; SAVoden, 17 ; NorAvay, 
8; Rimsia, 11; Belgiiiiii, 11; Hpain, 7; Holland, 
3 ; Canada, 7 ; Australia, 3 ; Avitli others in Nbav 
Zealand and Caiie Colony, and one at Bombay 
(the only ono in Asia), it Avill he evident tliat Um 
schools throngliout the Avorld must be about 500 in 
number. 
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It is to the 10th cetitui-y tlmt the lu)iu)ui-al)le 
(ILstinction belongs of having done so iiiuch for the 
deaf and diiinb. This lias not been by inventing 
the art of teaching, or by raising up the earliest 
labourers in this field of nsefnlness, hut by foimiling 
and supporting public institutions for this purpose. 
De r Epiie, wlieu lie opened his school in 1 765, had 
no foreknowledge of the work he m as conmiencing. 
Aa his lahours increased, lie invited otheis to Ids 
assistance, and they were thus enahled to carry 
the light of instruction elsewhere, and to keen it 
alive wlien he Wins no more. His death took place 
in 1789, and Ills a'sist.ant, Sicard, succeeded liiiii. 
Four years afterwards, the school was taken over 
liy the French government, and now exists as the 
Institution Nationalc of Paris. A pupil of this 
institution, M. Laurent Clerc, went in 1816 to the 
United Htate.s with Mr Thcnmui Hopkin.s (iallandet 
(17S7-1851), the foimdor anil lirst principal of the 
American asylum, who in the New World liecame, 
like De I’Epee, ‘ the father of the deaf and diinib.’ 

There is some diveisity of opinion as to which is 
the best kind of school for the deaf — the hoarding 
or the day acliool. And with this que.stion is 
involved, to some e.vteni, the que-stion of systems 
of instruction. Until the introduction of the oral 
•system from Rotterdam in 1867, and the estaldiah- 
iiient in 1874 of the classes for the deaf in the 
ordinary! schools by the School Boaid for Loudon, 
all the institutions in Great Britain were board- 
iiig-scliooks. Uf the two systems — by conjire- 
gatioii or by aejiaration — tlie former, the boarding- 
school system, is upheld by its advocates for it-s 
advantages of continuous teaching, iulluence, and 
discipline. These they hold to be of special neces- 
sity for the deaf, and not to be attainable, gener- 
ally, under the day-school system. The latter 
system is accepted hy some, ljut only as a nece-ssity 
— not the best to he hoped for, Imt tho best M'hich 
can be got. Others defend separation, and ojipose 
congregation altogether, on the ground that with 
the oral system it is tho best, absolutely; that the 
pupils, being taught to speak in order to prepare 
them for the world, ought to live in the world, and 
so to bring iirto constant exercise and praoUee what 
they have been taught. Living at home or hoanling 
out in families is tlierefore advocated and adopted, 
on tills ground, in London and in various large 
towns on the Continent, though in many irlaces 
wliere the oral system finds its strongest supporters 
the boarding-school is still retained. The possible 
danger to life and limb in passing through crowded 
streets alone, has combined witli other rea-suns to 
produce m London the establishment of honie.s for 
deaf children— where they are boarded, lodged, and 
cared for, and receive their education in a con- 
veniently adjacent .school-board class. These 
homes, now occupying seven .separate liouses, were 
established by the llev. Dr William ytainer. They 
are largely made use of by Boards of Guardians 
and otliers, and are called by the founder's name, 
o The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so 
eculiar — so entirely unlike that of any other 
ranch of the human family — that it is extremely 
difficult, without very close thought, to ohLaia an 
accurate conception of it. While almost every one 
will reailily admit that there is a wide difference 
between a deaf and a liearing cliild, very few, who 
have not had their attention specially drawn to the 
subject, possess any adequate notion of the differ- 
ence, or could teU wherein it consists. Sometimes 
tlie (leaf are compared with tlie Mind, though there 
exists no proper gi-ound of comparison between 
them. Except that the Wind are more depetidant 
than the deaf and dumb, the relative disadvantages 
of tlie two classes do not admit of a moment’s com- 
parison. Tlie blind can be talked with and read 
to,, and are thus placed in direct intercourse with 


the world around them : domestic converse, literal y 
pleasuies, piditical excitement, intellectual research, 
are all within their reach. The hom-deaf aie 
utterly excluded from every one of these. Tlie two 
alllictious are so e.ssentially dissimilar, that they 
can only be consideied and spoken of together li\ 
w.iy of contrast. Eadi of them affects both the 
physical and the mental constitution ; but blind- 
ness, wliich is a greater physical affliction, falls less 
.severely on tlie mind ; while the effect of deafness 
is the extreme reverse of tbi.s — it touches only one 
bodily organ, and that not visibly, but the calamity 
which befalls the mind is one of the mo.st desperate 
ill ‘the catalogue of human woes.’ The depriva- 
tion under which the horn-deaf labour is not merely , 
or .so much, the exclusion of sound, as it is the com- 
plete exchi.sion of all that information and instruc- 
tion which aie conveyed to onr minds, and all the 
ideas which are .suggested to them, by means of 
sound ; as it is thvouglv sound alone, in the first 
instance, that we all leani language, the medium 
of all knowledge. The deaf know almost nothing, 
because they hear nothing. We, who do hear, 
acquire knowledge tluongh the medium of lan- 
guage — through the sounds we hear, and the words 
we lead — every hour. But as regards the eongeiii- 
tally deaf, speech tells them nothing, because they 
cannot hear; and hnok.s teach them nothing, 
beeau.se they cannot read ; so that their oiiginal 
condition is' far worse than that of persons wiio 
‘can neither read nor write’ (one of nur most 
common expressions for extreme ignorance); it is 
that of persons who can neither read, nor write, 
nor hear, nor speak ; who cannot ask you for 
iiifoniiation when the.y want it, and could not 
understand you if you wished to give it to them. 
Foki' difficulty is to understand f/(cs/'diffleulty; and 
the difficulty which first nieets the teacher is, liow 
to simplify and dilate his instmetions down to 
their capacity for reoeiv'ing them. 

A class tliiis cut off from all communication 
through the ear, can only ho addressed through the 
eye (1) bj' means of objects, or representations of 
them, or hy the visible Jangnage of pictures, signs, 
and gestures ; (2) the iinger-alphahet (or Daotylo- 
logy) and writing, which make them acquainted 
with our own written language ; or (3) articulation 
and reading on the lips, which introduce them to 
the use of spoken language. Tlie education of the 
deaf and dumb imi.st he twofold — you must awaken 
and inform their minds hy giving them ideas and 
knowledge, and you must cultivate them hj' means 
of language. Where the oral system is employed, 
the deaf child is tanglit hy spoken language as 
other children are. Where the combined system is 
in use, a knowledge of things is conveyed hy the 
use of signs ; hut to this must he added a Enow- 
ledge of words, These pmiils are therefore taught, 
from the livat, that words convey the same ideas 
to our inindK as pictures and signs do to tlieii's ; 
they are therefore required to change signs for 
words until the written or printed character is as 
readily understood as the picture or the sign. 
This, of course, is a long process, as it has to be 
repeated with ovei-y word. Names of visible objects 
(nouns), of visible qualities (adjectives), and of 
visible actions U’erbs), are giudually taught, and 
are readily acquired ; but the syntax of language, 
abstract and metaplioiical terms, a copious diction, 
idiomatic phraseology, the nice distinctions between 
words called synonymous, and those which are 
identical in form but of different signification — 
those are far more difficult of attainment ; they can 
only be mastered through indomitable perseverance 
and application on the part of the pnpU, in addi- 
tion to the utmost skill and ingenuify of tlie 
teadier. The w'onder, therefore, surely is, seeing 
the point of starting, that this (legree of advance^ 
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■"ueiit ib ever readied at all on the simh Hystem ; 
thoiigli oral teaehcVM maintain tluit on their sybteiii 
it is attained readily, in a iiianuer similar to that 
of lieai'ing cliilflren. 

Yet it has heon set forth liy othenvise respectahle 
autliovity, that the deaf and diinib are a 'ijiftiiil 
race;’ that they are lemarkahlo for ‘ their prompti- 
tnile in deliniiig abstract terms;’ and those who 
onglit to have known better have strengthened 
tlii.s delusion by putting forth, as tlie bonA-fide 
answers of deaf-umtes, those hrilliant aphorisms 
and dolinitions of Alassieu and Were, which are 
so often quoted at pnldic meetings by eloquent 
speakers who know nothing of the snhject. It is 
very M'oll known to those w!m are acquainted with 
the snhject, that the so-called dBlinitions of 
Grcititildc, Time, literiuty, &c., wore not Massien’s 
at all, hut those of his master, tlm Ahhii Hiciiul. 
The iiilluenco of these fallacies has been most mis- 
chieyons ; they raise expectation to a height which 
is unroasonahle, for it is thought that what was 
done by ' the celehraled pnjiil of the Ahhe Hicard ’ 
may he done evmy day ; and disa[ipointment is the 
inevitable consequence. Tlie honest, hihorious 
teacher who cannot jiroduce the.so luavvollous 
results, and will not stoo]) to deception, has often 
to labour on witlumt tliat appreciation and encour- 
ngemeiiL which aie .so eininoutly his duo; the cause 
of deaf-mute iiistruetiou suU'ors ; and a young iii- 
.stitution is .soinetimca crippled by the failure of 
support, which was lust given from one impulse, 
and i.s now withdrawn from another — not a whit 
more unroasonahle than the first, hut vary unfor- 
tunate in its coiiHeiiueuccM. 

In ISSd the education of tlio deaf and ilunih wtis 
referred to the investigation of a Iloyal (JoranuBsion 
wliieli has instituted far-roaohing iiiquiiies, from 
wliioli valuable results are iuixiously expected. But 
the most striking feature of all has boon the rajiid 
(lifriihiou of the pure oral system. Originally con- 
lined to Oevinany and Holland, it hiis sinec 1807 
Bjiread over wostorn Europe and America, some- 
times forming by itself the sole jiviucljilo of instvne- 
thm, and sometimes, tliough against the views 
and protests of its priuciiial advocates, in eoiu- 
hinatmn under the .same ismf witli tlio siipt or 
imiiiitui system. It was iiitniduced into London in 
1807, at tlio in.staucu of the late llaroness Meyer do 
llotli.schild, and aiqilied by Jlr Van I’raagli, at the 
Jews’ TJoaf and Jluiiih Ilome. In 1871 it was 
extended by the eHtaldislmiant of the ‘ Oral As-so- 
oliitiou,' whose sclmoi and training college, placed 
midur the ilirectiou of Mr Van I’raagh, are in 
Eitzroy liquare, In 1877, by tlie eH'orts ami inllu- 
eneo of Mr B. St Joim Ackers, tlie training college 
and school was fouiidad which has its lioiulqnarberH 
at Ealing, and of which one of the chief ohjeetH was 
the diH'usion of the ' Oermaii’ .system in the Xlnitod 
Kingdom. Thu college of teachers was (wtublished 
later, in 188,7. It has Inul a .successful career, 
nearly every hend-master in the kingdom is a 
nieniher, and it has attracted a largo iiumlier of the 
younger loaeher.s to its e.xaniinations, all of whom 
are required to pass in subjects set by the heads of 
tlie profession, inoliuling' the ability to teach on the 
oral system, This luotliod, advocated by the moans 
already iianiud, had been iiroseeutod with gi’eat zeal 
and inuoh success, hut was wonderfully accelornted 
by the international oougress held at Milan in 
Septomher 1880. Hero the jmre oral .system was 
Btam])6d with almost unanimous ajijivoval, and its 
nccrmlinice. either wholly or iiartiallv, speedily 


adoption of it. In tJermauy, Austria, Hunu-ary, 
Lu-xeiiilmrg, the Netherhuids, and Switzerlaml 
its adoption was iiniversal ; in Italy it prevailed in 
34 out of 35 schools ; and in Norway in Q out 
of 7. In other words, it was the sy.steni in actual 
practice in all tlie scliools of some countries, in 
nearly' all of other countries, and in a continually 
increasing miinher in every coimtiy where the 
deaf are taught at all. 

The oral .sy.stem, di.sonrding signs and tlie niamial 
alpliabet as instniinents of teaching and as means 
of comimniication, employs speeoli and lip-reading 
for tiiese puriioses. The ciiild is tanglit (n) to spealc 
by seeing how his teaclier siioaks ; (i) to lip-raad — 
that is, to rend tlie speech of his teacher and others 
as expresseil uiion their li])S ; and to understand .so 
niiicli of this .IS is eo-extensive with his own know- 
ledge of language, to which he is of course adding 
daily and hourly' by means of speech. Instruction 
comes to him by the spoken and Written Inn- 
gmige of tho bearing, not by the signs and 
gestures of the deaf. Thus, he speaks, he lip- 
reads, and he has hooks opened to him. The lirst 
attainment, striking as it is, i.s as notliing to the 
second, and the second is inferior to the third. It 
cannot ho too clearly understood that the greatest 
and most certain of all tliesu advantages is the 
last-named. 'J’lio acquirement of spoeeli may be 
more or less iierfeet, therefore move or less 
niicei'taiu as a niean.s of cominunication ; but the 
ahilily to read the lips of other persons does not 
doiiond on this, and it is miioh the more valuable 
of tlio two, boeau.se by' thi.s means tlio mind which 
is full is laid open for the information of the mind 
eomjMiralh'oly empty, lint tho ultiiiinto attain- 
ment— tlm command of hooks and literature 
allbrded by tlie maatory’ of language — is, in regard 
to iiitellcetua) cultivation and moral giddaiioo, 
incom]iaral)ly the most valuable auquiremont of all, 
however gained. Nothing i.s to ho compared with 
this as a means of breaking down the liarrier and 
hridgiiig over the gulf which separates tho deaf 
from tho liuaring — the most fqriuidahle and at lirst 
sight the most impiissahle which can separate man 
from man. By way of illustration, it lias lieen said 
that tho mental condition of tho burn-doal, without 
education, is blank iuiprisonmeut in the most 
awful Kolitudo ; that t.lie sign system romovos Ibis 
to the oxtont of enabling the captives to associate 
with each other; while the pure oral sYstem tlirows 
open tho doors of their captivity, and sends them 
out to talcc their part in tlio life and action of the 
world around tlieiii. 

The modes of teaching on tlie oral system are 
not ovorywhore uniform, tliough tho principles are 
the same, Thc.se methods vary to some extent in 
dillbreut eouutiio.s, being inlliieneed by the charac- 
ter of the language, ami are CMsoiitially' traditiqiml. 
Some omiiiont authovities teach the vowels lir.st, 
otliei-s tlm oonsoniuifei; tho simple combiiiations 
follow, afterwards those which are le.ss simple, and 
thou .short phonetic words, leading qii to siinplt 
sontenee.s. Tlio vocal organs are trained lo pro- 
nounce and the eyd to ohsevve (i.e. to li]i-read) 
simultaiiooiisly. It is gravely orroneous to sup- 
pone that leaching speech is all tJiat is meant by' 
teaching; on tho oral .sy.sLem. Its advocates say' 
that, with puiiils properly taught, liyi-readiug, 
articulation, and writing are simultaneous, One 
hraneli is not allowed to get ahead of tlm other. 
To acquire a now word, tho pupil liust roads it from 
his teacher’s lip.s ; he is next taught to pronounce 
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more than eight or ten), teachers trained specially 
to the work, and the exclusion of signs and the 
manual alphahet are held to he indispensable. 
Tlie growth and decadence of the sign system is 
historic. It came in after 1760. It tlien took hold 
and grew, and maintained its ascendency for nearly 
a hundred years, when the reaction began whicli 
has marked our own tiuie.s. Before 1760 there were 
no public bcliools ; all teaching was individual and 
private, and it was oral. After 1765, when Be 
I’Epee had a school of sixty children and no 
assistant.s, it is no -wonder that he gave his pre- 
ference to sign.s, wliereby tlie pupils could help to 
teach each other, and he could address tliem aU at 
once. So speech was abandoned, except in some 
favourable cases as an acooinplisliment .signs be- 
came the^ language of deaf-mutes, teachers were 
few and inadeiiuate, a large proportion of them 
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efforts, .succeed in li.-ing to tlio level of those that 
hear, yet the ellhits made are themselves ini proving,'-' 
ami habitual practice is still more so ; whereas 
the practice of .signing is distinctly lowering and 
hindering. Tliose taught by signs think in signs ; 
those taught by .speeeli think in words. The mix- 
ture of the two is injurious ; translation fiom signs 
to words produces confusion ; signs invert language, 
and when the two systems are placed together 
signs become the dominant power, and .speech the 
lesser one ; then comes in a combined system in 
wliich the oral system stands degraded, of which it 
has been .said, to degrade it is to kiU it. Natural 
signs — the sign.s whieli all heaving persons under- 
stand — are allowed to he used for pnrpo,ses of ex- 
planation, and .some authorities permit the use of 
the inaimal alphahet as well, because what is con- 
veyed by the manual aljihabet is identical with 
language, and not, like conventional signs, an 
imperfect substitute for it. But the inflexible 
aih'oeates of the pui-e oral system condemn and 
exclude signs and the manual alphahet altogether. 
Signs, they say, are at best huh a ' hahy language,’ 
wedded to wliich the mind cannot gi’Ow, and with 
which, alone, intellectual niatunty can never he 
attained. 

Excellent work for Ihe deaf and dumb has been 
done in the United States. The institutions there 
are munilicently supported by grants from the 
states, and are "admirably managed. Tlie staff of 
teachers is miuierou.s, able, ana etlicient, and a 
high degree of success is attained wlieie the work 
is carried on under advantages wliich are unknown 
in the schools of Great Britain, At AVashington a 
college was established in 1864, under the presi- 
dency of Dr E. M. Gallaudet, tlie yoimge.st son of 
the ^ouIlder of the American Asylum. It is em- 
powered by tlie United State.s government to confer 
degrees, and has expressed this power by conferring 
the title of Doctor upon four prominent experts in 
Great Britain— iMessrs Charles Baker and B. Bux- 
ton in 1870, and E. Elliott and 'W. Stainer in 1887, 
Tlie same lionour was conferred in 1880 upon Pro- 
fessor A. Graham Bell. The inventor of the tele- 
phone, he is also well known by his interest in the 
education of the deaf on the oral system, of which 
he is one of the most eminent and influential 
Bjdvocates. That advocacy is mainly hosed on 
educational grounds, hut also as a check to the 
evila arising from the congregation of the deaf and 
dumb together in institutions— their general asso- 
ciation with each other, their frequent intermar- 
riages, the consequent excess in the births of deaf- 
mute children, and the danger, by no means vision- 
al-}’, he insisks, of ‘the formation of a deaf variety 
of the human race.' In New York the Eev. Br 


were deaf themselves, teaching deteriorated, and 
interest languished. Meanwhile, the best men did 
the best that was possible ivith an imperfeetinstni- 
ment. The sign system was .such an instnunent, 
and what was witliin its capabilities they did 
.devotedly and did well. But with the superior 
instrument, the oral system, applied with the same 
energy and zeal, higher results have been reached, 
notably, in many instances, by the same men. 

Though they liave worked on eacli method as it 
came limore them, there never was in the minds of 
the ino.st experienced teachers any doubt as to the 
superiority of speech over signs, The miBStion -was 
never, which system is the best? but wdiich sy.stem 
is the most practicable in large schools? It is 
obviously better that deaf persons shonld use the 
speech common to eveiyhody than the language of 


Thomas H. GaUaudet, vicar of St Anne’s, in 1852 
.started services in his ehmeh in the sign language, 
and in 1872 organised a mission to promote the 
temporal and .spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes 
in other Gitie.s of the Union. In London St 
Saviour’.s oliurcli was built to meet the same neces- 
sity, and religious services have been conducted 
there by successive chaplains. Another clergyman 
and several laymen conduct .similar services in 
various parts of the metropolis. In Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, also in 
Birmingham, and the large manufacturing towns 
of Yorkshire, s]iecial funds are raised, and .special 
agents employed, to promote in like manner the 
social and religions benefit of the deaf and dumb. 

The earlier publications on this subject are 
-mentioned above, AVorks of move recent date 
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^Ihe Icfeson-books of several prominenli tuacheva. Of 
""these, it must saliiea to ineiiti(Ju those of tlie late 
El- Harvey P. Peel of New York, and those of 
Movitu mil of Wuisseiifels. Of the latter work an 
English translation, witli the illustrations, has 
heon hronght out hy Hr William Btainer. The 
London College of Teacheis has also published a 
Manual for Slui/cntr on tha Jiduration of Deaf 
muton, liy the Xlev, Thouuih Arnold. 

1)KAF AND UuMi), ill Law. The Ronian law 
held deaf and dumb iiersons to he iuoapahle of con- 
sent, and consequently unable to enter into a legal 
oliligation or eoiitraet. Hoth in England and Scot- 
land they may make contracts or wills if they have 
tlio use of reason and iinderstiind the nature of tlicir 
undertaking', and e.xpie.ss their consent intelligibly. 
Although the pro, sumption of law is that a deaf and 
dumb person is in the same state aa an idiot, and 
incapable of any understanding, such a one may he 
.subjected to a criminal trial on proof that he knows 
right from wrong. And, if ho understands the 
nature of an oath, and is possusseil of intelligence, 
ho may give evidence aa a witness hy signs tlirongli 
an iiitorpretev or hy uniting. It is always a good 
objection to a jnryman that he is ileaf anil dumb. 

In the United States, in general, the legal pre- 
sumption of the eommon law as to the mental 
incapacity of the deaf and dumb doo.s not exist. 
They are pro.suiueil to ho capable of eom]irehemling 
tile nature of crime, the nature aud ohligatiim of an 
oath, and of making any contract ; hence may ho 
indicted, tried, and punished for crime, and miiy 
testit,}’ as witnesses. The federal court.s have no 
neouhar jurisdiotiou as to persons deaf aud dumb, 
nut the act of oongress prosoribing puuishmout to 
ho inllioted upon ‘ every person ’ who is guilty of 
cortaiii acts prohibited, 'iueludos every peraoii pos- 
sessed of suilioient mental capaoity for crinuual 
responsibility, altlicmgli tliey ina.y he deaf and 
ilumh. The federal coui'ts are govoriiod It.y the 
praotioG of the states in winch the cause is pending 
as to the eoiupeteucy of a deaf tunl dumb jiersou as 
a witness, and this comnetenoy will bo iletormmod 
in either state or federal emirt by the judge before 
whom the cause is pending, upon 'o.xnmiiiatiou 
of the individual, and upon (,esLimony of those 
acquainted with the party, A deaf and dumb per- 
son is legally inoapaeitated to servo as a juror, or 
for scrvinc in the army ami navy, but 'in other 
respects has the rights of eitizeuship. 

DciifncsSi See Eaii, Diseahks of. 

. Deilk, FuaNCIH, Hungarian politician, was born 
in 1803 at Kehida, in the district of Idzalad, where, 
after a course of legal study at llaali, ho tnuctised 
as an advocate, until returned a,s its representative 
to tha national diet in 18,32. Hero he soon took 
his place as leader of the liberal oiqio.sition, and hy 
lii.s hrm and moderate policy cllected reconciliation's 
hctwcon Hungary and the Austrian eiii])Cror as her 
king — temporarily in 1810, and more permanently 
in 1807. After the revolution of March 1848 he 
hoeaine Ministoi' of .fnstice in tlio cabinet of Count 
Batthyanyi, and made every ollbrt to ward oil’ the 
inevitable war. On Kossuth’s oomiiig into power 
(Saptemhor 1848), Heuk resigned his jiortfolio, and 
after the unsucoessl'iil attempt nc.xt year at nego- 
tiation, withdrew from puhlie all'air.s, and retired 
to his estate. He refused to return to public life 
till 1800, when a eoiistitutiou was gi'anted to his 
country. 

Keturned hy Posth to tho diet in 1801, he again 
became the leader of tlio moderate party, while tlie 
extreme party eolleoted round Count Teliiki. Tlie 
death of the latter { 8th May ) destroyed the only in- 
lluence which could counterbalance that of Deilk ; 
and the diet appointed him to draw up the addreas 
to the emperor demanding the eonstitution of 1848, 


a Hungarian ministry resident in l>e.sth, tlie return 
without restrietioii, of tlie exiles, and the restitu- 
tion of their property. The emperor answered it 
hy a hostile rescript, against which Deiik prute.sted 
strongly. Out of the humiliation of Austria in 
180G came the triumph of Uedk’s policy. He asked 
nothing more than liefore, and thus liis wise and 
statesmanlike moderation ellected a sati.sfaotory 
cou.stitutional relation between Austria and Hun- 
gary in the dual sy.stem of monarchy. Dcilk’s 
party was all-poweiful, hut he lived to see the rise 
of a more advanced party under the leadership of 
Tisza. He died at Huda-Pe.sth, January 29, 1876. 
See Memoir, with pioface hy Craut-Dull' ( 1880). 

Deal, a municipal borough ami sea-bathing place, 
in the cast of Kent, on a hold open beach, near 
the south extremity of the Downs, between North 
and South Foreland, 8!) niile.s )iy rail from Loudon, 
and () miles SE. of Samlwieh. Till 1885 it was part 
of tho narlianientary borough of Sandwich. A 
line ancliorago oxteiuls 7 or 8 miles between Deal 
and tho Goodwin Sands, Heal has mainly aiisen 
to supply the wants of tho numerous vessels which 
arc often detained hy tho winds in tho Downs. The 
chief hraiiohe.s of imlmstry arc coniiectecl witli mari- 
time pursuits, hoat-lmilding, sail-making, iiiloting 
or hovelling, vietualliug aiul naval stores. The pro- 
speritj' of tlie place now largely depends on its sca- 
hathing, on tho military donfit at Walmor (2 miles 
S. of Deal), and on the hhip]nng in the Downs. 
The liamlsome iron promenade jiii'v was erected in 
1864. Pop. (18.51 ) 7067 ; (1881 ) 8-122. Tt lias been 
one of tho Cinque Ports (q.v. ) since the 13th cen- 
tury, Uf the three castles built hy Henry VlII. in 
1539, Deal Castle is tho residonce of it.s ‘'captain j ’ 
Sanilinvii Castle (ivheve Colonel llulohinson died) 
to tho north of Dual, was pulled doivn in 1804 on 
account of tho inroads of tlie sea ; .and, to the south, 
MLilmor Castle is now the ollicial residouee of the 
Warden of tho Cinque Ports. By some it is nniin- 
taincil that it was near Deal that iTiiliim Cresar, 
witli two legions, in oiglity-two ships, landed in 
.55 n.(!. — Tho Deal boatmen arc, like sumo of the 
other boatmen on that coast, locally known as 
‘ hovclloiH.’ They are noted for giving assistance 
to ships in distress, aud were formerly much em- 
ployed in carrying oil jirovisions to oiitward-hound 
vesisels, and in bringing aslioro mail-bags requiring 
to 1)6 forwai'ded by express. 

Dcnin.Sll {Tmc/iyptont-'<‘), a genus of deep-sea 
hoiiy lislies, in the Jlibhon-lish (q.v.) siih-order of 
Acautlioptori. As the name .suggests, the elongated 
body is laterally eoinprcsacd, and with tho excep- 
tion of a .small separate anterior portion, the dorsal 
lin is oontinnous along the hack. Tho tail Jin ia 
peculiar in being turned sharply upwards. The 
pectoral fins are well developed. The skeleton ia 
very brittle. Some eight species are known, on 
European coasts and from the west of South 
America. They rarely come to tho surface. One 
form (7'. (urli'iuis ox.' bii;;marus, the vaagmaer of 
Icolamlers and Nonvogians) is occasionally fonml 
on North British coasts. It is a largo fish, 4 to 8 
foot in length, and of a silvery colour. The dorsal 
and caudal fins are rod. A smaller speoic.a {T. 
Ueiiia) ocours along with others in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

JU<‘.an> The word dean, from the Greek decantis, 
properly moans an ollicor ovoi' ten suboi'dinatos, 'the 
etymon being tloka, ‘ ten. ’ It is first found as a mili- 
tary grade, being mentioned hy Vegotiiis in the 4th 
contui-jr as an old hut then clisu.sed temi (De 
Milit. ii, 8), Somewhat later it appears, still in 
the 4th century, as a title of certain minor offloera 
in the imperial household (St Ambrose, Epist, i. 
20; St Chrysostom, Horn. 13, in Hob. vii.). With 
the rise and organisation of nionachism, tlie name 
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was given to a monk placed in cliaigeof ten others, 
for wliose discipline or execution of ajipointeJ 
tasks he was responsible (St Augustine, Dl JIur. 
Eccl. Catli. i. 31 ) ; andiu the legislation of Justinian 
the word has yet another sense, being applied to 
the public officers having auperinteinlence of 
funerals [Novell. 43, 59). In the Visigothic and 
Anglo-Saxon eode.s the dcrcoivs is a judge of drat 
instance or other legal officer having jurisdiction 
within a tithing, for every bundled consisted of ten 
districts, called titliing.?, and in every tithing was a 
constable or civil dean. The monastic model was 
adapted to collegiate and other churches having a 
large stall of clergy, and the dean in such churches 
presided over ten canons or piehendaries, though 
this rule of number doe.s not seem to have been 
.strictly required. In conformity with this, the 
spiritual governors, the hisliops, divided eacli 
diocese into deauerie.s or decennaries (Lat. devem, 
‘ ten ’_), corresponding to tithing.s, each of which was 
the district of ten parishes or chnreliea, over every 
one of which a dean was apiiuinted, who in the 
cities or large towns was called the dean of the city 
or town, and in the country, dean of Chrktianitji, 
or rural dean. In the English (Ihiirch tliere are 
the following dignitaries who hear this name : 

(1) In the province of Catitevhury it is part of 
the dignity of the aichbishop to have prelates to be 
Ills ullicera, and of these the Bishop of London is 
his provincial dean ; and when a convocation is 
assembled, the arclibishop sends to him his mandate 
for summoning the bishops of the province. This 
is the sole example of the kind. 

(2) Romrunj Doans, as the Dean of the Chapel 
Pioyal of St James’s, See Chapel Boval. 

(3) Deans of Peoidiars, as of Battle in Sussex, 
founded by William tlie Conqueror in memory of 
his con(jue.st. There are also the Deans of the 
Aruhes in London, of Booking in Esse.x, and of 
Croydon in Surrey, who have jurisdiction, hut no 
cure of souls. 

(4) Deans of Chapters, as at Canterbury, St 
Paul’s, &o,, who are governors over the canons in 
cathedrals and coUegiate churches. Their apipoint- 
inent is in the direct patronage of the crown, which 
may appoint by letters-patent ; and the dean so 
apjuiinted is entitled to be installed, Tlie dean of 
a chapter must reside eight inontlrs in the year, and 
he may bold one benelice with his deaneiw. The 
income of the office is, in the case of Durham, 
£.3000 ; of St Paul'.s, Westminster, York, and 
Manchester, £2000 ; of other cathedrfils, £1000, 
except St Davids and Llandall, wliich have £700. 
See Cathedkal, 

(5) Rural Deans. — This is a very ancient office 
of the ehurcb, hut custom gradually transferreil 
its duties to the archdeacon, a.s in the visitation 
of churolie.s, piaisonage-houses, &c. liural dean.s, 
however, may act as deputies to the bishop and arch- 
deacon ; and smce 18S0 the office has been revived 
with great advantage, and in well-ordered dioceses 
ail’ords a useful channel of coffimunioation between 
the bishop and his clergy, and a means of joint 
action in matters affecting the clmreli. There are 
altogether nearly six hundred niral deanerie.s in 
England and Wales. 

In the universities of O.xford and Cambridge the 
dean is the officer who superintends the discipline 
of the college and the chapel services. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, which is a cathedral, the dean is 
master of the college. 

In the Boinan Curia the Cardinal-hishop of 
Ostia is ex offleio dean of the College of Cardinals ; 
hut while the head of foreign collegiate churches 
is styled dean, the officer bearing that title 
in cathedral churches is inferior in rank to the 
provost in some cases, and in others to the vicar- 
general ; and in feudal times the clerks who acted 


as deputies for tlie hiy-abhots of impropriated - 
foundations were also styled deans. 

l>c:ill, Foiiest of, a picturesque hilly tract, 34 
sq. miles in extent, in the west of Uloucesteidure, 
betueeri the Severn and the Wye, and within the 
Immhed of St Briaveh, is an .ancient loval foie.st. 
It was almn.st entirely disafforested by Charles I., 
on a sale to .Sir John ITintoiir, hut was re-aflbiestcd 
by act of parliament very shortly after the Eestnr.v 
tion. The greater part still remains ci own pi opei ty ; 
and about one-half is appropriiited for tlie giowth 
of timber for tlie navy. It is divided into si.x 
‘ ualks,’ wliicb contain woods of oak, beech, Jtc. 
Tliere are coal and iron mines, and quarries of 
stone suitable for building and making griniLstones, 
tiougbs, and rollers. Peisons born in the liiindieil, 
and residing and working a year and a day in the 
mines, become, on iegi.stiation, free miners. Their 
ancient privileges, entitling them exclii.sively to 
grants of the crown mines (subject to the right of 
the crown to put on a fifth man for every four 
inineiR, now commuted for a royalty), and, foimerly, 
to timber for the mines, were regulated and enfoiced 
by the !Mine Law Cuuit, held at the Speech House, 
within Dean Eoiest, wliere the Veideier's Couit is 
still held ; but have, with .some variations, been 
defined and confirmed by several acta and commis- 
sioners’ awards of the pre.sent eentuiy. Dean Forest 
is under the control of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Fore.'.ts, one of whom, as ‘gaveller,’ h.aa the 
supervision of tlie mines, and a deputy-surveyor, 
dmity-gaveller, registrar, four verderers (whose 
office, since the extermination of the deer in 1854 
is almost a sinecure), and other officials. 
l>ean of Faculty. See Advocates. 

Bean of Guild, in Scutch burghs, was the 
head of the mercantile body called the Guild- 
brethren (see Guild). In former times (Act 1S93, 
chaj). ISO) he was a judge in mercantile and mari- 
time caiise.s within the burgh, but for a very long 
period he has been rather wh.at might he called a 
Scotch kind of HidUe ( q. v. ). His chief duty is now 
to see that buildings within the burgh are erected 
according to law, and, in case of their falling into 
a ruinous condition, to order them to be pulled 
down. Tbongb in some of the laiger burghs the 
dean of guild is still (3 .and 4 Will. IV. chap. 76, 
•sect. 22) a member of the town-council ex officio, 
his juri.sdiction i.s altogether separate from that of 
the bailie-court. In Edinburgh the Dean of Guild 
Court, in addition to the dean of guild, consists of 
fivemeuibeis of the town-council, and five registered 
electors of the city, not being couneilloi's, of whom 
three must he architects, civil engineer.-!, ordained 
surveyors, or master-hiiildei's. They are as.siated 
by the law assessors of the magistrates of the city. 
No building can he either erected or demolished, 
or even materially altered, without a warrant from 
this court. Yentilation and sanitary arrangements 
are under the control of this court. Oppopition to 
the granting of the wairant may he offered either 
by a private party or by the corporation acting for 
the public interest. The enforcement of the Act 
1698, chap. 8, as to the height of huildhig-i, the thick- 
ness of the walls. &c. , lies within the province of 
the Dean of Guild Court. The judgments of the 
Dean of Guild Court may he reviewed by the Court 
of Seasion. ' ’ 

Death. It is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of physiology, that every part of the organism has 
its own definite term of vitality, and that there is 
a continuous succession of the destruction of old 
cells and the formation of new ones in all tissues, 
and especially in those in which the most active 
vital chajigea are going on, a.s, for example, in the 
nervous and muscular tissues. Even the most 
solid portions of the animal frame, such as the 
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tones and (to a less extent) the teeth are niulei- 
going a perpetual althougli a £>lo^ve^' change of this 
nature ; and througliout the whole body theie is a 
continuous removal of ellcte or worn-out tissues, and 
a corresponding de])Qsition of now matter. Every 
blow we strike, every thought rve think, is accom- 
panied by the death and disintegration of a certain 
amount of mii.sonl.'ir or nervous tissue ns its neces- 
sary condition ; and thus every action of onr cor- 
poreal life, from its beginning to its close, takes 
place at tlie e.xpense of the vitality of a certain 
amount of organised structure. This is termed 
molecular death, and, within its proper limits, i.s 
obviously essential to the life and woll-heiiig of the 
organism. 

The cessation of the cii eolation and respiration 
may he regaidcd as constituting noiiiat/c death, or 
the (loath of the entire organism, which must 
olu'iously he shortly followed by the molecular 
(loath of oveiy portion of the bodj'. 

We .shall now hriclly notice the principal modes 
in which death occiu.s. Death ha])p(ms either from 
the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, 
or (and much more froiiucntly) from .some of those 
derangements or lesions of tlio vital organa whicli 
occur in the com se of the diseases and injuries to 
which we are liable. These derangeuients of the 
vital orgau.s may occasion various mades of dying. 
Dr AVatson said that life rests on a tripod, whoso 
three vital supports aic the heart, the hrm'n, and 
the hnajs ; and liiohat, that ‘the iuoih( of dying 
may begin at the head, the h,eart, or the lungs.’ 
The functions of these oi'gans. are, however, so 
mutually dependent uixm onoh other, that im))air- 
ment in the lunctinns of one of them may lead to 
death, though the iminodiato cause of death is the 
failure of another. 

Death from failure of heart may bo either sudden 
or giadunl. Sudden tailure (death by eyucope or 
fainting) may ooeur from disease or weakness of 
the lioart ifcsolf, or from .shock o(niveyod to it 
through the nerves. Gradual failure takes place 
when tlie whole systcmi is enfeehlod — e.g. by the 
action of certain poisons, and by many wasting 
di.seases (death by urthonkt, Qr., ' warit of power’). 
When (loath occurs from loss of blood (amcmia), 
the failure of the heart may ho either .sudden or 
gradiuvl, according to the o.'ctent of tlie loss ; but 
in this case tho heart ceases to contract not from 
inability to do so, hut because tho blood, its natural 
stimulus, is insulHciont in amount to excite con- 
traction. 

Death from failure of reitjdration (Asphyxia, 
r|.v.) occurs when access of tlie air to the Jungs is 
impeded, or when the actions of tho muscles of 
respiration cease. Wo have examjdes of it in 
drowning, smothering, choking, strangulation, &o. 
Forcible pressure upon tho chest, sucli as sometimes 
happens in gieat crowds, or as occurs to workmen 
partially buried by the fall of earth, (S:e., will cause 
death iu a few minutes, if movement of tho lungs 
is prevented by the pressure. Tetanus and tlio 
poison of strychnine prove fatal in this wii,y. 

Death btj eoinu, or beginning at tho 'brain, is 
caused bje obstmoLion to tho circulation throngli 
that organ hy jiressure (as, for example, when there 
is ollused blood within tlie cranium, or when a 
ortion of hone is dejircssod in a fractured skull) ; 
y clots of blood within tho vessels ; hy various 
narcotic poisons, snob as opium, alcohol in exces- 
sive quantiW, carbonic acid, &o. 

To these rorms of dying some writers propose to 
add nearaimia, or death beginning in the blood, os 
in typhoid fevers and in other diseases of a malig- 
nant or pestilential kind, Such cases may, how- 
ever, alway.s bo referred to one of the three forms 
already enumerated, or a combination of them ; 
and further complication seems unnecessary. 


The signs of approaching death require a hiief 
notice. The mind may he all'octed in various wavs • 
there may ho clulhiess of the senses, vacancy of th (3 
intellect, and extinction of the sentiments, as iu 
natural death from old age ; or there may he a 
peculiar deliiium, closely leHemhling droaniine 
which usually is of a pleasing and cheerful diai- 
acter. 

Dementia or imbecility .sometimes conies on 
slioitly hefoio death, and niaiiife.sts itself by an 
iiicapacily of concentrating the ideas upon any one 
subject, and hy an almost total failure of memory. 
The mental weakness is often exliibited hy the 
pleasluo which is derived from puerile amusements. 
Shakespeare notices ‘playing with lloweis’ as a 
token of approaching dissolution. In the form 
of delirium, ocular spectra .seem fraipiently to he 
present, the patient apparently trying to catch 
some imaginary object. 

There is generally well-marked relaxation and 
incapacity of the museiilav system, and the voice i.s 
usually weak and low ns death apjiroaches, often 
dwindling to a iiieie whispiir. The mode in which 
tho action of the heart doclines is various ; in mo.st 
diseases of long staiiiliiig, the cessation of the heart’s 
action is gradual, the rate of the pulsations being 
much increased, hut their energy being very much 
impaired. In some acute allbetioiis, tJio failure is 
shown hy the irregiilaiity of the pulse, while the 
force i.s little allcicd. In other cases ( espeeially in 
cerebral iliseaseH) the heart, before llnally ceasing 
1o heat, contracts violently, ami suildcnly stop.?, 

The i-osiiiration is sometimes hurried and jianting 
till just before death, while in other oases it is slow, 
laborious, and stertovons, Tlie accumulation of 
mucus, (lie. in the air-passages increases the difli- 
culty of breathing ; tlie sound known as tho ‘ death- 
rattle’ being jirodnced by the passage of the air 
from the lungs thi'ough the Jluiil oollooted in the 
trachea anil uiiper respiratory passages, 'riiere is 
also a loss of animal lieat, hcgiiiniiig at tho extiemi- 
ties. 

Tho .fti/n.'i of actual death may ho arranged under 
three heads : ( 1 ) Kigiis of tho oxtiuctioii of the vital 
functions 1 (2) Changes iu the tissues j (3)Gluiiiges 
iu tho external ajipoarancu of the body. 

(1) Tho arrest of the circulation and respiration 
would at lirst sight appear to aH'oril decisive evi- 
dence of (loath i but those fiiiictious, as in the case 
of liyhcrimting animals, may he reduced to so low 
a condition that it is hy no moans easy to decide 
whether or not they arc completely annihilated. In 
casoB of apparent lUoAviiiiig, and in newly-horn 
infants, theso fnnetions arc fromiontly suspended 
and again restored ; and eases like that of Colonel 
Townsend (sue any standard work on medical 
juiispriidenco) occasionally occur, in which the 
patient has the power of voluntarily suspending 
these finictions for a considerahle period. The 
gradual loss of animal heat is an iinportaiit sign. 
But it is sometimes delayed ; and in exceptional 
casoH a rise of temperature may oven take plape 
after death. Loss of conimetility of the muscles 
when a galvanic current is applioit to tlioni is a 
curtain sign of (h'alli ; hut tho period at wliioli it 
takes ))la(ie is very variable. The contractility of 
the skin is also lost after death. When a out is 
made through the skin of a dead body, the edges of 
the wound callap.so, while a similar lesion inllicted 
during life presents an open or gaping appearamie. 

(2) Among the changes in tho tiaauea, tho riffor 
mortis, or rigidity of tlio hiuhcIos, which ensues, at a 
varying iiorioil aHer death, is the most important. 
It may appear within half an hour after death, or 
may be delayed twenty or thirty hours, according 
to the nature of the disease ; ami its mean duration 
is from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. It com- 
meiices in tlie neck and trunlc, then appears, 
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accouliiig to most obsei'N’ert., in the upper, and lastly 
in the lower extreniitie'5, anti disappeaio in the 
.same Older. 

(3) Yaiious oliangos in the external appearance 
of the body have been regardeil as indicative of 
death by different xvriters ; of these, the most 
important unquestionably is the altered colour of 
the suiface. Livid spots of various sizes may occur 
from local conge.stions duiing life ; but the appear- 
ance of a gieen tint on the skin of the abdomen, 
aecompanieil by a sepai ation of the epidermis, is a 
certain sign that life is e.xtinct. 

The discrimination of true fioin appaient death 
is obviously not a matter of mere physiological 
inteie.st. The ease of Vcsalius, the eminent 
anatomist, xvho opened an apparently dead body 
in which the e.xposed heart was .seen to be still 
beating, is xvell known ; as also that of the Abhc 
Prevost, xvho, having been struck down 1 ly apoplexy, 
ivas regarded as dead, but recovered Ids' conacious- 
ne.ss under the scalpel, and died immediately after- 
M'nids ; and a Pieneh author, Bruhier, in a work 
On. ihe Duniji'r of Premature lula meut 
collected fifty-four oaaes of iiersons buried alive, 
four of peisoiis di.sseeted wliile still living, lifty- 
three of persons xvho lecovercd xvithout assistance 
after they xvere laid in tlieir eofiiiis, and seventy- 
two falsely considered dead. But when reason- 
able care is taken such inkstakes are hardly po.ssihle. 
See Bukial, Catalepsy. 

Death, Civil. Death, in a legal point of view, 
is either natural or civil ; the former being the 
oes.sation both of phy.sioal life and of the legal 
rights which attach to it ; the latter, the cessation 
of the legal rights whihst the physical life remains. 
A man was said to be civilly dead in England when 
he had been attainted of treason or felony, or had 
abjured the realm, or was banished, or beoame pro- 
fea.sed in religion by going into a monastery. In 
these events his propeity devolved as if lie xvere 
naturally dead. The doctrine of civil death is 
now abolished except as to cases of outlawry, in 
which it seems still to be applicable. 

Dcatli, D.ance of. See Daxce of Death. 

Death, Punishment of. See Capital 
P uNi.sHMENT and Execution. 

Death, Recjisteatton of. See Registhation. 

Dcath-hc(l. Law of, in Scotland. According 
to this law, wliich xvas peculiar to Scotland, an 
heir in heritage was entitled to reduce all volnntaiy 
deeds granted by his ancestor to his prejudice, if 
they xvere granted bv tliis ancestor on JiLs death-bed. 
It was neoe.‘'Sary that at the time the deed was 
granted the ancestor should be suffering from the 
disease of xvhich lie died, and should not suiwivefor 
more than sixty days. The law did not appily if, 
after gi'anting the deed, the ancestor was able to go 
unsupported to kirk or market. The laxv of death- 
bed was abolished in 1871. 

■ jDeath Duties. See Leg.xcy. 

Death’s-head Moth {Achcrontia atropos), 
a species of Hawk-moth (q.v.), in the family 
Spbingidio, not uncommon in some parts of 
England and of the continent of Eiu'ope. It is 
uidely distributed over the world, being found in 
Africa, the Mauiitius, and the Bast Indie.s. It is 
one of the largest of the European Lepidoptera, 
and measures almost six inches from tip to tip of 
the extended xvings. The general coloui' is dark, 
the woolly body yellow, witli black markings, the 
thorax xvith markings which have some resem- 
blance to a skull, the upper wings mottled with 
brown, black, and yellow, the hind wings dark 
yellow with txvo black bands. The large eater- 
pillar is greenish-yellow, the hack specHed xvith 
black, with transverse lines partly blue and partly 


w'hite. The tail end Ijcars an .S-shaped horn. In 
countries where the potato is cultivated it is often 
to be found feeding on tlie leaves of that plant. 



Death’s-head Moth [Adterontia atropos) and Caterpillar. 

In the pu]ja stage it is brown, ami lies in a hole in 
the gi'onnd. The in.sect is noctnnial in habit, and is 
interesting as an audacious plunderer of hee-hives. 
How it daunts tlie bees is a mystery. Even more 
remarkable is the mucli disonssed shrill piping note, 
wliich is probably produced by the forcible expul- 
sion of air fiom the foie-gut through a cleft in the 

roboscis. The sudden appeaiance of large num- 

eis is popularly regarded as ominous of evil, and 
in the Mauritius the insect is believed to oast from 
its wings a dust which produces blindness in those 
jieiBons on wliom it falls. 

Death-watcll, a ticking or rapping noise 
produced by various insects in houses. Being 
oftenest lieard in the rpiiet of sickness and anxiety, 
it has been supeistitioiibly regarded as a signal of 
approaching death. In Britain it is generally the 
love-signal of the small boring beetle (Anobium, 
see Borers), of a browmisb coloui, and about | 
inch in length. Various specie.s frequent wood, 
furniture, &c. -4. pertinax, A. tesselatum, and 
A. striatum are all common death-watches. Some 
other insects besides Anobium make tapping noises, 
notably the Giant Cockroach (q.v.) or drummer. 
One of the hook-lice [Atropos 2 >ulsatoriu 8 ), in a 
veiy dilierent older, used to he regarded erroneously 
as the ‘ death-watch.’ 

Deliacle, a French word, meaning in that 
language the breaking up of the ice in a harbour 
or liver, but introduced into English by geologists 
to expres.s any sudden flood of water, which bears 
before it opposing ob.stacles, and leaves its path 
marked w'ith confused and scattered fragments of 
rocks, stone, and other debris. 

De Bary, Heineiuii Anton, an eminent 
botanist, born at Frankfort- on-SIain, 26tb January 
1831. After a courae of medical studies at 
Heidelberg, Marburg, and Berlin, he began in 
1853 to practise in his native city, but next year 
became a privat-dooent in Tubingen, the year after 
W'as called to he professor of Botany at Freiburg, 
where in 1859 he w'as appointed ordinaiy professor. 
In 1807 he obeyed a call to HaUe, and in 1872 to 
Strasburg, xvliere Jie was the iimt rector of the 
nexvly reorganised university. He died at Stras- 
burg, 19th January 1888. As a botanist, De 
Baiy is famous especially for the contributions be 
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r has made (.o oiii' knowledge ol Uie moi-jiliology ami 
physiology of the Inngi and the JMyxoiiiycctix'. 
Of Ids nuinoroiis ivorks in these departments, the 
Conipamtivo Aiiutomi/ of l-^/ntiwivi/ams and Ferns 
has been translated' (1S8,’)); as also the Mur- 
pholoijy of PlautSf and feeturcs on Uacicria (1888). 
Wftbatcablc Land. See IIuiidehs. 

I>cbcn'tlirc la a deed or instruinuiit isHiied hy 
a company or public body as a Bucurity for a loan 
of money. It clmigcs the property of the uunijraiiy 
with the (layiuorit of intorest, and the rep.aynmiit 
of the tiriiicipal at some fixed period, usually 
throe, live, or seven years, Lielieuturos vary in 
tlieir teriiiH, style, and legal iuoitleiita aecording to 
tlm statutes under wliicli power i.s given to issue 
thorn ; hut the most eominon form i,s that of the 
railway deheiiture,_ which is a mortgage issued 
under the (Joiupanies Clauses Act, 1818, and eon- 
tiiiniug an aasig'uineiib of the whole uiulertaking 
and receipts of the eoinpauy. Deheuture.s of a 
company registered under tire Companies Act, 18(i2, 
genoraily ereato a ehai-go on tire proper-ty of tlio 
company, luib are sometinios merely hmnls, or in 
the form of promi.s,soi'y uolc,s. In many eases tlie 
issue of (leheuturos has been Huperseiled hy tlie 
issue of dohenture slock, wiiioh, with tire interest 
tliereon, ia a charge on tlie umiortakiug of tlie 
orrmpany prior to all .shares or stock of the cont- 
pany. It is capalile of Ireing transferred in any 
aiuoimt, and iloos net, liUe a simplu delsmture, 
represent the title of the oidginal lioldor hy uii 
instrument eompleto in itself, luit reriuiros entry 
in a register. 

The term debenture ia also msed by ollicers of 
oxeise to douote a certificate entitling a mercluint 
who o-xpoi'ts goods to receive bounty or draw- 
back. 

Debit and (leedii,. See liooK-icnuptNfi. 

DcboTali (flobrew, ‘hoe’), the ‘bfotlier in 
Israel,’ a Ilebresv prophetess, wife of Lapulotli, 
judged Israel nndor a palm-tree on Mount Eiihraim 
botwuoii liainali and Bethel. Tlirougdi her iiatriot- 
iam the Hebrews were delivered from the yok(‘ of 
the Caiuianites, under which they Itad iiiin for 
twenty years. She uiutod several of the trilios 
of northern Israel under Barak ( = Cartluiginian 
JJctriifi, ‘ligdi tiling’), who uomplutoly destroyed a 
great army of tlie Caiiaauites at 'raanaeii i'u the 
plain of lisdraehm on the liroidc Kishon. jSisera, 
tliQ Caunanite loader, lied, and was mnrderoil in 
his sleep liy ilaol. ‘ The land liiul rest forty yoaivi.’ 
'Tlie song of Deborah (Judge.s, v.) is an inspired 
utteranoB of the most joyful enthusiasm. Bee 
Ewald, Vie poetischoiL Biieher dcs ultan Tcslamcnfs 
(vol. i. new od. 18615), and the eloquent jiassago on 
‘this Hebrew Boiulieca’in Coleridge’s Confessions 
of an Inquiring Hpiril. 

Dc'brccicin, a town of Hungary, in the midst 
of a wide plain, 130 niile.s 1!. of Bosth hy rail. 
It is a largo^ .straggling plaeo, indeed really a 
collection of village.s. Notwithstanding its ge'uor- 
ally srpialid character, Dehreeziu is po.sscssed of 
some very liandHome public ImiUlings, including a 
town-hall. The Protestant college, with faculties 
of law and theology, has a valnahlo libriuy, 
and physical aud zoological collections, is the 
chief Befornied college in Hungary, and has over 
1000 students ; several churuhes, a monastery, a 
bank, and theatre. The inliabitants are largely 
ilmiPTulrint on aL'rioultiiro ; enormous lierds of 


wa.s long the lieadcjuarteis of tlie Refoimed faitii 
and its inhabitants .sullured mucli for their relinicu’ 
The toivn took a prominent part in the revolution 
of 184!), and n'as tor some montlis in tliat year tlie 
seat of the national diet. 

Dc Dro,S,scs. Sec Biuis.sks. 

Dcbrilisrul, a lieraldic term applied to au 
animal liaving a bend or other 
ordinary placed oi'cr it. 

Dc Bl-y, TllEODoit, a gold- 
smith and coppievjilato engraver, 
born at Liege in 15'2K, wlio 
settled in Frankfort-oii-Main 
about 1570, and estalilished a 
priiitiug-lumse there. 'Tlie most 
important of the woiks issued 
from his jircss is the collection 
of Voyages to tlie East aud 
We.st indies, ]mh!i,shed in Latin 
(‘25 parts, 1500-1634) and tier- 
man (‘27 parts, l.'iOCI- UiiiO ). He died in 15G8, leav- 
ing two sons tn eompleto tlie undertaking. 

Debt means a doTniitu sum of money owed iiy 
A to B. The word includes the I'igiit of tlie 
creditor as well as tlie lialiilit.j' of tlia debtor. It is 
contrasted wit.h tlm liability for damages, or other 
unliipiidatcd lialdlity. In England tliero is, in 
general, no metliod of secnriiig debts before they 
are payable (wliat is called a gariiislice order 
apply in,g only to judgment debts) ; lint future and 
contingent uobts may in Beotland lie seeiired by 
(UTCstinonl or inhibition where the deditor's solvency 
is donlittul. 'Tlie main division of debts in Scotland 
is into movable ami lieritalde— tlie former being 
primarily cbargoable only upon the debtor's per- 
sonal funds, although they may, by adjudication, 
he made also a charge upon Ids real aslato; and 
the latter liuing directly a charge upon his real 
estate. 'The former Imve always been treated a.s 
jiersoiial estate as far as regards the oroditor's 
Buecession, while until 1868 tlm latter were oon- 
sidered .-is lioritablo CHlate. Nou', there is no 
distinction. In England also a debt may bo 
.secured on tlio debtor's real CHtatc, as by inorlgage 
or equitable lien ; but IbeHU mortgages were always 
reganled as personal eslato, altliougli until 1874 tlie 
formal title wits in the heir, not tlio c.'cce.utor. In 
England, a debt of record is one proved to exist 
hy the records of a court. Thu most iuiportaut 
are jmlginunt ilobtH, wideli have not only uortain 
facihtiuH in execution aud attaeliment, but must 
be [laid in full out of the personal estate before any 
debts duo on uontriiet. A judgment debt, when 
delivered in exeeution, oreates a charge on the 
debtor’s real estate, us if lie bad given a mortgage. 
Bpccialty debts in England arc debts by oontract 
created by a deed or an iuHtrumeiit under seal. 
Buell debts were formerly cutitleil to a preference 
over siiuide eontraot debta, .such as the liability 
under a bill of oxehtuige. But that iva.s altered in 
18Gt). In the ailuiinistratiim of a dcoeasod’s estate, 
the order of profurenee among debts (as recognised 
by the Judicature ibet of 1873) is (1) expenses; 
(‘2) crown debts; (3) juilgmontiUdits ; (4)rccogni- 
HimeeB and Htiitute.s ; (5) Hpoeial aud simple con- 
tract debts. Under the J iiiHoaturo Act in England, 
and at cimnoon law in Heotlaud, in the winding up 
of the e.statuH of docoasud jiersoiis, provision must 
be made for the valuation of contiiigont and futuie 
liabiliWos or debts, very muoh in the name way os 
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cases is taken from the accniinj,' of tlie cause of 
action — i.e. the breach of contract ; but if a 
sul)se(iuent acknowletlgnient in -writing lias been 
made by the party liable, or he has paid the debt 
in part, or paid interest, the time rvill ran from 
such subsequent act. In Scotland, on the othei 
hand, obligation.^ generally, and especially such as 
correspoiul to tlie specialty contracts of England, 
are only subject to the long negative pi'e.seription 
of forty years, but tradesmen’s accounts anil some 
others prescribe in three years (see PjiESCEirTiox). 
The debtor’s sninnious, commonly used in England, 
is a summons to pay generally a trade debt (not 
leri.s than £30) -withiu so many day.s, otherwise an 
act of bankruptcy will liave lieen committed, and a 
bankruptcy petition will be presented. 

Impeisoxmext of DEBTOE.S.— Except in the 
case of fraud, no debtor can he imprisoned in 
England for a debt below £20, exclusive of costs. 
But such debtors, if ordered by an insolvent or 
county court to pay the debt by instalments, or 
otherwise, may, if they make default, be committed 
by the court to prison for forty days. In Scotland, 
the limit below which imprisonment for debt is in- 
competent is .£vS, (is. Sd. If a debtor escape.'* after 
avre-st, and before imprisonment, the ollieer of the 
law in charge of tlie process is liable for the debt. 

In England, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors xket, 1SI30, exceid in certain cases, 
the most important of which are tlio.se of a default- 
ing tnistee and of a judgment debtor udio is able, 
but refuses to pay. In certain actions for £50, 
defendants about to leave the country may be im- 
prisoned, and under tlie Absconding Debtors Act, 
1810, insolvent debtors may be arrested to prevent 
their evading bankruptcy proceedings by going 
abroad. In Scotland, imprisonment for debt rvas 
abolished by the Debtors ( Scotland ) Act, 1880, 43 
and 44 Viet. chap. 34, generally known as Cameron’s 
Act ; except in the case of taxe.s, fines, or penalties 
due to the Queen, and rates and assessments law- 
fully imposed, and also sums decerned for aliment. 
By the Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) Act, 1882, 
43 and 46 Viet. chap. 42, imprisonment was ftirtlier 
limited, ( 1 ) in the case of assessments, to a period 
of six weeks j (2) in the case of aliment, to debtors 
wilfully failing to pay, though possessed of means, 
or being able to earn the same. These acta do not 
exclude imprisonment where a debtor is in metli- 
intione fiir/ci;, or Avhere he refuses to perform an 
obligation ad factum imcstandum. "What ri knoivn 
in Scotland a.s a fugee warrant is granted where it 
appears that a debtor, in a debt above £8, _6s, 8d.,_is 
aliout to leave the country without providing for its 
payment. Security must he given to present the 
debtor when decree is obtained, so that he may be 
charged to pay. It is thought tliis remedy does 
not apply to foreigners travelling through Scotland 
for pleasure. 

In the United Statas originally imprisonment of 
dehtoi-3 was adopted as a part of the common law, 
but at the present time imprisonment for debt, 
except in case of fraud, or of an absconding debtor, 
is believed not to exist in any of the states.^ Con- 
gress, empowered liy the United iStates Constitution 
to make a uniform bankrupt law, has exercised 
this power, and siilwequently repealed the law of im- 
prisonment ( see Baskeupt ) ; and now. by Revised 
Statutes 990 and 991, no pemon can he imprisoned 
for debt by any process issuing out of the courts of 
the United States, in any state where by the laws 
of the state iumrisonment for debt has been 


insolvent laivs, secuie tlic same result; it being 
held to be against puldic policy to deprive a man, by ' 
imprisonment, of the power to pay his debts, and 
make him a diicct charge uiion the state. These 
statutes and constitutional provisions are not in con- 
flict with the jirnvisinn of the United State.s Consti- 
tution, prohiliitiiig the states from making any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, as inijiiison- 
ment for debt i.s no part of tlie contract ; hut they 
do not in general apply to arrest in actions for tort. 
In some states, statnte.s providing for the arrest of 
a defendant in actions for breach of promise have 
been held to he uncon.stitutional, as in conflict ivith 
the piovisimis of state constitution prohibiting an-est 
for debt, that provision applj-ing to mesne a-s well 
as linal process. If a person m custody of the court 
is cliseluirged by giving bail for the payment of a 
fine or other money within a certain specified time, 
the hail may he forfeited, but no commitment can 
be made for the payment of the line, as that would 
be imprisonment for debt, but a judge may im- 
prison for personal examination in act of execution. 

Recoveiiv of Debt.?.— With respect to the 
recovery of debts, if the debt exceeds £50 in 
amount, the creditor must, in England, proceed in 
one of the superior courts of law; ancf, in Scot- 
land, he may proceed either before the superior 
court or before the sheritf-coiirt. If the debt do 
not exceed £50, the creditor may proceed in the 
English county court, or the sheiitt'-court ; if below 
£25, in Scotland he must proceed in tlie sheriff- 
court. 

Ill England, the first step to recover a debt not 
exceeding £50 in the county court, is for_ the 
creditor to go to the registrar of the district within 
which the defender lesidcs, or to the jurisdiction 
of which he is on some other ground amenable. 
He there fills up a printed form, called a plaint, 
shortly stating the claim and the ground of it. 
The registrar upon tliis ksues a summons, and 
gives it to the bailiff of the court, who serv'os 
a copy of it on the defendant. Tliis summons 
names a dav on which the parties must appear 
before the judge. No written pleadings are in 
general necessary ; hut if the debtor has any special 
defence— such as, that he has a counter-claim 
against the plaintiff, or that he (the defendant) 
was a minor at the time the debt rvas contracted, 
or that he has been discharged under the bank- 
ruptcy acts — he must give the creditor notice in 
writing five day.s before the hearing. If he simply 
denies the debt, he has nothing to do but to attend 
the bearing, irith what witne.sses he may require. 
If the witne.sses are not likely to come voluntarily, 
suiiimon,ses to enforce their attendance (as well as 
the production of documents) maybe obtained at 
the registrar’s office. At the hearing, the judge 
(unless a jury have been required ) proceeds liiinself 
in a summary way to try tlie cause. He examines 
the witnesses on oath, keeping no record of the 
evidence ; and, on healing the parties, gives judg- 
ment at once. If he decides for the plaintiff, he 
may make the sum payable at once, or in oases 
below £20, by instalments. Tile costa are accord- 
ing to a fixed" .scale, wliich may be seen in the court 
or in the regristrar’a office. 

There are prorisions for parties having their case 
tried by jury, and also for appeal on questions of 
law. Either party who wishes it, may ask for a 
jury j and if the sum claimed exceed £5, the demand 
must he complied with. If tliere he a juiy, the 
number of iiirynien is five, and their verdict must 
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manner. The right to appeal ia against fleeisioiis in 
point of law, anti against the admission and_ rejec- 
tion of evidence. The appeal is to a Divisional 
Court of the Higli Court of Justice, It is taken by 
requiring the judge to state a case for the opinion 
of the liigher court, and thereafter entering it for 
discussion there, The appellant must give security 
for the ooatH of tiie apireal, and (if defendant) for 
the amount (both of principal and costs) contained 
in tha judgment. The right of .appeal is not ninch 
exercised, and the parties have it in their power to 
agree beforehand (in writing) that there is to he 
none. Leave to appeal ia required where the sum 
sneil for is less than £20. Before trial, cases may 
he removed by Certiorari (q. v.) to the High Court of 
Jnstico, hut that is in the discretion of the superior 
judge. 

When judgment is for the creditor, and the order 
for payment is not complied with, execution may 
issue ag.iinst the goods of the debtor. Althougli 
imprisonment for debt was (in tlic general case) 
abolished in Eughand in 1869, it still rem.ains the 
law that in the county courts, in certain cases, 
the debtor may al.so 1)0 imiuisoneil. The tiehtor 
is summoned to show cause wliy ho has not obeyed 
tlie judgment. At this hearing ( whether the debtor 
attond or not), the orerlitor may got an order to 
coniinit, if lie. can show, to the judge's satisfac- 
tion, that tile debtor ha.s had since the judgment 
sullioient moans to pay, and has refused to ilo so. 
This imprisonment may he for six weeks, hut it is 
not held to ho equivalent to payment. Of course 
the debtor is protected by baukruptoy or liquida- 
tion. 

Although it is oompotont to proceed iu the county 
courts for sums as large as ,C5(), they are not much 
used for sums above .C'2(). When the debt does not 
exceed £20, there is a certain compulsion on the 
creditor to resort to tho county court, for if he resort 
to a su])crior court, and recover no more than tiiat 
sum, ho will have no costs, unless ho satisiies the 
court that ho had sullicieiit reason for taking tliat 
oourso, In point of fact, there ia only about one 
case for a sum exceeding £20, for a hundred which 
do not cxocod it ; ami tho avorago amount sued for 
is liotwoen ,C2 and £3. The law njion this ex- 
tremely important praetical matter is now con- 
solidated in the County Courts Act, 1 HS8. 

In Scotland, under the iSmall 1 )eht Act, I Viet, 
chap. 41 , as amended in ISo.S, debts not exceeding 
£12 may ho recovered in the SheriH' Kmull-deht 
Court. The creditor takes two copies of his 
account to the ollice of the sheriff-clerk for the 
cironit in which the debtor lives ; from him he 
obtains a summon, s, in wliieli the day for tlio trial 
is fixed ; and this summons ho takes to an officer of 
tire court (sheriff-ollicer), who serves a notice, with 
one of tlie copies of the account, on tiio debtor, at 
least six days hoforo the trial. The presence of a 
witness at citation was dispensed witli liy the Cita- 
tion Amendment Act of 1871, which also abolished 
lockholo citation ; ami under the Citation Ainond- 
niont Act of 1S82, citation by registered letter 
instead of by niessonger-at-arms will lie allowed in 
tlie general case, it being formerly allowed only 
wlioro tlie debtor liid liimsclf, or ro'liised acce.sR, or 
liad gone for forty days. Both parties may employ 
an officer to cite witneasos. ff'hc creditor must 
appear at tlie tiial, either by himself or by one of 
Ins family, or by such oilier jiorson as tlie sheriff' 
may permit. Law-agents require special permission 
to appear, unless where lioth parties consent. If 
the defender intend to plead a conntor-olaim, he 
must cause a shBriff-oilioer to give a copy of it to 
tho pursuer, at least one free day before the trial ; 
othenyise, there are no written pleadings. On the 
day fixed for the trial, if the debtor docs not appear, 
decree is given against Mm, witli expenses, as a 


matter of eonme ; against wliieh he can aftenrards 
be ‘ reponed ’ only on consignment of the expenses 
ami a sum of 10s. If both parties appear, tlie judge 
heai-R the case. If tlie jiiirsucr or the ilefender have 
clearly no good ground of action or defence, he 
disposes of it at once ; hut if not, he examines tlie 
witnesses on oatli. No rceoril of the evidence is 
taken. At any time hefoic judgment, the case may 
he remitted to the ‘ ordinary court ’ of the sheriff 
where it is conducted by agents on written plead’- 
iiigs and written proof. Otherwise, the wliole pro- 
ceedings are concluded in one day, adj(mvnnient.s 
not lioiiig permitted, except in special cases. After 
judgment, there is no appeal, except on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction, iiialiee, oppression, or wilful 
neglect of the statutory foriiis, in wliicli oases there 
ia an appeal to the Court of Justiciary. Tlie judg- 
ment provides for execution against the debtors 
goods, 'riiis proco.ss is often insed for the recovery 
of small rents. 

Tlie Debts Kccovcry Act, 1867 (.SO and ,S1 Viet, 
chap. 06), has exleiitled the iScottisli .siiiall-delit 
jurisdiction, ivitli important alterations, to £50. 
Tlie class of dehta that may he sued for between 
£12 and .£50 Ima been limited to those which iiie.st 
require sniiiiiiary proceedings —naiiiely, those whicli 
liresoriho if not sued for within three years, siicli 
as all ordinary niorchaiits’ aeeounts, and accounts 
for professional services or for servants’ wages. 
The priiieipal differonees ^ hotwoeii this and the 
proper siiiall-doht proceed ings arc, that agents are 
allowed to appear f that there are two days in 
court, one at which tlie grmirids of action and 
defcuco are stated, and an adjourned one, at which 
the witncHsoH are oxaiiiinod ; tliat the judge makes 
a note of the pleas of the parties ; that a record is 
kept (if required) of tho luliiiissions in fact and of 
tho evidence j and that thoro is a right of aiipeal, if 
the (loht doe.s not exceed .£25, from tlie sheriff- 
aiihstitutc to tlie sheriff, and if it exceed £2,5, also 
to the Court of Kession. If tho judge he not askotl 
to take a note of the evideiioo, iJioro is no appeal in 
iiiattora of fact. All the fees and costs, whether 
payalilo to tlie sheriil'-elerk, the offieers of the 
court, or the law-agonts, are distinctly stated in the 
act, and must ho hung np in every court. In other 
rcs])cets, tho iiroeccdingH are analogona to those in 
the Biiiall-doht Court, and, like them, may proceed 
cither at (lie principal town of tho county, or at 
one of tho towns at which sheriff’s cironit-courts are 
held, 

111 England and in Scotland there are other 
courts which deal with the recovery of debts beside 
the county courts. Tlio Sheriff’s Court of the City 
of London has a jurisdiction similar in general to 
that of tlie English county courts ; and there are 
local courts, such as tho Court of Passage at Liver- 
pool, and the Manor Court at Bradford, which 
oxcrcisc jurisdiction in small as well as other debts. 
In Scotland, the niagistrates of royal burghs, and 
the justices of jieace, possess a amall-deht jurisdic- 
tion for debts not exccoding £5 in amount. In the 
latter ease, the Koyal C'ominisskm of 1870 reooni- 
mended a reform, especially as regards foe.s and 
execution against goods. Tlie wicloaprcad belief 
that a corpse could ho attached for debt was a 
vulgar error. 

Laws of Dkiitou ano CuisDn'OR.— in the 
history of execution for debt tho march of social 
progTCRH may ho traced in earlier times. On tho 
onohaiid, lending is confounded with alms-g^vingj 
and tlie exaction of interest, and oven of capital, is 
rogai'doil as an act of inhumanity towards tho poor. 
On the other hand, when the creditor’s rights come 
to ho recognised in a legal sense, there seem to he 
no limits set to thorn. If he is entitled to exact 
the debt at all, he is entitled to seize the goods of 
the debtor ; and if the debtor has no goods, he is 
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entitled to his sevvices. But the possession of his 
services implies the possession of his person ; and 
the possession of liis person implies the possession 
of his life. The person of the individual, the father 
of a fiunily, hring.s along with it right over his wife, 
his children, and his slaves. The creditor thus 
becomes the ah.solute ina-ster of the life and liberty 
of his debtor, and of all those who are dependent 
upon him. The arrangements of the Mosaic Law 
are an illustration of the manner in which, in the 
ruder forms of society, the laws of debt thus com- 
bine a degree of lenity with a degree of seveiity 
which are eq^ually alien to modern views. If an 
Israelite became pnoi-, it was a duty to lend to him, 
and no interest was to he exacted either in money 
or in produce. If he wa.s a foreigner, tlie case was 
different, and the taking of intere.st was legal 
(Exod. xxii. 25; Dent, xxiii. 19, 20; Lev. xxv. 
.95-38). When the Sabbatical year arrived — i.e. 
at the end of every seven years — there was a general 
remission of debts as between Israelite and Israelite ; 
and the near approach of the year of remission was 
not to he recognised as an apoloffl’ for declining 
to lend to an indigent brother (Dent. xv. 1-11). 
Pledges, it is true, might he taken, hut even here 
the .same humane principle.s prevailed. The upper 
millstone was sacred, for to take it would he to 
deprive the debtor of the mean.s of suhsistenee. If 
raiment was the pledge, it must he returned before 
nightfall, when it might be remiired for a covering 
(Exod. xxii. 26, 27); and the widow’s garment could 
not be taken in pledge. In strange contrast to 
this is the provision (Lev. xxv. .39) that a poor 
Israelite may he sold to one possessed of substance, 
even when modified by the special provision that he 
shall serve as a hired servant, not as a bond-servant, 
and shall he set at liberty when the year of jubilee 
arrives. Michaelis says that the jud'ioial procedure 
for debt was quite summary, the mo.st important 
causes being decided probably in a single quarter 
of an hour ; and he remarks that Moses nowhere 
thinks it necessary to mention how a debt was to 
be proved before a judge. There was, however, an 
extensive system of appeal ; from the judge over 
10, the case was carried to the judges over SO, 100, 
and 1000, and finally to Moses himself. As eveiy 
Israelite was entitled to claim the land of his 
fathers at the jubilee year, and thus to place matters 
on the footing on which they were after the settle- 
ment in Palestine, debts and burdens on land were 
limited to claims to the fruits of forty-two harvests; 
but houses, w'ith the e.xception of those of the 
Levites, might he sold in perpetuity (Lev. xxv, 29, 
30, 32, 33). Children were often given in pledge 
(Job, xxiv. 9), and ultimately into slaveiy, in pay- 
ment of debt (2King.s, iv. 1). Subsequent to the 
Captivity, the pressure of debts upon the poor 
became so intolerable, that Nehemiah espoused 
their cause, and insisted on a general reinissiou 
(Nehein. v. ), exacting from the rich an oath that 
they would never afterwards press for payment. 
nBoth in Greece (Plut. Vita Solonis, 15) and in 
Home (A. Gell. xx. 1, 19; Liv. ii. 23) the creditor 
had a claim to the person of the debtor. Previous 
to the time of Solon this arrangement had produced 
consequences at Athens closely analogous to those 
M'hioh afterwards led to the straggles between the 
patricians and plebeians at Rome ; and his abolition 
of it forms one of Solon's many claims to the char- 
acter of an enlightened legmlator’. By the Twelve 
Tables, it was enacted at Rome that if the debtor 
admitted the debt, or had had judgment pronounced, 
against him for it, thh'ty days Siould oe allowed 
him for payment. At the expimtion of that period 
he was liable to be given into the hands of his 
creditor, who kept him sixt 5 '’ days in chains, expos- 
ing him on three market days, and proclaiming his 
debt. If no one stepped in to release him, the 


debtor at the end of that time might he .sold for a , 
slave, or put to death. If there were several credi- 
tors, the letter of the law permitted them to cut 
their debtor in pieces, sharing him in proportion to 
their claims ; but Gelliirs pay.s this Ian was never 
enforced. To tre.R him as a shave, however, and 
m.ake him work out the debt, was the common 
piactice ; and the children in his i>ower, in accord- 
ance with the whole constitution of society at Rome, 
followed his condition. The Lex Pretelia (32GB.C.) 
alleriated the condition of the dehtovs (neri) by 
prohibiting the vohint.ary .alienation of personal 
freedom. It is uncertain whether it also put an end 
to the involuntary alienation by the execution of 
judgment debts. " ‘ During the Republic a debtor 
could not he taken as a slave to satisfy a judgment 
debt. The imprisonment of the dehtor in a public 
prison took the place of libs reduction to slavery ’ 
(chap. vii. 71, 1 ). Great pioininence was given by 
tlie plebeians to a change in the laws of debtor and 
creditor, on the occasion of their llr.st seec.-siun, in 
494 n.C. ; and subsequently during the whole course 
of the stniggles between tlie two orders. At Rome 
the creditor wa-s not hound to maintain his debtor 
in prison, hut it wa.s an offence to prevent food and 
bending being supplied. In 320 A. D. Constantine 
abolished imprisonment for debt, unles.s the debtor 
was eontiimacions. 

During the feudal period the person in general 
was not attachable for debt, iuiprisonmeiit being 
inconsistent with the dutie.s of warlike service, to 
which every man was hound ; and it was for the 
encouragement of commerce, and in consideration 
of the merchant having to deal with strangers 
and foreigner.?, that it was first iiitroducecl by the 
mcrcantilu communities of Europe. 

Per further information on tliia and cognate suhjeetB, 
see other articles in this work, such ns Abbestmest, 
Attacement, Baxebuptct, Bokd, Cessio Boxoaujr, 

CONTBACT, DiUGEXCE, HtJSBAND AND tVlPE, IXi'ANT, 
Saxctuauy, &o. Por the history of the Jaw of imprison- 
ment for debt, see, for England, Reeves’s BUtory of the 
Law, and for Scotland, Bell’s Commentaries. Por archaic 
systems of execution for debt, such as the Indian darna, 
or fasting at the door of the debtor, see tlie works of Kir 
Henry Sumner Maine. 

Debt, N-vtiox-al. See National Debt. 

Debut [dibut), a French word which has been 
adopted into the English language, signifying 
generally a lieginnhig or entrance, but specially 
applied to the fii-st appearance of an actor or 
actress on the stage at all, or to a first appearance 
in a p.articular theatre. In these circumstances, the 
actor is called a dibutant; the actress, a debutante. 

Deca (Gv., signifying ‘ten’), a prefix of fre- 
quent occuiTence : as in Decapolis, a group of ten 
cities; decalogue, the ten commandments; deea- 
mitre, a measure of ten metres, Ac. From deca 
is formed decade, a collection or group of ten. 
In the calendar of the French Repiiblic the term 
decade ivas used to designate their week of ten 
days, the various days of which _ were named 
gndmidi, diiodi, tridi, qiiartidi, quintkli, sextidi, 
septidi, octidi, nonidi, and decadi. See Calendab. 

Decachord, an ancient Greek instrument of 
ten strings (hence the name), triangular in shape ; 
also a kind of large guitar with ten strings. 

Decagon is a plane geometrical figure of ten 
side.?. When the sides are equal, the figure is 
called a regular decagon. 

Decalogue (Gr. defcalogos, ‘ten words’ or 
‘sentences’), the ten commandments, The 'ten 
words,’ as they are called in Exodus xxxiv. 28, and 
elsewhere, are prefixed to the collection of laws 
called the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex. xx. 22 to 
xxiii. 33 ), and with it form part of the ‘ Prophetical 
Nariative’ of the Pentateuch (here extending from 
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Ex. xix. 3 to xxiv. 15). Thej’ tire quoted n,t lenf>tli 
in Dent. v. 1-21, and, liehides niiiiov diilerenees, 
witli remarkable extensions ajid variations in the 
fourth, fifth, and tentli coiinnandinent.'i. The 
Divine rest after Creation is given as the ground of 
the fourth eominiiudnient in Ex. xx. 11, tlie first 
part of that veiuo being based on Ex. xxxi. 17ft, 
and tlie .second part on dene, sis, ii. 2ft, both t)f 
rvliioh form pari, of the ‘Priestly Narrative’ of the 
Pentateuch. In Deuteronomy this ramon for the 
coiniuandiuont is omitted, and appended to the 
coinniandincnt there i.s a statement of the pin'posc 
of the Sabbath (based, indeed, on Ex. xxiii 12), 
‘ in order that thy man-.servaiit and thy maid- 
servant may re,st aa veil as thou,’ and of the 
mofii’c to keep it — viz. iHraol'a gi-atitudeto Jeliovnh 
for deliverance from Ids own servitude in Egypt. 
It has been conjectured that the Decalogue in 
its original form was entirely rvithout coiuments, 
and tliat all the commandnienta rvore expressed 
with the same terseness and brevity as in the first, 
sixth, seventh, eig'hth, and ninth. 

'rhc_ prohibitions of other gods and of imiigo- 
■worshij) being olosnly eoimeeted, and snjijjorted 
in coiinnon by tlio reason anne.xud in Ex. xx. 5, 0, 
wore even in aneient times taken together as one 
of the Ton AVords; the nuuihur ten being made 
out of the I'est in various ways. The dews of)m- 
nionly coii.sidered the prefatoiy words in Ex. xx. 2 
(Dent, V. (i), ‘ I am the Lord,’ &a., as forming the 
lirsi AVord. The Lutheran Church, following 
another atieiout Jowisli division, divides the jiro- 
liihition of evil oonoupisoenco into two — tlie nmtii 
and tontli oomnmiulmentH, making ‘Thou slialt 
not covet thy neijflihonr’s henao’ (wliioh in Ex. 
XX. 17, is luontioued first) tlio luuth. The 
Roman Catholic Church, following Aiigu.stiuo, 
finds the ninth commandment in the first clause 
of Dent. V. 21, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
hour’s wife.’ In the other Protestant (Jhurchc.s, 
and in the (treok Church, its also in Josephus, 
I’hilo, and the earliest (Jliurch l'’atlior.s, the pvo- 
hihitiou.s of other gods ami of imago-worship are 
eountod as the first and second ('ornniaudmcnts, and 
that of evil desire as o/ie — viz. the lontli. ’Tlui 
Catholic and I’rotcstant Churolios agree in making 
‘ Tfonour thy father ami thy mother ’ begin the 
soeoiid table of the Decalogue ; hut Delitzsch, 
Uehler, and otlier scholars hold tliat tho ton com- 
niandniciits fall into tw'u sets of live, tho lir.st includ- 
ing the couimandinents of piefj/ to Cod and to thoso 
wliom ho has invested witli natural authority ; tho 
second, tlie commandments of prohitij, or of duty 
to one's noighhour. See PliNTATKiroil ; Driver's 
Ao!!c.9 on Lmons from the J'aiikitcuch (New York, 
1887); Stanley’s Ohristiun Inditutiovs, chap. xvii. 

Itccauicroil, the great work of Boccaccio 
(q.v.), 

Decanips, ALioxANniiE-GAnuiEi., a celohvated 
Fi'oncli iiainler, was horn at Paris in 180.3. A 
groat ))ortien of his ehildhood was spent in a lonely 
]mrt of Picardy among the peasants, which seoin's 
to have given liiin a lifelong distaste for the ways 
of cultivated society. Ho studied in a desulloi’y 
mamier under Bouoliot, Abel do Pujol, David, anil 
lngre,s, but ho saw nature in lii.s ow'ii way, and 
stamped tho small picture.s of animals which ho 
then produced witli his own individuality. Ills 
want of a thorough grounding in art, and his dis- 
iiicliuatioii for systematic study, told against liiur, 
ami prevented him from ivdrkiug with jierfoct 
ease and mastery. His eiVects were attained by 
repented paintings, _ and his pieturos exhibit n 
strong impasto, which he scraped with puinico- 
etone, and aguin retouched. In 1824 he spout tlio 
summer in Switzerland, and in 1827-28 ho travelled 
in Italy and passed to tlio Levant, where ho found 


congenial subjects, of the cluas that Delacioix 
afterwards treated, which gre.atiy occupied his 
hrusli, and which attracted attention in the 
, Salon of 18,31.^ He aspired to treat hi.stmioal and 
religious .subjects: ins ‘Defeat of the (Jimhri’ 
( 1 834 ) attained a groat success. He was made a 
clicvalior of the Lcgiim of Honour in 1839, and 
became oilioor in 1851. He died at Fontainebleau 
from a hunting accident, 2‘2d August 18C0. Hia 
works prove hiin to have been a ])owcif nl colourist ■ 
they are ellbotii'o in composition and tho distrihn- 
tion of light and shade, and show a fine apprecia- 
tion of tlio wilder and more picturesque aspects 
of man and nature. Since his death they nave 
realised largo prices, his water-colour of ‘ Cliildren 
let out of a Turkisli School’ (1842) fetching 34,000 
francs in Piuis iir 18(il. See his I.ife by Moreau 
(1809). 

De Ciinrtollc, Augu.stin Pyrame, an onfi. 
nciit botanist, descended from an ancient noble 
family of Provence, was horn at Geneva, 4tli 
l'’oi)ruary 1778, and was first drawn to the study 
of botany by tho loeLires of A^'anehcr. In 179(5-9'7 
ho studied chemistry, (diysics, and botany in Pfiris, 
where in 171)7 hi.s earliest work, on lichens, was 
piihlishod. Other woidcs ([iiickly followed, includ- 
ing his A.slra<)alu<ji(t (1802), and his valuable Essais 
xiif lax J'ropr'irff’x Ulrdirnlcx (h'x I’laniex ( 1804). In 
1.S02 ho wa.s eloclod to an honorary profossorsliip in 
the Academy of Genova, hut remained in Paris, 
and delivered his Jirst botanical lec.tnres in the 
Oollhgo lie Franco in 1804. His Flore Frani;aisB 
appeared in four I’olumcs in 180.5. Emjdoyed by 
the government, he visited all jiarle of France and 
Italy in 1800 12, investigating their botany and 
agrienltuve, Tho vesnlts et his journeys are partly 
emhodied in a supplemuut to the Flore. He was 
appointed in 1807 to a eliiiir at M ontpelliur, where 
lie lived Ivom 1810 to 1810; lie then retired to 
Genova, where a profesKOvaliip of Botany was 
founded for him, and where liosiicnt the remainder 
of his life. He ilied !)th September 1841. De Can- 
dolle was an imlusti'icms ivriter, and tho fruits of 
his valuable studies in systumatic botany and the 
iiroperties and natural ailiiiitios of idaiits are oin- 
bodiod in a cousiderahle uumhor of works. The 
greatest of these, his lii’fiiii Vef/cfdhilix Systema 
Nuturuh (vols. i. and i'i. I’aris, 1818-21), was 
commonood on loo grand a scale, and was con- 
tiuuod within more roasonalde limits in the Pro- 
i/romiix Fi/xti'inalix Nutimdix l/rgiii Vei/ctcdiilix {11 
vols. 1824-73, the Inst ten by his son and others). 
Do Cainlollo hequeatlied his collectirai.s— including 
a herliarium of more than 70,000 s]ieuioR of plants— 
to his sou, At.I'UONSE De (Jantioij.h (horn 1806), 
on condition of his keeping thorn open to the public, 
.and of his (wryiiig on tlio That .son, 

liinisolf a botanist of no mean fame, published 
several works of note, the most imiiortant lieing 
(fCoyntphie JUtluiiitjite (2 vols. 18.5,5) and Orif/inc 
(Irj! Plitvtcx (Jitllii'i'cs (188,3). He also edited the 
Mlfmoircx of his father ( 1 802 ). 

BccjUXXIjv. Bee CIhau and CliU.STAi'EA. 

Decjipolis. .See Deoa. 

Dccu'tllV} capital of Macon oountrq Hliuois, on 
the Sangaiwuv River, 30 miles E. of Biiriuglleld, at 
the juiietion of several railways. It lias woollen, 
planing, and Hour mills, and a nnmher of smaller 
luannfaotorioR, Pop, (1880) 9547. 

l>«catnr, Btuiuien, American naval coni- 
niandor, ivas horn in Sinnopnxont, Maryland, 6tli 
January 1779, of French descant, and obtained 
a midsiiipman's warrant in 1798. Ho saw .sonie 
semce. against tho French, and was commle- 
.sionod lieutenant in tho following year; and at 
tho close of tho French war in 1801 he was one 
of tho thirty-six ofiicors of that rank retained in 
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the reduced strength of the navy. In the war with 
Tripoli ( ISOl-u ) he gained great distinction ; his 
brilliant achievement of boarding and buming the 
captured Fhiladelphia in the harbour of Tnpoli, 
and then escaping under the lire of \i\ guns. 
Nelson pronounced ‘the most daiing act of the 
age.’ lor tliis he received his coniraission as 
captain in 1804 ; in 1810 he was appointed coiii- 
inodore. In the war with England in 1812 he 
captured the frigate Maccrlonian, hut in 1814 he 
was obliged to surrender, after a resistance that 
cost him a fourth of his crew, to four British 
frigates. In 1815 he chastised the Algerine.? for 
their piracy, and compelled the dey to declare the 
American flag inviolable ; and he obtained indem- 
nities for violating treaty stipulations from the 
bey of Tunis and the pasha of Tiipoli. He was 
appointed a navy commissioner in 1816, and was 
killed in a duel by Commodore James Barron, near 
Bladeusburg, Maiyland, 22d March 1820. 

Be Cans. See Caus, 

Decazeville) a town in the French department 
of Aveyron, 110 miles NNE. of Toulouse by rail, 
with iron and coal mines near by, and exten- 
sive hlast-fuvnaoes and ironworks employing 3000 
hands. Pop. (1886) 7981. 

Deccan {Dakshin, ‘the south’), a term ap- 
plied sometimes to the whole penin.sula of Hindu- 
stan to the south of the Vindhya Mountains, which 
separate it from tlie basin of the Ganges, and 
sometimes restricted to that portion of the s-ame 
which is rather vaguely hounded on the north by 
the Nerhuclda, falling into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and on the south by tlie Kistna or Krishna, liow- 
ina into the Bay of Bengal. Independently of this 
indefiniteness of meaning, the name, like that of 
the Carnatic ((j.v. ), is rather of historical interest 
than of actual use. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. By the laws of 
the United Kingdom, marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife is prohibited as being incestuous. 
At one period this was the universal law of Clmsten- 
doni — both branches of the Christian church, the 
Eastern as well as the Western, having united 
in condemning it. The early canon law forbade 
marriages between relatives to the seventh degree 
(afterwards changed to the fourth degree by 
a council of Uateran), and declared that affinity 
must he treated in the same way os consanguinity 
(see CoN.SAlfGUlNITY ). The foundation for this 
was the Mosaic law respecting the internian-ying 
of kindred, as given in Leviticus xviii. As is well 
known, however, the canon law wa.s not at all 
times stringently enforced by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and we find that papal dispensations — 
a fruitful source of revenue to the church — 
were not unconi'mon at certain periods of history. 
A noted historical instance is the case of Henry 
UIII. and Catharine of Aragon. The opinion 
of the 19th century, however, tends to run counter 
toj the canon law on the subject, as adopted by 
the Reformed Churches ; and the law prohibiting 
marriages with a brother’s widow or a deceased 
wife’s sister has been abrogated in every state on 
the continent of Europe, in the United States, 
and in most, if not all, the British colonies. Great 
Britain alone adheres to the old rale. 

In England, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister seems to have been vmidahle at 
coumion law, it was first specially prohibited by 
the ecclesiastical courts by an act passed in the 
reign of Heniw VIII. (25 Henry Vltl. chap. 22). 
The force of this enactment wa.s, however, soon 
afterwards somewhat weakened by another statute 
in the same reign declaring that ‘ all lawful pei’sons 
may marry.’ The combined effect of both statutes 
and common law continued to he a subject of 
150 


dispute among lawyei-s down to the passing of^ 
Lord Lyndhnr.-it’s Act, 1835. The better opinion 
seems to he that down to 1835 such marriages 
were binding till they were annulled by decree 
of the occle.siastieai courts, and therefore if either 
of the parties died before decree was obtained, 
tlie children of the marriage were legitimate, anil 
entitled to inherit. But Lord Lyndhnrst’s Act 
put the matter on a clear footing, for it declared 
all such marriages entered into after its date to 
be ipso /ado null and of no effect. And according 
to the construction which this statute has received, 
the English courts hold every marriage enteicd 
into _ witli a deceased wife's "sister to he null, 
provided the parties have their domicile in England, 
although by the law of the locus contractus the 
marriage might he rpiite legal. It was so decided 
in tlie famous case of Brook v. Brook ( 1861 ), where 
two English people had gone to Altona in Germany 
to he mariied. 

In Scotland, by the Act 1567, chap. 14, all con- 
nections expressly prohibited by the divine law in 
the ISth chapter of Leviticus are declared incestu- 
ous, and punishable by death. The declaration of 
the Confes.sion of E’aith follows in this matter the 
canon law. According to the interpretation which 
this Act of 1567 has received from the judges ( and 
the Act 1567, cliaji. 15, as regard.? civil eliects), it 
applies to marriage-s with a deceased wife's sister. 
And there are not wanting instances where the 
punishment of death was inflicted for such mar- 
riages. Barbara Tannahill, in the beginning of 
the 18th centiny, was executed on her own judicial 
confession, for having had connection with the 
husband of her deceased sister. (See Hume on 
Crimes, vol. i. 449). Accovding to the existing 
law of Scotland, therefore, as expressed in these 
old statutes, marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is prohibited as incestuous, and is null for 
civil effects as well as jiunisliahle criminally. In 
|)Uiiishing the offence criminally, the Scottish law 
is more stringent than the English, incest not 
being per sc a crime in England. 

Organised agitation in Great Britain for the aboli- 
tion of the law respecting maniage with a deceased 
wife’s sister dates oack to about tlie time of Lord 
Lyndliurst’s Act. The matter was finst brought 
before parliament in 1841, in which year leave was 
refused hv the House of Commons for the introduc- 
tion of a bill for the repeal of the law. Since then 
the subject has been brought before nearly eveiy 
successive parliament. Its history in the House of 
Commons may be given briefly as follows : In the 
parliament of 1847 tlie bill was twice read a second 
time. Ill that of 1853 it was once read a second 
time, and once rejected on the second reading. In 
the parliament of 1857 it was twice read a second 
time. In that of 1859 it was twice thrown out. In 
that of 1866 it was rejected once. In the parlia- 
ment of 1868 the second leading was earned four 
times ; and in that of 1874 the .second i eading was 
negatived by a small majority. More recently the 
supporters of the measure have sought to car ry it 
through the House of Lords in the first instance. 
In 1882 the hill was only thrown out by four votes 
(there being an actual majoiitj' of the lay peers), 
and in 1883 it was carried on the second reading by 
five votes, though after passing through committee 
it was thrown out on the third reading by seven 
votes. In 1884 the bill was dropped on the second 
reading in both House.?, and in 1885-86 it was 
lost in tlie House of Lords by a majority of twenty- 
two. 

Much controversy has arisen on the religious 
aspect of this question, and the main hindrance ta 
legislation has been the opposition of the churches. 
As has been said before, the law is based upon 
tlie old Levitical text (Leviticus, xviii. 18), but 
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the interpretation of tliis text has given rise to 
diversity of opinion. Tlie better opinion is that the 
prohibition refers only to marriage during tlie iife- 
tiine of the wife ; and, in ])articulav, this view of 
tlie text has been taken by tlic most learned Jewish 
rabbis. In the Book of Deuteronomy the Jewish 
law seems to have allowed and even commanded 
the marriage of a woman with her deceased hus- 
band’s brother (Dent. xxv. 5), and it seems hardly 
reasonable to suppose that the one should be 
permitted and the other prohibited. 

It .should bo noted that tliere is no distinct 
reference to this subject in the New 'I'estanient, it 
being generally adznitted that the word.? of our 
Lorcl, ‘ And they twain shall be one Ik'sh ’ (Matt, 
xix. 5), in reference to husband and rvife, ainnsezl 
in a metaphorical sense. 

The principal arguments (leaving out of view tlie 
question of scriptural authority ) adiincod hy those 
in favour of repealing tlio law are as follows : That 
on grounds of social o.xpediency such inarriagea are 
to he approved. They arc desired liy the poorer 
classes generally, amongst wliom tliey are of fre- 
quent occurrence. When a law is out of harmony 
rvitli tlio nianuer.s and feelings of a people it should 
ho aliolislicd, Kei'ondly, it would, .os a rule, he a 
benelit to the oliildren of a wife Avlio ban died when 
they are in tender years to liavo their maternal 
aunt taking tlie place of uiotber to them, rather 
tlian a stranger. Naturally she would he least 
likely to act the cruel stepmother. Thirilly, the 
present state of the law indicts a wrong on tlio 
ofTspring of such marriages, by their heing thereby 
deprived of tliuir rights of inheritance, aiul this 
more particularly in the case of poor parents who 
cannot allbrd to shift their domicile (an easy matter 
for the rich) to the Continent, or one of the colonics. 
Fnrtlier, it may liaiipen, in the present state of the 
law, that one who has been long resident and legally 
married in one of onr oolonie.s, and has returned to 
settle in Croat Britain, may (hid liis cliildrcii 
ba.stardisod. In regard to this, the late Lord 
Cairns has observed ; ‘ If a man, being domiciled in 
a colony in wliioli it is lawful to marry Jiis dooensed 
wife’s sister, do marry her, bis marriage will be good 
all the world over ; wlioroas if a domiciled Englisli- 
nian, merely resident in such colony, do so marry, 
his marriago will be bad every where.’ Finally, 
experience is in favour of such marriages, tor it is 
said that in otbar countries whore Uio repeal of the 
law ill question lias taken place nothing but good 
has resulted. 

This latter assertion is denied by tlio npholdera 
of the law, who further assert that by niaintaiiiiiig 
the law in its present .state tlie unity of conjugal 
life is oherialied, the circle of sisterhood is enlarged, 
and tlic growth of domestic intimacy hotween allied 
faniilics promoted, which could not be tlio case were 
.such nniens iiossiblo. Many, too, have alllriiied their 
belief that by making i/liis change in onr marriage 
laws other eliangcs of a more .sweeping nature would 
be sure to follow (as in the case of Gonnany), and 
the sanetity of the marriage tie be tboroliy dis- 
turbed. But this, wliieli is styled the tliin-oml-of- 
the- wedge argument, ignores the fact that prior to 
18313 such marriages were in England not uncom- 
mon, and that not more than one per cent, were set 
aside by the coole.siastical courts. 

Dcccmlbci’, the last month of the year. In 
the old Boiuan calendar, before the time of Julius 
pu'sar, the year began with March, and that which 
is now the twelfth was then the tenth month ; lionco 
the name (docem, ‘ten’). Our Saxon ancestora 
called it Mid-wintar-month and Yule-month. 

Decemvirs, the ten men appointed to codify 
the law, both public and private, at Rome. Com- 
nilBsioners were first sent to Greece to study the 


Greek statute buy, and on their return (302 fl.c ) 
all the magistracies were suspended, and a com- 
mission of ten patricians [decemviri legibua scri- 
bendis) appointed with consular powers to reduce 
the laws to writing. By the end of the next year 
the code was finished, and after being ratified by 
tlie comitia of the centuries, was erected in the 
Forum inscribed on ten tables of wood. Next 
year the dccemvirate was renewed, and the result 
of their deliberations was to add two other sup. 
pleniciital tables, from which tlie whole code hoie 
its oHlcial title of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
(q.v.). The president of both the decemvirates 
was the notorious Apiiiu-s CJandins (q.v.). 

Deception Island, a volcanic island belong- 
ing to the Bonth Shetland group in the Antarctic 
Ocean, directly south of Gape llorn. Amidst its 
iee-coverod roek,s lies a crater-lake, 5 miles in 
cireumfereneo, surrounded hy hot spring.s. 

Dccldnons Trees ( Lat. de, and cado, ‘ falling 
oil") are tlio,su wbieb aunnally lo.sc and renew their 
loaves. In cold and temperate countries the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, and the restoration of verdme 
to the wooils in spring, are among the nio.st familiar 
phenomena of natuic, connecting tliemselvos also 
very iiitiniately with the feelings, habits, and cir- 
cuiiistaneua of mankind. The greater part of the 
trees and sbrnb.s ol temperate regions are decid- 
uous j but witliin the trojiics tiro forest retains 
alway.s its Inxiirianeo of foliage, except in conntnes 
where the dry season is extremely marked. There 
many trees lose their leai’es in tlio dry season, and 
exliiiiit tlie same partial snspen-sion of vegetative 
life. 'Trees not deeidiums are called Evergreen 
(q.v.). 'The Tiieans of disarticulation of duoiiluouB 
leaves is cle.scrilied under Lkaf. 

Dceiiiiiil Trsietion.s (Lat. dcoem, ‘ten’) are 
such as liavo lor their denominator any of tlie 
numbers 10, 100, 3000, ilvc.— i.e. any po3ver of ten 
(see FuAC’iTON). 'rinis, yoVi rSSij) are decimal 
fractions. In writing tliese iho denominator k 
conventionally omitted, and the fractions expressed 
tlms ! 07 or 7, ’23, ’010. That those numbeis do 
not express integers is intimated by the point to the 
loft; and tlio dononiinator is always 1, with as 
iiiiuiy ciidiers annexed as there are figures in the 
decimal. In the third example a cipher is pre- 
fixed to 19, heeanse otherwise it would road os if it 
stood for The expression .Cfi'GlT is read, Five 

poimils and (ilT-tlionsandths of a pound ; or. Five 
pounds, and six-tenths, fonr-linndrcdtlis, andseven- 
thousiiiidtli.s of a pound. That tlie.se two readings 
are equivalent appears from this, that -/VoV = iVA 
+ rSSir + i/cD = iV + iJti + Tt’iiTr- It thus appears 
that the first figure of a decimal to tlie right of the 
point oxi)res,ses tenths of the unit; the second, 
liundredtlis ; the third, thousandths, &o. In this 
property lies the great advantage of deoiiiial 
Iractions j they form niorely a continuation of the 
system of notation for integers, and undergo the 
conuiioii ojieratioms of addition, multiplication, fc,, 
exactly as integers do. To explain the principles 
which' determine the position of the dccinial point 
after these operations belong, s to a treatiao on 
aritlimolic. 

The disadvantage attending decimal fractions is, 
that comparatively few fractional quantitios or 
remainders can he exactly e.xiiresaod hy them ; in 
other words, the greater mimher of common frac- 
tions cannot ho reduced, as it is called, to decimal 
fractions, without leaving a remainder. Common 
fractions, such as i, ft, I, A, for instance, can 
bo reduced to decimal fractions only by niiilti- 
plying tlio numerator and denominator of each by 
sucb a number as will convert the denominator 
into 10, or 100, 1000, i&c. (The common process 
is merely an abridgment of this.) But that is 
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po^'iUile only where the deuoiuinator divides 10, or 
100, &c. , without reiiiainder. Thus, of the above 
denoniinatoys, 2 is contained in 10, 5 times ; 4 in 
100, 23 times ; and 25 in 100, 4 times ; there- 

, 1 _ l_x d _ ^ _ 2 _ 1 ^ _ 23 _ 

2 ~ 2 X 5 ~ 10 “ = 4 ~ rir25 Too 

■25; '^-1 = ^ = '3G. But neither 3 nor 

7 will divide 10 or any power of 10 ; and therefore 
these numbers cannot produce powei-a of 10 by 
innltiplication. In such cases, therefore, and in 
fact in the ease of any vulgar fraction ( in its lowest 
terms) whose denominator contains any otlier prime 
factor than 2 or 5, an equivalent decinial cannot he 
found. If we try to find it, the result is an inlinite 
series, which is called a repeating, recurring, or 
circulating decimal. Thus if = •0006, &c., where 
the 6 repeats for ever — i.e. J cannot be e.vpressed as 
a decimal. The non-teriniuating result, "GOe, &c., 
is written •(!. 

Decimal System. This name is applied to 
any system of weights, nieasuros, money, &c., in 
which the .standard niiit is divided into tenths, 
hniidredths, &e., for the denominations below it, 
and multiplied l),y 10, 100, &c., for those above it. 
The nature of this method of division will be best 
explained by an e.xample from the French system, 
where it has been uio.st rigidly carried out. The 
metre ( = 39 '37 English inches nearly) is the unit of 
length, and the foundation of the whole sy.stem. 
For the Iriglier denominations of length, tlie'Ureek 
words ilcca, hecto, Jcilo, and myria, are prefixed to 
signify multiplying by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000 ; so 
that ridunwidfce = 10 mfctves, kilomitre = 1000 lufctres, 
&c. The Latin words deal, cciiti, milli, on the otlier 
hand, are used to e.xpresa division by 10, 100, &c., 
and thus furnish name.s for the lower denomina- 
tions ; (Uolniitra = iV <t nibtre, centimitre = 
of a nititre, &o. Similarly with money ; the franc 
being the unit, a dicinic Ls the tenth part of a franc ; 
and a centime, the liundredth part. 

Ill 1865 Belgimu and Switzerland adopted the 
Freiicli decimal .system of money, weights, and 
inea-sures. Afterwards tlie Italian lira, tlie Creek 
drachm^, the Spanish ytencta, and more recently the 
Roumanian lei, and the Servian dinar, were as.simi- 
lated to the/mne. Other countries, tliough retain- 
ing each its own special unit coin, divide it into 100 
parts — viz. Germany, Austria, Rus.sia, and the 
United States of America. The following have 
adopted the metrical .sy.stem of weights and 
measures, though rejecting the franc : Germany, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, _ Norway, and 
Sweden. Engineers, too, have tbeir own decimal 
systems of measurement. 

The method of decimal gradation in weights and 
measures naturally sngge.sts itself to the arith- 
metician, on account of the lamjuage of numhei'S, 
and the Arabic notation. Practical legislators, 
liowever, have pronounced the number ten to be 
most unsuitable as a basis, especially for the pur- 
poses of ‘retail trade.’ In Fhaiiee the prices 1'25, 
4'25, 6'75, &c. are e.xtremely common; yet if half a 
yard of cloth, for example, is bought at 1 '25 the 
yard, the exact price cannot be paid, aud the buyer 
therefore suffers. He is compelled to pay more than 
the proper value by reason of the limitations in- 
separable from the ieciraal system. The analogous 
price in English money is Is. 3d., which allows not 
only half a yard to be sold at the exact price, hut 
even a quarter of a yard. To estimate the loss 
undergone by the poorer classes in France on 
account of the imperfections mherent to their 
monetary system, the most ordinary case will 
suffice— e.g, if sugar is sold at 25 centimes a pound, 
tlien any one who buys half a poimd must pay 


exactly 4 per cent, more than the proper price, 
Tlie same .serious drawback is inseparable from the 
monetary system of the United Etates, as com- 
pared with that of Great Britain. In .such a case 
as that just rjuuted, the poor buyer in New York is 
defrauded .still more than in Paris ; wheieas, in 
Edinhurgh, London, or Duhlin, the buyer will not 
only lose nothing by such a tramsaction, but can buy 
even a quarter of a pound at the proper jjriee. 

Ill 1821, after an able report nrawii up by John 
Quincy Adams, the United States govei-nment 
lejected the metrical system us nnsuited to practical 
life. The question of adojithig the Fiencli scheme 
has also been repeatedly discussed in the House of 
Commons, hut though many, in the interests of 
certfiiii scientillc pnisuits and international transac- 
tions, advocated a change, there seems little prob- 
ability of upiooting our existing method, ■with its 
excellent supply of binary factors, and the much 
greater ease with ■wliicli it lends itself to mental 
arithmetic. Although proposed in 1795, the decimal 
.sy.stem in France required repeated legislation 
before it could gain footing, and though it was made 
obligatory from January 1, 1840, the people still 
retain traces of the older and le.s.s arhitiary mode of 
computation, just as the shilling and si.xpence still 
exist ill the Uidled States as terms of refeience. 
The oeiite.simal division of the right angle was also 
propo.sed at the French Revolution, but has long 
been abandoned, even in France. It was also useil 
as a basis in dividing the theimometiic scale (mis- 
named coif/grade for /icc/ograde), but Falireulieifs 
is often prefened because tliere are more sub- 
divisions, aud because it avoids the use of negative 
numbers. The application of the system to the 
division of time was so unworkable as scarcely to 
tolerate even a trial. There, as elsewhere; "the 
duodecimal mode, as compared with the decimal, 
is vastly and incontestahly siiiierior. For the 
decimal system in numerical notation, see Nox.i.- 
TiON, Numeeals I and fertile system of meosure- 
nienta based on the metre, sec JlkTEE. 

Decimation, a Roman mOitary punishment, 
whereby when a consiilerahlc body of troops coin- 
mitted some grave military offence, wliioli would 
be punished witli death in an individual, the 
pumshmeiit woe awarded to one-tenth of them by 
lot, instead of to the whole number, that so the 
army might not he too iiinch weakened. The 
practice was borrowed from the Romans by Essex 
at Dublin (1599), by the Austrians at Leipzig 
(1642), and by the Frencli at Treves (1675); lint 
Bliioher tried vainly to employ it against the 
mutinous Saxon battalion.s at Liege (1815). 

DccillS, a Roman emperor, whose name in full 
was G. Messius Quietus Teajaeus Decius. He 
was bom at Bud alia, in Loiver Pannonia, towards 
the close of the 2d century, and was sent in 249 by 
the Emperor Pliilippus to reduce to subordination 
the rebellious army of Mcesia. The soldiera pro- 
claimed him emperor against his will, and forced 
him to march upon Italy. Philijqjus encountered 
the forces of Decius near Verona, hut was defeated 
and slain. Decius assumed the government of the 
empire in the end of the year 249, but his brief 
reign was one of restless warring with the Goths, 
lighting against whom he was killed near Abriciiim 
in the close of the year 251. In his reign the 
Christians were persecuted with great severity. 
At Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem the bishops were 
massacred, the great Origen was cnielly tortured, 
and dreadful cruelties were peipetrated at Ale.x- 
aiidria. 

Deck, in ship structure, is a horizontal platfonn 
extending from one side of a vessel to the other, 
thereby connecting them together, and forming in 
addition a flooring to the persons above it, and a 
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•covering to tlioac lielow il. There are, as a rule, 
jiioro than one deck in shi]* of niedinni size, and 
ill steamers of the larger class — hotli war and 
mercantile vessels — there are usually three, four, 
and even five docks. IViodeni .steamships of great 
length with tliree or four decks have, as a rale, 
two of the docks composed of iron or steel plating 
ill addition to the usual cross deck-heams and 
longitudinal wood planking. All deck.s, espiecially 
the upper or ‘ weather ’ deck, liave a slight ’ cani- 
her ’ or ‘ rouiid-doivn ’ towards the ,side.s of the .ship, 
in order to dislodge water and eoiitrilmte to their 
latoi-al strength. The several tier.s_ of decks are 
sujiported one upon tlie other liy solid iron pillars, 
and hy tlie ship’s transverse bulkhonds. 

Vo.s.scl.s ai'e clas.sed for varion.s purposas, accord- 
ing to the number of their decks, ns ‘smgle-deeked,-’ 
‘two-decked,’ ‘three-decked;’ and are otherwise 
distinguished hy terms such as ‘spar-decked,’ 
‘ ilush-decked,’ ‘ awniug-deeked,’ according to the 
deck wliicli is most typically characteristic. A 
upar deck is always the topmost or weather-deck, 
and .stretche.s llu.'sli or level from .stem to stern. 
Below it there is the mum deck, on wliich the 
lieavy weights (e.g. gnus in wftr-ship.s) are carried. 
Ne-xt conies the loirar dock, and holow it again, in 
very large sliips, is the miup dock, 'i’lio space 
hetween the several tiers of docks is eonvuntioually 
spoken of as ’tween nr hetween decks. Above the 
main deck of two-deeked, or the uiipor of three- 
deekod vessels, there are IreuncnUy partial decks 
erected j the fummllo or i/iii-fful/uiit forccusilo 
(leek lieing at the fore end, the bridge, ox Intrrimne 
deck about tiio mid-length, ami the poop or niiarier 
dock at the aft end, An awning or shelter (leek is 
deliiied by Lloyd’s Register Jlnlos as ‘ n light 
Hiipoi-struolnrc, iore and aft, on the main or upper 
deok proper of tho vessel, intended to shelter 
]iasftengor,s or cattle, or for tlie conveynneo of 
cargo either light in its iiatuvo or limited in 
iinantity.’ Other partienlavs aiiont docks, their 
emistruetiflii, &c., will lie Eomul in tho articles Siiir- 
nuiLiJitid, Navy. I’or iloek cargoes, see I'umsoll. 

Ucckcn, Kaiu, Ki.Atw VON nnti, an ill-fated 
African traveller, vi'iis horn 8tli August 1833, at 
ICotzon, in the hlark of liiaudeiiburg, passed from 
the gymnasinin of Luneburg, and the ciulets’ 
cidlogc at Ilaiiover, into tho Hanoverian army, 
wliicli he loft after ten yeans’ service (1800) to 
fidlew ids limit towards travel. On Barth’s advice 
he wont to Zanzibar, and started tlionce on a 
journey to Lake Nyassa, wliieh failed through the 
treachery of his Arab guide. Next year lie started 
on a second and successrul journey to tlie moini- 
talii-rogions of Kilinia-Njaro. In tho following 
year, with 0. Korsten, lie climbed that mountain 
to tho height of 13,780 foot. In 1803 he made an 
extensive voyage along tlio cast ooa,st of Africa, 
after which he returned to Europe to plan a great 
expedition for tho exploration of East African 
rivers. This journey ended in disaster, and 
Deckou was murdercil hy a Bomali on tlie 25tli 
.yojdember. Only live ICuropoans and six negrons 
of his company managed to roach Zanziliar. Kee 
Kerston’s Kon der Doekon’n liainon in Oslufrika 
(4 vole. 1869-79). 

Decker, Sib Matthew, a jiolitical economist, 
wa.s born at Amsterdam in 1(179. He came to 
London in 1702, and having embarked in commerce, 
attained the greatest sucee.ss ; received a baronetcy 
in 1710, and subsequently sat in parliament. He 
died ISth Marcli 1749. lie published anonymously 
two pamphlets wiiicb were mueli di.scnH,sed : one 
(in 1'743) proposed to rai.se all the puldic supplies 
from a ta.x upon lionsas ; the other, on the decline 
of Britain’s foreign trade (1744), contained many 
good arguments for free trade. 


Decker, Thomas. Bee Dekker. 

Declaration, in Criminal Proceedings. In 
iScotland, the statement made by tlie prisoner 
before the magistrate is called bis deolaratiou. It 
is the duty of tlio magistrate to take this deoiar.T.- 
tioii immediately on tlie pri.soner’s being brought to 
liiiii — that is to .say, if the piisoner i.s m his sober 
senses; Init under tlie Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land ) Act, 1887, the magistrate has power to po.st- 
lone the examination to a time not later tlian 
orty-eiglil hours after arrest, in order to give 
oppoiTiiiiity for the legal advi.ser of the pri.soner 
to appear. Before the examination the iirisoiier 
is entitled to have a jii'ivate interview with his 
legal adviser, who may he present during the 
examination. The magistrate must previously 
inform the prisoner that it is entirely at his own 
option to declare or not, but that if ho cliooses to 
declare, the declaration may ho u.sed in evidence 
against him on hia trial. In practice the examina- 
tion is generally conducted by the proourator-l!.seal. 
The declaration ought to contain the name, age, 
and designation of the prisoner, the parish and 
county in wliicli tlio ciime is said to liave iieen 
committed, and all similar ])artienlais. AYhen 
conijdeted il must be read over to tlio prisoner, 
wlio, if be is able to write, signs every page of it 
along with tlio magistrate. If be c/innot or will 
not write, tlio magistrate signs it in liis alead. 
There must, moi'coi'er, be two^ witnesses pre.sent| 
who .shall sign the declaration, and who, if 
necessary, can sjioak to tho manner in whicli it 
was taken. If tho iirisoner docs not understand 
English, a sworn interpreter must ho employed, 
The (leolaration eaniml lie produced as oviifenoe if 
tbo magislvate 1ms delegated the duty of taking it 
to his clerk, or to any one not a magistrate. 

In the United Stales, when a person is arrested 
for a felony, the magistrate huforo whom lie is 
brought takes the statement of tlie accused prior 
to the commitment if ho desires to make one. 
The miigi.strate must act in person, and tlie 
prisoner must understand that he may or may net 
make the. statement, and that it may he used 
against him upon his (.rial. If ho eainiot write, or 
refuses to write, tho magistrate must not write 
his name for him ; if he signs it he must Jirst have 
the opportunity of reading it himself, Imt may 
waive his rigdit to rend it and a.sk tho nmgi,strnte 
to read it to him. The magistrate may ask 
qiiostions to hring out tho facts. The mode of 
taking the statement or deolaratiou is in general 
regulated liy statute, and may form a part of the 
jireliiuinary oxamination. It lakeii according to 
tlie proHcrilied forms of law, and as a spontaneoua 
adnusHion of guilt, it i.'i termed a jndiaiaJ confession 
upon which an indiotmont may bo found. 

DccliU'Sltioil, in Common Law, was tho plead- 
ing in wliicli Llic plaiiitili in an action at law' sets 
foiTh hi.s ca,se against tho defendant. Since the 
Judicature Act of 187.7, tho Statement of Clam 
(q.v.) takes the place both of it and of the former 
Bill in Chatirery (see Biin.). In tho United States 
the declaration still retains many of the features 
of tlio English common-law declirration, hut thi.s 
form i.s gradually falling into dismse in rdiedioiice 
to the modern tendency to simplify judicial pro- 
ceedings. Many of tho states hai'ing adopted one 
form of civil action, the courts of law' have simplillcd 
the common-law declaration and adapted it to thi.s 
form of action. Tho declaration suiistituted must 
bo entitled of tho court, term, and numher, the 
venue laid, tho iiamos of Die jiartie.s, and the facts 
necessary to show' jurisdiotioii stated. This is 
followed hy a concise statement in narrative form 
of tho entire cause of action sliowing tlie right of 
plniuUir to recover. 
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Declaration, in lieu of an oath. See Affir- 
mation, O.VTH. In the United Statefs, the form 
of an oath is immaterial, provided it he .sucli as 
the witne.ss _l>elie\’es is binding upon his conscience. 
It is essential that the oath, declaration, or affir- 
mation be administered in a manner pre.^cribed by 
law. Mere technical vanations do not affect the 
validity of an oath, and verbal deviations are im- 
material. Perjury may be committed although the 
person was improperly sworn. No person will be 
permitted to make a declaration or affirmation 
unless be has conHoientious .scruples against swear- 
ing or taking an oath. Declaration in lieu of 
an oath or alflrnmtinn i.s becoming veiy general 
throughout the United States. 

Declaration, DviNCI. The rule that second- 
ary or hearsay 6\'idence is inadmis.sihie suffers an 
e.vception, both in England and Scotland, in tlie 
case of a declaration made hy a person convinced 
of his impending death, and who does not survive 
the trial of the accused. In case.s of murder, the 
dying declaration of the victim as to the circum- 
stances of the crime is ahvays admitted as evidence 
on the tiial of the prisoner, provided that it was 
deliberately emitted while the ileceased tvas in 
pos.sessioii of his facnltie.s, and that it is pi'oved hy 
crediblo witne6se.s. In Scotland, the dying declara- 
tion of a witne.ss is admissible even though he is 
not himself conscions of the danger of death, and 
in the United States a declaration is fieqiiently 
admitted, both in ch'il and in criminal cases, a.s 
primary evidence, without regard to the immediate 
apprehensions of deatli. In the same country, 
declarations are also admitted as secondary 
evidence under circumstances in ivliioh the declar- 
ant is either actually or presumed to be dead. The 
principle under which the dying declaration is 
admitted is that the awful situation of tlie dying 
person is as powerful over his conscience as the 
obligation of au oath, and does away with all motive 
to disguise the truth. Aoeortliugly the penson 
again.st whom a dying declaration is put in evidence 
may be allowed to show that the deceased was not 
of such a character as to feel the religious obliga- 
tion of his situation. A dying declaration may be 
adduced for as well as against a penson aecnse'd of 
crime ; and there are cases on record in. 'which 
jiersons charged with murder liave been .success- 
fully exculpated hy this kind of evidence. 

Declaration of Rights, See RicfHTS. 

Dcclar'ator, a form of action in Scotland. 
See Action. 

Declensiou, a grammatical term applied hy 
the ancient grammarians to the system of modi- 
fications called cases, which in many languages 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo to indi- 
cate the various relation, s in which they stand to 
other words. The word Case means ‘ falling ; ’ J?e- 
clension, a ‘ sloping down ; ’ and were applied because 
that form of a noun used as tlie subject of a sen- 
Jeiice was supposed to be represented by an upright 
line, and the other forms by lines falling or sloping 
oft' from this upright Hue at different angles. Hence 
a collection of the various forms which a noun 
might assume formed the declension or sloping 
down of the noun. The English language has no 
jiroper declen.sions at all, having no cases but the 
genitive, and some traces of a dative, while it lias 
no genders save in the pronouns of the third person. 
The Sanskrit language again had eight coses ; Latin, 
-six ; and Greek, five. Groups of nouns forming 
their case-endings in the same way are called de- 
clensions, Thus Latin nouns are said to he divided 
into five declensions. The Latin cases are the 
Nominative, which names the .subject or actor ; the 
Genitive, expre.ssing tlie .source whence something 
proceeds, or to which it belongs ; the Dative, that 


to which something is given, or for wliich it is done ■_ 
the Accusative, the object towards wliich an action 
is directed ; tlie Vocative, the person addressed or 
called ; and the Ablative, tliat from wliich some- 
thing is taken. The Greek lias no Ablative case, 
wliile the two additional cases of vSanskrit are an 
Instiumental case, and a Locative ca,se. In time 
case-endhig.s become rulihed off, and jirepositions 
are used in their stead, tlius French and Italian 
liave lost all the Latin ca.ses of nouns and adjec- 
tives. Language.s of the agglutinating order have, 
in general, a great abundance of cases. Thus 
Finnisli nouns have fifteen case.s; and in Magyar 
as many as twenty ca.ses may lie reckoned. .See 
Gkammae and PniLOLOGV. 

Declination. If a great circle iie diawn 
tlirongli tlie pule of the heavens and any star, 
tlie declination of the star is the jioition of the 
circle interoejited between the star and the equator 
(see Pole). Tlie place of a point in the heavens is 
detennined lij' its right ascension and declination, 
just as a point in the eartli’.s smface is determined 
by its latitude and longitude. 

Declin.ition Needle, or Declinometer. 
The magnetic meridian passing tlirongh any place 
on tlie eartli’s suifncc is a vertical plane wliose 
direction is that in whicii a magnetic needle, free 
to move aliont a vertical axis, comes to rest under 
the influence of tlie eartli’s magnetic force. In 
general, the magnetic and geographical (or astro- 
nomical ) meridians aie not coincident; the angle 
between is termed tlie magnetic declination, or 



Declination Needle. 


(in nautical phraseology) tlie variation. It is east 
or west, according as tlie magnetic is east or we.st 
of the geograjihical meridian. Any apparatus for 
the measuiement of tliis angle is termed a declin- 
ometer, and consists essentially of a means of ascer- 
taining the two nece,ssaiy elements— viz, the direc- 
tions, at tlie place of observation, of the two 
meridians. The accompanying figure represents 
one sucli instrument, the declination needle or 
compass. Uiion a tripod, provided wiili leveUiiig 
screws, atonus the piillar P, to whicli is fixed the 
graduated circle CC. The ooinpass-box B, witli the 
attached vernier V, moves on the azimutlial circle 
by means of a pivot on the pillar P. Two upriglits, 
lt,U, are fixed to tlie side of the conipass-Dox, on 
the tops of which rests the a.xis of the telescope T, 
A graduated arc. A, is fixed to thehottom of one of 
the uprights, and tlie angle of elevation of tlie 
telescope is marked hy the vernier on tlie arm E, 
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attached to the axis of tlie telescope, on 'wliicli is 
Imn^ the level L, for adjusting the instrument 
previous to making an olmervation. Inside the 
rompasa-liox is another graduated circle F, the line 
joining the zei-o-jioints of which is parallel to the 
axis of the telescope. Tlip ooiiipaRs-hox and tele- 
scope thus inoi'o round together on an axis panning 
through the centre of the azimuthal circle. When 
an ohservation is made, the instrument in firat of 
all levelled, and the telescope directed to a star 
wliich is either on tlia astronomical iiieriiUan or 
Who.se ]) 0 .sition witli respect to it ia known. The 
reading of the inner circle then gives the declina- 
tion at once, in the former case ; if the latter— -i.e. 
if the .star lie not on the meridian, the reading of 
tliu innei circle has to he cerrocLod hy adding or 
suhtractiog, as the case may be, the position of 
the .star in azimuth, in order to give the declina- 
tion. In order to obviate error due to the non- 
cnineidcncG of the magnetic and goomciric axes of 
the needle, a soeoud reading is taken with the fiuie 
of tlio needle reversed ; the mean of the two read- 
ings is taken as Lho true declination. 

H is found, however, that tliis iirntniinont only 
give.s re,sulti4 approximately correct, luid lias in 
ooiiserpiunee hoeii .suiierseded in ohsevvatorios and 
luagnetio sun'cys hy a feriii of the iinKilar inagnet- 
ouietur. For (in account of the determination of 
declination hy this latter instriimont, see Maonkt- 
Omk'J'KI!. Details as to the value and secular change 
of tlie declination at dilluroiit places on the earth’s 
surface will he found under jMaunetism. 

Decoction, the ti’rm applied in pharmacy to 
the solution jirocurcd hy boiling au organic snb- 
htaiioe with water. 

Dccolol’im'ctcr, an instrumout for determin- 
ing the ] lower of portions of beiio-lilaok or animal 
charcoal to abstract colouring' matter. See CuAH- 
00 A E, 

DccoiIl)M>Sition is the rnther coinjireheimivo 
term applied to the breaking up of cemiilex .sub- 
slaiiooH, or snliHtaiiees of dolicalo Htability, into 
ethers ■wliieli are loss complex or more stable. 
Such lireakiiig u]) is very familiar in many chemical 
changHH, and may re, suit fi'om iiiovuaso of tompm'a- 
tiire, the action of. light, the aetion of formenls and 
iiiioro-oi'giiiiisms, and so on. The ordinary process 
of alcoholic formoiitation i.s a good example of 
decomposition, wliich takes place in the iircsenee 
of, and is dcpciidoiit upon, tho^ life and growth of 
yeast in the snoohariiio hoIuUoii. Similarly the 
oxidation of nitrogenous organic niatters ivil.li 
formation of nitrates, if not (Uiiiendont upon, is 
greatly accelerated by the pvoscnco of a iniero- 
organism. 

The toi'iii decomposition is constantly applied in 
ohomistvy to the ehaiiges which com pounds undergo 
in the mo.st varied civcunistaiic.cs when subjected 
to change of conditions. Hoe also CllKMtSTliy, 
FEUMIiNTATrON, FUTllEl’ACTK IN. 

Dccomyo.sitioii of Forces. Hec C!()Min).si- 

TIOS, 

Decorated Style of Gothic Ardiitocture. 
This stylo prevailed in England during the reigns 
el the iii'st three Edwards, or from towards the 
close of the 13th till near the end of the 14tli 
eontury. Under Gotiiio jhiuilllTncTUltK it will bo 
sliown how the pointed stylo lu'ogresscd, and was 
naturally and logically developed in all its elements, 
eonslmctioiial ns well as decorative, until skill 
ill oxecutioii exceeded originality iii de.sign, after 
whiuh the art gradually deteriorated. The Ilecor- 
ated or second pointed style occupies the position 
ill which these two elonients were in full accord and 
completest development. Hence this Ls invariably 
considered the perfect period of Gothic Architecture. 

Ill the Pocorated stylo the simple foniis nf the 


early pointed became more conijilex. The simple 
roll is dh'ided into two parts, the moiildiim.s aie 
more iiiimerons and rcliiied, and they are hoaiiti- 
fnlly grouped and iiropertionecl. The pillars con- 
sist similarly of clustered .shafts or innnhlino's 
arranged commonly on a lozenge plan (llg. 1 ). TlTe 
c.apn are usually carved in imitation of natural 
foliage, and partake nf the character of wreaths 
growing round the caps, instead of springing from 
the iieck-mniilding as in the preceding style (fig. 
2). The bnttro,sse,s are eiieirolod with niches aiul 



Fig. 1. — Column, Col- Fig. 2, — Dcoorntod Capital, 
iogiato Uhiu'oh, !t[aii- York Cathedral, 

cliohter, llth ooiitiiry. 


caiiopioH, ami the latter aio more elaborately 
docovalod than formerly. The drip-iuouldiuga over 
doors, windows, iiiehos, Am. are orockcLod anil 
formod into an ogoo curve at the top, and 
fiiishod with a filial — in short, evory detail is 
elaborated and richly decorated. Hut tliis develop- 
ment is iiiost prominently marked in the tracery of 
the window, s, In the lirst pointed stylo this feature 
is of the simplest cliaraclui' ; but in' the Decorated 






Fig, 3. — Niello, IVal- Fig. ‘1. — Wimlow, Broughton, 

polo tSt AiulrowB, Oxfoi'dsliii'u, 13(10. 

Noifolk, Idtb oon- 
tury. 

it becomes fully developed, and forms the most 
proiuinoiit characteristic of the style. At frst 
the tracery consists of geiimcti'ic fgures, such m 
circle.^, Irefoihs, &c. ; but in the later examples it 
develops into Iliiwing lines, which in Franca passed 
into the ‘ Flanibeyant’ ((|.v.). This development 
of the tracery led to the enlargement of the 
windows, in order to afford space for^ its exhibi- 
tion. Large circular windows, filed with tracery, 
were also introduced (see Window). The early 
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ornainents became refiaetl, as, for br^itimre, tlie dog- 
tooth was enriclied into a foav-leaved flower, and 
the hall-flower is also of freq^uent use. Segmental 
arches and square lintels are occasionally enijiloyed. 
In the beginning of the 15th century the Decorated 
gradually passed into the Perpendicular style. 

Decoration Day, in the United States, is 
the 30th of May, on which day the m-aves of 
soldiens are visited, and flowers depositecY thereon 
hy surviving comrades. 

Decorations. See Orders, Medal. 

Decort, Erans, a Flemish lyrical poet, horn at 
Antwerp, 21st June 1831. At first he was engaged 
in trade, later he edited new.spapers, was secre- 
tary to a steamship comqjany, and became in IHBl 
secretary to the general auditor in the Cour 
Militaire at Brussels, where he died, 18th January 
1878. Deooi-fc’a poetry deals mainly with the 
simple joys and .sorrows of tlje family hearth, hut 
it does not lack passion and power. For some 
years he issued at Antwerp a very popular alma- 
nac, Jan Ell Alhman. Various collections of his 
poems were Licclereii (2 vols. 1857-59), Zhigzung 
(1S66), and Licdei'en, (18GS). In 1SG2 he puhlished 
a fine Flemish translation of some of liui'ns’s songs. 

Decoy. See ‘Wild-fowt.. 

Decoying of Cliildren. See Abductiox, 
Kidn-apfincj. 

Decree, or, as it is frequently called in Scot- 
land, a Decreet, is a final jud^mient of a court, 
whereby the question at issue is set at rest. In 
England, it used to he oounuonly applied to the 
final jucimnents of courts of equity. For a decree 
nisi, see Divorce. Decree in absence, in ScoUaiid, 
is equivalent to a judgment hy default in a common- 
law court. 

In the United States, a decree is the order or 
judgment of a court of equity, aclniiralty, or a 
common-law court with equity powers. It may 
he either final or interlooutoiy, and is conclusive 
if all parties in interest have been served with 
proper notice. It cannot he set aside by an act 
of congress or the state legislature. By the 
United >States Constitution, the decrees of a com- 
petent court having full jurisdiction in one state 
are equally binding in evoiy other state, and must 
he received in evidence in all the courts of the 
United States. 

Decree, in Theology. See Pkede.stijtation. 

Decrepitation is the term applied to the 
crackling sound heard when a substance like 
common salt is thrown upon a fire. A series of 
minute explosions occur, owing to the water 
between the plates of the oiystalline particles 
becoming expanded hy the heat, and ultimately 
bursting them. 

Decrescent, a heraldic term hy which the 
wane of the moon is indicated. A moon decrescent 
is a half-moon with her horns turned to the 
iheraldic) sinister — i.e. the right of the .spectator. 

Deci'etals, collections of the Canon law 

((pv.). 

DetUcation. See Book, Patbok. 

Deduction, in Logic, as opposed to Induction 
(q.V;), is the method of reasoning from generals to 
partioulara, as the latter is from particulai-s to 
generals. Induction is the mode hy which all the 
materials of knowledge are brought to the mind and 
analysed; Deduction, the process by which the 
knowledge thus acquired is utilised, and by which 
new and more complicated inductions are rendered 
nossihle. Thus eveiy step in a deduction is also an 
induction. See INDUCTION and Syllogusm. 

Dee, a Welsh and English river, issuing from 
Bala Lake, in Merionethsliire, and flowing NE., 


N., and NW. to the Iii-^h Sea. Hear Trevor it is 
ciossed hy the Ellesmere Canal, on an aqueduct 
1007 feet long and 120 high; and also by the 
stone viaduct of the Chester and Shrewsbury"^ Piail- 
way, of 19 arches, each 90 feet span and 150 
high. Below Trevor it winds first south-east, and 
then noi-th-ea.st and north to Che.ster, which city it 
iieaily encircles. At Chester (q.v.) it is 100 y.ards 
broad, and thence nins alongside luarahes in an 
artificial tidal canal 7 miles long, wliich .should 
ailiiiit ships of 600 tons, but which in the autumn 
of 1888 wa.s reported to be rajiidly silting np. 
Near Connali's Quay, between Chester and Flint, 
where its width is 160 yards, it is cro.ssed hy the 
great raihvay swing-bridge, whose fiist cylinder 
was laid hy Mr (llad.stone on 16th Augn.st 1887- 
The Dec ends in the Irish ,Sea, in a tidal estnaiy 13 
miles long and 3 to 6 broad, and forming at high- 
water a noble arm of the sea ; hut at low-waler a 
dreary waste of sand and OD.ie (Kingsley '.s ‘sand.s 
of Dee’), with the river flowing through it in a 
narrow stream. Its whole courae is 00 mile.s long, 
and its chief tributaric.s arc the Treveiyn, Alwen, 
Ceirog, Clywoddog, and Alyn. Canals comieot 
the Dee with the rivers of central England. The 
ancient Britons held its waters sacred ; Milton 
spealis of its ‘ wizard stream, ’ and iSpeusGr of the 

Di't', which Brirniis long ygoiie 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester teufl. 

Dec, a beautiful river of Aberdeen and Kincar- 
dine shirea, rising at an altitude of 4060 feet among 
the Cairngonn Mountains, and running 87 miles 
eastward, till it enters tlie Clerman Ocean at Aber- 
deen, where in 1870-72 a mile of its channel was 
diverted for harbour improvements. It makes a 
descent of 20S4 feet during the first 2| miles of its 
course ; at the Linn of Dee, 18 miles lower down, 
tumbles through a chasm 300 yards long, and at one 
point scarcely 4 feet wide; thereafter flows by 
Castleton of "^Braeinar, Balmoral Castle, and Bal- 
later ; since 1864 ha.s supplied Aberdeen with water ; 
and is still a good salmon river, though not what 
it once ivas. — The KirJccudbrigktshire Dec issue.s 
from Loch Dee (730 feet above sea-level), and flow.s 
38 miles south-ea.stward and southward, past 
Threave Castle and Kii-kcudhright, to Kirkcud- 
bright Bay. Midway it is joined by the Water of 
Ken, 28 miles long, a stream of greater volume than 
its own. It, too, affords line (ishing. 

Dee, Dk John, alchemist, was horn in London, 
13th July 1527, and educated there and at Chelms- 
ford, till in 1542 he was sent to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where for three years he studied 
eighteen hours a day. One of the original fellows 
of Trinity (1546), he earned the rexmtation of a 
sorcerer by his mechanical beetle in a representation 
of Aristophanes’ Peace, and next year he fetched 
from the Low Countries .sundry astronomical instm- 
ments. This was the first of many foreign visits — 
to Louvain and Paris ( 1548-51 ), where he lectured 
on Euclid, to Venice and Presbmg in Hungary 
(1563), to Lorraine (1571), to Frankfort-on-Uder 
(1578), to Bohemia (1583-89), and even, it is said, 
to St Helena. He was impiisoned under Queen 
Mary on suspicion of compassing her death by 
magic (1555); but Edward VI. had conferred two 
church livings on him, and Elizabeth sliowed him 
considerable favour, twice visiting Mm at his Mort- 
lake home, and in 1595 making him warden of 
Manchester College. He was constantly in diffi- 
culties, though he claimed to have found in the 
ruins of Glastonhiny a quantity of the Elixir, on? 
giMn of which transmuted into gold a piece of a 
warming-pan. Indeed, he appeal's to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the dupe of his own assist- 
ant, Edward Kelly, during 1582-89. This knave, 
who had lost both ears in the pillory, professed to 
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CDiifev wiUi angelh by means of Dee's magic crystal 
"see CitysTALLOMANCY )i and talked him into con- 
santing to a aoiiiiniinity of wives, fri 1604 Dee 
petitioned James I. to let Iiim clear himself by 
public trial of tlio slander that he was a ‘ callei’ of 
divels,’ but half a year later he was back at bia in- 
vocations. He died wretchedly poor, in December 
1608, and was buried in Mortlake church. _‘A 
mighty good man he was,' by Aubrey’s showing, 

‘ a great peace-maker, a very handsome man, with 
fair, clear, sanguine complexion, and a long beard as 
vvliite as luilke.’ His oldest son, Arthur (1579- 
1051), was likewi.so an alchemist, a friend of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Of Dr Dec’s seventy-nine works, 
only thirteen have ever been printed ; the rest are 
in MS. at O.xford, Cambridge, and the British 
Museum. They deal with logic, mathematics, 
astrology, alciiemy, navigation, goograjjliy', the 
‘Rosie (Jniciau Secrets,’ and tlie reformation of tlie 
calendar (1583), in which at least he was much in 
advance of his eouiitrymcn. See liis Private Diary, 
edited liy J. 0. Halliwell (Ilalliwoll-Phillipps) for 
the Camden Society (1842), and a tliirtcen-|)agc 
article in Cooper’s Athciue Uuiitabrii/iaiiscs (vol. ii. 
1801). 

Weed, Exucution or’, the performance of tlic 
ceremnnieR ro(piirud hy law in order to make a 
deed hiuding and offcctnal. Tlicse cercnionicH in 
England consist in signing, scaling, and delivering, 
higiiing is usual in practico, hut it is open to doubt 
wheblicr it is strictly necOHsary iu law. When a 
party, from any ca\iso, is unable to write, it is 
usual fur him to place Ids mark iu tlie jilacc of 
signature. But a mark is unnecessary, and signa- 
ture by auotlier, at roipiest of the party, is enough. 
iSealiiig is the most ancient form of autlieutication 
of deeds, and coinos from tlie Norman usage. A 
seal is ahsoliitely oasontial to llio validity of an 
English deed, hut any species of seal is .sulliciont, 
and in practice a common w.afor is usually allixed. 
Deliv'oiy is live third requisite. Deliveiy may be 
made eitliur to the grauteo or to auotlier peisoii for 
liim. In the foriuor case, tlie deed hecome,s abso- 
lute ; in tho latter, it is called an Jittcruw, and docs 
not yet acipiiro its full oU'ect. Witnesses aro not 
absolutely required to a deed in England, but in 
praetice it is usual tliali one witness should attest. 
Before execution, a deed must ho read, if requireil, 
hy a party to it ; and if not read, it is voida.s to the 
party roqnostiiig. A will (except that of a soldier 
or sailor iu active service) must ho iu writing, and 
signed by the testator or liy some otlier pemon iu 
liis preseuoo and liy hi.s direction ; and two wit- 
nesses must attest tlie signature. 

In Scotland, sealing was onoo essential, lint has 
long fallen into disuse. A deed is now iirobativo 
on the face of it (i.e, is received as the authoiitie 
act of its grantor) if it is signed hy tho grantor on 
each .slioot, and attested hy two witnesses who aro 
either designated in the deed itself, nr in a designa- 
tion added to their sulisoriptious before the deed is 
recorded or founded on in court. In ease the maker 
of tlie deed cannot write, tlio deed is validly 
executed by one notary puldia or justice of tlio 
peace .signing it for him iu Ids presence and liy his 
autliority, and reading it over to him, all in tlio 
presence of two witnesses. A ]iari.sh minister may 
act in his own parish as notary for signing a will. 
Holograph doeils — i.e. deeds written througliont in 
tho handwriting of the grantor, are exempted from 
tho rules as to execution ; ns also, out of favour to 
trade, are mercantile writings, such as Bills of 
Excliango, 

In tlie United States, tlie formalities required for 
tlie transfer of real estate are governed by local 
laws. Generally tliroughout tlie states, signing, 
sealing, attestation, aoknowledgmont, and delivery 
are the essential requisites of a valid deed of con- 


veyance. The usual form of attestation beiiu' 
‘signed, sealed, acknowledged, and delivered in the 
presence of us witnesses,’ then follow the names of 
tlie subscribing witnesses. Tlie grantor must liim- 
self sign the deed, or if it is signed by Ids agent he 
mustadopit the signature as his own in tlie piesenoe 
of tlie subscribing witnesses and tlie coniniissioner 
or other qiialided officer. In the United States, 
a ‘deed,’ teclinically speaking, is an instrument 
under seal ; hence a seal, althongli a mere formality, 
is essential, except in tliose states in wliich 
■seals have been abolished by statute — Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and Iowa. Neitliev wax nor wafer is necessary 
for a seal, alUiough a wafer is generally used. A 
•scroll with a pen inclosing the letters ‘L.S.’ is a 
seal witiiin the meaning of the law, if it is the 
intention of the jiarty appending it to adopt it aa 
his seal, and liy its use a .specialty is created, the 
same as by the use of wax or water. It is not 
necessary to refer to tbo fact of sealing in tlie 
attestation clause. Tlie number of witnesses re- 
uired is governed by statutes in most of tlie slates. 
Jenerally two are roipiired, but in some of the 
states only one witness is necessary if tlie grantor 
can reail ; and it is believed that in any state a 
deed otherwise projicrly exoeuted with but one 
subscribing witness would be good as between the 
parties themselves. It has also been held that 
xiulopcndent of any statute, a deed signed, sealed, 
and delivered, without being acknowledged or 
recorded, is valid n.s between the parties and 
their privies, but the (irovisions of a local statute 
ns to the execution of a deed must be strictly 
followed, or the deed is inoperative. Delivery, 
altliongii essential to tho execution of a deed, 
need not be formally made in the presence of 
witnesses, but may bo a matter of circumstance. 
A decil takes ell'ect from the date of actual de- 
livery, or tho date of record. Evorywliera in the 
United Btates it is the law that deeds of eonvey- 
aiiee must be roconled either iu tlie proper oilloc of 
the county in wliicli tbo land lies— or if thooonvey- 
ance bo by grant or letters patent from the .state or 
■United States, the record must lie made in the land 
odico of Uio state or United States. The recording 
of n deed has the force of seisin and possession 
under the English law. Any estate less lhaii a 
foe maybe convoyed by deed with single aokiiow- 
ledgmcnt, Imt if tlio estate songlit to he convoyed 
is a fee, tho liusband and wife must join in tlio 
deed and acknowledge it separately.^ Deeds 
of conveyance of lands sold at judicial sale, 
or for taxe.M for soveral suecessii’e years and un- 
redeemed made hy tlie aherifl' of tho eoiinty, and 
deeds made in pnrsuanoe of a decree of court hy 
the officer appointed for that purpose, are as 
efleclual as if made by tlie grantor and Ins lieirs, 
and must lio o.veeiited with tlio saiiio fornialitic.s 
and recorded within liftcon days ; neither is it 
necessary to sot forth in tlie decil as a ]iart of the 
title tho jiroceodings which culminate in tho deevoe 
of sale. Federal decisions as to tlie formalities 
iieoeasary to tlie o.xecntion of a deed are apparently 
conllicting. 'This arises from tho aiiplioation of tlie 
principle that hind or property must be governed by 
the law of tlio (ilaco in winch it is .situated, and tlie 
lack of uniformity of state laws upon tliis subject. 
’The United States laws are ajmlicablo only to 
lands belonging to tho United States and those 
located within tlio territories. See also .CoN- 
VISYANCINa, CoHTUACT, ClIAETEH, TlTLlS-DlSEDS, 
Wir.L, ErA.SUKT!, REaiSTIlA'l'ION, t'lro. 

l>CClii.stcr is the title of tlio two ohiof judges 
in tlio I.slo of Man (q.v.). In Scotland, Dempster 
or Doomsfer was tlie name of an officer formerly 
attached to tlie Higli Court of Justiciary in Scot- 
land, who pronounced the doom or sentonoe on 
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condemnetl persons. The office rvas lieUl along with 
tliat of executioner. See Scott’.s notes to Old 
Mortality and Ileart of Midlothian. 

Deep-sea E.xploratloii. See Challenger 
Exi'EDITIOn, ami Sea. 

Deer ( C'ci-vidiv ), a large family in the ruminant 
section of even-toed Ungulate.s. Though clonht- 
les.s of common ancestry, the antlered ruminants 
or deer are definitely, though not very readily, 
separated from the other great family of liorned 
ruminant.? or cattle. The common characters of 
Cervid® and Bovidne will be noted under the title 
KnillNANT (q.v.); only the chief peculiarities of 
the Cervidre need here he noticed. 

General Characters. — If appendages are present 
on the head, they are true bony outgrowths, famil- 
iarly known as antlers. Except in one genus, they 
are confined to the males. There are two open- 
ings to the duct of the lachrymal gland, situated 
on or inside the orbit. A large cavity in front of 
the orbit cuts oil' the lachrymal bone from articula- 
tion with the nasals. The first molar tooth is short- 
crowned. There are usually upper canine teeth in 
both sexes, and the.se are often large in the males. 
In addition to the functional third and fourth digits, 
tlie second and fifth are very generally rejireaented. 
The placenta has few cotyledons or villous patches. 
Except in Australia ami -Vfrica, the Cewidie are 
distributed over tlie globe, usually living in paim or 
herds in wooded and grassy regions, and feeding 
upon hei'liage. About 100 living and e.xtinct species 
are known. 

Ge?iera. — Dr J. E. Gray classified the Cervube 
into two groups, aceardirig to the position of a hair- 
tnft on the lower part of the hind-leg. Professor 
Garrod has divided them according to features in 
the skull j Sir V. Brooke has classified them accord- 
ing to the state of the limbs. In their general out- 
lines the three class! lioations agree ; that of Brooke 
ia here followed, 

A. Upper ends of the second and fifth mefcacarpals 
remain — Plesiornetacai-pi — e.g. Cervus. B. Lower 
ends of the metacarpala remain — Telenietacarpi ; 
within which the three genera Aloes, Hydropote.s, 
and Capreolus arc separated by other cliaracteia 
from a more definite section, including Cariacus, 
Pudua, and lianglfer. 

Important Farms. — As many of tlie important 
deer will be separatelv discussed under their com- 
mon names, a list of ttie distinctive types is all that 
is here nece.ssavy. A. Ocrmlus miaitjaa, from 
British India and the JIalayan region, with large 
canines in the male.? (.see lliuXTJAC); Elaphodus, 
with veiy small unbranched antlers ; Ru.sa, a sub- 
genus of Cervus, from the Indian region, including 
some of the largest and smallest .species — e.g. G. 
aristotalis, 0. eqittims; Rucervus, another Indian 
snb-gonus, with forms of small .stature — e.v. 0. 
schomburffh-i ; Elaiiliiinis, Axis (q.v.), Psendaxis, 
other Hiib'-genera of Cervus ; the genus Cenms, in 
jlie restricted sense, large deer iu Pabearctic and 
Nenrctic regions, including the lied Deer (q.v.), 
or Cervus elaphus, in Britain, Continental Europe, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, and 0. 
canadensis, in North America ; Dama, another 
sub-genus, including fonn.s of medium size, from 
south-'western Palieavctio regions — e.g. the Fallow- 
deer (q.v.), semi-domesticated ia European parks. 
B. (1) The northern genus Aloes, including the 
Elk (q.v.), of large size, with gi-eat antlers; the 
Water-deer (q.v.), or Sydroq^otas, without antleis 
in either sex ; the genus Capreolus, including 
the small Roe-deer (q.v.) (Capreolus caprtea), in 
Britain, Europe, North Palestine, &c. (2) The 
genus Cariacus, in its strict usage, including the 
Virginian Deer of the United States (C’. virgini- 
anus) and the Mexican Deer (C. Mexiccciius) ; the 


sub-genera of Cariacus — Blastocerus, Furcifer, 
Coassms, from Soutli Ameiica; Piulua, from the 
Chilian Andes; and the PLeindeer (q.v.), or Itun- 
gi/er, with antlers in both sexes. 

Antlers . — Antlers are u.sually present in the male 
deer, though absent in both sexe.s in Hydropotes, 
and pre.sent in both in the remdeer. Their nature 
as true bony outgrowths, their early covering with 
sen&iti\'e vascular .skin or velvet, the drying of this 
to le.ave the horn a hard and in.sensitive weapon, 
the basal constriction and detachment, and the 
regrowth in the following year, have been already 
referred to in the article "Antler (q.v.). The 
different part.? receive technical names, but it ia 
only necessary to note the permanent ‘ pedicle ’ or 
stalk from which the regrowtli starts, the main stem 
or ‘beam,’ the branches, ‘ tines,’ or ‘ snags,’ and the 
not infi-eqnetit flattened or ‘ palmate ’ form. Antlers 
are of .special importance as weapons used by the 
males in lighting lor tlie pos.ses.sion of the females, 
and have douhtle.ss been peifeoted by Sexual Selee- 
tioii (q.v. ). They are also of interest m the pat allel 
they illustrate between the life-history of the indi- 
vidual and the evolution of the race. The figure 
given of antleis at successive years in a stag’s life 



will also suit for the evolution of antlers in succes- 
sive historic periods. Young deer develop in the 
liret year small simple antlers, and the branches are 
added on tlie annual regrowtli-s. So the earliest 
(Lower Miocene) deer had no antlers, the Middle 
Miocene species had sunple, at most two-hranclied 
proce.sse.s, as in the second year of life, while in 
the Upper Miocene tliree branches occur ; and in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene the modem hi.xurianee 
gradually appears. Sir V. Brooke gives full details 
( 1 ) of the gradual evolution of antlers from very 
simple to complex forms, tracing the history from 
the earliest Vrcinotheriiim onwards ; (2) of their 
constant tendency to vary, as is well known in the 
serai-domesticated species ; ( 3 ) of ‘ variation ex- 
tending far enougdi to induce the partial atrophy 
of one part of the antler to compensate for the 
extra development of some other part;’ (4) of the 
transmission and establishing of such variations 
by heredity. A great part of the theory of evolu- 
tion can he heautifullj' read from antleis alone. 

Economic Importance . — The flesh, skin, and 
antlers of deer are important articles of Iranian 
usage. The animals do considerable injury to 
crops, and eat the leaves, twigs, and hark of trees. 
They also damage forest trees by nibbing their 
antlei-s agaimst the trunks and branelies. See 
references above, and Sir V. Brooke in Proc. Zool, 
Soc. London (1S78). 

Deer, Old, a village of Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, 36 miles N. of Aberdeen. Here, about 580 
A.D., St Coluniha (q.v.) and Drostan, his nephew, 
established a monastery, which William Coniyn, 
Earl of Buchan, refomided about 1219 for Cistercian 
monks. Little remains of the monastic buildings ; 
hut in 1716 a Latin AIS., a small octavo of 86 
pages, wliioli had belonged to the monks of Deer, 
found its way to the Cambridge University Library, 
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Uimigh not until 1860 wn? the attention of aeliolai'S 
'lii'ected to its great importance hy Mr llrailKlia'w, 
the libriiriiiii. It contains St John’s and pavtA of 
tho other three gospels (in mainly tlie Vnlgatc 
version of St Jerome), tho Apostles’ Creed, and a 
fragment of an office for tho visitation of the sick, 
vitli a Gaelic ruhrie. On thelilank leaves of the 
My., in the handwriting of the eaidy part of tlie 
T2th century, aie .several Gaelic entries relating 
to the endoimnents of the Culuiuhaii monastery. 
Tho.se notes are of the highest interest as the 
oldest .specimens of Scottish Gaelic, and only Ie.sa 
interesting is the Gaelic ornainentation eiinehing 
the My. Hee Dr John ytuart’s edition of the Book 
nf Deer (Spalding Glnb, 1S69), and Dr Joseph 
Andcrsoii’.s Scullund in Early Christian Times 
(1881). 

I)ccr-forc.sts, tracis of country devoted to 
the red deer or fallow deer, either for sport- 
ing or for hreoding pnrpo.ses. Tlie requisites of a 
iSeolcli (luur-forcst ,arc a great extent of quiet 
groniid, higli mountain tops and corries, plenty of 
moorland and pasture, Thi're is now little wood 
in Scotch deer-forests, and almnsl all other game, 
and cattle and sheep, nrasl he excluded. (Jno- 
tenth nf the heather in a door-fori'st should he 
hnrned every year, the heather living ten or twelve 
years ; and in otieh fovo.st a siuictuary .should he 
jiroviileil. Thi' forest of Mar is 80,000 acres in 
e.xtent; lilackmouiit, 70,300 ; Koay, C'1,()()0; then 
come fourteen of from 51,000 to ' 110,000 j whilst 
the rust are snialler, some as low as 10,000 acres. 
The requisites nf an English^ door-park, on the 
other hand, are wood, lawn, with Hulllcieut under- 
wood, rough grfw,s and hvaoken, in an inclosed 
and luululatiiig country nl rich soil. In Scot- 
land, deor-stalking has largely increased dnring 
the loth eoutnry. In 1812 there were only live 
forests i in 1H8S there were 111. In Hiigland, .since 
1750, when fo.v-huuting snpor.scilod dcor-hunting, 
deer are kejit chiolly nir hreediiig luid ornament, 
haing somctiiiics fed in stalls. There arc, however, 
suvoral packs of staghounds which luiiit the risl deer 
—o.g. in the higli ground of Homerset and Devon, 
IScfovo the civil war there were 700 narks in Eng- 
land j nowoidy 1100, of whicli only 30 liavii red deer. 
Among the great Hcoleh forests may he noted : in 
Ahmkcnshiri', Ballochhuio, Mar, Glen Tanner, Glen 
Muiekj in Inr.erness-shire, AhcrnoUiy and Olen- 
moro, Rothienmrehus, lien Alder, Gaick and 
liuthven, Glen l'’cshio, Glen fitraUi Farrar, Guis- 
achan, luvermiirkio; in Argyllshire, lllackmonnt; 
in Ihrthskirc, Alholo, Fualar, Glen Bniar, Glen 
Arlncy, llannoeh ; in Euss-shire, Dundonnell, 
Strathconau, Torridoii, Kiutail, Applecross, M^yvis, 
Diehidalo, Kinlochowc, Monsgail, Rildermorio, 
Glen CaiTon, I’ark ; in ButhorUmdshire, Dnni'idiin, 
Glendhn, Loch Inver, Roay. The dccr-forasks 
of (Scotland occu 2 )y a spiiee of nearly 2,000,000 
acres. They are oocnpied chielly hy English nohlo- 
men and olher.s, not tlm ownei-s. 'The hest-known 
English parks are Eridgo in (Sussex, Taltoii in 
Mhircostcrahirn, Northwich in Che.shlrB, llnnconihe 
in Yorkshire, EastwcUin Kent, DoningUiuin Leices- 
ter, and tho royal park of Windsor, Originally, 
in hoth England and Scotland, the king’s nobles 
and tho church hold special forest jurisdictions of 
tho most njipressive kind. Tims, in Scotland, the 
forester uiiglit forfeit cattle and other goods fomnl 
within tho forest. In England, the Dorman law- 
yens pretended that all game liehmged to the king. 
King John had 18 forests, 13 chases, 781 parks. A 
chase was an open forest, not snlrjeot to special 
forest law' ; a park was an inclosed chase on the 
land of tho owner ; nyiirlien was an addition made 
to an old fores I, ’Tho Charia de Foresta dis- 
afforested large tracts of land, and prevented the 
arbitrary creation of forests. In licotland, tlie 


Stewarts passeil many statutes for tlie protection 
of deer, and so late as 1680, in the case of Fas- 
kally, the Court of (Session recommended the king 
not In grant now forusls, as hurtful to the lieges 
In IH.iO tho Duke of Athnle claimed a right to enter 
on the neighhonring estate.s to recover deer, hut 
this was not permitted. It is the oidnion of many 
that door-forests have distil, aced orofter.s and sheep 
in tho Scotch Highlands. This was denied hy a 
Select OomniittBo of tho Ilonse of Commons, who 
reported on the Game Law's in 1872. Some dis- 
satisfaction was exqiressed that deer-forests and 
other shootings were not entered in the Valuation 
Roll for pniiio.ses of assessment, unless they rvere 
actually Jet, and in LSS7 an act was passed to 
remedy this. See Manw'ond’s Forest Laws; Shir- 
\ay’ti of English Deer-parhs (1867); Mac- 

donald’s Ciiltk, Bherp, and Deer (1872); Macrae’.s 
Ifaml-hool: nf Her r-sf ailing (Eilin. 1880); the 
Report of the Crofters Umiimission (1884); ami 
IV. K A. K. John.stoii’.s large mai), sJioiring all 
the deer-forests in Scotland (1888). 

Ih'cr Mouse ( Eespn-nmys), often called Vesper 
Mouse, a gi.mns of American rodents I'cpresentingin 
the New World the Old-World mice, from which 
they dilliiv only in trivial characters, 'riic w'hite- 
footed or deer mouse (JI. Icnrnpvs) is found over the 
gi'cator part of North America in several vaiictica. 
Jt is an animal ahoiil 3 inches in length, of a very 
variable lint frequently fawn colour; Bometimes 
arboreal, somctimcK hiirrowing ; feuding chielly on 
corn and nuts, which it stores for winter. See 
Munsio. 

Deer-, Stealing. See Oami!-law'.s, PoAciiiNfi, 
a town of Transylvania, on the Szamos, 
37 miles NNE. of IClausenlnirg liy rail. Fop. 6101. 

Defainatioii. See Libkl. 

Itef'aiill. A party to an action is in default 
when he fails to comply with tho rules of procedure. 
If the defendant, for o.xamjilc, fails to apiioar to 
tho writ, Iho plaiiiliir may liavo jndgmwil against 
him ; if the lilainliir fails to deliver a statoniont of 
claim, tlie defendant may ajijily to luii'o tho action 
dismissed. .Iiulgiiient hy default may Im set oaiilo, 
mi such terms as to costs, &’o. as tho court thinks 
Jnst. In Scotland, a decree hy default may he 
recalloil hy reclaiming note, kit after the Lime fur 
I'eclaiming has oxinred, an action of reilnotion must 
lie hrmiglit to sot it aside, 

Dcfciksiince, Deed oe, iu English law, an 
instrument which defeats the force or operation iif 
.some other deed or estate ; and that w'hich in the 
same deed is called a condition, in a sopariUc deed 
is called a defeasance. 

Ilciciulcr of the Faith, a title oonterred in 
L521 on Ilumy VIIl. hy I’ojie Leo X. as a reward 
for writing Ins Asserfiu st'picm Baerumenlurmn, in 
nnsivor to Luther, Tlie title was afteiavards ooii- 
lirmed hy jiaiiiament (35 Henry VIIL chap, 3), and 
has ever siiico been used hy the sovereigns of this 
country. The eorruspondhig title in Spain is ‘Mo.st 
Catholic,’ and in Franco was ‘Most Christian King,’ 

DefeiuhT.s, a Catluilic, assoeiation in Iroland 
(1781-98), tho opponents of tho I’ecp o’ Day Boys. 

Defl'and, Maiiie de Vtchy-Ciiamkond, Maii- 
(jmsii nu, nno of the most brilliant letter- writer.^ of 
tho LStli century, w'as a menihor of a noble Bur- 
gundian lionoe, and was horn in 1697. _ She was 
edncaled in a convent in Paris, and as a girl hecanie- 
famous for her wit, audacity, and hoaiity. In 1718 
she married tho Miininis dii Dcffand, from whom 
she shortly aftenvards separalod. She led a life of 
gallantry for a numhor of years, and hccame a con- 
spicuous ligure in the literary society of Paris, her 
salon in the Rne (Saint Dominique being a favonrile 
resort of the pkilosophes. She was a correspondenl; 
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of Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and other 
great men of letters of her day. In 1753 she be- 
came blind, and in tiie following year she invited 
SIndeinoiselle de I’Espinnsse to live with her and 
help her to preside over her salon. The arrange- 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quariel bioke 
out tliroiigb jMadame du Detfand’s jealousy, and 
Madeinniselle de I’Espinasse departed', taking away 
with her D'Alembert and others of the cider lady’s 
former admirers. From 1706 Madame dii Detfand 
carried on an interesting corre.spondence with 
Horace iValpole, wiio liehriier in tlie higliest esti- 
mation, and pressed tlie use of his purse on her when 
she fell into pecuniary troubles. ‘ To .sa\' nothing 
of lier extranrdinaiy parts,’ AYalpnle wrote, ‘she is 
certainly the most generous friendly being upon 
eartli. ’ As a matter of fact, however, she rvas as 
sellisli and sjiitefnl as she was witty and shrewd. 
Slie died at Paris, September 24, 17S0. ,See Corrc- 
spondancc de Mudumo du Bejfmd {new ed. 5 
vols. 1865-67); her Letters to Horace IVulpole 
and Voltaire (4 voLs. Lond. 1810); and Asse, 
Mdllc. da Lespinassa at la Marquise du Deffand 
(1877). 

Defilading, in Fortification (q.v.), consists in 
determining the direction and heiglit of the ram- 
part, so that tlie interior of the work may not be 
commanded liy the lire of the enemy. To prevent 
the lines being enfiladed, their prolongations must 
avoid all plaoe.s wiiere lio.stile batteries could be 
po.sted, and the parapets must be of .sufficient 
height to protect the interior from frontal fire. 

Definite Proportions, L.vwa of, in Chem- 
istry. See Atomic Theoiiy. 

Definition, the process hy which we determine 
the common qualities of the ohjeots helonging to 
any given, class, so as to di.stirigul3h effectively that 
class from other cla&se.s. Fuegarding the class im a 
species, w'e gii’e the proximate genus and the dif- 
ference ; genus here denoting the distinctive quali- 
ties belonging to all of the genus, while the differ- 
ence marks out the part of the genus in question. 
A good definition should state the essential attri- 
butes of tlm species defined, witliout containing the 
name itself, and should be exactly equal in denota- 
tion with it. 

Deflagratiou is the term applied to the rapid 
coinlnistion of ignited charcoal wlien a nitrate (such 
as nitrate of potash) or a clilorate (such as clilornte 
of pota.sli) is thrown thereon. As chlorates do not 
occur n.T,tuvally, it follows that deflagration writh a 
natural salt indicates a nitrate ; and if the defla- 
gration be accompanied hy a violet flame, it is char- 
aoteri.stic of nitrate of potash (ordinary nitre or 
saltpetre) ; and if hy a strong yellow' llaiue, it fa 
indicative of nitrate of soda (cubical nitre). 

Deflection, in Navigation, the cleprartnre of a 
ship from her true counse ; in Optic.s, a deviation of 
the rays of light toward the .surface of an opaque 
body. 

“ Defllixloil (Lat. dcjiuxio), a discharge froirr a 
inucons membrane, especially of the air-passages, 
a.$ iir catarrh. 

Defoej D.VMIEL, imrrrortal as the author of 
Robinson Crusoe^ wa* bom most likely in 1661, in 
the parfali of St Giles, Criprplegate, London. His 
fanrily belonged originally to Northamptonshire, 
and his father, James Foe, became a birtcher in St 
Giles’s, and was living so late as 1705. It w'as 
Daniel w’lio first changed his name to De Foe, or 
Defoe, ahoirt 1703, for irnknown reasons?. He had 
a good educatiorr at a dissenting academy, but soon 
abandoned his early idea of becoming a" dissenting 
minister, and engaged in biLsiness, apparently as a 
hose-factor, ahont the year 1686. Lrttle is Icnown 
of Ms early life, but it seems he was out w’ith Mon- 


moirth, and it fa certaiir th.'i.t ho roluiiteered iritq 
King 'iVilliam'.s army in 1688, travelled both in 
France and Kjiain, and became bankrupt about 
1602 j iris debts, or at least great jiart of them, he 
paid up later with a sompnlunsne.ss most liononr- 
tihle to him. He next became accountant to the 
glass-duty commit-ioneis, and secretary to a Til- 
bury pantile factory. His Essay upon Projects 
appeared about 1698, and towards the clo.se of 
William Ill.’iS reign hebpcanic noted as an able ami 
bnsy pamphleteer in sn]i])ort of the king’s policy. 
His vigorous poem, The 2’riic-borii Englishman, a 
Satyr ( 1701 ), was an attempt to apologise for the 
king’s being a Dutchman bypioving the English 
tlieinselvcs to be a most composite race. His rest- 
Ics pen was active tliioughont the bitter struggle 
under Anne between the Higli-CIuircli paity and 
tlie dissenters, ami bis famous ti-eatise. The Shortest 
Way U'ith the Dissenters ( 170.3), madeliim a martyr 
in the cause. Ostensibly written by a ' liigh-flyer,’ 
it advocated the extiiqiation of dissentei'.s witli a 
masterly iiony (qmcc ^Ir Saintslniiy), which at first 
deceived and'ilien iiifmiaied his b]jponents, as, in 
Ills own words in 'The Present State of Parties ( 1712), 
it ‘cut the throat of the whole party.’ The House 
of Commons ordered the liook to be burned, and a 
reward of £50 wa.s offered for bis apprehension, 
from which fortunately we liave an exact desciiji- 
tioii of bis appearance as ‘a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty year.% old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a 
liooked nose, a sharp cliin,_gray eye.s, and a large 
mole near Lis montli.' Tried at the UlA Bailey in 
July, be was sentenced to pay a fine of 200 marks, 
to stand thrice in the pillmy, and to be impvisoneil 
during the queen’s pleasure. Accordingly, the 
‘unabashed Defoe’ stood in the pillory tlie last 
three days of July 1703, in the midst of a sym- 
pathetic mob that protected liini from insult, and 
even drank his health. On the same day he 
snft'ered appeared Iiis masculine to the Pillory, 
which concluded with a noble defiance to the 

S ivemment, expressed in some of his finest lines. 

iiriug bis imprisonment in Newgate he continned 
an ince.ssant literary activity upon ‘ ocea,slonal con- 
formity’ and other points at issue in the great 
controversy, publislied a ‘ true collection ’ of liis 
writings, ancT started his Review (19th Febniary 
1704 — 11th June 171 3 ), at first a W'eekly, after eiglit 
mimhers a bi-weekly, and after the eighth num- 
ber of the .second volume a tri-w'eekly new.spaper, 
‘ purged from the errore and partiality of news- 
pajiers and petty statesmen of all sides.’ Tliia was 
Defoe's largest, if not bfa most important work, 
and indeed forms one of the greatest moiiuineiits of 
literary industry ever reaied by a single hand, 
embracing as it does in more than five thousand 
printed pages essays on almo.st every brancli of 
liiiinan knowledge, and tlie.se written dining but 
nine years, in which also, according to Mr Lee, he 
published no fewer tlian eighty distinct works, 
tliem.selves cDnt<aiiiing as many as 4727 pages. Its 
‘ Scandal Club,’ v'hicli discussed minor mattere of 
manners, was distinctly the forerunner of the more 
famous 'Patters and Speetators. 

In August 1704 Defoe was released fi'om prison 
at the instigation of Harley, who, moreover, 
procured for him pecuniary relief and employ- 
iiieiit, thus eaming for himself the jouimuist’s 
unceasing gratitude. After a short stay at Biuy 
St Edmunds, he returned to London, maintaining 
at both places his activity in his Review, and 
in such admirable pampliiets as Giving Ainu 
no Charity, and Employing the Poor a Griev- 
ance to the Nation, a masterly denunciation of 
indiscriminate charity and national workshops — a 
kind of socialistic scheme propounded by Sir Hum- 
phrey Mackworth. Next year { 1705 ) appeared The 
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Cnniolidator ; or Memoirs of Sundry Tiunsactions 
'jrum the World in the Moon, a political i3atire, 
which some have supposed may have supplied a 
hint for Gulliver’s Travels; and the year after 
(5th July 1706) his masterpiece of verisimilitude 
and plausibility, The True lielation of the Ajqmri- 
tion of one Mrs Veal. INIr Lee, in his life of JJefoe 
( vol. 1 . pp. 127-8 ), disproves the old story that this 
Jiction was a mere tour de force, written to sell an 
unsaleahlo hook, D)'olinoourt on the Fear ofTlcath, 
hy showiii^r that Drelincourt’s hook was already 
popular, heuig then rapidly running through its third 
English edition, while Defoe’s pamphlet was only 
attached to its fourth edition hy the author’s con- 
sent. His next work was his J are Divino, a 
tedious political satire, in twelve hooks of poor 
verso. Ahout the olo.se of 1705 Defoe was sent hy 
Harley on a seciet mission to the West of England, 
and in October of the next year we llnd him sent to 
iScotland hy Oodoljihin, to whom Harley had rccom- 
nionded him as a secret agent to promote the Ifnion, 
and heiB he lived for sixl.een months. His llistury 
of the Union aiipeared in 1709, and in the .same j^ear 
Sachevercll’s famous .sermon gave him the o])por- 
tiiuity of a ding at an old enemy. At the heginning 
of 1708 Harley’s fall had made his politlciil position 
somewhat precarious, hut ho fouml him.self able to 
ho a .staunch Whig under Oodolphin’s government, 
until the fall of the Whigs after the error of Sachc- 
vercll’s impeachment, and the return to power of 
his old henofactor Harley ( 1710), loft him under the 
necessity of arguing that Hnglishmen should sup- 
port the country even under a Tory ministry. In 
the pages of his llcniew he did his host to preserve 
the semhlanoo of consistency, hut not all his clever- 
ness could save him from the oontomporary reproach 
of being a time-server and a renegade. It is itself 
significant that his iournalisin was always anony- 
mous from his second emidoyment hy Harley. He 
plajjed a dilllcult and (iuhious part in the .strange 
intrigues tliat preceded the accession of the Jlou.se 
of Hanover, with the result that at length ho found 
liiinself in a general disoredit, which Tiis apidogy, 
entitled Hw Hppcnf to Honour and JustirrfMlti), 
did not remove. Letters of his found in the State 
Paper OHice in 1801, and printed in hlr Leo’s intro- 
duction, revealed the fact that in 1718 ho was in 
somowluit cciuivooal government sendee, subediting 
Jacobite and High Church organs, as the Mcreurius 
ToUtious, Donnei'.s Ncius-Letler, and Rtist’s Jour- 
nal, in such a dexterous way that ‘ the sting should 
he entirely taken out, although it was granted that 
the style should continue Tory’ (second letter). 
Further, in the same letter he describes his puiposc 
more fully, that these papers ‘ will ho always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pas.s as Tory Paiiers, and 
yet he disabled and enervated, so as to do no Mis- 
chief, or give any Ollonco to the Govornmont.’ He 
describes iiimsolf further as ‘ for this Service, posted 
among Papists, Jacobites, and enraged High 
Tories — a generation who, I profess, my very Soul 
Abhors. . . , Thim I howin the House of Kiinuion.’ 
Defoe was not exactly scrupulous in his point of 
honour, hut it is cei'tain ho never was a Tory, and 
it would not ho dlllicult for him to construct an 
argument hy which he could persuade himself that 
hy this dangerous and anrhiguous moans he wa,s 
doing good service to the cau.se of liberty and 
religion. 

Although Mr Lee maintains that he wrote busily 
in the journals almost to the close of his life, hence- 
forward his interest for us is mainly literary. In 
1715 appeared the first volume of the Famdy In- 
struetor, and four years later the llrst volume of the 
immortal Robinson Crmoe, which at once leaped 
into that popularity which it will never cease to 
retain. The same year appeared the second volume, 
and the year after the greatly inferior sequel. 


Defoe’s realistic imagination worked mo.st fieely on 
a basis, however slight, of fact, an<l tliia was found 
for him in the four yeans’ solitary residence of ,t, 
marooned .sailor, Alexander Selkiik, on the island 
of Juan Fernandez. Perhaps no man at fifty-eight 
in the whole history of literature over deviseS a 
more splendid maHteriueco of creative imagination 
than tlii-s marvellous story, which carries with it 
the iricsistihle conviction of vciy truth, In 1720— 
his most prolilio year — he gave to the world the 
IFfe and Adventures of Duncan Campbell; the 
famous Memoirs of a Cavalier, the most real and 
truthful of all our historical romances, which the 
great Chatham accepted as genuine history ; and 
Cajdain Sinylelon, a hook of such hiilliancy, 
vigour, and intere.st as would alone have given a 
reputation to any other wiiter. Ilis next great 
creative year was 1722, in which he issued The For- 
tunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, which ia 
at least a marvel of the novclistic art ; The 
Journal of the Flayua Year, hotter known hy tlie 
title in the .second edition, A History of the Tlanue, 
a fresh masterpiece of verisimilitude and reality ; 
and the History of Colonel Juclc, which, though 
unemuil tluougliout, and actually feeble towards 
its close, is in its commoncomont, and in episodes 
here and there, the must charming and, perhaps, 
the greatest of all his hooks. Later work,s were 
Itua'una, or the Fortunate Mistress ( 1724), a weaker 
Moll Flanders; A Tour Ihrouyh the Whole Island 
of Great Britain (1724-26) ; A New Vnyatje round 
the World (1725); 7'/ir Cumpilctc EnyiishTrudesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of more money-getting, 
which CliarlcR Lamh condemned for its ‘ vile and 
debasing tendency;’ Tlte BoUiical History of the 
Devil (1726), which may bo grouped with his 
System of^ Magie (1726) and Essay on the lleaUty 
of Apparition 's (1727). The only other works that 
may bore he mentioned are his Itcliyions Courtship 
(1722), and The Treatise conecrnin'i'i the Use and 
Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727)', which leveal 
tlio strangely limited and vulgarly piolit-aiul-loss 
character of his eoncojition of religious duty. His 
Eoergbodg's Business is Nobody's Business (1725) is 
an nnmsing diatribe ujion tho insolence of doinestio 
servants — a subjeot to wliioh ho frequently loeiirs. 

Meanlinic Defoe bad boon ])rospering in his 
affairs. ITo built Iiimsolf ‘ a very liandhoilio house ' 
at Htoko-Newington, when- lie amused hiiiisnlf with 
gardening and the company of his three danghteis. 
A mystery not yet satisfactoiily ex]ilaiiied hangs 
around his last day.s. His ailairs scorn to have 
fallen iiilo confusion, one of his sons had liehaved 
uiidutifiilly, and ho was iiiidor ajiprohonsions of 
some troiiliie, which may, liowovur, have been due 
merely to a degroo of mental derangonioiit. Ho 
died ‘of a lethargy’ in Uoiiomakoi, s’ Alley, Moor- 
lieldh, 26th April 1731, and was hurled in Biinhill 
Fields. 

1 lefoo remains one of our greatest English writers, 
and his greatness is of a kind unlikely to be dis- 
tiirhcd hy a coiiqiotitor. His immense vitality anj 
energy, ch'arsiglitedness, and ready power of forcing 
plain arguniuiits oil her in proso or verse to an 
irresistihlo oomdusion, iiiako him tho typical 
journalist — to lie surpassed only liy Swift at ids 
best; Imt it is to a imieli rarer quality than this 
that lie owes his fame — his iucoiuparaldc realism 
and faithfulness in iiction, the secret of which 
must ho looked for not in his singularly plain 
and direct language, his simple-looking hut 
most offoetively artistic digressions, or his perfect 
though artless preservation of di'ainatic propriety, 
hut in that subtle and impal]iahle genius which 
informs his stylo. For his enaraoter ho was sMfty, 
and perhaps somewhat low in his moral percep- 
tions : imt with all his political iueonsistoncies he 
reniaincd true to the principles of tho Kovoliitioii. 
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Sec the Lives hy George Chalmers (17fci0). Walter 
■Wilson (1830), 'WilUnm Chadwick (1869), and Willi, am 
Lee (1809) ; the studies hy Scott, Lamh, HarJitt, Fuiater, 
Leslie Stephen, and Professor Miiito. The best approxi- 
mations to complete editions of Defoe’s works have been 
those of Scott and Haslitt. 

Defovceilieilt, in Englihli law, includes, abate- 
ment, intnirtion, disseiyn, or any otlier wrong wliere- 
by lie that has the light to a freelinld iu kept 
out of poi&esi&iou. ‘ Deforciant ’ was forineily tlie 
teclinical name of the defendant in the lictitious 
proceeding called a Fine. In Scotland, the term 
deforcement is most commonly used to denote 
foreihle ohstnietion of the officers of the law : this 
is one of the eases in wliich tlie Court of .Session 
has a ciiniinal jurisdiction. 

Defoi'initiC.S are variations in the form of the 
hody as a wliole, or in one or more of its- parts, con- 
stituting a departure from the normal conditions of 
structure, and usually implying a corresponding 
divergence fioiu natural and healthy functions. 
Tliey may he dirided into throe gioups, with refer- 
ence to their origin — the hereiUtanjt tlie co/iffeniial, 
and the acquireit. The first gi'onp is characteiised 
hy a marked tendeiicj' to recurrence in the line of 
direct descent from generation to generation, as in 
those cases where the presence of extr.a liimeis oi 
toes has become cliaiaoteri.stio of many iiieiiuieis of 
one family ( for a full record of an interesting case 
in point, .see Carpenter’s Human Physiolony). 
Such lieveditaiy tendencies to niodifioation of form 
along certain lines of descent constitute local 
examples of the ‘ Natural Law of Variation,’ which 
plays an important part in the Darwinian theory 
of tiie origin of .species. According to this theory, 
niodifioatioiis which are of value in the exigencies 
of the struggle for existence will become per- 
petuated, and suiiersede earlier and leas favouiable 
conditions of oonfoi mation ; while modifications 
tliat do not possess such value, after repetition 
throimh one or two generations, disappear again, 
and these, since they are iisele.ss as well as aberrant 
conditions, are properly included within the group 
of Iiercdiianj deformities. In the .second group, 
tliat of contjcnital deformities, occur those niiicli 
more frequent ahnoviiialities that result from dis- 
turbing influences acting on the otlienvi.se normal 
cuihryo jivevious to its birth. These anomalies 
occur chiefly as deformities hy defective develop- 
ment, and deformities hy peiverted develojuiient. 
Arrested development may be general, affecting 
the whole body, when a dwarf is produced ; oi 
local, aft'ecting individual organs or parts, pio- 
diiciiig a great variety of olivious local deformities, 
in disproportion or malformation of special regions 
of the hody. If the local arrest of development 
is absolute, the defect caused hy it is so gieat a.s to 
constitute a Monstrosity (q.v.), where whole organs 
may be absent, as the brain {anencephalia), the 
skull [aaraniii), the lower jaw {agnat/iia), all the 
limbs [amelus], or one or more of them {mono- 
xinichCus, tiionopus]. Perverted development is 
seen in cases ivliere parts normally separate become 
fused together, as in the ‘ siieii-uion.stev,’ in which 
both lower limbs nie ivelded into one tapering 
extremity. The causes producing tlie.se congenital 
iiionstro.sities and the lesser and moie common 
deformities of tlie same class are veiy varied and 
often veiw obscure. Modern writei.s have, how- 
ever, made them a subject of special .study under 
the name Teratology (teras, ‘monstei,’ logos, 
‘science’), and have devised exjierimental con- 
ditions whioh illustrate the subject. Tims, in the 
case of the embryo chick, Panum found that 
deformities could he produced hy varying the tem- 
perature of the hatching apparatus, and varnishing 
the egg shells ; while Dareste discovered that a like 
result oocui's if the eggs he placed vertically instead 


of lying- on their .sides ; and Gerlach, by varni.-liing 
the whole .surface of the egg vith tlie exceiitioii of 
a Y-shaped streak on one side, succeeded in pro- 
dnoiiig a doiihle-hodied chicken. 

In the hiiiiian subject the cause of the defoimity 
may depend on purely uiechaiiical conditions, a.s 
when the navel-stiing of the embryo hecoiiies 
tnistcd round a limb and causes its giadual 
sepaiation and destnictioii ( .so-called ‘ intra-iiterine 
ampiititioii ’ ). In many cases, however, the cause 
E mucli more lecondile, and appears to depend 
upon a variety of ciicnnistances attecting the 
maternal oiganisation. In an ineieasing propor- 
tion of cases 11111011 are eaiefiilly investigated, it 
appeals that maternal impi-e.ssions, the lesult of 
shock or unpleasant exjieiiences, may liave a con- 
sideiahle influence in pirodiicing defonnities in the 
offspring. Tins Jia.s for long been a popular theory, 
and it is one that recent scientiflc observation is 
temlino to confirm, hut only in a comiiaratii ely 
limiteilpropoition of case.s ; and it must he admitted 
that the majority of cases cannot he explained on 
any theory of causation as yet .suggested. 

The chief varieties of malformation, coming 
under the Jieading of congenital defoiinities, are 
the following : (1) As legnrds the numter of paits. 
In the Siren, two lower extremities are fu'ed 
into one mas.s, but dissection shows that all the 
constituent hones of the limbs may he present, 
though much distorted, in the combined stiuctiire. 
In the Cyclops, the eyes are similarly fused into one 
ii regular structure occupying the centre of the 
face. (2) As regaids tlio ^cr of parts. This may 
involve the whole hody, as in dwarfs, of whom 
tliere have been some remaikahle peripatetic speci- 
mens : the OoLsican faiiy was only 2 feet 7i inches 
high ; Mademoiselle Crnchaini, the smallest lady 
who ever lived, died at ten years of age, only 20 
inches in height. This kind of deformity is not 
necessarily hereditary ; tlie father of Borowlaski, 
who wa.s only 39 inohe.s when thirty years old, had 
six children alternately siiort and tall ; ami dwarf 
women have brought forth infants as long, when 
extended, ns their motheia. One limb only may 
he diminutive. Of course, deformities the ojiposite 
of these exist, such as giants, or instances of pre- 
iiiatuie or excessive local gi-owth. O’Byrne, the 
IrEli giant, meaauied 8 feet 4 inches when he died 
at the age of twenty-two. Such individuals are 
generally .subject to premature decay. One finger 
or one toe often grow.s to such abnormal dimen- 
sions as to necessitate its removal (local hyper- 
trophy). (3) As regards the shape and continuity 
of parts. Distortion may occur from partial para- 
lysis or irregular muscular action at an early stage 
of development, giving rise to Clnh-foot (q.v.), 
eluh-hand, &:c. ; or natural flssuies or apertures 
wliicli .should elose in the course of development 
may remain open, as in linrelip, cleft palate, and 
^ina bijiiia. 

Acquired dejiirniities arise in various ways as 
the result of injury or disease at any period after 
birth. Among injuries, burns, scalds, fraetuves, 
and dislocations aie the most fertile causes of 
permanent defoimity ; and among diseases, rickets, 
and other diseases of bone, leprosy, and ilieumatio 
affections are common causes. Another gionp of 
these ali'eotions, known as ‘ trade ’ deformities, are 
directly traceable to the special work done h}- the 
person siifl’ering from them. 

DclVcgger, Feanz, painter, was horn at 
.Stronaoh, near Lienz, 30th April 1835. He studied 
under Piloty at Munich, and liimself became a 

E rofessor in the Munich Academy, the late King 
lOuis conferring on him the Bavarian order of the 
Crown in 1883. The subjects of his pictures are 
almost all drawn from the everyday life or the 
liistoi-j- of liE native Tyrol. 
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BegeilCrsition, a liiulogioal tuna naod to ile- 
^bci'ibe tlioso not nnfi'e([Uont ciwieH wlioru an cntiro 
oigiinisiii falls l)elo\y the struetural level of its 
youiiK stages, or where an organ in the same way 
loses its fullness of function, and becomes more or 
less atrophied, abortive, and siuiplilied. Thus niany 
parasitic worms, crustaceans, i&o. are emp)hiiticii.lly 
sinH)ler than their free-swinnuitm larviv, and the 
sessile adult Ascitlian allows oiily traces of the 
vertolirato chnractera which are plain cnongh in 
the active young. Thus, Loo, a ciiistaceau wbicli 
.starL.s with a woll-devoloped eye, may exhibit 
the gradual loss of this ou assimiiiig a dark 
lialiitat. The term is best coiilhied to case,s 
where a level of stnictiire e.’chibited during 
early life is more or los.s lost in tlie adult. 
Degeneration must be distiiignialied (a) from 
oceasioiial aLortiuii, (6) from liommiuit (q.v.) to 
ail ancestral tyjie, and (c) from the occurrence of 
riulhmntdnj und iiiidcoclujiril oiyitiis where a 
character posHcaHcd by ancestral typen remains 
more or less undeveloped, or sliowa itself only in 
cmbiyonie life. Degeneration may be duo to the 
eiiviruiniieiit, or to eessation of fiuietioii, or Lohoiiio 
iiune subtle consLiliiLiunal cause. Abseuee of food, 
beat, light, &c. may mean the absence of the 
iieeossary atimiilii.s for tlie growth and maiuteiiauee 
of the organs, or .suporlliiity of food may cause one 
system lo preponderate over otliuiH. Nor can it be 
doubted that ee.ssatioii of fiuictioii eliecks the food- 
aiijiply to a given organ, and in other ways helps to 
bring about its (k'ooiieratioii. ilut on tbo other 
hand, soiiio leas obvious cause— the fatigue of early 
life, a eoiiatilutional sluggishness, &c. may sliarein 
ooiiditioiiing degeneration, as in the case of the 
niajoiity of the Tiuiical.a. WeiMinanii and others, 
however, would explain (IcgciKU'iitioii hy what tlioy 
call tlio non-operation of iiatiirnl soicetioii. Ou 
this view, organs are nut only developed but maiii- 
tainod by natural aoloetioii, and if it lia|ipoii that 
an organ is no longer an advantage in tlii.s struggle 
fur existoiieo (e.g. eyes in dark caves), then natural 
Beleutiun no loiigor iiiaintiuiis that organ, and it 
disappears in tlie eoiirsc of geiieratioTiM. Weismanu 
applies tlii.s ultra- Darwinian coiicoptioii especially 
to cases which might he called non-development 
rather than actual ilogoncration — c.g. to the 
slightly developed wings of the Ajitei'y-Y. Most 
cases of degonoratioii iiroporly ao called ajipear 
liiirdly to require his suhtla explanation, but find 
a siiilieiont one in the nature of the unviromueiit, 
in the cHeots of stopped fuiietion, ami in tlie 
constitution of the organism. See flay Daiikester, 
Dajammtion [Nainve series, 1H80); ami Weis- 
mann, Uabar dan Uuahsciiritt in dcr Natnr (Erei- 
bitrg, 1887). See also, for instances, A,soi1)IANS, 
Cavh-animal.s, Cuu.s'i'AtinA, iNsiccrre, DAiiA,st'r- 
LSM; also ENVmONMliNT, Evolutuw, &e, 

I>e tMl'iindo, Jo,SBrii Maiuh, Dauon, author 
and pliilantliropist, was born 99tli Eobriiary 1772, 
at Lyons, Eranco. Ilis family was originally from 
Italy. In 1797 he went to Paris, but soon lied to 
Germany, where he entered tbo army of Maasena 
as a common soldier. Wliilo with bis regiment. 
Do G6raudo wrote a troati.se, wliicli was ‘ crowned ’ 
by the Academy, and wliieli was afterwards enlarged 
and published under the title of Ves Hi/pics et do 
I' Art da Panftor (1800). In 1802 apjieared his Da la, 
(Uiiindiun das Connaissanccs llumaincs, a preem-sor 
of his llistoira da Fhilusophia (1803), long leputcd 
the best Erencli work on the sulijoet. It procured 
him, in the following year, admission into tlie 
Aeadoniy. He was appointed secretary-general to 
the Ministry of the Interior by Napoleon. But 
De Geraudo is oven better known by his nliilau- 
tliropio writings. TIis excellent work, Le Yisitexir 
dn I’fuwra (1820), obtained the Montyon prize, as 
did also his Dn Parfeationnamant Moi-cd (182-1). 


De Girando was elevated lo the peerage in 1837 
and died 12Lh November 1842, vioa-prcsideiiL of the 
Couiieil of Slate. 

Dt'gSCMtlorf, a toivn of Lo«-er Bavaria, on 
the Daiinlio, which i.s here euissed hy two biub'es 
39 miles HW. of Passau by rail, with niamifac- 
tures of iiaper, linen, woollens, stoneware, and 
matcliBH. Its cliureb of the Holy Sepulchre is often 
visited by more than 30,000 pilgrims tinnnallv 
I’op. 0446. 

Degraded, in Heraldry, means placed upon 
stops or dq/ivcs. 

Degree, the SGOtli part of the eircnnifercnce of 
a circle; see Ciiiunii, Giiaduation. A degree of 
latitiido is the length along a Meridian (q.v.), .such 
that tlie dilVereiice of latitude between its north 
and south ends is one degree — i.e. fi-oin the two 
]iositioiis tlio altitude of tlie same star is seen to 
dill'er by one degree (see Laiutumi). Another 
deliuitioii is that two points ou the earth’s surface 
dill'er in latitude by one degree, when the I’erti- 
cals at tlie.se points make angles with tlie iilano 
of the eipiator, dill'ering by one degree. Were 
the earth perfectly siilierical in shape, this dis- 
tance along a iiieriiliau woiilil be c.vnctly etpial 
to n,',,-, of the whole uieriilian, and would lie the 
same at all parts of the eartli’a surface. But owing 
to its olilatcly spheroiLlal shape it increases from 
the equator, wlieic the curvature is gi'cator, to the 
poles, where it is less curved. E’roin geoiletical 
nieitsuroiuoiiLs iiiiule, it is foiiiid that at the equator 
the length of a degree of latitude is 3(j2746'‘j feet; 
while at the poles it is 3(K)471)'8 feet, The clillei- 
oiices between the length of the digreo of latitiule 
in diirerent latitudes, thus nseertamed by aotiml 
meitsureiiieiit, is one of the pioofs that the ilgure of 
the eartli is not that of a sphere but tliiit of an 
oblato ellijisoid. 

A degree of loiii/iliidc is the length hoLweon 
two nieridiaiiH that 'make an angle of one degree at 
the poles, nieasnrctl by the arc of a circle parallel 
to tlio equator passiii'g between them. It is clear 
that tliia sjiace is greatest at tbo I’lpiator, and 
vanislies at tlio polo.s^; ami it can be shown that it 
varies with the eosine of tlio angle of latitude. The 
luine.xod talilu shows the lengths of a degree of 
lougitncle for ])laces at every degree of latitude from 
0“ to 90°, It is computed ou tlie su]ipo.sition that 
tlio oartli is a .splicre. 
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Degrees, University. In its uiigmal s.ig- 
iiilication a degree i\'as simply a certificate tliat 
the person who liekl it was qualified to take 
part in tlie public teaching of a uni\ersitJ^ In 
the fully developed medieval university tlieie 
were the four faculties of arts, law, medicine, 
and theology; and in each of these faculties 
theie were special degrees of its own. These 
degrees were the baoalaureate, the licentiate, and 
the doctorate, though, strictly speaking, the iif&t 
was not a degree, since it did not confer the 
right of public teachiiiij. For the attaiiniient of 
each degree certain suhjeets were prescribed for 
e.vaininatiqn, as also a fixed term of study in con- 
nection with some university. Both the .subjects 
and tlie_ periods of study varied with the progress 
of learning ; hut the difereiit universities always 
sought to preserve a common standard. In Pans, 
at the close of the 1.5th centuiy, the terms of study 
requisite to qualify fur teaching in tlie diliereiit 
faculties w'eve the following i in arts, four years ; 
in law, seven ; in medicine, eight ; and in theology, 
fourteen. In modern times a degree in arts is 
simply a certificate of a certain measure of 
acquaintance nuth the suhject to which it refers ; 
hut in the case of the higher faculties, tliat is, of 
law, medicine, and theology, the degiee also implies 
a license to e.xercise the functions of the profe.ssions 
that depend on these faculties. It was formeily an 
indispensable condition to obtain a degree that the 
knowledge it represented should have been acquired 
at one or other of the legally constituted univer- 
sities ; hut of late years certain universities, .such 
as that of London, have been founded, which grant 
degrees to persona wlio i)ass examinations on pre- 
scribed subjects without the necessity of univeisity 
attendance. A -still further departure from the 
original import of the term is seen in wliat are 
known as ‘ honorary degrees.’ Such degrees are 
conferred by universities on persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in spheres of life which have 
no direct connection with the studies for which 
they exist. Thus, eminent soldiers, artists, and 
even merchants, have received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Not a few scholastic hodie,s are even 
understood to grant degrees on purchase, or on 
other such easy conditions that the original signifi- 
cance of the degree Is completely lost. In the 
middle ages the right to confer degrees was granted 
by the pope, who was the recognised head of all the 
universities; and at the present day he claims the 
privilege of directly conferring degrees on whom lie 
pleases. In Protestant countries the right can he 
granted only by the state. By an act of tlie reign 
of Henry VIII., the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived the right of conferring degrees ; hut these, 
known as ‘Lambeth degi'ees,’ never earned with 
them the same privileges as those of O.xford and 
Cambridge. In the medieval universities, music 
made part of the curriculum of the faculty of aits, 
and doctors and bachelors of music are still created 
jby .some univei-sities. The German doctorate in 
pliilosophy corresponds in .some lespects to the 
M. A. degree elsewhere. The degrees of doctor and 
haclielor of science are of comparatively recent in- 
stitution. For the usual abbreviations for degrees, 
see Abbreviations. See also University, 
Doctor ; and for the Chinese system of degi-ees, 
see China, p. 190.— For degrees of relationship, 
see Consanguinity. 

De GulJcrnatis. See Gubeenatis, 

Dehiscence (Lat., ‘gaping’], a technical term 
applied to the mode of opening of certain ripe 
fruits, those which do not open being termed 
indehiscent. See Fruit. 

' Dehra, the capital of the Dehra Diin district in 
the North-western Provinces of India, is pleasantly 


situated in a iiiountain-valley, 2300 feet above sea- 
level, and 100 miles NE. of'Meeriit. Pop. (1S811 
18,939. 

Deiaiieil’a, daughter of ffineus and Bitbea, 
and sister of Meleager. She became the wife of 
Hercules, but unwittingly caused bis death by 
sending him the mantle of the centaur Nessiis, 
which wa-* 'aid to have the prrqierty of pieserviug 
love, hut was leally steejied in fatal jioison. The 
poison enteiiiig his frame, the liero suffered such 
agony that he ordered a funeral pyre to be elected 
in Mount Qita, and cast liiniselt into the Ji.ames, 
whereupon Deiaueiia hanged lierself from grief. 

Del Gratia (Lat., ‘by the gi.ace of God’) is a 
formula taken fiom several apostolical expressions 
in the New Testament. It is believed to have been 
first foinially used by the bishops at the Council 
of Ephesus, 431 -i.D. Afterwards, it came to he 
apjieiidcd by aichbisliops, bishops, abbot.s, moiik.s, 
and even eliaplains, to then- titles, in letters, and 
other documents, as a luiuiblc expression of depend- 
ence on the Most High. -After the middle of the 
13th centuiy, the higher clergy wrote Dei cl 
Aj)Ot,io(kw ictiis i/ratid, ‘ by the favum of God and 
the apostolic see.’ In the British Islands, this style 
Mas geueially dropped about the time of the Befor- 
riiation, hut it was occ.asionally given to the Arch- 
liishops of Canteiimiy and York, even .after the 
heginniug of the Iftli centuiy. Many leuiporal 

£ iinces, earls, and barons made use of tlie formula 
•ei Gratia ; \Villiam II. and Edward III. of Eng- 
land employed it ; and before the loth century, no 
idea of independence or of diiine light seems to 
liave been attaclied to it. But in 1442 King 
Charles VII. of France forbade its nse by the Comte 
d'Aiiiiagiiac, .and in 1449 obliged the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to declare that he used it without piejudice 
to the rights of the French croivn. These mstancos 
show that it liad now hegoin to be regarded as 
belonging exclusively to sovereigns who owed no 
ailegiance to any other earthly potentate or poiver. 
In this ivay, what was orig'inally a pious expression 
of humility came to be looked upon as an assertion 
of the doctiine of tlie ‘ divine right’ of kings. 
Deinotheriiiin. See Dinoxheeium. 
Deiimosopbisf s. See ATHEN,4iu.s. 

Deira, an ancient Anglian kingdom, extending 
from the Tees to the Huinher, and westwards to 
the borders of Ciinihria, With its northern neigh- 
bour, Bernicia, it was afterwards merged in the 
kingdom of Northimihria, but later both -were earl- 
doms under the West Saxon king.s. 

Deir-cl-kainar ( ‘ convent of the moon ’ ), a 
town of Syria, formerly^ the capital of the Druse.s, 
13 miles SSE. of Beyrout. It is situated on the edge 
of a deep and picturesque glen of Mount Lehanoi’, 
on the opposite side of which stands the palate 
Bteddin, the summer residence of the Christian 
governor of Lebanon. Pop. 8000, mostly Maronites. 

Deism properly means belief in a God, as 
opposed to atheism ; hut the term used to ex- 
press this sense is Theism (q.v.). On the other 
hand, Deism is generally understood to imply the 
denial of a revelation ; and a Deist is one wliu holds 
the existence and providence of God, but grounds 
his belief on reason and evidence, rejecting the 
testimony of a revelation. The name is often n.sed 
vaguely by way of reproach. 

'The term Deists, or Freethinkers, is usually 
employed to designate a series of writer's who 
appeared in England in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and sought to establish Natural Eeligion upon the 
basis of reason and free inquiry, in opposition to all 
positive religions, and without reference to super- 
natural revelation. They were critical, if not 
hostile, in their attitude towards Scripture, and 
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(lanied niiracles, tlie Trinity, and atonement 1)Y 
'Christ ; and they may fairly he taken as consti- 
tuting one movement, though they by no meana 
founed one scliool or agreed in tlie details of tlieir 
teaching. Tims some believed and others rejected 
the immortality of the soul and human free-rvill, 
and they did not all teach the same doctrine ns to 
the relation of God to the universe, some being 
almost pantheistic. They were not for the most 
])art acenrate scholars, and wci-e rather aciile than 
niofound thinkeis ; but though their inlluence oir 
Engli.sh thought seemed for a time to be blotted 
out, they oontiihuted largely to the progie.ss of 
rationalisnr in Europe. The chief deists were l,ord 
Ilerhert of Gherhury, called the 'Father of Deism ’ 
(died 1648), Blomrt, Tindal, Woolston, Toland, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Bolinghroke, Collins, 
Morgair, and Cliirbb (died 1746). See the .separate 
articles on these writer.s, also Ciiuiicir IJi.sToitY, 
llur.luiON, ItATIONALiiSM j Leland, View of the 
Dcintiral Writers (17.r4); Lechloi', Gcschirhte dcs 
Eofjhschen Deism us (1841); Hunt, Iteiigioiis 
Thought ill Miiginml (1872); Leslie Steirheir, iZ/.v- 
turg of English Thought in the Eighteenth Centnru 
(1876). 

l>«5.iazct, Paflini! ViiifiiNrH, a great li'ronch 
actre.s.s, horn at Paris, .Kith August 1797. Oir the 
stage before she wa.s live yoar.s old, she grow up 
(ilaying children’s and hoys’ rAlea with marvellous 
precocity of intelligoneo and grace, but liist awoke 
to a .sense of her real gri!atnos.s in an engage- 
ment at Lyons, where her playing of such parts as 
were then known as souhretlcs endeared her to 
the citizens. In 1821 .she began to [rlay at the 
Gyinnaso, hut her gi'oatcst triuunihs were won at 
the Thdiltro du Palaia-ltoyal, whitirer she betook 
herself in 1834. From 1844 _ to 1849 she played 
at the VarietiSs, no.xt at various Paris theatres, 
in the provinces, and at London, till 1859, when 
she undertook the management of the Folies- 
Dramathjue.s. (dho loft the boards in 1868, next 
year reeeived a iiension of 2000 francs, and died 
1st Deoi'inher 1876, Boo Lives by Lecomte (1866) 
and Duval ( 1876). 

Bekker, Thomab, dramatist, was born in 
I.ondon about 1570. lie was a I'ery prolillc writer, 
bat only a few of his plays were printed. In 1600 
he published two comedies. The Shoeimder’s 
Ilnlidag, or the Gentle Cruft, and The Pleusant 
Comedy^ of Old Foriunatiis. 'I'he lirst of these 
pieces is one of the pleasantost of old playa, 
and the second abounds In poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekker's ne.xt play miH Sutiromudi c, or the imtrnss- 
lag of the Ilnniorous Poet (1602), in which Don 
Junson was held up to lidicnlo. In Every Man out 
of His Humour and Cynthia's Bevels Jonaou had 
made some satirical reileotions on Dekker ; and 
in The Poetaster (1601) ho had assailed Dekker 
and Marston with bitter vehemence. Long 
aftorwairls, in 1619, Jonson told Drummond of 
Ilawthorndon that Dekker was a knave. Defore 
the quarrel Jonson and Dekker had worked in 
Inirniony ; in 1599 they wrote together two playa 
(whiohhavo not come down). Page of Plymouth 
mi\.liohert the Second. In 1(303 Dekker published 
a pauipldot entitled The Wonderful Year, which 
give.s n hoart-rendiug account of the sufleringa 


gusto 

henpecked married men are forced to submit. Ilia 
most powerful writing is seen in The Honest Whore 
( 1604), of which the second part waa pnblialicd in 
1630. Middleton assisted liim in the iirat part. 
In 1607 he puhliahed throe playa written in cou- 
junotion with Wobater, the Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat { which has descended in a mutilated 


state). Westward Ho, and Northward Ho. A 
pamphlet entitled The Heilman of London (1608) 
gives a very lively account of the vagabonds of 
London ; and Dekker pursued the subject further 
\n Lunthorn and Oandlelight (1608), which passed 
through several editioua. The most famous of his 
jiampldets is The Gull's Hornbook (1609), in which 
the iife of a town-gallant is racily dei)icted. The 
liuaring Girl { 1011 ) was partly written by Dekker ; 
hut Middleton must take the chief credit for that 
excellent comedy. Fioni 1613 to 1016 Dekker was 
conlined in the King’s Dench prison. Earlier in his 
cai'oor ho had spent .some time in the Counter 
prison. In each case his debts were tiie cause of 
his inipvisomueiit. With Massinger ho composed 
the Viri/in Martyr ; and Lamb was doubtless right 
in ascribing to Dekker tbo most beautiful scene 
( II. L ) ill that play. The Sun's Darliny, lioenaed 
for the stage in 1024, but not printed I'lntil 1656, 
was wiittcu in conjunction with Ford. A poweifni 
tragedy, The Witch of Edmonton ( posthuinon.sly 
publislied in 1658), was written by Dekker, Eord, 
and Itowlcy. We hear of Dekker in 1037, when he 
lepiihlishcd his Lanthorn and Candlelight under 
the title of English Villainies, and then ho drops 
out of iiotioe. IJis plays were cidleoted in 1873 
(4vol.s.); and Ins panqililots, which adbnl much 
valuable inforinatimi about English social life in 
the early 17th century, were republished in 5 vols. 
in Dr Grosart’s ‘ llui.h Library.’ 


Be la Iteche, Bm IDwitv 'I’iidma.s, a well- 
known goologist, was horn noar London in 1700, 
lie was educated at the military soliool at Great 
Marlow, and outerod the army in 1814. Three yciiis 
after, he hecamo a Eellow of the tJoological Society, 
of which he was afterwards made soorotary, and 
cvcritnall,y iirosident in 1847. In 1820, while resid- 
ing in Bwit/orlanil, ho pnhlislied a jiaper on the 
tempcratnio and depth of the lake of Genova, hi 
1824 ho visited tlimmicii, and imhli.sliod a pajier on 
the geology of the island. Other works are a mamud 
of Geology ), lic.seurrhes in 'Theoretical Geology 
{ 1834), and a Gcoloyieul Observer ( 1853). HonndCT- 
took to form a geological map of England ; and soon 
after he had begun, tlie govcmnicnt, sympatliising 
with bis design, instituted the Geological Survey, 
and placed bim at Us bead. lie was founder of the 
Gcohmioal MuBoum in Jurniyu Street, and of the 
School of Mines, In 1348 lie received the honour 
()£ kniglithood ; and in 1853 was elected a coriu- 
spondiiig member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. lie died 13th April 1855. 

I>e la Borrtc, IIiiNuv Fhan(,iois, Count, a 
French general, horn at Dijon, 2lHt Doconiher 1764. 
Tho son of a baker, he enlisted at the outbreak of 
the llevolution, and by 1793 had risen to bo general 
of lirioado. lie distingniBhed liini.solf in Spain at 
tho Didassoa (1794), nu.xt commanded a division on 
tho Itliino under Morcaig waH governor of Lisbon in 
1807, and was ennobled in 1808, lie declared for 
tho uniiieror on liiH return from Ellia. lie died 3dj 
February 1830. 

Belucroix, EuoiiNn, a Fioiich painter, chief 
of the liouiantie sehool, was born at Charentoii- 
iSaint-Mauriee, near Paris, 26th April 1799. At the 
age of oLghtooii he oiiteved tho atelier of Pierre 
Guerin, a follower of David, and came under the 
far more powerful inlluence of his_ fellow-pnpil, 
G6ricault. In 1822 he exhibited his first work, 
‘Dante and Virgil,’ tho novel force of which 
attracted much attontion and won the praise of 
M. Thiers among others, In 1824, Dclaci'oix, who 
waa norv at the head of the now .school^ of younv 
pniiiteM, produced the ‘Massacre of Scio,’ which 
was oiitiroly repainted after the artist had studied 
a work of G'onstahlo’a. The July revolution left its 
impress on Delacroix, and in 1831 appeared liti 
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‘ Libel ty directing the People on the Jiarricaile‘>.' 
In 1S3'2 he made a voyage to Moiocco, wliere he 
familiarised hiinselE with novel etl'ects of light and 
co.sttiiiies. From this period, Delacroix continued 
to send forth ]>ictuie after picture, besides decorat- 
ing many public buildinge and chuiches. He also 
executed a number of lithographs, including a .series 
illustrating Hamlet, and one dealing- uith Faust, 
of -wliioh Goethe wrote tliat he found ‘in these 
images all the impiessions of his youth.’ In 1857 
he was chosen by the Institute to till the place of 
Delaroche. He died August 13, 1863. The most 
striking quality of Delacroix’s art is its invention, 
its impetuous imaginative force and vitality. He 
aimed at a powerful and dramatic expression of 
passion and emotion, and in the pitrsiirb of tliia aim 
a sense of heairty was fieqrrently lo.st. lie was air 
admirable colonrrst, and his adiiiireis have ranked 
him with Veronese and Rnhens. His drawing, 
while sometimes incorieet, is always siririted and 
full of vigour. See his Life anil Letter's by Moreau 
(1873), Hurty (1880), and Che.sneau (1885). 

Delagoa Bay, a Portuguese pos3e,ssion, is a 
large inlet of the Indian Ocean on the south-east 
coast of Africa. In April 1868 the Transvaal 
claimed by jrroclamation the Mapnta Hiver, from its 
junction ■with the Pongola to its emhuirchure into 
the southern part of Delagoa Bay. England and 
Portugal resisted the claim and set up counter pre- 
tensions. The matter was referred to the arbi- 
tration of Marshal MaoMalion, who in 1875 de- 
clared the southern portion of Deliwfoa Baj', includ- 
ing the Mapnta Hiver up to the Lobomho Moun- 
tains, to belong to Portugal. The bay stretches 
for 70 miles between '26° 20' and 25° 30' S. lat. It is 
25 miles wide, and for size and acoommod.ation is 
the finest natural harbour in South Africa, although 
landing facilities are yet of a very primitive char- 
acter. There are several islands, notably Inyack, 
and a nunrber of sboals in tlie bay, but its naviga- 
tion is safe and easy, and the anchorage is com- 
modious and well sheltered. The settlcnrent of 
Loru'en90 Marques and surrounding country have 
beenrrotoriorisly nnhealtJry; hut in 1887 theswamps 
behind the towir worc_ Irlled in, and in 1888 an 
elaborate system of drainage, and a long sea-wall, 
intended to reclaim the nat beach on which de- 
caying vegetable matter was deposited, were 
projected. The rivers Maputa, Temhe, and Um- 
belosi (joining to form the English River), and the 
Komati, fall into Delagoa Bay. The Maputa 
and Temhe rivers aie navigable for some dis- 
tance for small craft. Tire comparative proximity 
of Delagoa Bay to the newly-develo^jed goln- 
hclds of Eastern Transvaal and .Swaziland has 
brought to tire front in South African politics 
the question of the desirability of Britain acquiring 
its possession by purchase. For over half a century 
there have been intermittent attempts to ebtahlish 
communication between the Transvaal and Delagoa 
Bay. All failed, however, till 1887, when a com- 
''pany with an authorised share capital of half a 
million was formed in London to work a concession 
from the Portuguese government for ninety yearn, 
for the construction of a railway frorri^Delagoa Bay 
to the Trarnsvaal frontier at the Komati Poort 
River. The line was partly opened in 1888, and 
great results are looked for as it is extended to 
the centres of population in the Transvaal. See 
L0UREN90 Maeques. 

Delaiulire, Jean Joseph, astronomer, was, 
born at Amiens, 29tli September 1749, and .studied 
literature under the poet Delille. He had long to 
struggle with difficulties, and supported himself by 
translation and teaching. Becoming a tutor in a 
wealthy familj', he devoted hini&elf to physics and 
astronomy, studying under Lalande. The discovery 
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of L’ramis by Heiscliel in 1781 gave him the first 
opportunity of attracting the attention of the 
learned world in general by prepai-ing tables of the 
motion of the new planet. Soon after, he com- 
menced the construction of new solar tables, and 
tables of the motion-, of Jupiter and Saturn. Along 
with lMeeh,iin, he -was aiqiointed by the French 
governrrrent, in 1792, to nreasute the arc of the 
trreridian between Drrrrkirk and Barcelona, which 
was eorrrjdeted in 1799 (see Mr;TRE, Arago). 
He was elected member of the Acadenry, and in 
180.3 perpetual secretai'y of the iriathematical sec- 
tion of the Institute. The lesrrlt of his nieasirre- 
ments appeared in his great work, Biuc du dysUme 
MHrujuc Dccimcd (1806-10). In 1807 Ire obtained 
the chair of Astr-ononry at the College de France, 
render'ed v.aeant by the death of L.ahinde, his master 
and fr-ieird. In 1814 he was appointed a member 
of the Council of Public Instruction. He died at 
Paris, 19th August 1822. Del.arrrhre received a 
miiltitnde of Ironoiirs during iris lifetime. He was 
a riicriiber of most of the learned bodies in Europe, 
and an officer of the Legion of Honour. His writ- 
ings are very numerou.s. The qri'incipal are Traite 
iV Astronomic (1814), Eisloire da V Astronomic 
(1817), Ilistoire de V Astronomic du 
Moycn Aye (1819), Histoire de V Astronomic 
Moderne ( 1821 ), .and Histoire de V Astronomic an Dix- 
hidlicme Sitcle (1827). Besides these, Delamhi'e 
wrote several excellent Mtmoires. 

Dclaiie, John Thahbus, editor of the Times 
newspaper, was the second son of a barrister, and 
was born in London, litli October 1817. _ He 
received the earlier part of his education in private 
schools, and at Kirrg's College, London, .and finally 
went to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where Ire took his 
degree in 1839. At the university, he was more 
famous for horseinansliip than reading, and though 
briglit and active-minded, he never professed to he 
a scholar. After leaving Oxford he studied life in 
many forms, walked the liospitals, 'was called to the 
bar, and repoi'ted in the House of Commons and on 
circuit. Mr "Walter had early marked Delane’s 
capable cliaiacter, and soon placed him on the Tunes 
staff; and in M.ay 1841, not ye-fc twenty -four, he 
became its editor. ‘ For- thirty-six years Delane held 
this post, aided, however, fur the gi'eater part of 
this period by his hrother-in-law and college friend, 
George Dasent (q.v.). Under his editorship, the 
Times attained a prodigious circulation, and an 
influence unparalleled in tire liistoi'j' of journalism. 
He wrote no article.s, hut he contiihuted excellent 
reports and letters. He merged his personality 
in his paper, and tire history of his later life is the 
history of the extraordinary influence wielded by 
the loading jounial. His exposure of the railway 
mania, his vehement attacks upon the manage- 
ment of lire Crimean war, and his strong opposition 
to England’s assisting Denmark in 1864, are among 
his best-remerrihered acts. He was singularly 
shrewd in weighing public opinion, possessed re- 
markable foresiglit, and seldom made a mistake. 
Having resigned the editorship in 1877, he died 
two 'V'eai's later, 22d November 1879. His successor 
was Thomas Chenery. A Life of Delane by Sir' G. 
Dnsent vvas announced, but abandoned in deference 
to Mr Walter. 

Belaiiy. Me.s (Mary Granville), was boi-n at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece of 
Lord Lansdowne, she man'led first, in 1718, ‘fat, 
snuffy, sulky’ Alexander Pendaives (1659-1724); 
and secondly, in 1743, the Rev. Patrick Delany 
(1685-1768), an Irish divine, Swift’s friend, and the 
author of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death at 
Windsor on 15th April 1788. Her niuoh-admjred 
‘paper mosaics,’ or flower-work, have long since 
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Lded ; Init she is reiiieULliered tlu’OTiHli her patnm- 
iige of j\Iiss Bnriiey, and by liev A iitohiogrupinf and 
Vorrespomlenm (G vols. ]8Gl-f)2), with ils gossip of 
the court and tlie literary socioty of her day, 

Dc la RailK^C, Louisa. See Oitida. 

Dclaroche, Hiitolyte, known ns Paul, 
painter, the head of tlio modern Eeleolic school of 
art ill France, was horn at Paris, IGtIi July 1797. 
He sludioil uiiilor I’avmi Uro.s, aud between 1819 
and 1823 aerpiired some note by iiaiiiting scriptural 
auhjecls, but (iint excited publiu adiiiiv.ation in 
1824, by his ‘ St 'ihiiecnt de I’aul preaching in the 
Presence of Louis Xlll,,’ and 'Joan of Arc before 
Cardinal Beaufort.’ ’Phese exhibit tbc earliest 
indications of that .style for wbiob lie .aftorwarclh 
becaiiio famous — a style wliicli eiidoaroured to unite 
the pieture,S(pioue.ss of the romantic with the dignity 
of the classic sehool of art. In 1820 Uelarocho pro- 
duced Ills ‘ Death of President Durante j ’ and in 
1827 his ‘Death of tiucon Etizahetli. ’ The.sc 
pictures greatly iiicreii.sod liis reputation, but tbc 
last is reckoned a failure by English eritlcs. In 
1831 ho produced the ' Princes in the Tower, ’a work 
of liigb niovit; iu 18, ‘13, 'Cromwell contemplating 
tire Corpse of Charles^ I.,’ wliicli is generally 
rogardeil as one of the Ili’Ht hi.storieal painting.s of 
modern times. Tn 183-1 appeared Ids ‘ Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey;’ aud in IH'.l? his ‘Charles 1. 
inHulU’d by the I’arUamoutary .yoldicrs,’ ami bis 
‘Strallbvd receiving Laud’.s Blessing on tbe Way to 
iSxeeution.’ From tliis period until 1841 he was 
engaged on ■what is iirobably his grandest work— 
the series of naintiiiga on the wall of (lie semicir- 
oular saloon of tlio Boole dos Beaux Arts, in the 
oxooution of wliieli ho was aided by Armilago 
and other of his pupils. This composition, in which 
the stylo is siniplc, lofty, and chaste, eoiitaiiis 74 
(IgiirCH, eoinprising the greatest sculptors, painters, 
and architects in all history, according to Dela- 
roohe’s judgmoiit. It was oxcelleiitly engraved 
liy Ifimvii|uel Ihipout, from a vodnond copy made 
by the painter lumsulf. Among his later works 
may be lueutiiiued, ‘ Boiiapavfco at St Iloruard’ 
(I8.')0)j ‘ Mario Antoinotto before ilia licvolutionary 
Tribunal ' ( ISfil ) ; ‘ The Finding of Atoses ’ {18.52) ; 
‘Calvary’ (IH.’i.lj ; ‘ Christ in Lethsomano’ (18.74) ; 
‘ Tho Cirondins iu tlio Concierge ’ (18,70) ; ami, one 
of bis best-known works, ^ ‘ Tho Floating Martyr.’ 
Ho also exucutnd sonio striking portraits, iueluding 
tlioso of M. Guizot ( 1838 ), and M. Thiers { 1 Si7li ). He 
died Novomlier 4, 18,70. The ehavacteristic excol- 
leneo.s of Delaroche are pieturehipieuess of cou- 
coption, precision of handling, and accuracy of draw- 
ing. [fo lias lieon aecnsod, however, of want of 
lire, imagination, and depth, and it must bo 
admitted that ho very rarely, if over, exhibits the 
highest (pnilities of creative guniiiH, Dolaroc.hc 
was made a momhor of the riistitiito in 1H32, and 
professor of Painting in the ISoolo des Beaux Arts 
m 1833. See Rees, Vornctaud I)alnn>i‘he{\^)). 

ItC 111 Rnc, WAliKEJt, an eniiuont electrician, 
was born in tiio island of Guernsey, January 18, 
1815. Ho was ccliieatod at Paris, and early entered 
Ids father's liusiuoss — the niaiiufactnro of papor- 
wares—for which ids inventive ability and seion- 
lilio knowledge enabled him to devise many now 
iiinehinGS and proBessos. Ho took an active jiart 
in the Exldld lions of 18.71 aud 1802 ; was a inemhor 
of the Internatiimal Electrical Congress at Pavia in 
1801 ; and has been president of tho Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, of tlia Cheiiiical Society, and tho 
London Tnatitution. In 1878 he .succeeded Spottis- 
woodo as seorotary of tlio itoyal Institution, and in 
1880 was elected a correaponding memhor of the 
Francli Acad6niio des Soienooa in the department of 
astronomy. His scientirio work, done at his observ- 
atory at Cranford and at ids private pliysicnl labor- 


atory, is of the Idgliost value iu tbe departments of 
astronomical pbotograpliy ami electricity, and its 
results have been communicated from time to time 
to the Royal Society aud the French Acadeiiiie 
des Sciences. He died 19th April 1889. 

llclilllliay, Lotll.s Aushnh, a French actor, was 
liorn 21st March 1820, at Paris, and made his ddliut 
in Uefcobor 1840 at the Odeon. In the ye.ar 1848 he 
lii-st trod tho classic boards of tbe Tlnifi'tre Fraiicais 
ill the rrtle of Durante, and bore ho soon procured 
an engagement and became soovotaiy to tlie llieatre 
ill 18,70. Delaunay is one of the most accomplislied 
actoi-s on the French stage. He has found some of 
Ids greatest parts in tbc plays of Hugo, Pailleron 
De Rliissot, and Anglers. ’ 

WclaviS'Iie, Jean Pranuoih Casimiii, drama- 
tist, satirist, and lyrist, was born at Le Ilavve on 
April -4, 1703. He hecanie one of tlio most popular 
writem in Fr.auco, after the publication in 1818 of 
Ids J)h's,n'ni<'nHn, satircH directed against the mon- 
archy of the llastoration. lie then turned his 
attoiitioii to ilraiiiatic aiitliovship and produced Lcs 
Vfnns dkilicnn (1819), a tragic piece, which was 
followed liy the coincdius, L'/irnlo dus VinilUdrls 
and L('s Cumedicnn (1831). He was imule .an 
acadcniioian in 18‘2.7. As a lyrist and .satirist, 
he cspoiiseil the oanso of the patriots iu Italy, 
Greece, and I'olainl, and of the democratic party 
iu France, lint alUiimgli ho apjicars to have been 
a .sincere politician, iio failed to give natural 
and original expiossiim to his convictions, Ilis 
tragedy of Luuis XI., -wliicli was partly founded on 
(,lnentin Dnrwanl, and an adaptation of which is 
familiar to EiigUsh playgoers, was brought out iu 
1.833. Among Ids otlier dranias were In Pariti, 
Marino Fuiir.rn, Icn linfanin d’Kdouurd, Dun J nun 
d’A nirirlie ( 183.7 ), and Li I'illc dii Uiil { 1839). lie 
(lied on December 11, 1843. He had no true poetic 
faculty ; neither was ho a skilful dramatist, thoiigli 
his plays, when llrst produced, gaiiu'd cotisidorablo 
pojmlarity. Tn Ids day ho was .snppmted by the 
oiiiMmonts cif tho Uoimuitic selioel, hut Ids medi- 
ocrity has ceiiio to ho reoogidscd by critics of all 
liarties. 

l>ela,7Viirc, one of the Atlantic, Ktates of the 
Ainorican ITiiioii, foi'in.s a p.art of a peninsula lying 
hetwcou tho lower roaches of tho 1 , 1,1 loan i„ u.s. 
Kusiiuchaiiiia and Ghctsaiieake Bay ir i. 11 . i-iM.intiitt 
oil I, ho wesi,, and tlie Delaware comtuiur. 

River and Bay and Atlaidio Ocean on the east. 
The state is hounded on tho N. by Ponnsylvania 
(tho honmlary there being an are of a circle), on 
the E. by the Delaware River and Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the S. and W.' by Mary- 
land. With an area of 20,70 sij. m., or little more 
than that of Nortlimiiherland, it is the smallest 
1)1 all tho states, except Rliede Island ; in 1880 
it was tlie Biiiallcst of all iu pojiulation, except 
Nevada. Have iu a small hilly section in tho north, 
nearly all the surface is low and lovcl, ami iu the 
extreme soul h tliure is imieii swampy land; whilcv 
the most Honllioni two-llftlis of the area is in great 
part a sandy region. Tho bill-district in tho north 
presents a stony surface overlying azoic rocks, suoii 
a,s giieias and graiiito, with jialches of serpentine 
aiul limo,stoiie. A striii of highly fovtilo red clay 
lies south of the hill-coimtry ; and next southward 
oeeiii's a produetiim and fossiliferous grcons.'ind for- 
mation, succeeded by a .somewhat sandy belt, less 
fertile than tho grcHiisand, although llie greater 
iiart of its extent is by no moans nn|)roductive. 
The coast-region Ikls many salt-marshes, some of 
them clykotl, and thus rendered tillaldo ; and farther 
inland is a considorablo liody of extremely rich 
alluvial soil. Tho vvesi.oni herder of the state is 
genernliy well wooded, aud in some phacos ilat and 
inarsliy. Tho rivers of Delaware are mostly small, 
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Init many aie navijrable. In the noith kaolm and 
irun oie are found, and hog ore or limunite occuia 
to some extent in other parts. The state in divided 
into tliree counties, New Castle in the noitli, Kent 
in the centre, and .Sussex in tlie south. 

The state is well provided with railroad facilities, 
and is crossed hy a c.inal connecting the Delawaie 
and Che-apeake hays. The northein section has 
large and varied maiiufactni-ing interests. Fishing 
and the taking of oystens ami cralis are import- 
ant industries in Sussex coinity, and along the 
shores and tidal streams. Peaches and tho vaiioua 
■small fruits, as well as market-garden products, are 
leading- articles of export; the principal cereal 
crops are maize, wheat, and oats. I’op. (1S70) 
123,015; (18S0) l4(i,(iU8, of whom 28, 448 were of 
pure or mixed African descent; (1890) 1(38,493. 
The principal towns are Wilmington (pop. in 1880, 
42,478), New Castle (3700), Dover, the .state 
capital (2811), and Smyrna (2423). 

Delaware’s iir.st permaiieut white settlements 
were made hy Swedes and Finns who settled at 
Chiistiana (Wilmington) in 1038; for a Dutch 
settlement of 1013 at Honrnkill (now Lewes) was 
destroyed a year later hy the Indians. The colony 
of New Sweden included a small part of Penn- 
sylvania and a section of A^ew Jersey. For .several 
years the Dutch and S\vede.s contended for the pos- 
se.ssi(in of this region, till in 1(133 it iiasscd umlev 
Dutch away. jVftor the transfer of New Ain.ster- 
dam (now New York) to the English rule in 1004, 
Delaware, like the .stronger colony, became English 
also. It was governed from New York until 1082, 
when William Penn hecame iiroprietary of the three 
Dela-ware counties, -which, however, were never 
considered as forming any part of Pcnn.s.vlvauia, to 
which colony they were attached. In 1776 a con- 
etitution was adopted, which was set aside by 
another in 1791 ; and this was re\ Led in 1831. 
Delaware was a slave-state until the war of 1861-65, 
hnt took no part in the secession movement. It 
otters several curious survivals, such as its division 
into hundreds, and the retention of whippnng-po.st 
and pillorj". 

Delaware, Thomas West, Loho, the lh.st 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1010, hut nine mouths later was prostrated 
hy ill-health, and died in 1618. 

Delawares. See Ameeican iNDi.-tH-s. 

Del Cl-eder6 CoiniUiS.Sioil, the higher rate 
OK allowance charged by a factor or agent, in 
respect of which he gnaraiitee.s the solvency of the 
purchaser, and renders himself per.soiially liable to 
Ills principal in ca.se of the purchaser’s failure to 
pay the price of the goods sold. It is not necessary 
that the contract he in writing. The amount of 
the in-eminm is of course variable, hnt it is fre- 
quently double an ordinary selling commission. 

Delel) Palm, or Ethiopiam Fae-palm (Bor- 
assus cothiopum), is very coiumou and widely dis- 
IS-ibuted throughout Central Africa, where it often 
practically replaces the date palm in the ilomcstic 
economy of many negro trihe.s. Its large hard nut 
is eaten fresh, hut also largely planted until ger- 
mination has fairly commenced ; the young embryo 
thus laden with sugar, &c., is then eaten rawer 
cooked. See Germination, and M.vlting. 

Delectus (Lat., ‘a selection’), the old name 
often applied to a selection of passages from Latin 
or Greek writers graduated m difficulty for the 
use of young learners. None is so famous as 
Valpy’s. 

Delegation (Ital. delegazione), the term for- 
merly applied in Lombardy, Venice, and the States 
of the CIiui-cli, both to the governor and governing 
court of a province and to the pirovince itself. TIio 


number of such province-, ;-aried, hut was at one time„ 
nineteen. Tlie liclegato wa.s always a pielatc, and' 
directly appoiutcil hy the {KqiG. If he was a car- 
dinal, lie was called a Legate, and his pi-ovince a 
Legation. 

DcleSClllZC, Louis CuAPtLEP, French com- 
munist, was horn at Dreiix, 20th Uctober 1809. 
His politics early drove Mm from France to jour- 
nalism in Belgium, hut tho Fehniary rcvnlution 
opened to him a career in Paris-, ivheie his cleier 
and facile lien quickly made him popular with the 
rabble, hut earned him fiom the authorities im- 
piiaoiimeiit aud a fine of 10,000 franc-s. Again at 
Paris in 1853, he was sentenced to two yeai.s’ im- 
prisonment, and was ne.\t transported to Cayenne, 
where he lemaiiied till 1839. His experiences of 
liLs sull'erings he gave in Dc Paris o Cuycniie ; Jour- 
nal d'uii Trnnsjiurtc (1807). After his return he 
was quiet for some ycais, until his journal, lltrcH, 
started in 1SC8 to ailvocate the doctiiiies of the 
International, hrought him anew into trouble. In 
the infamous histuiy of the Pails C'oiiiiiiuiie iie 
played a prominent part, and upon his head icsts 
ill gieat part the guilt of its most execiaiile atio- 
eities — the murdei- of the hostages, and the huiiilng 
of the public huiUlings of the city. He died uii the 
last han-icade, 2Ktli May 1871. 

Delfslliiveil, an old town in South Holland on 
the Maas, U mile W. of Eotteuhim, with shipping 
and some manufaetures. Pop. (1880) 11,425. 

Delft, one of the most niicienfc towns of Soiitli 
Holland, is situated on the Seine, 8 miles NW. of 
Rottcidam hy rail, and is inteisected hy numerous 
canals. Delft was noted from the 16th to tho 18th 
ci'iitury for its dulft-ware (see Potterv), hut has 
now entirely lost its high reputation for this nianu- 
faclure, and not more than a few dozen pei.son.s 
are engaged in making earthenware. Of .seieial 
interesting building.s, one, the town-ball (1618), is 
a picturesque and nclily adorned edifice. The New 
Church (1476) contains a iiioimmeiit, more oiiiate 
than tasteful, to the memory of IVilliaui I, of 
Orange, who was afisaii.sinated liere, 10th July 1384. 
It also contains the tomb of Grotiii.s, and the 
burial-vaults of the present royal family of Hol- 
land. The Old Cliurcli, a building of some note, 
contains the tomb of the iiatnralist, Leeuwenhoek, 
and of the great admiral. Van Tronip. Delft has 
also a state arsenal, an East Indian college, a 
polytechnic, and several hospitals. There are some 
manufactures of fine carpets, casks, baskets. Pop. 
(1876 ) 2.3,804; (1888) 27,391. 

Delhi {DchU), an imperial city of Northern 
India, and the chief cnimnercial and industrial 
centre of the Punjab, on the right hank of the 
Jmima, 13 miles from the railway junction of 
Ohaziahad, 113 NN4V. of Agra, and 954 NW. of 
Calcutta. It is walled on three sides, has ten 
gates, and stands on high ground, the gi-and 
series of hiiilding.s fonuing the famous palace 
of Sliali Jehan, now the Fort, looking out over 
the river and a wide stretch of wooded and 
cultivated country. To the north, about a mile 
distant, rises the liistorio ‘ridge,’ crowned with 
memorials of the Mutiny, and comiuandiiig a fine 
view of the city, the domes and minarets of 
wliicli overtop the encircling groves. The gavdets 
in tho city, the siihurhs, and the neighhouriiig 
country, are all richly wooded. Delhi is tlie ler- 
minuB of the East Indian and Kajpiitana rail- 
ways, the former crossing the Jumna hy a fine 
iron bridge. Fergussou describes in detail the 
palace huilding.s, which are the splendid heritage 
of Mogul sovereignty. Briefly, they comprise the 
catliedral-like entrance hall, the diwan-i-khm, or 
audience hall, the diwan-i-am, the rang majicd 
(now a mess-room), and several leaser pavilions, 
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jCoveiiiig in all an area of 1000 foot Ly 3200, ex- 
' olnsivo of gateways. The heautifiil inlaid work 
and carving of these huikling.s are the admiration 
of the world, and the dmem-i-khas is worthy of 
its famous in.scription ; ‘ If there is a heaven on 
earth, it is this — it is thi.s ! ’ Tn the heart of the 
city stands the Jama Masjid ('great mo.squc’), 
one of the largest and iincst structure,s of the kind 
in India, which also ow'cs its origin to Jihali Jehau. 
Among the notalile iiioimniente in the neighbour- 
hood are the imperial tombs, including that of 
Hamayun, second of the Mogul dynasty ; the old 
Kala Masjid, or hlaok mosque; and the famous 
ICutah Minar, 10 miles to the south. The Minar, 
erected by Kutah-ud-din, founder of a dynasty, 
early in the 13th century, is 238 feet liigh, and 
tapers gracefully frmu a diameter of 47 feet at 
tlie huso to i) feet at the summit. It iuclose.s a 
winding staircase, ,'ind is garlanded with inserip- 
tioiis from the Koran. Modern Dellii is noted for 
its hroad main streets, tlio chief being the Chandni 
Cliauk, or Silver Street, with its liigli eloek-Lower, 
and the institute and museum. The Dellii College, 
once a fainnns oriental scheol, has liecn abolished, 
government having withdrawn the collegiate stall 
of teachers to eoneeiitrato the grant upon the cen- 
tral institution at Lahore. Delhi has a large trade 
in wheat and otlicr jirodueo, and its bazaars are 
noted for gold and silver work, precious stoims, 
shawls, and costly fabrics. It is a groat native 
hanking contro. A cross the river is the ruined fort 
of Salimgarh, and traoes of an ancient city. Pop. 
(1888) 183,000, more tliau half Iliudus. 

The name Dilli or Dillipur first apjioavs in Ist 
oontuiy li.O., and is oounooted with the famons 
iron pillar of Raja Dhava, a solid sliaft of metal, 
set up in the 3d or 4th century, which is 16 inohos 
in diameter, and 00 foot long, and wliioh is so 
iirmly planted tliat only lialf of it is above ground. 
This iiulisputaldc relic hears a Sanskrit inHeri\iti(m, 
in which the name of the city is ineiitionod. Delhi 
was the capital of the Afghan or Pathan, and 
aftcrM'ards of the Mfigul, empire. It was taken 
by a liritish army under Lord Lake, Heptomhor 8, 
1803, and has ever since— if wo oxeciit the liricf 
period wlion it was hold by the inntiiioors in 1837 
— continuod under Britisli riilo. In our own time, 
Delhi has hoeii rendered memorable liy the events 
of 1837. Tlie niavcli on tlio city of tlio nmtinoers 
from Meerut; tlio terrible Utli of May; the ex- 
ilosiou of tho powdor-iriagazinc by Willonglil.'y and 
lis liei'oio band ; tho assault, when i.lie city was 
ivuii (Soptemher 20) gate by gato and quarter by 
quarter — a suooes.s saddened by tho death of tlie 
gallant Nicholson; tho sub, sequent daring eaiitnro 
of the king of Delhi by Hodson of Hodsoirs Horse ; 
and the eajituro and shooting of his miscreant 
sons by the .same ollicar, arn moinorahlo events in 
Indian history. A inomoriiil in Willoughby Avas 
erected by government in 1888. In 1877 Delhi was 
tho scone of tho famous Durbar at Avliich tho Qiieon 
Avas proclaimed Empress of India. Dulhi is noAV 
the must Europeanised of all tho cities in tho 
interior of fnilia, and tho removal of some of tlio 
old gates was among tho improvements con- 
tomplatod in 1888. — The dislrkt has an area of 
1277 sq. in,, and a pop. of 643,313. Tho trade and 
mauiifactui'CH of tho district contro in the toAvn 
of Dellii. There is a braiieh of the East Indi.au 
Raihvay, and tho liajinitana State Railway tra- 
verses the district for about 13 niilos. Of about 
820 sq. in. under enltivation, over a sixtli arc irri- 
gated from government canals, and a smaller part 
by privato enterprise. To the south, the district 
is rocky and barren , Tho soil along the alluvial 
margin of the^ Jumna is fertile, hut better crops 
are produced in the tract artifioially irrigaled by 
the Western Jumna Canal. — Tlio divhknt of Dellii 


comprises the three di-strietsof Delhi, Gurgaoii .aiul 
Karnal, Avith an area of 5610 sq. ni., and a’oon 
(1881) of 1,907,984, 72 per cent, of Avhom were 
Hindus, 


dueed an operetta, Diiiix Suns da Churhon. At the 
Urand Opera, Avliere he became second director in 
1865, his mnsic for the ballet La Source (18G0) 
met Avith great success, and his Inallet-umsic for 
Goppdlia (1870), bis finest Avork, .secured his 
position as a composer. lie has Aviitten music 
lor a third ballet and for tlii-ee comic operas, one 
of Avliicli, Ix Ltoh I'a dit (1873), became very 
popular. In 1880 Delibes Ai'as appointed profe.woi' 
in the Conservatoire. He died January 1891. 

Hcli'Isih (.signifying, according to Bertlieaii, 
‘ tho (lolicato ; ’ according to Ewald, ‘ tlic traitress ’), 
the I’liilistino Avomaii Avho l>otrayed Samson (q.v ) 

I>elillo, J ACijuK.s, a Avritor extravagantly over- 
rated in ills lifetime, Avas born near Aigues-Perse 
in AuA'ergno, on June 22, 1738. He was an ille- 
gitimate child, and was brought up by charity. 
Educated at tho College do Lisioux in Paris, lie 
distinguished himself as a scholar,' and obtained a 
lirofoHsomhip in Amiens. Ifis verso translation of 
tlie Ucoreihs, published in 1769, had an extra- 
ordinary 'vogue, and Avas extolled far beyond its 
morits by 'Voltaire and other critics. Its autlior 
Avas made an academician in 1774, and, after holii- 
ing a eaumiry at Moissao, Avas prosented by tlie 
Comte d’Artois Avith tho abbacy of Saint-iSeverin, 
the income of Avhich amounted to 30,000 livres a 
year. Ixs J urdins, a didaclio iioum Avhioh Delille 
puhlislied ill 1782, fomid a vast hodj' of readers, 
and Avas gouerally accojited as a masteriiioeo. The 
outbreak of tho Revolution comiiolling Delille to 
leave Eraneo, he traA'ollcd in Switzerland and 
Cormany, and then ronioved to Limilon, Avliore ha 
occupiod himsoir for eighteen months in translat- 
ing the Puradisi) Lust. After his retnrn to FriinoD 
in 1802, ho iirodneod a translation of the JSneid 
(1804) and several didactic and dosuriiitivo AA’orka 
in vorHO—Jj’Jmar/ination (1800), Les Trots Mgnes 
(1809), and La'Cuimrsaiiim (1812). lie became 
Itlhid in his old age, and died on May 1, 1813. 
Dnriug' his life he Avas not only regarded by his 
countrymen as the greatest Erenoh iioot of the 
day, but Avas e\'en dochireil to ho tho equal of 
Virgil and Ilomor. His fame, hoAvever, suffered 
a I'upid eclipse, and his lack of poetic genius Is 
noAv generally admitted. He AA'as merolj? a fluent 
versiffor, Avhoso knack of turning out ingenious 
lAara])hraHGa exactly suited the taste of his con- 
teniponiriuH. See Baiule-Bonvo’s Portmiis Litti- 
ruires, vol. ii. 

J>cli<in<lS<‘ftllCC is tho term applied to the 
propert.v Avhieh certain suhstancos have of absorb- 
ing moisture from tlio air, and Itocoming damp, 
(lud CA'cn running into liquid. Caustic potasw, 
and tho cliloridcs of calcium and magnesium, 
are examples of suhstaiu'es Aviiioh undergo this 
change. 

Delirium is a condition in Avhich there is 
perversion of the mental procoHsus. In its essential 
nature this symptom is analogous to insanity ; in- 
sanity is, ill shqrt, a similar state, iinaceompaiiied 
by the obvious conditions Avhicli are tho causes of 
dolh'ium, 

In health tho mental processes correspond to 
lircBont sonaory impreHHion.s or to the memory of 
tlioao Avliioh are past, hut in delirium this coire- 
spondoiico ceases, and tho results of cerebral 
activity hear no true relation to reality. De- 
lirium has three Avell-kiioAvii mental phoiionieiia, 
any or all of Avhicli may ho present in any indi- 
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vidual instance. The inind may he posse&scd liy 
false ideas or delutiions ; sen.soiy impressions may 
produce false perceptions or illusions; or there 
may he fletitions perceptions or hullucinutions, 
without the presence of any sensory impressions. 

The more common causes of delirium are four. 
( 1 ) Local diseases of the hi'ain or its envelopes, 
as in the case of inflammation of the lining mem- 
hrnnes. (2) Toxic Mih.stances circulating in the 
hlood, which may have their origin within the 
system, as in the retention of rvaste products 
during the final stages of kidney disease, or may 
he introduced from without, such as the specUic 
poisons of the acute infectious diseases, or active 
substances like alcohol. (3) High body tempera- 
tures, rvhioh may occur apart from any blood- 
poison in a local inflammation of some distant 
organ. (4) Inanition, which may often he seen 
in the concluding periods of wasting diseases. 

DclixTllIll Tremens is the term employed to 
denote one of the acute phases arising in the eouree 
of chronic Alcoholism ( q . v. ). It i.s as a rule pre- 
cipitated by a period of indulgence in exee-ssive 
drinking, and shows itself at first in the form of 
general uneasiness and lestlessiiess during the day, 
followed by sleeplessness, or disturbed sleep rvith 
distressing dreams, at night. These initial synip- 
toiHS usher in the stage of delirium, always aoeoni- 
panied by constant muscular tremors. The de- 
lirivim almost invariably presents the three main 
varieties of mental disturbance — illusions, halluci- 
nations, and delusions— to which reference has 
been made in the preeodiii" article. An attack 
ffenerally_ last,9 about three days, luit it may exist 
for a period of six or .seven days, and, so far as is 
at present known, there is no means of shortening 
its duration. The chief danger lies in the great 
tendency to e.xhaustion wliicfi the disease shows. 
One attack appears to have a power of predispos- 
ing the individual who has suffered front it to 
suhsequent reourrenoe. The affection frequently 
induces some degree of mental weakness, and this 
is more likely to he the case in those who belong 
to families wliicli have a hereditary tendency to 
insanitj'-. As above mentioned, no means is 
knotvn of mittiiig short an attack, and the em- 
jdoyment of driig.s in this disease is of at least 
doubtful utility. The only rational treatment 
consists in the use of every expedient which can 
tend to sustain the patient, and avert the great 
tendency to exhaustion of the vital centres. 

De Lisle. .See Kouuet de Lisle. 

Delltzscli, a town of lh-u.ssian Saxony, on the 
Lohher, 12 miles N. of Leipzig by rail, with manu- 
factures of cigars, straw, leather, ivory, and wooden 
goods. Pop. S342. 

Delltzscli, Fbauz, a learned theologian and 
Hebraist, horn at Leipzig, February 23, 1813, 
studied theology and orientalia at the university 
theie, and became professor of Theology atKostock 
in 1846, whence ho was called to Eilangen in 1850, 
find to Leipzig in 1867. Delitzscli'.s vast learn- 
ing and exegetioal sagacity oonihined to give him 
a foremost place among the more conservative 
tiernian theologians, while his great personal intlu- 
enoe over a generation of Leipzig .students, and a 
long series of profoundly learned hooks, contrih- 
nted enormously to e.xtend a sound knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis not only in Germany, 
but in England and America. His earliest ryorks 
were in the field of the post-liihlical Jewish litera- 
ture, followed by Ms commentaries on Hahakkuk, 
Song of Solomon, Genesis, the PsalniK ; and to the 
complete commentary _ on the Old Testament, 
edited jointly with Keil, Delitzsch himself con- 
trihutecl the volumes devoted to Isaiah, Job, Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. Later 


works are his Si/sfem dcr hihUschm I'sijcholnijio 
(1855), Hi/stciii (hi- Apologetih (1869), Jcsiisr( 

unci Ilillcl (1867), Jud. HundKErkerlahm zur Zeit 
■Jesu (1868). His commentary on Genesis (1887) 
made large conce.-'Sioiis to the critical theory of 
the Pentatench. He died 3d March ISOO.M-His 
-.on, FniEDRiCH Delitz.sch, horn 3d September 
18.50, has ahead)' made a gieat reputation as an 
Assyriologist by his Assyr. Stuclicu (1874), his 
translation of George Smith’s Chrddciui Account nf 
Genesis (1876), lih ^Issi/r. Lc^cstucke (1878), Wo 
lag das Faradies? (1881), and Ms grent A ssgr. 
Woctcrbuck (1887 ct scg.)- 

DcIillS, Nikolves, a distinguished German 
Slnakespearian critic, was born at Bremen, lOtli 
September 1813, and studied philology at Bonn 
and Berlin, and in England and France. He 
finally settled in 1846 at Bonn, where he became 
extraordinary profet-sor in 18.5.5, and professor in 
1863, and where he died 18th November 1838. 
Hih early lecture^ were on Sanskrit and the 
lioinance tongues, but he afterwards devoted Miu- 
■self to the Engli.sli language and literature, and 
a-, a student of Sli.ake.s]ienre look a place that, m 
the opinion of nio-t scholar--, was second to none. 
Ajiart from excursions of le.''&er importance in other 
fields of literature, he published Abhantllungcn zti 
Shukspmrc (1878), &c. ; and Ms edition of Sliake- 
sjieare’s work.s (Ell.erfehl, 7 vols. 1854-61 ; Dtli ed. 
2 vols. 1882) is an acknowledged masterpiece, its 
notes a marvel of terse sagacity. 

Delivery in Sale. See .S.vle of Goods. 
Delivery of a Deed. See Deed. 

Della Criiscaii Scliool. About the year 
1785, a number of English residents at Florence 
endeavoured to amuse their lagging hour.s hj; writ- 
ing verses, which they published under the title of 
The Florence MisccUdny. The insipidity, affecta- 
tion, and fantastic silliness of these productions 
tran.scend belief ; yet such was the poetic poverty 
of the time, that tliey soon found a crowd of 
admirers and imitators. Taking the name of a 
Florentine AcaiMmy (q.v.), the Delhi C'ruseans 
now began to print their precious Inoiihrations in 
England, cMelly in two daily new.sjiapers called 
the World amrthe Oracle. ‘"iVMle the epi.leinie 
malady was spreading from fool to fool,’ as Gifford 
pungently says, one of the brotherhood, a IMr 
Robert Meriy', came over from Florence, and 
‘immediately announced himself by a sonnet to 
Love.’ It was answered by one, ‘Anna Matilda’ 
(Mrs Cowley), who (as was the custom) praised 
it inimoder.'itely in language even more absurd 
than Meriyh own. ‘The fever now turned to a 
frenzy : Laura, ilaria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thousand other nameless nanie-s, caught 
the infection ; and from one end of the kingdom 
to the other all was nonsense and Della Cnisea.’ 
But retribution followed, for Nemesis watches the 
course of poetry as sharply as that of politics. In 
1794 Gifford j.roduced Ms Bia-iad, and in 1796 
Ms AFceeiad. Rarely has literature witnessed such 
a scalping. It completely killed the school, and, 
Mcleed, it is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the unhappy Della Criiscan 
songsters has been preseiwed — an immortality 
which may he compared with that conferred by 
the Newgate Cedendur. 

Dellys, a port of Algeria, 50 miles E. of 
Algiers, with a French garrison. Pop. 3564. 

De LollllC, Jons Louis, horn at Geneva in 
1740, was originally an advocate in his native 
toivn, but about 1769 came to England, where, in 
spite of his literary actii-ity, he lived for several 
year's in gi'eat poverty, always in debt and re- 
peatedly in prisou. Having inherited a small 
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pvopei l.y, ho refcnrnotl to hii native countiy in 
1.1775, and died at a village in Sv’it/.orland, July 
16, 1806. l)e Lolmo’s princijial -work is Tho Cuu- 
stitulion of Enrjlctnd ; or an Account of theUngJish 
Gover/iinoil ; in lohich if in roinjuiral hath vuth 
tlw Bejmhlkan Fonn of Goi-criunent and the ofhrr 
Monanhkh in Europe. It was Hist jnildlBhed in 
French at Ainstordam in 1771; tlic English tiaiis- 
latimi, 1)}' another hand ajipavently, did not ajipear 
till 1775. The ivovk, which llattcrcd Enghuul, 
tlirew no iio-iv light on the snhject, long enjoyed 
a high lopntation, and reacheu a tenth eaition 
{with Life, 1853), Imt has long hecn .snpoiseded ; 
its anthoi was called hy Isaac D’lsraeli ‘the 
lOngdish Montesi|nieu.’ In 1772 he also puhliahed 
anonyinonsly in English, A Furallel hehocen the 
Enytish Government and the former Government of 
Sii’ctku ; ten yeans later, his lUstorij of the E'la- 
geJtnnt.', ; in 1706 uw Essay ron/aining Htricturcs on 
the Unim of S 'off and with England^ and nnnicrous 
political pamphlets. In 1816 Dr llusliy tried to 
prove that Do Loluio was Junius. 

Deloi'lllCi M.irilON, a i'iiiiHm.s Fremdiwoman, 
wIiosQ name lignrcs too proniinenlly in the his(oiy 
of the 17th con tnry. Sluj was houi aliont 1612, at 
a village near Clifllons Bor-Marno, and came at an 
oitrly poiioil of her life to Paris, where her great 
heanty and hiilliaiiL wit soon gathered a grou|) of 
woalOhy and high-hoiti hiveis louiid her. I'iven 
the Rieat Ciu'dinal I’ichetiuu was not insoiiKihlc to 
licr olmrni.s, and levonged liimsulf for her contempt 
hy causing her to lio .separated fiom Ihe ill-fated 
young OiiKj-MaiH, her love for whom wa.s the one 
ennohhng passion of her life. Among her lovens 
were, in Hue-eession, tho Thike. of Ihudvingliain, 
Saint-Evrumond, tho One do IlriHHae, tlie Cheva- 
lier du (.Ti-ainmont, and limeii, (ho Snperinteudent 
of Financo, Dining tho llrst di.stnrhauee.s of tho 
Erondenrs, her house was the iallying-]Hiiiit of tho 
chiefs of that jiarty, and in coiisoi|uence Mazaiiii 
was ahout to lliiig lier into jiiison, when .she 
suddenly died in 1650. A eiiriims tradition spiung 
up in France during I, ho iio.xl eontury, to the ollect 
that Maiioii had not died, hut osoapeil to London ; 
that she had married an English hiid, had then 
returned to Paris, and married liist a rohher-ehief, 
next a proenrator of liiianoo, and, linally, that nlio 
died in 1706 ; or, aceording to another account, 
even bo late as 1711. Her Htovy was treated hy 
Victor lingo in a drama; by Alfred do Vigny iii 
his romance Ginq Mars. Skio Ifughue tie Mire- 
conit’s imaginative Confessions do Marion Delorme 
(3 vols. 1861). 

DoJos (called also in anoient tiines Asteria, 
Ortygia.), an island in tlio tlrocian Arohipclago, 
ttio smallest of the Cye.ladon, i.s situated hotweou 
the islands Uhonea and Mykonns. According to 
tlie mythological aoiionnt it was at first a lloating 
island, hut was lixed to tho bottom hy Zeus in 
order that it migliL bccoiuo a ,safe alxxte to Lelo 
for the hilth of Ajiollo aiulAitomis. lt.s carlie»t 
lu.sLoucal iiihahitanls were Iimians, and it ajijiears 
to ^ve boon the centre of a great iioiiodieal 
festival hold in himour of Apollo, hotli on the 
mainland and in the island, s. in 426 Doloa 
was purified hy the Athenian, s, all tho tonilis were 
removed from it, and it was declared pollution for 
any hirtli or death to take place on it. Four years 
after thoy oxpiolled the Delian.s from Iho isliiud. 
After 146 n.c., wliuu Corinth fell, Delos became 
the seat of oxtensive (lomnioroo. Its saerod assooia- 
tvonsj its great festival,^ its excellent harbour, and 
ils situation in tho direct route from southern 
Europe to tho coa.stB of Asia, all comhiiied to 
render it a port highly favoured by moivliauts. 
So groat was the trallio of Delos that iC is said 
10,000 slaves changed hands hero in a single day. 


Aftei Ihmiisliing for a eonsidoraldo time, it was 
devastated in the Mithudalio war (87 li.u.), and 
from this calamity' it nei’oi recovered. Dittle’inoie 
than ] .so. m. in area, it was noted for its palm- 
trees, ami also for its hrass, and the brazen vus.sols 
■which it manufactured. The town of Delos, which 
stood at the fixit of hlonut Cyntlras, a granite ora" 
347 foot high, is now a mass of ruins. Still, how- 
ever, the leimiins of the great temple of Apollo 
and of tho colo.ssal statue raised in his honom, may 
he distinctly traced. Since 1877 oxten.sii o inve.sti- 
gatimis have been prnseenled in its ruins hy 
(loinollo for the French Aichicological Institute. 

(now Kastri), an aiiciont Greek town 
in I’luK'is, celehiatud chielly for its famous oraclo 
of Apollo, was siliiated ahout 8 niile.s N, of 
an indentation in the noitlieui sliore of the Quit 
of Lcpaiito, at the Roiithern liaso of PaimassuB. 
Us oiiginal name, and that hy uliidi Homer iu- 
\ ariably .speaks of it, was I'ylho. It .stood hi the 
coiilie of a district mmwiied for its classical 
associations, OcoupYing Iho vale of the Pleistus, 
it was seated in a somiciiclc like tho aiea of a 
grand natural tlioatie, hacked towards the noith 
hy two lateial spurn of ParnassiiB. These lateial 
range, s extend oast and west aronml Delphi, ami 
give rise also, fiom the point at which they ap- 
jn'oximate, to tho famous fountain of (JasLalia, 
the lioly wati'r of (lie Delphian temidc. The 
earliest iiiliahilanls of Delplii are said to have 
eomo from Lyeorea, a toMii ni'on one of tho slopes 
of Parmissu.s, tliu inhahilauLs ol which aio sup- 
]io.sed Loliaio hecn Doriims. h'rmn the Delphian 
nohicn 'wore at Jiist taken tlie chief magistiak's 
and Llio piie.sts of tho Lem]di), wliilo the Pythia ot 
]iriefttoss wlio delivered tlm oracle, at first always a 
young maidmij hut latterly always a woman not 
younger than fifty, was u.sually Huleotod fiomsoniii 
family of jnxir conn try-) luoplo. In the centre of 
the lem]ili! was a small ojxming in the grunnd, 
whence arose an intoxicating vajxmr, believed to 
Como fiom tlio well of t'assotis ; and tho Pythia 
having hicalliixl tliis, sal, ihnvii ujxin tlm tripod 
or tliiee-leggcd stool, whieli was jilmied over the 
chasm in the ground, and thoiicu delivered the 
Oracle, nhieli, if not pmnminocd at Hist in hex- 
ameters, was handod over to a jioet, umidoYod for 
the jmijxise, who coiireited it into that form of 
veiso. As the celebrity of llio Delphic oracle 
incroased, Deljihi becaiiie a town of great wealth 
and imjiortaiicu, fiiiiioiis not mil.y iu llolhia, hut 
also among thu iicighlxuiiiiig iiatioii.s. Hera the 
Pydlfimi giuiie.s wore lield, and it was one of the 
two places of nicctiiig of tlic Amphictyonio Council 
(ij.v.). Tho fonitli temple, tluiugli tlio liist built 
of stone, was destroyed hy iiro in 64H n.o., and 
during tlie siieoeediiig coiitnry a fifth ami last one 
was liiiilt h,v the Aiiiphietyoris at tho cast of IIQO 
talents, nr ill 15,661), H was hexiislydo, fronted 
with I’aiian iiiarhle, and adorned witli stain- 
aiy hy Pra.xias and Aiidrosthcncs. In 480 n.c. 
Xerxes sent a ixirtioii of his army to pluiulcrtlie 
temple; Init as thoy climhed tho rugged jiatli that 
led to tho shriiie, a peal of thunder broke over- 
head, and two huge tiiags tuiiihling from Iho 
heights crushed many' of llui Porsiaiis to death, 
while Uioireoiiiriules, struck ndth tenor, turned and 
Hod. Tt was plundered hy the Phoc.iaiis during 
the Saerod War, and was attacked hy' the Gaula 
in 270 11.0., who were said to have boon repiiLsed 
like the PursiaiiH hy' ])orteiits. Tho .sidoudour of 
Delphi siihaeipiontly excited tho rapacity of many 
cominorois, and .suil'ered Revorcly hy thoiv attacks. 
Nero carried oil' from it 560 hronzo slatues; Con- 
staiitiue also roiiiovod luaiij' of its worlvs of art to 
his own capital. In the tiiiio of Idiny, tho immher 
of slaluCiS ill Delphi was not less than 3000, and 
within the temple for a long time stood a goldea 
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statue of Apollo. _ The modern town of Kastri 
now oeeupieg the site of Delphi, in the neighbour- 
hood of tile source of the still flowing Castalian 
spiing. See A. Moninisen’a Ddpldka (Leip. 1878), 
vul. iii. (1880) of Bimcho-Leelerq’s Mistoire do la 
Dn'inatiun dans VAnh finite, and the Cornhill 
Magazine (1882). 

Dclpliinaptcviis. See Belug.i.. 

Delplllll Classic.s, an edition of the Greek 
and Roman classics (64 quarto volume, s, 1674H730) 
prepared by thirty-nine of the best scholars of the 
time, under the editoi-.hip, originally, of Bossuet 
and Huot, tutors to the daupliin, son of Louis 
XIV. The title-pa^es bear the words, ‘In usum 
Serenissimi Delpliini,’ hence the name. Edition.^ 
in octavo of paiticular authora, as Yirml and 
Horace, were often reprinted in England. The 
Delphin Classic.s are now esteemed of little \ alire. 

Delpliiuidie. See Doli'hin. 

l>clpliluiiiiu. See Laek.spuu. 

Delta is the alluvial deposit formed at the 
mouth of a river from the deposition of the jiarticles 
which it has held in suspension oi rolled foiwaid 
upon its bed. The term was oiigiiially applied to 
the tract of land thus formed (mainly within 
historical times) hy the Nile, which, being inclosed 
by two main bmnehes and the sea, has the foim 
of the Greek letter A, della. The formation of 
delta.s depends mure upon the absence of opposing 
ctirrenls at the mouth of the river than upon the 
quantity of sediment held in suspension wlten it 
reaches the sea. Deltas are oonse(inently of almost 
invariable occurrence in inland lake',, in the quiet 
eatuarie.s of tire nearly tideless MediteiTairean, and 
in the .sheltered ba.ys and gulfs of other seas. When, 
on the otlrer hand, there are strong ebb-tides, or 
powerful oceanic currents, tire detritus is caiiied off 
into the sea. 

Delta nictal is an alloy consisting of copper 
and zinc — in other words, hi'ass— to whicli sonte 
manganese has been added in the fonn of ferro- 
manganese, or spiegel-eisen wltiolt contains man- 
ganese. A little silicon is also used, but enough 
of this is usually present itt ferro-nranganese. The 
iron added by the rtue of thu.se srrhstances should 
be kept sirrall in qnantltjc Delta metal has 
sitrrilar' properties to phosplror-hruirze, if, indeed, 
some of it is not simply iruutganese-bronze. The 
silieon and the mairgairesc modify the properties 
of copper in the .same way as pltdsplrorns does in 
tire case of phosphor-hvonze (see Bkonze), Delta 
metal is used for parts of tirachinery and for orna- 
mental work. See the patents of G, A. Dick, the 
inventor of delta rrietal, No. 5914, Deoenrher 1883, 
and No. 0172, April ISSi. 

DeluCi Jean Andre, geologist and meteorolo- 
gist, was born at Geneva iu 1727. Settliug in Eng- 
land in 1773, bo was appoiirted reader to Queen 
Charlotte, a post wlriclr he retained till Iris death at 
Wind.sor, 7th November 1817. He was author of 
' thirteen works. 

ISchlge (through the French, fionr Lat. dilu- 
vium, ‘a floorl’). There is scarcely any consider- 
ahlo race of men among whom there does not exist, 
in sorrre forirr, the tradition of a great dehrge, which 
destroyed all the human race except their own 
pr'ogeriitoi'S. Tire classical story of Derrcalion and 
Pyri'haisbut a typical example of .similar myths 
found everywhere, and savages and fathers of the 
ohrri-oli alike have argued tlrat the shells, corals, 
and otlrer marine objects often found on the tops of 
mountains, offered distinct proof of the historical 
reality of a dehrge. That the Noachian deluge 
recorded in Scrip fcitr-e covered tire wltole eai'th and 
destroyed all rrranldnd save one fatrrily, was the 
universal opmiorr until towards the close of the IStli 


centrrry, and is maintained even in Dean linek- 
laml’s hrliqiiim Uduinamr (1823). The organic 
renrains, on which the science of pahuontology is 
now founded, were regarded ns its wrecks, and were 
held to prove that it had covered every known 
coirntry, and risen orcr the highest hill.s. In the 
progress of geology, it soon hecanre evident that 
most of the stratitied rocks, demanded an earlier 
origin tlian a few thousand year.s, and tire influence 
of the dehrge was eonseiurently restricted to the 
sliglitly altererl superficial deprrsits; hut many of 
tliese were, after a few years, found to belong to a 
period vastly anterior to any historical epoch, and 
to have been produced hy iong-continued and per- 
sistent agencies, differ ing totally fronr a temporary 
cataclysirr. The more common nroderm opinion 
regards the flood of Noah as partial and local, 
althouglr the irniveroality seems fairly enough to 
he implied in the biblical description, and although 
the old tlierrry has been revived hy Mi H. Horvortli 
in his work, 77ic Mlamnioth and Ute Flood (1887). 
The late M. Lenorrrrant, tire most hrilli.airt as well 
as errulite of ortlrodox scholar.s, in his great posthii- 
rnorrs llistoiic Ancienne de VOiicnt, argrre.s the 
partial character of the flood frorrr the ah.setico of 
all recor-d of a deluge arrrongtlie black race.s of tire 
world, as tire rtegroes and Pnpu.'urs; arrd arrotber 
Catho!ics.eliolnr,!M, TAbbeMotais, inhisirrteiesting 
and learned u oik, Lc Deluge Bibhque { 1885), main- 
tains that this o))inioti is quite consistent with the 
exegesis of tSciiJiture, with tradition, and the doc- 
trine of the clinrch, v hile it is the only theory that 
avoids all the ethnological and lingiii.stic difficulties 
presented hy the existence of the great negro and 
yellow i-aces marked ofl so distinctly from the 
Noachian tyjie. The deluge traditions of many 
inimitive races are connected with religions mys- 
teries, and it is scarcely true, as has often been 
asserted, tlrat it is the Old Testament alone tliat 
gives a moral reason for the deluge sent upon the 
world. The Chaldean account discovered hy George 
Smith presents a striking resemhlniice to the 
Genesis story, and agrees ivitli it also iu making 
the flood distinctly a divine letrihutiou for human 
sin, althouglr it of coui'se diti'ers from the Jen isli 
account in being polytheistic instead of monothe- 
istic. The vessel in n^iicli Xisutliros, the Chaldean 
Noah, sails, is a shij) grrided hy a steersman, and 
others beside his owrt family are admitted into it. 
The flood is seven days at its height, arrd Xisrrthro.s 
seiids out in strccession a raven, a dove, arrd a 
swallow. The sliip finally rests orr I'owarrdiz, the 
highest mountaiir of Eastern Krudistnir, and the 
peak which sujipnrts the heavens, in-stead of upon 
Ararat, the noither-n or Arraeiriair continuation of 
the range. Babylonian ti'adition also confounds 
Noah with Enoch, for Xisirthroa is taken to the 
skies iiirmediately after corning out of the ark. 
Two deluge poents were amalgamated together in 
an Akkadiarr epic, in twelve books, describing tire 
adventures of Gizdliubar, a great sofar Irero, to 
xvlronr Xisritbros himself irarrates tiro story. A 
translation of the best version— that of Hanpt — is 
given by Professor Sayce in his Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments (pp. 29-34). 

De Liinatico Inqulreiirto. See Insanity. 

Delvino, a town of Albania, 45 miles iVAAV. 
of Janina, with a strong castle, and a trade in 
olive-oil and fruits. Pop. 6000. 

Deiiiade.8, an Athenian orator, of great extem- 
pore eloquence, but of no character or principle. 
A bitter enemy to the great Demosthenes, he pro- 
moted eagerly the Macedonian interest, and was sent 
away in .safety hy Philip wlieir taken 2nisoirer at 
Chacronea ( 33S ), but had not the grace to he honest 
even in his anti-pahiotisra, and was put to death 
for his treachery by Antipater in 318. 
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DcilliUld iUlrt Supply. In I’oliticfil Eeonoiny 
(feinand has vefevenoe t(i the qiuiiitity of goods 
asked for in the market, and snpniy has reference 
to the quantity of goods ofl'erecl. Tlie laws of 
demand and supply may he thus stated : wlien 
the demand exceeds the supply, coni]iotition grows 
stronger among the hiiyers, and prices rise, and 
when the demand falls short of the supply, com- 
petition grows stronger among the sellers, and 
prices fall; nr thna, falling prices tend to lessen 
the supply and increase the demand, while rising 
prices tend to increase the supply and lessen the 
demand. A rise in prices tends to enconrage pro- 
duction, wliile a fall in prices tends to diseonrage it. 
Conversely, oon.snmption is promoted hy falling 
and lessened hy rising prices. The result is that 
domand and Bupj)ly contimially tend to emiilihrinm. 
Under sueli a system it is a.ssnmcd that huyera and 
sellers or producers and oonsumei's arc free to fix 
their own prices. In other words, the laws of 
supply and demand prevail uiulov a system of free 
competition. 

DciiDIVCIkI, Mount, an extinct volcano of 
Persia, forming the hiftie.st peak of the Elhnrz 
Cliain, which sopiirates the low shores of the 
Caspian Sea from the high tahlolaml of Persia. 
The height hitherto has hoen u.sually marked as 
14,700 foot, hut has hoon fixed hy the Russian 
Caspian Survey at lH,(i(J0 feet. 

Doiiibca, L.vkk. See Tkana. 

ncmhill.Ski, Rionuy, a I'olish general, was 
horn near Cracow, 10th January 1701, entered the 
Polish army in liiOi), and [ouglib under Napoleon 
against Russia and at Leipzig. In the Polish 
revolution of 1830 ho so distinguished himself that 
for a sliorb time ho was commandei'-in-ehiof of 
the national army ; iu 1833 he entered the service of 
Mehomot All. On the onthroak of the Ilungarian 
insurrection, Ko.ssuth apjiointed him commandor- 
in-chiof of the llinigarian army. lie drew up 
a i)lan of the eanipaiffii, hut was liamirored hy 
the jealousy of GiirgGi ; and aftor the defeat (if 
Kapolna (Pchniary 20-28, 1840) ho was forced to 
resign his command. At Ko.ssubh’s resignation 
Ilemhinski lied to Turkey, hut iu 1850 ho ndurned 
to Prance, and died at Paris, I3tli Jnnc! 18()4. lie 
was aullior of Mimoircs (1833) and four other 
works. 

J»< MIlC (Cr. (Ivnios), a suh(li(d.si()ii of ancient 
Attica and of modern (Ireeco. Tlio lUmoi wore 
townships or liundrcdH, subdivisions of the jihiilai, 
and were e(piivalent to the Dorian kOiiutt, h&i.paai; 
in the time of Herodotus they were 100 iu numuer 
( 10 iu each phulc), afterwards 170 ; their origin was 
commonly referred to Thosous. The word demos 
early came to he apjdied to the commons, and sur- 
vives significantly in our denioanwy and dcnxii/oi/uc. 

l>cilicml»'(5, or Dlsmumiiuhei), a heraldic term 
to signify that tho inembers of aji 
animal arc cut from its body. 
Dementia. Heo Ink.vnity. 
Demerara, one of the tliroo 
counties of British Guiana (n.v.), 
between the Abaii and tho Esso- 
(inil)o, takes its name from tho 
Demorara River, which rises in 
the Maecari Mountains, in about 
4“ 40' N. lat., and after a northerly 
course of about 200 miles, enters 
tho Atlantic at Georgetown. The mouth is 1^ 
mile wide, hut is obstructed by a bar at low tides ; 
the stream is navigable for 90 miles, and has many 
nourishing settlements on its banks. 

Demesne was that poition of the lands of a 
Manor (q.v.) which the lord of the manor reserved 
for his immediate use and occupation. 


Dcmctcr, the Ceres of the Romans, was one of 
the chief divinities of the Greeks. 8he was the 
earth-goddes.s, tho patroness of agriculture and of 
fruits, and her name itself most proliahly mount 
Mother-Earth {ffc metur ). She was the daughter of 
Cronus and Rhea, and was hy Zeus the mother of 
Persephone ( Proserpine), ivlio was carried olf -while 
gathering llowers iu the Nysiaii plain, in Asia, hy 
Aidoiious (Pinto), tho god of the nether world. 
Dcnioter wandered for some time in search of her 
daughter, and -when she learned whither she hacl 
boon carried, (|uittcd Olympus iu anger, ami dwelt 
on earth among men, as at Elensis, bringing hle.ss- 
ing.s in her train. At length Zens sent Herme.s 
to bring hack 1’er.sophoiic, and both mother aiul 
dauglitiir then returned to Olympus, whereupon the 
cartli again brought forth her fruits. As Perse- 
phone had eaten a part of a pomegranate in the 
under world, she wa.s obliged to spend one-third of 
the year in the gloomy kingdom of her Imsbaml, 
returning to her mother the renuriudev of the year. 
Many later additions wore made to this beautiful 
.story, in wliic.h it is not difficult to see an allegori.sa- 
tioii of the burial and revival of the seed-corn within 
tho ground. 'The Latin ]H)utH made Enna, in Hioily, 
the scene of ProHoriiiiie's rape. The Itlensinia were 
hold every year at Athens, in honour of Demcter 
and her daughter, ns well as tho Thesmnphnria, 
both there and in other parts of Greece. Tlie 
AtlKuiiaiiK revered her esiieciallv ns the originator 
of eivilised life ami its arts, which all i'e.st on the 
basis of agriculture. In art Demotor is rtqu’esented 
fully clothed, a garland of oorn-earf) round her 
head, iu her hand a sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, 
and sometime, s with a toirh and mystio baskrit. 
The worship of Donurter, known as Cferos, roaolied 
Romo from Sicily, and nltimatrdy acquired groat 
(Mditical importance. Her chief IcsUval there was 
the Cor(>alia. See Cicbes. 

Doiuetniis, orDmiTBi, See Ritrsia. 

D<^iiHtlviu.s Plialci'CilS, .so named from the 
Attic d(‘nioa of Plialerns, a seaport of Atlums, 
whore lio was horn about 34.5 ll.f'., was distin- 
gui.shcd as an orator and politici(r,n. Tlionglr 
do.scended from a family of neither rank nor 
property, hy his nhilitios and energy he rose to 
tho higlicst honours at Atliens. He was educated 
along with Menander in tho^ sehonl of Theo- 
phrastus, enloi'ed upon jnihlic life about 325, and 
soon inacbs liiinself fiimous hy his oratory. In 317 
lie was intrusted hy ( ’iissai'idcr -with tiro govern- 
ment (tf Atliens, and discharged ils dntio.s nrr ten 
years with such general satisfaffiurn thii.t the 
grii,toful Athenians heaped all kiuils irf honours 
upon him, and orocted mt lower than 350 statues to 
his homtur. During the later porhrd irf his ad- 
miiiistratiitn ho seems tir hai'e given himself np 
to dissip».ti(rn ; and when Demetrius Pirliovcote.s, 
king of Macuebrnia, appretaehod Athens with a 
besieging army in 307, Doniotrius, having loRl R'e 
sympathies and co-erperation (rt tho Athenians, 
was (rlrligcd to llee. All Iris statues were de- 
moliHhcd oxcoirt oirc. He retired lir-st tir Tliohe.s, 
iriit aftorwards firund rofugo in tho court of 
ITolomy Lagi, at Alexandria, where ho lived for 
many years, dovirting himsolf t(t literary ]rui, suits. 
On the death of his pvotectirr, Uonrotrius was 
expelled from tire court (tf Egypt, retreated to 
Bxisiris in LTppor Egypt, and died thcro fr(tm the 
bite of an asp in 28,3. Demetrius was the last of 
the Attic orators w(trthy (tf tho name. His style 
was graceful, insinuating, and elogant; bearing, 
however, in its InxnrirtiiHnes.H and toiulenoy to 
efleminacy, the marks of a declining oratory. The 
list of his works (fifty in numhor) given by Dio- 
genes Laiirtius shoivs Mm to have been a man of 
most extensive acrpiiremcnts. 
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Demi-bastion. 


Demi-bastion, in Fortification, differs from a 
Bastion (q.v.) in having only one 
Hank instead of two and no cur- 
tain. 

Dcillidoff, a Rn.sS.ian family 
distinguished for wealth and 
beneficence, i.s descended from 
Nikita Deniidofi', originally a 
blacksmith at Tula, who in the 
time of Peter the Great became 
famona as a manufacturer of arras, 
and amas.sed an immense fortune. 
Of the numerous princes of the line, perhaps 
the most famous is Prince Anatol (1813-70), born 
at Moscow, but educated in France. He was 
always remarkable for his enthusiasm in letters 
and in the sciences ; his principal work being his 
Travels in South-east Europe vols. Paris, 1839- 
49). It contains very valnahle scientific observa- 
tions, and is magnificently illustrated. 

Demi-lioii, Deiii-ko.se, DEAti-Fr.EUR de lis, 
Ac., ill Heraldry, nieaiis, when an animal is spoken 
of, the upper half ; and with an inanimate object, 
the dexter half parted per pale. 

Deml-lunc, in Fortification, is the name 
formerly given to the work now called a Ravelin 
(q.v. ). See Foetific.vtion. 

Deiiii-iiiondc (Fr. demi, ‘half,’ and mondc, 
‘world,’ or ‘society’), a term that came into vogue 
from tlie title of a play by the younger Dumas 
(1853), as applied to a class of women in large 
towns, and especially Paris, whose disregard for the 
proprieties prei’ents their being more than lialf 
recognised by society. The word covers women of 
all degrees of clisrespectahility, provided only they 
respect the elegancies of life. — Domi-rep is a similar 
ISth-oentuiy word, oompouiided clumsily enough, 
for a woman of more than doubtful reputation. 


Dciiiii’-llissar (‘iron-castle’), a town of 
European Turkey, on a tributary of the Struma, 
4S iiifles NE. of SMoniki, Pop. 8000. 

Demise. See Le-vse, 

Dcmiscmlquaver, half a semiquaver, or tlie 
3‘2d part of a semibreve. See Mcsic. 


Dcin'ini'gC (from Gr. demos, ‘people,’ and 
ergon, ‘a work;’ hence a ‘ handicraftsman ’)_ Avns 
tlie name given in the cosmogony of the Gnostics to 
the creator or former of the world of sense. He was 
conceived a.s the archon or chief of the lowe-st order 
of the spirits or asons of the pleroma ; mingling with 
chaos, he formed in it a corporeal animated world. 
He created man, but could impart to him only his 
own weak principle, the psyche or .sensuous soul ; 
therefore the highest, the really good God, added 
the divine rationalsoul, or pneuma. But the power 
of evil in the niatei-ial body, and the hostile influ- 
ence of the merely sensuous demiurge, prevented 
the development of that higher element. The 
demiurge holding himself to ho the highest God, 
could not bring his ero.T.tures to the knowledge of 
tl>e true Godhead ; as the Jehovah of the Jews, he 
gave them the imperfect law of Moses, which pro- 
mised merely a sensuous happinB.ss, and even that 
not attainable ; and against the spirits of the hyle, 
or world of matter, he sent only a psychical, and 
therefore powerle,ss Messiah, the man Jesus. See 
GN0.8TICS. 


Deillinin, an ancient town of Pni.ssia, on the 
Peene, which is navigable for small vessels to this 
point, 29 miles S. of Stralsund by raO. It has 
manufactures of machinery, hells, ironwares, sugar, 
lime, and bricks, and a trade in grain, wool, coal, 
andiron. Fop. (1885) 10,546. 

Democracy (‘rule of the people,’_ from Gr. 
demos, ‘ the people,’ and krateo, ‘ I rule ’ ) is a form of 
government in which power rests with the body of 


the citizens. It i.s opposed to monarchy, the iiile 
of one ; to aristocracy, the rule of the ‘ best ’ or 
nobles ; and to oligarchy, the rule of the few. It is 
government of the people by the people, and for 
the people, as opposed to govemmeut by a single 
chief or a dominant class. 

Democracy was a great force in the ancient 
world, but as then prevalent it had ceriain cliarae- 
teristics, which very clearly di.stinguish it fi'om its 
modern forms. In antiquity the democracy was 
associated with the city. There was no system of 
representation by wliich the people spread over 
extensive territories could send deputies to speak 
and act for them in a common parliament. In the 
ancient deraocracieSj the people were, in the original 
sense of the word, citizens, who personally appeared 
and sproke and voted in the a.ssemblie.s. Another 
great feature in the ancient world was the exist- 
ence of a great number of slaves who lind no 
p)olitical and few civil rights — i.e. a very large 
and important part of the jropnlation were not 
reckoned among the citizens at all. Hence it will 
be seen th.it the ‘ people ’ in the ancient democracy 
was linrited in number, consisting of a city popula- 
tion, and excluding tlie labouring class or slaves. 
Thus constituted, the ancient democracy had a most 
interesting history. It attained to it.s highest and 
finest development in the Athens of Pericles before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. Besides 
being a conflict for the lieadship of Greece between 
Athena and Sparta, that wav was a struggle for 
supiemaey in the Hellenie world between the demo- 
cratic and aristocratic pninciple.s, of which these 
cities were respectively the representatives and 
champions. It resulted in the ovevthiow of the 
Athenian democracy, hut the struggle of the preople 
against the rich and privileged classes continued 
ill the Greek cities as long as they retained their 
independence. At Rome, too, the hi.stoiy of the 
city is to a large degiee the record of popular 
straggle against the privileged and wealthy classes. 
Quiescent for about two hundred years after the 
reforms of the 4th century li.c., it broke out 
afresh at the time of the Gracchi, and ended with 
the triumph of a great chief of the democracy, 
Julius Cii'sar. But this triunqih meant the end of 
the republic, and the permanent rule of a single 
head, as consolidated under Augustus. 

Among the Germanic tribes which overthrew the 
Roman empire, as among must peoples at a similar 
stage of development, the general body of freemen 
had considerable power. But the term democracy 
properly refers to communities in a comparatively 
advanced state of political evolution, and it would 
be an anachronism to apply the theories and 
problems connected with the word to nations still 
m the tribal stage. 

With the growth of the republics of medieval 
Italy, and of the cities of Flandeivs and Genuany, 
began a democratic movement similar in some re- 
spects to that of ancient times. It was similar, 
inasinuch os it was associated witli city life, hut it 
dittered from the ancient democracy, in so far as 
.slavery ceased to he an important factor, and the 
development of the medieval cities was conU’olled 
or affected by the gi’eafc feudal states whieh had 
now risen. As the great modern states liav'e 
become consolidated, the cities ^vhieh plajmd so im- 
portant a part in medieval life have been absorbed 
in them. 'The process has been a slow one, for 
Venice was an independent republic till the close 
of the 18th centmy. Hamburg ivas fully incor- 
porated in the German empire only in 1888. In 
the city life which thus came to a close, the struggle 
between rich and poor, between privileged classes 
and the people, was more or less present. 

The modem democracy differs essentially from 
the ancient and medieval forms. The people no 
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longer cniisiHt merely of a huily of burgeaftes 
limited in luunber, but of millions of men inhabit- 
ing extensive countries. A government on such a 
basis is r 0 ndere<l possible through the representa- 
tive syatein, by which the vast electorate choose a 
(‘onveniont nuinbor of do]iutiea, on ■whom the legis- 
lative and other functions are confen-ed. Another 
inpiortant point of difference is the abolition of 
slavery, serfdom, and the other unfree conditions 
■wliich formerly jirevailed. I'hoeilom of conscienee, 
freedom in the ehoiee of one’s rosidonco and pro- 
fession, liave been more or less fully realised. Wo 
mnsL also not^e the progress towards the abolition 
of all iirivileged clas.ses, and towards ciinality before 
the law. 

'L'lie modern deinocraey, as ■wo now sec it, is the 
I’csiilt of a gradual process of development continued 
tbrougli eonturios amidst tlio severest struggles. 
iSuch struggle will appear to be inevitable, wb<>n 
We consider tliat democracies have, grown nji in 
large states in ■\^’luch absolutism formerly prevailed, 
and in which tlio military system jirevails oven yet. 
Among the decisive steps in the modern struggle 
of the people against tlie old classes and systems 
aliould ho noted the long contest of the Dutch 
against Spain, the great Hiiglisli revolutions of 1()'I2 
and lGb8, the war of American ludopcndoneo in 
1771), the groat hh'eneh Iluvolution of 1780, and the 
re\-ohitioiiary perioils of 1 830 and J 848. 'i'ho ICnglisli 
rovolutiouH (It itil'i and 1()8H eslalilislied parlia- 
ineutary rule in linglaud, though on a narrow hiusis. 
Yet tliey had the imtiortant result of proving the 
filnm of n new tyjie of government, whudi furtlier 
hoeauio a model for similar institutions in other 
countries, Tlie greatest event in I, ho evolution of 
demoovacy, however, was the French llevolution of 
1780 j though it failed for the time, it shook the old 
system to its fmindation.s j it evervwhoi'o spread 
new ideas, and raised (juestions tliat eonht not 
again ho set aside. The revolution of 1830 showed 
that tlio roiiotiotiary coiiditious prevatont after 
Waterloo had no claim to permanency. The 
revolntioiiary liioveiiioiits of 1848, which allected 
Franco, Italy, Austria, and (leniiany, were appar- 
ently a failure, yet they overthrew wliat remained of 
tlio Feudal sy.steni in we.stern and central Eiirepo. 
But the most signilioant thing eoiiiiceted witli that 
])oriod is the fact that only a few years afteiuvavds 
universal siiHVage was introduced in all the coiiii- 
trioH where its iiilluoiiee had boon felt, (■Sovorn- 
nienta which liad huim most active in siippressiiig 
tlio revolution found it G.xpBiliout to adopt its 
cardinal priiioiplca, 

To England has been given the great bistovio 
mission of working out tbo metliods on wliich the 
(leitiocracy lias .so far boon realised. Her pavlia- 
ineiil,, first constituted under iSiiiion do Moiitfort 
and Edward L in tlie 13tli esiitnry, ■urns, as wo bavo 
seen, flniily c.slablishod liy the long con tast with tlio 
Ibtiiarts, After so many centuries of e.xiierieiice, 
trial, and struggle, the Englisli pavlimiieiit lias be- 
come the motlier of pavliaiiieiils, England has not 
been the first, however, to bring democratic institu- 
tions to their full developmont. 'I'he Itoform Bill of 
1832 conferred the franchise on the middle classes; 
Imfit was not till the ref onus of 1S()7 and 1885 that 
slic has appro-ximalod to nnivorsal snirrago. The 
British government is now sulistantially a domo- 
craoy, modified so far hy older forms, tho monarchy 
and the House of Lords. In many ooniitries wliicli 
have adopted parliamoniaiy institutions, the power 
of the people is iimcli more seriously curtailed ; in 
(jorniany, for example, hy a sovereign olaiiiiing to 
be of divine riglit. Tlie Gronnan emperor may bo 
regarded as wielding a power co-ordiimto with that 
of the people, and resting on the army. The 
position of ills olianoellor does not depend on n 
f parliamentary majority— -lie is tlio servant of the 


emperor ; yet while not depending on a parlia- 
mentary majority, he finds it expedient and eviin 
rieco3.sary to liavc one. Tlie governnient of the 
United States, as^ alsii of tiie several slates that 
constitute tho Ihiioii, is dcimioratio. 

As wo have seen, tlio distinctive fe.atiires of the 
modern democracy arc tho widest jicr.sojiriZyi-eccfom 
hy rvliieh each man lias tlio liberty and responsi- 
bility of shaping ids own career ; equality before 
the law ; and political power in the form of liiiivers.al 
suiriage, exercised tlirongli tlio representative 
system. YTtli those are associated universal educa- 
tion, and on till' continent of Em ope universal 
liability to iiiililary service. _ Tii Britain and the 
United States iiiiii'ersal lialiility to military service 
exists also in theory as regards tlie militia. On 
the European coiitiiieiit it i.s a niomeiilous fact 
imposed iijioii its ]ieojdes by the necessities of the 
■struggle for existence, which tlie moral (levelop- 
ment of mankind lias not yet been aide, so to regu- 
late as to put an end to war. Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries are baiipih' frei'r from .such neccs.sities. It is 
an interesting fact, however, that Prussia, wliicli 
was the first great nation to adopt iini\-er,sal edu- 
cation, wa,s also the first to introduce niiiver.'.al 
military service. 

It is iinportant to roniembor that the growth of 
the modurn dcmoevacy has gone Imml in liaiul 
with tho general dovelopnieiit of tho must advaiiceil 
Tuitions of the world. 'J’ho consolidation of tlie 
political powi'i' of the ]icoiilo is tho result of far- 
w'achiiig caiiHCH oiioraliiig on a great scale Ihroiigli- 
oiit the liistory of model ii nations. Tlio growth of 
the denioeracy is intimately connectod with the 
growth of every other factor in the socialdifc. For 
cxamjdo, the dill'crent stag(‘s in tho rise of the 
democracy coiihl lie parallidcil hy tlie improvements 
ill tlie art of jirintiiig. The (loveliijimont of the 
democracy has on the one hand created the demand 
for cheap lilerature and elieap newspapers, lint it 
has also on tlio other hand ilipiemled on the supply 
of them. I'kirther, the ^'I'owth of llio cheap iiews- 

n iev mid of cheap literature depends on the 
nstriiU devolojmient, on the impniveniout of our 
ti'clinieal eapaeities and resoureos, on man’s giw- 
iiig mastery over iialnro, To the proilnction of 
tlio daily miwspajier a tlioiisand tecliiiieal ajiidiaiices 
are siili.sidiary. Hteaiii and oleetrieity are the groat 
forces that miivo the vast mechanism on which 
society' is mnv based. In fact tlio growth of the 
denioeracy is intimately eoiiiioeted with an indus- 
trial and toeliiiical dei’clopiiiout whieli has ciil- 
niiiiated in tlio railway, tho penny post, tlie electric 
telegraph, and tho steam priiitiiig-pross. The 
peculiar ill llnoneo of the liuiiiaii voice lias not been 
superseded, yet it is cldelly through tlio telegraph 
and tho prill ting-press tliat tho modern democracy 
obtains the education wliicli tlie ancient denioeracy 
received in tlioir jiopiiliir asseiiildies and in the 
daily intercourse of the mavket-idace, 

Thus it will ho seen that tho democracy as we 
now have it is an (mteoipo of the general hi.stoj;ic 
movement of modern tinics, and that it is a fact 
wliie.il is not yet aeooinplisluiil, hut is still in process 
of making. AVliat its nltimato results for good or 
evil may lie, no man oaii predict. Hcarooly any one, 
lunvovc'r, will deny' that it lias greatly raised the 
avoiTigu level of iiitolligciico and morality in modern 
nations. T'he life of the citizen from the day ho 
ontoin tlio elementary school is a continual process 
of education, and it brings witii it in ahundant 
measure tlie discipline of respniisihility. It carriM 
with it also tho safeguard of piihlioity, Tlio public 
interests are protected by iiicossaiit watclif illness 
and public, critieisiii. On tlio oilier hand, the 
drawbacks of domooratic government are olivious 
cnougb. Snob vast masses of electors are too 
nuicli controlled by govornmonts, caucuses, and 
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special interests; real interests me concealed 
nnder party watchwords, and sacrificed to them. 
Popular passions are llahle to upset the plans of 
experienced policy, and the deniagogiie too often 
ousts the true .statesman from his well-merited 
position in tlie esteem of the people. It may he 
ndiled that in the administration of foreign aftair.->, 
the chanoefnlne.ss and publicity usually character- 
istic of the democracy jrlace it at a disadvantage 
as compared with the secrecy, continuity, and 
tenacity of a government like that of Rn.saia. 

Much has been wiittcn on the merits and de- 
nioits, the ailvantages and disadvantages of the 
democracy. It really perha]w Cimoeni-s us more 
to ohaeiwe the fact that it is the inevitahle 
outcome of the inevalent historic forces, that it 
has a great function in modern history, and that 
it is the duty of the citi^sen and state.sman to do 
their duty under it, and to a<lapt it to the material, 
intellectual, and moral improvenient of men. 

See the .articles Government, IIepkesentamon ; De 
Tocciueville, Bmioavaey in America (1S62) ; Motley, 
Jliiitcric JProyress of American Democracy (1869); 
Preeman, Comparative Politics (1873); Sir T. E. May, 
Democracy in Earopie (1878); Sir H. S. Maine, Popular 
(Government (1885); Eryoe, The Anurican Commomceedth 
(1883). 

Democratic, a i)olitioal party in the United 
States. So early as Wasliington’.s first adiniiiLstra- 
tion, a party known vailonsly as Repnhlieana or 
Democrats had already been formed, who desired to 
limit the federal power, and to increase that of the 
states and of the ireople; ahout 1808 the title of 
liepiihlioans as synonymous with Domoorat.s dis- 
ajipeai’ed. See liEPUiiLiCAN.s. Eloetiug Jell'emon 
president in ISOl, the Demooi'ats remained in power 
till 1841, and the administration was in their hands 
also in lS4o-i9, in 1S53-C1, and in 1SS5-S9. Demo- 
cratic presidents have been Jott'erson, Madison, 
Monroe, John Quiney Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Cleveland. For the posi- 
tions taken by Democrats on tlio most prominent 
issues, seo the article United StjVTES. During 
President Cleveland’s term of office the party com- 
mitted itself to the principle of a reform of the tariff. 

DeillOCritllS, an illustrious Greek philosopher, 
was b(jrn at jihdera, in Thrace, about 470 or 460 
B.c. Of his life little is known. The statement 
that he was liust inspired with a desii'e for philo- 
sophic knowledge by certnin Magi and Chaldeans , 
wliom Xerxes had left at Ahdera, on his Grecian ; 
expedition, is as untrustworthy as that wliich ' 
I’epresents him as continually laughing at the 
follies of mankind. His extensive travels, how- 
ever, through a great portion of the East, prove 
the reality of this desire, as does also liis ceaseless 
industry in collecting the works of other philo- 
sophers. Democritus was by far the most learned 
thinker of his ago. He had also a Mgh reputation 
for moral worth. He appears to have left a strong 
impression of his disinterestedness, mode.sty, and 
mmplicity on the mind of the community, for even 
Timon the scoffer, who .spared no one else, pi-aiscd 
him. The period of his death is uncertain. He 
lived, however, to a great age. Only a few frag- 
ments of hi.s nunierouB jilijisical, mathematical, 
ethical, and musical works are extant, These 
have boon collected by Mullach (Berlin, 1843). 
Cicero praise.s his style, and Pyrrhon imitated it. 

Democritus’s system of philosoijliy is known as 
the atomic system, vdiieh is considered to have 
been founded by Leucippus. Its essence consists 
in the attempt to explain the different phenomena 
of nature — not like the earlier Ionic philosophers, 
by maintaining that the original characteristica 
of matter were qualiieitive, but that they were 
quantitative. He assumes, therefore, as the ulti- 
mate elementary ground of nature, an infinite 


multitude of indivisible corjioreal particles, atoms 
(Hee_ Atom), and attvilmtes to these a primary 
motion derived from no higher principle. This 
motion hiiiig-, the atoms into contact with each 
other, and fioni the multitudinous combinations 
that they form, spirings that va.st and varying 
aggregate called •nature, which is presented to 
our eyes. Democritus did not acknowledge the 
presence of design in nature, but he admitted that 
of laic. ‘The word chance,' he .says, ‘is only an 
expression of human ignorance.’ He believed 
strictly in .secondary o_r physical causes, hut not 
in a ju'iiuai'y inunaterial cause. Life, con.scious- 
ne.ss, thought, were, according to him, derived 
from the finest atoni.s ; those images of the sensu- 
ous irhenoinena .surrounding us, wMch we call 
mental representations, weie, according to him, 
only material imprefsions, caused by the more 
delicate atoms streaming through the pores of our 
organs. Democritus boldly applied his theory to 
the gods themselves, uhom lie affirmed to he 
aggregates of atoms, only mightier and more 
powerful than men. Hi.'^ ethical sv.stem, spite of 
the gvossness of his metaphysics, i.s both pure and 
noble. Such fiagmcnts of his wiitingn as we pos- 
sess contain beautiful, vigorous, and true thoughts 
concerning veracity, justice, law, order, and the 
duties of rulers ; while, in a spirit not alien to the 
teachiim of Christianity, he looks upon an inward 
peace of heart and conscience as the highest good, 
the end and the aim of all virtuous endeavoiu'. 

Deiuodcx, See Ac.tiiu.s. 

Dcinogeot, J.tCQUES Claude, a French 
litterateur, born 5th July 1808 at Paris, lectured at 
Beauvais, Rennes, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and was 
appointed in 1843 to tlie chair' of Rheturie at the 
Lycte St-Lonis at Paris. Most of his hooks treat 
of the history of literature ; the chief are Lcs Leftres 
et les Homines de Lettres an XIX. Sikh (1856); 
Histoire do la LitUrnturo frangaise (1807), an 
admirable hand-book ; TuUcau do la LitUrahire 
franredse an XVII. Sikh ( IS5fl) ; and Histoire dcs 
Litu'ratures (trangircs (2 vols. 1880). His poems 
are little known. 

Demoiselle {Anthropoidcs), a genus of birds in 
the crane faunily (Gruidic), differing from the true 
cranes in having the head and neck rpiite feathered, 
and the beak no longer than the head. The 
Demoiselle {_A. virgo) is about 3 feet in length 
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from the point of the hill to tlie tip of the tail, and 
the top of its head is about 3 J feet from the ground- 
It is remarkable, like its relatives, for elegance and 
sjunmetiy of form, and gi'ace of deportnienk The 
feathers covering the up])er part of the iving are 
much elongated, as in the cranes. The general 
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colour of ifs iiluniagc is Hi'i'-Yi li'it W*® aides of Uic 
'lend are adorned with tfl'o elegant white tufts, and 
the breast bears long blackish feathei-a. The 
demoiselle is an Afi'iean and Asiatic bii’d, but 
visits Greece and other parts of the south of 
Euiope. To the same genus belongs the beautiful 
Ktanloy Crane (^1, pdvndmuioi), a larger and taller 
binl found in the Kast Indies. 

l>eiiloivrc, AmiAiiAji, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, was born at Vitiy, in Champagne, 2()th 
May 16G7., A I’rote.stant, he lied to lingland in 
1(1, S,"), on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
there long' supported himself hy priv'ato tuition and 
pnhlic leeturnig'. The appearance of Newton’s 
Prinn'pki incited him to increased devotion to 
mathcniatical studies, and at last he ranked among 
the leading niathoiinitioians of Ids time. lie was 
a member of the Royal Hooiety of London, and of 
the Academio.s of Merlin and Paris. T'he P/ii/n- 
sophit'ul Tninmctioiin of London are enriehoil hy 
many contributions fi'om his ))cn ; and he was so 
esteemed hy the Itnyal hiociety that they judged 
him a lit person to as.sist in the decision of the 
famous contest between Newton and Eoilmitz for 
the merit of the invention of lln.-dons. Qc died in 
fiondon, 27th November 171)1. Among lii.s published 
works ai'c Ainniif/i's npon Pire.'i (1721)), ISliitcellaiii'd 
A iiiih/tira lie ficrkliiis I't Qiiiiilntfliris (17:10); and 
'I'/ie Jludi'lne nf Chit noun ( 171, S and 17.‘1,S), deilieatcd 
to Hir Isaac Newton, Uumoivi'c’s name is well 
known from its (i.s,s()ciation witli a nsufnl trigono- 
metrical formula- viz. (hat,, whore /,: is any I'oal 
rpiautity, cos Rl -i - 1 sin /,■() is always one value of 
(eosfl -I - 1 sin (!)*■. 

Demonetisation. See lluMriTArmrsM. 

Denionolosy, the doctrine that relates to 
(lemons, a body of spiritual hoings interior in rank 
to deities ju'opor, hut yet oapahlo of iullucncing 
human ailairs. 'I'lio earlier ami more widely- 
H])read conception of the demon was merely that 
of a more or les.s iiowerful and iidicrmodiato ageidi 
hetM'eon^ gods ami men, at one time resolving 
himself into a kind of s]iocial guardian or patron- 
spirit, at another acting as the iidnistor of the 
(livinc displeasui'c. The gradual dill'uroutiation 
between the honolicont and the malignant qnalitios 
of demons rcsulbed in the division into good s]iii'its 
or gnardiaii-angols and evil spirits or devils; and 
Christian theology, developing earlier .fowish ideas 
— themselves jiowerfnlly niodilied hy the inllii- 
oiicG of I’or.sian dnalism— woi'kcd n]) tlio one class 
into an elaborate Idorarchy of angels and arch- 
angi'ls, the other into a turiiddahlo host of fallen 
angels or devils, oonsidurGd a,s continually employed 
in frustrating the good purposes of God, aiul mar- 
shalled under one master-spirit, the devil proper or 
Satan, the Hnpremo impersonation of the spirit of 
evil. The giiardian-augol corresponds closely to 
such oom'C'iitions as the Itonuin r/iwiiis and oven the 
famous dnhnun of Socrates. 'I'o primitive man the 
demon was hut one of the thonsaud spiritual hoings 
who controlled every one of the cause, s of nature, 
and whose favour must he purchased hy constant 
tributes of respect and worship. Tt was perfectly 
consistent with primitive philosophy that tlio manes 
or gho.sts of the dead .should coutiriuo after death 
the inllueucc they enjoyed in life, and thus should 
puss into the higher class of deities. The essential 
distinctions between the divine and the luinian 
that .seem so fundamental to modern minds did not 
occur to those whoso notions of the visible and 
iuviaihlc univorso alike wore entirely aniuiistio; 
and thus wo find that the savage makes no clear 
distinction between ghosts and demons, and that 
his conception of the demon is constructed on the 
model of the human soul, of course with any 
number of terrible and superhuman (pialitics 


siiporindiiced. It is not merely family ali'eetion 
hut actual fear and considerations of prudence' 
that lead to the worship of ancestors and of 
the dead : and the good or bad fortune of living 
men is attributed to the direct intei'ference of the 
invisil)le spirits with which the whole air around 
is swarming. These s^lil■its may not only affect 
the fortune of the individual, hut may even enter 
into his body, and cause internal diseases and 
such otlicr inc.vplicahlo phenomena as frenzy, wild 
ravings, hysterical epilepsy, and the like. Tlie very 
etymology of such words as cutuh’psy and ecstasy 
points plainly to a time when there was no meta- 
phor in their meaning. Much i.s the explanation 
of disease offered at the present day hy savage 
man ail over the worhl, and such ivas also 
the belief of the seini-civilised ancient Egyptians 
and Jlabylonians. Indeed, it di.sappeaied but 
slowly before the progress of scientilii! medicine, 
and continued to reaiipear in survivals strangely 
peridexing on any other explanation. Hence 
the function of the exorcist arises naturally 
as a means of effecting a cure hy expelling the 
demon, and wo liml him daily exercising hi.s skill 
in Africa, and even in China and India. A care- 
fnl distinction is made hy sorcerers as to whetlier 
the infesting demon jnisscssus or oliscsscs his 
vietini — i.e. centrols him from the inside or the 
outside. In early Christian Limes those dcoiooiao- 
ally possessed, or iinciyuincns, were groujicd into 
a class iiodei' the rare of a S])t'(nal order ol clerical 
<‘.xoroists, and after the time of Mt Aogostine the 
rite of exorcism came (,o he opplied to all infants 
hofoi'o haptisio. Indeed, exorcists still form one of 
the 'minor ovders’ of the CathnlLc Chnvoh. 

llcvevting to the animistic theory of demonology, 
wo find how well it harmonise, s with widely-spread 
notions in folklore of phantom-dreams— night- 
mare (A.S. viiirii, ‘a crusher’) ; the Slavonic vani- 
iiivos, or witch-ghosts, who suck the blood of 
living victims ; ■iiicidii and snirnhi, like Adam’s 
wife Eilith in the raiihiiiical story (Assyrian HMt, 
‘a sncculms ’), demons who consort with women 
and men in their slee)i and hy whoso means children 
may ho eiigemlerod IndAVcen demons and ivomen ; 
the Hindu mhliitn, inalignaiit and gigantic demo- 
niacal ogres who can at will a.ssnmo any shiqio ; anil 
witches, who have coulessed a thmisand times to 
being po-ssessed with a familiar spirit, and who 
oAvn allegiance in pavtienlar to the master-demon, 
•Satan. Dther emhnrlinients nf tho spirit of evil are 
the Celtic and Teutoniu (iiauLs, and the Ogres of 
southern vmuance, who destroy men and devour 
their Hush; tho Norse 'I’rolls, one-eyed, malignant 
but htnjiid monsters; the Drakos and Lamia, s of 
nmdoni Greece ; the Litliuanian Lanina ; the Kus- 
.sian licry and Hying snakes, Koshclioi the Death- 
less, Haha Yaga, a hideous old hag who Hies 
through tliG air in a lieiy iimrtar, propelled with 
a posLlo, and the Morskoi Tsar, or king of the 
watci-H, with his danghters, the ul)if|iiitous , swan- 
maidens of romance. No mythology is richer tlmp 
tho Mlavoiiio in iiialignaiit male and female demons 
and fiends [choHi, ‘devils’), gloomy shadows of 
old nature myths and degraded forms nf the 
great deities of an earlier religion, a combina- 
tion of the most hetorogoucous oleiuonts Hung 
together in tho most, perplexing confusion. Traces 
remain of an original dualism between a great 
black and a white god (Byehin)‘, bat liesidoa this 
and tiioso llendisb forma already nieutioiiod, Mr 
Italston enumerates the kavUM, or Ilondish dwarfs ; 
Itics/nue., silvan demons rosemljlmg the fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology ; vodyanuie, or water- 
sprites; vozdiiskmliB, domons wlio ride tliij whirl- 
winds ; domovuiB, or domestic spirits like tlie 
Scotch hrmvnics and tho Lithuanian katikas ; and 
the runalku, a kind of Naiad or Undine. 
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Demons -svith specialised functions exist in mj tli- 
olngy every n-li ere, as the Japanese Oni, wlio biiiig 
on ivhula, themselves living at the centre of the 
stoi m ; the Chinese air-dragons, ■\vhoBe battles 
bring on watersponts ; the demons of floods in old 
Egyptian and Akkadian mythology ; the spectres 
and phantoms that infest the sea ; the nixies of 
northern Emojie, and the kelpies of Scotland, who 
haunt pools to drown unwary travellers, and natu- 
rally hate bridges, although else^vhere many bridges 
as well as other snperimnian works iiave been 
erected, usually in luiraculously short periods of 
time, by demons, often at the coriiiuand of powerful 
magicians like Michael Scott. Sonietinies the devil 
even con.sents to build a ehurch for the reward of 
the soul of the first that enters it. Others again 
are those sirens who, by their unearthly beauty or 
the charm of their singing, draw on unwary youths 
to their ruin ; most famous of tliese, the romantic 
Lorelei of the lihiire. Again, praiticular animals, 
chietly those with power to harm man, are favourite 
hosts for demons to inhabit, especially the seiprent, 
hut also tire cat, the hedgehog, the hare, the fox, 
the he-goat, the raven, the wolf — the old Norse 
Fenris, and the clog, especially if black in coloirr, 
like the dog in Famt. The madness of dogs, with 
its pectrliar Irorror, itself opens up a strange chapter 
in the history of demonology. 

One of the mo.st systenratic of demonologies is that 
elaborated by the Moslem theologians. The Jinn 
(sing. Jinnee) were created two thousand years 
before Adam, but sinned _ against God and were 
degraded from their original high estate. The 
greatest among them was Ihleos (Ehlis), who was 
oast out by Allah for refusing to worship Adam as 
nrade of earth, lie liiurself having been formed of 
smokeless Are. The Slieytiins form his host ; other 
species of srrborclinate fiends are tire Jann, the 
least powerful, also 'Efreets (Afrits) and Miiiids, 
the last the most powerful. Eminent among the 
evil Jinn are the five sons of Iblees — Teer, svlio 
brings about calamities, losses, and injuries ; El- 
Aarvav, who encourages debauchery ; Sot, who 
suggests lies j Diisim, who causes hatred between 
nrair and wife j and Zelomboor, who presides over 
jrlaees of traffic. Interior denrons are the Ghoul, 
often in human form and devouring the bodies 
of the dead like the Russian werewolves ; the 
Sealah, found in forests ; the Delliaii, living in 
i.slands; and the Sliikk, slrapied like a human being 
halved lengthwise. The Jinn assume vaiiorrs 
shapes, sonretinres as men of enornrorrs size and 
porteirtous liideorrsiiess. Titey live chieliy on the 
mountains of Itirf, which encompass the whole 
earth, and their evil influence may be averted by 
talismans and invocations, and pre-eminently wise 
magicians like Solomon may command theu- ser- 
vices. They consist of forty troops, each trooj) 
containing six lirrndred thorrsand. See chajrter ii. 
of Lane’s Arabian Soaicii/ in the Middle Ages 
(edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, 1883). 

^ The subject of dualism, or the division of all the 
invisible powers into two great armies of good and 
evil demons, ranged rrnder the .srrpreme impersona- 
tions of good and evil, will he disernssed under 
ZoiioASTER, and here it is suitici'ent to say that 
it modified the whole later Jew’islt and Talmudic 
deirronology, and r'eappeared irr the Manichwan 
heresy. To it is due the distinction between the 
demon and the devil, a notion which seems funda- 
mental to the modem moral sense, hut was foreign 
to the earlier demonology, according to which all 
the specially malignant qualities and the love of 
evil for its own sake become clraracter'istio of the 
latter. The Vritra and the other night-powers, 
the Ranis, of the Vedic hymns, are as yet hardly 
more than pemonifications of merely physical evil, 
not inherently and absolutely wicked ; while the 


Loki of the ancient Scandinavians, their nearest- 
approximation to a personitic.ation of evil, nas 
ratlier a demigod than a devil, not essentially 
hostile to the other deities, although he work.s 
them misohief enough ; and the four archdeinon.s 
of the Eabhins, Saniael, Azazel, Asael, and Mac- 
cathiel, seem to have been originally notliing 
more than ])er.soniiications of the elements .i' 
energies of the deity. Even the name Lucifer 
(‘the light-beaver ’), the fallen angel of the morn- 
ing stall fits ill with a conception of a devil utterly 
and hopelessly evil. The widely-spread belief tlm"t 
demons am lame accords well with a supposed fall 
fiom heaven and an original state of innocence. It 
is not a little .striking at anyrate to find tlie same 
characteristic in Flephakstos, Wayland the Smith, 
and the Persian iEshina — the A.smocleus of the 
Rook of Tohit, the ‘ Diahle Eoitenx ’ of Le Sage. 
The sootiness of his abode and his blackness of 
colour arc persistent cliaract eristics, althongli, 
indeed, some West African negroes have a 
white devil. The usual cloven feet of the devil 
in European folk-tales, often the last iiiaik of 
identification, when even the horns and the 
tail are hidden, is a reminiscence of the Greek 
satyr and the fore.st-sprite.s of old Teutonic and 
other folklore. The ugliness of tlie luedieial 
representations of the devil in religious art, as 
may be seen in the fantastic gargoyles of many 
churches, was hut a part of the early church's 
policy of degradiUtion to which the native deities 
were subjected, and from which sprung the 
medieval belief that the various gods of the old 
heathen world were the devils or degraded angels 
of Sciiptnre. This notion is familiar to readeis 
of Paradise Lust, although Milton makes an in- 
genious poetic Use of it that is all his own, And 
even the medieval devil, with all his terror, had 
strange limitations to his power, especially per- 
haii.s in the folklore of the north. ^ He is often 
Indicrouslv outwitted, and his machinations foiled 
hy some obvious enough device or verbal quibble. 
It is not merely the weakest saint upon his knees 
that can baffle his infernal schemes, but some 
country -fellow who beats him at his own weapons, 
and whom afterwards he will have in hell at no 
pn-ice. The old Scotch notion of Satan as grown so 
much the more dangerous from the accumulated 
wickedness and wisdom of six thousand ycar.s is 
hopele.ssly inconsistent with the archfiend of Noi's.e 
folklore. 

The early Christian idea of hell, the abode of 
the demons, owed nrany of its features to the Jew- 
ish Gehenna, wifcli its ‘perpetual lire, tire hon-or of 
its .sacrifices, and its luatlisorrre worm ; and tire 
characterLstios of Moloch and other pirimitive fire- 
gods became associated with the devil, degraded 
from a fire-god to a mere powerful spririt. Tire 
Jinn of Arabian mythology, who are slaves of 
the lamp) and ascend as clouds of smoke, .serve also 
to slrow how fnndarrrental was the notion of a fire- 
fiend which passed, tlrnuglr umler degraded fqriii, 
into Clrristiarr theology. Consistent with this is 
the widesprread belief in Errropie that the devil can- 
not touch or cros.s luitniirg w’ater, of wliich poetic 
use is admirably made in the rtragnilroent plrair- 
tasy of Tam o' Slimier. Again, tire str-uggle be- 
tween Balder and the deadly powers of winter in 
the Noi-se mythology was spiritualised and amprli- 
fied into Christ conquering Death and Hell and 
releasing the spirits from prison ; and the old iiortli- 
evn ideas of wintry cold personified into a powerful 
and malignant demon, under new influences passed 
to swell tire attributes of the Cliiistian devil, whoso 
dreary abode provided those torments of frost as 
well as fire familiar to readers of Dante. Ilereiii i.s 
the origin of the folklore notion that the home of 
the demons was the north, and hence the inveterate 
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^Siiglisli prefuvenoe for Imiiiil on the south side of a 
chui'ch. No stories arc looto eoiiniion than those of 
coiiipacts with tlio devil, sometimes wiitteu in blood, 
by which a man gave away his soul for wisdom, 
wealth, power, or other gratilications to be onjoyctl 
for a certain nnmber of yeais. Tlie classical atin-y 
in tills kind is that of i’aust, which the genina of 
Goethe has made an ini|)cribhable part of the iiitel- 
loctnal bii'thright ol Eui'mie. 

liaising the devil or liis inferior demons was a 
feat within the power of the medieval sorcerers and 
masters of the hlaclc art, and elaborate formulas for 
the purpose are gravely given in the books of inagie. 
This unholy art was maile pnnishahlo by death by 
James I., and ids law remained upon the statiito- 
Ijook of Kng'laud till the reign of Goorgo 11. The 
worshi]) of the devil was a u.sual feature of the 
witches’ sabbath, and the name is often applied 
still to the strange ilances and other religions rite.s 
by which many tribes in India and elsewhere avert 
the anger of malignant deitios. It mn.st ho iindor- 
stood that there is no eouscions homage to the 
princljile of evil as o]iposed to good, as the objects 
of wur.ship are merely deities powerful for harm as 
well as for help, considered almost as entirely out- 
side any moral considurationH, like the demons of 
iinnii.vell primitive religion evurywliero. 

Suo the lu-Liiilcs ANcmfi, ANisiisir, Dnvif., Kvti,, 
li.'CoiioiHjr, Itnnri, .SniiiniNc-nousiui’, WjshkwoiA'', 
■WiTeiiuHAM', ZoiinAH't'Jsii ; also Horst, DmiionoMiii/ia 
(2 vols. 1H17), Mid jlaubei'taliUaLhek [it vols. Ib21-t!(i); 
ilkorfc, f/Ha'r Ikimnnm, Ik men, mid (Ivnicn (1850); 
liastian, Uov Menni'k in da' (fm'hii'JUu (J vols. 1800); 
Tylor'a Pi'inulivc (lnUiiiv (2 vols. 1871 ) ; UoskolPs udinir- 
(ihly loiirncd tlaichii'kte den Fi:ii/iih{'2 vols. 18(19) ; and for 
itsfauts, Mouonro 1). Conway’s Ociiimndoiiy and Dei'il-lorc 
(2 vols, 1879); also some of the uldcir liooka, as Bodin, 
Dc Miiuuriun Duinonoinanin, (1581 ), and tliu like. 

I><i Morufaib Audirs'L’ti.s, son of Gohmol Dc 
Morgan of the Iiiiliaii army, was horn in 180(1, in 
Maclnra, Madras I’l'esidenry. Educated at several 
Iiriv'ato schools, lie ‘read algebra liko a novel’ 
(novels themsulves Im devoured iimatiahly ); hut 
after four years at Trinity College, Camliridge, 
ho graduated as only fourtii wrangler (1827). As 
a result of his revolt from his early cvangeUeal 
tnuiiing, he did not lake orders, lie was apjiointod 
lirsb professor of Mathomatics in University Colhmo, 
Eoiidon, after its fmmdatiim iu 1828. In 18.'U ho 
resigneil this olliee, hut was reappointed in 18, ‘Mi, 
and continued iu that capacity 1111 1800. An 
onorgetie worker, he -was secretary of tho Astrono- 
mical Koeicly (18.'!l-;i8 and IHtH 51), and hold 
other ollices Lhoroin, His writings aro very numer- 
ous. Besides being a mathumatieian of tho llrst 
order, ho was o.xlonsivcly and minutely versed in 
tho lustory of i.ho mathematical and i)hysic,al 
Kclonoes. lie also devoted himself to thu develop- 
ment of the Aristotelian or ‘fformal’ Bogie, to 
which he has given so .symholieal a sliapo as to 
make it seem like a hrau'eli (jf Algei)ra, and wrote 
on tlio calculation of Insurances and on tlic Doeiinal 
Coinage. Ills works inclndo Ekmonts of Arilk- 
metia ( 18111 ) ; Altjahra (18110); Numlmrit amlMarpii- 
tuda (1811(1); Trij/nimnciri/ and 'J'npo)iomcCnecd 
H oof 7/, VOS' ( 18117) ; Essay on I’robahUitics (1888); 
Formal Lnr/iu (1847); ArithmcUml Books (1847); 
Hook of Almaiians (18,50); Biulynt of Paradoxes 
(1872), reprinted irom the AiJienmiim. Do Morgan 
also wrote treatises on the Dill'erontial andTid,egral 
Calculus; and contributed largcsly to tho Poiiiii/ 
Cyolopujdia (850 articles) and 'many seioutili'c 
journals. IIo died I8th March 1871. 'ifis library 
of about 3000 volnmo.s was purchased by Lord 
Over.stono, and given to 'London University. Hee 
Memoir of Aiiyusias do Morgan, by his wife (1882). 

l>eillOStllCIlC8« an able Athenian general, tvho 
in 426 13. 0, assisted Cleon to reduce Spliaoleria, 


itud who in 41,3, lieing sunt to Sicily to the relief 
of Nicias, fell, lighting Ijravoly, into tire hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

DciiiOSiliCiiCH, Cm grciitest orator of Athena 
and of Greece, \\’as hoi'n about 383 Ij.c. He lost 
his father at an early ago. 'The considerahio 
inhoritanee boi|Uoathed to him was reduced by the 
neglect or the fraud of his guariliana, and whoJi ho 
came of age he proceeded (,o ]iroseeuto them. Tho 
litigation Wiis long and complieiiLed, and though ho 
gaineil vordiots in his favour, most of ids inheritance 
was irretriovahly lost. Tlio importance of this 
litigation was that it eompelled Demosthenes to tho 
study of tho law, gave tlio llrst e.xcroisc to that 
doggudness and strength of will which was to maik 
him through life, and by rudiieing liim to iioverty, 
drove him to the pursuit of law as a means of living. 
At Atlieiis the parties to a suit wore compelled to 
plead their cause themselves, lint they could not he 
jiroventod from getting their .speeches c.omposed for 
them by a professional ‘ speech-writer ’ or ‘logo- 
graphor.’ Doinosthones lieeamo a logograplier, iitul 
soon acquired a lueiative jiraetiee. Up to the ago 
of thirty Demosthenes eonllned him.self to ‘ speech- 
writing,’ and gained eonsideiahle lepiilatiou as a 
constitutional lawyer. His most faimms constitu- 
tional law speech is one which he delivered per- 
.sonally in sniipurt of CtesiiipuR ngainst Li'ptnies 
(354 n.t'.). Do seems l,o have lacked by uatiiru 
all tlio pliysical (jnalilieatlons of a groat orator, 
and to havo ae(]iured thorn .solely liy indefa(.igahle 
soil-discipline and training. At aliont the age 
of thirty ho made his iir.st aiipearanco as a 
isditician ; he con tinned to jiimitisu as a logograplier 
until ho was about forty, by n’liioli time lie iiiid 
made a fortune .sullleioiit to eiiahle him to devote 
himself oxclnsivuly to ]iolitieal life miUl ho died, at 
tlio ago of about si.xty-onu. 

At till) liegiiiiiiiig of his political career danger 
tlirca(.euod Greece from tho iiorlJi, from Muoudonin, 
II country which tlimigh at that timo eonKuloreii 
h.y tho Greeks as .semi-harharous, and of no 
account in Greek polities, was destined within 
tlio lifotiiiio of Doimisthenos to destroy tliu 
liberties and tho iiolitieal e.xisteiiue of Greece, 
Demosthenes’ claim l.o fame as a statesman re,sts 
on tho fact Ibal/ he foi'csaw tlio danger tliruateiicil 
by I’hilip of Macedoii from tlio hcginniiig, and 
that ho from tlio outset advocated a policy 
which miglit liave saved Athens and Greece. Tlio 
three eaidiiial features of Ids policy were that the 
rich should Hulmiit to direct ta.xaUon for tlio 
purpo.sos of tlie war ; tliat thu iioor slionhl sulmiil, 
for tho same jiurposes, lo a dimiiintion of the piihlio 
e.xpunditun: on national festivals; and that rich and 
poor aliko slioiild reiulor jiursonal military .service 
instead of emiihiying iiioreeiiarioH. Intelligent as 
was tho Athoiilan dunioeraey, it was not intelligent 
enough to see tliat Uoiiiosthunes’ forecast M'as riglit, 
and his oiipoiiuiits’ wrong; and, conseiincuUy, it 
was only wlioii ovonts jiistilled Domo.stlienes, that 
is to say, when it was too late, that his iioliey wn,^ 
adojited. Thilip’s attack on the state of Olyntlius 
gave oooasioii to tho OlyiUhiacs, which, with the 
orations against I’hilip, tho Philippius, aro tlio 
groatost specchoH niado by Demosthonos. Athena 
mado war witli I’liilip on behalf of Olynthus, hut 
having failod to savo tho eity, found jioaco o.xpedi- 
ont. During tho next few yoars (34 0 340) Deiiios- 
theues wius ongaged in forming au anti-Maocduiiian 
jiarty, and in indicting ACschines for hetraying 
Athons in tho negotiations for tlio iieace just con- 
cluded with I’liilip. War again broke out in 340, 
ending in tlio fatal liattlo of Ohieronea (338). But 
Athens, having learned Lo trust Demostlienes, did 
not withdraw her corilidoneo. The phihi-Mncedon- 
ian party, however, wore encouraged to .soizo on 
a projio.sal lo proeont DomosthGnc,y ivith a public 
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crowu a& ail occasion for his political clestniction. 
The trial was at lenytli held in 880, when in the 
famous speech Un the Cruirn Demostlieucb Khniuusly 
vindicated himself ayaiinfc .Esclunes. In 324 Har- 
palub, the treasurer of Alexander the Great (^^ ho 
had succeeded I’liilip), absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. This money wa.s 
placed in the state tieasiiry, under the care of 
Demosthenes and othois, and when Ale.xander 
demanded it, half was missing. Demosthenes was 
accused, condemned, ami escaped from pnison into 
exile. The er’idence does not seem to have war- 
1 anted the verdict, which was probably given on 
political grounds, Demosthenes having ollended 
both the Macedonian paity and the e.xtreme 
patriots. In 323 Alexander died, and r)eino.sthenes 
was recalled from exile to head a fruitless attempt 
to tlirow oft’ the Macedonian yoke. The battle of 
C'raiinon ended the revolt, llemo.stlienes lied to 
Calaureia, and heing llieie captured hy bfacedonian 
tioops, poi.soned himself, 322 B.C. 

Demosthenes liegau life with a nervous, timid 
nature, and, unfortunately, as a hoy was allowed 
hy his mother to .shiik the physical e.xereises and 
gymnastic training which formed part of the ordi- 
nary education of the yonng Athenian. He grew 
up Hth a tendency to ett'emiiiacy, which .showed 
itself in an affection for lu.xurious clothing, and still 
more in hbs conduct a.s a citizen soldier ; for 
although at Ghaironea he may have displayed iio 
more cowardice than did the other Athenians who 
ran away, he was far from e.xhibiting the heroic 
hearing which distinguished Socrates at Delium. 
His timidity made liim unsocial, and hi.s water- 
drinking habits out him off still more effectually 
from society. HLs lu.xury may have roaelicd the 
point of extravagance : he was certainly lavishly 
generous in the discharge of all claims on him, 
public and private, Whether his effeminacy 
amounted to immorality, as vas charged against 
Min, is a question wliicli cannot be answered off- 
hand in the negative. The natural defects which 
were to he seen in hi.s private life may be traced in 
his public career ; hut here it is their conquest hy 
force of will and determined adherence to a lofty 
purpose which Inis rightly given him his great 
name. His nervousne.ss and timidity di.sqnalitied 
him for political life and public speaking; these 
defects he combated till he conquered them. His 
natural incapacity fur amiahitity rendered him un- 
sympathetic to tlie pleasure-loving Athenians ; he 
compelled their respect by bis intellectual power 
and the purity of liLs patriotism. The want of 
sympathy, however, ho never overc.ame, and .so he 
never obtained the liold over the Athenians which 
it would have been good for them that he should 
possess. In all demucraeies every politician who 
has led the masses at his own good-will has known 
on occasion how, if not to flatter, at least to say 
the thing that is pleasant; but Demosthenes’ 
nature did not permit hun to .say pleasant things, 
ID/en this serious practical deliciency could not 
prevent bis contemporaries from eventually lecog- 
nising bis force of character and steadiness of 
noble purpose. Still less lias it weighed with 
posterity. 

In the oratory of Demosthenes it is not difficult 
to trace the character of the man reflected. His 
resolute hard work and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains are seen in the high finish which dis- 
tinguished his speeches above those of every orator. 
His nioroseness is mirrored in the abuse of which 
he wa-s too great a master; his want of amiability 
in the absence of humoui'. His nervousness betrays 
itself in his over-anxiety to argue, _ in his lack of 
ease and flow. But as in his life so in his speeches, 
all faults are blotted out hy his unafi'ected earnest- 
ness, his entire devotion to liis country, liis intel- 


lectual loitincas, and his bigh political moiality. 
These great qualities aie the somce of the dignity, 
the pathoa, the might, majesty, and dondiiiouof 
bis political orations. Even tbc.se qualities, how- 
eier, would not have riiiscd him to the bigbest 
pinnacle in the fane of eloquence bad lie not pos- 
sessed the ear and the mind of the artist in woids, 
the foimer of which gave to liLs speeclies the mar- 
vellous melody they possess, the latter the \ aiiety 
of vocabulary, which is one of Demosthenes’ 
eliaracteristics. Nor mmst it be forgotten that the 
way for Demustbeues bad been jiaied by great pre- 
decessors. The summit un wbieh be stands re.sts 
on the labours of Ly.sias, Isocrates, and others. 
Finally, oiatory, to be gi'eat, must have gieat 
tliemes, and it is not in every age that they are 
forthcoming. Demo.stbenes bad the lot, tragic but 
timmpliiint, of saving, tliongb all else was lost, the 
honour of bis country. 

For the life of Deiiio.-sthi.iies, A. .Scliiifer’s Dcmndlunt^ 
Hiid uiiie Zcii (2d ed. lbS2) eolipsea .ill other w-ork.s, 
aood as aie the band-hooka of lirodnlib (1877) and 
IJiitcher (ISSl). The most exhaustive literaiy criticism 
is contained in Bla-s’s Aitische Eeredunnkat (1877). 
The best tc.xt is that of Bekker (180-1). Kennedy’s 
English tianslation (3 vols. 1SS2-03) is a iiiuinuiiciit of 
scholarsliip. 

]>ClUOtica, a town of Emopean Tuikey, on a 
tributary of the Maritza, 31 miles S. of Ailrianople 
by rail. It is the seat of a Greek bishop, and lias 
niauufaetiues of silk.s and jiotteiy. Bcqi. SOUO. 
Charles XII. of Sweden resided liere from Feb- 
ruaiy 1713 to October 1714. 

Demotic Alphabet. See HiEitoriLyrmcs. 

DciupstCl*; Thom.vs, a piofessor famous for his 
Icaiuing, and a miscellaneous and voluminous 
writer, was tlie .sou of Thomas, laird of Muiiesk, 
Aberdeenshire, and was born about 1579. He ivas 
educated at Tuniif, Aberdeen, Cainbiitlge, Paris, 
Louvain, Home, and Douay. A zealous Catholic, 
be was elected to several provincial prof6s.sorsbips, 
and at Palis he was for seven years piofessor in 
the College.^ des Giassiiis, de Lisieuv, and de 
Plessy. But a brawl resulted, it is said, in 
Dempster's having to letieat to England. He 
soon returned to the Continent, bringing with him 
a beautiful wife, and at Pisa in 1016 obtained a 
iirofessonjhip ; but bis wife’s infidelities marling 
bis peace, be removed to Bologna, where be became 
pirofe.ssor of Humanities, and where bis wife com- 
pleted her shame by eloping. Pmsning the fugi- 
tive.s, he w'as stiicken with sickness, and died at 
Bologna, 0th September 1025. Denqi.ster’s not 
too veraciou.s niitobiogiapby foniis pait of libs 
Historic!, Ecclcsiastica Gcutis SvAormn (Bologna, 
1627) — an erudite w’ork in wdiicli, however, -bis 
desire to magnify the merits of liis countiy often 
induced him to forge the names of persons and 
books that never e.xLsted, and to unscrupulously 
claim as Scotchmen witters whose birtlipfaee was 
doubtful. It was edited by David Irving for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1829, anil the manuscript is still 
preserved in the Bihliotheque Nationale, Paiis. 
There is a selection from bis Latin puetiy in 
Johnstone’s DcUtke Foctaruni Scotorum. 

Demulcents (Lat. demukeo, ‘I .‘■often’), bland 
and lubricating liquid substances, taken by the 
mouth, for the pnirpose of soothing irritation of the 
mucous inembrane.s, and pionioting the dilution 
of the blood, and the increase of the seoretion.s. 
Demulcents are cliieily composed of Starch (q.v.), 
or Gum (q.v.), or of substances contaming these, 
dissolved in water ; sometimes also of oily matters, 
or the white of eggs, and other albuminous or 
gelatinous substances largely diluted. The de- 
coction of altbcea, or maiM-maUow, is a favourite 
form of demulcent. 
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I>eiiuivragc i-i nn allowance made to a ship- 
owner by the freighter, for the detention of the 
ship in jjort beyond the specified time of sailing. 
The demurrage is properly the delay itself, hut the 
term is generally used to signify the compensation 
due for the delay. A certain number of days, called 
lay-days or lie-days, are allowed for receiving and 
discharging cargo, and it is usually stipulated in 
cbai'ter-jiarties that the freighter may iletain the 
vessel, either for a specified time, or as long as he 
])leasea, after the e.xpiration of these day.s, on pay- 
ing ,90 much por dioni for overtime. Whether the 
days for which demurrage is duo are working chtyn 
(i.e. with .Sunday, s and holidays e.'icepted) or raii- 
niu;/ will , in the absence of .special agreement, 

depend upon the custom of the port. All the ordi- 
nary causes of detention, .such as port-regulations, 
the crowded state of the harhour, and the like, 
are at the risk of the freighter, and demurrage 
must bo paid, tiiongli it be proved that the delay 
was inevitahle. ISub demurrage is not due where 
the delaj" aro.se from detention of the ship by a 
public enemy, or from ho.stilc occuiiatioii of the 
port j and it cannot, of course, be claimed where 
the fault lay with the owners themselves, or the 
master or crew of the vessel. The demurrage 
ceases as soon as the ves.sel is cleared for .sailing, 
though she should he prevented fi-oni actually doing 
so by advoiso winds. Wlicn the day.s of demurrage 
are limited by siieoial contract, and the ship is 
detained beyond them, the sum due as demurrage 
under tho contract will he taken as the measure 
of the loss for the further time wldoh may ho 
claimed in the form of damages. It will he open, 
however, to both jiartios to show that tho rate thus 
fixed por diem is either too high or too low. When 
tho time allowed for loading and discharging ex- 
j)irGs, including tlio extra da.y.s if such be stipulated, 
the master will ho entitled either to sail or to claim 
damage for detention. 

The allowance of Lid. per ox. elaiined by the 
Bank of England for giving gold coin in oxcuango 
for hnllion is also called demurrage. 

Demurrer, in Engli.sli law, Ls a form of [dcad- 
ing whereby a party, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, libs oiiponent's allegations, says they 
are not sulliciont in law to supp(jrt his opponent's 
case. A demurrer must ho argued in court before 
the ploading.s can proceed further. Demurrer to 
ovidciice and demurrer to a criminal indictment 
arc now obsolete. If a pi'isoner wishes to object 
to tho sullicioiiey in law of an indictment, his best 
course is to plead to tho indictment, and, if con- 
victed, to move in arrest of judgment. 

Demy', a particular .size of paper. In that of 
printing paper, each sheet measures 22 inches by 
17 t; drawing-paper, 22 by 17 ; and writing-iiaper, 
20 by 115.1. 

Demy (i.e. 7iaf/'-fellow), tho name homo by tho 
soholans of ftlagdalon College, Oxford. 

Dcililiu, a tOM’n in the Eronch department of 
Nord, near tho Scheldt and Selle rivens, 20 miles 
NNE. of Caiubrai by rail. It lies in the centre of 
an extensive coalfield, and has important iron- 
works, and with manufactures of beetroot sugar 
and hrandy. An obelisk marks the .scene of 
Marshal Villars’ victory over tho allies under 
I’rinoo Eugene, 27th July 1712. Pop. (1872) 
10,-142; (1880) 10,113, 

Dciia'l'ius (deni, ‘ten each’), tiro ])rincipal 
silver coin anrong the Roman, s, was equal to ten 
uses, hut upon the reduction of tho weight of tho 
us, the denarius equalled sixteen of it. It was first 
coined 209 B.c. Its weight at the end of tho Roman 
commonwealth is estimated at 60 grain, s, while 
under tho empire the W'oight was 52'5 grains of 
silver. 'The value of the denarius under the republic 


,vas thus ratlier more than 8-id., and of the later 



Denarius of the earliest kind, actual size ; 
weight, 00 '0 graina. 


peiioil about 7id. From denarius come tlio Per.si.an 
dtndr and tho English .slang dcaner, ‘ a shilling,’ 
Denary Scale. See Notation. 

Denbigll, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, the county town of Dcnhiglishire, 30 
miles W. of Chester by rail. It stands near the 
middle of tho vale of tho Clwyd, on the sides and 
at the bn.se of a rugged steep limestone-hill. The 
c.astle, whose imposing ruins crown this hill, was 
built in 1284 by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, on 
tbc .site of a fortress crceteil by William the Con- 
queror. The neu’er part of Denbigh was built at 
the bottom of the hill, after tho destruction and 
ilosortioii of a groat part of the town on the top of 
the hill, about 1.550. Denbigh has manufactures of 
shoes and leather ; but it is more a place of genteel 
retirement than of commerce. Pop. (1851) 5498; 
(l,S8l) 6491. With Ruthin, Holt, and MToxliani, 
Denbigir semis one member to ]mrliamcnt. In 1045 
Chavle.s T. took refuge in the castle after the battle 
of Rowton Heath. 'The garrison surrendered to the 
navUamentary forces after a siege of two month.?. 
It was shortly afterwards dismantled. The fortifi- 
cations have an area of a stpiare mile in extent. 
A lunatic asylum for tho five counties of North 
Wales was erected near tho town in 1848. A noble 
imstitution for tlic maintenance and odnoation of 
twenty-live orplian gii'ls, and twenty-live day 
impils, was huilt hero in 1800, with funds in the 
liands of the Drapers’ Company of London, from 
money loft to them in 1540 by one 'Tliomas Howell, 
a Welshman. 

DcilbiK'liHliirc, a county of Nortlr Wales, on 
the Irish .Sea, and between the Dee and the Con- 
way. With 8 miles of const, it is 41 miles long, 
17 broad on an average, and 003 sip m. in area, 
being tho sixth in size ol the Wulsli eonntios. The 
suvf.aco is partly rugged and mountainous, with 
some beautiful and fertile vales, as tho v.ale of the 
Clwyd, 20 miles by 7. In the north is a horseshoe 
raiigo of hills, 6,5 miles long, and convex to the 
coast. Thu highest hill is Cader Fromwen, 2563 
feet ; and many others rise above 1500 feet. 'Ihe 
rocks are chiolly Silurian clay and graywacke 
.shite.s, with some granite and trap, and hands of 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Fermian strata. 
Tliero occur coal, iron, slates, flag.s, millstones, 
limestone, lead, and cop])er. 'I'lie chief rivers a-ve 
the Dee, Conway, Elwy, and Clwyd. 'I’he Rhakdr 
waterfall is 200 feet high in two parts. Llangollen 
vale is famed for romantic beauty and verdure, 
amid hills of savage g'rando\U'. The climate is mild 
in the lower jiarta, but cold and bleak among the 
hills, whore small hardy sheep and ponies are 
reared. About two-thirds of Denbiglishiro are 
under cultivation ; its corn, cheese, butter, and 
livo-stoek are greatly esteemed. It is also W'ell 
timbered. Salmon are caught in tho rivers. The 
chief town.s are Denhigh, Wrexham, Ruthin, Holt, 
Llangollen, Llanrwst, Abergele, and Ruahon. Puj). 
( 1801 ) 00,299 ; ( 184 1 ) 88,478 ; ( 1881 ) 108,931. Deii- 
higlishiro returns three momher.s to jjarliament. It 
was aucioiitly occupied by tho Ordovices, a powerful 
tribe, not entirely subdued by the Romans till the 
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time of Agricola. Of Britisli or jiie-Ituinan remains 
tliere still exist tumuli, two kistvaens or stone cells, 
barrows, and forts. To the times of tbe Welsh and 
Saxon struggles are referable the Pillar of Eliseg, 
near Llangollen, and the dikes of Uii'a and Watt. 
Tlie dike of Otfa, king of Mercia, to keep out the 
Welsh, was a ditch, with .small forts on mounds at 
intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to the estuary 
of the Dee ; Watt's dike ran on the east side of 
Offa’s dike, and parallel to it. Wi’exham Church 
is one of the ‘sev’en wonders of Wales.’ Chirk 
Castle is a fine Edwardian stronghold, lately' re- 
stored. 

Deildcra (Gr. Tcutym j Coptic Tentove, prob- 
ably from Tei-n-Athor, the abode of Athor), a 
village of Upper Egypt, onee a populous town, 
and the capital of the sixth nome of the ‘southern 
kingdom,’ situated near the left hank of the Nile, 
in 20° 13' N. lat., 32° 40' E. long., is celebrated on 
account of its temple, one of the finest and best pre- 
served structures of the kind in Egypt, dating from 
the period of Cleopatra and the earlier Roman 
emperors. The temple measures 220 feet in 
length by about 50 in hreadtli, and has a noble 
portico or hypostjde hall supported on twenty-four 
columns. The walls, columns, &e. are covered 
with figures and liieroglypliics, among which are 
still to he seen the oonteiiiporary portraits in profile 
of Cleopatra and her .son ; hut the beauty of the 
Egyptian queen is not apparent in her portrait, 
whieli belong.s to almost the most degraded period 
of conventional art in Egypt. On the ceiling of 
the portico is a zodiac, in which the crab is re- 
iresented by a scarab. Beyond the portico are a 
lall of six oolumn.s and several rooms, wliich once 
contained altars, the sacred hoat.s, perfumes, vast- 
merits for the religious ceremonies, and offerings of 
first-fruits, and the like (Mariette, Tho Monuments 
of Upper Egypt). There are several other sacred 
Imiklings at Dendera, including a temple of Isis. 
The temples stand within a wall of unbaked hriclra, 
1000 feet long on one side, and in some parts 35 
feet high. The people of Tentyra were peculiar for 
their detestation of the oroeoS.ile, wliioli led to a 
violent religious war with the city of Ombos, where 
the reptile was worshipped. 

DendcrinoiKlc (Fr. Termondo), a town of 
Belgium, in the province of East Flander.s, situated 
at the conlluence of tlie Dender and the Scheldt, 
18 miles E. of Ghent by rail. The principal 
buildings are the town-hou.se and the church of 
Notre Dame, containing two pictures by Van Dyck. 
The mannfactiires are linens, cottons, and beer. 
Louis XIA''. besieged it in vain in 1667, hut Marl- 
borough succeeded in taking it in 1706. Its forti- 
fications, destroyed in 1784, were restored in 1822. 
Pop. 8883. 

Deildrei'j^CtOll, a small lizard-like oarhonif- 
erous ampliihian, found l)y Lyell and Dawson in 
the Interior of the hollow trunk of an upright sigil- 
laria in Nova Scotia. It belongs to the wholly 
extinct order of Stogocophala or Lahyrinthodonls 
fq.v.) 

Dendrites, the name given to thin films of 
mineral matter whieh assume branching .shapes 
that re.semhle moss or seaweed. These films occur 
as coatings on the faces of fissures and joints in 
roeks or on the surfaces of heddingmlanes, and 
have often been mistaken for fossils. 'The hydrous 
o.xide of manganese is the mineral that generally 
assumes this form. 

Dcudrolites (Gr. dendron, ‘ tree Uthos, 
‘stone’), a general term .sometimes applied to 
fossil stems, branches, or other fragments of trees. 

Dendrology is that department of botany' 
which deals tvitli the natural history of trees and 
slinihs. See Aeboeicultuee, Trees. 
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Dendropllis ( Gr. , ‘ tree-snake ’ ), a genus of non- 
r'enonious .snakes in the sub-order Culuhriformesf' 
They are tropical, and e.specially oriental, in their 
distribution ; diurnal, active, and arboreal in 
habit ; and feed cliielly on tree-lizards. The head 
is long and distinct from the neck, the gape is 
wide, the body' and tail are veiy slender, the 
colours are vivid and like their surroundings. 

D’Eiigliien. .See Engiiiex. 

Dengue, or Break-boxe Fever, also called 
Daniiy ami Bucket Fev'eh, i.s a disease first 
certainly kiionn to have occiiiTed in 1779-80 in 
Egypt, parts of tlie East Indies, and probably in 
Philadelphia. Since that time there have been 
great epidemics in India and Further India (1824- 
25), America and AYe.st Indies (1826-28), Southern 
United States (1850), East Africa, Arabia, India, 
and China (1870-73), besides numerous minor 
outbreaks. Tlie disease occurs almost exclusively 
in the tropics, in liot weather, and in towns either 
near the .sea-coast or on large rivers. It is charac- 
terised by sudden onset, with high fever, and ex- 
tremely violent pains in the hone.s, nmscle.s, and 
joints; by a remission, usually at the end of one 
or two (lavs, during which the patient feels almost 
well ; and after one or two dav.s more by a second 
period of fever, less .severe tlian the first, wliich 
lasts for two or three rlay.s. Each attack of fever 
i.s often accompanied by a well-marked skin- 
eruption. Tliongh often followed by much ema- 
ciation and loss of strength, it is veiy rarely' fatal 
or succeeded by serious after-effects. It occurs 
almost always ’ in well-marked epidemics ; but 
observers are nuich divided upon the question 
whether it i.s communicable directly from the siek 
to the healthy. See Hirsoh, Geographical and 
Historical Pathology, vol. i. 

Dcniiani, Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Irisli judge, himself of English 
hirth, and was horn at Dublin in 1615. He was 
educated in London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
dreaming young man, and more addicted to gam- 
ing than study'' — a taste from which his own 
e.ssay against gaming (1651) did not cure him. 
In 1634 ho nianied and went to live with his 
father at Eghanr in Surrey, an estate to whieh lie 
succeeded four years later. At the outbreak of the 
Civil AA^ar lie was high-sheriff of Siin'ey, and lie im- 
mediately' joined the king. He fell into AA^aller’s 
hands on the capture of Farnliam Castle, and was 
sent prisoner to London, hut soon permitted to 
repair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced Sojdiy, a 
feeble tragedy which was acted with great applause 
at Blackfi’iars. Next year was issued his long poem, 
Cooper’s Hill, a jioetical description of the scenery' 
around Egham, itself still read, hut more famous 
in the merits of its greater .successors. Pope’s 
Windsor Forest, avowedly an imitation, and Garth’s 
Claremont. The final fonn of the poem is that mib- 
lished in 1655, all the changes in which, according 
to Pope, were made ‘with admirable judgment.’ 
Here first appeared its finest Hues — the famous 
apostroplie to the Thames : 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great cxauiple, as it is ray theme I 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowiiig fuli. 

In 1647 Denliani was engaged in the performance 
of secret services for Charle.s L, hut these being 
discovered,- was obliged to ilee to Holland and 
France. In 1650 he collected money for the 
y'oung king from the Scots re.sident in Poland, and 
he made several journeys into England on secret 
service. At the Restoration lie was appointed 
surveyor-general of works, and created Knight 
of tlie Bath. He was a better poet than architect. 
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but he had Christopher Wren to his deputy. In 
'iGOo he married a young girl, who soon .showed 
such open favour to the Duke of York that the 
poor poet became crazy for a few months. Soon 
after Ids recovery his wife died suddenly, not 
without auspicioh of potson — a charge whicli 
Pepy.s evidently believed. Denham’s last years 
were miserable betwixt poverty .and the satires 
of Marvell, Dirtier, and others. He died early hr 
16fi9, and w.as lurried in Westniirr.ster Abhey. tiis 
Elcgjj oil Cowliji, writterr in the .short rnterval 
between recovery frorrr frerrzy .and his death, is 
one of his rrrost srrcoessfrrl poems, .and is nirieh less 
obsorrro and labonrod, uugranrnratic.al, and over- 
lirderr with tedrorrs nror.ali.sing, than rtsiral. Ilis 
other rvorka, as the UcHfriioiioH of Troy, a paru- 
iJrrase of part of the rlineid, and e.specially his 
satirical doggerel ver.ses, are comp.ar.atively rvorth- 
le.ss. ‘Nothing,’ s.ay.s Dr .lohnson, ‘is leas exhilar- 
.ating than tho Inrlicrmrsnesa of Denham ; he does 
not fail for want of eH'orts ; he is familiar, he is 
gro,ssj hrrt ho is irevor merry.' Ilis f.aine rests 
seerrrely on Ooopar's Hill, hut nrore scenroly still 
on tho commendations of Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
aird Johnson. He is especially eulogisetl for his 
streiiijili, as AValler is for his sweetness; indeed, 
Drydoir’s critical jirdgirreirt atanda expressed hr the 
rvorda that C'oo^ier’s Hill ‘for tho iriajc.sty of its 
stylo is and over will he the standard of exact 
writing.’ 

Ocnlai a i>ort on the coa.st of the Spanish pro- 
vince of Alicante, near Capo St Martin. It exports 
grapes, raisins, and fruit, aitd has a poprrhi,ti(m of 
8623. 

Benina, Carlo OtervANNi Maria, an Italian 
author, wa.s born 2.Sth Eohruary 17.31, at Rovollo, 
in Piedmont, strrdiod at Turin, and in 1756 became 
professor of Ilhetoric in the univorsrty of 'I’ltriri. 
In 1777 he ]inhUshod anonymoirsly at I'iorence his 
Disnorso sull' Impierio delU Persoiio, hr which ho 
sought to show how irronks might he transformed 
into nsefrrl ittenthei'a of society. 'This cost hiiii his 
oharr, and oatrsod his bairislimont. Ttt 1782 ho wont 
to Berlin on tho invrtatiorr of Ji'roderick the ()i-oat. 
Here he lived for many yoav.s, and wrote marry his- 
torical works. In 1804 ho dedicated to Napoleon 
his Clef clos Lunques (1804), and was in conse- 
(irronce appointed intpeiial librariair .at Paris, wiioro 
ho died 5th Dooerrtlter 181,3. — IJottirra’s principal 
works are Della Itivoluzioni rf’ RefoVt ( 3 vols. 1770) 
and Storia delV Italia OcBiilmtalc (0 vols. 1810), 
besides work,s oir arreierrt Creecc, Pr-crlerick the 
Oreat, arrd Prussia. 

BcniR, Mt, the tradrtiorr.al .aprrstlo of h'rairce anti 
first Bishop of Paris, wh<r sull'orcd martyrdom in the 
3d cerrtirry. Ho was sent fr'orrr Romo about 250 to 
preach the gospel to the Garris. After varinrts 
detoirtinirs at Aries arrd other places, he arriveil 
in Paris, where he made rrrrnrorotrs proselytes. 
The Roman govcriror of this part of Gaul ordered 
Denis to be brought before hrnr, alorrg with other 
two Christi.arrs. As they corrtinrrcd ilrirr in their 
faith, in .sprto of threats, tlrey were cruelly 
tortured, and afterwards beheaded, in 272 or in 
290. Gregory of Tours, PortunaUrs, and tho Latin 
nrartyrologists, .state that tiro bodies of tho three 
martyrs wore thrown into the Boine, brrfc were 
recovered and brrtiod h5>' a Chrrstiarr woman. At a 
later period, a chapel rvas hirill, over their tomb. 
In 636 King Dagohert fotrnded on the .spot ' .an 
abbey, called ,St Denis, wliic.h soon grew to be one 
of tho riehest and urost iiirportant in the whole 
Idngdonr, and was long the sepulchre of the French 
kings. The collection entitled tho Acts of St Danis, 
written about the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 8th centrrry, has no hrsloric.al value. The 
Greek Chrrroh identillea St Denis with Dionysirrs 


the Areopagite, lir.st Bishop of Athens. The 
Western Chrrroh cclobi-atos hrs irreinory on the 9th 
of October. For a long period hrs narrre was the 
war-cry of the French sohlier.s, rvlio clrarged or 
rallied to tlie words ‘ Morrtjoye Sarnt-Denys !’ 

BcilLSOll, John Evklyn, for forrrteen years 
Speaker of the House of Coinmoir.s, and afterwards 
vihcourrt Ossiirgtnn, was horn 27th January ISOO 
atOssington, Nottinghamslirre. Fdircated at Eton 
arrd Christ Church, Oxford, ho srrtereil parlramenb 
in 1823, and was a Lord of tho Admiralty 1827-28. 
Iir 1872 he retired front the Speaker’s chair, and 
shortly after was created Visoorrirt Ossington. He 
wa.s a D.O.L. of Oxford ; .and it was on lirs sugges- 
tion that the Sjiciikcr’s Commanfnry to the Bible 
was miilcrtaken. He died 7th Martii 1873.— His 
brother, Giioiian xiNTiiONY Drni.son, Archde.'rcoit 
of Taunton, was horn in 1805, and edrreated at 
F.ton and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1 828 being 
elcetcd a Fellow of Oriel. In 1843 he became Vicar 
of H.ast Brent, Somerset ; hr IS.rl Archdeacon of 
Taunton. In 18.54 proceed ings were taken agaiii.sb 
him for heresy, ooni.ained in three sermons on the 
Henl J'lrscnen, and ho w'as coudomiied to he deprived 
of all eeelesiiistieal prefei'inotits ; Imt on appeal to 
tlu! Court of Arclics and the Privy-conncil, this 
jiidgmciit was (|uashed. He has been a leader of 
tho High Chiireh party, a strennons opponent of 
secular education, and an advocato of the re.stora- 
tion of the confessional. He was ohairinan of 
tho CommiWoc of Convocation which condemned 
lissays anil Heviems and lUslioji Colen.so’s works. 
See Ills deliglitful Notes of my J^ifa (1878). — Other 
hrolhors were Edward, Bishop of Salishirry [ISOl- 
.54), and Sir William Thomas, Governor 'of Norv 
South W ales and Madras ( 1804-71 ). 

Bcninaii, Thom.vs, Baron, was born in 
London, 23d Folirnary 1770, graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and ontored ijlneoln’.s Inn in 1806. lie 
rva.s associated with Broitgltam in tho courageous 
defence of tjueou Caroline (1S‘20), and shared his 
conserpicnt popiihiiity. He sat in parliament from 
1818-26, and was Attonioy-genei’al in Earl Grey’s 
adinlnisti’ation in lK30-3‘2! ho siteceoded Lord 
Tentordun as Loril Chief-jiistice of England in 1832, 
and was raisiul to the peerage in 18,34, He retired 
from tho bench in 1850, and died 22d Beptomher 
18.54. Boo Memoir liy Sir .loseph Arnould (2 vols. 
1873).— His fourth son, tho lira htIIon. SieGeoegk 
Dknman, was tiorn 23d Docemhor 1810, studied at 
Cambridge, and entered Liiuadn’s Inn in 1846. He 
re])i'eaonted Tiverton in parliament in 1859-6.5 and 
1866-72! in the last year ho was raised to the 
bench of tho Court of Common Pleas, receiving 
tlie customary honour of knighthood, and in 1873 
he hccaiiic a judge of LIic High Coni't of Judica- 
ture. 

BoniitiU'k (Dau. Dmimark), tho Rmallest of 
the throe Scamliuaviau Iringdonns, consists of tho 
poniusula of Jutland and a group of islands in the 
Baltic, and i.s situated hetween ,54" 33' and 57“ 45' 
N. hit., and 8° 4' and 12“ 34' E. long., oxceptiiie 
the small island of Boi'nholm, which lies in 15° Kr 
E. long. Doninark i.s hounded on the N. hj' the 
Skagerrak; on the E. by tho Cattogat, the Rouiul, 
and tho Baltic; on the B. by the Baltic, Little Belt, 
and Bleswick ; and on tlie W. by tho North Sea. 
Tho area of Denmark Proper is a littlo loss, tho 
population a littlo more, than half that of Scotland. 
'The population of Denmark Proper in 1870 was 
1,784,741 ; in 1890 (inohnliiig tlio Fitroe Islauds) it 
had iiiere.ased to 2,185,169. In 1887 tho popula- 
tion of Oopoiihagon Iiad reached 289,900. Tn 1880 
tliere wore live towns in Denmark, he.sides the 
capital, with over 10,000 inliahitants — viz. Aarlmus 
(24,831), Odense ( 20,804 ), Aalimrg ( 14,152 ), Raiidem 
(1.3,4.57), and Horsens (12,6.52). 
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The following table gives the main ilivisioiw of 
the kingtloin, along with its dependencies ; 


Aiea 111 itlflii in 

Cng. pq mile 


1,«G!),030 

11,220 
72,445 
(I ESI I n,B14 

33.703 
2,096,331 

Except in Bornholm (ipv.), the surface of Den- 
mark is vei-y similar in every part of the kingdom, 
and is uniformly low, reaching its highest point in 
Eiers-Bavnehnj, in south-east Jutland, which is 
only ofi4 feet above sea-level. The country pre- 
■senls little variety, except in its low isolated hills, 
hut does not leave an impression of monotony; 
in the island.s and in the south-east of Jutland 
the landscape is broken by nnhle forests, green 
jiieadow.s, and fertile fields ; ami even in the west 
and north of the mainland the wide stretches of 
moorland are clothed with heather, anil have a 
solemn beauty of their own. The coast seldom 
rises even to low cliffs ; generally it is Hat, skirted 
by sand-ridges and shallow lagoons, especially 
along the west side, where the dimes cover nn 
area of nearly 225 sq. in. The east const is mneh 
indented by hays, useful for navigation and valu- 
able for their liaherioH ; and here and in the islands 
are many good harbours, Both the continental 
portion and the islands are penetrated deeply by 
miinerous fjords, the largest being Linifiord, which 
intersects Jutland, and has insidated the northern 
extremity of the peninsula since 1825, when it broke 
through the narrow isthmus whioh had separated it 
from the North Sea. There are about seventy light- 
house.s along the sliores of Denmark, and seven 
liglitahips (see Sound). From its formation, the 
kingdom can have no rivers, properly .so called ; 
its stream.s, called Ja, are mostly large brooks. 
There are several important canals, however, includ- 
ing in Jutland works for the canalisation of the 
Guden-Aa, its largest stream, and of the Eimfjord; 
and lakes ahonml in all parts of the kingdom, the 
most consiilerahle being found in Zealand. The 
centre and west of Jutland is nearly hare of wood, 
hut in the other parts of the peninsula tire forests 
cover about 215,000 acres, and in the islands over 

291,000 acres. The beech, which flourishes more 
hrxuriantly in Denmark than in any other land, 
is almost universally predominant, although three 
centuries ago the oak, now comparatively rare, 
was the characteristic Danish tree. Peat, which is 
got in abundance from tlio hogs, brown coal or 
lignite, and seaweed generally take the place 
of wood as fuel. In minerals Deniiiaik is 
,j|)oor. Porcelain clay and some coal are found 
in Bornholm, and fuller's earth, potter’.s clay, 
saltpetre, chalk, and a proor marble occur in 
•several parts of the kingdom, while some amber 
is collected on the west coast of Jutland. The 
climate is modified by vicinity to the sen, and is 
considerably milder, and the ah' more humid, than 
in the more southern hut continental Gennany. 
Mists are frequent, as are al.so sea-fogs on the 
west coast ; and rain, snow, or iiail falls over the 
country on 150 days on an average in the year. 
The annual rainfall is 2.8 to 26 inches. Westerly 
winds prevail ; in the spu-ing a cold, dry wind, 
known ns the sicu, Wows from tho north-west, 
and whirls clouds of fine sand from the eoa-st 
inland, frequently doing irreparable damage to the 
crops. The mean temperature ranges from 44° to 


Denmark Proper, coiiipusiiiKi 
tlm islniids of ZeiUmnT, Fiiuen , I 
malaiul, Falrttor, & g ., .'iiiil f 

tlm peniii'mla of Juflauil I 

The Uiiroe Islands 

Iceland 

Greenland (region free Iroin icc). 
r.inisli W. I. Lsl.mds— St Croix, [ 
St Thomas, and Bt John ) 


14,731 


513 

1,300 
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47’ F. The transitions from winter to summer 
are rapid, and .scarcely broken by the intervention 
of spiring or of autumn. The climate is, howeiei, 
not unhealthy, except in the low-lying islands, 
•such as Laaland, where the .sliort and .sudden heat 
of the summer occasions fevers. 

The soils of Jutland are generally light, hut 
those in the south-east part and in tlie i.--iands are 
stronger ; about 80 per cent, of the area of Den- 
mark is pirodnctive, and of the remainder about 
one-sixth is in peat -hogs. Nearly half the popu- 
lation is engaged in .agiiciiltuie ; the land for the 
ino.st part is parcelled imt into small holdings, 
and this is encouraged by the laws, which since 
1849 have prohibited the throwing of .small faints 
into large estates. In 1888, of 223,892 tenancies 
not 2000 were over 144 acve.s in extent ; there were 

1.50.000 cottars and labourers cultivating land of 
from three to twelve acres ; and the ‘ peasant 
farms,’ varj'ing from 12 to 144 acres — the majoiity 
under 50 — numbered close upon 72,000. A tiuid 
of the whole kingdom is arable, while over two- 
lifths is in meadow, piasture, or fallow land. 
Nearly foui'-fiftlis of the arable land ia imder oats, 
barley, or rye, and little over a tiventy-tliird part 
under wheat. Flax, hemp, potatoes, and legn- 
ininous plants are also laised; lucerne has been 
introilueed, ami the cultivation of the heet-root 
has increased of late years. Barley is largely 
exported, hut the inmorts of hreadstuff's gieatly 
exceed the exports. 'The raising of cattle is. taking 
more and moie the place of aiahle farming in 
Denmark, and has now become one of the chief 
sources of wealth, iluch progress has of late 
been made in this direction owing to the efforts of 
government and of various institutions; hull and 
stallion shows have been promoted by royal grants, 
breeding farms have been similarly encouraged, 
and the farmers have been instructed by lectures 
on the vaiiou.s forms of cattle disease and other 
subjects. Dairy produce has largely developed, 
and the exjiort of butter more than doiililed in the 
years 1882-87 — an increase attributed to inijiroved 
methods and the co-operative dairy system, which 
i.s now vei'y successfully worked in over 200 estab- 
lishments (see Dairy Factories) ; in ISSS there 
were 2200 centrifugal cieani separators (see Cream) 
in daily use. AVithin the same period of six years 
tlie cxpiovt of bacon was rpuintupfled, that of cheese 
trebled, and of horses nearly doubled, while tho 
export of cattle and sheep slightly decreased. 

19.880.000 eggs were exported in 1877, and 

72.480.000 in 1885, the great development of 
this trade being the direct result of the effmts 
of a company for improving the breed of Dani.sh 
fowls. In I’SSl there were 1,470,078 cattle of 
all kinds, 347,501 houses, 1,548,613 sheep, and 
527,417 swine. 

In 1880, 23 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
returned as engaged in mnmifacturiiig industries, 
which, although not yet of great importance, show 
a marked advance w ithin recent years. Machinery, 
porcelain and delf wares, and bricks are leading 
manufactures ; heet-root sugar refineries are in- 
crea.'-ing, and the distilleries, though declining, aie 
still numerous ; there are ironworks, over eighty 
tobacco-factories, and several paper-mills in Copen- 
hagen, Silkehorg, and elsewhere; and there are 
many large steam corn-mill.'i, Generally, in .spite 
of the scarcity of fuel in the country, steam-mills 
are taking the jilace of the windmills, and though 
the peasants still continue to manufacture much of 
what they require within their own homes, linens 
and woollens, as well as wooden shoes, are now 
increasingly made in factories. The fislierie.s 
(including the lobster and oyster fisheries) and the 
mercantile marine employ less than 3 per cent, of 
the people. 
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^ Tlie piincipiil artideH of e’cpovt lire cattle, nheei), 
ilwino, butter, hams, hides, wool, grain, fish, eggs, 
meat, and wooden goods. Among the imports are 
textile fabrics, cercal.s, and Hour, manufactures of 
metal and tiinhei, coal, oil, salt, coffee, sngur, and 
tobacco. About two-thirds of tlie export trade is 
carried on in native vessels. Tlio total value of the 
imports in 1880-8.5 langedfroni £12,050,000 in 1880 
to £16,028,002 in 1883 ; and of the exports in the 
same period from £9,014, o20 in 188,5 to .£11,103,476 
ill 1883. The hulk of tlie foreign trade is with 
Germany, Groat Biitain, and Norway and Sweden. 
In 1887 the mercantile marine consisted of .3324 
vessels, including 281 steam-ship.s ; total tonn.oge, 
272,500. In 1886 there were 1214 miles of railway 
open, of u'hioh about 1000 miles belonged to the 
state; in 1886 there were 2,523 miles of atate 
telegraph lines. 

Elementary education is widely diffused, although 
in this regard Denmark is no longer so pre- 
ominent a.s forniorly ; it is eonipiiisory for chihlren 
between the ages of .seven and fourteen yeai.s, 
]ioor parents paying only a nominal .sum towards 
the government or parochial .schools, of which 
tliere are about ,3000. There are training colleges 
for teaeliers, and cl.sssical and otlier liighei- odii- 
cation is afforded by a largo numhor of colleges 
in the more important towns, witii the university 
of Copouhagen (1300 student.") for the centre of 
the entire system. Denmarlv has also a thco. 
logical seminary, a royal surgical college, a veter- 
inary and agricultural scliool, and numerous mili- 
tary, teclmioal, and commeroial schools, while litty 
'people's high schools’ provide iiistruelioii in agrl- 
oultural subjects. Tliorc are throe puhlio libraries 
in Coponliagon, of which tlie Koyat Lihrary, wdth 
S00,000 volumo.s, is especially rich in oriental and 
loelandio MHS. Tlie established religion is Imth- 
orau, to which the king must belong ; Init (;om])lote 
toleration is enjoyed in every part of the kingdom. 
The lieformalion was introduced in 1036, when the 
oliurcli revenues wove .seized by the eromi. Den- 
mark is divided Into seven dioeosos, in which there 
were 1353 clergy in 1885. Tlioro wore in )8.S() only 
17,526 persons not holongiug to the Lutheran 
Clmrch, of whom 3946 wore .lews, 2985 Homan 
Catliolica, 1.363 Calvinist, s, 1722 Mormons, 3687 
Baptists, and 10.36 Irvingites. 

The government of Doiimavk is a constitutional 
monarchy, the king being assisted by a cahinot of 
seven mhiiaters. Tlie crown was olootivu until 
1660, when the people and clergy, impelled by 
lialred towards the nobles, invested the sovereign 
{ Erederiok III.) with absolute power, and declared 
the suceo,s,sion. to tlic tliroiio liereditary. Erom 
that time the crown oxevci.sed absolute rule till 
1831, when a eonatitiitiou was gi-anted. This 
proving unsatisfactory, was superseded in 1849 by 
the form of government which, with some altera- 
tions, Denmark now onioys. The national assem- 
bly or ll.ig.sdag_ consists of the Folketliing and 
Landsthing, which meet annually, the members 
receiving a fixed allowance during their sittings. 
The Landsthing is composed of sixty-six mcml)er.s, 
of whom twelve are nominated for life by the king, 
while the remainder are elected for a term of eight 
years by certain hodie.s ropro.sontiiig tlie largo fax- 
payers of the kingdom. The meiuhors of the 
Eolkothing,^ wlio.so nuiuhor is fixed by statute in 
the proportion of one to every 16,000 ol the jKrpu- 
lation, are elected for three years by practically 
universal sulTrage. To tliis hildy all budgets must 
first ho submitted ; hut iu the years 1 877-87, when 
the government had a minority in the lower house, 
the king was induced to give the royal ratification 
to successive ‘ provisionary budgets,’ rvhich had 
never received the assent of the liigsdag. Never- 
tlieless the financial eondition of Denmark is sound 


and piosperous. The total revenue fur the financial 
year 1885-86 was £2,981,5,34, and the expenditure 
.62,770,763. The budget estimates for 1887-88 and 
1888-89 show slight deficits. Since the war of 1866 
the gnveniment has maintained a compar.ativelv 
large reserve fund, to meet any sudden emergenov. 
That fund stood in 1887 at £990,000. In 1888 
the national debt was £10,723,203, or over £5 per 
head of the population ; hut as the investments of 
the state (in telegiapli.s, &e.) amount to nearly 
.£5,000,000, this jiroportion is reduced to loss than 
£3. The decimal system was introduced in 1875 
the unit being the liviie, or crown, of 100 ore; the 
average rate of exchange is 18 kroner te the jioniid 
sterling. The Danish army in 1887 numhoied 
1405 ollicei'.s and 58,067 men, inclusive of the 
landwelir ; hut only a sufficient estahliBliment 
for garrison purposes is maintained, and tlie peace 
strength ivas 319 olficor.s and 16,334 men. ’Tlie 
total war slrenglh is about 50,000 men, to which 
an extra re.serve of 14,000 could he added on 
emergoiicy. Conseiiption prevails, and tlie period 
of military soivice is divided into eight years 
in tlio lino and reserve, and eight in tlie extra 
re.serve. The navy is reeinited by levies from 
tlie co.ast di.striots. Tlio ileet wa.s ropresented in 
1887 by thirty-two .steamcis (of wliicli nine were 
ironolails). 'I’lie navy iiiiinhered in 1888, 134 
officers and 1477 men. Besides Gopenliagon (q.v.), 
the only forties.scs arc tlio coast defences at Hel- 
singiir (Ehsinorc), fi'rederioia, ICorsiir, Frederiks- 
liavn, and Hals. The arsenal is at Copeniiagen. 

Uidury.~-'\'\\o early history of Denmark is lost 
in the twilight ol the saga-iieriod, out of which 
loom dimly the figure.s of its liqroos, tliair bravo 
deeds, awl daring voyages. Within its bordeis 
the Geits had liiat tlieir home, and from its 
shores the Anglos and Saxons sailed in the 5tli 
century to the conqiie.st of England ; ivhile in their 
place the Diiiie.s from Zealand .settled on the 
deserted lands, o.xtonding tlieir sway as far south 
as tiui Eider. One of their earlio.st kinp, IlaraUl 
Ilildotand, fell in battle against the Swedes in 
695; and sliortly afterwards a branch of the Yiig- 
liiiger occupied Jutland, udiero they held a fooling 
for two ppntiiries. Ono of their king.s, Ilavalu 
Klak, received haptism in 826 from Alisgar (q.v.); 
hut tlie introduction of Gliri.stianity did not at 
once place any eliook on the loiig-acoiisloiiiQd in- 
roads on fi’iaiikish territory, or on the piiatical 
expedition.s of the Vikings, aUhoiigli the country 
was soon torn by diHHUii.sioii.s between tlie ad- 
heroiits of the old and now faiths. Gorni the 
Old, who drove the Ynglinger fiom the peninsula, 
and lirst united the maiiilaiul and islaiula under 
ono iiilo, was the hitter enemy of Clirisiianity ; 
and aUhough his dcatli in 036 gave fresli_ vigour 
to the diffusion of the new faith, yet oven its iilti- 
inalo snpce.ss was only hisiirod by the zealous 
support it received from (hirm’s grandson, Canute 
(n.v.). On his dentil in 10.35 the three kingdoms 
or his Aiiglo-Seaiidiiiavlaii empire sejiarated, aiuj 
his sister’s son, Hvond Estridseii (1047-76), ascended 
the throne of Denmark, foiiiuling a princely line 
thnl IhmriHliod 400 years. Internal dissensions and 
external wars weakened the country, and tlio in- 
ti-oduction of a feudal .syisteiii raised up a powerful 
noViility, and ground down the once free people to a 
condition of serfdom. Waldomarl. (1157-82) added 
Riigon to the other Wondisli di.striotH of Meoldeii- 
burg and roiiiorania, and extended his sway oi'or 
Norway also, Under Wahlomar II. the conquests 
of Denmark extended so far into German and 
Welldish lands, that the Baltic was little niovo than 
an inland Danish sea, The jealousy of the Geririan 
princes and the treaohery of his vassals combined 
to rob him, however, of tlioso brilliant conquests, 
and his death in 1241 was followed by a century of 
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anarchy and inglorious decadence of the authority 
of the crown, during whicli tlie kingdom was 
hrought to the brink of annihilation. L'nder his 
great-grandson, 'Waldeniar IV.. IJeninark made a 
transient recovery of the conrpiests of the older 
‘Wahleinars, rousing the jealon.sy of the Hanseatic 
League (q.v,), and the national laws were codified. 
From hia death in 1375 till 1412, his daughter, the 
great Margaret, widow of Hakon VI. of Norway, 
ruled not only that eountiy and Denmark, hut in 
cour.se of time Sweden also, with so li^ht yet firm 
a hand that for once in the course of titeir history 
the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms were con- 
tent to act in harinony. Margarets successor, Eric, 
the son of her niece, for whose sake she had striven 
to give, permanence, liy the act known us the Union 
of Calinar ( 1397), to the amalgamation of the three 
sovereignties into one, undiil her glorious work 
with fatal rapidity, lo.st the allegiance and tlie 
crowns of his tiiple kingdom, and ended his disas- 
trous existence in misery and oltscnrity. After tlie 
short reign of his nepliew, Cliii.stopher of Bavaria 
( 1 440-48 ), tlie Danes exerted their ancient right of 
election to the throne, and chose for their king 
Christian of Oldenhuig-, a descendant of the old 
royal family through his maternal ancestress, 
Rikissa, the great-granddaughter of Waldeiiiar II. 
Clnistian I. ( 1448-81 ), who was at the same lime 
elected Duke of Sle.sivick and Holstein, was tlie 
founder of the Oldenburg line, which continued 
unbroken till the death of Frederick VII. in 1863. 
His reign was followed by half a century of inter- 
national struggle.s in Scandinavia. The insane 
t.yi'anny of Cliristiaii If. (q.v.) cost that monarch 
his throne and freedom ; the Dane.s chose his 
uncle Frederick 1. to be their lung, while Sweden 
was for ever separated from Denmark, and rose 
under the Yasas ( see Uustavu.S I. ) to be a powerful 
state. 

Under Christian Iff. (1536-69), the Reforma- 
tion was established in Deiitnark. Christian IV. 
(q.v.), after hia brief .share in tlie Thirty Yeare’ 
\Var, proved one of the ablest of all the Danish 
rulers. His liberal and wise jiolicy was, liowever, 
cramped in every direction by the arrogant noliles, 
to whose treasonable .supinene.sa Denmark owe.s the 
reverses by which she lost (1658) all the posses- 
sions she had hitherto retained in Sweden ; and 
with the relinquishment of these, and oonsequeiitly 
of the undivided control of the passage of the 
Sound, the countrv's former inteniatioiial _ im- 
jiortance came linally to an end. Tlie national 
disgraces and abasement which followed led, in 
1660, under Christians son, Frederick JIL, to the 
rising of the people against the nobles, and their 
surrender into tlie hand.s of the king of the supreme 
power. For the next hundred years, cliielly marked 
hy wars with Sweden, the peasantry were kept in 
serfdom, and the middle classes depressed ; but hy 
the end of the IStli century the peasants had 
been gradually emancipated, while many improve- 
ments had been effected in the mode of administer- 
ing the law."?, and the Danish kings, although 
autocrats, exercised a mild mle. The miseries of 
the reign of Frederick VI., who governed a.s regent 
from 1784, hrought the country to the verge of rnin. 
Denmark having joined Russia in a compact of the 
Northern Powers hostile to England, a lleet was 
sent into the Baltic, and considerable injuries were 
indicted by an attack on Copenhagen, in 1801, 
under Parker and Nelson. From this tlie countiy 
rallied ; hut in 1807 the British government, suspi- 
cious of an intention on the regent’s part to violate 
his neutrality and take sides with Napoleon, 
demanded the surrender of the entire Danish navy, 
to be restored at the conclusion of peace. A refusal 
was followed by the bonibardnient of Copenhagen 
in September 1807, and the fleet was given up; 


but this treatment drove Deninark into Napolemds 
arms, and with him the kingdom was obliged fb 
co-operate until the close of 1813. 

By the congress of Vienna, Denmark was com- 
pelled to cede Noi way to Sweden. From this period 
a .spirit of discontent greir up in the duchies, 
degenerating into mntiuil animosity between the 
Danish and German population, wliicli led to an 
open rupture with Denmark in 1848, immediately 
after the accession of Fredeiick Vfl. (For the 
whole question, see SLasWlCK-HoL.STElS.) After 
alternate liostilities and armi&ticc.s, the war was 
'■irtually concluded in 1849, hy tlie victory of the 
Danes at Idsted ; but in 1863 the quarrel was 
renewed. On the death of Fredeiick in that year, 
Prince Christian of Sleswiek-Holstein-Gliicl;sborg 
ascended the tliroiic under the title of Clnistian 
IX., in eoiifonnity with tlie act known as tlie Treaty 
of Loudon of 1852, by wliicli tlie succession to the 
Danish crown liad been settled on Iriin and his 
descendants hy his wife. Princess Louise of Hes.se- 
Ca&se!, niece of iviiig Christian Vlfl. of Denmark. 
A pretender, hacked liy German influence and lielp, 
at once started up in the peison of tlie eldest son 
of the Duke of Augii.steiiuorg, who asaumed tlie 
title of Duke Frederiek VIII. of Sles wick- Holstein; 
but Ills cau.se was speedily merged and lost sight of 
hy Piu.ssia and Austria in their direct aim of incor- 
poratiim the ilncliies uith tlie German Confedera- 
tion. Denmark, unaided hy England and France, 
allies on whose support .she had relied, was forced 
to go sin'de-handed into the unequal contest. After 
a biuve Imt iitteily futile attempt at resistance, tlie 
Danes found themselves foiccd to sulmrit to the 
terms dictated hy their powerful foes, and resign 
not only Lauenboig ami Holstein, but tlie ancient 
crown-apiianage of Slesnick, By the peace of 
Vienna, 1864, tlie Danish king hound himself to 
abide by the decision wliich Prussia and Austria 
should adopt in regard to the destiny of the .severed 
Danish provinces, I’he dissensions between these 
two gi-eat powers, wliicli led to tlie Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, resulted in the triumph of Prussia, 
and .since tlien the duciiies have remained an in- 
tegral part of that state. iSince tlie war, Denmark, 
although reduced to the narrow limits of tire islands 
and .Jutland, has recovered from its fall, arrd lias 
greatly prospered, in s]iite of the .spread of .social- 
istic opuiLoiis, arrd the political dissensioir,s tliat 
have ranged tire government and Liuidsthing, sup- 
ported by the press of the capital, against the 
P'olkethirrg and nrajority of tire peojile. 

For the geograjiliy and statistics, the heat Danish works 
are those of Erslev, Traji, Grove, Falbe-Hanseii, O. 
Nielsen, and Schar'ling ; see also Both, Kmvjinrjet j)aii- 
miiri, ell kiaturisl-topoi/riijisk JBeikmelse (2d ed. 2 veils. 
Copenhagen, 1882-85), and Mias E. U. Otto’s Denmark 
and Icilund (Lond. 1881). For the history, works by 
Pdludan-MuUer, Barfod, Fabricius, Allen, arrd Thorsoe 
may be consulted, and, in Errglisli, Miss Olte’s Scandi- 
nai'ma Mietori) (1873), in Maomillaii’s series. 

D.INISH LAKta'.VGE -iKD LITERATURE. —The 
Danislr language has sprung fronr the south- 
eastern or Danrslr-Swedish liraiicli of the dimsk 
tuiiga ( or lingua danicu ), which was the coumioii 
name by uhiclr the hurgnage of all tire Scandi- 
navi,an.s wa.s designated in the middle ages by the 
soutiiern races of tlie Teutonic stock. From the 
11th to tire 13th century the Danish-riuedishhianch 
of the Old Hcandinavian heoaure more arrd more 
markedly distinct from the Norwegian-Iceluirdio 
branch, tlxrough its replacing the old drphtIioirg.s 
with single long vowels, and dropping the initial h 
before I, n, and r ; while the latter became eliarac- 
terised by a furtlier rrrodiiieatiou of the a sound, 
by the loss of v before r, and by a series^ of con- 
tractions of corrsonairts. In the provincial laws 
of tire 12tli and 13tlr centuries, which (after 
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tj,ie lUiuic nioiiunioiitti ) aro tho carlioht apccimuiis 
of tills Rauish-iSweclisli liin''uage, tliuro are three 
dialects — that of Skaaiie (the aoutUmost pi'ovincc 
of Sweden) and tlio.se of Zealand and Jutland, the 
llrst of which is uuiucst the old language, while 
the last two liai'c deviated from it hy droiipiiig 
the iiual cou.sonauts from the old iuilexioual eud- 
iiigs and chaiigiiig their vowels a, 1, ii to a Iohh 
distinct b or a:, retaining, howuN’ur, the hard 
mutes 2 ), I, t after vowels, as ou the whole Is 
still the case in Swedish ami siiokon Norwegian. 
The dialect of Zealand in the ]4th and 15th 
contiirios forms the foundation of modern Danish. 
The oiiginal vowels in almo.st all eiulings are there 
rciiliicod hy half-vowels, and the dental aspirate Ji 
hy t or d ; />, k, t, when following long vowels, 
are changed to h, ij, d ; masculine and femiiiiiio 
are merged in one eoimmm gondov ; nouns have 
no other ea&e-emling than the posHO.s.sivo s for hoth 
numhers i vorh.s cease to indicate pomou (exeejit 
in the imperative); and the singular mnnher 
hegins to Hiipersede the jilnral, as it does overy- 
wliei'oiii the spoken language from the Kith century. 
Dnuish, like Swedish, rotain.s the suHlxod dolinite 
article, which is eliaraoteristie of the Scandinavian 
languages. Its form Is ci in tho neuter, -n» in the 
common gender, and -iw in the plural of hoth. 

T'ho iiilluonoe of the Uaiisoatio League and the 
Oldenlmrg dynasty (from l-WH) brought in a great 
luimber of Low-(ierman words, especially relating 
to navigation and trade; while that of tho order 
of iSt Ih'idgut contrihalod a eoushlei'ahio Swedish 
elomeut. In tho ih'st lialf of the Kith eoutuvy 
the Danish language was ohiolly itsed hy religious 
writers, and the trauslaliou of the Jiihlo { 1.500) Is 
the iirst imjiortant mouumoiit of modern Danish. 
After this period Latin lieeamu once more the 
language of loai'iiiiig and culture, and for a 
eontuiT and a half there was no Danish writer 
of omiiioiiee, T'he inllueuec of Frcneh was |n-c- 
domimiut in the 17th ooiitury, and that of Hlgh- 
(ierman, whioh had huon coustaiit since tho Ho- 
formatioii, unlminatcd in tho IHbh century under 
tho Strueiisee admiiiistraiioii, when it was tho 
language of governmout iiml public instruction. 
Tho result is, that Danish is imlchtcd to (Jcrmaii 
for fully oiiu-third of its vocabulary. It was not 
till Ilolhorg that tho Danish written language 
began to ho ojiricdioil from the stores of native 
oxin'cssitm in the spoken tongue, h’rom thi' end 
of tho IHth century revived stuily of Old Scaiidi- 
iiavian and the devoloi)meut of a uatioi}al poetic 
literature uiifoUled tiro language in a hithoiTo nii- 
anspccLod rielmes.s aird fullness, and slueo that time 
Danish pro.so has to a considerable extent worked 
ilsolf out of its i)ovorty ami dcpoiideneo. Danish 
is the softest of the Heaiulinaviau languages, 
though less euphonious than Swedish. It is the 
language of the educated cla.sH in Norway, where 
it IS eonsidornbly augmented from the native 
dialect, and is spoken with a somewhat harder 
l)roniiueiation. '1 he host histories of the language 
are hy Petersen (2 vols. ( lo\) 0 uluv,gcu, 18'29-30) and 
Molhcch {/'/). IK-l(i); grammars by Kask (‘2d od. 
Lond. IS-Ki), Lbkko, Munch, Lynghy, Jessen, and 
Miihiufl (Kiel, 1871); and dietionavios hy tho 
Danish Academy (Copenhagen, 17911-1881), and 
Molbeeh {2d ed. 2 vols. ib. 1859), who also pro- 
dueed a Viiiinh-Jdialekt-Lcxikoii {ih. 1841) luid a 
Dimsh Glossavium [ib. 183,8 (1(1) for antimialed 
words, Ferrall, Kopp, and Koshig’s Danisk and 
Ifiiigliah Dictionary, m 2 parts {-ith ed. Cojren- 
hagen, 1873), is the host for Unglish students. 

Lilcratum. — After the Datush dialoet had gradu- 
ally separated itself from tho Did Scandinavian ns 
a, softer and simpler speech, with a strong infusion 
of German ingredients, it was little used in writ- 
ing down to tlic time of tho Reformation, flaxo 


Grammaticus (i.o. ‘the learned’) in tlie second 
half of the 12th coutur}' wrote in Latin his 
Histuiua Daitiiia, the only literary production of 
medieval Denmark that retains any iiiterebt. 
The earliest writings in Danish are tlie church 
laws of Slcaaue (1IU2) and Zealand (1170), and 
the civil laws of Skaaiie (llOO), Zealand (il70), 
and Jutland (1241); ami after these a mum 
her of chronicles, partly in verso, of which 
tho host known is tlie Itiimh-itnikc, which was 
the iirst Daiii.sli hook printed (in 1495). It i.s 
c,sscntially an ahridginent of Kaxo. 'rha famous 
Danish ballads called Kwiiijicuiner ( ‘ hero-soiig.s '), 
some of which are said to belong to the latter 
part of the 11th century, were handed doum orally 
Ironi generation to geiieratiim, and were lii.s't 
collected, to tho number of 100, by A. 8. Vedel 
ill 1591. Tu 1(195 Poder Syv pulilihlied a new 
edition with 100 more, ami iii lSl‘2-14 apjieared a 
seleelioii of 222, edited by Ahraliaiiison, Kyerup, 
and llalilw'k. 'J’hu most eom])lcte collection Is m 
Kvoud (Irundtvig's unIhuHliod LhiDilc Fol kcDi'scr (5 
vohs. 1853-77). They aiu about 500 in iiumliDr, and 
troat of the adventures of heroes, lin’O, enchaiit- 
iiietiL, spr'ctres, and historieal o^•out.s. Doiibtle.ss 
tlioy were snug bo the dance, a.s is still the case 
ill (he Pariio islaiids. 'J’liey must have siiHored 
niueh hy their not heing writtoii down till the IBth 
ami 17th eeiitiirios. 

T’he Heformatioii only mmiucipatcd Danish cul- 
ture frem Latin to him! it fast to Geriiimii 
which af. the death of Prcilerick 1. in 1533 was the 
language <if the ujipor classus, About that time 
Christian Pederson set up a piiutiiig-piesB at 
Malmo, at which he ]iuhlished a great nuinhor of 
popular hooks, and finally in 1550 the iirst com- 
idote triumlation of tho llihle. Pudorsoii (1489- 
155-4) is justly called the father of Danish liteiutuie. 
The liyiiiiiH ami traiislalioiiH of the Psalms by his 
eoiilenjporary 'I'anHcii ( 149-1-15(11 ), as also hy Kiiigo 
(103-1 1703), I’onnondsou (1401 -1551), and Arroho 
(1587-1037), and the iiathmal history (10 vols. 
Copeidiageii, ]5i),- lOOd) of llvitfuhl (1540-1609) 
were well received; hut the Danish language was 
still haiiislied from higher society till tho advent of 
the Norwegian lliJherg ( 168-1-1754), tho fouiulerof 
Danish (iimiedy. Ho fomid Denmark on tho point 
of heing absorbed in Gurmauv. ‘ T'he eummon 
people,’ he says, ‘ inul no histories hut diy lists of 
<latos ; no poetry hut ooiigratulalory verses; no 
theology hut homilic's nud funeral sormous; and 
for jilays, nothing hut old stories about Adam 
and Eve.' lie wrote histories of Denmark, of the 
Jews, and of tho Church ; and the irrusistihlc 
Imniour of his eoniedios and satires covered with 
rulieulo the imitators of foreign speech and 
luaunors. What llolherg did for Danish prose, 
another Norwegian, Tulliu (1728-6,5), did for 
Danish Jiootry. Equally dis.satislled with the cur- 
rent imitations of the I7th cuntury court-poetry 
of Franco, and with tho poetio rclorni of Klo])- ^ 
stock (at Doponhagen from 1751), Tnllin followed' 
tho gnidauce of the English poets Po]ic, Young, 
and 'I’liorason, and in this was followed hy most 
of his countrymen who wore settled at Copen- 
hagen, whilu the Danes clung to German niouels. 
Ewald (1743-81), an ardent disciple of Klopstock, 
was Doiimark’s Iirst great lyric ])oot ami tragic 
dramatist. Ills verso shows an uusurpas,sed 
mastery of form, ami is expressed in pure, clear, 
and noble language. Wc.ssel (1742-85), hy his 
‘tragedy,’ Lorn without StorMngn (1772), a liumop 
ous parody of tlia Danish imitations of the olas.5i- 
cal Fvcueh drama, mu'coedod in laughing tliem 
ofT the stage. Nordahl llruu ( 174.5-1816), preacher 
and poet, Glaus Friinaun (1746-1829), ‘the Burns 
of tho Norwegians,’ Glaus Fasting ( 1746-91 ), Jona.s 
Rein (1789-1821), Jens Zutlil/, '(1761-1821), and 
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othei'H, formed themselves ( 1772 ) into a ‘ Nor- 
wegian Kooiety ' at Cojieiihagen, under the leadev- 
sliip of Wessel. It n’lis the literary manifestation 
of the Norwegian aspiration to separate nation- 
ality, Avhich afterwards led to the foundation of 
the university of Christiania in 1811. Froin the 
death of Wesael in 1785 to the heginning of the 
present ceutuiy the literature hecame entangled 
in rationalistic and political polemie.s, and pro- 
duced little that is noteworthy. Its chief writers 
were P. A. Heiberg (1758-1841) and hlalte Kon- 
rad Bran (1775-182C), both of whom were driven 
into exile in 1799-1800, the latter afterwaids 
famous as a geographer ; the critic Eahhok ( 1760- 
1830); the draniatiats Sam&o (1759-96) and Sander 
(175(5-1819) ; and the lyri.st Tliaariip (1749-1821), 
Tile poet and humorist Baggesen (1764-1826) 
forms the link between the ISth century and the 
early part of the 19th, when Danish literature 
took an entirely new departure, partly owing to 
the study of Kant, Piclrte, and Sclielling, and the 
iirlluence of Sehelling’.s follower Stell'eus {1773- 
1845); partly also to the strict censorship of the 
press in foicc from the year 1799. Tlie edircated 
classes turned from their controversies on points 
of literary criticism aird theology to scientific 
inquiry ; and the peojde, whose national feeling 
had been aroused by the Prcueh Eevolutiou, by 
the share of Denmark in the Napoleonic wars, 
and especially by the events of 1801 and 1807, the 
war with Sweden ( 1803 ), and the loss of Norway 
(1814), welcomed with enthusiasm the rise of a 
new school, led by the romantic poet Oelilen- 
schlager { 1779-1850 ), who was equally distinguished 
ns a lyrical and dramatic writer, and is still 
regarded hy many as the greatest Danisli poet. 
Contemporary witli him were the poets Schack- 
Staft'eldt (1769-1826) and Grundtvig (1783-1872), 
afterwards more eminent as a theologian; Inge- 
rrrann (1789-1862), long the most popiriar novelist 
of Denmark; J. L. Heiberg (1781-1800), director 
of the royal theatre at Copenhagen, writer of 
numerous vaudevilles, and of the still popular 
mitioual play. Elves' Hill (1828) Haueh (1791- 
1872), dramatist, novelist, and critic; and Blicher 
(1782-1848), who in Iris tales of Jutland was the 
first worker in the field which has .since been 
cultivated in Oermany hy Jeremias Gotthelf and 
Berthold Auerbach. Of the other novelists of this 
period the chief areBrosboll (b. 1820); FruGyllem- 
bourg-Ehvensvard (1773-1856), mother of J. L. 
Heiberg; Saint- Aubain, or ‘Karl Bornhard’ (179S- 
1865); and the still more popular Win ther (1796- 
1876), the ohaiuning poet of Danish country life. 
Hers { 1708-1870), fi'om the time when his Ghost Let- 
ters (1830) surprised the public with a poetic revival 
of the muse of Baggesen, has, now with his lyric 
poems, now with his tales, now in romantic mid 
national tragedies, now in comedies and light 
vaudevilles, provided his countrymen with artistic 
and attractive works. Ovenskou (1798-1874:) is a 
skilful dramatist, and Hostrup (h. 1818) a popular 
author of comedies. All these writers are sur- 
pa-ssed by Hans Christian Andemen (1805-75), 
whose wonderful storie.s are known thronghout 


tlie civilised world. Less popular, but more pro- 
found, was the versatile winter Fr. Paludan-Miiller 
(1809-76), who from Ids play Love at Court (1832) 
to his great epic poem Adam Monio (1841-48) has 
wooed all the muses in .succession. Here may be 
mentioned Bergsoa (b. 1835), witer of novels a.nd 
popular works on scientific subjects j Golclschnridt 
(1819-87), editor of the influential demoeratic 
journals. The Corsair, North and South, and Nome 
and Abroad, and afterwards author of numerous 
romances; Holst (b. 1811), a writer of pleasing 
lyrics and tales; Kaalund (1818-85), with his tivo 
collections of poems, A Spring and Aii Autumni; 


the erotic and piquant and sometimes frivolous 
aong-wiiter Aare.strap (1800 50); and LeinhcKe 
(h. 1815), the traiihlatur of Shakespeare. 

A great impulse was given to all branches of 
science from the l)egdnning of the 19th ecntuiy. 
The leading theologians were Grundtvig, the en- 
thusiastic champion of the faith of his fathers 
against latioiiahsm, and advocate of a union of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, hut -with the church 
separated from the state; Mj-nster (1775-1850), 
Bisliop of Zealand; Clausen (1793-1877), the 
disciple of Schleierjiiacher, and theological op- 
ponent of Grundtvig ; Martensen ( 1S08-S4), Bishop 
of Zealand, and author of standard works oil 
systematic theology and etliics ; <and Kierkegaard 
(1813-55), the most original thinker of Dcnniaik. 
The chief exponents of pliilosoidiy were Sihherii 
(1785-1872), Nielsen (h. 1809), and Bioclmer 
(1820-76); and in natural science the greatest 
names were those of Oersted (1777-1851), the dis- 
coverer of electro-magnetism, tile botanist Schouw 
(17S9-1S52), the geologist and chemist Forpli- 
liaimiier ( 1794^1864 ), and the zoologist and arcliu*- 
ologist Steeiistinp (li. 1813). Mucli has been 
done for the study of Scandinavian antiquity by 
tlie Snf/uhihliuihck of MtiUer (1776-1834), and the 
researebus of Finn Magiimsson (1791-1846) in 
mythology, and of Thomsen (1783-18G5) and 
AVoreiuie (1821-85) in arclucologj'. The chief 
lOth-centuiy writers of national hi.stoiy have been 
Werlautf (1781-1871), Molbech ( 1783-1857), Allen 
(1811-77), Scliieni (b. 1816), and K. P. Paludan- 
Miiller (1805-82); and of the history of the 
national literature and language, Petersen (1781- 
1862). In philology, Rask (1787-1831) and Mad- 
vig (1804-86) have a European fame. 

About 1850 tlie cutbusiasm for the national 
past, which bad been excited by Ooblenscliliiger 
in Denmark, and by Tegner, Geijer, and otlieis 
in Sweden, togetlier witli the hatred of Germany 
aroused by the war of 1848-50, rose to a pitch of 
fanaticism. ‘The northein force which had con- 
trolled tlie world ’ was extolled by Ploug and 
others as ‘ the only means whereby the victory of 
the Cause of Humanity could he achieved.' After 
Ploug (b. 1813) tlie chief exponent.s of this great 
historic misbion of tlie northern kingdoms were 
C. K. F. Molbech (1821-88), a euphonious lyrist 
and skilful dramatist, and translator of Danto ; 
and Erik Biigh (b. 1822), a fertile writer of 
feuilletons and adapter of plays. A cosmopolitan 
reaction set in about 1870, led by Georg Braudes 
(b. 1842), who proved in his lectures on literature 
that Denmark was only a side-cliapel in the temple 
of European thought and art. and that tliis over- 
strained ‘ Scaiulinavianism ’ was but the noitliern 
phase of the reaction from the tendencies of the 
IStli century, which had been experienced in Eng- 
land, France, and Gennany many yeans before. 
Brandes witbdiew to Berlin for some j'ears from 
the stomi of pojmlar opposition. Not only in Den- 
mark, but in Norway and Sweden also, his follower.-! 
are now the prevailing party. The most conspiicu- 
ous of these have been Jacobsen (1847-86), the 
translator and adlierent of Darwin, and autlior of 
Mogens (1872) and other novels; and (tUl in 1883 
he became a Conservative) Drachmann (h. 1846). 
Of recent writers, the most noteworthy are Seban- 
dorjdi (b. 1836), who is equally happy in his 
sketches of the Zealand peasant and the Copen- 
hagen snob; the versatile writer Hermann Bang 
(1). 1858); and the dramatist Edvard Brandes (b. 
1847), brother of Georg Brandes. 

Of the three Scandinavian nations, the Danes 
have shown tlie greatest aptitude for the imita- 
tive arts, and their art is comparatively the most 
independent. AYhile the paintere of Norway have 
been mostly trained at Dnsseldorf, and those of 
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Sweden at PiU'ih, the artihth of Deniuwk have 
Keen eapecially attracted to Rome. The sculiitov 
Tlioi'waldsen (q.v.) has left a yreat inomimeiit of 
his genina in tlie fl-orka contained in tlio Tlior- 
waUlson Miiseuiii at Copenliagen. Of latca’ artiahs 
may he mentioned the painters Marstraiul, Carl 
Bloch, E.xner, Kroycr.s, Heniiingsen, and OUo 
Baclie. Of music, the cliief comjiosers in the 19th 
century have been Hartmann, Cade, and lleLse. 

Sec ISTyerup and llahbek, Dch dtinnkc iJii/teLitusts 
Historic, 4 vuls. (1800-8), and Udsiyl over dcu ilamke 
Hiffiekuml under JPredcrlk V. oij Christian VII, (1819-98) ; 
Hyei'iip and J, B. Kraft, Almindelirjl Litteraturiexihm 
for Danmark, Noroe or/ Island (Copenhagen, 1818-20); 
Peterson, Den danske Litcratnrs Historic, C vols. (18fi3~ 
04) ; OvGL'skoii, Den danskc Skncilads i dens Historic 
(1859-74); G. Brandos, Lndviy Ilolhcry oy hans 'lid 
1884 ) ; tho gcnoral treatises in Dnnialr by Thortseu 
(1811; Glh od. 18G0), Hoilioi-g (1831), Molbcoh (1839), 
Htniui (1871), Brikson (GhrisLiania, 1878), IVinkel-Horii 
(1880), and Ilaiisun (1884 et sen-)-, aid in Gornian by 
Strudtinnnii (1873), IVollhoini do h’onaooa (1874-77), and 
Winkol-liom (1880). See also a part of li'dmniid IV'. 
Gesso’s Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe 
(1879). 

Hennery, Anra.i'int I’lindl’PH, a FvencU dra- 
matic \vritcr of ilcwi.sh extraction, was linrn at 
Paris on June 17, 1811. His (irst employ nient was 
Unit of clerk to a notary ; but lie noon boeamo a 
siioceHnfiil dramatic author, and was so prolilic 
that hotwcoii 18,31 and 18,81 ho [iroducod, by liini- 
aelf or in concert with others, almut two hundred 
liieees in one stylo or aimtihor, including regular 
dramas, vautlovillos, and operatic to.xt.s. One of 
tho mo.st sucoeubfiil was the drama, Marie Jeanne 
(1845), Ho Iran the creator of the now well- 
jcuown Norman watering-place, Uabourg. 

Honncwil7i, a nmall \'illage in tho jirovince of 
Braiidonbnrg, I’ninsia, 42 mile.s SSW, of Berlin. 
Hera was fought, on the (ith of So[ilomher 1,813, a 
battle in whimi 70,000 Kreiicli, Sa.xoms, and Poles, 
under Noy, wore routed, after olintinato lighting, 
by 50,000 'Pninnians, under Bulow, 

HfMiniH, .loilN, oritie, was horn in kondoii in 
1057, the non of a (irosporoiiH saddler. lie had 
hln education at Harrow, and (laius College, Cam- 
bridge. whore ho graduated 11. A. in 1070. After a 
tour through Prance and Italy, ho took liis place 
among tho wits and men of fasliioii, and brought a 
siilliciuntly raueorous (ion to the assistance of tlie 
Whig (larty. His aoquaintanco with Drydon and 
Wycherley anil other distingniHhod wits, as well 
as Ilia native heat, made him a idaywrighfc. His 
plays had hut little huocush. Of the iiino, tho two 
most famouH were Lihcriy Asserted (1704) and 
Appitis and Yiryinia (produood 1709). Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism (17U) coiiLaiiieil a contemptu- 
ons aUunion to the latter, auswovod by Dennis 
next month in Erjlcctions, Crilieal and Satirkal, 
wliiob was the coiiimonconient of a long and em- 
bittered feud between tlie poet and the critic. 
Pope’s Narrative of Dr Ttohert Norris, concerning 
tlie Strange and Deplorable Frenzy of John 
Dennis, an officer in the Citstom-Honse (l7l.S), was 
avivnlent, vulgar, and ollieioim attack made on 
AddiHon’.s liolmlf, but in wliioli that gonial author, 
througli Steele, ilihavowcd any ccmiplieity. Ilcnnis 
was poor and blind during his last ycam. A few 
waolvB after a theatrical perfovmaneo, got up for 
Ilia bonolit liy Pope and some others, he died, Gth 
January 17.34. Dennis was embroiled in contro- 
versy all his life, imd bis naturally impatient 
temper became ooiiqiletely soured. He made 
many enemies, and his name, wliioli bis own 
writings could scarce preserve, will live for ever 
in tlioir contempt and hate. He is one of the best- 
abused men in English literature. Swift lam- 
pooned him, and Pope not only assailed him in 


the Essay on Critieisnt, hut tiiially ‘ rtamneil him 
to everlaatiug fame’ in the Diiuciad. Yet he was 
no fool, and Ills Advancement and llcformation of 
Modern Poetry (1701) and Tho Grounds of C'nti- 
cism in Poetry (1704) will .still rejiay perusal. 
‘ Spite of the grou liiig of poor old Dennis,’ says 
Mr Lowell, ' his .sandy pedantry was not without 
.an oasis of refreshing .sound judgment here ami 
there.’ 

Ddlioiicmcilt (Pr, detwncr, ‘to untie’), a 
Pi-ciicli term uaturalisod in England, .applied gener- 
ally to the termination or eata.Mtroplic of a play 
or romance ; but, more strictly speaking, to tba 
train of cironmstanees solving tlic plot, and hasten- 
ing the catastrophe. 

1>C](S, PuTBK, a well-known Roman Catholic 
theologian, w.'is born in 11)90, at Boom, near 
Antwerp. Little is known of bis early life; but 
from the epilaph on liis tomb in tho chapel of 
the aicliiepiscopal college of JMaliiies, it appears 
that he was loader in theology at M, alines for 
twelve years, plebanns or parish priest of St 
Humold’s, ami president of Hm Col lego of Maliuos 
for forty years. He died IStli Pebruiiry 1775, in 
the ciglity-liftli year of his age. The work which 
)ms romlored Dens’s name fiiiiiiliar, even to the 
Protestant public, is bis Thrologia Morulis ct Doq- 
inaliea. It is a systematic cxjiosition and defence- 
in the form of a eatcchisni — of every point of etliios 
.and doctrine mainUiined liy Homan CatliolicR, ami 
is extensively adojitcd as the text-liook of tlie- 
ology in bheir oollege.s. ft appears 1o owe its popu- 
larity more to its being a bandy ami usalile cum- 
pilatioii than fio any great talent o.xhibited by its 
author. The casnistioal parts of tho work have 
hocn .severely eriticised by I’rotcslaiit moralists. 
An cilitiou was publislied at Dublin in 183‘2. 

Hcii,sjty. When of two boilics of uipial bulk, 
one contains move matter than the otlior, it is said 
(.0 have greater density than that otlier, Sinoa 
weight is pro]mrUonal to nm,ss, Urn same nuinbera 
may be and are nsud to represent sjiecilio gravity 
and density. Lithium is the least dense metal 
known, its density lieing 0'5() if that of water lie 
called unity. Oriliiiaiy air may bo easily com- 
|ireHseil so as to lie doiiser than lithium, iriiliuiii 
IS probably tho densest siilistaiice known, its density 
being ‘2‘2'4 times that of water. Dmnium, however, 
is very nearly if not quite as douse. Tlio more 
ordinary metals stand in the following order as 
regards density ; Alniiiiiiinm, aiitiiiioiiy, ziuo, iron 
(wrought), eopiior, hi.snnith, silver, load, gold, 
jilatinnni. 

]>c]ilal Formula. See Tisutii. 

Heiltalilim ( Cat. dens, ‘a tooth’), orElepliaiit’& 
Tusk shell, a remarkahle genus of molluscs, type 
of a small class called Bcaphopoda. The slioll is 
lulmlar, like an elephant’s tusk, ejioii at lioth eiid.s, 
and lined liy an ahiioBt completely tnlmlar ‘ mantle.’ 



Dontalium, in natural position in eiuid. 

Tho animal has an indistinct cylindrical head with 
a moTitli at its extj-eniity, surixiundod hy a eirclo of 
tentacles. Two pads at tho base of tlio head and 
above the foot hear ciliated contractile rilament.s, 
])OSRU)ly respiratory. The ‘foot’ is long and 
divided into Hiree at the end. The mouth includes 
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a I'asper. There are no eyes, hut an ear-hac is 
])reseut. Neither heart nor fjills are developed. 
The sexes are similar and separate. The larva is 
ciliated and free-swiminiug. The type is of much 
zoological interest, hut its alliiiities are still un- 
certain. The animal live.s rvith the anterior end 
jdnnged into the sand on the sea-coast, at depths 
of ten to a hundred fathonrs. By means of the 
foot they can creep slowly. They feed on minute 
animals, and have an almost cosmopolitan distri- 
hution. The class includes two or more other 
genera. D. entale oconrs oif British coasts; and 
about forty living species are known. The germs 
occur-s as a fossil from Carboniferous strata (or 
])erhairs earlier) onwards. Tire shells are rr.sed for 
crrrrency and for ornairrent by the Irrdians of the 
rrortlrern Pacific coast of Airrerica. See Lacaze- 
Drrtlriev.s, Histoive dcs Dentahs (18.56-58). 

DciltcU'ia, or CoEAL-EOOT (both irarues dne to 
)cirohljed root-stoclc ), is a snrall geints of Crttctfeiic, 
represeirted itr Britain by the rare D. biilbi/cra, iir 
which the rrpper leave.? hear Bulhil.s (q.v.), while 
the pod.s rarely riperr. The root-stock being pinn- 
gent, was forinerly dried as a remedy for tootliache. 
I), cliphi/lkt, a North Airrerican -species, i.s called 
Pepper-root from tire .sanre property- The name 
Coral-root is also apjilied to tlie orchid Corallorhiza, 
while the true Tooth wort (q.v.) is Lathrma sf/ua- 
iiuiria. 

Dentex, a genua of acanthopteroua fishes ne.'ir 
perches. One species (D. vulgwis), the Deiitex of 
the ancient Romans, abounds in the Mediterranean, 



and has occasionally been taken on the southern 
shores of Britain. It is an excessively voracious 
fi.sli, with large sharp teeth, and attains a large 
size, sometimes three feet in length, and 20 to 30 
pounds weight. Great numbers are taken in the 
mouths of rivei-.s in Dalmatia and the Levant, 
where they are cut in p>iece.s, and packed in barrels 
with vinegar and spices, just as the ancieuts used 
to tieat them. 

Dentifrice. See Tooth-eoavdee. 

Dentine, or Ivoey, the principal constituent 
of inaminalian teeth. See Teeth. 

Dentirostre.s, a somewhat old-fashioned title 
for one of the subdivisions of singing Passerine birds 
or O-seines. The term, as equivalent to ‘toothed- 
Jiilled,’ is iLsed iu opposition to Conirostres (‘cone- 
hilled’) and Tenuirostres (‘slender-billed’). It 
would include warblers, tlirusbes, ebatterera, crows, 
&c., but the character is purely adaptive to_ the 
better securing of tlie pre;^ and the like, and is of 
little .significance in classification. 

Dentistry, the art of the dentist, or that of 
treating disease in the teeth {Dental Sui’fferi/), and 
of replacing these organs when lost (Mechanical 
Dentistry). The art is a very ancient one. The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables (5tli century d.c.) pro- 
vided for the case of ‘teeth bound with gold.’ it 
being lawful in this connection to burn or bury 
gold with the dead person. An Etruscan skull 
found in 1885 had a set of animal's teeth artificially 
fixed ill it. The denti.stiy of the United States has 
in recent times heoome specially oelehrated. 


(1) Dental Surgery . — Tlie disorders to which the 
teeth are liable are tliose arising from defective 
development, sucli as imperfections in form or 
structure, irregularity of position, ikc. ; those, 
again, constituting diseases iiioie properly .so called, 
such as caries or dental decay, necrosis or deatli of 
a tooth, in(himniati(/n of the soft tissue.?, sueli as 
the gum, the central (>ulp or iicrrc, as it is popularly 
called, neuralgic anections, &c. ; lastly, those 
arising fiom accidents of various kinds, such as 
lilowh, falls, and the like. For tlie constitution 
and diseases of the teeth, see Teeth. 

Tlie object of the dentist, in treating decayed 
teeth, is twofold ; lie either attempts to arre.st the 
decay, and lepair its ravages; or he removes the 
diseased tooth altogether. Tliese operations, along 
with supplying artificial teeth wlien the natural ones 
aie lost, constitute the main oiilees of dentistry. 

Scaling . — This is a little opeiation, by wliicli tlie 
aecumiilatiim of a substance termed ‘taitar’ is 
removed from the teeth. Tartar or .salivary cal- 
culus is of diftererit densities and colours, .and is a 
deposit from the saliva. It is most frequentlj' 
found at the necks of tlie teeth, and lotlges iu 
greatest quantify most commonly heliind the lower 
front-teeth. 'IVhero it accumnhites it is generally 
accoinp.anied hy ab.sorption of the gums, wherehy 
the necks of tlie teeth are exposed, and they become 
loosened. Its removal is elfeeted hy little hoe- 
shaped steel instniments, bent iu a m.inner to reach 
more easily those situations in wliicb the taitar 
is found. Their mode of use is hy inserting the 
point of any one of them under the free edge of 
the mass of tartar, at the gum, and lifting it away 
from the hacks of the teeth to which it is adherent. 
The teeth are then freed from any particles still 
sticking about tliem, and tlieir surface smoothed 
by being rubbed with pumice-powder or ciialk. 
In certain diseased conditions of the structures 
about the necks of the teeth, consideralde purulent 
discharges occur, and tartar frequently heconies 
largely depo.sited. 

Ticgulaiuuj . — The teeth of the second, or per- 
manent or adult set, are veiy liable to he crowded 
and misplaced, one overlapping tlie other, or those 
of the up]ier jaw falling behind those of tlie lower 
ivlieu the mouth i.s closed, thus pioducing tlie pro- 
minent condition of tlie under jaw denominated 
‘ under-hung.’ To remedy^ tliese defects, a variety 
of means have been adopted hy dentists ; the prin- 
ciple upon wliicli all of them act, liowever, being 
that of pressing the displaced tooth or teeth into 
the natural position. This, of course, requires that 
room or space should exist for them to be thus 
adjusted ; and wliere this is not the case, the usual 
procedui'e is to remove one or more of the hack- 
teeth, or any otlieis wliich it is le.ss de.rirable to 
preserve. In other cases the dental areli it.self is 
iiialfoimed, and may lie enlarged liy regulated 
pressure so as to aiford more accommodation for 
the teeth, as well as to impiove its contour. Some 
considerable time is necessary to complete tlie 
regulation of misplaced teeth j and even Mter they 
have assumed their proper position, they require 
to he carefully maintained there, otherwise a 
tendency to resume their former irregularity soon 
manifests itself. 

Stopping or Filling . — This is one of the most 
important and delicate operations tlie dentist has 
to jierfoiTii. The first step to be taken in filling or 
‘stopping’ a tooth, is to clear away all decayed 
and decaying .substance. For tins purpose, a 
number of slender digging and excavating steel 
instrumental termed ‘excavators,’ are required, 
The ‘dental-engine’ is another valuable means 
of preparing the cavity for filling, and acts_ by 
means of small drills and file-headed points rapidly 
rotating, so as to cut array what is desired of 
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jtlic tooth suhstaiioe. \Yith these, the hollow in 
the tooth is scooped out and thoroughly cleaned. 
If pain be occasioned hj this process, the ohtund- 
ing of the tooth’s sensitiveness, or ‘ destroying the 
nerve,’ as it is called, had better at once he resorted 
to. This is perforineil in several rvays. Where 
the tooth is single-fangcd, as in front-teeth, the 
nerve, or more correctly the pulp, may he icmoved 
by passing a slender broach, or sniiaic and pointed 
hiad-sliaped, or slender seriated steel piohe up 
into the central cavity of the tooth, ■with a slight 
rotary motion, so ns to break uj) and remove the 
pulp. Wlieio tlii.s cannot he done at once the best 
plan is to destroy the pulp hy some caustic applica- 
tion, such as nrsonious acid, chloride of zinc, car- 
bolic acid, &c, , carefully applied, a I'arioty of other 
snbstancos being used for the saiiie purpose. 

The cavity being properly .shaped and cleanod 
out until its walls aie of sound and hard tooth- 
bone, i.s to bo well dried, and the plug of sto])piiig- 
matoiial inserted. Various sul).stnuce.s .are em- 
ployed for tills ]iuipo.se, anil the nuide of using each 
IB somewhat din'crant. Ihir tcmiinmry stoppings, 
pure gutta-percha is a sorvicealile uiatoiial. A 
(piantity Bullicicnl to 1111 the cavity, and somewhat 
more, i.s to ho gently warmed over a siiirit-lamp — 
not in liot M'ator— -aiul wlioii ipiite ]>lastic is to bo 
lirmly pvosscil with a hhmt-iiointcd stopping-instru- 
ment or 'pluggov' into all the intorsUces of the 
hollow in the tooth — more auil more licitig prossod 
in, until the surface of the plug so formed is on 
a level with the surface of the tooth, when all 
suporlluous portions should bo romovod, and tlio 
solid plui; smoothly lini.shed, Odeo-}ilasUv, lillings 
consist oi vaviotios of tlio metallic oxychlorides and 
jihosphates. They are inserted in a soft eomlition 
into the tooth, where they liardon in tho course of a 
few minutes. 

Another vaiicty of stoppiiig-matorial consists of 
amalgams of diU'erent Idiid.s. Many ahsiird slate- 
monts liavo boon made reganliiig tlie evil clleets of 
amalgam stoppings, Imt the only real disadvantage 
attending tlioir use is sluiiikagc, and that many of 
them gut black in the muntli, and iliscoloiir the 
tooth, while some that do not got black are friable, 
and oninihlo awaj' in a sliort sjiaco of time. Some 
of those containing copper oxcreiso a honelicial 
action on tlio tootli-boue, hut darken its colour 
very much. Tho amalgam is nihlied up with iner- 
oury to a Ijrni, plastio consistonec, and carefully 
introduced into the dried cavity in tho same way 
as the giitta-perclia plug. 

(iold stopinng is an opcuitioii of a ninoli more 
ooniplicated and dillioiilt ilescription. 'I'lio materials 
used here are uitlier gold-foil — that is, thick gold- 
leaf — or the peculiar form in which gold exists 
known as spoiigo-gold ; or again, ‘pullets’ of gold 
made up in a soft spongy condition of various sizes 
ready for use. In stopjiing a tooth witli gold, even 
more care is necessary in preparing tho cavity than 
what lias been already inculcated. Its shape and 
condition must now ho |)articnlarly taken into 
iiooount, and tho nearer it approaches to a cylin- 
drical form tho better. Various modes of pack- 
ing tho gold are adoiitcd according to two con- 
ditions in which gold exists — namely adhesive, 
where each jiortioii can ho welded to tho other; 
or non-cuUmive, whore they are securely Jixod 
merely hy tightly wedging Llioin together. Non- 
adhesive gold omi he made adlio.sivo by heat- 
ing it to redno.ss. Tho surface of a gold plug, 
forniod in any of those ways, should bo well con- 
solidated hy hard pressure with n hluiit plngger, 
or lightly hainmerod with a suitable mallet, and 
the superfluous portion being removed, it ought to 
be burnished until it assumes a brilliant metallic 
lustre, 

iJe/neAes,— Many remedies, more or less servico- 


ablc, arc in use for what is teimed toothache 
— a disorder wliich, however, is not always one 
and the .same in its nutuie. Theii intention 
in general, i,s either to destroy the nervous fihies 
existing in a tooth, or to narcotise and lender them 
insensible. Among those acting in tho foimei 
manner are sucli as ereasote, arseniou.s acid, carbolic 
acid, pepsine, chloride of zinc, nitiale of sih’ci- 
alum, tannin, &c. ; among those acting in the 
latter mode are chloroform, iaudauum, ether, spidt 
of catiipiior, menthol, cocaine, &e. In all cases the 
decayed cavity should previously ho well cleaned 
out, otherwise tlio remedy employed may be alto- 
getlicr pievented from reticiiing the spot where it 
is intended to act. 

Extyaciion . — Tliis is the principal surgical opera- 
tion falling to tlie dcnti.st. It is pcifoimed by 
means of iiistrument.s adapted to tlie sjieoial 
)iccullarities of the tootli rei|iiiring removal, or 
to the circiimstanocB in which it c.xists. The 
great matter is, that each tooth sliould be ex- 
tracted in acconhuice with its anatomical conligu- 
ration ; and to accomplisli this of course loquires 
an intimate knowledge of tlie iiatnial form piopev 
to cacli of tlicso oigans iudii’idiially j without Ibis, 
it is iiiiposhiblc to cxtiact any tooth ipion a correct 
jninciple. The tooth is grasped, as far as the 
instiument can ho made to do so, liy that portion 
of tho root or fang whicli just cmcigcs fiuni, or 
])orluu)H wliicli is just within, tlio sockot; it is 
then loosened, not exactly hy pulling, hut rather 
by moving it in a hvtorul or m a rotatory nmnner, 
in strict accoiduuce with the respective cliaraoter 
of fang iioHsesHcd j ami Jlnally, on its being thus 
ilotached from its connection wilb the ,iaw, it is, 
with very little force, easily lifted from its socket. 

Aiuostliotios are employed in tlie oxtraotion of 
teeth in tho same manner as for other surgical 
opeiation.s, wlieio it is de.sirablo to abolish pain. 
See ANynsTiiKSJA. Mcitlior ether nor elilorofoiin 
sliould lie given liy iue-xpevioiiecd hands, nor should 
Iioth tlio giving of' tho amesthetie and the extiaction 
he attempted hy one individual on any oocasioii. 
Nitrous oxiilo or laiigliiug-gas is of niueli service, 
answering nil the imiposos of ehiorofoim oi ether 
in slant iqieiations. A eoinliinatiou of two or 
inoro of tlie.se ana'.stlieties has been uin])loyod with 
apiiarent sneccss, sucli as nitrous oxide with other. 
I'Vuczing tho gum, tho injection into it of cocaine, 
and other modes of iudueiiig insensibility, local or 
general, have been prniiosed from time to time, bub 
one after anotlier lias been abandoiieil as unservice- 
able. 

(•2) MrA'hoiiml IJciiiistri /. — Thu various cqu- 
ditions of tlio mouLli requiring the adaptation 
of artilicial tooth, range from easos whore only 
ouo tooth may ho wanting, to tlioso where not a 
.single tootli remains in tlie jaw, above or below. 
Accordingly, artilicial teeth are spoken of as piutial 
or eoiiiploto sets — a partial sot being one for either 
upqior or lower jaw, where some of tho natural 
tiietli still ruinahi ; a emnplcto sot being one fir- 
oither jaw, where none aro loft, or for both jaws, 
wliun both arc in sneh eiroumstanoes. 

Tho Irausplantatiou of tlie tooth of another in- 
dividual is a very old usage revived every now 
and again, and equally often falling into desuetude ; 
ami implantation is a vocont modilieation of the 
proce,ss. 

Tho siniplost form of nartial sots is what is 
toruiod a pivoted tootli. Tliis is an artilicial tooth 
fixed in the mouth upon tho fang or root of one 
whose crown has been lo.st by deoay or otherwise, 
Tho most usual mode of proeodiiro is as follows : 
An artificial tooth, as near as possible to the colour 
and form of that to he replaced, is seleotod. Tin.’ 
artifioial tooth used to be tho crown of a natural 
liuiuau tootli corresponding to that lost, but is 
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now one made in imitation of this, in a sijecie.-. of 
l) 0 ttery-ware called mineral teeth. Usually this 
tooth is accurately fitted to the root by means of a 
gohljiin, inserted into the open central canal exist- 
ing in the root, the other extremity of the pin 
Ijeiug attached to the substitute tooth. 

Wliere more than one tooth is required, and 
occasionaliy even where only one is necessary, a 
‘plate’ or ‘ base ' is very exactly fitted either to tlie 
gum and palate ns in ‘.suction’ sets, or to the 
remaining teeth where they are to be the supports, 
more especialiy in what is called crown and bridge 
worh ; and to this base the artificial teeth required 
are fitted and fixed. 

This ‘base’ is frequently made of gold, silver, 
or platinum plate, of the thickne,ss of card-hoard, 
of vulcanised caoutchouc or vulcanite, or of eelluioid 
— a compound of camphor and gun-cotton. An 
exact model of the gum and other parts ujion 
xvliich the 2 fiate is to rest is obtained by intro- 
duoinir unset Paris iihister, beeswax, or other 
7nodening compound, softened by previous heat- 
ing, into the patient’s mouth, and pre.ssing it 
foicihly upon those pai'ts of irhich an impres- 
sion is desiied. On removing the wax or other 
■substance from the mouth, Palis plaster is ^imired 
into the mould thus procured, and on its haid- 
ening, or ‘setting,’ this plaster-cast presents an 
exact counterpart of the gum. It is upon this 
pla,ster-modol that all tlie subsequent ojierations 
are performed in fitting the artificial set. 

Metallk-plaie Sots . — Where the framework lying 
upon the gain is to he of gold or silver jilate, or the 
like, it is necessary to piooure, besides the plaster- 
model, a metal one. Tliis metul-model is geueially 
cast in zinc, gun-metal, or some .such niateiial ; and 
a counter-model of a .softer metal, genei ally lead, 
is taken from this again, so that a complete pair 
of dies is in this way iirooiued. TJie gold or other 
I date, out of a convenient size, is tlien stamped 
between the two metallic dies, until assuming the 
precise form desired. It is then trimmed, and any 
moie delicate adjustments made upon it, such as 
fitting and soldering bauds or clasps to those parts 
where it is to embrace any teeth remaining in the 
mouth. The mode of fastening the teeth to the 
jdate varies. One kind of teeth has a tube ex- 
tending along their whole length, and these ai-e 
fastened by means of a pin fixed to the plate, and 
jiassing up the tube. Tlie other kind is fuovided 
xvitli short platinum pins, fixed in the material of 
the tooth during its uiaimfactm e, to wiiicli pins a 
jiiece of gold or other plate is soldered, or a mass of 
gold fused upon them, and this, again, soldered to 
the framework of the set. 

Another form of these plate sets or artificial 
dentures is where the plate— generally of platinum 
— has an arrangement suited for fusbig a siliceous 
material to it and the teeth, so as to form an 
artificial gum. Tiris is termed ‘ continuous gum 
work,’ and is very effective although it has its 
disadvantages, fionietime.s vulcanite sets are 
mounted with continuous gum work. 

Vulcanite Sets . — The first step in the manufacture 
of a vulcanite .set of teeth is to make a iiattein set 
in wax, with the mineral teetli fixed in the rvax. 
Thi.s pattern set is made upon and fitted to the 
plaster-model, and is adjusted to the wearer’s mouth 
precisely as if it were the set to he worn. When 
everything is thus jirepared, a duplicate of the wax- 
set is made in vulcanite — the vulcanite replacing the 
wax, and the mineral teeth being retained as they 
were. The process by which the vulcanite is made 
to take the iilaoe of the wax consists in imbedding 
the pattern set in Paris plaster, so that the inclos- 
ing mould of it, thus secured, may be seiiarable into 
at least rivo parts. On these being taken .^under, 
the wax of the pattern set is melted out with lioil- 


ing water, learing the teeth in situ. The ivax is 
then replaced by raiv vulcanite, 'which, on the 
mould being leclosed, is .subjected to the usual 
process of vulcanising. 

A base which is now sometinie.s used is clieoiilast\-, 
or ca.st-me_tal, an alloy usually of tin and hibiimtli. 
This base is especially adapted for nioutlia in which 
the lower alveolar lidge is very flat, as its gieat 
weight tend.s to keep the denture in position. Tlie 
iiicthod of constiuction is the same, in tlie pie- 
liiiiinarv stages, as for a vulcanite set. After the 
wa.x lias been boiled out, the two halves of the 
mould are placed together, and the melted metal 
is poured in. 

Daital Apjiliances . — The manufacture nf dental 
apparatus is a very large and iiiqinrtant one, and 
is canied on principally in London and the United 
States, A gi eat many of the most imjiortant jiro- 
cessea are mainly due to American invention or 
development Principal among these me theiiio- 
ce&s of wilcaiiising, the dental-engine, the nibber- 
dam, mineral tcctli, the inti odnetioii of nitrons- 
oxide gas, and Jierhaps also the great improvements 
in the modern operating-chair. The intioductiou 
of the vulcanite base and niiiieial teeth lia« been 
the means of bringing the heneflta of dentistry 
within the reach of thousands who could not 
attbrd the expiensc of gold and .silver plates. 'I’lie 
dental-engine is an ingenious little machine, 
whereby the action of a treadle, conveyed through 
a flexible arm, gives a rotary motion to a drill or 
burr, for opeiating in the jiatient's month. Elec- 
tricity has recently been introduced a.s a motoi for 
the dental engine and other pui pose.s. 

To sliow how elaborately every possible reqniie- 
ment of the dentist is provided for by the niaim- 
factiirers, we may give a feu’ instances. Most 
iimkeis offer a choice from about a bundled 
varieties of forceps for the extraction of teeth ; tlie 
number of drills and buri-s for the dental-engine 
piovided by one maker for .selection appitiaclies 
three hundred; wliile a nianufaoturer in Phila- 
delphia keejis in stock nearly six bundled 
varieties of the ‘plugger’ (instruments for stoji- 
ping teeth). Theie is besides an equalL' liberal 
choice in excavators, scalers, &c . , while the varieties 
in the makes of teeth are imiuiueiable. It has 
been estimated that sixteen thousand ounces of 
line gold are annually used for Ailing teeth; ten 
millions of mineral teeth are annually dispo.sed of 
throughout the civilised world ; and for the im- 
I>lantation of these in the mouth, independent of 
gold and other bases, sixteen tons of rublier aie 
annually required. 

For a more detailed account of dentistry, we 
must refer to the miiiieious and beautifully illus- 
trated worlrs specially devoted to the subject, such 
as Litch’s System of Dentistry, Tomes ’s Dental 
Stirgery, Taft’a Operative Dentistry, Riohardsoii’s 
Mechanical Dentistry; with the lesser works of 
Coleman, Hunter, Oakely Coles, J. Smitli, Sewill, 
Ryme,s, and others. 

Laics as to Dentistry . — In 1878 an act entitled 
the Dentists Act rvas passed xrifch a view of 
amending the laws relating to dental iiractitioners. 
In terms of this act. no one except qualified medi- 
cal practitioners and those honCi fide engaged in 
the practice of dentistry at the time of the act’s 
passing can take or use the title ‘dentist,’ or any 
title signifying that he is registered, under a pen- 
alty of ±'20. Ami in future any person desiiing 
to become a dentist must undergo a certain couise 
of study, and have taken a degree or lioeii.se. The 
om-iicu’lum of study and the conduct of the exam- 
ination are under the regulations of the General 
Council of Medical Education ; and v.arioua dental 
hospitals and schools have been estahlislied for the 
instniction of the dental student. The degiecin 
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ifOreat Uritain and Ireland is L.D.S. ( Lieeiitiate in 
Dental Surgery). Tire giily foreign degrees (Loth 
American) qualifying for registration in Uritain 
are D.M.D. (Harvard) and D. D.S. ( ilieliigan). 
In 1888 there were in practice in Ltreat Britain and 
Ireland 977 licentiates under the new act, and 38tS9 
nractitioners registered as having been in practice 
before 1878. 

Dentition. See Teeth, TnnTnisr!, Iltin.sn. 

D’EntrcCStStCilUX Islan<l.s, since ISHI part 
of tlie British protectorate of Now Gniiiea, lie north 
of the soutli-castei'n extremity of New Guinea. 
With an area of 1083 s(|. in., they comprise three 
cliief islands separated hy narrow chajinels. Tliey 
are named after tire Ereneli admiral aiiil explorer, 
Bruiii D’Entrecasteaux ( 1730-93), u'lro visiteil these 
wator.s in 1792. Ills name is also pve.servoil in 
D’ENTKliO.tSTEAUX BoiKT Oil the .south-west coast 
of Western Australia ; and in U’Extiieoakteaux 
Ctiannki., separating the sontli of Ta.snnuro(. from 
Briiiic I.slaiul. 

DciUKlation, in Geology, nicaiis the laying 
hare of underlying roelcs liy tlie removal of sn]>or- 
lioial matter, and also tlie process hy which the 
earth's anrfaoo is broken up and the loose material 
carried away. The more important agents of 
denudation are wind, rain, rmimiig water (springs, 
underground streams, biooks, and rivers), frost, 
snow, ioe (gladors), the sea (waves, brcakeis, 
currents), plants, and animals. The aetion of 
wind is seen in the erosion of roek.s iiroduced hy the 
sand and grit which in eortaiii dry regions is swept 
hy the winds against iirojoetlng roeks, an action 
often resulting iil the undermining of dills and the 
downfall of vook-ma.ssoa. The sand produced hy 
the Hunorlleial (llHiutegration of rocks is carried 
forward and Iioa(ioil up in the form of dunas or 
saiidliills (see IHuft).^ Bain Is also a potent agent 
of doimdalioii, its aetion being hotli cliomical and 
inocliauical, Kock.s are more or lass altered and 
deeiiyud, and the decomposed materials carried oil' 
ill solution liy rain- water. 'I'lio more soluhle rocks, 
such as rock-salt, gy(iHiim, and limestone, readily 
Kuceimih, hut there are very few rocks indood 
wliieli are not more or le.ss acted upon chemically 
hy rain, (io that iu many (ilaces the rocks are 
thus ‘ Avoathered ’ to emi.siderahlo deiiths, the 
decomiioHod crusts varying in thiokne.ss from a 
mere lino up to many feet or oven yards. 'I'ho 
mechanical action of rain consists eliielly in the 
sweeping away of tliis disintogratod material, 
wliieli often aceumalates in Imlloivs, forming what 
is called rain-wash. Kniming water acts also 
clioiiiically and mechanically. Tims, tho rain that 
sinks underground and rises to the surface again in 
springs, hriiigs about many changes in rocks. 
Immense (juaiitities of mineral matter are brought 
up In solution, and thus, in time, uiidorgrouinl 
cavities are formed, especially in tlie more soluhlo 
rooks, la regions of calcareous rocks, the wdiolc 
drainage is sometimes coiuluotcd nudergi’ound, tlie 
ingulfed streams and rivers acting both chcnii- 
oally and incchaiiically, ami giving rise to a large 
series of subterranean tunnels (see Caves). 'The 
action of nndorgronnil ivater often brings about 
local subsidences, falls of rock, and great landslips. 
Tho denuding action of superlicial terrestrial waters 
is seen in the excavation of gnllie-s, rnvino.s, .and 
river-valleys, one of the mo,st remarkable examples 
of river erosion being tho Grand Caiioii of the 
Colorado (q.v.), which is a chasm nearly 400 miles 
long, Avith approximately vortical Avails rising to a 
height of 4000 to 7000 feet above the bed of the 
river, 

Ernst acts Avith great intensity at high levels and 
in high latitudes, but even in temperate regions its 
aetion is very marked and productive of groat disin- 


tegration of rocks. Indeed, in the production of 
the Aveatherod cru.st3 of rocks, frost is hardly less 
active than rain, It is in arctic and niavuitiun- 
ous countries, lioAvever, that its action is most 
conspicuous. The rooks nrulor its inlluonce am 
ntidurcd and shattered to such a degiee that 
frequently the parent rock-maaKe.s hecome burieil 
muter shivered heajis of their own debris. Glaciers 
are likoAA ise poAverful denuding agents. Tlie,y are 
not only in.stnnuental in tran, sporting the i-ock- 
ruhbish Avliieh is showered doAvn upon them from 
overhanging dill's, iS:c. (see BoumiEiis), Imt by 
meiuis of the blocks and debris which they 
tlrag foi'Avard on their hods, they grind, furroAv, 
and smooth the rocks over aa’IiIcIi they IIoav! 
The peculiarly muddy character of the Avater 
that escapes from the terminal front of a 
glacier shoAvs hoAV poAverful^ this erosive action 
nmst ho, for the mud carried in suspension is 
simply the line Hour of tho rooks Avhich has ro.sulted 
from tho grinding action. The sea, again, acts 
like a great horizontal saAV, Avliich Is continually 
ras|iing aAvay the rocks along the coast. Cliffs are 
in this way tmdevmineil, rock-falls take place, and 
the tumbled roek-masbes are hy-aml-hy pounded 
down into shingle, graA'cl, and sand, Avhicli are 
hurled hy tlie av.'ia’cs against the cliffs, and thus ere 
long the latter is again umlermined, and further 
rock-falls take (dace. 

The chief denuding agents have now been men- 
tioned, hut tho dc.sU'nctivc action of plants and 
iiuimals cannot he ignored. Thus plants aid in the 
demolition of rocks by sending their roots into rock- 
crevices an<l AA’edging the masses asAindor, and hence 
they aid the freer percolation of Avater, and prepare 
the way for the hotter aetion of frost. Vegetation 
also, hy attracting rain, tends to inciease the IIoav 
and erosive aetion of streams and rivers, Avhile 
its decomi)()siti(in yields to rain tlio-se organic 
mcuIh Avhicli so greatly increase tho chemical 
action of that agent. The destructive action of 
animals, again, is seen in tho Aveakcniiig of roeks 
onasoa-coast in-oduced by the drilling and boring 
of Saxieava, I’liolas, A-c., and by annelids, eoliini, 
and Hixmgos, Kooks so Aveakoned fall tuore readily 
before the battering of aviwoh and hreakers. Tims, 
thoAvUolo surface of the land, from the suiumils of 
mountaiim doAvn to the sea-eoast, ia subject to 
dcmulatiim. Little change may ho perceptible in a 
lifetimo or ovon during many centuries, but an ex- 
amination of the rocks hIioavs that many thousands 
of feet of solid strata have been gradually removed 
from the suilacc of a oouiitry. Tims, in many 
districts Avhere fairlts occur, no ineipiality at the 
BurfacG lietrays tho jirescnco of dislocations; the 
Avhole area has been rodrreed by denudation to the 
bailie level, hundreds or oven 'tlumsands of feet of 
strata having been removed from tho upcast side 
of tlio faults (sec Disr.OC.ATION). Some atlempta 
liavo been mailo to form a rough estimate of tlie 
I’lite at AA'hich tlie general surface of the land ia 
reduced hy denudation. As tlie sediment of gravel, 
sand, and mud Avhieli a river carries down to the 
soa ruprasents tho actual los.s snstaiuoil hy Llip sur- 
face of the area drained by it and its tributaries, it 
is ohviou.s that if avo could correctly estimate tlie 
amount of sediment transiiorted to the sea hy the 
rivers of any given area, AVO sliould at tlie saine 
time ascertain tlie rate at Avhich that area is 
denuded. Ubsorvntion has ahoAvn that this denuda- 
tion proceeds more raiiidly in some regions than in 
others, and, therefore, that the Avork of no in- 
ilividual river can bo taken as a stand aril hy Avliich 
to estimate the general rate of erosion all the AA'orld 
over. Miioh depends on phy.sioal and climatic con- 
ditions, and muoli on the geological structure of a 
country and the compn.aition of its prevalent rock- 
masaca. Thus, the Miesi.ssippi is said to remove 
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from the general surface of its liasin 1 foot in 
6000 years, the Rhone 1 foot in 1528 years, the Po 
1 foot in 729 years. To the matter mechanically 
•snspendecl in the water or swept forward on the 
beds of rivers we liave to add the matter carried 
in solution, wliich in many rivers is very consider- 
able. Eivens like the Rhine, tlie Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Rhone, contain in every 6000 parts 
by weight one part of dissolved mineral substance. 
These rivers, therefore, cany seawards their own 
weight of dissolved matter in 6000 yeans. Thus, 
suhaerial denudation progresses more" rapidly than 
we .shonld at first be led to suspect, and those 
geolo^i.st.s wlio have made a special study of this 
question do not hesitate to assert that the action 
of the suhaerial agents of denudation is far more 
effective than that of the sea, for whereas the action 
of the latter is confined to a narrow belt of land, 
that of the former ha.s no such limitation. The 
whole land surface is exposed to attack, and the 
loose material carried down to the sea far exceeds 
in amount the waste of the coast-line by waves 
and breakers. See Playfair’.s Illustrations of the 
IIuttoniiM Theory, Lyell’s Principles of Ge.ology, 
Croll’s Climate and Time, and the standard text- 
books of geology. 

Denver, the caintal of Colorado, is situated on 
the South Platte River, 922 miles W. of St Louis. 
It lies on a level plain, 3196 feet above the sea, 
beyond whioli rise the snow-capped peak.s and 
deep blue shoulders of the Rooky Mountains. 
Denver was founded on a liarren waste, diT and 
treele.ss, in 1838, and the olo.se of the civil war 
saw it a rising frontier town ; in 1870 the popula- 
tion was 4759; in 1880, 35,029; iu 1890 it had 
increased to 106,713. In tliirty years the iiiining- 
oamp had been tran.sformed into the ‘ Queen 
City of tlie Plains,’ with stately buildings of brick 
and yellow stone, and wide, .shaded streets, pro- 
vided with the electric light, and with lior.ee, cable, 
and electric tram-cars ; and it has become the 
meeting-point of a great network of railways, with 
four direct routes to the east. It has an abund.ant 
water-siipidy, -with SO miles of distributing mains ; 
many of tlie Iiouses are heated by steam, supplied 
by a company owning 5 miles of mains ; and tlirongh 
the resident portion streams of water course jiast 
the uiipaved foot-waj's. The clear ini-igorating 
air and dry climate of Denver are famous ; the 
mean annual temjjeratuie is 48° F. , and the rainfall 
17 inches. Among the chief building.s are the 
city-hall, a handsome conrt-hou.se and post-office, 
higli school (1887), Episcopal cathedral, and tlie 
state Capitol (commenced in 1888), 3S3 feet long 
by 313 wide ; the town has also more than sixty 
churches, a univoraitj', and a minibor of public 
schools. Denver is the centre of a great agricul- 
tural and mining district, and has a large trade in 
cattle, hides, wool, and tallow. The value of its 
trade in 1886 wa.s over 872,000,000, of rvliicli its 
manufactures represented one-tliird ; and these 
rnoreased by 20 per cent, in the following year. It 
is chiefly, however, to its position as the centre of 
a great mining region that Denver owes its marvel- 
lous progie.ss; the discovery', in 1878, of the fahu- 
lou.s wealth of the Leadville Hills attracted capital 
and emigration from all parts of the continent. _ It 
lias a United States assaying mint, and is an im- 
portant ore market ; the daily receipt.-! of ore in 
1SS7 averaged 684 ton.s, and the product of its gi-eat 
smelting- works was valued at §10,000,000, while 
much of the machinery used throughout the state 
is manufactured here. See the ‘ City of Denver,’ 
by Edwards Roberts, in Harper’s Magazine for 
May 1888. 

Dcoband, a town in the Noi-tli-wesb Provinces 
gt India, 16 miles N, of Muzaffarnagar by rail, with 


niannfactnre-j of fine cloth, and a hade in grain, 
sugar, and oil. More than half the inhahitants aier 
Mohammedans. Pop. (1881) 22,116. 

Dcodnild, A personal chattel which was the 
immediate and accidental occa.sion of the death of 
a rca.sonahle creature, was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it niiglit he 
applied to pious irses, or given to God {Deo drnt- 
dinn), as the term implies. The law of deodaiid 
was abolished by .statute in 1846. 

Deodar, a pettv native state in the Palanpur 
Supcrintendency, l5oral)ay Pre.sideney', with an 
area of 440 sq. ni., and (1881) 24,061 inhabitants. 
It is a flat, open plain, with sandy soil and a hob 
climate ; there are no livens, and the numerous 
ponds are not emploj-ed for irrigation. Clarified 
butter is the only' e.xport. 

Deodar. See Ced.vk. 

Deodorisers are chemical substances em- 
ployed for the purpose of ah.sorhing or destroying 
tlie odoriferous piinciides ei'olved esjiecially from 
deconipOf,ing animal and vegetable matter. Thirs, 
freshly Imrned charcoal is a powerful deodoriser 
heeau.se it ah.soi lj.s siiljihiirous acid ga.s, ammonia, 
and other odorous gases. They belong to the 
das-ies of snhstance.s known as Aiiti.septics (q.v.) 
and Disinfectants (q.v.). 

Deontology (Gr. deon, ‘that wliich is bind- 
ing,' and logos, ‘ a discourse ’ ), a term for the science 
of duty, Etliioa (q.v.). 

Deori, a town in Nappur distviot, 40 niile.s S. of 
Sugar, and 1706 feet above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 7414. 

Deoxidation is tlie tenn applied to tlie process 
of withdrawing the o.xygen from a compound, as in 
the reduction of the native pero.xide of iron in the 
smelting-furnaces to the condition of metallic iron. 
On the small scale, in experimental inquiries, the 
process of deu.xidation may he carried on liefore tlie 
Blowpipe (q.v.), where the inner or reducing flame 
is essentially a deoxidising one. 

Depai’tinent (Fr. ddjjurtcmciit), a term used 
to denote a territorial division in France. Previous 
to the Revolntlon, France was divided into pio- 
vinces; hut in 1700 a decree of the Assenilily 
orilered the abolition of the old provincial divisions 
(34 ill number), and the redistnlmtion of the land 
into 83 departments. During the year 8 of the 
Revolution, these were increased to 98 ; in 1814 the 
Eiii])ire consisted of 130; and the war of 18'70-71 
reduced it from 89 to 87, including the sadly dimin- 
ished department of Haut-Rliin. Tlie departments, 
each presided over by a prefect, are again sub- 
divided into arrondi.s.sementa. See France. 
Deplilogisticated Air. See Phlogiston. 

Depilatories (Lat. dcpilo, ‘I pull out the 
hair’) are chemical agents employed for renioving 
supeifluous hair from the skin. They were exten- 
sively used by tlie ancients, but are now restricted 
in their employment to the face, and to the removal 
of tlie hair from the scalp iu the tre.atment of 
certain diseases. They should only he used under 
medical advice. 

Deponent, a tenu in Latin Grammar applied 
to verbs having a passive fonn but an active .signi- 
fication. Tliey are so called because they, as it 
were, lay down { Lat. depono ) or dispeu.se witli the 
signification proper to their form. Such vorl).3 had 
all originally a reflexive meaning, like the middle 
voice in Greek verb.s ; tlius, neseor, ‘ I eat,’ means 
radically, ‘I feed my.self .’ — Deponent is also ased 
for a pei-son who makes a Deposition (q.v.). 

Deposit, a temi much used in Geolo^q to 
characterise tliose rooks wliich have been fomied 
from matter that has settled from suspension or 
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solution in waior. Thn.s, samlntono and shale are 
n'ocIcR composed of niatoriala which have settled 
from suspension in -water; -while stalactites and 
atalagniitas have iieen precipitated from solntion 
in water. Deposits are characteri.sed according 
to the conditions under wliieh they were fonne<l, 
as marine, lacustrine, ilnviatile, chemical, and so 
forth. 

Deposit! in English law, is a hi-anch of hail- 
nionts, delhied hy Htory to lie ‘a hailment of 
good.s, to ho kept hy the hailoo without i-eward, .and 
<leliv'cred .according to the object and pnrpo.se of 
the trust.’ See IIAII.MKNT, 

Dcj^lOSitioil, the tc.stimony of a witness set 
down in writing. Depositions are taken either hy 
a judge nr hy a cnminissionev specially appointed 
1),Y him for that purpose. The (juc.Htions to which 
tlio depoHitlmiH are .answern arc usually put l>y the 
legal rcurosciitativo.s of the parties to the suit, 
under the control of the court or conunissiouer, 
and the answers .are taken down hy_ the clerk of 
court, or hy a clerk specially appointed for the 
pnipose. It is a nilo iu the larva of evidence of all 
cnnntrica that the dopositinu cannot ho read where 
tliG witness might ho hiiuaclf ]iroduc.od, hcc.anso his 
oral testimony is the liust o-i'idcnoe, and secondary 
evidciK'e is never admiasihlo. 

Dopot, in ihs military .souse, is a place where 
stores, horses, or men arc enllocted before hoing 
forwarded to the regiment or norps rcftuiring thorn, 
lly the Military Ihireos Localisation Act of IH7‘2, 
tile United Kingdom was divided into seventy 
brigade dopflts. Those wore aftorwanls oallod 
roginiontal di.stricls and ve-numhored. Kee Army, 
Vol. r, p. ‘ 13 d. 

Depression, or Dir. ESco Horizon. 

De Proflliulfs ( ‘ out of the depths’), the lirst 
words of the Vulgate version of the 120th psalm 
(A.V. 13(ltli), wliiclf is one of the seven ‘i>oni- 
icntial jisalms,’ and forms a portion of the. liturgy 
of the Ciitliolin nimreli, and i.s sung -ivlion the 
hodio.s of the dead are coimiutted to the grave. 
A toiidov molancholy porvades Olie psalm, wliieh, 
however, liriglitons at the close uiidcv the conviction 
that witli (hid tlioro is 'pleutooiis rudomptioii.’ 

Deptford, a town on the soutli liank of tliu 
Thames, ‘IJ miles below Lmulon Ilridge, hut prac- 
tioally a part of London, iiiid roprescutod in its 
oouiieil hy two tnoinher.s. In hS.S,') it ivas consti- 
tuted a parliamo:itai-y bovongh, veturning one 
momhov. Of the trvo parishes, St Nicholas, 
wholly in Kent, and close on tho rive.r-hank, 
has a ratoalilo value of upwards of C.IO.OOO, whilo 
St I’aul’H parish, which is to a groat extent modern 
and residential, stretches jiartly into Kurroy, and 
has a total ratealde value of close upon half 
a millimi. A royal dockyard, dating from tlic 
time of Tloiiry VlIT., ivas honoured hy l•o^)eatc(l 
visits from (iuoeii Elizalielh, who hero kiiigliteil 
Uaptaiii Erane.is Drake when ho voturaed from hie 
voyage round the world. It was closed in 18(59. 
Tw'onty-oiio acro,s of its site -were honglit hy tho 
corporation of London for j;9‘l:|(i-l(), anil were at a 
further outlay of 15230,000 fitted up ns a foreign 
cattle-market. Taking tho year at 3G5 days, sheep 
and cattle are killed hero at the I'ato of 03 every 
hour. The Kojral Victualling Yard is also here, 
and as a speoimen of its capacity, it may ho 
slated that within a few hours of the olllcial 
notification, 1300 tons of provisions were do- 
sjintcliecl for the relief of the starving inhabitants 
of I’aris on the oapitulation in Eehrnary 1871. The 
Trinity Ilonse Corporation liavo property here ; and 
for si.xtocn years before Ins doatli, the Duke of 
Wellington r.s MnsLsr wont in proceHsion to St 
Niohola.s Ohuroli with the Elder Brethren. Since 


then the ceremony h.ashuen disused, and the annual 
celeliratiou takes place at Trinity Hall, Loniloii. 
Deptforil was long famous for horticulture, hut 
the gardens liave mostly been built over or 
used for raihvay purposes. There is little shii)- 
hiiildirig now, hut the Coiieral .Steam Navin-.a- 
tion Company employ a great many men hele 
aiul there are large and famous marine engmeerirv 
cstahlishments. In 1888-89 tho Electric Light" 
iiig Company spent hundreds of tliousanda of 
pounds iu eroetiug huihliugs and laying down plant 
tor siijiplying London with light. Peter the Creat 
worked here as a shipwright. Lord Ho-ward of 
Efiiiighnm, John Evelyn, .author of tho Diarij, 
Admiral I’cnhow, flriiiling (lilihons, Captain Pen- 
ton the n.sRnciate of Erohisher, .and other famous 
poi'sonsj lived hero; and ('hristo]dier Dfaiiowe the 
dramatist, was Idlled liL're, and i.s Imried in St 
Nicholas clmiclivard. Deptford is divided from 
(Irocnwieh hy the Ravcn.shom-no, and over the 
creek tliurc, is a liridge wlievo formerly tire depe/ord 
cro.s.sed the river. 'I’he liuver portions of Deptford 
were improved in 188.8-89, at a cost of alioiit 
•ClOO.dOO ; the niiper jiorlions, No-w Cross, llrocldey, 
.and Dalehaiii, ahoimd in pleasant re.sidoncBs. The 
population has grown raiiidly, from 27,896 in 18,71 
to 7(5,732 ill 1881, and 10.1, 000 in 1880. 

Dcimfy, one wdin exorciHcs power -which pro- 
pcrly liolong'.s to another who lias ])laced him in Ids 
.slead. Tho ajijiointmeiit of a deputy does not free 
the principal from responsiliility. Soo SuEuirp. 

Dc Ollinoey, Tiiom.Vr, author of ConfcHsions 
of an Knglinh O^iitiin-ealrr, and of many volmnes 
(if essays, criticism, and narrative, was horn in 
Manchoslor on Ifitli August 178,'). His fatlier, 
Thomas Quincoy, was a lincn-niercliant with a 
turn for literature ; his mother, whose maiden name 
was I’en-son, was a woman of sniievinr position and 
('iiUnre. Of eight childvim, Thomas was tho (Iftli. 
An elder brother of iimiginiitivo teinpimimenb 
exercised much iiilhience over him ; and he recorda 
(hat ho was profoundly impressed in chihihond by 
the death of an infani sister. 1 1 is early ycar.s were 
spent at a mansion Imilt hy his father iiear Man- 
cliostcr, named (ireeiihay; tliore ids father died of 
coiisuiii]dion in 1702, leaving hi.s widow and family 
well provided for. Thomas attended selmnl first 
at iSttlfoi'd, (lien at fialli graininar-soliooJ, later 
at AViiikliehl, AVillshiro, and lastly at Manclioster 
gramniar-Hcliool. lJu was an a)it scholar; he 
could coiirovse lluontly in (Ircek at (ifleeii. In 
1802, wlion ho -was seventeon ymars of age, his 
health failed ; and as his guardians refused to 
remove him from school, lie ran away, to -ivamler 
and Htudy in AVales. Ho was allowed a guinea a 
week ; hut nsstlcHsiiosH iiiid want of hooks and 
of social iiitereoursp iiiiiielled him towards London. 
There, failing to raise money on his expectations, 
lie niiderweiit singular experiences and privations, 
related witli pictiirospno power in the Vmifcssions, 
UUiiiialely he -was scut to Y’orecKtev Cnllegej, 
Dxford, on the inadeiiuate allowanoc of .-ClOO a 
year. lie disliked ami porhaiis despised the uni- 
versity system, ami left in 1807. 

It was in Oxford tliat Do (Quincoy lir.st re- 
sorted to opium to allay pain ; the use of the 
drug for that pnrpoHc, ami also as a mental .stimu- 
lant, snhseiinontly hecame, an oviM-iuastering and 
lifelong liahib. Ills mother had now settled 
near Bath, and at Biistol Do (Diiinooy hecame 
acciuiiinted with Coleridge’s family; and througli 
that connection visited AVordsworlh and Southey 
at the Lake.s. In 1808 lie revisited Oxford; then 
went back to London, -whore lie associated with 
Knight, Lamb, Tlaxlitt, and other men of lettem. 
Tn 1809, having provided himself with a,n ample 
library, he settled to a literary career at Grasmere. 
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Here, in 1816, he married Margaret Simpson, 
the daughter of a ‘statesman,’ one of nature’s 
gentlewomen. They had eight children, three 
claughters and live sons, two of whom distin- 
guished themselves as sohliers. For about a year 
(1819) he edited the Westmoreland CiaMtte, a 
weekly paper puhli.shed at Kendal, and wag an 
undistinguished contributor to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, tlie Quarterly Bencic, and other periodicals, 
till, returning to London in 1821, his Confessions 
appeared in the London jSIagazine, and at once 
made him famous. Hi.s nnm de plume, ‘ The Eng- 
lish Opium-eater,’ was used till he came to he 
known by his proper name, in ivriting which he 
assumed the Norman prelix de. From Lonilnn he 
returned to his wife and family at Grasmere, but 
Jinally left Cumberland in 1828, and settled in 
Edinburgli ; and there, or at Lns.swade, near Edin- 
burgh, witli only an occasional r-isit to Glasgow, 
he lived and worked till his deatli, on Sth Decem- 
ber lSo9. Blackwood's, Tail's ^Lajazine, and 
latterly Hogg's Instructor, were for upwards of 
twenty years the sncce.ssive receptacles of his 
brilliant though often diffuse and discui-bive 
papeis. The Logie of PoUtieal Economy (1844), 
a philosophical contrituition to tliat study, and a 
romantic story or novel, Klostcrhchn (1839) — his 
sole and not very successful effort in regular 
fiction — were issued as hooka ; all his other 
writings appeared in inagazine.s. 

No ‘ periodicar writer of the 19th century holds 
a like nigh and apparently peiTuanent place in 
English literature wth De (Juineey. There are 
three collected editions of his worU.s — one issued 
in America ( 1852-55 ), in 20 vola. ; a second, selected 
from the fii'st, and revised hy De (Juineey himself, 
in 14voIs.; and a re-arranged aiul augmented is.sue 
of this edition in 17 vols. De (Juinoey’s writings 
range over a vast field of literary and semi-philo- 
sopuioal speculation and discussion ; and there, os 
well as in his narrative, historical, critical, and bio- 
graphical essays, almost faultless refinement of style 
and marvellous mastery of phrase are con.spicuous 
and charming. In criticism he is original and 
acute, if not exliaustive or profound ; in narrative ho 
marshals facts and incidents in the most picturesque 
^arb aud order ; in argument he i.s always subtle, 
and often vigorous. His playful fancy and wealth 
of whimsical and humorous allusion enliven almost 
every topic, aud the daring conception and gorge- 
ous colouring of his opium-hannted dreams are 
not less admirahle than the pomp and refine- 
ment of the language in which he clothes those 
weird and wondrous visions. De (Juineey is, how- 
ever, often distressingly diffuse and provokingly 
addicted to complex involutions of phrase and 
statement — parenthesis within parenthe.sis. He is 
therefore at his best when those tendencies are 
under control, as in certain passages in the Con- 
fessions, or in the splendid apostrophes — examples 
of what he himself calls ‘impassioned prose’ — that 
glorify- .such papers as ‘Joan of Arc.’ See Page’s 
‘^Life and Writings of De Quincey (1877) Masson’s 
De Quincey ( ‘ English Jlen of Letters’ serie.s, 1881), 
selections (2 vols. 1888), and complete edition of 
his works ( 14 vols. 1889-91 ) ; Personal RcMollertiovs, 
hy the present writer ( 1886). 

Werajat', the fluvial portion of Daman (q.v,), 
itself a comparatively narrow strip in the Punjab, 
between the Suliman Mountains and the Indus, 
and which, when chfly irrigated, is singularly fertile. 
It is divided into tliree districts, and has an area of 
17,081 sq. m., and a population ( 1881) of 1,1.37,372. 
— Dera Ghari Khan, the capital of one of the dis- 
tricts, is about 2 miles AY of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,309. — Dera Ismail Khan, capital of 
another district, is 4| miles AV. of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,164. 


Deraycll, a town of Arabia, on the oarav.au 
route between tlie Red Sea and the Persian ()inl^ 
450 imles NE. of Mecca, was formerly the capital of 
the AAhihahis, aud had a population of (10,000 prior 
to 1819, when it was taken and nearly de.stroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The capital was lemoved to Iliad, 
6 rai!e.s ENE. ; and at present the pb-ice consi.sts of 
live walled villages, built among the ruins, with 
about l.")00 inhabitants. 

Derbeiid', or Derrext (‘gateway’), a port 
and capital of the Rns.rian di.>tiiot of 'Daghestan, 
on the west shore of the Caspian, UO miles NAV. of 
Baku, It is charmingly situated among vineyards 
and orchards and fiehts of maize anil madder, on the 
declivity of a branch of the Cancasn.s, which here 
.approache.s very close to the water’s edge. Derhend 
is sniTounded by ancient walks. The iiiiper city 
forms the citadel, and contains the splendid palace 
of tlie ancient khans, now the residence of the 
Rn.'-sian govemor. The harbour is inacce.s.sible to 
all but small vessels ; but a coii.sideralile trade is 
done at the four large markets held here yearly. 
Silk and cotton fahrie.s, earthenware, and weapons 
are manufactured, and .saffron is cultivated. Pup. 
(1884) 14,750. Derhend was long considered the 
key of Persia on the noith-we.st side. It was 
captured by the .Arabs in 728, by tlie Mongols 
in 12'20, and frequently changed hands before it 
was formally incorporated with Russian Caucasia 
in 1813. 

Derliy, a parliamentaiy, municipal, and county 
borough and manufacturing town, the capital of 
Derbyshire, on the Denvent, 92 miles SE. of 
Liverpool and 129 NNAV. of London. The Roman 
station of Dcircutiownfi at Little Chester, a northern 
suburb of Derby. It was a royal hovougli in tlie 
time of Ed ward the Confessor. Many early charters 
were granted to the b.ailiffs and burgasses of Derby ; 
but it w.as not till 1638 that it wn.s placed unfler 
the imisdiction of a mayor. It lias sent two 
nieinhere to parliament since 1295. The tower of 
All Saints (1509-27) is a grand e.vaiiiple of Per- 
pendicular architecture, 175 feet high, exclusive 
of the pinnacles, or 21 feet higher than the cele- 
brated torver of Taunton. The Roman Catholic 
church of St Mary (1835) is a good specimen 
of Pngin's work. 'The ancient chapel of St 
Marv-iui-the-Bridge .still exists. The iminiripal 
buildings .are unattractive. 'Tliere is a good free 
library and well-filled local nm.senin, occiqiy- 
ing handsome and suitable huilding.s, the gift of 
Air At. T. Bass, for thirty-five years M.P. for 
Derby. Tlie granimar-.sclio'ol is a modem erection, 
but was founded in 1162, The choicely-planted 
arboretum (16 acre.s), ne.ar the central railway 
station, was the gift (1840) of Air .Tosejih Strutt. 
Derby i.s the hoailquarteis of the Alidlaiid Railway 
Cninp.any ; their vast offices, storehouses, work- 
shops, and engineeiing establishments employ over 
.)000 men. Derby being the centre of a great 
railway system, acce.ss to all parts of the kingdom 
is direct, 'speedy, ami frequent. Its manufactures 
are silk, cotton, elastic w’eh, lace, hosiery, iron, 
lead, shot, spar, porcelain, marble, eoloum, and 
cheinicaks. Silk, one of its staple manufactures, 
was begun here first in England hy John Lombe in 
1719. The mill that he then erected still .stands 
on an i.-.Innd in the Derwent. Porcelain was 
manufactured liere hy the Dueshnry family from 
1756 till 1814; and the Derby Crown Porcelain 
Company has recently revived this beautiful 
industry witli much sucee.ss. Richardson, the 
novelist, ‘AA’righfc of Derby,’ tlie painter, and 
Herbert Spencer, were natives; and Derby is 
identified with tlie ‘Stoniton’ of George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede. Pop. (1841) 32,741; (1881) 81,168; 
(1891) 94,100, 
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l>crl>y, Eakl Oir, a, title coiiferretl in 1485 on 
ffliomas, second Lord Stanley, two niontlis after 
Bosworth Field, whore he and his family had greatly 
contributed to lliolunond’s victory. The Stanleys 
were descended from .iVdain de Aldithley, wlio 
attended Duke William to England, and whose 
grandson, having married the lieirosa of Thomas 
Stanley, of Stafford, exchanged the manor of Thalk 
in that county, which he had received as his wifets 
marriage-portron, for that of Stonoley, in the county 
of Derby, and afterwards assumed tlie surname of 
Stanley. In 1405 Sir Jobn Stanley, who had 
ni.arried the heiross of Lathoin, got a grant of the 
Isle of M.an (q.v.), which ho and his de.sccnd.ants 
ruled till 1730. Jame.s, seventh Earl of Derby 
(lOOS-51), fought on the royalist side throughout 
the Ore, at Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after 
Worcestor, was beheaded at Bolton ; his connto,ss, 
Charlotte do la Ti'dmouillo, is famous for her 
heroic defence of Lathom Ilonso (1(144) and of tlio 
isle of Man (1G.51 ). 

EowAitD (luoifFitisv Smith Stanuky, fonvLoonth 
Earl op Disuhy, was born in 1799, at JCnowsloy 
P.ark, Lancashire. lie was educated at Eton and 
Christ Glmrcli, Oxford, whore, in 1819, he gained 
the Latin Verse ]iri/u (subject, Si/ynciixc). lie was 
elected moinbcr of parliamoiiL i'or Stocikbridgo in 
1820 ; in 182.5 lie married the second daughter of 
the first Lord Skelmersdale ; and in ]82() ho repre- 
sented I’roston, hut lost his seat in 1830, on becom- 
ing Ohiof-secrotary for Ireland under the ,‘ulniinis- 
tratiou of Earl Grey, A scat was soon fonnd for 
him at YTndsor, He Look a distiiiguislmd part in 
tho dobalos in favour of the Reform Bill, and 
aignalisod his Irish administration by two bold 
mQnHureH--ouQ for National Education in Ireland, 
and another relative to the Irish Church Temporal- 
ities, wliicli resulted in ton Irish bishoprics being 
abolished. The grievance of chnrch-ratos and first- 
fruits Avas also a'emovod, and a graduated tax upon 
heiiolloes and hi.slumrics substituted. In 1833 ho 
heonme Recrotary of Stale for the Eohmios, wid^ in 
the same year carried the hill for emancipating 
slaves in the West Indies, In 1834, being alarmed 
by_ tho succe,ss of Mr Ward’s motion for approjari- 
atiaag tho surplus of the Trash Olanroh teiaijaorailithas 
to secular paarposcs, Mr Stanley soccahad froaii tho 
AVlaigs, e.ai'a-yiaag with laiiaa Kir .'laiaaos Gauham, tho 
Duke of Rachiaioaad, aaad the Eaal of Ripoia. In 
Novoiaahoa', u])oaa the di.snaissal laf the Melhonnio 
aniaaistry, ho decliaaod to joiaa the Peel adoiiaaista-a- 
tioaa, anil the .Slaaaloyitos aaaaiiataiaiod an iaadcpeiad- 
oaat pnsitioaa foa' sovoria,! years. Ilia aeeoptod, liorv- 
cver, the colonial .seaa,ls in 1841, and held thona for 
foiar years. laa 18-14 ho resigned lais seat for North 
Laaacashire, bar which ho had sat siaaiao 1832, and 
Avas calkad to the Upper House in lais fathei-’s 
barony of Ktaialey of Biokorstafi'o, having for teia 
years before horiao the ciaurtosy tillo of Loa’d 
Stanley, tlirougli lais father’s suec.uHaioaa to tho 
earldoaia of Derby, laa Decemhor 1845, Avlaoai Sir 
Rohei't Peel detorinincd to repeal tho coraa huvs, ho 
rotia'od froaai the oabiaact. In 1846 lao put hiaaaself 
at tile head of the Pa'ofceotionists, Avho, headed iia 
the (Joaiaaaioaas by Lord George Boiatiaaok and Mr 
Disraeli, Avagod a stout bait iaaollectiaal np])o.sition 
to tlao free-trade aiaeasna-o.s of Sir llohea-t Pool. Ho 
Avas aaoAv regarded as tho leia,dor of the groat Con- 
servative party. 

In 1861, on tho death of lais father, lao buc- 
coedod to tho earldotaa. laa Fehruaiy 1852, on 
the resignation of Lord Jolaaa Russell, ho Avas 
iaatrusted Avith tho foa-anatioaa of an administa'a- 
tion, Avhich Avas, hoAvevei’, displaced in Docean- 
her folloAviaag lay a laoatilo vote of tho House of 
Coanmons condemnatory of Disraeli’s hudgot. 
On AVolliaagton’s death (1852) ho Avas elected 
Chancellor ol Liao Uaaivorsity of Oxford. Tn Feh- 


mary 1858, Avhon the Pithneraton goverraanent 
resigned on the rejeotioaa of the Conspiracy Bill 
he ag.aiia became First Lord of tho Troaaairy. At 
tho anoetiiig of paaliaaaient in tho folloAviaag year 
hia goveraaaaaoaat broaaght fnauvard a mea.sua4 of 
parliaanoaataa-y refoa-an. A lao.stile aanendanent 
having been naoved lay Lord Johaa Raassell, and 
camcil, he dissolved p.'irliaiiaeiat, and appealed tn 
the oountay. YOaeai tho aaeAv House of Coaaamoaa.s 
I'easscmhlod in .laaaae 1859, a vote of Avant of coaa- 
lidenco Avas carried against lais goveraaaaicaat, and he 
a-osignod. He retaaa'neil to ]aoAVcr in 1806, .'intl, in 
coTijiinctioaa Avith Disraeli, passed the Reforna 
moasnro of ]S()7. laa 1868 ho a-oaigaied tho preaaaier- 
shij) in favoair of Disi'aeli. Has last speech in 
laaa-liiinaciat Avas anado (1869) in npjiosition to the 
(lise.stahlishanoaat of the lalsh Chairch. He died 
at KaioAv.slcy I’iia'k, Laaieashiro, Uctnher 23, 1869. 
Load Dea-hy av.ts styled iai his day ‘the Raapart of 
dchato,’ aaad stood laa the veay first rank of paaiia- 
anontaay si)oakei-s. Has poAver of inveoth-e Avas 
alaaaost naioipaalled, aaad has vohoaaaent contentions 
Avith O’GoaanolI on tho Repeal of the Uaainai did 
nmch to dianiaaish the inllaaonco of the la-ish 
.agitator. Besides heiaag aaa aeeoaaaplaslaed scholar, 
he Avas aa, kooai sportsnaaaa aiaid a popaalaa' hiaadlord. 
Bnt ho eairnd little for olfiee, and aiaore tliaaa once 
iaijua'od tho fortaaaaes of his paa'ty by deeliaaing 
to' foa-aaa a aaiiaaistay, aaotahly oaa tho fall of Lord 
Ahcrdeeai iai 1855. Load Derby devoted the leisure 
of his later yeiu's to a hlaaik-vorso ta'aaaslation of 
Hoaiacr’H///(m', Avhiela AA’as paahlisheil in two volumo.s 
in 1864. See his Lifo by Ivelabial (1890), 

Edavabd riaoNHY Smith R'I'Ani.ky, fifteenth 
Eaui, oi' DJiiiDY, JC.G,, D.C.L,, LL.l)., F.R.S., 
eldest soai of tho above, Avas hoam iaa 1826, aaad edu- 
cated ait Raaghy aind Tiliaity^ College, t'aanha-idge, 
Avhea-o ho took firsts in elassies aaad aaaat.lacaaaatios. 
Iaa 1848 ho Avas elected aneaaaher of parliaanent for 
Kiiag’s Lyaiaa, aaad aai 1852 aa'sh aimaointed Under- 
scea-ctaay foi' Ji’oa’oigaa Allaia's aaa lais father’s lla-st 
miiaisliy. A flea' decliiahag to joiaa Tjord Palaaaerston’a 
aniaai.stay iaa 1855, Loa’d Staaaloy hecaaiao Secretary 
for India iaa his father’s seeoaid adaiainiata-atioaa 
(18.58-59), aaad oara’ied tho iaiajaortaaatant'aiauroAvhich 
La'aaasforred the govea’amaeaat of laadia fi’inaa tho Goan- 
pany to tho croAvaa. Ho Avas li’oreagaa Soca’ctaa'y in 
tlao thia-il Deadly aaad first Disraeli naiaaistriea 
(1866-68). Ho Hueoeeded his father in the earl- 
doan iaa 1869. Iaa 1874 ho agaiaa hceaaaae Foa-oign 
Seci’otary uaadiar Disa’auli; Inat rosagaaed in March 
1878, Avhon tho aaaajoa'ity of the. eahiaact detea'miaaed 
to snpport the tottea-iaig eanse of 'I'liadtcy by calling 
ont tlae rosiaa-A’c-s aiaad oce,uiiyiaag Cyprus. After 
holdiaag aloof fa'oaaa polities bar several aaaonths, ho 
defiaaitely joiaaed the Liberal party iaa 1880, aaad Avas 
Seca’otary for tlao Coloaaies fi-oaia 1882 to 1885. His 
iidaninislratioaa Ava.s reaiaarkahlo for has acqaaiescence 
in tho occaa])ation of tlae greater jiaa’l of New Guiaiea 
by (loa-maiay, aaad of Zaalulaaid by the Boea's. In 
1886 ho decliaaed to folloAV Mr Gladstoaao oaa tlae 
qaaestioaa of lloaaao Rule for Irolaaad. Loa'd Derby,. 
AA'as Liai'd Rector of GlasgoAv University, 1868-71, 
and of Ediiahnrgh Uaaivorsity, 1875-80. liis s]iceche.s 
on ocoaaoaaaical subjects are ahvays profound aaad 
conviaioiaig. 

I>t5vl>y Day is tlao , second day, the Y’'edTao.sday, 
of tho iSuaiaaiaor Meetiaag Avhieh talcos place at Epsoaaa 
iia Saara-oy, usaially toAvards tlao oaait of May, hut 
soniotiaaaos eaa-ly iaa ,laaiao. Uiioaa this day, tlao ano.sfc 
ian]aortant oaa tlao list, aaad that oaa Avhich tlao host 
liin’so.s rnia, tlao faaaioaa.s Iloadiy stakes, aaastitutod by 
the Earl of Derby in 1780, are contended for. 
When tlae first Derby was run for, there Avore only 
36 Hulasoaibers at 60 guineas each { Avilh 25 guineas 
forfeit iaa case of non-starters); and for tho fiast 
half-eontuiy the suhscrihers never lanaaihered 911 ; 
hut after 1830 there Avas a rapid increase, aind in 
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1879 ( which cninpleted the oeiituiy) tliere were 978 
siiljscvihevs, and the value of the"^ stakes exceeded 
£7000. Subsequently the numbers diminished till, 
in 1888, there were only 158 subscribers, and no 
more than nine horses ran, while the value of tlie 
stakes was £3075. In order to increase the com- 
petitors in future, the conditions of tlie race were 
then altered. Since 1825 (when the subserij)tion 
was changed from guineas to sovereigns) the fee 
has been £50 each, with £25 forfeit in case of non- 
starters ; and the value of the stakes has varied 
with the number of subscribers. Under the new 
regulations (coming into operation with the Derby 
of 1890) there is a fi-ved prize of not le.s3 than £50()0 
for the winner, and smaller piizes for second and 
third ; and any surplus from the entrance fees 
will also go to the winner. The full subscription 
is still £50, but there are two forfeits — viz. £10 
onl.y if the declaration of forfeit is made about 
eigliteen luontlis piior to tlie race, or £25 if made 
about six months before tlie race. The entries arc 
made about two yeans before the race, when the 
animals are yearling.s. Tlie alteration of conditions 
proved attractive to racehor.se owners, as the entries 
for the Derby of 1890 ro.se to 238. Tlie Derby Day 
is a great English liolidaj’. To be present at 
Epsom on that occasion London empties itself, and 
proceeds to the Downs by modes of locomotion the 
most heferogeneons. For hours a continiions 
stream of carriages, gig.s, dog-carts, vans, and 
vehicle.s of every description moves tumultuously 
along the road to Epsom. The henclie.s of parlia- 
ment are deserted ; people of every condition come 
in countless number-s from all districts, and huge 
trains arrive every few minntes at the station, 
bringing their thousands, until the entire Downs 
are covered witli a vast moving mass. At tlie 
Derby in 1861, the course, wliicli is a mile and a 
liaJf in length, was gone over in 2 minutes 43 
seconds — the swiftest mnning, by 2 seconds, ever 
known on that coui'se up to that time. In 1864 tlie 
race was run in the same time, although the horses 
carried 3 Ih. more weight than before. In 1887 and 
again in 1888 the race was run in 2 minutes 43 
seconds, notwithstanding' that 4 Ih. more had been 
added to the weight. Wlien the Deriiy was first 
instituted, the weights were 8 stone for colts, and 
7 stone 1 1 lb. for fillies ; but they have been raised 
several times, nntil now the colts have to carry 6 
stone, and tlie fillies 8 stone 9 lb. 

l>erl>ysllil’C, an inlaml county of tlie north 
midland district of England, lies between York- 
sliire on the nortJi anil Leice.stersbire on the south, 
and is flanked on the ea.st by Nottinglmuisliire, and 
on the west by Staffordsliire. Tlie sliire is of an 
irregular triangle shape, with the apex to the 
south ; it.9 greatest breadth is 34 miles, and its 
length 56; its area extends over 1029 sq. in., or 
658,624 acres. Pop. ( 1801 ) 161,567 ; ( 1841 ) 272,202; 
(1861) 3.39,327 ; (1881) 461,914. Derbyshire is the 
twentieth of tiie English countie-s in area, and the 
nineteenth in population. The surface of tlie county 
' i.s muoli diversified, the south being for the mo.st 
part flat, the east of a varied and undulating char- 
acter, hut the north e.xceptionally hilly and rugged. 
Tlie liigh land of the north, usually known ns 
the Peak ( wliich is tlie name of a district and not of 
any particular point or mountain), is the southern 
termination of tlie Pennine chain, and forms the , 
watershed between the Trent and the Meraey. The 
chief summits ai'e Kinder Scout, 2082 feet; Axe , 
Edge, 1810 feet ; Blakelow Stones, Mam Tor, and , 
Lord’s Seat, all about 1700 feet. North Derbyshire 
is Justly celebrated for its picturesque scenery, ! 
which cliiefly centres in the valleys made throngh 
tlie limestone by the rivem Derwent and Wye. I 
Matlock and Buxton, where_ there are vvarm ^ 
mineral springs, are the two chief places of resort. ' 
153 


The other chief towns aie tlie three municipal 
boroughs of Derby, Cliesterfield, and GIos.sop, and 
A.shhourne, Bakewell, IJelpei', anti Wirkswortli. Tlie 
county is divided into six liiindreda : High Peak, 
north-west ; Scardale, nortli-east ; Wirk.'nvoi tli, 
we,st; Apiiletree, south-west; Movleston and 
Litclmrcli, east ; and Eepton and Gre.sley, soiitli. 
Derhysliire now returns nine nieniheis to parlia- 
ment ; two for the borongli of Derby, and .seven for 
the county, who sit respectively for Cliesterlield, 
Higli Peak, Mid Derhysliire, like.ston. North- 
eastern Derbyshire, Southern, and 'VYo.steiTi. The 
county council con.sists of 80 meniher.«. 

In addition to important coal-mining, chiolly in 
the eastern division, Derbyshire is singularly 
wealthy for its area in a divereity of minerals and 
metals ; iron, lead, zinc, manganese, copper, gyp- 
sum, pipeclay and cliert for potteries, mavlde, 
Ilaor-spar, and alabaster being all worked within 
its hoiindaries. The cliief manufactures are cotton, 
silk, elastic weh, woi'sted, metallic good.'i, porcelain 
and pottery, and mavhle-spar ornaments. Tlinngli 
more a manufacturing and mining tlian an agricul- 
tural county, Derhysliire is not unclistinguialied for 
its pastoral and corn -growing properties. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, and oats. Of tlie total 
area, 78 per cent. Is under ciojis of all kinds, hare 
fallow, and gras.s. There is much pernianent pas- 
ture and large sliceii-walks in tlie Peak di.strict. 
Several dairies of repute are in the south of tlie 
count}', and tlieir produce is chiefly taken by 
recently established cheese-factories ontheAmeiican 
IJi'lneiple. Ecciesiasticallv Derhysliire is now an 
pchdeaconry of the new diocese of Squtliwell, and 
is divided into nineteen rural deaneries, and into 
140 pai'ishes. Tliere are ruins of abbeys at Dale 
and Beanchief, and peculiarly fine churches at 
Melbourne, Ashhourne, and Tideswell. The Saxon 
crypt and chancel of Eepton, and the clmrohyard 
ciosses of Eyani, Bakewell, Hope, &o., are the 
oldest ecclesiastical remains. Of feudal and 
domestic buildings may he named the castles 
of Castleton, Bolsover, and Dnifiehl, the manor- 
house of South Winfield (riiiii), Haddon Hall, 
and Hardwick Hall. Chatswortli (q.v.), the 
seat of tlie Duke of Devonshire, Is uiiriv.alled. 
The caves and nnmermi.s tumuli or ‘ low.s ' have 
yielded many evidences of prehistoric and Celtic 
man; whilst the traces of Roman occup.ation are 
numerous. Arbelow, near Youlgreave, is the most 
iiiijiortant ‘ stone circle ’ in England next to Stone- 
henge. Tliougli a turbulent county in English 
history, and ever taking part in all civil tiiiiiiilts, 
Derbyshire has not furmslied tlie site of any remark- 
able battle nor played any special part in national 
affaii's ; its drier historic association is the retreat 
in 1745 of Prince Charles Edwanl, Derby being the 
turning-point in his hold hut rash enterpilse. The 
county has liatl its share of distingnislied men, 
Flamsteed the astronomer, Cliantrey the sculptor, 
and Brindley tlie engineer, being all Derlwshire 
men ; in nianiifactiire it has been pre-eminent, 
Lombe first establisliiug an Englisli silk-mill at 
Derby in 1719, and Strutt and Arkwright first 
making English calicoes in 1773. See the Eev. J. 
C. Cox’s Churches of Derhysliire (4 vols. 1876-79), 
and Guide to Derhysliire (3d. ed. 1887); and J. 
Pendleton’s History of Derbyshire (1886). 

Derbyshire Spar is a name given to the 
fluoride of calcium, or Fluor-spar (q.v.). 

Dei'eliain, East, a pleasant, thriving market- 
town of Noi-folk, 17 miles (by rail 22) WNW. of 
Norwich. Here, in 650, St vVitbberga founded a 
nunnei'y. It was burned by the Danes, but after- 
wards refoundeil ; and its crucifoi'm church remains, 
with a detached belfry' (the ‘ New Clocker ’), a font 
of 1468, a good south porch, St Withherga’s well, 
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and tl)e grave of the ]ioet Cuw])er, lionner was a 
v-iear, and Bori'ow a native. Dereliaiii lias inami- 
foctures of agricultural imiilenients. Pop. ( 1851 ) 
3372; (1881) 56i0, 

Dci'Clict, a term in Kiiglish law, signifying 
anything forsaken or left unoeeupied, or wilfully 
cast away. So whore the sea has receileil from 
the shore, the land thus left uncovered is styled 
derelict. If tlie sea has in such case receded sud- 
denly, tlie land beoomos the property of the crown, 
hut if gradually and iiuparcoptihly, the gain goes 
to the owner of the adjacent land.s. 

A ship which has heeu wrecked is styled derdii-t, 
and this i.s the comiuou use of the ienn. Bub it is 
necessary that the master and crew shall have 
abandoned the ship, without liope of recovery. 
The mere quitting of a ship for the purpioao of 
proeuring asHistaneo from the shore, or other 
temporary cause, with tlie intention of retnnting 
to her again, doe.s not make her derelict. When 
abandonment lias occurred, the rust-oomers .are 
entitled to take temporary possession of the .ship, 
and to claim salvage, either from the owuer.s, the 
lord of the manor, or other per^m having riglit 
to wrecks unehiinieil by the ownor.s, or in the 
event of no claiiii from the crown, See .SALyA(!H, 
Wuisric. 

Derg, L otJiiil, the largest lake ex]iansi(m of the 
river Shannon, between Tipperary and Uuhvayand 
Clare, is 21 iiuIch long, with an average width of 2 
miles ; greatest depth, 80 feet, ll.s surfai'e is aliout 
100 feet above the sea, — AuoUier Lough Uerg, in 
the south of Donegal county, is 3 mile.s by 2i, 
has many small isles and rocks, and wild dreary 
shores. Saint’s Isle ocmtaiiis the runiaius of a 
pi'ioiy. Station Island, the requited entrance to 
St Patriek’s Purgatory, was long the ino.st celo- 
hratod plaee of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

Dei'insilogCHi Iho einhryonie o[ii<lormis-la.ver 
of a platd. oiiihryo. Sue Dmiiuvo. 

l>criIiatoloS.V (Dr. dm/ia, ‘the skin,’ and 
/w/rM, ‘a diHi'oiirHe’ ), the science of the manage- 
in'ont of the skin and of its diseases, See Skin. 

UevmatophytCS (Or. denna, ‘the skin,’ ami 
phi/ton, ' a growth ' or ‘plant’), vegetable growtlm, 
clii'elly of the lowest Fungi moulds, &c., inhahit- 
iiig the cuticle or epidermis, and giving rise to some 
forms of skin-disease, as Favus (q.v.), I’ityriasis 
(q.v.), Kingworm (q.v.), &c, 

l>criuestcs, a common genus of beetles in tlie 
section Pentainova, ineluding several Hpoeies of 
foriuidalilo voracity. 'J'he most familiar of tliese is 
D. lardaviun, often called tlie 
Billion Beetle, In the open air 
it lives on dead animals, ami 
is thus useful enough ; hut 
within doors it attacks hncoii, 
cheese, dried meats, funs, 
ciihinot eollections, &c. The 
brown lav vie are equally vora- 
cious. 'The insect itself is 
fiinall, covered above with 
close, (ino, black bains, with 
_ , , , . the exception of the root of 

DorinoBcus laruimiiH. wing-covers, whioh form ’a 
yellowish-hrinvn liand with 
three dark spots on each side. Both aduUa and 
larvffi siimilate death. Many other species are 
known on hides and the like. Tlie larvio of some 
forms are occasionally utilised to clean small .skele- 
tons, The neighbouring gcucr.a Attngeuus and 
Anthrenus also work great misohiof. 

Dcrmifi. See Skin. 

Derrick, a kind of Crane (q.v.), so named 
after Derrick, an Engli.sli hangman at tlie beginning 
of blio 17th century. 


Dcrvisll, signifying ‘poor,’ is a Fersian word 
(derived from a root connected with ‘door,’ indi- 
cating the door-to-door mendicancy of the dervish) 
of which the Ai able equivalent is (q.v.). It 
(leHignates, in Mohamiiiedan countries, a class of 
devotees who correspond in tlieir various aspects 
with tlie ulouks, the mendicant friars, and the free- 
masons of medieval Europe. Some are wanderers 
depending upon alms, and often demanding cliaiity 
with insolence ; others are settled for the most 
part in convents, eallcd 'I'ekyas or ICh.'lnkks, where 
tliey observe special lites, or devote Uieimselves to 
solitary meditation and penance ; others, again, are 
more like fveomnsims— ordinary tradesmen and 
labourers for most of the year, and exercising their 
special ceremimies only on stated occasions ; wliilst 
some, again, form a class of religions entertainers, 
who are hired out to chant their monotonous dirge 
or Zih- at piililic and private fastiviils. They 
belong to an iidiuity of orders or lirotherhoods, 
among which the best known are the Kildiris (coni- 
nioidy known in Europe as the ‘ howling dorvi.shes,’ 
on iiceouut of their peculiar ehiint), founded 1165 
A.ri. ; the BifA’is (1182), formerly famous for their 
feats of eating glass and live coals and swallow- 
ing sword.H, and also for the ceremony, recently 
aholislied, of the Ddni’/i, where the sheikh of one 
of their siih-ordcrs (the Sa’dis) rode over the pros- 
trate bodies of the faithful in the streets of Cairo; 
the Mevlovis (1273), or ‘daiieing’ — i.c. whirling — 
dervishes; the NakliHliihondis (1310); Bektilsliis 
( 1357 ), whose, fonndor lilesscd and named the famous 
corps of .liuiizai'ies (q.v.) ; the Jcmfilis (1700); imil 
tlie Kalondoris, the ‘eiilcndars’ of the Arahkm 
NiffJds, who lire under a vow of perpetual tramping i 
the names are Liken fj’om those of their founders. 



Movlcvis, or JJmiciug Dervishes. 


The various orders have distinctive dresses, and the 
sheikh or ])iv who coumuiiidH tliimi is also dis- 
tingnisliod from liis follnnmrs by liis robe.s. The 
conical cap of the JMevlevi i.s well known. The 
riles of the dilVeront ordors when they meet to-^ 
gethor vary, hut consist chiolly in imayors, religious 
dauees, mimotouous reeitatioiis of tlie' name of God 
and of eortaiii pious foriuulas. Frormoiitly the devo- 
lecH work themselves into a .state of spiritual frenzy 
which is aeeompanied hy extravagant, and, to the 
vulgar, miraeiilous, feats of stroiiglh and eudurauce, 
ami not unfrequently terminates in an epileptic 
scimvo. The ilervish'es and their porformanoos are 
held in the deepest venerabiim hy the people, and 
sultans have often hold them in high respeot, and 
biMlowed large endowuiouts upon their tekyas. 

It is dilficult to say when those religions ordors 
took their rise. Fh'oni the earliest tiincs, pious 
persons in the East have held it to ho meritorions 
to renounne earthly joy.s, to freo themselves from 
the traimiiels of domestic and social life, and to 
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devote tlieir tlii)uglit& in poverty and retirement to 
the coiiteniphition of God. In this sense, poverty is 
recommended by Mohammed in the Koran, thongh 
monaeliism is distinctly repmliated. Tradition 
j'efera the origin of these orders to the earliest times 
of Islam, making the ealifs AbCi-hekr and ’Ali 
found such hrotherhoods ; hut most of them are of 
much later date. See Lane, Modem Egyptians, 
chap. X.; Hughes, Diet, of Islam; D’Ohssou’s Tubl. 
Gen. do VEmpiro Ottomuno. 

Derwent, the princi^ial river of Tasmania, 
issues from Lake St Clair, in the centre of the 
island ; ilows tortuously to the south-east ; and 
enters Storm Bay at Hobart by an estuary 4 
miles wide, after a couisc of about 130 miles. Up 
to Hobart the Denveut is navigable fur ships of any 
huideu. 

DerwClltwater, a sheet of water, stretching 
south from Keswick, the most heantiful of the 
Cumberland lakes. Lying 238 feet above .sea-level, 
and engirt by steep wooded crag.s and hills, it is 
8 miles long by 1 broad, and 72 feet deep at the 
deepest. Near its foot lises Castle Head (530 feet), 
commanding an e.\'iiuisite view ; whilst at its head 
are the celelnated Lndme Tails and Bonowdale 
{ ip v. ). This lake is an enlargement of the Derwent 
River, which traverses it in its course towards the 
Irish Sea at Workington. It has several wooded 
isles, beside.s a remarkable Floating Isle (o.v.). 
Perch are the fifth moat plentiful in the lake. 

Dei’wcntwjitei*, J-ime.s Radclvffe, Eael 
OF, one of the leaders in the rebellion of 171-3, was 
horn in 1088, and educated in France. He suc- 
ceeded as third earl in 1703, on the death of his 
father, who had married Lady JIary Tiulor, Charles 
II. ’s daughter by Moll Davis. On the eve of the 
insurrection, at the close of 1714, warrants were 
issued on suspicion against several gentlemen in 
the north of EnglatKl, and one, among others, 
against the young Catholic earl ; but having been 
previously warnetl, he fled from Dilston, his seat in 
Northumberland, and found refuge in the cottage 
of one of his dependents. He soon afterwards 
jilaoed himself at the head of a few retainers, under 
the imiiression that the whole body of the Jacobites 
either had risen, or were about to lise. Fro?n this 
point tile history of tlic Earl of Derwentwater 
becomes tlie hi.story of tlie Kebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacobites), which ended in tlie disastrous en- 
counter at Preston, where Derwentwater bore him- 
self witli the utmost heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken pirlsoner, and conveyed to 
the Tower of London. Impeached of high treason 
at the opening of piarliiiment, he was brought to 
trial in Westminster Hall, wiien he pleaded guilty, 
and tlirew himself upon the mercy of the king. 
His appeal was unavailing, and he was condeimied 
to die. Every possible ell'ort was made by his kins- 
folk and friends to obtain a pardon, hut tlieir exer- 
tions were fruitless, and he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February 1716, His youth and aniia- 
hilifcy, his rank and valour, coiiihiiied to excite 
great sympathy for tlie hapless earl. He is the 
hero of a touching ballad of the day, and of Dorothy 
Forster, Mr Besant’s charming romance. 

Derzhavin, Gabiuel Rom-akowicz, the great 
poet of tlie age of Catharine, was horn at Kasan, 
3d July 1743 (o..s.), studied at the gymnasium of 
his native city, and in 1702 entered the anny as a 
pirivate soldier. His talents and supierior education 
soon procured him promotion. In 1791 he became 
Secretary of State ; in 1800, Imperial Treasurer ; 
and in 1802, Minister of Justice. He died 9th July 
1816. His poeky shows a vigorous imogiiiation 
and strong power of expi’ession, thongh his imagery 
at times verges on hombaal. His lyric pieces are 
full of fire. His noblest, as weH as his most popu- 


lar ode, ib Ms Address to the Deity, which has iieen 
translatetl into the western languages. His col- 
lected works have often been republished since 1798. 

De.saguade'ro (‘channel’ or ‘outlet’), tlie 
name of lariotis watens in .South America, of which 
the principal Is the Rio Desaguadero in Bolhia 

(q.v.). 

De,saix <ie Veygoiix, Louns Chaele.s An- 
toine, a famous French general, was born of a 
good old family at St Hilaire-d'Ayat, in Auvergne, 
August 17, 1708. Entering the army at fifteen, in 
1796 he covered himself with gloiy by liLs heroic 
conduct in Moreau’s famous retieat through the 
Black Forest. Behind the niinuus fortre.ss of 
Kehl, De.sai.x resisted the Austrian army for more 
than two mouths, only capitulating in Jannaiy 
1797, when lii.s aninmnitiou was spent. His great- 
est achievement rvas the compiest of Upper 
Egypt, which he accomplished in 1790, after 
an eigiit months' campaign. His oivu soldiers 
used to compare him to Bayard, while the inhabit- 
ants namea Idm ‘the Just .Sultan.’ DesaLx re- 
turned from Egypt just in time to talce part in 
the battle of Marengo, in which he was killed by 
a mubket-hnllet, June 14, 1800. 

Desailgicvs, kl-VUC, a once popular poet, 
wliom some critics have set ahuvo Buranger, was 
bom in 1772. After trai'elliiig abroad, be settled 
ui Palis, M’liere lie became a writer of songs and 
vaudevilles. His subjects are generally love and 
wine; his veme Is sweet and liowitig, ‘He is,' 
says Mr Saintblmry, ‘ tlie he.st light song-writer of 
France, with the single exception of Beriinger.’ 
He died in 1827. 

Dc.sl)ari*es, Joseph Fuedeiiicjv Wallet, mili- 
tary engineer, was horn 1722 in England, of Hugue- 
not parentage, and in 1756 sailed as lieuteiianfc 
in tlie 60th foot for America, where he raised, and 
for a tune commanded, a corps of field artillery. 
Ill 1767 he gained over the Indians who had cap- 
tured Fort Schenectady j and at the siege of Quebec 
he was aide-de-camp to Wolfe, ivho wass moiially 
woundeil while Desbarres was making a report. 
He conducted the suksequeut engineering opera- 
tions during tlie conquest of Canada, and was 
quarterm.aster-general in the exiieditiou that retook 
Newfoundland (1762). He made a survey of the 
coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73, and afteruaids 
prepared charts of the North Amei'ican coast for 
Lord Howe. He was lieutenant-governor of Cape 
Breton (1784-1804), and of Prince Edward Island 
(1805-13), having attained the rank of colonel only 
in 1798. He died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 24th 
October 1824, at the age of one hundred and two. 
His jnincipal publication was the At/aiitic NepUmo 
(4 vois. 1777 ), a splendid coUectioa of charts. 

Des'eant, in medieval music, was the art of 
adding a part or parts to a melody or subject. The 
latter being almost invariably ^ven to the tenor, 
descant came to signify generally the upper part, or 
air, of a pfiece. See Countehpoint. 

Descartes, Rene (Latinised into Renatus 
Cahtesius), generally regarded as the father of 
modem pliilosoph)’', was born March 31, 1596, at the 
village of La Haye, near Tours. He was sent at 
the age of eight to the J esnit College at La Fleclie, 
where he soon became distinguished for his keen- 
ness of intellect, and made great and rapid progre.ss 
in languages, mathematics, and astronomy. It 
was not long, however, before he became dissatis- 
fied with the doctrines and method of scholasticism, 
and felt it impossible to acquiesce in what had 
hitherto been regarded as knowledge. The first 
thing that he did after leaving college, as we are 
informed in his treatise on Method, was to abandon 
books, and endeavour to efface from his mind all 
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that he luid hitlieito been tanght., tliiiL it might be 
tree to receive the impressions of truth, rvhenoeao- 
ever they should come. In puisuance of his phm, 
lie rebel v'ocl to travel, and soon euLered the army us a 
Yoluiiteer, seiviiigbUCoeBsivoly in Holland, Uoheiuia, 
aiul Hungary. It was while he was in wiiiter-quar- 
tei.s at Neuhurg on the JJanubo ( St Martin’s Eve, 
1619, as he himself informs us) that there first 
(latvned upon him the priuciules of the now method 
which he aftei wants applieif in philosophy and for 
the reoiyanisation of knoivlcdgo generally. So in 
1621 ho left the army, but eontinued t<; travel ns 
II piivate genUeman, with oeoasional residences in 
Paris, till 1 620. In that year he retired to Holland, 
where lie lived in great seclusion for twouty years, 
devoted to the clahoration of his di.seoveries and 
the puhlioation of his ehief works. In time his 
dooLriues attraotod many disoiiile.s in the land of his 
adoiitien, Imtinvolvod him at tlio Hamc time in hitter 
controverny with the Hutch tliuologians. I'he.se 
mipleasant eneoiinteis had prohahly their share in 
iiuluuing him to aoeepb an invitatioip to go to 
Sweden, iiddre.ssed to him hy Ciuooii Christina, who 
de.sired his learned intercourse anil iubtruction. 
He left Holland in SupLumher 1618, hut his consti- 
tution was not aide to stand the rigour of tho 
luirtlicin winter and the exposure involved in wait- 
ing upon tho queen at live every nioruing for aii 
hour's philosophieal instruction. Ho died atStook- 
liohu of iullaiimiatiou of tlus lungs on Pebriiavy 11, 
1650. Bi.xtuun ycais lator, liis Iioily was brought 
to Paris, and hurled in tho cliurcli oJ Hi (ioucviiive- 
du-Moiit. Ill 1819 his remain.s were again trans- 
forrod to St (Jemiain-des-Preb, where they now 
rest. 

The grand object towards wliicli Ilescartes 
lUveoLod bis oiuloavimrs was the attaiumeiit of 
pliiloBophieal certainty. The way wliorojiy ho 
Bought to attain this end is cxidainod in tho 
Discimisc on Method {JJwMurn da Ui Mithodr,, puli- 
lished in 1637), 'J’his small hut o.xtrouioly iiitorcst- 
iug and iiiiportaut treatise eoutairis a liislory of the 
inner life of the autluir, tracing the progreas of his 
montal (levolopmont from its coniiueneemout in 
early years, to tho point wlioro it resulted in his 
re.su'iution to hold noLliing for true until ho had 
iisccrtainoil the grounds ol certitude. Tho author 
also, ill tlio saiiio treatise, lays down iho methodical 
rules hy which lie resolved to guide liis iiKpiirios, 
and hy tho oliscrvanee of which ho Imped to arrive 
at iibstiliUii aai'iuinty, if imleutl it wore at all attain- 
ahle. Tho results oI his InqulrieM are iiuUcatod in 
the Discouiao, imt are c.xliihitod more particularly 
in his Mrchtationes da I’rimA l^hilumphiA (Amst. 
16‘ll ), and the rrincipiu Idulosophki: (Amst. 16-1'1). 
Doubt, according to Descartes, is tho philosophic 
Htarliiig-]iohit, the Holvent which wo must bring to 
bear upon all our iiiheiited holioFs and opinions. 
This doubt is to ho distLiigiiished from scepticism, 
wliicli is a permanent state of mind and involves 
despair of truth. J t is to ho regarded .simply as an 
instriiiuoiit of philosophical hupiiiy, and as such 
has received the name of Cartesian doubt. Apply- 
ing this tost reloiitloHslv to all that had liiUierto 
horno the name of knowledge, Descartes found one, 
and only one proposition tliat soomed to him to 
stand linn, and of ivliicli tho truth oimld not possibly 
he doubted : tliat proposition was that ho exislod, 
wliich ho inferred iroin tho fact of his possessing 
oimsciousiiess. lie could not iloiihL that iio felt and 
thought, and therefore ho could not doubt that /te, 
the fooler, tho thinker, exi.sted. This relation bo- 
tweoii ocuseiimaneBS and existence he expressed by 
the iiiomorahlo words ; Goyito, aryn svm. On iii- 
quiiing further into the gr'ounil of his certitude in 
tlio case of this proposition, De.scartes was able to 
assign no further reason than that ho saw very 
clearly that in order to think, it is necesaary to exist. 


lie foiiimlated, therefore, tho folloiving oriteiioii of 
certainty — that tvltaicvcr is alaarly uml distinctlii 
thoufiht, must ha true. Among.st these clear anil 
distinct thoughts ho soon reengnibed the idea of 
Hod as Uie absolutely Perfect Being. Tliis idea, he 
reasoned, could not be formed in our minds by our- 
selves, for the imperfect can never originate tlie 
perfect; it iiinst ho auinialc — i e. part of the original 
structure of our uiiderstaudiiig, ami iiiiplauted there 
hy the Poifect Being himself. Hence, fioiii the 
c.xistouccof the idea of pcifectioii, Descartes inferred 
tlic c.vi.stciiee of Hod as the originator of it ; he in- 
ferred it also from the mere nutiira of the idea, 
heeanso tho idea of porfection involves existence. 
Tho latter is known as tho oiitidogical argunient, 
which Descartes thus reiiilroducod into niodeiii 
philosophy. But if ( iod exist, then wo have a guai- 
antee, according to Doseartes, of the previously 
detormiiiod ground of ceititude, for (loil tho Per- 
fect Being cannot deceive, and tliercfoie what- 
ever our consciousness clearly testilie.s may ho 
implicitly lielioved. 

The iiioflt gmuiral fundamental priiicljilo of the 
philosophical system of Do.scaiLes is the essential 
difl'eronco or liuali.sm oi spiiit and iiialter — the 
tliinkiiig and the e.xteiuleil Hiihstiuiees— a dill'erence 
ao groat, according to nesoartes, that lliey can 
exert no iiillueiioo upon uacli other. Mind or , spiiit 
is lime oonsoimiHuebs, and matter is mere oxteiibuui ; 
these aUi'ihnteH are iimtnally exoIiiHive, and lieiu'o 
those two ‘ cieated siihstaiiees ’ can ho united (as wo 
lliid them, for o.xaiiiple, in the human being) only 
through the iiileiveiiLioii (it tho iiilliiito suhslaiii'e 
or Hod. This doctiiiie led diiectly to the system 
called uixasiunnlisM, the lu'ineiple of wliieli was 
tliat body and mind do not really alt'oct each 
other. Hod being always the true cause of the 
aiiparoiit inlluenee of one on the otlior. A volition 
on oviv partis merely tlie waasimt of Hod’s pioduo- 
iiig a corresponding hodil.y motion, and similarly 
the material processes in tlie neivo.s ami hialii aio 
oiil.v the occasioii, not tho eanse, of the ensuing 
meiiljil result. 'J'liis doctriiio was further duvelopeil 
hy HcihiiiU in oonneetiim with his doctrine of pre- 
eslahlislicd hariiioiiy (see BlilliNlTis). Tliehumaii 
body hoing thus auiere iiiachiiiiiacciiluiitally united 
to a rational soul, it was an iniiiiudiatu coiiauipionce 
of tho Hiiile.siau doiitiiiio that animals (iu which 
the latioual soul is ahsoiit) are literally automata; 
their cries no more imply feeling than tho ereiiking 
of a machine. 'I'his ruthless product of logical con- 
sistency iiufortunately led to c.ruolty in practice. 

Descartes did nut eonlino liis attoiitioii to iiiontal 
jihilos()|)liy. His phihisojihy is in fact only the 
iiitroductioii to an olahoraio system of physics, lii 
this dojiartiiiuiit it is uoluwortliy that he oouiplotely 
disiMirifod Ihial eaiiHUM and pioposed to hiiiisolf the 
oxiilaimtioii of all physical ))lu!iioniena from matter 
and motion. Ili.s culolirated theory of vortices, de- 
vised to O.V plain the motions of tho heavenly bodies, 
hold the Hold till it was superseded, after a stuhhorii 
rosistauce, hy the Newtonian theory of gravitation, , 
It was iu matlioiiiatics, however, that Descartes 
achiovod the greati'st and most lasting results, ^ H 
was l)e.seii,rUi.s wdio lirst rueognlHod the true moaning 
of tho negativG roots of oijnatioiis ; and we owe to 
him tlio tlieorum, which is called by Ids name, that 
an nijuiition may havo as many jiositive routs as 
there are ehanges ol sign in passing from term to 
term, and as many negalivo roots as there arc eou- 
linnalioiis of sign, and not mure of oilhor kind. IJo 
gave a now and ingenious solution of equations of 
the fourth degree ; and lirst introduced mponcuts, 
and tlicrehy laid tho foundation for caleulatmg with 
poviers, lie showed, moreover, how to draw tan- 
gents and normals at every point of a geometrical 
curve, ivith the exception of iiioclumical or trans- 
condental curves ; and ivhat perhaps was his highest 
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merit, he sllo^vod how to express the nature and the 
properties of every curve, by an eqtiation between 
two varialile co-ordinates ; t'huR, in fact, oiiffinating 
Annlytical Ocometry, wliich has led to the brightest 
discoveries. Editions of De.scarles’ collected works 
^vere puhliahed in Latin in 1697 and 1713, and in 
Flench by Cousin in 182-t-!26. Ilis chief philo- 
sophical works have been translated into Engli.sh 
by Professor Veitcli. See Millet, JAmirtes, m Vie, 
see Tramur, .w? Drcouecrtcs (2 vols. 1867-71); 
Kmio Fischer, Dririirtoe and hii School (Eng. trans. 
1887); and EngiisJi works by W. Cunningliaiu 
(1877), Lowndes (1878), Mahalfy (1880), and Mai- 
tineau (1885). 

Dcscciidant.s. Sec Heik, Con.^angbihitv, 
Pedigree, SuccEssroN. 

Weseciit of Ulan. See Max, D.uiwixi.rx 
Theory. 

DescliaiUl).S, Ed.stache, a French poet, who 
was born at Vertn.s, in Champagne, in 1328. He 
was educated at OrEans Univeisity, and was in 
the course of his life a .soldier, a magistrate, a court 
favour ito, and a traveller in Italy and Hungary. 
He held several important po.sts in his native pro- 
vince, but bi.s possessions were ravaged by the 
Flnglish, and he seems to have been a pioov man 
when lie died in 1415. He was both a popular and 
volnminons water. He composed 1175 buUadcs, a 
miiltitnde of rondcunx, virclaU, and other lyrics, 
besides a long poem of 13,000 lines, entitlerl the 
Jli/roir do Maridyc — hi.s work.s in all amounting to 
more than 100,000 lines. Desohanips was an aident 
patriot, in whose verse hatred of the English and 
of the native oiipressnrs of the French poor find.s 
repeated and hitter cspiession. His thought is, a.s 
a rule, grave and dignilied, but bis style is .some- 
what wanting in elegance and ease. Occasionally, 
however, a,s in his lament for Du Gueaclin, his verse 
is both graceful and touching ; and in one at least 
of his pieces, an apologue exposing the exactions of 
the rich, he gives proof of a grim and trenchant 
satiric faculty. The edition of iiia PoUics Moredes, 
edited by M. C'ropolct (18.32), is .supoiseded bj' tlie 
complete edition for tire Uhl French Text Society 
bv the Marquis de Jneux de Saint-Hilaiie. See 
W, liter Besant's Parly Preuch Poets (Macmillan, 
1868). 

Wcscrct. Mcc UTAtr. 

Desert (liteially, ‘ a solitary place ') is the geo- 
graphical name applied to a haircn and uninhabit- 
able portion of the earth’s surface. Four cliisses of 
desert may he distingnislied. 

( 1 ) Ice-icastes occupy the central plateau of Gieen- 
land, the islands of the Arctic Sea, and probably 
the entire Antarctic continent. The ground is 
covered to an unknown depth by a vast ice-cap, 
rough and lininmoeky on the surface, and moving 
outwards to the coasts in a continual procession of 
glacieia. 

(2) Tundras are flat plains, little elevated above 
' sea-level, fringing the Arctic slioies of the northern 

continents, and spiecially chaiacteristie in Siberia 
( q. V. ). The soil remains frozen to a great depth all 
tlie year round, thawing superficially when the 
snow melts in summer, and becoming covered with 
coarse moss and dwarfed Arctic plants. 

(3) Arid K'cistcs, or ile.serts in the popular sense 
of the word, occur mainly in two zones encircling 
tlie world, and corresponding to regions of iiiinimmu 
rainfall (see Climate). TJie more extensive ex- 
tends from near the equator in an east-uortli-east 
direction across the whole hieadth-of North Africa, 
as the Great Sahara, Libyan md Nubian deserts, 
over the peninsula of Arabia, tln-ongh Peisia, 
Turkestan, tlie Gobi or Shaino Desert, hi about 
62° N. lat., to the Pacific Ocean (see Asia). 
The great Indian Desert in the Punjab is the 


only extension of tills belt south of the Himg,- 
layas. The ring is completed by the Great 
Basin of North America in 40° N, lat. The 
southern zone, less complete, comprises the Kala- 
hari Deseit in .south-west Africa, the interior of 
Auhtialia, and small districts in the Argentine 
Republic and in the Ande.o. Deserts occur at all 
elevations, from considerable depths beneath .sea- 
level to many tlionsand feet above it, and iiitli 
all varieties of hmface, fi'om a fiat expanse of 
sand, where the view fur days of travel is bounded 
by a sharp ciicle as at sea, to rocky mounfain- 
.slopes rent by rough defiles all bare and chiselled 
by the driving sand. The essential eliaiacter of an 
arid waste is its rainlessness, and the scarcity of 
water on the suiface and of ivater-vaponr in’tlie 
atmosphere. Radiation in tlie clear aii io iiiteii'e, 
and desert climate is consequently of an exagger- 
ated coiitiuental type. The sand in the 8iUiara 
becomes heated to over 1,50° F. during the day, and 
chilled below the fieezing-point at night, while the 
diunial and .seasonal extremes in tlie lofty de.serts of 
Cential Asia are much gieater. Tims deseit-iegions 
arc most effective in producing land and sea biee/es 
ami monsoon winds in coiiaeipieuce of the marked 
periodical changes in atino'.pheiio density. Another 
effect is the Jilirage (q.v.), a idieiiomenon which, 
combined with the imlescriliable honor of loneli- 
ness that oppresses the occasional traveller, prob- 
ably accounts for the widespiead snpeistitinns 
peopling de.serts, above all other places, with e\il 
and malicious spirits. Tlie dreaded &aiid-.stQriu 
or simoom is a kind of tornado or whiilwind 
which raises the sand in t.all lolating columns 
sweeping over the .surface with tieniendons velocity. 
Sand-dunes, sometimes seveial bundled feet m 
height, are raised by steisdy irinds, and gradually 
shift their position, extending tlie bounds of the 
desert to leeward. De.sert vegetation ia extiemely 
scanty, consisting mainly of hard prickly plants of 
tlic cactus, euphoiliia, and spinifex kinds, whose 
glazed surface exli,ale.s little of the haully-won 
moisture. Animal life is eonespondingly re.stricted 
both in variety and number of indiviilnals. Tlie 
Camel (q.v.) is jiar cxeellcare the beast of burden 
for coiuliioting tiafiic across arid w.istes. AVlien an 
overflowing river, .such as the Nile, traverse-, a 
desert, the land becomes richly fertile in its immeili- 
ate neigiiboiirboud, and wherever a spring huhble.s 
up through the sand there is an Oasis (q.v.) bearing 
palm-trees and grass. Artilici.al irrigation, especi- 
ally tlie sinking of artesian wells, has done niucli to 
reclaim tracts of desert for agriculture in the Sahara 
(see AnoEniA), and to a less extent in Austialia. 

Geological con.siderations show that aiid deseits 
are not permanent featiU'e.s of the eaitli’s surface. 
The most level expanses have once framed part of 
the ocean-hed, or at least great inland seas. The 
orographical cliange.s which cut off the.se seas and 
cieated inland diainage areas piobahly at the same 
time modified the rainfall of the locality. Exces- 
sive evaporation dried up the great lakes, leaving at 
piesent a series of (liminishing salt lakes without 
outlet, receiving rivers which dwindle down by 
ev.aporation as they How. The only commercial 
commodities yielded bydeseits are the sails (com- 
mon salt, boras, sodium carbonate, and sometimes 
sodium nitrate) left in the dried-up lake-beds. 
These salt lakes are subject to alteniate long 
periods of desiccation amt flooding; during the 
former the area of the desert extends, during the 
latter it contracts. These periods have been tiaced 
out in the case of the Great American Basin by a 
seriea of most intere.sting re.se.arche5 on the part of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

(4) Temporary deserts, or steppe-lands, border 
the Asiatic deserts to the north and west. The 
saline steppes of the Caspian aie tine avid wastes ; 
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bjit tlio typical Htoppes in South lln-M<ia ave luMirl- 
aiiUy chitlieil with vevclm-e anil tlowcvs in s])viii". 
In hummcr they form a dusty idaiii of u’ithered 
liorliage, and in' wititur arc ^^■ina-s^vopt 'W.a'itos of 
suo\v. The grassy ffttno.v of the Oiinoco present 
a similar desert appearance in the dry season in 
the wet season they are innnilated inarshos 'wliieh 
hurst into hlailc aiid bloom as the water aiihsides. 
The nfonpo.s' of tlio Pluto river-system niulor similar 
hut less marked seasonal changes form a natural 
transition to the fertile prairie hnidsudiich, although 
naturally treeless, arc always riclily grassed. 

l>CSCrfilS, a group of three rocky islets in the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the SE. of Lladcira, visited at 
eortaiii SQas()u.s of the year liy lisliernicn and herds- 
men. 

De.sertiOll from the army or navy is the crime 
of absenoo witliont lear'e, emiplod witli the inten- 
tion of not returning te the serviee, nr of avoiding 
some im|)ortaut duty, sucli as omliarkation for a 
foreign station or aiding the civil power, however 
short the time of absence or the distance to which 
the ahscuteo may have gone. Uudev the Army 
Act of 1881 the very common oU'ence of quitting 
one regiment to join another (formerly charged as 
both ‘desertion and fraudulent euli.s'tmcnt’), in- 
asmuch as it jirovus no iutcutiou to leave the 
service, is jiumshahlo by Court-martial (q.v.) as 
fiaudulont enlistment only, hut in the same way 
,as (leaortiim when not on active service— viz. by 
iiniirisonmont up to two years for a lirst oflbnce, 
and penal servitude tor not loss than live years for 
a second or suhsoqnont oU'ence, togetlior wi(.h for- 
feiture of service, medals, &c., to which may ho 
added stoppavos of pay for lo.ss of kit, and dis- 
charge ivitli i}(ni)niiny, lly thus dlslinguisliing 
lietwoen desertion and frauilulont enltstmont, the 
nmnhev of soldiers animally convieted of the former 
ei'iine has been reitucod by onc-lialf ; short service, 
the abolition of llimuty (q.v.) on enlistment, and 
bettor education liavo had the cllwt of still further 
roduoing tins nnnihev. It is still, howovov, largo 
( about 31KI0 ) ; ami, heyoud a puldisliod doscrii)tion 
of all ahseiitotfs and deHortors, raoruiting ollicors have 
no moans — such us foimorly e.vistcd, wlieii tattooing 
with the letter ‘D’ (eri'onemi.sly called ({rainliug, 
q.v.) always formod part of the sentonco — of doloct- 
itig a man who has been oouvioted of this crime 
and discharged with ignominy, or who endeavoura 
to fraudulently ro-oulist, 'Tluus individual men 
often join liro or six regiments, deserting imme- 
diately from each in turn and selling their kits, 
■which cost the country soiuc .tt or ,Cd each. When 
approlioiided con.rideiahlc furthor exi)cnso is in- 
currod in bringing them to trial ami maintaining 
thorn in prison. 

Desertion, or attcnipting to desert, when on 
active service, or under orders for active service, is 
much more rare, and is pnuishahle witli dealli. So 
is tlio eriuio of inducing a soldier to desert under 
those eircumstauoe.s ; and a civilian wlio is con- 
victed of it, if subject to military law bccaiiso 
acconipanviiig a force in the held, as a uowsjiaper 
con'capoudoiit or a canipi-followor, is liable to tliia 
puiiishiuent. When not subject to uiilitai-y law, 
six montli.s’ iinprisomnoiit with hard labour may 
bo iwaviluil by any court of summary jurisdiction 
to a civilian who iiidueeH or assists a soldier to 
desert. Dosortor.s from the United States army 
forfeit all pay and allowances duo at the time of 
desertion. If in time of ivar, Llie penalty is doalli ; 
in pioaco, they .suh’er snoli penalty us a oourt-martial 
may direct. 

Do-sevtioii is equally a crime when committed by 
a seaman of the royal navy, A sailor alisent from 
three successive musters is a ‘ runaway ; ’ and when 
discovered and brought hack, lie is punished by a 


deduction from his pay. If his absence i.s con- 
tinued, it amounts to desertion. All li.arhouring of 
dasericrs bj' other pci'son.s is jniiiishahle. In the 
navy of the United .States, a teiiiiiurary absence 
witlioiiL leave with an a]>paront iiileiiUon of velunv- 
ing to duty, is regarded as_ ‘straggling,’ but ,aii 
absence of ten day.s cuiistitiiles desertion. In 
cither ease the coimii.anding ollieer decides the 
points, and causes tlie proper elitrie.s tn be made 
on tlio sliip’.s books. 

IJo.sertioii of the Diet. See Diet. 

l>csertioii of Wife, and Cliildren. See 

IIir.SBANn AND Wtl'U, I’AllENT AND ClIILD. 

l>esicc{lllts, in Medicine, are substances with 
astringoiil properties, wliicli are serviceable in 
cbcckiiig seci'etioii and cxlialatioii. 

Itesicciitioil is the proecHK of drying by the 
employment of heat, dry air, or cheinical agentb 
winch have an allhiitj' for waloi-. Ilxamples of 
the class of dmin'iinls or drying siihstaiices are 
fused eliloridc of calcinin, quicklime, fused car- 
bonate of polnsh, and oil of vilrioh The latter is 
employed by hciiig placed iu a separate vessel noar 
llic snlislanec to ho dried, and under a hell jar. 

Not a f('w of tile lower animals are .said to 
ho able to emluro drying u)) without hi.sing the 
power of rt'covory. Kiime of the I’rotozoa form 
jirotoetivo .sheatlis or c.ysts from wliieli tliey 
emerge on the return of moistui'C, Nomatodes fir 
thread- worms (paste-cels) have been known to 
revive after fourteen years’ desiccation, but trials 
beyond thi.s limit were niiHucecssfnl, "With those 
animals the intorcsliiig fact Ims been noticed that 
the longer tlie period of desiccation, the longer 
the time reqinrcd for recovery, llotifors are 
also dasoribed as rui'iving after jiroloiigod iiuil 
tlim-ongh de.sioeatifiil, hut ox])erijncnt.s have shewn 
that, iu the case in (|ncHtiou at least, only tlie 
associated eggs rolained their life. The eggs 
rapidly <lovclo]ie(l on the vct.iu'n of moisture, hut 
the atlult organisms jirevcd to be really dead. 
The boar-animalcules or Tiu'digriulus have bean 
thoroughly desieealed and ovim lioaled to a high 
temperaturu M'itliout, it is said, losing power of 
revivilieation. A state of latent life is also 
aKsumed in eousequonco of cold, ahsonco of stiiim- 
Ins, itc., and a relative qiiiesconc.o occurs natu- 
rally ill liiheniatiou, or pathohigicallj^ in trance. 
Among tlio lower pihints, resting spores, &o., may 
survive dosiecation ; and, among the liiglier, seeds 
are well known in liave a similar power. See 
llliniUNATlON, iNHKl'T.S, L.Vl’UNT UlFE, MUD- 
l'’l,sms.s, M UMMY-WIIMAT, KoTIlfEES, TAKDIOliADA, 
TnKISAD-'WUEMS, TRAHPIi, 

Dosipfii, SemooLS or. See Aet Ikhteuction, 
and Education. 

Desirsi'df', a small island of the West Indies, 
belonging to h'l'ance, and lying i miles U. of (hmdo- 
lonpio, with an area of 10 sip m., and a population 
of about 1(100, engaged in Imlicry and the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 

Desman. Soo Mu.sk Rat. 

l>e.smi<l,s {DexmMow) arc a group of cfinjugale 
Algic (see Ami/r':) related to diatoms, liiit readily 
distinguished from tlio.so by tlieir bright grcoil 
instead of brownish-yellow cohiur, their cellulose 
instead of silicilicd rvalls, and their general form, 
which is usually more or loss deeply constricted in 
the middle lino. As with diatoms the lower forms 
are, liowovcsr, united in long c.liaiu.s, so indicating 
a rolatimiHhip to tlio lower and lilanienioiis (knijii- 
gatic ( Siiirogyra, Ac, ). A bout four hundred species 
have been clescrihod, but tlic.se are often variable 
ami ill delined. All are inhabitants of frcsli ivater, 
but cliielly occur in the standing pools of heaths 
ami peat-moBHos. They rarely form large aggrega- 
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tion3 ; but usually occur associated ^vitli filament- 
ous algaj, diatoms, and other forms of microscopic 
life. On account of the singular beauty of their 
general form tliey are much prized liy the micro- 
acopi.st ; their mode of division, too, is' reniarkable, 
yet akin to that of diatoms, the two halves of the 
cell being pressed apart at the median constriction 





Desmida (mostly x 100): 

(1, Oontinuons filament ot Sphoiroiosma, vcrUbmtuvi ; h, Mkm- 
atarias roiato,; c, U, thiitiGulata, dividing; d, Zygospore of 
the same; a, Clostertiiin hmila; /, Clo.sterium sn conjuga- 
tion. 

by the development of two new hud-lialve.s to com- 
plete tliem {.see fig.), two iieiv desmids being thus 
gradually formed, which become as sjunmetrical as 
the original one, yet with tlie two apparently 
similar dial ves of very unequal age. Conjugation 
also occurs, with formation of a resting spore ; the 
cyst of 'which iiiay liave peculiar markings or 
hook-like prominences. See Ealfs’ Desnudece; 
Micvographic Dictioiiwy, ikc. 

Desinodiniu Gyrans. See Teleoraph 
Pl-int, and Plants (Mot’EMENT op). 

Dcs Moinc.S, tlie capital and largest city of 
Iowa, is situated on the Des Moines River, at the 
month of the Raccoon River, 174 mile.s W. of 
Davenport hy rail. The river, which rises in the 
SSv. ])art of Minnesota, llow.s generally SE. through 
Iowa, and enters the Mississippi at the SE. ex- 
tremity of the state, after a course of about 330 
miles. Founded in 1846, the city 1ms a fine state- 
house ($3,000,000), a marble post-office and court- 
house, a Baptist uni vereity, and a state library con- 
taining over 22,500 volumes. Half-a-dozen bridges 
over the two rivers connect the different parts of the 
town, and tlieie is a public park, with fine gi-oves 
of forest trees. The town contains several foundries 
and planing and flouring mills, be.rides iiiauufac- 
tories of machiueiy, engines, boilers, railway cars, 
&c. Pop. (1870) 12,035 ; (1880 ) 22,408; (1885) 
32,469. 

Desnioncii.s, an American genus of climbing 
palms wbieh represent the rattans (Calamus) of 
East Indian forests. 

Desmond, Earls of, a line formerly all- 
powerful in the south-west of Ireland, numbered 
fifteen of the title, dating from 1329, and ended 
with that Fitzgerald who rebelled against Eliza- 
beth’s government, sacked Youglial by night 
and murdered the peopde, and was pvoolaimea a 
traitor in 1579. He escaped the fate ot the Spanish 
garrison at Smerwick (1580), and carried on the 
struggle for some time ; but driven at last from his 
strongholds, he wandered about for over two years, 


and WAS finally killed, in MSS, in a cabin in the 
Kerry mountains, where his hiding-place had been 
betrayed to the English. 

^ Dc.smonlins, Camille, a famous figure in tlie 
French Revolution, was born 2d March 1760, at 
Guise, in Picardy. He studied law along uith 
Ro))es]iierre at the College Louis-le-6rancl, in 
Paris, but never piactised owing to a stutter in his 
speec.li. His mind early became filled with lofty 
but confused notions of classical republicanism, 
which found vent on the eve of the Revolution in 
his pamphlets, Lii F/n'losophie an Fauph Franr^cds 
(1783) and La France Libre (1789), the latter pub- 
lished the day after the insurrection which destroyed 
the Bastille, in jiromoting which its author played 
a conspicuous and dramatic part. Hi.s next ■writing 
was the brilliant and vigorous Discours dc In Laii- 
terne aux Purisiens, wbioli procured liirathe sinister 
title of ‘ Procureitr-general de la lantenie.’ In 
November 1789 be issued the first number of the 
Hcvolutionsdc France et dc Prnbant, which appeared 
weekly until July 1792 (No. Sli), and which for com- 
bined brilliancy of wit and irony, polemic force, 
power of sarcasm, and grace of fonu, remains with- 
out an equal iii the whole range of iournalEm. 
His next paper, the Tribune des Fedriotes, died in 
its fourth number. Camille had been a member of 
the Cordeliers' Club fimn its foundation, and early 
clung to the migbty Danfon in an affectionate 
friendship of singular intensity. Elected hy Paris 
to the National' Convention which followed im- 
mediately after the march of the mob on the 
Tuileries* ( August 10), he voted with his party for 
the death of the king. In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
jiart, and in ^lay 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Histoire des Brksothis, with 
a gay Leedlessness which had a tenible success, 
and caused him soon afterwards the most profound 
vemor.se. Danton himself had thundered again.st 
the Girondists, wlio made a fatal error in insisting 
npon the ineffectual impeachment of Marat, but 
Ills great Jieart filled irith pity when their heads 
fell under the guillotine of the relentless and tri- 
nrapliant Mountain (October 1793). On the atli 
December of the same year came out the Vieitx 
Cordelier, a thrilling and eloquent expression of 
Camille’s and Daiitou’s longing for clemency. 
Robespierre, at first favourable, took fright at the 
reception of the papers after tlie third, and aban- 
doned his old fellow-student to a fate of which his 
fragment.s of writings, a.s well as his letters and hi.s 
onng ivife’s journals and scraji-books, show us he 
ad Mready a strange presentiment. It was only in 
December 1790, after three years of love, that her 
father had permitted him to many the hriglit 
young Lucile Duplessis, a girl of a fanciful and 
romantic temperament, then hardly twenty years 
old. Tlieir brief married life was one of singular 
happines.s, and in their death.s they were hardly 
to be divided. Meantime Hebert and his party 
assailed him. and his freedom of wit made fatal 
enemies of Billaud-Varennes and Saint-Just. The 
last number of the Vieux Cordelier th.at appeared 
in its author’s lifetime wa.s the sixth (Februaiy 
1794). Already he had been twice acou.sed before 
the Jacobin Club, when on tlie night of the 30tli 
March 1794 he ivas arre.sted with Danton and a 
group of their friends and partisans. "When fonnally 
asked his age before tbeRevolutionaiy tribunal, he 
replied : ‘ J ai I’lige du sans-culotte, J&us, o'est-a- 
dire trente- trots ans, (tge fatal aux rfivolutionnaii-es.’ 
Camille’s sensitive temperament could not face 
death with the boisterous heroism of the Titanic 
Danton. But on tlie scaffold he recovered tlie 
courage that had deserted him in the prison and on 
the tumbril. ‘ Thus then,’ he said, as he looked at 
the blood-stained guillotine, ‘the first apostle of 
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Ljberly ends ; ’ ami with the words, ‘ Oh niy ]>oor 
wife ! ’ he laid his head under the fatal knife. A 
fortnight later Lucile followed him to the s.ame 
doom, dying with the heroic courage of the martyr. 
Their story is nohly told in Jules Claretie’a Camille 
Demmulitu and his Wife (trans. hy Mrs Cashel 
Hooy, 1876). 

Desna, a ilvcr of Prussia, rising in the nro- 
viricB of Biiiolonsk, and ilowing son ill -eastward to 
Briiiusk, and then south-westward till it falls into 
tlie Dnieper, almost o]ipo.site Kiev. It has a coiii-sc 
of 530 miles, navigable nearly throughout, and is 
tlie cliannel of a large trade ; its low hanks arc 
frequently inundated in spring. Its chief allhicnts 
are the Seim and the Siiov. 

Dc Soto, h'JSllNANIio, Sjmnish diseoverer, horn 
at Jeres de ioa Cavalleros, in Estreiuadui'a, about 
1496, of a good hut inipoi'orislied family, accom- 
panied Pedrarias Davila to Darien in 15111, served 
on the oxjiedition to Nicaragna in 1.327, and after- 
wards assisted Pizarro in tlio conquest of Peru, 
returning to Sjiaiii with a fortune of ‘ an hundred 
and fourscore thousand ducats.’ Oharlcs V. now 
gave him permission to omuiner Kloriila at his 
own expense, and apiininted lain governor of Cuba ; 
and in 1.388 he sailed from Ban I.ncar with .a richly 
equijiiind ooinpany of 60(1 men, 24 eecdesiastics, and 
20 oliicers. 'I'hc llect anchored in the hay of 
Espiritu Santo (now Tampa Hay) on 2,>th May 
1589; the ships were sent liaidc to Cuba, and the 
long search for gold was hegnn. For three years, 
harassed hy Imstilo Indians, lured onward hy 
vepovts of 'wealth that lay hcqvoud, tUo ever- 
docroasiiig company oonUnued tlioir toilsome nmrcli 
o\’('r a route that ednuot now ho very clearly traced. 
In 1.341 the Mississippi was reached and crossed, 
and the third winter was spent on Washita River. 
Jietuniing to the Mi.ssissiiipi in tho s(U'ing, Do 
Soto, worn out hy disaiiimiutiuoiits, died of a fever 
oil its hanks in June 1.342 ; anil (hat his death 
might he concealed from the Indians, his body, 
wrapped in a cloak, was lowered at midnight iiRo 
tiu! waters of the groat stream ho liad discovered. 
In the following year his oomiianioas, reduced to 
half their original nnmher, sailed down tlie river 
in seven frail boats, and linally reached tlie town 
of Pauni'o, in Mo.xioo. Bee his Life hy Wilmor 
(Phila. 18,38), 

Dc.SlriU’d, EdWAHu MAU(!tIS, emiHpiriitor, was 
horn ill Queen’s CJouiity, Ireland, in 17.31, luid at 
liftoeu obtained an onsignuy, From 1772 till 1790 
he did good service in tho We.st Indies, both as a 
seldii'v and as suporintoiuloiit ol tho now territory 
of yucalaii. lie was then roeulled on the most 
frivolous ehargoH, wliieh for tu'o years were kept 
hanging over him ; noi', wlien they wore disiiiis,sod, 
could he got tlie least coiupeiisatioii. Ills coiii- 
daints brought him two years’ iiiijirisoiiiiieiit ( 1798- 
800), OH his release from which he engaged in 
a craoklu'iviued oonsiiiracy to assn-ssiiiato the king 
and to seize tho Tower and Hank of England. F'or 
this, with six of his associates, ho was lira vm on a 
hurdle, hanged, and lieheaded, 2lHt Eehniaiy 1.808. 
—Ilis brother, John Dksvaiui (1745-1829), 'lirLtisU 
general, was present at twenty-four ongagemciits, 
mostly during tho American War of Indopond- 
onee. 

Desitcnscr, lluiiii lh. Bee EinvAnn IT. 

DCS P6rici*s, Bonaventuee, one of lire most 
intore, sting proso-writer.s of the Iienai,SHanco period 
in Franco, was horn at Autun in Burgundy about 
the year 1500. Little is known regarding his life 
hoyond tho fact that ho was a menihor of the court 
of men of letters assomhlod hy Marguerite of 
Navarre. In 10.87 ho pnhlishocl the Ot/inlialum 
Mvndi, a work in dialogue, in which, under the 
pretence of attacking the .suporstition.s of the 


ancients, he satirised the religions beliefs of his 
own ilay. The hook raised a storm of inilignation, 
against which Margnerli.o seems to have lieen 
lowevless to shield Dos Piirier.s, who, rather than 
all into the hands of his pcisecntors, is said to 
liave killed himself in 1.344. His Nimvclks liccria- 
iiiDis ct Joijciix Vein’s rverc published in 1,358, 
They consist of 129 .short stories, hotli oomie and 
roiiiantic, and are iidiijirahle cxaiU])los of iianutive 
art, though the laxity of tho Kenaissance is 
frequently ajiparont in the writer's ehoiee of sub- 
jects. The stylo is viv.acions and elegant; indeed, 
Des I’eriers is one of the greatest mastei-s of French 
lu'iwe whom the 16th eentury produced. Besides 
writing tho Ci/>nl>alaia MuiiiU ami the Joijeiix 
Devis, it is now generally regarded as beyond 
doubt that Dos Phriers was, to a great extent .at 
least, the author of the I/cji/ainaran associated 
with tho name of Marguerite of Navarro. Bee 
the edition of De,s Periei's’ ^vorks hy Laemir (2 vol,9. 
Paris, 18(i()). 

l>esi)obla<l<) (Bpam, ‘desert’), a 1 reeless, uiiin- 
UahKoir plateau, nearly 10, 00(1 fe.e.t above the sea, 
on the Ihdiviau and .'Argentine frontier, to the 
north-east of AntofagasLa. 

J>C,si)<)t. See Tyuant. 

Dos.saliiU\s, Jean .lAiiUEH, emiiemr of Ifayti, 
was horn about 17.38 in (liiinea, Africa, and was at 
an early age imiiorted tlumoe into Ilayti as a slave. 
IIo was honglit liy a French i^dantu:', whose name he 
aftorwanls assumed, and eariy hecaino a prominent 
leader in the iiisuiTcction, seeond imly to Tonssaint 
L'Ouvcrtnvc. In tho strugglu with the French ho 
wa.s always ilistinguislied hy liis agility and swift- 
ne,s.s of liioveiiKuit, as well as liy his Iearlcssiiefi.s 
and ferocious cruolty. After tho lirst eompi'omiso 
he became governor of the sonthern jiart of tho 
island, hut soon began tho wav anew, and, iifier 
infamous cruelties, comiielleil (lie Ii'roncli to evac- 
uate the i.slaml in October hSO.'l. Hi" was created 
governor in .laniiary 1804, when the people of tho 
island declarcil theu'iselves imlependont, and on 8th 
Oetohor had himself crownod as omporor of Ilayti, 
under the name of .lean .laques I. ; hut his despot- 
ism, (loiiaiiehery, and cntell.y soon alienated Irom 
him tho sympathy and supiiort uvwi of those who 
were formerly hi.s lirmest adherents. In 1800, while 
trying to re]iri!HS a rovolt, ho was out down hy 
(Jliristopho (q.v. ), who sueeoedod him as emperor 
of Ilayti. 

]>4lS.Sini. a lowu of North fJernmny, o.apital 
of the duciiy of AiiliaK., is situated on the left 
linn k of the. Mulile, not far from its junction with 
the Elbe, 7(1 miles hy rail .S\V. of Borlin. ^ It 
is in general well built. Among the jiriiioipal 
buildings are the ducal palace, a noble structure, 
Imilt in 1748, and imiiroved in 1873, with a valu- 
able iiicturo-gallery and library; a town-hall, an 
elegant theatre, aiiil several churches. Tho Pkii- 
aulhrojtinum of Basedow (q.3'. ) was here. Tho 
maunfaeturoH ai'o sugar, woollen cloth, luachincry, 
carpets, and tlioro is a lai'f'o trade in grain. Moses 
Mendolssolm was a native. rjeo])oIiI, Prince of 
Anhalt-Dussau ( 1671) -1747), a famous sohlicr in tlie 
wars of the 18th eentury, is popularly known as 
dcr aUn Dessuiii'r ( ‘ tho olil Do.ssaiier ’) ; Ills statue 
adorn, s the market-place. Pop. (188.3) 27,384, 

DeNioncllCS, PtUi.ri’PK, one of tho chief comic 
dramatists o£ France in the 18tli century, was 
horn in 1 680. Ho wrote seven toon coniodioB, t(vo of 
which, he Vhilosophn Mark ( 1 727 ), and he Gloricim, 
his mahtorpieue (1782), are of a very high order of 
o.xcclloueo. IIo died in 1734. His charaoters are 
tvutUCnlly drawn, and his plots intorostiug. In liis 
stylo ho iniitatetl Boiloaii ratlier than IMoIiferc, and 
Ilia vense has occasionally a happy epigrammatic 
turn. In hia language ho avoided tho freedom 
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of the older comedians, hut the moral tone of his 
jilays is not higli. 

Desuetude, a technical term in the law of 
Scotland, signifying that repeal or rev'ocation of a 
legal enactment M'hich is efiecfced not hy a suhse- 
(juent enactiiient in a contrary sense, but hy tlie 
establishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by tlie 
lapse of time and tlie consent of the communitv. 
Neither the word nor the idea attached to it is 
familiar to the law of England — where the corre- 
sponding term is non-user. The rule in England is, 
that a statute once formally enacted hy tlie legisla- 
ture, remains in fence, however unsuited it may he 
to the altered conditions of society, till it be repealed 
by another statute. The rejieal may he hy implica- 
tion, hut here the law watches with a jealous eye. 
Such repeal ‘is to ho understood,’ says Blaekstone, 
‘only when the matter of the later statute is so 
clearly repugnant tliat it necessarily implies a 
negative.’ Ko far iras this principle carried, 
that it was formerly the rule, that if a statute 
repealing another was itself repealed afterwards, 
the first statute was revived without any formal 
words for that purpose. But this rule was 
changed by 13 and 14 Viet. chap. 21, In Scot- 
land, an opposite principle prevailed, and it is 
still held tliat acts of paniament made before the 
Union may lose their force hy disuse, without any 
e.Yprei3s repeal, or ‘go into desuetude,’ as it is com- 
monly said, The same may he said of the general 
orders (Acts of Sederunt, as they are called) of the 
Court of Session. But hy desuetude is meant 
something more than mere non-use for a peiiod of 
time, however groat. There must he contrary n.se 
of a po,sitive kuid, inconsistent with the statute, 
and of such a kind as to prove the altered sense of 
the community ; there must, in short, he con- 
suetudinary law in a negative sense; and the so- 
called desuetude thus amouu ts to a repeal of statute 
law hy consuetudinary law, 

Both rules are liable to objections. The re.siilt 
of that followed in England has been that 
statutes have remained on the statute-book with- 
out formal repeal after their euforccmeiit had 
become morally impos-sible. A curious example 
of tills occurred in the early part of this century, 
in which one of the parties to an ordinary civil 
suit challenged his adversary to ‘judicial combat,’ 
founding his claim to do so upon an unrepealed 
statute, and it was held that in point of form 
his right could not be disputed (see Duel). But 
since 18(39 the English statutes have been hy the 
Ktatute Law Revision Acts weeded to a great 
extent of all obsolete and inconsistent enact- 
ments, and a new edition of Revised Statutes has 
been published, containing as far as |JO,ssible on|y 
such enactments as are in force. The rule in 
Scotland is the same as the English as regards 
all .statutes made since the Uruon ; hut as legurds 
the older Scotch statutes, the difficulty still exists, 

dealing with enaotments more or les.s forgotten 
or violated, how to determine what oonsUfcutes such 
contraiy use as to support the ]dea of desuetude. 
The elfeot of the plea of desuetude has been enri- 
ously illnstrated in some modern coses, wliere the 
validity of certain old Scots acts against S.abiiath 
profanation ^vas questiojied. In two cases, in 1870 
and again in 1887 (when a person was eharged with 
keeping open a pie and lemonade shop in coiitia- 
vention of the Act of 1C61 ), the plea of desuetude 
v\'as disregarded. 

Detacluiicnt, in its Military sense, is a small 
but indefinite number of troops, sent from the main 
body of a regiment, hrigatle, division, or army, as 
the case may he, to perform some special duty. In 
the Royal Artillery the party of men who work 
one gun, is called a ‘gun detachment.' In a fleet ■ 
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a detachment of one or more ships may he told off 
in a similar way. 

Detective, See Police. 

DctcriuiiiiUlts, the name given to a new 
method of great n.se, /nfer alia, in tlie solution of 
equations emljracing seveial unknown quantitie,s, 
wlierehy the student can almost on inspection wiite 
down the values, in terms of the known quantities, 
of each of the unknown. 

DeterilliniSlU, the doctrine that the will is 
not flee, but determined. See Will. 

Detinue, in Law, an action for the recovery 
of goods wrongfully detained, or their value, with 
damages and costs. 

Detniold, capital of the German principality 
of Lippo, on the vVerre, 47 miles SW. of Hanover 
by vail. Tlie chief buildings are the old castle, the 
modern palace, and tlie theatre. Detmold has also 
aniiLseiini, a pnldic library, a Im.spital, agymnasimu, 
and .several other schonl.s" Tlieie aie manufactiiies 
of tobacco, cards, and carved worlc in wood and 
stone, as well as several Ineweiies. On a hill 2 
miles fiom Detmold is a colo.ssal statue of Arniinitis 
(q.v.). Pop. (1SS3) S91C. 

_Detoiliitioil is tlie phenomenon of eoiuhustion 
with exjdosive laiiidity, accompanied hy sound and 
light. Thus the firing of gunpowder, "gun-cotton, 
and fulminating-powders, as in a percussion-cap, 
is detonation. 

Detri'tus, applied in Geology to accumulations 
formed hy the di.siiitegration of rocks, may consist 
of angular and subangiilar debris, or of more or 
less water-worn materials, such as gravel, sand, or 
clay, or an admixture of tiiese. 

Detroit, the chief eoiinnercial city and port of 
entry of Micliigan, and seat of justice of Wayne 
county, is situated on a river of copjTiijht isss in ti.s. 
its own name, about 125 miles by by j. n. Lippinoott 
water, or 178 by land, NW. of Comrsur. 
Cleveland, Ohio, witli which it is connected by 
daily steamers and by railway lines. Railways 
also connect Detroit with Chicago, 284 miles 
distant, and direct lines e.xtend to ail the principal 
l>laces in Michigan. By way of Windsor on the 
opposite side of the river, the Grand Tiunk Rail- 
way of Canada aifoids direct conmiunication with 
the cities of the Dominion, and a large number of 
vessels ply between this city and tlie other ports on 
the Great Lake.s. 

Detroit is siihstantially built upon rising gi-ound, 
its streets are broad, well paved, and shaded with 
trees. It is well supplied with the best of water, 
pumped from tlie river hy nia.s.sive engines. Its 
lire and notice departments are excellent, and its 
system of public schools, etuhraeiiig buildings and 
appliances valued at over 81,000,000, afford accom- 
modation for about 25,000 pupils. The principal 
manufactures of the city include iron products, 
maehinei-y, railroad cars, flour, malt liquors, cigars, 
leather, boots and shoes, &c. , and the mercantile 
Iransactions embrace a large trade in grain (of 
which about 12,000,000 himhels are received annu- 
ally), flour, live-stock, himher, wool, &c. Detroit 
lias eight national hanks, with a capital of 
§4,000,000, and twelve savings-banks, with a capital 
of §2,120,000. The aggregate clearings of the 
associated haiik.s for 1887 were §198,085,925. The 
allies of the imports and exports for the same 
year were resiiectively §2,83.3,061 and §4,344,020. 
Its public building.s embrace a Catholic cathedral 
and numerou.s chiirohes of almost all denomina- 
tions, a city-hall erected at a eo.st of ^ about 
$000,000, a new Boanl of Trade huilding, a 
convent, a United States niavine hospital, &e. 
Six daily newspapers and numerous weekly and 
monthly" perioilicals are pnhlislied here, of which 
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^overal are in the Tentonic laiiffiiage. Detroit is 
Timotig tlio oldest places in the IJnitad States. It 
came into possession of the Trench in KilO, was 
transferred to the Dritish in 17(13, and in 171)6 
passed to the United States, It was incorporated 
as a city in 1824. Pop. (1870) 79,577; (1880) 
116,340;'(1890) 203,876. 

Wctroit Kiver, so called, upon the nortli- 
westcrn hank of which stands the city of the same 
name, is the strait through which the waters of 
Lake St Clair, and of the groat upper lakes of the 
St Lawrence system, How into Lake Erie, and 
thence to the Atlantic Ocean. It is ahont 20 
miles in length, with a de])th sulliciont to lloat 
tile largest vessels, and at Detroit forms an excel- 
lent liarhour for shipping. 

]>Ctrtill$t'Cll, a village of Bavaria, on the Main, 
10 miles NW. of Asehallcnhurg hy rail (pop. 057),^ 
is noted as the scone of a hattle during tho war of 
the Austrian Succession, when, on 27th June 1743, 
(loorgo 11. ((pv. ) of liiigland, commanding Eiigli.sh, 
Hanoverians, and Austrians, defeated the larger 
Trench army under the Due do Noaillos. This was 
the last time a king of England took the I'leld in 
person.— There is another Dettinguu (pop. 3500) 10 
milo.s E. of lleullingen in Wurtomhorg. 

WciICSllioil, sou of Prometheus, ami hu.shand (tf 
Pyvrha. When Zeus had resolved to destroy tho 
race of men hy a Hood, after the treatment lie had 
roooivod from'Lyoaoii, Deucalion huilt an ark or 
ship, ill which lie and his wife Hoatod during the 
nine days’ Hood which drowned all the other iu- 
hahitaiits of Hollas, Un the suhsideneo of tho 
waters the uric rostiod on Mount Parnassus. To 
ropcoplo the world Deucalion and Pyniia wore told 
hy the godde.ss Tlioinis to l.hrow hehiiid them tho 
hones of their mother. This they did with tho 
Htone.s of motliev-oarth, and from tlioso thrown hy 
Deucalion sprang up iiieti, and from tho.so hy 
Pyrrlia, wonioii. 

Dcuf.croiioiiiy (Dr. ikittovonomhu, tho 
‘second’ or ‘ropuatod law’), tho (Ireok name of 
the lifth hook of tho Poiitatoueh. It presents tho 
third and latest phase of tho dovelopiueiit of tho 
Mo.saic logihlatiou. Its groat aim is to check the 
euoroaohmonts of idolatry, and to ooneeiitratc the 
national worship in the great sanctuai'y at doni- 
saloni, especially at tho threo annual festivals. It 
is instinct with tho iirophetic, spirit, and lay.s .stress 
on tho great comiiiaiulmont to love and fear (Joil 
with tho wliolo licart as tho sum of tho wliolo law. 
According to Isnenen and 'Wellhauson it was com- 
posed in the roign of Josiali ; other critics think it 
cannot ho latoc than the roign of Manassoh. ,Seo 
lilliLlS, l’ENTATEU(jn. 

DCIILKCIi, EMANUUE Os( 3AR MENitllUM, was 
horn of Jowi.sh paronts at Nuisse, in Kilcsi.a, 
Detohor 28, 1829. His education wins heguu at 
the local gymnasium at tho age of six, continued 
hy his nnolo, a leaniod rahhi, to whom ho owed 
his inivstory of Ilohraw and (Jhaldee litcratiu-c, and 
Hnally pursued at tho niiivorsity of Berlin. In 
1855 lio came to England to 1111 an aiipointmont in 
the library of tho llritish IMnsenin, wliore ‘for 
liftcoii years with mighty ardour and magnilicciit 
industry he studied and nu'oto, oiijoying life among 
his friends, yol more among las hooks ; shedding 
suiisliino whovovor ho wont, attracting and attacli- 
iiignot a few.’ Ho is host known to the outside 
world hy his hrilliaiit artielo on tho Talmud in the 
QuurLcvly liaview (1867), to which ho also con- 
tributed an article on Islam (1809). Ho wroto 
excellent articles on the Tarqum and the Samaritan 
roiituteuah for Dr Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
and was a valued contrihntor to the Hrst edition of 
Giumbers’s Biirycloptrdia, for which lie wrote nearly 
two hundred articles, His scholarship was .seen 


to groat adi'antagu when ho wrote on Phainioiau 
antiquities ; and his remarkable cominaiul of a 
vigorous and poi'lic English style was shown in hL 
articles in the Times on tho UHGumeiiical (loiuicil 
He died 12lh May 1873 at Alexandria, whither he 
had gone in the hope of recovering tho hoaltli which 
overwork had niKlormined. The dream of his life 
was to have written an clahorale work on the 
Talmud, of which his short essays and lectures 
gave hrilliaiit promise ; hut a mortal disease, .added 
to oHieial dntie.s, deprived the world of the re.sult 3 
of his niirivallod learning. A volume of his 
Liierarij Ilciiadiis, with a .sketch of his life hy 
Lady iStraiigford, \ias published in 1874. 

I>CHf,SCllbr«d, a town of 5436 iiiliahitaiits, in 
the south-east of Bohemia, 15 miles from the Mora- 
vian frontier. Here in 1422 tho Iln.ssite general 
Ziska (loCoatod tlie Eiiijioror iSigisinund. 

Woo Uiir.iKiNE. 

Dont/.ia, a genus of Waxirragaccic ( siih-nrder 
Phila(lcl]ihaccn‘), natiecs of tlio north of India, 
Cliiiia, and .Jaiian, Woiiie are favonrilo greeii- 
lion.so jihinls in Britain, jirodnciiig ahnndaiico of 
hcaiitifnl wliilc llowovs, The. coiumoiiest species 
( /). srabru) i.s also lioeomiiig frequent in Rliruh- 
heries. 

l»ClIX-l>Ont8. Woo ZWEIlilliiCKEN. 

I>cnx-Sfevres. Wee Skvuics. 

l>evsinAg:'arl (lit. ‘town-scriiit of the gods’), 
the character most widely understood hy Hindu 
.sciiolars, in wliicli Sanskrit worlcs are nsnally 
printed, nnle.ss wlicii in lioniaii letters. See 
iSan.skrit, Ar.rjiAiiii'j'. 

DcvaprayaSJi (holder Veoprayay), a village in 
the district of (larlnval, Norlili-wust Provinces of 
India, on a mmiiitain side, 2266 foot above tho sea, 
in th(‘ fork of llui Alaknanda ami Llio Bliagiratlii, 
which join to form tho (hinges (q.v.). Uovapra- 
yaga ]ioshcss('h a iiotahio temple, and is a favourito 
phic(' of pilgrimago for tl((i Hindus. 

Deroloinuont, Mco EiMduvoi.okv. 
l^oveloiHiioiiI 'I'lieory* Darwinian 
Tnicouv, itvomiTioN. 

DcvVutcr, an old Haiiso town of Ilollandjin 
the province of (Ivoryssel, on tlio Y.ssol, 11 miles 
RNW. of Zutphoii hy rail. It has a eatliudml 
and other interesting chiirehus, a lino towii-lionse, 
an iroii-foiindry, and factories for car])ot-weaviiig 
and tho prejiaratioii of gingerbread. Tiioiiias ii 
Kenipis ilioi! bore, and in the Latin school Eriisnins 
was educated. Pop. ( 1888) 22,700. 

I>C Vcrc, AunuiiV 'I'iiomah, poet, was horn 
lOtli .January 1814, tliird son of iSir Anhroy Do 
Vero, tho second baronet, of Unrragli Uhiise, 

( loiuity Ijinieriek. J 1 u liail lii.s odnealion at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and lirst appeared as a poet in 
1842 witli The IVid druses, or the Fall of Itova ; a 
Lyrieal Talc. Next year ids Searches after Frosor- 
pine miulu liim widely and favourably known (isr 
a writer of vor.se. graceful, rolined, and Huent, if 
somewhat feehio and ia(d;iiig in geimino inspira- 
tion. Laler volnmes are Poems, l\liseeUancous 
and ,‘lurrfd { 185,3 ) ; JUay (htrols ( 1 857 ) ! Tho Sisters; 
Innisfail ( 1861 ) ; Irish Odes and, other /'ofijn.s- ( 1800 ) ; 
The Bei/e.iids of Si 1‘alrieh (1872) ; Legends of the 
Sa,von Saints (1879); and The Foray of Queen 
Mcaue, and other Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age 
(1882). Mr Do Vero has also iinhli.shod poetical 
dramas on Alexander the (Iroat (1874), and St 
Thomas of Uanterhnry (1876), Essays, ehiejly on 
Poetry (‘2 vols. 1887 )i and other works on Irish 
euclosiaslical politics and literary criticism. 

WevcfOU, a hoauLiful salmon rivor of Aberdeen 
anil BanlV sliiruH, rising 3 miles M\Y. of tlio Buck 
of Cahrae.h, at an altitude of 1847 foot, and thence 
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■sviiuliiig 02 miles noi'th-eastivard, till it falls into 
tlie Moray Firth at BanlF. See Lauiler's Moral/ 
Floods ( 1830). 

Deviation. Sec Cojipass. 

Device (late Lat. divisa, ‘a drawing’), if in 
a wider sense, applicable to embleiii.s on shiehh, 
•siioli as described by Honicr, is, in a more 
re.sti’ieted use of the word, a decoration with 
accompanying legend, assumed by an individual 
rather than a family, and for the purpose not of 
publicity, like the badge (with which it bass some- 
times been confounded), but of mystilloation, with 
covert allusion to the circumstauces of the bearer. 
It is, in fact, a rebus or painted riddle, with a 
legend allusive to it, as the Itnot borne by Sir 
Thomas Heneage, of a shape suggestive of a heart, 
ivitb the in.s’oription ‘East though untied ; ’ and the 
heart home l)y Lord Latimer, with the legend 
‘Dieu et ma fiancee.’ See Cadue. 

Devil, or Satan, the nanrus a]tplied in the 
Nerv Testament and in Clirlstiau theology to the 
.supi-eme im2Jer,son.ation of evil, considered as po.s- 
KGssiiig an objective existence outside of man, and 
placed at the head of a host of inferior evil si>irits, 
who.se continual occupation is to tliwavt the good 
purpiQsea of (lod and the progress of his kiirgilom in 
the hearts of men. Other names meioly suggest 
the same es.sential ideas of Iris nature and'’functum, 
as t/ic wiohod one, the enemy, and the like. It seems 
certain that this conception was foreign to the early 
Jewislr mind, with its strong gi'nsp of the mono- 
theistic idea in the person of the supreme Jehovah. 
It is Jelrovah himself wlio liardens Pharaoh’s heart, 
and sends a lying sph-it among the prophets of 
Allah, and it is he who is considered as the sole 
.SQuroQ of all power, the sender of iiestilenoe and 
death as woil as bles.sings. In the exegesis of later 
days the serpent that tempted Eve in Eden, and 
the ‘ Old Serpent ’ of the Ajrocalyiise, were alike 
identified with Satan, although this iiiteriiretation 
certainly gains no su]iport from the story in 
Geiiesi.s, whei'e the temirter is as yet liardly more 
than a mere animal, although one of a '’family 
almost everywhere specially associated with evil. 

It is sigiiifioant that the name Satan occui-s but 
five times in the Ohi Testaiueut : thrice in Job, 
where be presents himself among the ' sons of God ’ 
{Beni Elohini) hefoia the Lord. Here he is the 
willing messenger of evil, hut yet he is not repre- 
sented as Job’s .siiiiitual enemy, nor yet as a distinct 
iinjiersonation of evil. He is hardly more than an 
agent of one form of divine providence, by whose 
means Job is tried and lifted into a higher spiritnal 
plane, and his energies hardly range out of the 
region of mere physical into that of moral ei'il. 
The Beni Elohini tliroughout are employed as the 
messengers of Jehovah, and. carry out his mercies 
and piinisliments alike, both hearing ine.ssages of 
consolation and promise to the patriarchs, and lillina 
Saul’s mind witli gloomy thoughts, appearing witn 
^Irawn sword to Balaam, or de.stroyiiig in one night 
a whole Assyrian host, Tlie Jews had also their 
demonology like all ]irimirive peoples, as may ho 
seen in the scirim (satyrs, lit. ‘ lie-goate ’ ) and_the 
shocUm, both rendered by ‘devils’ in the anthori-sed 
version, and psrliaps also in tlie Azazel of Leviti- 
cus xvi. ; but it was not till later that a special 
angel hecame differentiated from his brethren in 
the heavenly court, with the special function of the 
accuser of men, like the ^lemonification of a guilty 
conscience. In the vision of Zechariah we find 
him considered formally as the accuser of Israel. 
Undoubtedly also this conception had already 
become greatly modified during the period of exile 
by contact with Per.sian dualism. _ Of coume snob 
a eunception as Abriman, the mighty author of 
ei'il and the antagonist almost on equal teims of 
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Onimzd, wa-i completely foreign to Jewish moiin-. 
tlioisni, yet the Jewish Satan gi'ew greatly both in' 
definiteness and in power under his sliaiiow, ainl 
henceforth it i.s from him directly that moral ami 
physical harm tow.ards men proceed'. Yet it nnvst 
iiot he supposed that this was due to direct honow- 
ing, and that the Jewish Satan was not .substan- 
tially an original evolution of the native Jewbli 
mind. ‘ While Ahriman is phy.sical evil that has 
become moral evil al.so,’ says AL Reville, ‘ Satan is 
moral evil becoming physical evil.’ 

I'ersimi infliienea ap'^itears most plainly in the 
apocryplial hooks of Tohit and Banieli, ' but the 
growth of the conception of tlie deril is seen also in 
the ti-anslation of the LXX., which renders Ills name 
by diabolos, thus empha-sising and peroetuating 
Ids special function as the accuser. Now abo 
he becomes located in his gloomy kingdom of hell, 
and is atteiuleil by troo]).s of inferior fiends. He 
wages warfare on mankind by inflicting physical 
and moral evil, and is con.siilered ns the agent hv 
whose means man fell from his original .state of 
innocence. It was thus he who introduced death 
with all its horrors into the world, and consequently 
diseases, e.s]iecially those of greater violence anil 
ohsenrily, are the work of himself or his minionh. 

In the New Testament the conception of the 
personality of the devil and of a kingdom of 
demons holds its ground, hut the whole subject is 
here treated with a kind of S 2 )iritual reserve, in a 
teaching that emiihasi,ses our own hearts and their 
inward tcnqitation.s as tlie source of our evil 
thoughts and deeils, and connects moral evil in- 
separably with the earthly n.ature of man. The 
pa«.sageb which speak of a fall of angelic beings 
(2 Peter, ii. I; Jiule fi) occur in scripture.s of suh- 
ordinate canonical rank ; Jesus nowhere defmeii 
concretely the function of tlie devil ; and the few 
positive statements about him — that ‘he was a 
murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the 
truth,’ that ‘he is aliar’ (John, viii. 41), and ‘sin- 
netli from the beginning’ (1 John, iiL 8), scarcely 
furnisli a .siiliicient foundation for a complete 
doctrine on this .subject. Yet the impressive 
manner in whicli it is dwelt on by our Lord and 
his ajiostles shows that it is a necessary pait of 
Christian teaching. The New Testament dei'il is 
an enemy of the divine, hut yet an inferior ami 
degraded .sxiirit. He i.s the tempter of man, amt 
even of the Son of God. yet his tenqitations fall 
without effect 11)1011 upright purity, and through 
the Saviour’s merits the individual Christian is 
also .saved from his power, in spite of all the 
perilons temptations of iiis own iiesh. Cluist’s 
saving work is regarded as the virtual victory 
over the iiower of Satan, and the grand drama 
of the last decisive struggles and final subjuga- 
tion of tlie kingdom of the devil forms the con- 
clusion of New 'restimient prophecy. 

The early theologians were more literal and less 
spiritual in their conceptions, and in their horror of 
heathen institutions came to identify the kingdom 
of the devil in a particular manner with polytheism 
and the persecution they suffered under the Roman 
empire. Thus the devil again became a kind of 
rival of God, wholly unequal hut yet formidable. 
The strength of tlie belief in a’jiowerfiil personal 
devil may be seen in the earliest heresies, those of 
the Gnostics and Maniclucans, a niain feature in 
which was an elaborate system of evil demons as 
enemies to man and almost rivals to God. The 
early Christians considered the gods of heathenism 
as indeed conquered hy Clu'i&t, hut yet not ren- 
dered wholly powerless, for as degraded demons 
and with intent to deceive they uttered, oracles, and 
were 2 )resent at sacrifices, inlialing the sacrificial 
incense — an idea in jim'fect harmony with the 
growing materialistic conception of the devils, 
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„iuid of liell their residence, a place hlazinfi; rvitU 
eternal lire, and lilled with every horror the iin- 
.ayination could suggest. The belief in the 
objective personality of Satan was complete in 
the literalistic explanation of the ‘ descent into 
hell,’ and tlie release of the ‘spirits in iirison 
It was a literal conquest over an enoiny, although 
hy some it was explained almost as if due to 
su|iorior emining rather than supoiior power. 

Hxag'goratod ideas of the devil’s dangerouB power 
prevailed throughout the dark and middle ages, 
whose deep melancholy faith and fanta-stic theory of 
the universe generated .saints naturally on the one 
liand, and witohos and .sorcerers ns naturally on the 
other. It was an involuntary exercise of the poetic 
faculty, through wliich the thought.s of their own 
hearts and of their own time hecame spirits, which 
they .saw around them. Countless legends wore 
originated of actual conto.sts between individiiiil 
saints and devils in one or other of a thon.sand 
forms. Safety from the devil could he found 
alone within the cdiarmcd ring-fenee of the 
church, fortilied hy the ordaineil Hacjamoiils ami 
hy personal cleanness of life. lixcomimiuica- 
tion was synonymous with being ‘delivered 
over to , Satan,’ to whom the [lonular iniagiim- 
lioii transferred freely all the lingering re.m- 
nants of earlier demonologies, so that that 
jiartieular form and those [lartieiilar attrihnte.s 
liccamo p(‘rnninently a.ssocialod with ids api)ear- 
auco which medieval art has lixo<l and lianded 
down to ns, Locliery liad ever been a persistent 
quality of the devil (from the literal intei'iirota- 
tion of den. vi, 2), and the popular imagination 
woiking out this idea gave free play to a fearful 
hut prurient fancy, whieh revelled in multijdying 
all the disgusting details of a witches’ salihath. 
Throufjhout the middle ages the devil was an 
ahsorbing idea, and the constant familiarity witli 
iiim often hronghtwith it a (lonalty of eon'tomiit. 
In tlio oh! roii'giouK plays a lu'incipal jiart was 
usually assigned to him, and indeed ho principally 
represeuted the comic e.leiuont, as may still he seeii 
in the jimtnriiku of tlie Jias([ues, ‘‘I'lie auditors 
might laugh for the moment to sue the devil out- 
witted and theii beaten, hut they hail not shaken 
o/r that fear whieli revenged itself in all the piti- 
less cruoltie.s of wittdicraft— the darkest cliaplcr 
in tlio history of humanity. 

The doiMutence of belief in the active external 
]iowor of the devil was mainly duo to the indirect 
(sllbct of the Jtetorination and (fie progress of 
science. 'I’o no man was the devil ever more 
pre.seut than to Luther, liul noverLholc.ss it was 
mainly the movoniont he inaugurated that has 
ilrivon the enemy hack into the sphere of the 
abstract and the ideal. In later generations tlie 
sense of the suiiornatnral has steadily deeayed, 
and with it almost all tlio Leriws of the devil ;'lmt 
it cannot he said tliat with it inis also disappearisl 
a gonnino religions .spirit. Tlio Christian itiaii in 
the conscious weakness of his struggle against in- 
dwelling sill feels that he has no need to conjiivc up 
for him, self an exleriial .snggester of tenijitiition — 
ho has devils enough in the treacherous inclina- 
tions of his own heart. And in assuming a per- 
sonal doi'il to aocoiint for the evil side that there 
is in nature and in life, there roniaiiis the question 
to he answered whether we liavo not merely piishcil 
liack the most miziiliiig of all questions a single 
stage, and whether wo luu'O contrilmtod at all to 
the in.soluhle prohloni of the genesis of evil. 

lOiiit (in 1793) dolined the devil as the iiovsonid- 
cation of ‘radical evil.’ Bohleiormaeher hold tliiit 
symliolio reference to the devil might lilly have a 
place in Cliristian discourse, hut denied the possi- 
nility of his real existence, and in tliis ho has 
been followed hy Schenkel, Biodermami, Lipsiiis, 


I’lleiderer, and others. Plleiderer, estimatim.- the 
critical result of the doctrino, liiids that— rvlulst a 
twofold logical contradiction is involved in tlie idea 
of devils as the sulistantial existence of wicked- 
ness, and as supra-mundano creatures helonging tii 
this world— devils rciiresoiit the oliverso of roliiiimis 
ulcalisin, oroinpirieal world -existence in its hostility 
to the Idea : in other words, the world on the sife 
of its opposition to Cod, or the working for itself 
of linite and opposing existence as such, presonthw 
itself as the snni and snhstaiieo of evil, Tliat the 
two forms of tudl — the natural and the spiritual or 
moral — stand in inwiiid emmoctuin, and form a 
niilvor,sal (and aeeordingly metajihysicai ) power hi 
the world, is the truth contained in the idea of the 
devil thai has sigiiiUcance for the practice of wor- 
ship. On the ether liand the orthodox view is 
mainlaiiied more or less delinitely hy Llicke 
Von Tlofmann, Imtiiardt, llothe, .liilins Mllllcr’ 
Martensen, and Dorner, who holds that tlioiigll 
the doetrine cannot he eomiiletely cimstnicled it 
yet forms ]iavt of a consistent vduile, and is’ of 
nnportanec for the Christian, as distiiigulslied from 
tho heathen and .lowish eonception of evil, as ivoll 
ns for the Christian life. See Atonkmknt, IIemon- 
(mimv. Kvin, ICxoiioi.siu, Hull, W[Tmi('iiAi.'T; ako 
lloskoll's admirahle (li>>,rhii’li(r den 'J'enjeh, (ISflll). 

l><-vil-(i,sh is a name used for the Octeims 
(q.v.), also for the Angler (q.v.), ami, in America, 
for a gigantic siiecicH of ray {Cr/dKilo/iivnin vam- 
/ii/i'iik), with very large peeliirals. Of the latter 
a specimen was found in Delaware Buy, 17J feet 
hy hS feet, and weighing Ti Ions. 

Dovir.s IML See Sc.MiKHm. 

WtlVil’k ]tri<lg(<S a popular namo in ino.st 
lumiiitaiiioiiM eoiintries for bridges built over wilil 
eliasiiis. Tlie most imtahio are (1) a hridgo over 
the. llenss, in tlie Swiss caiitoii of Uri, Ij mile W, 
of Aiideriiiatt, on tho SI (iothanl Ihiad, where the 
rivor, feet ahovo sea-hivel, forms a )iictiires(|iie 
eiejcade of 100 feel., Thi' new granite Htructuro, 
built in hS;iO, H)iaiiniiig tho stream witli a siiiglo 
arch of '2(i feet, fell in in August IKHH, and trallio 
was fur a time resniiied on Ihe old moss-grown 
hridgo ‘20 feet below, whieh witnessed some sovove 
lighting lietweeii the l'’reiieli and the Austiiansaiul 
Itussiansiii 1799. (2) A donhle bridge in Cardigan- 
shire (sometimes ealhid Piiid.-iz-lJi/iKW/t), 10 niiles 
ICSM. of Aherystwith, across a gorge, lid feet doon, 
and over a niile long, Iraversed hy the Mynacli, 
wliicli iiiakoK within a sliort di.slance four iall.s of 
from IH to 1 10 feet, 'riui lower hridgo was onn- 
Htnieted hy tho monks of Strata h'lorida in the 
lull eoiitury, tlio miper (20 feid oi’er it) in 1753, 

Devil’s Ooacli'liorse (fk'.ffpiw oJenn), a com- 
111011 Britisli and Euro|iuan heutlo, in the family 
iSlapiiyliiiitlie, 11, has very imieli reduced whig- 
eovcvH, and rosemhles many of its r('lativo.s in the 
habit of curving its posterior body niiwards, using 
the tip to adjust the wings nndor Iheir covcr.s. 

IKivll’s Dyke. Sou C.vsninii)(}HKiiiiiE. 

I>( ‘Vise, till' conveyance of land hy Will (q.v.), 

IK'vizos, a niiiuiidiial liiirough of Wiltsliirc, 
near the Keniiet and Avon ('anal, fiO miles 
WSW. of Reading, mid 20 KSM. of Bath, ft lies 
high at tlio month of I’ervsey Vain, lietwcen the 
thinly peopled tracts ef Salishnvy Plain and the 
fllarihorougli Downs. According'to Dr (luest, the 
old namo Dirinii; or Jd Dim'.'idn markod tho ancient 
houndary lic'twcen the Englisli and Celts; anyhow, 
as a town, Dovizes owes its origin to a splendid 
castle built hero hy Bishop Roger of Salislmry 
about )1;12. ft was stormed hy Cronnvoll in 1(I45| 
and now is rejiresonted hy mere fraginents. Tliere 
are two chnrehos with mnch interesting Norman 
work ; a markct-cro.sH ( I81d ), eoiiiniemorating God’s 
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judgment on a perjvirehb in 1733; a fountain ivitli 
a statue of Sotlieni Esteourt (1879); a good 
iiiiiseuin ; and a large corn excliarige (1857). It 
has maiu^facturea of snuff and malt, and is tlie seat 
of an inipoi-tant coTii-mai-ket. From Henry VIH.’s 
tiina till about 1820 Devizes U’a.s a great cloth 
mart ; now its chief nianufaotures are snuff and 
agricultural implements. It returned two mem- 
bers till 1867, then one till 1883. Foi). (1851; 6354; 
(1881) 6643. See A History of Bcohes (1859). 

Devonian System. Tlie name pro 2 Josed 
by Murchison and Sedgwick to I'eplaoe tlie more 
cliaraoterLstio and older term Old Red Sandstone, 
because tlie slaty and ualciferou.s strata in Devon- 
shire contain a much more eoiiious and rich fossil 
fauna than the red arenaceous rooks of Scotland, 
Wale.s, and Hereford.bhire, u'itli which they are 
believed to be upon the whole conteinporancou.s. 
The physical condition under which the strata in 
Devonshire were deiiosited differed greatly from 
those which marked the accumulation of the Old 
Red Sandstone, and tlie re is still some doubt as to 
the precise oorrelatioii of the two sets of strata. 
Geologists, therefore, retain both names, and speak 
of the Damnicm and Old Red Sandstone system, or 
Old Red Sandstone and Devonian system. See 
Old Red B.vndstone. 

Devoiipovt (hefoie 1824 called Plymouth 
Dock), a parliamentary and mnniciiial horough, 
rnai'itime town, and naval arsenal, in the aoutli-west 
of Devonshire, on the east shore of the estuary of 
the Tamar (which is 4 niile.s long hy h mile hioad, 
and called the Hamoaze), 2 miles WNW. of Ply- 
mouth. It stands on high ground, and is separ- 
ated from its growing suburbs of Stoke and Morico 
Town by the glacis of its fortilications, once ira- 
])ortnnt, hut now dismantled. The streets are 
regular, and the footpatlis of niarhle. Devonport 
is supplied witli water from Dartmoor by a circuit- 
ous route of 30 miles. It owe.s its e-xistence to tlie 
dockyard establbslied here by ■William III. in 1689, 
and IS one of the chief naval arsenals in Britain, 
The government establisliments now stretch for 
nearly 4 miles along the left bank of the Ham- 
oaze. The original dockyard, extended from time 
to time until it contained si.x building-sliiis, 
was supplemented in 1844 by the foriiintion at 
Morice Town of the Keyliam Steam Yard and 
Factory, which communicates with the dockyard 
and gun-wharf (designed hy Vanbnigli) by a tunnel. 
Farther up the river are an engineers’ college, sea- 
men’s barracks, magazine.?, and jmwder-works ; 
and the Hatnoaze itself contains many men-of-war 
lying in ordinary, besides those in actual service. 
The official residences of the admiral of the port 
and of the lieutenant-governor of the western dis- 
trict are at Mount V^ise, which is fortified. Here 
also are the chief bazrack,'? z>f the tivops ivbich 
garrison the ‘ three towns ’ of Plymouth, Devon- 
port, and Stonehonse. Tlie military hospital is on 
Btonehouse Creek. There aie extensive commer- 
“cial wharves with railway communication on Stone- 
hou.se Pool. Pop. of municipal borough (1841) 
33,820; (1881) 48,939; of jJarhanientary boi’ougli, 
which includes the adjacent township of East 
Stonehouae, 63,870. Devonport returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

DcvonsUll'C, a maritime county, in the south- 
west peninsula of England, between the Bristol 
and the Engli.sh Channel. Ila greate.st length is 
70 miles ; its greatest brendtli, 65 ; and it contains 
2586 S(i. m., of whicli about three-fourths are under 
cultivation. Tlie coast-line apjuoacbes 150 miles. 
The north coast is the boldest, w'itli several hills 
over 1000 feet. Its chief indentation is Bideford 
Bay, 18 miles broad and S deep, into which fall the 
Taw and the Torridge. The south coast is also 


lined witli clift'b, chief among them being the bold 
jjromontorial district of the Bolt Hem! and Starts 
Point, the western Imra of the great bay of wbicii 
Portlaml is the eastern. Tor Bay is 3 by St niiles. 
Plymouth Sound, the combined estuaiy of the 
Tamar and Plyni, Is one of the iinest barhouib in 
the kingdom, the anchorage ground extending 7 
mile.s inland from the hre.akwater (see Plyjiobth) 
by which the outer road.stead is piotected. Devoii- 
sliire is hilly, the most elevated parts being the table- 
lands of Dartmoor in tlie soutlv-u eat, Exmoor in 
tlie nortb-we.st, running into Somerset, and Black- 
down in the east. These aie mainly open moor- 
lands. Dartmoor (fj.v.) is very rocky; the lower 
liills grassy, Higli IViilhayse, on Dartmoor (2039 
feet), is tlie liigliest point. Devonian and Carlioiiif- 
erous strata occupy the greater part of the county ; 
next ill importance are the granitic bo.ss of Dart- 
moor, and tlie Triassic rocks in the eastern quaitev. 
Tlieic are also arcliieaii rocks, probably .Silurian, 
with greensand, chalk, a IMiocene deposit at Bovey 
Tracey, and inany exposure.? of igneous rocks, in- 
trusive and interbeihled. Copper, tin, lead, iron, 
and juangaiie.se occur in comniercud quantities, 
with ores of several otlier metals ; _ china, terra- 
cotta, 2 >ottei's, and jiipe clays ; granites, marble.-., 
anthracite, lignite, gypsum, and otlier earthy 
minerals. Tlie rivers of Devonshire are numerous. 
The Tamar, 39 miles, is the longe.st, and divides 
Devon from Cornwall ; the Exe, 54 miles, wliich 
comes next, rises in Somerset. Tlie other leniling 
rivew rise in Dartmoor— the Dart, Teign, Taw, 
Torridge, and Plym have all estuaries of coimner- 
cial inqHirtaiiee, witli the Exe and Tamar. The 
red deer still run wild on Exmoor, and are hunted. 

The climate of Devon, especially in the south, is 
mild and humid, and not liable to great extremes. 
Hence, several of the towns on the southern and 
eastern coasts have become famous as health-resorts 
— notably Torquay ; and, on the north coast, Ilfra- 
combe. Myrtles and aloes commonly flourish in the 
open air ; and in specially favoured spots oranges 
and lemons, witli alittle protection, will thrive and 
fruit. The rainfall on Dartmoor is much gi-eatev 
than elsewhere in Devon, and the winters colder 
and more bracing. The eliiiiate is so invigorating, 
however, that the Moor is raiiidly growing into 
repute as a summer sanatorium, amt that the con- 
vict prison is regarded as a health-station. The 
county is most fertile, es 2 iecially in tJie South 
Hams, and on the ‘ red laud ' of the Yale of Exeter. 
The 2 )astures aie veiy rich, and dairy-farming and 
cattle-breeding are 2 u'ominent in its agrioulture. 
The led Devon cattlo are one of the leading breeds ; 
and the sheep and ponies of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
have more than a local reputation. ‘ Clotted 
cream,’ produced hy scahling, is a special product 
almost confined to Devon and Cornwall. There 
are extensive orchards, from iriiicli great quantities 
of cider are made ; and various fruits are largely 
cultivated in special localities and sent to London 
ami the Midlands by rail. The fisheries are exten- 
sive and valuable, tlie cliief centres being Plymouth 
and Brixbani. Though in the iiiaiu agiicultural, 
Devon has a varied industrial character. Miiiing- 
aud quarrying and clay-workiiig are of considerable 
imXiortaiice ; and the manufactures include serge?, 
lace, gloves; e.xtensive potteries; manure, chem- 
ical, and soap works ; paper-mills, breweries, and 
distilleries. The chief towns are the dty of 
Exetei', Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Tiverton, 
Barnstaple, Stonehonse, Tavistock, Teigninuiith, 
Newton, Dartmouth, and Brixhaiu. Pop. (1801) 
340,308; (1841) 532,939; (ISSl) 604,397. Dnder 
the Reform Act of 1885 Exeter returns one member, 
Plymouth and Devonport two each, and the rest 
of the county is divided into eiglit single-member 
constituencies 
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Devon adds to singular landscape clnu-ins, aiiti- 
rfiuariau attractions of a most coniprehensive and 
varied character, prehistoric and medieval. The 
Romans had little to do with it hcyoinl Exeter, 
which was an important station ; the Saxoins did 
not compter it until the reign of Cyucwnlf ; the 
Danes ravaged it in tlie 9th arul 10th cciituvies, 
though they were at first repulsed with heavy loss ; 
it was tile scene of the western rebellion for the 
restoration of Roniaii Catholicism in 15d!) ; Rly- 
inonth was the headipiarteis of the licet winch de- 
feated the Arniiida in 1 .'idU, and the chief niaiiistay 
of the parliament in the west of England in tlio 
conflict witli C'ltarles T. ; Rrixliaui was the landing- 
place in KISS of 'William of Orange. No county 
save Middlesex has given birth to so many oniinent 
men — Raleigh, Duike, Hawkins, Marlhoroiigh, 
Monk, Goleridgo, Hooker, Sir Joshua Uoynold.s, 
John Davis, Sir Tluinphi'cy tlilhcrt, Sir Richard 
Grenville, Bishop Jewell, Gay, St Boniface, New- 
coiuiii, 'VVoloutb, Kingsley, John Eord, among them. 

Devonshire, Duke of. See Gavenuisii. 

Devrient, a family of German actons, of wlioin 
the most laleu ted was Budwig Dovrieut { 1 7K‘t- 1 Hli'i ), 
distinguished holh in comedy and in tragedy, and 
especially noteworthy as an e.xponeut of Shakc- 
Hliuarian characters. — Ills nephew, Carl August 
( 17()7-ld72), tlm eldest of thu hrothorH Duvrienl, 
[ilayud lovers’ parts, and was the Imshiuid of the 
(Umi, Madame Sehriider-Devrient (180.7 (iO). — 
Philipp Kdiiard (1801-77), the second brother, was 
a delightful liaritimo singer in thu early part of 
the century, ami afterwards heeamo a ])ainstakiiig, 
though not a great actor. He was the author of a 
number of plays, and of the valuahlu Lkschiehlo dor 
doittsiihoti Hrluuiqiiolkuitd S vols. 18-18-7'1); 

and with his son Utto (horn 1838) ho prepared an 
edition of Shakospeara. — Gustav Emil ( 1803 -72), the 
youngest and most gifted of the three lirotliors, was 
most aiieocssfill in tragic ami emotional parts, and 
hecainu identified in Germany with such eharaeters 
an Ilaiiilet, Tasso, and espooially Rosa. 

Dew. The (piustion of the origin of dew has 
Iionn diaeussecl since very early times, and many 
theories have been advanced on the suli,|e<tt. 
Among more recent writers, ( lorstou, followed by 
Du Pay, hold that dew rose from the ground. 
Others Imliuvod that it fell from above, hut no 
really systomatio treatniojit of thu subject appeared 
until the i)ublicatiou of Wells’s Ji.mfi/ oik IJcw in 
IHD. Wells comhated the opinion of Du P'ay and 
Gorsten, and showed that all the nhuuomuna 
described l)y them could be ef[iuilly well explained 
liy his tlicovy. lie asserted tliat the dew was con- 
densed out of the air in contact with surfaces below 
a certain teinporatuvo. Eor every definite pressure 
and tomporatme of tho almosphere there is a 
doliuito amount of water-vapour jmr unit-volumo 
which can he hold in suspension, lienee, when air 
containing a coitaiu amount of water-vapour is 
cooled below a nartieulav tomporatui'e, the vapour 
is ooudeused. This touijierature is ealled tho doiu- 
puiiit of tho atmosphere under th(3 given comlitions 
as to (iressnre and (quantity of vapour. At night 
the earth and ohiects at its surface arc being cooled 
by radiiition. _ ft tho rate of loss of hoiit by radia- 
tion is sullieiontly rapid, tho temperature' of tho 
earth’s surface, and consccxuently of the air in 
immediate contact with it, may fall below the dew- 
point, When this occurs, the moisture eondenses 
on the surface in the form of dew. This is Dr 
Wells’s theory regarding tho formation of dew. 
lie considered that the vapour had risen from lha 
ground during the previous day, and tl»at very 
little dew was formed from vapour which had just 
risen from the ground, although ho admitted that 
some might be so produced. . 


Wells’s tlieory of tho formation of dew is nn- 
donhtedly correct, hut, in a paper read in 1885 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr John 
Aitkeii ha.4 adduced evidoiieo which shows that tho 
i/ronter pari of dew is formed from \'apour which 
has just risen from the ground and been Rapped hy 
the grass and other olijeets. Mr Aitken wna led to 
tins couclusioii by three independent experimental 
inctliuds. One of these consists in removino' at 
sunset a i»ortion of turf from the ground, placing it 
in a shallow metal pan and weighing it. The turf 
still contained in the pan, is tiieu replaced in the 
ground in good heat-eomniunioatiou with it. When 
roweighed after some time, it is invariahly found to 
hiive lost weight. If the turl lie covered lij' a metal 
tray so as to prevent escape of moisture, this lo^s 
of weight is largely obviated. Similarly, itis, shown 
tlifit moisturo rises always during the night from 
hare soil, from roiuls,^ and from the driest earth. 

C'erlain atmospheric comlitions are necessary for 
tho eoiiions formation of dew, 'I’lm sky must bo 
clear, otherwise the clouds will radiati! liacknmch 
of tho heat given oil' from thu oiLrlh, and so will 
jirevent the surface objects from cooling below the 
ilcw-point. T'he atmosphere must ho calm, or the 
air in immuiliatu eonlaet u’ith the ground will he 
carried away before it is completely saturated. 

IVhen till! tempevaturo of olgects falls below the 
freo/.iug.point, thu dow' is deposited in a solid .state, 
and is known as kuarfroU. See EvAl’OllATlON, 
MUTEOlUmUUY. 

Dctva.s', a native state of (,'cnti'al India, under 
British protection, hold conjointly by two Rajput 
chiefs. Area under hotl) chiefs, 289 sip in. j imp, 
(1881) i-l2,i(12, T'he capital, 1 )ewas, 20 miles N£. 
of Indore, is n straggling town, with a pop. of 
11 , 021 . 

Dewberry {Ilnhiir nrsittr) is ilistingnisliBil from 
tlio Common liramlilu (of wliieli, indeed, many 
regard it as a moie suh-speeios) by its weaker 
and more jirostrato glaucous stum, with soattored 
jii'ickles, hut withimt hi'istlcK or glandular liaiis, 
also by the few largo dimiies, which make up its 
fruit, 'anil which liavo a eliarautcristio dew-liko 
Idoom, whence tho name arises. 'ITio fruit is very 
sweet and agrceahle, and makes an u.xuellent iviiio. 
The dewberry of North America {IS. /irooiiiidms], 
almnilaiit in I he forests of Canada, is a delicious 
fruit, imieh HU]ierior to thu British fruit of the saine 
iiamii, and more tart. The plant is of very humble 
growth, seareoly rising ahoi’u the ground. 

J>’Ii:wc.S, iSut HiMONiis, antiquary, was horn in 
1002 at (Jo.xdon, near Chard, of Sull'olk and Dorset 
fiarentago, and was educated under four masters in 
those two counties and in Ijoudim, till in 1018 bo 
entered Bt John's College, Cambridge. In 1023 ho 
was called to tho bar, hut throe ymrn afterwards 
threw lip his ]irac,tico, married the rich ehild-heiresa 
Amio ('liuitim (1013 H), and received the houoiiv 
of knighthood. Ho now devoted hhnsolf to bis 
darling pmrsnits, iiumismaticH iiml historical manu- 
scripts, wheuuo in 1010 ho was called away to tins 
Bong Parliament as momlmr for Budhury. A 
Puvitiin hut a moderate, he aeeoiitod a baronetcy 
(Ili-ll), sided with tho iiarliaiiioiit on tho outbreak 
of tho Civil iVav, was expelled by i^idde (1018), 
and, withdrawing to HuH'olk, diod at Ktow T,aug- 
toft ilall, Hth April 10,70. He pmhlislied little, 
hut his Lrauscripts e[ manuscriiiLs, which else had 
polished, possess high value, as also do his Diaries, 
uspoeially thu iiorthms relating to the Long I’arlin- 
muiit, wliieli have boon utilised liy Mr Ponsler. 
His momimental Jourinds of Quean Misabeth’s 
farliameiits apipuared in 1082 ; and Ins Corre- 
siHuidence, with an iucompletu Autobiography, 
was editod in 1845 by Mr Ilalliwoll (HalliwoU- 
PUillipps). 
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De WettCj "Wilhelm Maiuun Lkbehecht, 
liil)Iieal ci’itic, was Uoni at Ulla, near "Weimar, on 
tlie 12tli January 1780. He stuiUed from 1799 at 
Jena, mider Gricsbacli and Paulus, and early 
attached himself to the philosoirliy of Fries. He 
heoaine extraordinary irrofe&aor of Exegesis at 
Heidelberg in 1807, and ordinary professor in 1809, 
and in 1810 was called to the newly-founded iirri- 
versity of Berlin. For a letter which he had sent 
on the 31st Marclr 1819 to his friend, the mother of 
Sand, the assassin of Kotzehue, he was deprived of 
his professorship ; and retiring to his irntive place, 
he completed IrLs Ghi-ktUclic Mtenlclwc (3 voh. 
1819-21), Ills edition of the Uriefc, Sciulschrcibcii 
und Ucdenl-en Luthers (5 voLs. 1825-28), and the 
]-eligiou.s novel Theodor, oder ties Zueijlers IVeihe 
(1822; Eng. trans. lSd0). A call to he preacher at 
Ilrurrswick was vetoed hy the Ilanoveriiin govern- 
ment, and in 1822 he was appointed professor of 
Theology at Basel, where, in 1829, Ire wa-, honoirred 
with a seat iit the Council of Education, aitd died 
IGth Jitne 1849. His great reputation as a bihlical 
scliolar rests on his Beitriuje zur Eiukituiiff at das 
AlttiTcstainmt[‘l\'Q\s. 1806-7), Iris Lchrbuck derhe- 
braisch-jiidischcn Archdologie (1814; 4th ed. 1864), 
and especially his very irsefiil Lehrbuch dcr His- 
turisch-kritischen Einleitung in die Eibd ( 1817 and 
1826), of wliioh the Old Testfiment part had in 1869 
reached its 8th (Eng. trans. by Theodore Parker, 
1843), and the New Testament in 1860 its 6th 
edition (Eng. trans. 18o8). His ti-aualation of tire 
Boi'iptures, undertaken iu corijuncciorr with Augirsti 
(6 vols. 1809-12; 4th ed. 1858) ; Coinmeiitar tiber die 
Psalmen (1829; 5th ed. 1856); and ICurzgefusstcs 
Excgctisches Handbuch zum Ncuen Testaynent (.3 vols. 
1830-48), have been extensively used by students, 
and the separate parts of the last-named work, as 
revised repeatedly by later scholar, s, have held their 
ground ever since. ‘ He po.ssesaes soul errouglr,’ 
says Tlrolnck, ‘ to distinguish between the spiritual 
kernel and its busk in the language of the Bible ; 
interest, besides, in its ideas and dootrinas ; and, 
linally, a sound e.xegetical tact, equally reirtoved 
from exegetieal coxcombry and from arbitrariness 
and inexactitude.’ His works mi dogmatic the- 
ology, Eeber die EcHgioyi (1827), and Das ircsc/i 
des ChristUchcyi Glauhens (1846), are of less import- 
ance. See the estimates of De "Wette’s merits as 
an exegete and tboologiau by D. Sclienkel (1849), 
F. Lilcke (1850), Hagenbach (1830), "VYiegand 
(1879), and Stabelin (1880). 

Dc Witt, Jan, a celebrated statesman of 
Holland, Irorn at Dort iu 1625, was' tire .son of 
Jacob de 'Witt, a vehement opponent of Willrartr 
II., Priiree of Orange. Jair inherited Iris father’s 
hatred of the office^rf stadtholder, and of the family 
that filled it. His education was carefully attended 
to, and ha soon e.xlribited remarkable ability. He 
was one of the deprrties serrt by' the States of 
Holland irr 1652 to Zealand, for the purpose of 
dissuading that province from adopting an Orange 
uolicy, and there his eloquence secured him uni- 
weraal confidence. In the same year he was irtade 
grand pensionary. The Orange party (supported 
hy the populace and tire clergy), dvrring tire war 
carried on betweeir Englaud and Holland, was ever- 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterwards William III.), who was then a mere 
infant ; the repiihlican, or oligarchic party, com- 
po,?ed of the irobles rvnd the wealthier burgeasea, at 
the head of which was De Witt, on the other hand 
sought to strip the House of Orange of all power, 
and to abolish entirely the office of stadtholder. 
During William’s minority the advantage was, of 
course, with De Witt and the republicans. In 
1654, on the conclusion of the war with England, a 
secret article was inserted in the treaty drawn up 
between De Witt and Cromwell, in virtue of wltich 


the House of Orange was to be deprived of all 
state-offices. After the restoration or Charles II./ 
De Witt leaned more to the side of France, all 
the more when ho.stilities rvere renewed between 
Errglaitd and Holland irr 1665. During the tn o 
years’ war De Witt’s ittllitence declined, Irut his 
star paled altogether when the design.s of Louis 
XIV. rrirorr the Spanish Xetherlands became mani- 
fest. 'The Orange party carried their point in the 
elevation of Willianr to the family dignity of stadt- 
holder ; and on the invasion of the Netherlands by 
Louis XIV. iu 1672, tire Prince of Orange iras 
appiiiuted coinmander of the Dutch forces. The 
first campaign proved unfijitunate, which did not 
improve the temper of the people towards De Witt, 
who had previously resigned his office of grand 
pensionary. Hi.s hrothei-, Cornelius, accu.sed of 
conspiring against the life of the stadtholder, was 
imprisoned and tortured. De 'iVitt went to see 
him on his release. When they were condiig out of 
prison, they were attacked liy an infuriated ei'owd, 
.and were both murdered, August 20, 1672. The 
.State.s-general deiiianded nu iir\'estigation, and the 
unishment of the iinirderers, hut the stadtholder 
id not take the necea-^ary steps. De Witt was 
personally a man of uprright character. Among his 
writiiig.s are his Memoirs (1709) and his Letters (6 
vols. 172.3-25). .See the Lives hy Siinoiio ( 1832-36), 
Kiiotteiihelt (1862), J. Oeddes (vol. i. Loud. 1879), 
and Pontalis (Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1885). 

Dcw.sbury, a manufecturing town and mmti- 
cipal and parl’inmentary borough in the West Hid- 
ing of Yorkshire, situated at the base of a hill, on 
the left bank of the Cnlder, 32 miles 8\V. of York, 
and 8 miles S.SW. of Leeds. Tire C'alder navivatiou 
coirnects the town with Liverpool and Hull. Dews- 
bury has a chamber of commerce formed in 1861, 
an infirmary erected in 1883 at a cost of £17,000, a 
new town-hall erected in 1888 at a cost of £30,000, 
new county courts, and a gramniar-scliool (St 
Augustine's). Along with Batley (q.v.) it is the 
centre of the shoddy trade. Blankets, carpets, and 
yarns are also lai-gely manufactured. There are 
also Wndries, as well as a nuniher of minor indus- 
tries. Dewsbury obtained a municipal obarter in 
1872. Pop. of iminicipal borougli (1861) 18,148; 
(1881) 29,639; (1888) 33,000. ’The iiarliameiitary 
borough was formed iu 1867, and includes Batley 
and Soothill. Popi. of parliamentary Ijorough ( 1881 ) 
69,531. It I'eturiis one member to parliament. 

Dexter, in Heraldry, that side of a shield or 
armorial figure or composition which is to the left, 
not the right, of the spectator. This nomenclature 
is adopted because it covers the light side of the 
warrior who can res tire shield. 

Dextrine (syn. ‘British OTm,’ ‘torrefied 
starch’). When stareh is carefully heated to 392“ 
(200° C.), or until vajrours arise from it, it hecoiiies 
soluble in cold and hot water-, and loses its gela- 
tinous clraractei- ; it also has the pu'operty, when 
viewed hy polarised light, of turning the plane of 
polarisation to the right ; lienee its name. It is 
often used ns a .subbtitute for gum-arabic in the 
irroeesses of oalico-printirig, and for stifi'ening 
dill'erent goods ; it is also applied to the back of 
postage-stamps. Its value as a substitute for gum 
consists in its being more fle.xible and less brittle 
when dry tliaii that substance. .Stareh may be con- 
verted into dextrine by the long-continued action 
of dilute acids at a liigh temperature ; also by the 
action of Diastase (q.v.J. Dextrine and atarcli are 
isomeiie, both being composed of CiiHidOj; but 
dextrine may be diatinguislied from the latter body 
by its not being rendered blue by iodine, which 
gives with it a dingy piurple tint. 

Dey (Turkish ddi, ‘a niatei-nal uncle’), a name 
applied to the governor of Algiers before its 
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conquest by the French. The naino wns formerly 
^glven to elderly people, especially among the 
Janizaries; hence came to be cojnmonly applied at 
Algiers to the oonimandiug-ollicer of that oorp.s, 
who frequently became aftorwaids pasha or regent 
of that province. See BliO. 

IHiiUb a town of Central India, lying at an 
elevation of 1908 feet above the sea, 33 iniloa W. of 
Mhov. It has over 15,000 inbabitanis, and pre- 
serves, in two largo mosijnes of red stone and a tort 
defended by a liigh rampart and twenty-six towers, 
traces of bygone niagnilicence. It is tlio capital 
of a protected state of the same name, with an area 
of 1710 .sq. m., and (1881) 194,271 inbabitant.s. 

Dlliirin.sala, a hill-.station in tho Punjab, 
110 miles NE. of Lahore. Bop. 5322. 

Dliavwai’, a town and district in the soiitlicrn 
Maliratta country, in Bombay prcsidoucy, separated 
liy tliu river Tungablvadra from Madras. The town 
has no manufactures of importance, l)ut a good tloal 
of trade. Bop. (1881) 27,191.~Tlic district lias an 
area of 4535 sq. m. , and a pop. (1881) of 882,907, 
mostly Hindus. Tlio most interesting feature of 
the country is its suitaliieness for tho growth of 
American cotton, which now occupies a third of 
the total acreage devuled to cotton. Cotton and 
silk cloth are manufactured in tho district. Tho 
prevalent language is Oanarosc, 

Dhole, the wild dug of India. Hoc Dog. 

Dholka, a town of India, in fiomliay prosi- 
clcncy, 22 miles S\Y, of Ahmadahad, with a reputa- 
tion for tho weaving of women’.H robes. It is 
auvrounded by a mud wall 4 miles in oirouit, and 
lies amid tlio ruins of noble pnlace.s and tanks, 
many dating from the early Iliudu period. Bop. 
(1881) 17.710, 

Dholporc, a native state of Rajputaiia, in 
Central India, on tlio nortliom bank ot tho Olmm- 
bul, wifcli an aim of 1200 sq, m.,_and a |ioii. (1881) 
of 249,057, mostly Hindus. Capital, Diiolporo, on 
the Ohiinilml, .‘14 miles fi. of j\gra by rail. A largo 
JIfteoii days’ fair is hold boro in Cottdior, and two 
religious fairs iiro held every year at Maclikiuiil, a 
lake 3 iiiilos to tho west, witli iio fewer than 114 
temples on its banks, 

DhuiichcC, or Biiancii: {/Esvhyiumcne {Scs- 
Imnia) uadcutu], an annual liorbacoous plant culti- 
vated in Bengal on aoeount of its coarse lioiiip-likc 
tibve. It is steeped and prepared very mueli like 
Bunn (q.v.). Oilier speoies are of siinilar use. 

DUwalagiri (Diwdlar/iri), once sninxised to 
bo the liigliost peak of tlio Himalayas, but now 
ascertained to bo at most only the third in jioint of 
altitude, lias a lioiglit of 20,820 foot abovo tho sea. 
It is in Nopal, in 29” N. lat., and 82” 30' E. long. 

Diahasc. Soo Bas/Vlt. 

Dialxi'tes (Cr., lit. ‘a syjibmi,’ h-mn diahaind, 
‘I go or How tliroiigli'), a disorder of tho goiioral 
system, of wliicb tlio principal symptom is a 
greatly iiioroasod How of urine. Diabetes is of two 
distinct kinds ; the one, diahotos insipidun, is a 
nioro uxaggeratioii of Uie water-excreting fuuetion 
of the kidneys, aeeqiiijiaiiied liy oxtrenio thirst, and 
lionce called pulydipaia (Ur,, ‘excess of thirst’) by 
.some aullioi'itios ; the other is a more eoniplex dis- 
order of tile assimilation, coiiHequont on the foniia- 
tiim Jirst, and the excretion liy the kidneys after- 
wards, of an oiiormous excess of animal sugar 
(see Hi7«Aie), the sugar being lonnd in o.vcoss 
not only in the renal excretion, lint in the blood, 
and in nearly all the secretions wliicli liavo been 
examined. Tlio pathology of this disease, called 
dialtetes meUitus (Lat. md, ‘lioriey’), in very 
obscure, notwitlistanding iilio minierous recent 
physiological I'osearolies wliich tend to tlirow light 
on tlie development of sugar in the animal organ- 


ism, especially in tho liver, and which must 
niidoiihtedly bo regarded as bearing on the .solution 
of the problems connected with this disease 
Unhappily, the cure of it is still ontiiely mil;no'ivii 
except in so far as it may be controlled or retarded 
by good managomeiit of the diet, drink, and cloth- 
ing, 'riie course of tbq disease, however, i.s veiv 
difl'erenfc at diil'erciit poiiod.s of life. Before middle 
ago it is severe, progiessive, and nhiiost iiivariablv 
fatal, -lifter that period jirecisely similar symptoms 
often appear, especially in gouty pensoiLS, but aio 
so iinicfi less daiigorons, and so imicli more easily 
controlled, that many authorities are unwilling to 
place them in the same class as true diabetes. All 
iliabetics arc .subject to progressive ejiiaeiatioii, nml 
they often become subject to a chronic disease of 
the lungs, closely rosembling true tubercular Cnn- 
sumi)ti(m (q.v.); it is ehicslly in warding off this 
tcnninatioii, or some otbei- moi'c quickly fatal, and 
in mitigating the symptoms of the malady, that 
tho mcilie.al art can bo of service. 

The Hrst fact observed in eases of dialietos is 
n.sually tlio incroa,sed ilow of urine, ivbon it 
becomes so great as to amount to a practical 
inconvonieneo ; and also a eonsidovnljlc inoi'ease 
of tlio appetite, and ;in unquencbablo thirst, 
u'liicb rarely fail to accompany the disease from 
the bogimiiim, but often do not attract atlen- 
tioi), or at least sngg().st tho idea of anytliing 
wrong, till an advanced stage of the disoi'der, 
When the juitient demamls medical as.sistauee he 
is usually HomeM’bnt thin ; tho imlso is quiet, the 
skin cool', the beat of the Hiii-faco, imleod, liabitually 
rather low ami easily depressed, There is often "a 
coinplc'te absenco of [mrspii’ation, ndiicli gives a 
pueuliar feeling ol barshness to the surface, ebpe- 
cially of the palms of the liands. With these 
eymptouiB tho first apiiroaebes of pulmonary ilisease 
may concur. In the lu'i-y last stage.s there is some, 
times dropsy of tin', feet ; and the urine may l)e 
natural in (]uantity, or even diminiBlied. For 
the other ebaraeters of diabetie urine, boo UlllNii, 
Diabetic persons bear oxeitemeiit and fatigue, 
oitbor mental or bodily, extremely badly ; ami im- 
prinUmeo in this respect is not unfr’ciiueutly foilowccl 
t>y smUbm or I'apid eollajiso and death. I'ho treat- 
meat consists Tiiainly in removing from the diet, as 
far as con.sislont with comfort and due iiourislinient, 
ovorything wbieb easily turns to the formation of 
niiimal .sugar in the system, esj)eeially all excess of 
fariwK'eoiiH food. Tlio complete sup])re.s.sioii of 
sugar-forming food, howover, as recommended long 
ago by Uollo, Ims not been found iio.ssible in prac- 
tice in tlie majority of ca.ses. Bread compo.scd of 
gluten of wheat witliont stareli, or bran-cake.s baked 
with oggs, or biscuits made of almonds, Inu'e been 
strongly vecoimnended ; and in most of the great 
capitals, as London and Baris, Imkons may be found 
who regularly fnrni.sb bread wnilablo for this un- 
fortunate clans of Hufferors ; indeed, any intelligent 
baker who will take the trouble may, under 
inodicnl dirocl,ion, be got to manufacture such 
bread when re(| Hired; or it may lie ordered in the 
form of cakes and biscuilH, in (]muititieH at a time, 
from London honses, it is of imiiortaneo, however, 
that it 1)0 ascertained that the iu'ead or llonr 
sn[)[)liod is really suitable; for Dr Pavy, one of 
the cliiol aiitbm'ities on this disea.so, asceriained 
that Homo of the so-called foods for diabetics 
contain little less starch than ordinary bread. 
jSaeeliarin (q.v,) ha.s lately been of g)-eat service to 
diaboticH, as it supplies tlie llavourof sugar witliour 
ils objeetionablo iiroportie.s. Medicines pj'Ojier 
slmuld_ bo used only uudor tlic advico of the 
pliysieiati. Thoro is no H])eei/io, and the nngnarded 
use of strong remedies is to i )0 condomnod. Of all 
medieinoH that have been used, however, opium 
ami morphia liavo boon found most frequently use- 
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ful in tlelayiny t)ie progro&t. of tlie dlseiise. Flannel 
should he worn next the skin, and the languid 
function of the cutaneous perspiration aided by the 
warm hath, especially, perhaps, the vapour hath — 
e.g. that form known ns the Kussian hath. The 
Turkish hath, wliioli abstracts a large quantity of 
water tlirough tlie skin, is less suitable to such 
cases. 

DiableretS, a ruiuarkable mountain of the 
Bernese Alps, Switzerland, on the frontiers of Bern 
and Valais, with a lieight of 10,651 feet above tbe 
sea. The Diablevets, with their four main peaks, 
are composed of limestone strata, the lower beds of 
which are so soft and shaly that they are easily 
disiute, grated, and masses from above tumble over 
into tlie valley, occasioning tlie most terrible 
catastiopliee, as in 1714 and 1749. 

Dincaiistic. See C.tu.sTic.s. 

Diachylon. See Plaster. 

Diadem. See Chows. 

Dimrcsis ( Gr. , from cUaireQ, ‘ I divide ' ), a term 
used in Grammar to signify the resolution of a 
diphthong, or of a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables; as Lat. attm/ into ai/mi. The name is 
also given to the mark “ placed above a vowel 
letter to indicate that it is to be independently 
luononiiced, and not in conjunction with a pre- 
ceding vowel ; ns in the above e.xaiiijile, or in the 
word cteria!. See Umlaut. 

Diagnosis (Gr., frontrfid, ‘tlii'ough,'aud</«d.vM’, 
‘knowledge’), in Medicine, the discrimination of 
diseases. It incliide.'i tlie .study of all the vital 
phenomena of diseases, and also of their appear- 
ances after deatli, in so far as tlii.s can aid their 
diRoovery durini; the life of the patient. It is usual 
to speak of rational or phy.siologioal diagnosis, or 
dia^osis by symptoms — i.e. changes oliiefly func- 
tional, observed by the patient; and of physical 
diagnosis, or diagnosis b,y signs— i.e. objective 
plienomena a]ipreeiable by the senses of the 
oh.server. The latter method of diagnosis has 
heen niuoh enlarg-ed in scope and increased in 
importance by the modem methods in medicine of 
Auscultation (cpv. ) and Percussion (q.v.), and also 
by the great advances made in physiological chem- 
istry, and by the use of the microscope. Hkill in 
diagnosis is one of the liigliest gifts of the physi- 
cian, and nothing distinguishes the man of long 
experience from the tyio more tliau this unerring 
insight into some unseen disease. See Stetho- 
■scoPE, Laryngoscope, OriiTEALMoscopE, S;e. 

Diagonal Scale. See Scales (Mathema- 
tical). 

Dla'goras (sumamed the ‘atheist’), a Greek 
jioet and philosoplier, was born in Melos, an island 
of the Cyclades. He is said to have been a disciple 
of Democritus of Abdera, and he is alluded to by 
Avistopihanes in tbe C/oiids" (424 B.C.). He seems 
to have been witty and fearless, and probably 
‘ treated the superstitions of the popular religion 
with contempt. He was formally accused of bn- 
piety in 411, and only saved his life by fligiit to 
Pallene, and afterwarcfs to Corinth, where be died. 
He MTote lyrics and a pliilosopbical work, none of 
which hav'e heen preserved. 

Dial and Dialling. A Sim-ditil is an instru- 
ment for measuring time by means of the motioR of 
the sun’s shadow oast by a stile erected on its sur- 
face. It is an instrument of veiy great antiquity, 
and before clocks and watches became common, it 
was in general use as a time-keeper. Some old 
sim-diaks are veiy elahomte — e.g. that at Glaniis 
Castle, Forfarshire ; and many bear quaint mottoes 
(ef. Leisure Sow\ 1870, p. 413; and Mrs Gatty’s 
Viool; of Sun-Dials, new ed, 1889 ). Dial-making was 
J.'i4 
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then an iinpoi tant branch of mathematical study ; 
now it U more an object of curiosity than utility. 

A dial consists of two parts — the stile or gnomon, 
usually the edge of a plate of metal, always made 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing towards 
the north pole; and tlie dial -plane, which may he 
of any hard .substance, and on which aie marked 
the directions of the sliadow for the several hem's 
of the day, their iialve.s, quarters, &c. Dials receive 
various names, according mostly to the positions 
which they are constructed to occupy. When the 
dhal-plane is on tlie plane of the horizon, the dial is 
called a horizontal dial ; when perpendicular to that 
plane, a vertical dial. An equinoctial dial is one 
whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. 
The south dial, north dial, east dial, west dial, polar 
dial, declining dial, are named from the position 
of the dial-plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial 
di'awn on the euiTed surface of a cylinder. The 
ring dial L an ingenious small portable dial, hut 
rather a curious toy than a philosophical instru- 
ment. A niejhi or nocturnal dial is an instrument 
for .showing the Imur of the night by tbe shadow of 
tlie moon or stars. Moon-dials may be constructed 
relative to the moon's motion; or the hour may he 
found by the moon's shadow on a sun-dial. But 
because of the irregularity of the moon’s motion, 
due to its vaiyiiig speed at different parts of its 
orbit, the time" so found is .subject to considerable 
error. 

Dialling. — The slilc of a dial being par.allel to 
the earth's a-xis, those familiar with spherical trigo- 
nometry will readily see that the problem of con- 
stmeting a dial re.solve.s it.self into that of ascer- 
taining where tlie hour-lines cut n given oiicle, with 
a view to the gi-admition of the dial-plane. Suppose 
¥cp (lig. 1), a hollow and transparent sphere, as 
of gla.ss, to repi'esent the eartli ; and suppose its 
equator divided into 24 equal parts by the meri- 
dians a, b, c, d, &c. , one of tiieiu passing througli a 
given place, say London (see HoEizoir), at the ' 
point u. li the liour of twelve he marked at tlie 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that 
opposite it, and all the re.st of the hours in order on 



the other meridians, those nieridian-s will he the 
hour-circles of London, because, as the sun appears 
to move round the earth in 24 hour.-), he will pass 
from one meridian to another in one liour. Then, 
if the sphere has an opaque axis, as Tep, terminat- 
ing in the poles P andp, the shadow of this axis 
would fall, in the course of tlie day, on evei-y par- 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the 
plane of the opposite meridian, and would thus 
show the time at London, and at all other places 
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on the same meridian as London. If the .sphere 
Nflire cut through the middle liy a plane ABGI), in 
tlie rational horizon of London, and if straight lines 
were drawn from the centre, E, of the plane to 
tile points whore its circuinferonoe is cut hy the 
liour-circle.s of the .spliere, tlio.se line.s would be the 
liour-lines of a horizontal dial for London ; for the 
shadow of the axis would full upon eaoli particular 
liour-liuo of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. Similarly, if wo suppose the 
sphere cut by any other plane facing the meridian, 
the hour-circles of the sphere will cut tiie edge of 
the plane in tho.se ]ioints to whicli the hourdino.s 
must he drawn straight from tlie centre ; and the 
nxl.s of the spliere will cast a .shadow on these lines 
.at the respective horns. Tlie like will hold of any 
[jlane, whetliei' it face Ihu nioridian or not, provided 
It do not coincide with it, or do not coincide with a 
plane tliroxigli tlie poles, and peipendicular to the 
plane of the equator. In the latter case, tiie axis 
would have no elevation ahove the plane of the 
dial ! in the former, tlie shadow would not move 
circularly. 

The univcmal dittlUni/ (\i/fiii</or, an invention of 
Eergiiaon’s, is repre.seiited in lig. 2. AUCI) is a 



glass cylindrical tube, closed at both ends with 
r>ras.s plates, on the centres of U'hicli a xviro or axi.s, 
EFG, is fixed. The tube is cither fixed to a hori- 
zontal hoard, H, at an angle equal to the latitude 
of the place, or moves on a ioint, so that it may ho 
elevated till its axis is parallel to tlio eartii's at any 
latitude. Tlie 24 liour-linos are di'awn on the out- 
side of the glass, equidistant from one another, and 
parallel to the axis. The XII next B stands for 
midnight; tlie Xil next the hoard, for noon. 
When the axis is adju.slcd for tlie latitude, and the 
hoard levelled, with the line liN on the meridian, 
and tlio end toxvards the north, the axis EFG, xvhen 
the sun shines, xvill serve as .stile, and cast a 
shadow on tlie iiour of tiie day among the parallel 
hour-lines. A.s the plate AI) is parallel to the 
equator, and EEG perpendicular to it, right linos 
drawn from the centre to tlio o-xtremities of the 
parallels will be the hour-lines of an equinoctial 
dial, and the axis will bo the stile. A horizontal 
plate, ffe, if put into the ttihe, with lines drawn 
from the centre to tlie several parallels cutting its 
edge, xvill he a horizontal dial for the given lati- 
tude; and similarly a vortical plate fronting the 
meridian, and touching the tube xvith its edge, with 


lines drawn from its centre to the parallels, will be 
a vertical south dial, the axis of the instrument in 
both cases serving for the .stile ; and similarly for 
any other plate iilaced in the cylinder. If, instead 
of being of glass, the cylinder were of xvood, any of 
these dials might bo obtained from it hy simply 
cutting it in the planes of the plates, and drawing 
the lines on the surface of Lho section. 

Dialling sometimes occurs ns a term for surveying 
hy help of a eompas.s with sights, such as is called 
a ‘miner’s dial,’ aiul is n.sed osiieciiilly in under- 
ground surveys and mine-surveying. 

Dialect, in popular language, a local form of 
speech which dill'ers from the general or received 
siieech of the country, hut is manife.stly related to 
it. Still more popularly, dialect is considered to 
he a ‘ corniiitiim ’ of rocoiv'cd .speech, due to ignor- 
ance or carelessness, and is stigmatised as boorish. 
Botli dcfiiiition.s are iintunahle. The last is so 
extremely wrong that it xvimlil he more correct 
to term received s])eeeh an aitificial (as distinct 
from a natural or organic) ‘ corruiition ’ of some 
local form of spoecli wliieli political or literary 
circumstanoes have imposed iijiim the wliole 
country. The lirst dcHnition labours nniler the 
(li.sadvantage of ,sup]>o,sing that thoro was from 
the (li-st in any country a received form of speecli 
which ‘broke up' into dialoets, just as tlio Latin 
language actually broke ui)_ into the Konuuice 
languages of to-dny. And this leads to the ques- 
tion, How does a dialect diil'er from a language? 
Are the Ho-called Romance, languages not rather 
dialects of Latin'? is not English eollcctivoly a 
dialect of Ltnv German'? t^’as not Latin itself a 
dialect of that original Aryan sjioecli wliieli we 
only know in such dialoetal forms ns Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Am. '? This is a question 
merely of the moaning xve assign to xvorils. It 
is well fitted for arguing, as Gil Bias argued 
(cha^). i.), hut it is of no praelieal value. 

Without going into tho very vexed question of 
the origin of languagi', wo find that wherever two 
human hoings are thrown together n sjiokcn means 
of comiiniiiii'ution or language grows ii]); tliat 
wherever a family is isolated a family language 
is generated ; that when tho family separates 
into many distinct families they cari'y with them 
some general and various ])artieuhu' forum of the 
original family siieeeh ; that whore these families 
again sopaiate the same process goes on, till tho 
one original spneeli is hrolcen uji into a variety of 
local forms which ilill'er hut slightly from each 
other, and are iisually, though strimge, mutually 
intelligible. Wars, espueially civil wars, conquests, 
defeats, changes of cnvironinent duo to immigra- 
tion and emigration, contact with othorH deriving 
from a dill'erent original family, produce liamher 
chaiifiea, till the grouiis lu’como mutually uniii- 
telligiblo. It is at this jioint tliat tim old dialects 
may he eoiisidered to liecome hinguagi’S, Wo liave 
not to go far to sooli; examples. 'The slang of eaoli 
nursery, school, college, profession, and handicraft 
illustrates tho first ; the liisLory of Eurojio furnishes 
almiidant e.xanqik's of the .second. Wo may tlicro- 
fore have dialects or diversities of related speech 
without liaving a I'ceoived s]ieeeh at all. In the 
(lourisliiiig time of Greece, ITerodotus xvroto in 
Ionic and Thucydides in Attic. Thoro was not 
even a word for Greek, which, as separate from 
its dialectal forms, was unknown till long after- 
wards. In England the author of tlio first English- 
Lathi diotionary, tho Pronipioriiim. Paruulormn, 
apologises for writing in East Anglian, as being 
the only form of speech he knew. It was not till 
political domination called forth a court speech 
that the seed of a roeeivod speech was sown ; hut 
centuries of writers, oaeh touehing up lho artificial 
changeling in his own way wliilo using it to e.xpress 
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vigorous thought, were required to huikl up our 
glorious English speech. 

Dialect, however, is by no means yet extinct, 
even in England, though railways and sciiool- 
hoards threaten its speedy anuiliilation, The 
writer, wlio lias been led to investigate tlic 
siiliject during the last twenty yeara, linds that 
we have still six great forms of local speech — 
yonthern, Western, Eastern, Midland, Northern, 
iiiid Lowland Scotoli — further divisible into forty- 
two district.s, each of wliioh li.as generally numei- 
ous varieties. His object was to determine the 
pronunciation as at pre.sent existing all over tliat 
part of England anil Scotland which is not still 
Celtic ; hence his distinctions are mainly based on 
pronunciation as referred to the oldest English 
form of literary specoh, the West Saxon or Wessex, 
wliich, however, never prevailed over the whole 
country, and is not even the foundation of modern 
literary speech. Of thi.s pronunciation he was 
obliged to omit one striking and eharaeteristic 
part — viz. the iidonatian or sing.soug of speech, 
which generally strikes a stranger fiist and most 
strongly, because he could not invent any practic.il 
means of expressing it, and it was very seldom 
indeed that he could hear it from native un- 
educated peasants. Tlie two other points to 
which we must look for distinctions are vocabu- 
lary and construction. Vocabulary is the point 
iuo.st generally considered, hut it is often delusive 
as a means of .separation, because it is so difiicult 
to trace the area over which certain word.s prevail 
as distinct from those where they are not known. 
The nature of the investigations and their dillieulty 
is well shewn in Jlr Tlionias Hallain’s ‘ Four Dialect 
Words, Clem, Lake, Nesh, and Oss [= to starve, 
to play, tender, to offer], their modern dialectal 
range, meaning, pronunciation, etymology, and 
early or literary use’ (English Dialect .Society, 
1885). With unusual words, liowever, or woius 
with unusual sigiiilioations, most glossarists con- 
sider that they are ohieliy concerned, while at the 
same time the dilfioirlty the writers feel in express- 
ing tile sounds of the words — i.e. properly speaking, 
in actually conveying the words — rendei's their 
identilication uncertain, This is diirereiit for 
literary languages where there is a conventional 
orthography and pronunciation. The last charac- 
teristic mark of dialects is their grammatical con- 
struction. It is surprising how little this point is 
attended to in mo.st glo.s,saries,-so that tlie reader 
is generally left to discover the construction from 
the example, s, and these in many cases are not 
sufficiently trustworthy for that purpose. It is the 
more satisfactory, then, to refer to such glossaries a.s 
Elworthy’s JFest Somerset, with its separate gram- 
mar ; Darlington's Folk-speech of South Cheshire ; 
Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Word-book; and Kobin- 
son’.s Mid-Vorksldre Glossary, in which pronun- 
ciation and graimnar are well attended to, and 
exanqilcs are numerous and trustworthy. 

'' In making tlie above division of English dialects, 
considered as new local forms of speech referred to 
one old local form, the Wessex, without any regard 
to received speech or spelling, the following are the 
principal distinctions relied upon, and the areas 
over which they extend. 

(1) Southern takes in 
from Cornwall to Kent, 
the west to the north of Worcester, south of 
Warwick and Northampton, eastwards to the 
boundary of O.xford, and all south of the Thames. 
Tlie marked characters are found in the western 
half, which die off eftstivards, while westwards they 
exhibit signs of Celtic influence. Wilts, Doraet, 
Somerset, and Gloucester show this form in its 
prime. Those were the seat of the West Saxon 
tribes, and best preserve the mark of their origin. 


the whole south of Eimland 
j, extending northwards on 


The main character of all the southern division ij 
tlie pronunciation of r, e.specially wheio not before" 
.a vowel, as in there, sir ! The tongue, in the piin- 
cipal legion, is reverted, that is, turned with its 
underside to the hard palate, and its point diieoted 
towards the throat. This is the English form of 
the (different) glottal r of the Low German district. 
It is not only strong in Wilts, Doisct, and Someisct, 
Irat also in Des'on ( where French u may likewi.se 
be heard), though it dies out through Cornwall, and 
in west CoinwaTl, ndiicli has compiiratii’ely recently 
become English, has become that of received 
speech. In Hainp.shire and eastwards it hecoines 
milder, hut on the whole it is still well marked 
even in Kent. It is the parent of received English 
r, which is little different from an imperfects when 
it does not heconie a simple vowel or is lost. Initial 
y'aiid s in .Saxon words hccoine v and z. In con- 
struction the speech is peculiar in the general use 
of J be fori am, and jrc am, you am, for ire are, you 
arc; in the general prelix of a to the past paiticiple 
— as I 're a-daue; the periplira.stic form of the 
present tense, as I do go for simple I go, without 
any implied emphasis; the use of the accusative en, 
from Wessex h/iie, wliich is repl.acod liy the dative 
huji in literary speech ; and in one part of Someiset 
(near to, hut west of, Yeovil) tlie use of utrh for 
the first ])eisoiial pronoun /. In the east of Hiissex 
and in Kent rle, dis, dnt, &c. may be still heard 
for the, this, that, S:c., hut this is a comparative 
nioderniani. 

(2) IFester/i comprises most of Moninouth, Here- 
ford, ami Shropshire, and shows the influence of 
the Welsh, wliich in early times prevailed over 
tlieni ; and Shropshire especially preserves a trilled 
"Welsh r which is in remarkable contrast to the 
southern and midland 

(.3) Eastern extends over the whole of the counties 
lying north of the Thames but east of Oxford and 
Leicester and sontb of Lincoln, einbraciiig al.so tlie 
East Anglian peninsula of Norfolk anti Suffolk, 
wliich two counties generally Jiave a pronunciation 
of to, do, soon, as if tlie vowel were nearly French u, 
much the same ns in Devonshii’e, But this does 
not extend to the rest of the eastern, which hears 
a r-euiarkahle re.^.erahlance to received speech, 
being indeed that part of the country from which 
it originated. Essex is especially reiiiarkaUe for 
pronouncing paper like jiiper, a practice which of 
late years (subsetpiently to the time of Dickens and 
Thackeray) lias crept into London, and may he heard 
from mo.st newsboys. Over Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk extends the land of Wee, where w is 
vised for u, but not conversely, as mine for vine, wan 
(rhyming man) for ran, and so on. 

(4) Midland occupies the whole middle region of 
England from the north of the three last named to, 
roughly sjicaking, a line drawn from Lancaster Bay 
on the west to the Humlier on the east. The 
.sjieech of the large tract of country thus included 
is by no means hoiiiogeneous. But the Southerner 
is at once ,siirj>ri,sed by the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of .short 0 and u in come, up, and similar 
wonts, wliich in the greater part of thi.s region 
resemhles the German o or French cii with a dash 
of 00 ill foot, being really a transitional foim 
between the well-known .southern and Lowland 
Scotch .sound and the oo in foot. This last sound, 
liowever, prevails in Lincolnshire and the south 
of Yorkshire. Lincolnahiie is reniaikahle for its 
fractured or divided vowels, which Lord Tennyson 
writes with a, but which really sound to a Londoner, 
and even to a native Liacolnsliire man, botli of whom 
vocalise their r, as if an r were annexed, as sair, 
sairnts, deerd, doarnt, for Lord Tennyson’s saay, 
saSints, dead, docinf ( = .say, saints, dead, don’t), and 
so on. In the extreme north of Lincolnsliire om ia 
pronounced oo, as two, coo, hoosr, for tiow, cow, 
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Jumse, AvUich is not found at all in tlie other 
luidlancl counties, but is an okl form non’ clmractcr- 
istic of northern epeech. In the western midland, 
mid and south Lancashire, Clieshire, Derbyshire, 
one of the most striking pronunciations arises from 
the treatment of ow, wliich is prunoniiced nn in the 
south only, at the ,sontli-enst of Lancasliire and 
iiorili-west of Derby, hoBoming the prolongation of 
a in hat, cat in the fjOuth-we,st of Lancashire, of « 
u\ father in the .south of Yorkaliirc, and south Derby, 
and like eye nearly in Che.sliire and north Stailiml- 
sliire. Tlio word for she is Ima in south Laiiciishire, 
north Dolby, and Clicsliiru, and shoo in south York- 
sluro. The definite article south of Clieshire, 
Derby, and Nottingham has the usual English 
form, but in Cheshire, norfli Doi'hy, and Lancashire 
hecomcH the Ih in oath without any vowel, 
though often assimilated to a preceding t, and in 
south Yorkshire is reduced to a simple <’ without 
any vowel. In constriietiiin the most remarkable 
feature is the verbal plural in -cu in tlic present 
liOnse, often singularly contraetod. Thus an yn? 
is have-n yon? dim they (with the peculiar ii) is 
do-mi, ‘do theyj’ thcy'hwiL'ii, they hnov'-en, ‘they 
know,’ and so on. 'I'hi.s jirevails in Liiiieasliirc, 
Cliffiliiro, Derbyshire, and tlie parts of York.shire 
adjoining, hut i.s lo.st in mast of south YorlnMliirn. 
It has (a.sappoarQd reaontly in Nottinghamshire, 
is rare in the south iiiidhuid, and jiraetically dis- 
appoav.s in Leicester. I am is u.sed in this region, 
in contrast to tliu soutliorn 7 be. The r is very light 
and quite diifarutit from the soutliern rovurteu r and 
the Sootoh strongly trilled r. 

(G ) Northern o.'cteiids from the northei-n boundary 
of the midland to Scotland, Here mo hecoincs oo 
completely in most of Yorkshire, but remains in 
the first stage of transition from oo to ow lu 
Cuinhorland and Wustinorclnnd, The short n in 
but, cut, is 00 in foot. The vowels are inucli 
fractured or divided tlirougliout north Tjauca-shire, 
Cninhovlaud, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, but 
(Utforently from the fonn.s fonml in Lincolnshire, 
the sonml of er, or a/ in heer, bear, hoiiig pi-ofixcd. 
In the south -oils tern part long / hocomos a in father, 
wliioli is not tlie case in the soulli-weatern part. 
The deliiiite article becomes simple vowellcss f 
(being quite lost in Iloldcrnoas, Wirksliire) up to 
a sinuous line tlirough north Cumherhuid and south 
Diirliaiu, after wliicli tiro usual form the is resumed 
and continued to tlie Soolcli border. Instciul of 
7 am, 7 is is regularly nsod, at least till the is 
restored, and then generally 7 iim is heard. In 
Northumberland a transition oeeurs from the .short 
00 iwfoot in such words as ad, up, tlumigli a sound 
more resembling German o, aud only slightly 
dill’erent from inidiaiid short u, to the regular 
soubhoru and Scotch form which is eslahliBliod 
about Woolen But the great peculiarity of 
Northumberland is the uvular (or as it is usually 
called, guttural ) pronunciation of r, alinasl os in 
Iho north of France and Germany. This is 
apparently of recent origin, and lianlly overlajis 
the county border on the souUi, wiiilo it is not 
heard beyond Berwick on the north, Tlio noigh- 
houring Soots caniiat pronounce it. 

(0) Loioland Bcoieh pervades all .Scotland where 
Gaalla is not the common laiignago — i.e. generally 
the south and east, including the Orkneys and 
Sliotlands. Historically, tlie Buglisli language 
was tramsplanted into Scotland from the east of 
Yorkshire aud Nortlmmherland, but it now diircra 
materially from the spoech there used. The 
in the south of Scotland is prohahly the moat 
ancient form. (See Dr J. A. H. Murray’a Diatcol 
of the Southern Counlics of SootUvid (1873), which 
i.s the elas.sicnl work on the subjeoi. ) Phonolically, 
the .southern form is remarkable for retaining ow 
wlion not followed by a consonant, and using oo 


when a con.sonant follows, as roiu, house, wlierciu, 
in the rest of Scotland tboy have coo, hoose, as, 
in Yorkshire. Grammatically, it is remarkable 
for distinguishing tlie present participle from tlie 
verbal noun, both confounded as -iny in modem 
English, a.s ‘ ilansitn in rhtnsin shoe.s.’ As the 
English proceeded north to Edinburgh and round 
to the north of the Forth, this .and otlier dis- 
tinction.s were lost. It is the middle Lowland 
Bcotch, wliich .siih.soqiioutly .spread to the we,st 
.ami ftonth, that i.s msually known n.s Scotch by 
Englishmen, through Burns and .Scott in modem 
timofl. It was a highly cyltiy/ited variety, hnt wns 
always coiisidei ed to he Eugiish by its older writers. 
Nortli Lowland Scotch lies north of tlie Tay, aud 
has the wcll-knoryn iioouliarity of using / for wh, 
and in Caithness tliore is the reduction of the 
definite article to its vowel c alone. The Orkneys 
and Shcthind.s arc Lowland Scotch engi-afted on 
Norwegian, or Norn, as tlicy term it— i.e. old 
Nor.se, which has (iceasioncd many peculiarities 
both of jironunciatioii .and confcil.mc.tion, of which 
the general, but not nuiversal, use of d, t, for tlie 
two .sounds of tJi in the, teeth, need only he men- 
tioned. For tin- ci’idence on whicli the .above divi- 
aioiiH are fonnilod, with comjilote details and cx- 
anijilc.s, the reader i.s referred to Alexander 
Ellis’.s Niti.stiiKj I'honiihHjii of linglish Diakets 
(I.S, SO), forming Part V. of his Narhj Niujlish Pre- 
niiiieiciiion. 

'I'ho aliovc remarks rctor (o the existing forms 
of H]>ecch. Dr Morris in liih iirefaces to Ilwnpule, 
Alhfeealioe, Poems, Pan Mienel, has endea- 
voured, from tlio MSS., 1o detorminu the cliavao- 
torihtioH of nnr dialects in the Early Englisli 
period. Ho admits only three— sou thorn, midland, 
and northcni, hnt dividus tho midland, ‘wliicu 
presents ns with no one typical funu,’ into woat 
and oast midland. 

All languages jivesent a variety of local lonnn, 
wliich has lust been jiartially illuHtrated for 
English ; and in many of these the diHci’eqianciea 
are nimOi greater than in linglihli. Prinoo LonB- 
Lneien Bmiaparto hiw done much not only witli tlie 
lOnglisli, hut with tho Ba.Hque, French, and Italian 
foniih ; for tho last, see also Papaiili’.s eolleotioii, 7 
parJari rtaliani in Vortaldu (LS7C). Tho dialects 
of Low German have been treated by ,1. Winkler 
in his Diahliihon (1874). Tim iSwo(li.sh dialects 
are being oh)iecially studied now. Tlio High Ger- 
man aud .‘Swiss dialects have received much atten- 
tion. Sclmicllur's Bavarian Dadeets [Mmidavtcn 
Bayerns, 18S11 ) is a romarkahle work. And so on. 

Now to what end or imrpoHO is this study of 
dialects jmrsued ? They iiossusa comparatively no 
literature luiving any attraction in itsoif.^ The 
modern forms are sjiokcn only by tho illiterate, 
and sound nncoutli and harsh to an nhicatod car. 
They are not pursuod for tlie ideas wliich they con- 
vey, but for the manner imvhicli they convey thoni. 
'They load uh toundorstaml lane a iweii ed or literary 
language was formed, They eonlain mnltitudes (S' 
‘niisHiiig links,’ udiich serve to oxulaiu relations 
which luiglit otlmrwise entirely hailie the student 
of language. Tlnis, there are two old forms, then 
pronounced as tho prehent long re and oo, which 
now apiioar as long / and oic, flow did this come 
aliout? It is evident that the people could not 
have suddenly lett olT one aud taKou up aiiotlier. 
Now the actual Iransibiimal foriiis still exist, like 
fossils, in dialectal sjiecoh. Modern philology 
obliges ns to leave tho moroly xvritlun forms awl 
Bludy living usage, s. 'I’lii.s i.s only iiossible by study- 
ing exmlent local forms of spoeeli, in other words, 
dialects. 

There i.s a eonsidcmhle literature of modern 
English dialects, hut it lalnium under tho dis- 
advaulagi* of generally not being goiuiiiie— i.e, not 
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due to dialect speakeiH thuiubelves, and wlieji t.o 
due, as in liunife’s noons, it is too apt to lie unduly 
mixed up with motleru received speech. NatnraJly, 
the born dialect speaker is not a literary man, as 
ilie wi'iler of dialect woi'ks inevitably is. Some of 
the be.st piece.s of Cumberland .speecli (Uibson) and 
Higli Eiirne.ss dialect (Piketali = Barber) have 
been wfitteu by men wlio liad lived m.ly a few 
year's in the country, and had been atti'acted by 
the curious forms of the .speech among which they 
came, Otliers aeein to have been written purely 
‘from the fun of the thing,’ hucli as the Esse.'c 
‘ Tiptree Fair ’ and ‘ John Noakes and Jlary Stiles,’ 
atvd the Kent ‘Dick and Sal.’ One of tire few 
iiiodevii hooks written with a desire to show the 
better side of the dialect as distinguished from its 
ludicrous side is the late llev. W. Ilarucs’s Dorset- 
shire poems. There are also many serious Cumber- 
land poein.s given by Gilpin. Natlian Hogg'.s 
(Bahai’s) poems and \i\\e Exmoor Scolding, as edited 
by Elwortliy, with tire pronunciation and notes, 
deserve study as tbe work of irative-s. The legion 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire hooks is chiefly rol- 
licking. But Tim Eohbi/i lias become a c!as,sic. 
In Nortlmmborland the Pitman's Pag takes a 
sinular position. Both have intlueuced tbe ortlio- 
gi'aphy used by other writers. In Scotland, basidas 
Burns and Scott, must be mentioned the excellent 
Aberdoenslvii'e Johmuj Qibh of Oushetnauk, ami the 
same writer’s Life, among my ain Folk. Denuisou’s 
Orcadian Sketch Book is also livst-rate. The 
lUblioejraphicul List of works relating to dialects, 
including both glus.saviGs and exampTes, pnhiished 
by the English Dialect Society, which wa-s founded 
in 1873, contains 200 pages, ami to this and the 
other jmhlioations of tliis meritorious society the 
leader is rafevied for further information. 

IMalec’tic is a (.Ireolt ivord which .signified 
<irigin,ally ‘the art of rational coiivorsatiou,’ but 
came to have a technical signification in the Jan- 
guage of philosophy. At first it implied a regular 
and scientific mefcliod of treating general concep- 
tions or general terms- a sort of anatomy of nanie.s, 
and tlirouji’h them of the things denoted. In the 
Hiicratio philosophy, and more especially in that of 
Plato, dialectic was thus the method of the highc.st 
and deepest kind of speculation. Aristotle gave 
another sigiiilication to the word. According to 
him, a sciuntitic proof or deduction is dillereub from 
a dialectic jiroof, whicli is only a probahie deduc- 
tion. After this, dialectic came round to imply a 
kind of fencing in words, tlie art of so using the 
forms of reasoning as to confound your ojiponeiit, 
and make fallacies pass for truth. Dialectic is 
■sometimes used as synonymous with logic. The 
Ifegelian ijliilosophy regards dialectic as at once 
the method of knowledge and of the evolution of 
the univer.‘3e itself. 

Di'allage (Gr. diallugc, ‘ interehaime ;’ so 
called fronfits changeable colour), a mineral nCcarly 
allied to Augite (q.v.), and by some regarded as ii 
variety of it. Its chemical composition is essen- 
tially the same. It is seldom found perfectly 
crystallised, but usually massive, granular, or dis- 
seminated, and is characterised iiy its markedly 
laminated structure. It is lirown, gray, or gi'cen 
in colour, hut shows a kind of metallic lustre when 
broken across tlie cleavage. This is due to the 
presence of luicrosoopie tubular inclusions or leaf- 
lets, which are disposed parallel to the cleavage- 
planes or laminiB. Diallage is a rock-fonning 
mineral of some importance, occurring as a primary 
constituent of Gabhro (g.v.). 

Dialogne, a conversation between two or more 
persons, implying, however, greater unity and con- 
tinuity of subject than an ordinary conversation. 
The ancient Oreelt philosophers were fond of this 


way of cinulueting tlieir investigations and convey- 
ing tbeh- iustnictions. The Socratio dialogue is Us 
conversation in the form of question and answer, so 
contrived that the jier-son (piestinned is led liimselt 
to originate Iho.so ideas that the que.sfiouer ivi.shc.s 
to hiiiig liefore him. The dialogues of Plato are, 
as it were, philo.sophieal dramas, in which the 
.Soeratic method of ini'e-stigation is hi'onght to hear 
upon .speculative subject-’. One of the greatest 
mastei-a in this form was Lucian, ivhnse keen-cilged 
and liiiliiant wit was especially adapted to it. The 
iHalogue is hut ill adapted to the exposition of 
modem science, although elementary hand-books in 
the fonn of question and answer are still useful as 
supplying the student with aseries of concrete facts 
tersely e.xpresned. Of the more eminent modem 
\Mitei'.s of the literary foi ms of dialogue, rve may 
mention Erasmus in Latin ; Lessing, Herder, and 
Wieland among the Germ.'ins; Tetraich and 
Macliiavelli in Italy ; I'enelon, Fonteuelle, and 
Diderot in France; and in England, Beikeley, 
Swift, Hurd, Harris, Helps, and Landor in his 
Imiiginartj Conrersations. Di.aloguc combined with 
action gives us the drama. 

ftia'lysifs. See O.smo.sk, Diffi'.siox. 

Biaiuaglietisin. Bodies such as iiun, wiien 
placed in a field of magnetic force, tend to move 
from places of weaker to pliu‘0.s of .stronger force. 
The opjiosite is true of hismiitli and other sub- 
•stances. Such sulistaucea are said to he diamag- 
netic. For furtlier information, see Magnetism. 

Diaiunntinib an episcopal town, of mean 
appearance, in the Br.a/,iliau proiince of Minus 
(feraes. It is the centre of a rich diamond district, 
and has iuanufacture.s of cotton and goldwai'e. 
Pop. 13,01)0. 

BiailUitcr, in Plane Geometiy, is generally a 
straight line bisecting any sj’stem of parallel chords 
of a conic section. The lines which it bisects arc 
termed its ordinates. In the circle, ellipse, and 
hyperbola, every diameter pasaes tlirough the centri' 
of tlie curve, and is there bisected ; but it is only 
in the case of the circle that all diameters am 
equal. In the parabola, since the centre of the 
curve is at an infinite distance, all diameters aro 
parallel to the axis. 

Oiainoild (comipled from adamant, q.v.), a 
natural fonn of cry.stal)Lsed carbon, highly valued 
as a precious .stone, but of much lees value than the 
niby. The diamond orystallises in tlie cubic or 
inonometric sy.s-tem, its common forms being the 
regular octahedron, tJie rhombic dodecaliedroii, and 
the six-faced octahedron. The faces are often 
curved, and the general form of the cry.stal is moie 
or less rounded. Cleavage is perfect, jiaraliel to 
the faces of the octahedron — a fact which is often 
taken advantage of in splitting off fragments for 
the purpose of removing flaws. The sui-faoe of the 
diwnond frequently exhibits strhe and triangular 
impresaionB, while The interior may contain micro- 
scopic cavities and various inclusions. A distinctly 
lamellar structure is by no moans uncommon. 

The lustre of the diamond is peculiar to itself, 
and hence termed ‘ adamantine.’ In a natural con- 
dition, however, the surface often presents a dull 
lead-gray eenii-metallic lustre. The high refractive 
and dispersive powers of the diamond produce, 
when the stone is judiciously cut, a brilliancy and 
‘fire’ unequalled by any other stone. Tbe mean 
index of refraction is 2'4, and the angle of total 
reflection about 24° 24' ; the latter accounts for the 
lustre, inasmuch as a large proportion of the inci- 
dent light is in a well-cut diamond reflected from 
the inner surface of the stone. The diamond, 
especially when coloured, is highly phosplioresoOTt, 
that is to saj’’, after e.xposure to brilliant illuraina- 
tion it omits the rays which it has absorlied, and 
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thus becomes self-luiiiiiious in Llie dai'lc. Under 
(jjhe eleck'io discharge in a highly-rarelled niediuin 
it exliibits beautiful pbospburescout pbenoinena, 
as pointed out )jy Mr Crookes. 

Tlie spacifie gmvity of the diamond i.s about 
3-52, and its degice of liardneas greater than that 
of any other mineral, being indicated Iry 10 in tlie 
ordinary scale. Tlie excessive iiardueas serves to 
dislinguisli the diamond from otlier gem-, stones ; 
any stone wbioh readily scratehe.s ruby and sapphire 
must be a diamond. Notwitlistanding its hardness 
the diamond is brittle, and hence the nhsnrditj' of 
tiio aiioient te.st which pn)fes.sed to di.stiiigiii.sh tlie 
diamond by its withstanding a hoayy blow struck 
by a hammer when placed on an anvil. ^ 

Kegarded formerly as a peculiar kind of rock- 
crystal, the eliemical compo.sition of the diamond 
remained for a long time extremely obscure. It 
was shown by the klorentine academicians Averani 
and 'I’argioiii, about 169.’), that the diiimond couUl 
he volatilised at a higli temi)e)'atnre, tlioir expcii- 
monts liaving been made at the oo.st of the Grand- 
duke Go.smo III. 

Newton in 170-1 expressed tlie opinion that the 
diamond, from its higli I'Rfrangiliility, wa.s jirobalily 
an unetuous body coagnlatcd. In 17fli the Bmporor 
bh-ancis I. ]>erf(n'mod an e.xpoiinient which sliowed 
that diamoiul.s strongly lieatoil iu a fnrnaco com- 
pletely disappeared. Toivard.s the latter part of 
the 18th oontnry aoveral French expovimontalists, 
including llareot and Maopiey, exaiuinod the 
behaviour of diamonds at a high temperature; 
but it was reserved for Lavoisier in 1772 to demon- 
atrabo that while the diamond is extremely refrac- 
tory if heated with total uxeln.sion of air, it ia 
readily coinhustihlo at a moderate) tomporaturo 
in the preaoneo of air or oxygen, with production 
of carlionie acid gas. In 1797 the liuglish eliemiat 
Smithson Tounant satisfactorily shoived the iden- 
tity of diamoml with carbon. In vocoiit year.s 
highly roiinod rosoarchos on this subject liavc been 
made by Unnias, Stas, Uiiseoe, ainl Fricdcl, all 
toruling to prove that the diiunond is practically 
pure cai'hoii. Clieiiiishs liai’O goncrally exiieri- 
nienlod, for sake of economy, with imimre speci- 
mons, and have thus olitiiiucd on comlmstiou a 
conaidcrahio amount of ash, tho nature of wliieh 
Im not been well asc'ertiiineil, ft has heon .shown, 
however, that the purer the diamond Ihe smaller 
Is tlie proportion of ash loft on its oomliuHtion. 
Gu.stav Rose, shortly heforo his death, subjected 
diamonds, inclosed in a vessel free from air, to the 
ill tense heat of the voltaic are produced h,v a 
powQiinl dynamo oonstracted by Sionicns of Rorlin. 
Under tlicaa civounmtanoes tho gems heeamc gradu- 
ally inenisted with a dark coating of grapliitic 
matter, and in some oases triangular depressions 
were developed on the faces, similar to those often 
observed in the South African diamond in its 
natural slate. 

As the ohemioai composition of the diamoud is 
well known, it has often been supposed that carbon 
might be induced by avtilicial moans to assume the 
charaotei'.s of the gem. In ISSO ,). U. Ifannay 
of Glasgow announced that lie liad Hucceedeil in 
producing artificial diamonds by inclosing a mix- 
ture of paraflin spirit and bone-oil distillate, with 
metallic litliiiim, in a strong wrought-iron tube, 
and exposing it to prolonged heat in a veverliera- 
bory furnace. Specimens of diamantoid earhon 
wcie thus obtained, hut of small size, and it was 
found that these, when placed on the wheel, imme- 
diately ornmhlod. As the experiinents olfered no 
promise of commercial success, and rvero of so 
uillicult and dangerous a character, they have not 
been repeated. 

It is notalilc that the ooeurrenoo of diamonds 
has been recorded in a nieteoiite. Jeofeiff ami 


Lalcliinolf in examining the metoovite wliieli fell 
on Septomhor 22, 1886, near Novi-Urei, gmern- 
mont of Penza, South-east Russia, detected the 
presence of ahimt 1 per cent, of diamantoid carbon. 

An imperfect variety of diamond known a.<. bart, 
or boarl, occurs in the form of small spherical con- 
cretions with crystalline texture. Although unlit 
for use as an ornanieiital stone, it ia employed 
when groiuid a.s an ahrailiiig agent; and the powder 
mixed with oil .sen'es to feed tho hi]iid.ai'y'H wlieel 
wlieii cutting liaid stones. Much of the horl of 
commerce is not tlie minoralogical variety, hut 
consists of ,s])liiiters, rough fiagmeiits, and imper- 
fect crystals of ordinary diamonds. The diamonds 
used by tlic glazier for entting glass are oidinary 
crystals with ronmled faces, and are known .as 
vitrif diamonds. Tlie cut, thougli only to the 
depth of about tho Tjonth of an inch, is sullident 
to determiuc with iirocision the direction in wliich 
the glass shall break. 

Curbon, or curbontitlu, is tlio name applied lo an 
ojiaquc, black, granular, or Imiim'fec.tly crystallised 
variety of diamond found only in Rrazil, where it 
was discovered in 18*13. Wliilc its density is less 
than that of cry.stalliHcd diamond, its liardne.ss is 
mnch greater, and Imnco it is used in the arts, 
especially fur mounting in tho steel heads or crowns 
of the rotary dianumd drills for rock-boring. 

'J'lio art of enttijig anil polishing tho diamond is 
said to have heun disenvoiod in 1456 by Louis do 
Rcrgncm of Bruges, As now iiractisod, Iho alone 
is first, if ncce.ssary, cleaved or siilit, and then 
‘iirnk'il’or rubbed into sliaiie. I'lio faces of tlie 
stem- thus ‘ cut ’ are gvminil and polished on lint 
moLul discs, fed wilh diamoud dust and oil, and 
revolving willi great ra]ii(lity by steam-power. 
Aiiistcrdmn i.s tlie cliief honio ol tliis iiidiiHiry, and 
the trade is chielly in tho hands of ,lew.s; hut 
(liamond cnlting and pdlishiiig are also now exten- 
sively caniod on in London, Antwerp, &c. ^ The 
common form of 1)io {liiimoiid is oillior the hrH/inal 
or the roue cid. Tho hrilliant resembles tryo tnin- 
cak'il cones, liiise to huso, the edge of the junction 
heing calleii the ffirdlo, tho largo plane at tho top 



Fllj. L — gqniu'e-ouL Erilliimt. 


is the table, ami the small face at tho base the 
culctj tho sides ai'c covered with symmetrical 
faccte. Fig. 1 sliows a square-cut hrilliant, and 
fig. 2 a round-cut hrilliant. The rose has a flat 



Id". 2. — lionnd-out Brilliaut. 


base, with sides formed of rows of triangular facets 
rising as a low pyramid or homisplicre ; hut this 
form of diamond is dailjGiccoming less fashionable, 
and is therefore of comjiaralively litilo value. It 
is illustrated by tig. 3. 

India was formerly tho only country wliicli 
yielded diamonds in quantity, and thence wore 
obtained all the great historical stones ol anti- 
quity. The chief diamond-producing districts arc 
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those ( 1 ) ill the Madras ]irehideiiey, on tlie Kistuii 
and Godavari rivei-s, coniinoiily tlioiigli imiirojierly 
termed tlie Golconda region; (2) iu the Central 


Pie H. — Rone-out Diamond 

Provinces, including the mines of .Siimhitljmr ; and 
(3) in Bundelkhaiid, where tlie Panna mines are 
situated. 

At present the diamond production of India is 
insignificant. It is notable, however, that in 1881 
a line diamond, rveigliing 67^ carats, was fonml 
near Wajia Karnr, in the Bellavy district, Madras. 
The stone was cut into a brilliant weighing 24J 
carats, and is known as the ‘ Oor-do- Non-.' 

Brazil was not regarded as a diamond-vieldiiig 
country until 1727, when tlie true nature of certain 
crystals found in tlie gold wasliiiigt, of the province 
of Minas Geraes was first detected. Diainonds 
occur not only in thi,s province, hut in Bahia, 
Goyaz, Matto Gro.sso, and Parana. Tlie geological 
conditions niuler which the mineral occurs have 
of late years been care- 
fully studied bv Pro- 
fo,ssor.s Derby, Gorceix, 
and Chatvian. The dia- 
monds are found in the 
sands and grai'els of 
rivei’-heda, associated 
with alluvial gold, spec- 
ular iron ore, rutile, 
anata.se, topaz, and 
tourmaline, fii 1833 an 
extraordinary diamond 
was found by a negress 
in the river Bogagoin, 
in Minas Gevaes. It 
weighed 23dJ carats, and 
was cut into a hrilliant 
of perfect water, weigh- 
ing 125 carats (sec iig. 

4, 6). This brilliant, 
known as the ‘ tibnv of 
tlie Son til,' was sold to 
tlie Gaikwav of Bamda 
for £80,000. 

Both the Indian and 
tlie Brazilian diamond- 
lieldK have of late yeans 
been eclipsed by the re- 
mirkable discoveries of 
South Africa. Although 
it was known in the last 
century that diamonds 
oociirred in certain parts of South Africa, the fact 
was forgotten, and when in 1887 they were found 
near Hopetown, the discovery came upon the world 
as a surprise. The principal mines are situated in 
Grigualand West, but diamonds are also worked 
in the Orange River Free State, as at Jagersfontein. 
The stones were first procured from the ‘ river clig^ 
gings ’ in the Vaal and Orange rivers. Tliese sources 
have occasionally yielded large stones ; one found 
in 1872 at Waldeok’s Plant on the Vaal weiglied 
288| carats, and yielded a fine pale yellow brilliant, 
known as the ‘ Stewart.’ 

It was soon found that the diamonds of South 
Africa were not confined to the river gravels, and 
' dry diggings ’ came to be established in the so- 
called ‘ pans. ’ The pirincipal mines are those of 
Kimberley, De Beer's, Du Toit’s Pan, and Bultfon- 
tein. At these localities the diamonds occur in a 


serjientinous breccia, filling jiipe.s or ‘ cidmney.'-,’ 
generally regarded a.s volcanic ducts, wiiicli lE-e 
tioin unknown depths and burst through the sur- 
roiiiuling shales. Tlie ‘ blue ground, ’ or volcanic 
breccia containing fragments, of various rocks 
cemented hy a .serpentinous paste, becomes altered 
by nieteoric agents as it apjaoaehe.s the surface, 
and is eonverteil into ‘ yellow eartli. ’ At Kimberley 
the neighbouring schists, or ‘ reefs,’ are associated 
with .sheets of a basaltic rock, which are pierced by 
the pijies. Tii the year 1887 the production of the 
principal mines was as follows ; 


KiinLtiilejr . . . 
l)e Be(T'« . . . 
Du Toit’s Pan . 
liiiltfontem. . . 
f5t Augiistinp . 


U'eight In C-tmt-. 
. . 1,?>S3,832 
.. ,l,0H,0iS 
. . . Gco.sro 

. . ()02,2‘tt} 
19T 


Vftliie. 

£1,410,207 

1,022,878 

0S7,2&3 

612,062 

2^0 


3,646,809 £4,0?3,DS0 

The great naiiiher of large stones found in the 
mines of South Africa, as conipareil with those of 
India and Brazil, is a striking peculiarity. In the 
earliest days of African mining a diamond of about 
83 carats wa.s obtained from a Boer. This stone 
wlien eut yielded a splendid colourles.s biilliaiitof 
461 eaiats, known as tlie ‘ Star of South Africa,’ or 
as'tlic ‘ Dudley,’ since it aftenvarils became the 
property of the Coimless of Dudley. Some of the 


Fig. 4. 

a. Great Mogc! ; 6, Star or the South ; e, Holt 1-iiur ; , 


Rof'eut ; e, Orloff— all actual size. 


African stones are ‘of! coloured’ — i.e. of pale 
yellow or brown tints ; but a large gem of singular 
'purity was found at Kimberley in 1880. Tliis is the 
famous ‘ blue-white ‘ diamond of 150 carats, known 
fi-oiii the name of its possessor as the ‘ Porter 
Eliodea. ' See Cape Colony. 

It lias long been known that 
Australia, but hitherto tlie Aust 
been all of small size, and it is i 
are nuicii more difficult to cut, 
other diamonds. Altlioiigb Vic 
Australia have occasionally yielih 
New South Wales that has been 
ducer. The chief diamond lopaliti 
Mudgee, on the Ciidjegou"' 
on the river Horton. 

Borneo also yields 
as the ‘ Matau ’ is said 
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the Laiulak mines, near the west coast of Borneo, 
iu is (lescribed ns being' an egg-shaped atone, in- 
dei.ited on one side, and weigldng, in its nncut state, 
387 canals. Great doubt, liorve\'er, e.xi.st.s as to the 
genninenesB of tliis stone, and the Dntcii experts 
who examined it a few yeans ago pronounced it 
to lie simply roek-erystal. Among other diainojid 
localities may he mentioned the Oral Mountains 
and several of the United Stute.s. The_ largest 
diamond }'et leooided from North America whs 
found at Mancliester, Cliesterlield county, Vir- 
ginia. It weighed 23^ earats, and yielded, when 
cut, a brilliant known as the ‘ Ou-i-unr,’ which 
weiglied, however, only 11*7 carats. 

A few special diamonds, from their exeejjtional 
•size or from tlie circumstance.s of their history, 
deserve notice. Of all the great diamonds, the 
‘ Koh-i-nnr ’ is perhaps the most interesting (sec 
ilg. 4, c). While tradition carries it Irack to 
legendary times, it is known from history that 
the Wult'an Ala-ed-din in IdO-t acquired this gem 
on the defeat of the fiajah of Malwa, whose family 
had possessed it for many generations. In 1526 it 
passed by conquest to llumainn, the son of Kultan 
Haber. When Anrmigzehe HuliHoquently possessed 
this stone, lie used it as one of the eyes ol the pea- 
cock adorning lu.s famous peacock' throne. On the 
conqirestof Mohammed Shah by Nadir Blialiiii 1739, 
the great diamond wa.s not found among the Delhi 
treasures, hut learning that Mohammed carried it 
concealed in Ida turban. Nadir, on the grand cere- 
mony of reinstating the Mogtd emperor on the 
throne at the oonolusion of peace, oll'ered to ex- 
change turbans, in token of rcoonoiliation, and by 
this ruse obtained possession of the gem. It was 
when Nadir first saw the diamond on unfolding the 
turban, that he exclaimed, ‘ Koh-i-uur,’ or ‘ Moun- 
tain of Light,’ tho name by ■which the gem has ever 
.since boon known, At Nadir's death it passed to 
his unfortunate .son, Shah llokh, by whom it was 
ultimately given to Ahmed Shah, tho founder <it 
the Durani Afghan empiie. lly Aliinod it was 
bequeathed to his son, Taimur Hliah ; and from his 
descendants it passed, after a series of roinantic 
incidents, to liunjit-Singli. On tho death of Ilnn- 
jit, in 1839, the diamond was preserved in the trea- 
sury of Lahore, and on tho annexation of the 
Punjab by the British in 1849, when the property 
of the state was conllscated to the East India 
Coniiwny, it was stipulated that the Koli-i-nnr 
should he presented to the Queen of England. It 
was consequently taken in charge liy Lord Dal- 
lionsie, who sent it to England in 1850. After the 
Great Exliihition of 1851, ydrore it had been ex- 
hibited, it was injudioiously re-out in London by 
Voorsanger, a, skilful workman from Messrs Co.ster’s 
factory at Amsterdam. The re-cutting oeenpied 
38 days of 12 hours each, and the weight of tho 
stone was reduced from ISOjV 1o 106 iV carats. The 
form is that of a sliallow brilliant, too thin to dis- 
play much lire. According to Lady Burton, it is 
believed to liring ill-luck to its ]jo.s.sessor. 

Another famous Indian diamond is the ‘ Groat 
Mogul’ (lig. 4, a ), which ajipears to have been found 
about 1650, in the Kollnr mine, on the Kistua. it 
was seen by the French jeweller Tavernior at tho 
court of Auriingzehe in 1865, and is described as a 
round white ro.se-onfc .stone of 280 carats. Its sub- 
sequent history is unknown, and it is probable that 
at the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739 it 
was stolen amt broken up. Some authorities have 
sought to identify the, Great Mogul witir tho Koli-i- 
mir, and others rvith the Orlolf. 

The ‘ Orloff ’ { lig. 4, c ) is an Indian stone which was 
purchased at Amsterdam in 1776 by Prince DrlolT' 
for Catharina II. of Itussia. T'he stone at one time 
formed tho eye of an idol in a temple in the island 
of Seringliani, in Mysore, wlicnoe it is said to have 


been stolen by a French soldier. It weiglrs 193 
carats, and is nmniited in the imperial sceptre of 
the Czar. 

Tile ‘liegent’ i.s a fanioms diamond preserved 
among tho national jewels in Paris. It was found in 
1701 , at the Parteal mines, on tho Kistna, by a slave 
who u.scape<l with it to the coast, where he .sold it 
to ail English skipper, by whom lie was aftenvaids 
treacherously killed. Tlioma.s Pitt, giandfather of 
the first Earl of Chatham, at that time goveinor of 
Fort St George, purchased the stone, and had it 
re-cut in London, wlienee it is often known as the 
‘Pitt."' It.s original weight was 410 carats, Imtit'ivas 
redueoil in cutting to 1.36.7 < the result, however, 
wa.s a brilliant of line water and excellent propor- 
tion.s. Pitt sold it iu 1717, through the linaucier 
John Law, to the Duke of Orleans, then liegent of 
France during the minority of Louis XV. ’The 
price paid was £135,000, and its value has .since 
been estimated at £480,000 (see lig. 4, d). 

'I’lie large ‘ S.anoy’ i.s an lii.storical diamond, about 
which many contradictory .stories have been told. 
It appeal's that the Saucy was an Indian stone, pur- 
chased about 1570 by M. de Saucy, Frencli anihas- 
sador at Constantinople. It passed temporarily 
into the poRsessinn of Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
France, and ■wa.s evontnally .sold by Saucy to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. By James II, it was dis- 
posed of to Louis XIV., about 1695, for £25,000. At 
the beginning of tho iOtli century it pas.sod to the 
pemidoff family iu Itussia, ancj by them it was sold 
in 1865 to >Sir .ram.setjeo Jeejoehhoy. In 1889 it 
was again in the miu'kot, the price a.sked being 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Of coloured diamonds there arc a feu' possessing 
historical interest. Diamonds occur of all tints, 
and when the colour is well pronounced, they are 
prized as fancy Rtones. A pale green diamond, 
weighing 48.1 carats, is pre, served in tho Green 
Vaults at Drc.sdeu. But one of the moat Huperh 
coloured diamoiuls at present known is the sap]jluro 
blue lirilliaiit termed the ' Hope’ diamond, valued at 
£20,000 to £30,000. This gem formerly belonged 
to Mr H. T. Hope, and weighs 44ij carats. It is 
believed to have been cut from the large bine 
diamond, weighing in tlm rongli 112.1 carats, sold 
hy Tavernior to Louis XI V., wliieh disappeared 
amid the troubles of 1792. The two most wonder- 
ful eolourud diamonds known after tlio Hope are 
an emerald green diamond of 0 grains, which is 
valued at £1000, and a ruby red diainoiul of 0 
grains, valued also at £1000. 

For fui'lhov infoi'umtiou on historical dianiomlB, roc 
Tlie Ureal Diamonds uf the World, hy E. W. Htructer 
(1882); and on diamonds gonerally, consult Preeiom 
Stones anil Oems, by tho name author ( 4tli od. 1884) ; 
Ac Diamant, hy II. Jiicolis and N. Cluiirian ( Paris, 1884) ; 
and Jjc Viamant, hy E. Buutaii (Paris, 1886). 

DiainoiKl llectle. Bee'WiiEviL. 

IMaiiiond llavlionr, a port and telegraph 
station on tlm Iliigli, 38 miles SBW. of Calcutta 
by rail, 41 by river. Formerly, tho Company's 
ships anchored here ; now there is not even a 
village at the spot, hut a customs e.stabliHhmeiit 
Ls maintained, and shipping movements are Iclc- 
graplieil to Calcutta. 

]>i<iinoil<l iVecklacc, Titu, a wonderful piece 
of jewelry, made in Fari.s about the year 1775, 
and intemled for Madame Dubarvy, the favourite 
of Louis XV. Khe, however, was excluded from 
court on the death of Louis ( llli), before the neck- 
lace was llniRlicd, After being made, this heanti- 
fnl orninnont, adorned udth 500 diamonds, \vas 
found to he so costly that no one could pur- 
chaso it. It -was valued at 1,800,000 livre.s, equal 
to ahoat £80,000 of modern money. 

The Prince Cardinal de Rohan, a wealthy, vain. 
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iiiul profligate man, persuailecl by an adventiiresa 
iiaiiied De Laraotte, who waited about couit, that 
the queen (Marie Antoinette) regarded him with 
favour, became corapletely infatuated with the 
idea. One night in Augn.st 1784 tlie poor dnno 
bad the happiness of a moment’s interview in tlie 
groves around Versailles with the ipteeii in the 
person of a girl who closely resembled her. De 
Lamntte had stated to the cardinal that the queen 
was de.sirou.s of obtaining this glorious necklace, 
and tliat not having sufiicient money pii?! then, 
site would sign an agi’eenient to purchase it if 
the cardinal would become security. The cardinal 
consented. The agreement was approved of and 
signed with the royal signature, as also with that 
of the cardinal, who, on the 1st Pebroaiy 178 j, 
carried off the treasure from the maker to Ver- 
sailles, where it had been agreed the queen 
slinnld send for it. In a few days De Lamotte 
and her imsband, having disappeared from Paris, 
were busily engaged in selling tbo separate dia- 
mond.s in the necklace. The -whole transaetioii 
had been a trick ; the messages from the queen, 
oral and written, -were without foundation, the 
latter, indeed, being forged hy a xoi-dt.sant valet, 
who was .skilled in imitating hanilwriting. Tire 
jrlot was discovered hy nieau.s of the maker of 
the diamond necklace, who, not receiving any 
money when the period of tlie lirst instalment had 
arrived, went to oom-t, demanding to know if the 
necklace had been delivered to the queen. In a 
few months the cardinal found himself in the 
lla.stille, where some of those hy whom he had 
been duped bad already been lodged. In May 1780 
the trial of the prisoners was brought to a close. 
De Lamotte was branded on each slionlder with 
the letter V (for volcuna, ‘thief’), and was sentenced 
to perpotiial imprisonment. Her husband, wlio had 
lieu to England, was .sentenced in hia absence to 
tlie galleys for life. The cardinal and the girl who 
liiul personated the queen were dismis.sed without 
punisliinent. Tlie queen was falsely supposed hy 
tlie populace of Paris to have had a part in the 
plot, and the odium resulting from it was heaiied 
upon her, even at the last, when slie sat on the 
tumbril that bore her tbrougli a raging and cunsing 
mob to the guillotine. Bee Carfylo’.s honiewliat 
rliapsodical study, wliicli appeared in trvo succes- 
.sive numhei's of Fraser’s Miujazim ( 1837), reprinted 
in Ills Essays ; also H. Vizetolly’s Story of the 
Eiamond NccJckirc [uev,’ ei. 1880). 

OiiUlcl, an .ancient Italian divinity, identilied 
by tlie Homans with the Greek Artemis. She 
was a goddess of light, and she represented tlie 
moon, just as Dianus (Janus) did the sun. It 
is said that Sorvius Tullius was the first to intro- 
duce her worship at Rome, and appai-ently she 
was first worshipped by patricians only. See 
Autemis. 

Diiiiia (1) OF PoiriUHS, a favourite of Henry 
ft II. of Praiiee, was born in 1499, the eldest daughter 
of Jean de Poitiers. Married at Uiirteen, she be- 
came a widow at tliirty-two, and eve long attached 
the affections of the nineteen yeais younger dauphin 
strongly to liemelf. On his accession as Henry II. 

( 1547 ) Diana enjoyed great inlluence, did much to 
reform the conrt, and brought its intiuenee to bear 
strongly against the refmming party. She was 
made DueUess of Valentinnis in 1548, retired from 
court to her castle Ciiateaii d’Anet on the Idufj’s 
death in 1559, and died in 1606. The splendid 
OhUteau de Chenonceaux (q.v.) was given her 
Iw the king, but after her death was taken by 
tfatharine de’ Medici, It still contains many 
memorials of its most, famous mistress.— (2) 
Diana of Pkance, Duchess of AngoulSrae, was 
horn in 1638, natural daughter of Henry 11. and 


a Piedmontese (according to others, of Diana of 
Poitiers), was formally legitimised, and mavrieil 
fiist to a sun of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
oldest son of the Coiiatahle da Montiiiorency. She 
enjoyed great influence at court under Henry IV,, 
suiierintended the education of the young prince, 
afterwards Louis Xlll. , then retiicd from court, 
and died without issue in 1019. 


Disuitlius. See C.vnNA'i’tON, Pikk. 


lMilX>:l'80U ( Gr.), a term in music by -whioh the 
ancient Greeks designated the octave. The Piench 
use the term as equivalent to jiitc/i. Diapason is 
also the English name given to the fundamental 
stops of the Organ (q.v.). 

Diayei", a term applied to certain forms of 
flat or slightly relieved ornament. Any pattern 
formed of a iloial, leafy, geometric, or other device, 
repeated over a flat surface, is called rfmper or 
diaper work; but according to some authorities 
the device should 1)6 free from bounding lines 
forming square.s, as a pattern of thi.s natuie elionld 
rather be called dicrkcr or checker irurk. 

In textile fahrics the term appeals to have been 
given at one time to .silk fabrics with almost any 
kind of repeated pattern upon them, it is an 
older mime for ligiired silk tJiaii Damask (q.v.). 
Tlie Dyzantine Greelc.s called a silk with both 
paltem and ground of one colour diaspron, and the 
Latins, following the Greeks, named such a fabric 
diasjjer, which by a slight eliange became the Eng- 
lish word diaper. Chancer refer-s to ‘cloth of gold 
diapred wcle’ (see Textile hy the Rev. D. 

Hock, D.D.). .Diy kiinl of textile fabric, paper, or 
leather, witli a more or less enriched geometrical 
pattern is, in a general way, said to be diapered, 
lint as regarihs textiles the term diaper nowadays 
is almost confined to undyed linen with a W'oven 
diamond pattern, altliongn cotton imitations aie 
made. According to the size of tliis pattern the 
stuft’ is oalleci bird’s-eye, pheasant’s-eye, fish-eye, 
or Russia diaper. ■ 

In Architecture, diaper-ivork, or diapering, is a 
kind of deenration applied to plane surfaces, and 
consists of a small repeated pattern either of con- 
ventional flowers, leaves, or other devices, cawed 
or painted. The flower, or other object, is gener- 
ally inclosed by line.s, 
fillets, or slender inouhl- 
ing.s, which constitute 
in themselves a sort of 
geometrical diapering. 

When the pattern ' 



carved, it is generally- 
sunk; and when painted, 
it con.si.sts of a darker 
shade of the same colour 
as the plane surface, by 
which the effect of shadow Diaper, 

is communicated to it. 

Tlie accompanying illustration, from Rloxain’a 
Guthie Architecture, exhibits a vei-y beautiful 
example of Decorated English diapering. It is 
taken fi-om Canterbury Cathedral. In Professor 
VVitlhs’s book on this building other examples are 


Diaphoretics. See Sudohific.'s. 

Diai>liragm, or Mideipf (Gr._ diaphragma, 
‘ a partition ’ ), is the name apqilied in anatomy to 
designate the mu.seulQ-tendinou.s partition which in 
man and the mammalia generally separates the 
cavity of the thora.x from that of the abdomen. Its 
general form is that of a dome directed towards the 
chest, the lower part and sides being muscular, 
while the central or highest portion consists of 
an expanded tendon. The muscular fibres have 
an extensive origin from the cii-cumferenee of the 
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\;iscui'al cavity — viz. posteriorly, a vertebral portion 
aiisiiig from the lumbar vertehrre by two pointed pio- 
cesses, or crura, of unequal length, and from two 
fil)rou8 bands, or arched ligaments, on each side 
of the bodies of the vertebne : laterally, a costal 
portion arising from the cartilaginous and adjoining 
o.s.seous parts of the lou'or .six ribs ; nnteiiorlj’, a 

sternal poi-tioii 
arising from the 
ensiform cartil- 
age of the ster- 
num, or breiist- 
bone. From 
these varion.s 
]>oir!ts the mus- 
cular fibres con- 
verge to the ecrt- 
ired, trefoil, or 
cordiform ten- 
d 0 ti, w h i c h 
forms the high- 
est part of the 
diaporagm, and 
a.s its name in- 
dieate.s, consists 
of three lobes. 
The diaphragm 
1 1 resents tliroo 
targe perfora- 
tions or fora- 
mina; one, 
quadrilateral, 
plaeud in tlio 
higlie.'it part of 
the tendinous 
centre for the 
upward passage 
or the inferior 
voiiaeava ; one, 
oval in form, 
surrounded hy 
muscular fibres derived from the crura, for tho 
pna,<(age of tlie tc.sopliagii.s and pnemnogastric 
norves; tlie tliird, situated in front of the verto- 
bnn and bounded by tendinous liliros of tbc crura, 
transmits the aorta, thoracic duet, and large azygos 
vein. 

The upper surface of the diaphragm is in relation 
to the pleural membranes wliicii inclose tho lungs, 
and the pericardium which iiioloses tho heart. The 
latter meiiihrane is intimately connected with tlie 
oonti-al tendon, which thus form.s a lixed floor for 
the support of tlie heart. The lower surface, dcejdy 
concave in form, is lined hy peritoneum, and has in 
apposition with it the stomach and spleen on the 
left side, the convex upper surface of tho liver mi 
the light side, and the kidneys, supra- renal capsules, 
and duodenum posteriorly. 

■When the diaplirngni contracts, the arched portion 
hecoiiies ilatter, and the cavity of the chest being 
thereby enlarged, air rushes in to fill tlie vacuum, 
and oxuanda tho lung.s during the act of in.spiration. 
It is tlms an inspiratory muscle, and in ordinary 
quiet broatliing the central tendon on which tlio 
heart rests tako.s no share in this movement. Every 
contraction of the diaphragm must diminish tho 
abdominal space and compress the abdominal 
viscera, and hence it aids in the expulsion of tho 
fa'ces and urine. 

Spasmodic action of the diaphragm produces 
hiccough ^ and .sobbing. Stoppage of the action 
of tho diaphragm, wliether from great external 
pressure or from paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

Diaphragm, a partition with a hole in it, 
empiloyed not only in landscape and portrait lenses 
for photograpiiy, but also in telescopes, micro- 
soopoB, and other optical inatrmneuts, for the 
purpose of cutting off the superlluous rays of light, 


and producing greater intensity or bharpness of the 
image, as well as to correct aberration. 

Diai-bekir, a town of Asiatic Turkey, capital 
of a province of the same name, is situated on 
the right bank of the Tigris, 390 miles N'Vir, of 
Bagdad. The town is surrounded by high strong 
walls, and commanded by a citadel built on a 
liigli basalt rock, against wliich the llal-roofed 
houses rise above each otlier in terraces. The 
population has dwindled to 40,000, mostly Knrd.s 
and Avmenian.s. The city is the residence of a 
pasha, and the seat of a Greek bishop, as also 
nbiially of tlio Jacobite patriareli of Antioch. It 
has 27 mosqnc.s and 12 churches, ami numerous 
bazaars, fountains, baths, and caravanserais, 
although the last arc now falling into decay. 
Indeed, only in the centre of tlio town are any of 
the buildings handsome; olsewliei'c ruins meet one 
at every step. Stagnant pools, weeds, and liltli 
comliine to produce feveis. Diarliokir had formerly 
e.vlensive niannfautnres of silk and cotton goods, 
and an active coiiimercc with Aleppo and Bagdad; 
and it still has considerable trade in raw products. 
Tho roads to the coast are equally bad and insecure, 
and the traffic witli Bagdad is iiiostlj'- hy raft. The 
principal cxporls are wool, moliair, slieep and 
goats, copper oie, luitlor, gall-nuts, goat and kid 
.skins, ami furs ; the imiioi'ts inchulo cotton and 
woollen goods, indigo, coll'co, sugar, hulValo-hidcs, 
potrolcum, and boiiji, Diarhckir occupies the site 
of tho ancient Aviida, M'liich was forlifiod by the 
Emperor Constantiiiu. ll was captured by the 
Pevsiaus in 350, and retaken hy duKtinhui; Imt in 
502 the Persians once more bceaiiie maslera, and 
put SOjOOO of the inhahitanls to the sword. In 640 
It fell into the liands of the Aialis of thellekr tribe, 
who.so namo became idcnlillcd witli tbe district; 
but tlio Tnrkisli official title is still Kara Amid 
(‘Black Amid,’ from the colour of its basaltic 
walls). After many vieissitude.s, the town passed 
into tlio hands of .Sultan .Selim in 1515. 

DiiiriiMU'a (Gr. dia, ‘through,’ and rheb, 'I 
How’) is tho name aiqilied to an increase inthedis- 
clnirges from the bowels, whieh are usually unduly 
liquid, Bometimos ovorcliargod with bile, and Boimi- 
timoM the contrary, and i.s, profiorly speaking, ii 
symptom rather t'lian a discaac. Thus it often 
occurs ill tho course of diKoascs of the liver and 
spleen, of some forms of lioai't-disoase, of many 
fevcin and other acute di.suase.s, and Is a common 
coiiiplieatimi of the aih'anccd stage of Consumption 
(q.v.). Frci/uontly, however, it is tho most pro- 
minent, perhaps the only symptom of ill-health ; 
and it may then take rank as a disease, or rather 
as, the generic name of a group of diseases, In this 
aspect the subject will be discussed here. 

Diarrhuca Is either siiiqilo, bilious, or choloraic ; 
tlie la.st form has already been dlsoufiscd (see 
CuoniiEA). Theaneionts applied the name lieniery 
to a diarriima in which the dcjoclioiis consisted of 
matters not digested, or very jiartially so; this f 
form is, however, very unusual, at all events in 
Britain. Dyaonitiry (q.v.) is also a lorni of 
diarrhmal diseabc ; as is the lorm of Fever (q.v.) 
called gastric, typlioid, or enteric fever. Simple 
and bilious diarrhtca probably often differ only 
ill degree ; they are both distinguished from the 
advanced stages of oliolem_ and dysetileiy by the 
presence of almndanee of biliary colouring matter 
m the stools, and by the absoiieo of the distiiictii'c 
features of the other two diseases as described 
elsowbere. Uiarrhooa is alino.st always accompanied 
at lirt.1 by pain in tlie abdomen, sometiiiies severe 
or even agonising in cbaractor, According to its 
cause and treatment, it may pass oil in a few hours, 
or may \iersist for a few weeks or months ; or it 
may even prove fatal. 



'Xlio lower part of tho Thorax, opened 
to show the upper side of the Dia- 
phragm from bofoio : 

n, sixth dorsal vorlohra; t, ronrlh lunihar 
vertclira ; c, oiislform oartllai'i' ; (fit, 
aorta ; s, a'anpliagiis ; /, oiii’iilnK IV.r 
liirurinr vena cava 1, 2, 'i, trokiil ton- 
don ; 4, 0, oeiiLral portiiiiis ot diapUuigni ; 
fl, liglifc, and 7, lull, oriia otilia;.liiviKin. 
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Diai'i'hcea lias many varietiii.s and many causes ; 
but the whole tribe of more or less epidemic 
(liarrliuial diseases present certain relations in 
common, which hare been studied of late years to 
a considerable extent from the jirerentire or 
sanitary poinl of view. Tims it is observed of all 
of tliese ilisease-s, witliont e.xception, tliat they are 
more apt to prei'ail dmiiiy summer and autumn 
than during the earlier seasons nf tlie year ; and it 
is also well established tliat theii prevalence is to a 
great extent dependent on the intensity of the solar 
heat, so that a temperature aboi-e GO'’" F. seems to 
l)e almost essential, under urdiuiuy circumstances, 
to their epidemic diffu.sioii. Moreover, it has been 
shown tlnat the decomposition of organic matters 
in the neighbourhood of human dwellings, and the 
introduction of the products of decomposition into 
the food, driuk, or air used by the healthy, has 
been a direct exciting cause of dianhoia in a great 
number of inatanoes where the disease has been 
locally epidemic ; from which it is inferred that 
the real source of diaiThmal disease.s is. usually to 
be found in a iiioibid poison closely associated with 
the procc'.s of putrefaction, althougli not, perhaps, 
necessarily generated during that ])roce&s. It has 
been noticed that cold anrl wet seasons are the least 
favourable to tire in oclucticm of diauhcEa, wliich ia 
explaineil on tlie theory above alluded to by the 
rapid removal iu such seasons of all organic dehiis ; 
and theie is little doubt that this explanation is 
correct, as the converse is cf|nally true, the com- 
bination of lieat with long-eontiiiucd drought being 
almost sure to waken into life the epidemic seeds of 
diarrhoea, Again it is noticed that wliere drainage 
ia imperfect and drinking water impure, diarrlueal 
diseases are specially ajit to occur (see Cuoi.Kna) ; 
the class of the population moat apt to ho affected 
being those who occupy low levels, or who are 
otherwise exposed to the influence of this aqueous 
or gaseous poison, Infants are e.s])eoially apt to 
suffer from diarrhoa, and <a large number of the 
infantile deatlrs in many Englisli towns are caused 
either directly by this disease, or by the abuse of 
slinmlants and narcotics for its cure. 

Besides these epidemic diarrhcoas, isolated cases 
of simpler and more obvious origin are very 
frequent. In some pensous diarrhoea is the usual 
result of catching cold — i.e. they sufi'er from catarrh 
of the digestive, instead of, as is most usual, tlie 
respiratory organs. Tint far more frequently 
dianlitca re.sulte from unwholesome or indigestible 
food or drink, or from excos.sive indulgence even in 
what would otherwise not be hurtful. In all such 
cases the diarrlicoa is to be regarded as beneticial ; 
iu fact it is the natural effort of the intestines 
to rid themselves of their objectionable contents, 
and should be encouraged rather than arrested. 
Diarrhoea occurring as an incident in prolonged 
constipation is to be explained in tlie same way, 
a.s due bo irritation of the intestine.s by their 
Inardened contents. 

Acute diarrlifca should almost always be treated 
first by an aperient, as the unaided action of the 
intestines ia often iuMifficient to expel irritating 
material. A full toaspuonful of Gregory’s powder, 
or a tahlespoonful of castor-oil with ten or lifteen 
droiis of laudanum are especially useful. The food 
taken should be small in amount, and as easily 
digestible ae possible. Milk, arrowroot, &c., beef- 
tea, toast, plain biscuits, arc among the most suit- 
abl e articles of diet. Pain may be alleviated by poul- 
tices or fomentations sprinkled with laudanum. A 
Biuall dose of brandy often checks both the pain and 
the diavrlicea. Should the disease not yield to these 
measures, opium, carminatives, and astringents 
should be administered. In some oases, especially 
of febrile diarrlioea, an emetie of ipecacuanha at the 
very beginning will sometime.^ remove the disease 


with remarkable rapidity ; and iu iiioat forum of 
diarrhoea it maybe alleged tliat this medicine (iii 
doses of from one to live or even ten grains) is ’lyell 
borne. Sometimes it is combined vith opium in 
the form of Dover's powder. In chronic diarrhma 
(not the consequence of .serious oi-ganic disease) 
careful regulation of tlie diet is of iirime import, 
■ance, and is generally accompanied by the aclniini-,- 
tration of astringents. But such cases are often 
very intraolable, and no nilc.s can be laid down 
that •would apply to all. In a very large class of 
eases, especially of infantile diarrh'tt'a, depending 
upon a too acid .state of the secretioii.s, tlie leading 
remedy is chalk, either in powder or in the very 
■servieeahle form of the mistiiia cretie (mixture of 
chalk) of the iiharmacopa'ias, from one to three 
des.sert-.spooiifu]s of which may be given after every 
disturbance of the bowels. Lime-water, mixed 
witli milk in the proportion of one to four or five, 
is easily given to very \onng children, and serves 
nearly the same purpose. 

The astringents useful in diaiTluca aie very 
various. Those of vegetable origin are usually first 
employ’ed, alone or in combination. The most 
imjiortant are galls, oak-bark, kino, cateolui, Jog- 
wood. Tbe mineral astringent.s are chiefly i-alts of 
the heavier metals, iiiui, bismuth, copper, lead, &c . ; 
but also chalk and lime, and alum. Opium, one 
of the most powerful remedies, owes its lusefulne.ss 
to other than astringent pioperties, and is very 
frequently given in combination with iistringonts 
— e.g. in elialk and opiniii ninvder, conipmind kino 
powdet, lead and opium pills. In many state.s of 
the .system in whicli cliarrha'a occiins, however, it is 
dangerous. It must never be given to young 
childveii, or iu large doses to any one, without 
medical advice. In some forms of diarrhuca, 
especially in children, antiseptics are very useful 
—e.g. carbolic acid, creasote ; and it is probably 
to its antiseptic properties that corrosive sub- 
limate (bichloride of mercury) owe.s its value ivhen 
administered in minute do.ses. 

Disivy (Lat. dt'caium, 'a daily allowance for 
soldiere,’^' diary,’ from dies, ‘a day') means simply 
a daily record of events or observations made by an 
individual. In it the man of letters insoiibes the 
daily results of his reading or hi.s meditations ; to 
the iiiercantile man it serves the purpose of an order 
or memorandum hook ; while the physician finds it 
indispensable as a register of engagements. Diarie.s 
in many forms and sizes ore issued every yeai, 
containing also so much iniscellanoous information 
tliat in one book we have at once a diary and an 
almanac. The Ephemeris of the ancients wa.s 
originally a military record or journal, a day-boolw 
or account-book, also a collection of tables show- 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, but passed 
into literature to mean a collection of reeovda of 
what has happened on the same day in various 
years, or a mere general name for any form of 
periodical books or magazines. 

Diaries have often fui’nislied tlie historian with 
invaluable material, supplying theabsonoe of public 
records, and furnishing minute and intimate detail ■- 
of manners and of motives that do far more to hel]! 
ns to underetand the past than more formal records. 
Such docniuents as Kobert Baillie's Jovrnals, the 
Diaries ol Pepys and Evelyn, and the Journals of 
Grcville are among the most valnahle sources of 
real liistm-y. Bacon says 'in sea-voyaMS, where 
there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men 
make diaries ; but inland-travel, wlierein so mucli 
is to be observed, tliey omit it,’ imt unhappily this 
no longer holds of modern tvavellens. 

]>iast,ase is a peculiar ferment developed during 
the germination of all seeds. An impure solution 
of diastase may be procured by adding one part of 
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ligt water to two parts of groninl malt (.seu liiCEU), 
or freshly germinated bailey, and, after htaniliiig 
foiva short tiiiio, .sliainirig tlirongh a cloth. The 
proportion of diaKtiise in malt is not more tlian 
I part in 500 parts, and yet it performs important 
functions. Tims tliusiase lias a powerful action 
upon slarcli, ami at a tompcratme of 1.10° T'. one 
part is considoic'd poiveifiil oiioii"li to change 2000 
paits of starch into (lo-^tiinB, and thou into maltose, 
a variety of .sugar, ‘When ohtainod separately, 
diastase hs a white tasteless aulistance, soliihlc_ m 
water ami in iveak alcoliol, and having no action 
on glim or .sugar. A similar principle is found in 
tile .saliva of aiiiiiials, tlie action of which on starch 
is identical with tliat of diastase. Wlieu bread is 
masticated, tlie saliva is rapidly secreted, ami tlie 
animal diastase converts tlie staicli into sugar. ,Seo 
Ubrmination, CaoKiiHY, Dkii&tion. 

IHatlK'niiaiicy. See if is at. 

Wia'tllCSis (tlv. d/'n, ‘tluougli,’ aiul iMrmi, 
‘I place or airange’), a Greek word signifying ,a 
disposition or avraiigomciit, and aiiplicd liy tlie old 
medical autiuirs to tlie pvedispohitiou or eoiistitu- 
tioii of the body which renders it prone to certain 
di.se.ascd states. By recent ivi'itore the term is 
applied to the general coiistitutional tendency of 
an imlivicliial, to iiidicata not merely the class of 
diseases to which he is most likely to he liahle, 
hut also in many ca.sus the matiiier in which his 
luiviiial funutioiis, liotli bodily and mental, arc 
caiiied on j and is thus opposed to Caclrc.via (f(. v.), 
an nuhealtliy condition associatod with actual 
diseahu. Though the .study of diathesis apart 
from e,xisting disease ia very apt to lead to over- 
I'ciiuoinont and tlio pnisnit of intangililu aliatrac- 
tiotis, yet a proper appiaciation of a person’s con- 
stitutional proclivitiejS or diathesis oflou enables a 
medical man to advise him how to regtilalo Ids 
life and habits to the best advantage — what to do 
and whet to avoid — and may furiiNh iiiiporlaiit 
guidatiea as to his treatment in (li.sea.vj. Tlio 
(liathesuH most usually uicognisod aio the .sanguine, 
the nervous <ir neurotic, the hiliou.s, the lyiiiplialie, 
the strmnous, and tlio liicmoniiagic. Nunioiou.s 
mieud varieties aio also da.seiilKid by somo writcis. 

lUiltointi (Diaionuu'oiii) arc a group of algio 
which, on account of their microscoiuc interest 
and geological importaneo, have aepnired an un- 
uanal shave of soieiitilic and oven popular atten- 
tion. They were discovered by Leeuwenhoek in 
1702, and their inovomunt.s iiy O. h’. Muller eighty 
yeais later; their thorough investigation, liowcvei, 
lias only hoconio possible with the development of 
tlm compound nucrascope. 

The voailcr who wishes to view the diatoms 
other than as mere microscopic marvels must 
begin with a clear grasp of the structuie and 
mode of life of the lilamcutons conjugate algm, 
such as Spiivgtjm, and next observe that of those 
higher iiiomhdrs of the group which we know as 
Desmids (see Alg.is, Dbsmids). These simpler 
forms undorstoiid, lot him iic-xt imagine a desmid 
(in which the chai'actoriatie division of the uni- 
rcllular liocly into halves is distinctly hut not too 
deeply luarkecl) to lieeome somewhat unGqu.ally 
dovoloiied ; iie.xfc let these ho pressed together so 
that the larger half slides a little w.ay over the 
smaller, muoh like the lid of a canister or the 
halves of a pill-hox. Let the two halves or shells 
of the cell-wall now heeoms strongly silieilied, 
(lie cellulose only remaining unaltered and (lex- 
ihle round the narrow ‘girdle band’ oonnecting 
them ; ne.xt let_ variation ai'ise in the geneini shape 
so that fclio original lio.x-shapo boeouies elliptical 
or wavy, sijuared, or more often pointed, or even 
unsymraetrically curved ; finally, let the siliceous 
.shells heconie covered witli the most delicate 


stviations_ and markings, and these eliaraoteristi- 
cally varied, not only from group to group, but 
from species to speoies. A gelatinous enveloiic 
may also he developed, or this may he secreted at 
one pole only, foniiirig a stalk. 

Tlie living piotoplasm shows less variation than 
might perhaps iiave boon expected ; it linos tlie 
.siliceoim sliell, leaving a large central sap-cavity, 
often traversed by protojilaBmic inameiits. Very 
commonly, how'ever, this is divided by .a lan.e 
cential mass of protoplasm usually containing tlie 
nnelcus, wliile similar accumnlations may be formed 




i’lHim/urut .■ 1. a, Onticfil hi ution Lhc unequal 

vaivos; siUo of otw vvuvi*, nlmu'ing iimikJjJgs and loiici- 
iiiflliml Hilt. 

*2. DittKi*amjnallc tvansverbw sectnm; vn, iiiotoDlUHni conUiiii. 
liifi ciuloclu*omc*i)liit('4, ei>: f/, Imiul. Vtvlvus lefC un. 

hluulcii, tlic left snowiiii' due to liifukiitgij, 

at the ends. 'I'lie oohiuiiiig matter may occur in 
mitinte giaiiulcs, or he collcetod into one or twu 
largo ‘ euihichrmue-plaleH ! ’ it consists of chloro- 
phyll, niuskod by a closely allied yellow pigment 
l/))igco.nCittk!ii]. .Starch is absent; oil ia fra- 
(|ueutly prosent, either in mimito i-acuolea or 
collected into a single large drop. 

The iiiucliaiiihiii of the peculiar creeping or 
rather gliding nuiveiiionts has long hallled investi- 
gators ; these, however, aui not due to dillnsioa 
cuiTi'iits as soiiii* have maiiiiaiiied, nor to the 
agency of any ordinary cilia or psoudopiodia, hut 
scorn to ho ciVocted by means of a locomotor hand 
of prolopluMii whicli is .said in be pivitruded 
through a hmgitiidiniil slit in tho .surface of the 
siliceous shells (see lig. i). 

Tho mode of nmltiplication is primarily liy 
division, and is eUccled on tlie sumo inincijde as 
in ffesmids (q.v. ). Tims tlm two lialv(i.s of tlie 
diatom are not only of urie(|ual age.s, lint since tlie 
new ludf is alway.s formed within tlio previous 
one, a coutimmus 'diniiiuilion of sixe takes place, 
jlt a eortaiii limit, iiowever, dii'ision stop-s, and 
rcjuveneacencc may occur, with formation of a 
resting spore; moia fietpiently, lioivovcr, this i.s 
preceded liy eoiijugation as in desmid.*), llimigh 
.sometimes eoinjiloto union may not take place. 
The robultant ‘auwispoie’ ha.s a oontimious cellu- 
lose coat, hut devclo]is within it, liy lujuvenea- 
conco, a two-slmlled diatom of the largest size, 
whicli issues to divide in turn. 

Of the 2000 sjiocius, -tOO are frcsli-waler, tiie 
romainder marine. 'Their distiiliiition i.s uliiqui- 
lotts, and the genera and even sjiecio.s seein little 
dependent upon temperature or cliniato, nuuiy 
being apparently cosmopolite, and some having 
been described as occuiring in glacier ivator, yet 
also in hot springs. 'Their minute sixo and i'e.sist- 
ance to drying favour llmir distrilmtion in the 
form of diwt ; hence the calcination of tlio du.st 
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ivliicli falls upon .ships in mid-ocean lias been 
.slwnvn to yield an ajjprooiable diatom lesidne. 
Eveiy soil which is overflowed teems with them, 
notahly, theiefore, that of E^ypt; harbour nmd 
often contains ono-foui’tli to one-half its volume 
of diatom .shells, while in many parts of the world 
there occui' .strata of pmely diatomaceous origin, 
which are frenuently of vast area and eon.siderable 
thickness. These aie in all states of preserv'ation 
and hardnes.s, from the loo.se Bcrgmehl of ijiberia 
and Lapland (which still contaiu.s so mnch nn- 
decoinposed organic matter as to be mixed with 
flour in time.s of scarcity) to huikling .stone, and 
even the extremely hard polishing slatc.s of Tripoli. 
Diatomaceous deposits were found in Skye in 1886. 
The diatoniite may he used for making dynamite, 
siliceous glazed paints, steam-pipe casings, &e. 
Diatoms live in enormous alnmdanoe at tlie surface 
of the sea in cold, temperate, and arctic latitudes, 
and the mud of the sea-hottoiu is hence very 
largely composed of the shells of dead diatoms, 
■which are falling from the surface in a gentle hut 
unceasing rain. See the Microgrciphic Dictionaty, 
and general manuals ; also siiedal monographs — 
o.g. Castracane’a Dmtnmucam (Qhulhngc)' Eeport, 
1880). 

Diatonic, a teim msedin the .science of niirac, 
originally from the Drcelc, meaning ‘by tones,’ or 
‘ from tone to tone. ’ The diatonic .species of the 
ancient Greeks — as di.stingiii.slied from their cluo- 
matic aiul enharmonic species— formed the foun- 
dation of their wliole system of mnsic, and was 
arranged in tetrachords (embryo icn/cit) composed 
of one semitone and t-wo whole tone.s. In modern 
music, the teim is applied to (1) the natural or 
normal scale, major or minor, -which proceeds 
mainly by whole tones; (2) tlie dill'eieiit &pecie.s 
of intervals (usually reckoned as fourteen in 
■numher) oocimiug between the various notes of 
that scale; and (3) music written wholly or for 
tire most part in that scale. 

Diaz, or Dia.s, B.VETOLOMKr, a Portuguese 
navigator of noble birth who nourished during 
the latter half of tire IStlr ceirtury. His residence 
at the court of King John II. brought him into 
contact ■witli irraiiy .scieirtific men, among others 
the German cosniogiapher Belrainr (n.v._). Diaz 
took a gr-eat interest in geographical discovery, 
and in Augii.st 1-186 the Idirg gave iiinr the com- 
mand of two ves.sels witlr a view to following up 
the discoveries ali'eady made Iry Portuguese ncl- 
ventirrers on the west coast of jifrica. Diaz soon 
reached the limit which Irad been attained in 
South Atlantic navigation, and first touched land 
in 26“ S, lat. Driven by a violent stoi’in, lie sailed 
I'oiind the .southern extreirrity of Africa ( see Caph 
OF Good Horii) without iurihediately realising the 
fact, and discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 
his crew compelled him sorrowfully to return; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 1487, he was at first 
greeted witlr entliusrasnr, hut soon saw Vasco da 
Gama preferred before liiirr, and was conrpelled to 
act urrder tire latter in the grand expedition of 
1497. Vasco da Gairra even sent him hack to 
Portugal after they had reached the Cape Vetd 
Isles. Three years'^ after, he joined the expedition 
of Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, hut was lost in 
a storm, 29th Iilny 1500. 

Diaz, PoiiFIBio, President of Mexico. Bee 
Mexico. 

Diaz de la Pena, Nabci&so YinciLio, 
pliinter, was horn at Bordeaux in 1807, of Spanish 
parentage, and, left an orphan at the age of ten, 
was educated by a Prote-stant olergv'mair at Belle- 
vite, rvliere a snake-Mte occasioned the amputa- 
tion of a leg. At tlie age of fifteen he was 
airprenticed to a porceliun -painter, hut he wna 


ambitious of working in oiK, and about 1831 
began to exhibit in the Salon. Abandoning his 
unsuccessfiil efforts in the direction of history and 
genre, he in time won fame by Ms landseaiies, 
which he peopled with nymphs, love.s, and satyrs. 
These figures are badly cliar^'n, hut as a cnloiiiist 
Diaz ranks highly among the jjainter-s of the 
Romantic sehool in France, and to colour he was 
content frankly to sacrifice form. He was also 
an exquisite p,ainter of flower-pieces. He died at 
Mentone, 18th November 1878. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bmtx rn, the historian of 
the coiupiest of Jlexico, was floni about the end 
of the ICth century, and rras one of the handful of 
lieioes who accoiiipanied Cortes to Mexico in 1519. 
He fought through the sr hole struggle, artd after- 
wards accompanied tlie heroic young Sandoval on 
his expedition northwards, and Cortes himself in 
Iris expeilitiuri to Hoiidiiras to punish tire defection 
of Iris trusted lieutenant, Christoial de Olid. He 
died in Mexico about 1560. His Ifusiuria reiiht- 
(/era de /a conqiiieia dc /a A^itcra Espaiict (3 vols. 
Madrid, 1632) is invaluahle to the liistnrian as a 
sincere narration by an cye-wntness and shai'er in 
the events narr,ated. Witlr all the ignorance and 
siiperatition of its age, it reveals great powers of 
oh.seiTatioir and of vivid and vigorous description ; 
while the rare romantic intere.st of the story itself, 
the heroism of Cnrte.s and lii.s compnnion.s, and 
their wonderful deeds and often ti'agie tleatlis, 
make the hoolc a real epic. 

Dibdin, CHARLES), musician and poet, was 
horn at Southampton in 1745. He early attracted 
notice by hi.s sriiging, and, still a hoy, made his 
litevarv ildbut iir London, by writing and compos- 
ing an'opei'a called The (i/upherd’e Artifice, produced 
at Oovent Gai'den Theatre in 1762. He subsequently 
lived an unsettled life as air actor and composer 
of fltago-inusic. In 17SS he comnrenced givrirg a 
series of musical entertainments in the city, which 
acqitired a great celebrity; the first of these was 
entitled The Whim of the Moment. ^ After several 
riciss'itudes he rvithdi'ew from public life in 1805, 
the goi’ernment in 1803 having Ranted liiin, in oon- 
.sideration of his literary merits, a pension of £200. 
The pension was afterwards rritlidrawn by the 
Grenville goverriiiient in 1807, which oeeasioned 
Dibdin to retiii'n to public life uith unfortunate 
financial resnlbs. He died 25tli July’ 1814. Dibdin 
was an admirable writer of sea-song, s, of which he 
composed nearly’ a liuridred. Neiitune, and not 
Apollo, seems to have in.spired him. Though his 
W’ork nowhere reaches the higher regions of luretry, 
and even his seamanship has beeii impugned, yet it 
is hardly’ too much to say that he is our liAst uiiter 
of .sea-songs, one or two of which have even been 
taken to tire heart by the mai'inera of England. 
His verses smack of -the briny’ deep, and reflect 
with astonishing felicity the easy, childlike virtues 
and the fearless courage of the conventional British 
tar. It is known that they helped to man the 
navy during the great struggle with France, and 
as iic himself says in his autohiogianliy’, ‘they 
have been quote'd iu miitiriieH to the restora- 
tion of order and discipline.’ Among Dibdiuls 
happiest pieces are Poor Jack and Tom Bou'h'np, 
or Poor Tom as it was originally called. Bee his 
Professional Life (4 vols. 1803), and for his suiigs 
the inaccurate edition by G. H. Davidson, with 
Life by' George Hogarth (1842). Dibdin wrote 
nearly seventy dramatic pieces. — Two of his sous, 
Charles Dibdik (1768-1833) and Thomas John 
Diudin (1771-1841) -wrote songs and dramas. See 
The Dibdins, by E. B. Dihdin (1888), 

Dibdin, TiiOM,y.s Frognall, the hihliographer, 
was nephew of Charles Dihdin, the writer of sea- 
songs, and was horn at Calcutta in 1776, He lost 
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liotli parents ivlioii hanlly four years of ftse, his 
fi'iHier’s deatii at sea haring' gireii Charles Dibdui 
the subject for his faiuous song, Tom BoioUny. 
Jie''ivas brought up by a maternal unele, sturlied 
at St John’s College, Oxford, tried law, but took 
orders in 1804. Jle proceeded D. I), in 1825, Of his 
prefermonts the chief were the vicarage of Bxning 
near Newmarket, and the rectory of St Marys, 
Bryanston Square, Ijondon. Ue died 18th Novciiibor 
1847. His lirst ooutrihntiou to bibliography rvas 
an Introdacfion to the Greek and Tiomiin Cia.isics 
(1802), wliioh -was followed by an nnliiiishcd new 
edition of Ames and Herbert’s 'T;/po(jraphieicl Anti- 
(/uitics (4vols. 1810-10); BHiliomania (18^) ; 'The 
BiMiographical Bucaineron (1817); Ihbliotjieca 
Hmmaevima (1814-15); Biblionrapkieul, Antieimi- 
rian, and riaturenque Tour in Prance and Geionilili/ 
(1821); The. Lihrnri/ Gompiiniun (1824); Tiiblio- 
pkohia (1882); liominiscences of a lAtcrnry hife 
(1836); and Bihliof/rcqihiml, Aniiipinrian, and 
ricliirccijiw Tour in the Northe.rn CoiinUes of ling- 
land and Bcoiland (1838). All r)il>diii’s hooks are 
valuable and interesting, but wldiusical and llip- 
nant in stylo, and unhappily abounding in errors. 
Dr Hibdin was one of the feuudms of the ‘ Uox- 
burglio Club’ (1812). 

Dibivuichiata. See (Jueii.u.oi'OPA. 

IMcc ( pin ral of die), small niibes of ivory iiiaricod 
on thoir Kide,s U'itli black dots, from ouo to si.x. 
The pointc on tlio oppasilo .sides of the dieo . should 
alway.s sum .seven — i.o. aeo .should ho ojjpo.site to 
.six ( pi'ononuood .s/.:e) ; donee to eiinpio (]inmoune.od 
midce); and trey to quatre ( proiiouiioed katcr). 
Two dice are called a pair. 

By 13 Ceu, II. elmp, U), 'all games invented or 
to he invented with one or more die or dice ’ wore 
])i’()hibitod, except haekg'ammon and gaiuos jrlayed 
on a baokgaimiiou boarcl. lienee hazard is illegal, 
and also rallies with <Uoe, the latter hoing also 
forbidden ns lotteries oven if dice aro not ns(«l. 
Dj; 9 Cieo. iV, chap. 18 (1828), a duty of twenty 
shillings was imposed on every pair of dice ; in 
1862 the dut,y] was abolished. 

The inveuljioii of dice is atti'ihuled to I’alamedes 
(droa 1244 n.O.). lint iha use of ciihes with iimii- 
iiered sides for gambling purposes is prohahly imndi 
earlior. 

Wicciltrsi. a genus of Kumariaceiv, of which 
one species, tlie ‘ Cliinose lantern plant,’ />. sjieclec- 
iilic (descrilied by Linuicus in 1753, hut only iiitro- 
diieod from .Ashilic inlo lirilisli llower-gardons in 



1846), has become a universal favourite on account 
of its long racemes of droojung, delicate, rosyqnnk 
ilowei'S; In America it is commonly known as 
‘Bleeding Heart.’ It is a herliaceons perennial of 


easy propagation, 'riiere are several other Nortli 
Amci-icaii specie.s, one of which, JX fonnomq i,s ^ 
favourite and very showy giH'deu-plaiit. Owinc 
in the lirst iiistane(>, to a niispriiit, Uiceiitra has 
been as froijneutly called IJirlijtra, the, oriirinal 
niistako having become eouseerated by habit. ” 

Wiclilainy'dcoHS, a t('rm in botany ajiplied by 
Do Oaiulollo to distinguish those dicotyledonous 
llowers possessed of both calyx and eorolla from liis 
Monor/daiin/dea’, in wliicli not more than one lloud 
envelope is present. 

Oicliog'suuy. Bee I'^lowhus ( h’uuTii.i.s.vrioj; 

OK). 

I>icJl<)'toni(>U,S (Dr., ‘divided into Uvo equal 
|)artn’), a term formerly vaguely used in botanical 
dascription to designate any iii)i)earam!u of hranohing 
liy forking. Thus the stems of some phiuieroganis 
— c.g. iiiisUotoo. donin pal m, and many inlloreseonces 
— c.g. Caryopliylloic, liegonias -appear forked, 
wliilo an ordinary fern-frond has no sneh appear- 
auce. The progress of morphological researeh has, 
however, shown that tine dic.liotomy— i.o. com- 
plete division of the growing point into two lateral 
a])iceH, is really as eharaeteristic of tlio development 
of lire ferii-lVond as of smdi ohvimisly diehotonious 
vcgotatiim as that of .‘sidagiuclla ; while eonvcrsoly 
the appcaranc(! of forking in idiaiiei'ogams oomeH 
aliout simply hy the soiqiiWHlon of the growing 
point, and tho (lovelopmcnt of tu'o new a,xes from 
oppo.sito hik'ral hmis. Oiihsidi' tlio eryid, ogams, 
indood, no case of trim dhdioLoniy Inis lii'cii do- 
serihoil, with the doiihtfiil exception of the roots ef 
cyciuls. Sec CltYl'TOd.VMK, h'KUN.S, iNKl.OliliSOraUB, 
(.'lYaAPH, A(>. 

©i'clU'Oi.SJH (III', die, ‘twice,’ rliromii, 'a 
eolonr’) Is a torn; eliielly ii.sod in ( Irystallogmjiliy 
to designate the )iroperl,y wlihdi liiaiiy diiiihly. 
refrac.ting eryslals po.ssess of exliihitiiig dili'erent 
colours when viewed in dilVereiil dircetieiis, It, or 
the allied I.e.rm Dirhroniutiein, has also liceii ainiliod 
1(1 those llnids wliioli ap)UMi.r of dill'eri'iiL celouvs 
when viewiid hy rellected and ri'fraeU'd liglit; when 
seen in thick or tliiii layers, ike. I''ov example, 
venous blood, or any hlooil iiiipregnated with uar- 
hoiiie acid, liydrogeii, or nitrogen, igipears, when 
semi in iiiodoriUely thin layers, to he of a purple 
colour; while ill extremely' thin In, vers it appears 
greon.— Kor JJir/trniie, sen (JmnilKKlTii, 

Ikick, .Iamuk, a West Indiiui and hendon mer- 
chant, who was hoiu at Kovres, Morayshire, in 
Novomlier 1743, died ‘Jltli May lH'd8, and' left over 
ill l.3,()()0 1o proiuete higher hsiriuiig aiiimig tho 
imrish sc.lioolniiisli'i's of KIgin, liani)', and Aber- 
deen shires. Mxiiiiiiiiatioiis were institiitod, and 
those solioolniastors who showed a satisfactory 
knowledge woro awarded from the lieqnest a sum 
of nioiio.v and an annual stipend a.s long as they 
continued to hold ollioo and remained ellieh'nt. In 
1888 tlio aiiminl value of the heijiK'.st was about 
X4‘20(), and the average iia.yiiieiit to caeli teaclier 
was £31. The inlliicnee of the lliidr Beciucst lias 
hoon mo.st heiio/lcial in liel|iirig lo maintain a high 
standard of edneatioii among the mastei's of cimiitvy 
sehools. (lomsideralile ehanges in its lulniuiistration 
wororceommonded by the Milucatioual liudowmciits 
(Bcotliiud) Cmuiuission in 1887. 

llonnitT, a Hcif-taiiglil' iSeoleh gpologi.sl 
and hotauist (1811-66), was a native iif 'Isillihody 
in (j'lac.kiiiaimaiiHliire, and from 1830 a baker in 
Thurso. His life was written hy Dr Siiiih's (1878). 

DUik, T itOM.ns, a iiopiilar nillgions and seientifio 
writer, WHS hoi'll 24tli Novombor 1774, near Dundee. 
At a very early ago ho Imcaiiio devoted to tliostnily 
of astronomy, ainl at twenty wont to the nniyorsity 
of Edinhurgh with a view to tho ministry in the 
Secession (llinreli. Licensed in 1801, he jireaehod 
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s<jme time ; next kept school for ten years at 
Mothven, and for ten years more at Perth. Mean- 
time lie laboured laudably to promote popular 
eilnoation by ‘Literary and Philosophical Societies ’ 
(■oi-re.sponding closely to the Mechanic.s’ Institute-S 
of later days. His lirst hook was The. Ch-istiwi 
Philosopher (1823), which quickly became popular. 
Its .success led Diclc to devote himself to astronomy 
and literary work in a cottage near Broughty-Ii'erry, 
where he set up an observatory. Ilis many hooks 
brought him great punulai-ity both in England and 
Anmrica, hut very little pecuniary return. In 1847 
he received a crown pension of £50, supplemented 
by a local subscription. lie died at Broughty- 
Ferry, 29th July lS.o7. His degree of LL.D, was 
given him by tlniou College, New York. Other 
works were Gdestinl Scenenj (18,07), The Sidereal 
Heavens (1840), and IVia Praetkal Asliwtotncr 
(184,7). 

OickcilS, CH.rnLES, was born at Landport, 
now a gi'eat town, but tlien a little suburb of 
Portsmouth or Portsea, lying lialf a mile onkside of 
the town rvalls, The date of hi.s birth wa.s Frida 3 ', 
February 7, 1812. Hi.s father wa.s John Dickeiw, 
a clerk in tiie navj' pay-olliee, and ill that time 
attached to Portsmouth dockyard. The familiarity 
which the novelist sliows with seaports and sailora 
is not, however, due to his birtliphice, because liis 
father, in the year 1814, was recalled to London, 
and in 1818 went to Cliatham. They still show the 
room, in the dockyard where tlie elder Dickens 
worked, and where Ms son often came to visit him. 
Tlie family lived in Ordnance Place, Chatham, and 
the hoy was sent to a school kept in Gibraltar 
Place, New Road, liy one William Giles. As a 
child he is said to have been a gi'eat reader, and very 
-early began to attempt original writing. In 1821, 
Charles Being then lime year.s of age, the family 
fell into trouble; re/orni.s in the Admiralty deprived 
the father of his post and the greater part of his 
income. They had to leave Chatham and removed 
to London, wlierc a mean house in a shabby street 
of Camden Town received them. But not for long. 
The unfortunate father was presently arrested for 
debt and consigned to the Marshiilsea, and Cliarlea, 
then only ten yeav.s of age, and small for his age, 
was placed in a blacking-factory at Hungerford 
Market, where all he could do was to put the 
labels on tlie hlaeking-hottles, with lialf a dozen 
rough and rude hoys. Tlie degiadatiou and 
misery of this occupation sunk deep into the 
boy’s .soul. He could never bear to speak of this 
time; it was never mentioned in his p«'e,sence. 
Not only were his day.s passed in tliis wretdied 
work, but the child was left entirely to himself 
at night, when he made his way home from 
Hungerford Market to Camden Town, a distance of 
tour miles, to his lonely bedroom. On Kuiulays he 
visited his father in the prison. Of course sucli a 
neglected way of living could not continue. They 
presently found a lodging for him in Lant Street, 

1 close to the Maishalsea, where at least he was near 
his parents, and his father shortly afterwards re- 
covering his liberty, they all went back to Camden 
Town, and the hoy was .sent to scliool again. It 
was to a private school in the Hnnipatoad Road, 
where he remained for three or four years of quiet 
work. It must have been then, one suspects, rather 
than at Chatham, tliat he became so great a devonrer 
of hooks. But he was never a .scholar in any sense, 
and tlie books that he read were novels and plays, 
’riiat the family fortunes were still low is proved by 
the fact that when he was taken from school no 
better place could he found for him than a stool at 
the desk of a solicitor. Meantime his father had. 
obtained a post as reporter for the Morning Herald, 
and Charles, feeling small love for the hopeless 
di'udgeiy of a lawyer’s office, resolved also to attempt 


the profession of journalist. He taught himself 
shorthand with the resolution— even the rage--j 
n’hieli he alwaj's threw into evei-j'thiiig he under- 
took ; and lie frequented the British Museum daily 
in onler to .supplement some of the .shortcomings of 
his reading. In lii.s .seventeenth year he became a 
reporter at Doctors’ Coiiinioii.s. At tlii.s period all 
his anihitioiis wore for the stage. He would be an 
actor. All las life, indeed, he loved acting and the 
theatre above all things. As an aotor one feels 
certain that he would have succeeded. He would 
have made an excellent comedian. Fortunatelj', he 
was saved for better work. 

It was not until he was two-aiid-twenty that he 
.succeeded in getting permanent employment on 
the stall' of a London paper as a reporter. In this 
capacity lie was sent about the ooniiti'y to do work 
which IS now iiiaiiily supplied by local reportei-s. 
It must be remembered that there were as j’et no 
railwaj'.s. He had to travel liy .stagecoach, by post, 
by an.y inean.5 that offered. ‘ I have heen upset, ’lie 
.said years afterwards, .speak'iiig of this time, ‘ in 
almost every description of vehicle used in this 
country,’ 

About this time he began the real work of lik 
life. In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published lii.s linst original paper, called ‘ A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk.’ Otlier papers followed, but pro- 
duced nothing for the contributor except the 
gratification of seeing them in print, because the 
magazine could not aitbid to pay foi anything. 
However, they did the writer the liest service 
possible, in enabling him to prove hi.s power, and 
he presentlj' made an arrangement witli the editor 
of tlie Prening Chronicle to contribute jwpers and 
.sketches regularly, coiitinniiig to act as reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle, and getting his salary 
increased from five guinea.s to seven guineas a 
week. To be making an income of nearly four 
hundred pounds a year at the age of tivo or three 
and twenty, would be considered fortunate in 
any line of life. Sixty years ago such an inooiiie 
lepresented a much more solid success than would 
now he the ease. The sketches were collected and 
published in the beginning of the year 1836, the 
author receiving a hundred and fifty pounds for the 
copyright. He afterwards bought it back for eleven 
times that ainonnt. In the last week of Mai'cli in 
the same year ajipeared the lirst number of the 
Fielcwkli Papers; tliiee days afterwards Dickens 
married the daiigliter of liis friend George Hogarth, 
editor of the Keening Chronicle; and his early 
struggles were finished. 

No article, however short, treating of Charles 
Dickens, can avoid entering into the details of Ids 
earl,v history with a fullness which would be out of 
all iiroportion to what follows, hut for the remark- 
able fact that the events of his childhood and Ids 
j'outU impressed his imagination and influenced 
the whole of ids literary career so profoundly, tliat 
to the very end of Ids lire there Is not a single work 
in which some of the characters, some of the places, 
are not derived from his early recollections. Many 
other waters there are who have passed their 
childish days among tlie^peri'fas gens, hut none who 
have so roineiiihered their ways, their speech, and 
their modes of thought. The Maishalsea prison of 
Little Dorrlt is the place where for two years he 
went in and out. The Queen’s Bench and its 
Rules were close to the Marshalsea ; Boh Sawyer’s 
lodgings in Lant Street were Ms own ; David 
Copperfielcl, the friendless lad in the dingj’ rvare- 
house, was Idmself ; the cathedral of Edwin 
Drood was that in whose shadow he had lived ; 
Mre Pipehin is Ms old landlady of Camden Town ; 
the most delightful features in Mr Micawher are 
borrowed from his own father; the experiences 
of Doctors’ Commons, the solicitors’ clerks, the 
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life in cluiinbeici, are all lii.s onri; nliile of iii- 
i<livichial cliaractei's> the list of those which are 
known to he portraits more or less tme to nature 
nriirht he mdediiitely extended. And yet, while he 
WHS alway.s drawing' on the.se early reenllection.s, 
while they constantly furnished him with scenes 
and characters, he ooiild not liear lo speak of them, 
and no one e.xcept his friend and hiogranher, 
h'urster, ever knew' that he was, himself, w'itli all 
the shaldiy, mean snrronndhif’.s in earh' life, exactly 
such as David Copnerlield. 

Tile rest of Dickens’s life has the interest which 
helong.s to .success after succe.ss. It was a long 
tiiiiiiiplnd march. He had no failures ; he aulFereil 
no defeats. There w'ere times when his hand wa,s 
not at its best, but never a time wlien his hand 
lost its pou'cr. This indeed seems tlie crowning 
hapiiine.ss of a successful and singularly happy life, 
that w'hen he was Cut oil’ — he died June 6, 1870 
—after fifty-eight years ot continuous work, his 
brain was still as vigoi'ou.s, his eye as keen, hi.s 
baud as sure as in the llr.st fresh running of 
liis youtli, It W'as indeed move tiuiii literary 
sitcaeafi which lie acliieved ; he conijuered the 
whole English-speaking world. Tliis world, which 
now' nmnbers nigh upon a hundred millions, loves 
him ; all who can read his hooks love him, and 
shall continue to hw’e him. This love cheered 
him in his life, and will kecii In's memory green. 
Of the solid wealth which he aciiuired, the honour 
lie enjoyed, the friends who gatliorecl round him, 
and the' brave and resolute front which he alway.s 
showed, there is no space here to speak. 

The following is the list ot lliekona’s works 
in their order of amjoarunce, omitting certain farces 
and pamphlets which belong to a more extended 
notice; I'ilietuhes by Hos (1830), The I’osthmnoun 
I’ape/'s of the Piekmicl' Club (1837), Oliver Tiviet 
(1838), Nicholas Nieklchy (I'AZd), The Old Curiosity 
Hhop (1840-41), Barnah'y Uitdgc (1841), Amcrieciii 
Notes (1842), Martin Chuzxlcwit (1843), The 
Ohristinrts Ticks — viz, The Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes, The Cricket on tlie Hearth, The Hattie of 
Life, 'Die Haunted Man, and 'The Ghost's Bargain 
(184,3, 1846, and 1848) ; Fiat arcs from Ituly (1845), 
Donibeij and Son (1840-48), Jkirid Cupper/icid 
(1849-50), PAecdi Nuim (1802-03), The U/iild’s 
History of England (1854), Hard Times (1854), 
LiMeliorritimS-b'!), A Tide of Two 0/ties{m9), 
The Uncomtmrekd Tj-cicelfe?' (1801), the ChristmaH 
numher.s in Household Words and All the Year 
Found, Great lixpeetuUom (1860-61), Our 3Iutviil 
Friciul (1864-65), The hlystenj of Eehviii Hrood 
(unfinished). This long roll by no moans ro])resonts 
tlio u’liole ivork of tlii.s most native of mankind. 
P ublic readings both in this country and in America, 
private theatricals, speeches, letters inminieralile, 
journeys many, pamphlets, plavs, the conduct of a 
popular magazine — first called Household Words 
and then All the Year Bound — and au ever-prcHeiit 
readine.s.s to enjoy the .society of his friends, till uji 
the space wheii he was not actually writing. 'That 
lie could do so much was mainly due to liis orderly 
and methodical habits, to hi.s eleanies.s of mirul, 
and lo a capacity for Imsiness as wonderful as his 
geiiiiiB for fiction, He knew no rest from the 
dnj' when he first attacked shortluiud to the day 
when he fell from his chair in the fit from which 
lie never recoi'ered. He W'as inoomjiarahly the 
most active man, the hardest-working man of his 
ago. In the history of letters there are many 
wdio have produced more w'ork in bulk; there 
is not one who led a life so varied, so full, so 
constantly busy, so active and so rich. 

It i.s as yet too early to speak with certainty as 
to the lasting popularity of ids w'oik as a -whole. 
'\''erv much of it owed its general success to the 
faithful delineation of manners already jiassed away. 


He was the prophet of the middle clas.s, ainl ihe 
manners of that great section of the oommnniti- 
have greatly changed since the days when Chai-Ies 
Diekems lived among them and observed them. 
With the decay of these manner,-, some part of 
present popularity must certainly jiass out of hi„ 
work : already a generation has ajijieared to whom 
a great deal of Dickems's work proves of no inteie.st 
because it portrays maimer.s witli which they are 
not familiar. 'They do not laugh with those who 
laughed fifty, forty, tu’eiity yeais ago, because tlie 
peojilc depicted have vani.sliod. Hut u'hen tlie 
second quarter of this century sliall belong so truly 
to the jiast, that not one survives who can reiiiemlie'r 
it, then those liooks will become a ju-ccions .store- 
house for the study and the recovery of part, and 
that a large part, of it.s life and manners, 

Again, it is the essential quality of genius to 
create the type. Hi this Dickens has been more 
successful than any other novelist, ancient or 
modern. "jiVith him every leading character siamls 
for his class, Hqueers is the representative of the 
sclioohuiister, then too common, ignorant, hnital, 
and grasjiing : '\'S''inkle is the (looleney sportsiiian ; 
it is imi)os.sihle to think of red tajin without nani- 
iug Mi- Tite Barnacle ; and -so on through all the 
hooks. If ho sometimes too plainly labels his 
characters with their ipialities and defects, it is 
a fault caused by his own clearness of coiiception 
and of execution. It is another note of genius to 
sullor every oliaracter to worlc out its own fate 
without weakness nr pity, ami though Dickens 
deals .seldom with ^ the greater tragedies of the 
world in his domestic dramas, necessity pur.sucs Ids 
characters as grimly and certainly as iu real life, 
'The villain Quilp and his tool make us forgot, in 
the amusement which tliey oanso,_ their own hase- 
ne.ss. Bui their creator is not deceived. He niakes 
them bring their own ruin ujinu their beads. To be 
true, not only to the on |. ward iirowmimenl and 
H]ieech and thought of a character, hut also lo the 
laws which survmmd him, and to the consequeueas 
of his actions, i.s n rai'e thing indeed with tlio.se wlio 
practise the art of fiction, Eurther, iu this art there 
are permissihlc certain e.xaggerationH, as upon the 
stage. 'There i.s o.xaggeration of feature, exaggera- 
tion of talk, exaggeration of action. 'Diero aie 
degrees of uxaggoration, by whioli one passes tiirougli 
Irugody, comedy, farce, and hiivlesquo; hut iu ml 
there must he exaggeration. Diekens was master 
of exaggeration —ii ho sonietiuies carried it too far, 
ho jirodiiced farce, hut never Imrlesijuo. As for 
selection, uhich is perhaps the most imiiovlant 
point after exaggeration, it came lo him liy instinct; 
110 knew from the very outset how lo .select. It is 
by selection tbat tbe novelist maintains the interest 
of liis story and develops his eharactcr.s. 'There aie 
conutles-s tilings that arc said and done in Hie pro- 
gress of the hiatory which have little interest and 
small bearing on the tilings ivhich have to he told ; 
and it i.s tlie first mark of the had novGli.st that lie 
(hies not know lunv to suppicss irrelevant scenes. 
In the eoustructivc branch of his art Dickens con- 
tinually advanced. His earlier stories seem, like 
the Fickwielc Pcqirrs, to he made nji of scenes. 
Nicholas Nieklchi/ is a long series of scenes bril- 
liantly drawn, iu which neiv characters are always 
apiiearing and jilaying their ilisc.onueoted part and 
disapjioarhig. Hut as he grew older hia concoptioii 
of the story itself grew clearer, and his arrange- 
ment more artistic. It is however iu dc.seription 
that Dickens proved himself so great a master. 
He laid his hand liy instinct upon tlie salient and 
characteristic features, and he never failed iu find- 
ing the right — the only— words fit for their illus- 
tration. In description he is never conventional, 
always real, and yet he allows himsolf, here ns iu 
his .scenes of ch'araoler and dialogue, a certain 
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exiwgeratiun which produces tlie happiest effects. 
Ill the hands of Ids iinitatora it becomes grotesque 
and intolerable. 

As to ids great and splendid gallery of portraits 
it is difficult to speak briefly. The whole of London 
life— the life of the streets, of the city, of the 
middle class — seems at first sight depicted in this 
gallery. Hei-e are merchant, shopkeeper, and clerk, 
lawyer and client, moneylender and victim, dress- 
maker, actor — one knows not what. Yet there are 
great omissions. The .scholar, the divine, the 
statesman, the country gentleman are absent, partly 
hecaii.sc Dickens had no knowledge of them, and 
partly because he forehorc to hold them up to the 
I'idioule which he loved to pour over his charaeteis. 
His methods imposed upon liiin certain limitations ; 
he aimed at cominandiiig his readers’ attention by 
oomnelling liiughtei' and tears, hut especially 
laughter. He who can command neither the one 
nor the other is no true artist in fiction. But in his 
laughter and in his tears one feels always the 
kindly heart as well as the skilful hand. It is for 
the former — fur tlie deeply human heart — even more 
than for the latter that the world will continue to 
lo^'e the memory of Charles Dickens. 

See Ills Letters, edited by his eldest daughter (3 vola. 
1879-80); his Life, by John Forster (3 vola. 1871-74); 
the little Life, by F. Slarzials (1887), with an admirable 
bibliography by J. F. Anderson ; and Ckar/ea Diokens 
in Pen and Pencil, by F. G. Kitten (1889), 

Diclinous, a term applied by Limifeus to 
flowers possessing stamens or pistils only, and 
opposed to hennapbrodite. Hence the Dlcliiiia of 
the artificial system included J/o?ia;cin, Diteeia, and 
Pohjfiamia. Wee Flower, Reproduction, Sex. 

DiCOtyle'doillS. The fact that the majority of 
young seedlings exliihit two small seed-leaves or 
cotyledons on germination must have been familiar 
from time immemorial, while the olassificatory im- 
portanoe of this character in broadly separating the 
obviously floweiing plants into two great groups of 
dicotyledons and monocotyledons was tlms natu- 
rally one of the earliest oonoeptioiis of sy.steinatic 
botany, having been adopted by Linniuus from 
Kay, and doubtless by him in turn from earlier 
writers. We now distinguiab pilinueroganis into 
Gymnosperms ( cycads, conifeis, and gnetunia ), and 
Angiosperms characteribed by the possession of a 
closed ovary : of these the monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons are the main alliance.s, the latter being 
on the wliole the more evolved. The embryo of 
dicotyledons pjossesses, with rave exceptions (usually 
due to paiusitic degeneration— e.g. Dodder, q.v.), 
two cotyledons facing each other, and move or less 
embracing tlie plumule, while the. albumen is 
generaliy proportionally less in quantity than in 
monocotyledons, and, in fact, is frequently absorbed 
altogether ; these differences being explained 
tbrough a more precocious acceleration of develop- 
ment (see Ovule, Seed). The cotyledons usually 
develop equally, but one may be more or le.ss com- 
pletely arrested. 

The fibro-vascular bundles of dicotyledons are 
open and collateral, with few e-xceptions airanged 
in a reticulated cylinder, which thus presents a 
single circle in transverse section. The paren- 
chyma in whicli tliej’’ lie i.s tlms divided into two 
main regions— the cortical layer or cellular en- 
velope, and the pith ; wliile the intennediate 
spokes of jrarenchymatou.s tissue connecting the 
pith and cortex through the meshes of the cylinder 
are the medullary rays. While the fibro-vasonlar 
bundles of dicotyledons arise like those of 
cryptogams and mouocotyledon.s, by the differen- 
tiation into wood and bast of a special strand of 
primitive embryonic tissue coiitinuous with that 
of the gi'owing point, they differ in a marked 
155 


tendency to emlnyonic persistence of a central 
layer of this as the Cambium ( q. v. ), and hence -in 
so many groups of dicotyledons there arises that 
association of perennial Iiabit and contiiiubus 
growth of .stem to which wo owe our familiar 
sliraba and trees. See Histology (Vegetable), 
Wood, Bark, B.i.st. Since the cambium lies 
between the wood and hast, the new layers of wood 
are external to the older ones, but those of hast 
internal to their ]3redecessors ; hence Lindley’s 
name exogens was aiit to he misleading. The soft- 
ness and delicacy or the cambiiiiu layer leads, when 
force is applied, 'to the easy separation of the hast 
elements of the fihro-vascular bundles, along with 
the cortical parenchyma and epidermic layer, as the 
hurl — a stiucture, or rather juxtaposition of .struc- 
tures, unknown in Monocotyledon.s (q.v.). 

The reticulated ehai'acter of the bundle.s of the 
stem is similarly present in the leaf, which thus 
presents a marked contrast to the usually parallel 
venation of the luonocotyledoiis. The leaf also 
presents far greater variety of form and adaptation 
(.see Leaf). 

The flower has most frequently its iiarts arranged 
in whorls of five, although four is also a not uncom- 
mon iminber ; hence another very obvious distinc- 
tion from monocotyledons, in whioli a 3-meroua 
symmetry prevails. The outer perianth whorl is 
moHt fie'qnently green, a.s a calyx. See Floaver, 
PiiANEEOGAiis’, and Vegetable Kingdom; also 
Angiosperms, and IMonocotyledons. 

Dl'crailiun, a genus of mosses, of whioli some 
are among the commoner British forms. See 
Mosses, 

Dictnmmis. See Dittany. 

Dicta'toih in tlic earliest times, Avas tlie name 
of the highest magistrate of the Latin Confedera- 
tion, and in some of the Latin towns the title Avas 
continued long after these toivns Avere subjected to 
the dominion of Rome. In the Roman Republic 
the dictator Avas an extraordinary magistrate, irre- 
•spoDsible and endowed Avith afcohito authority, 
Avhose original name Avna magister The 

frequency of crises, or critical periods, in the (jnick, 
aggressive growth of the Roman state, necessitated 
such ail office. The first dictator (T. Larcius or 
M. Valerius) Avas appointed 501 B.C,, nine yeais 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins. According 
to Livy, the iniraediate cause of this dictatorship 
AA'as a formidable Avar Avitli the Latins. In general, 
no one could be appointed dictator Avlio had not 
been previously consul, and this condition Avas very 
rarely dispensed AA'ith. Niebuhr is of opiinion that 
the dictator was originallv created or elected by 
the curia, like the kings, but it is more probable 
that the senate passed a decree ordering one of 
the consuls to name or proclaim {dicera) a dictator. 
Originally, of course, the dictator AA'as a patrician ; 
the first plebeian vvlio filled the office being C. 
Mavcius Kutilus, 336 B.C., Avlio Avas nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popillius La?nas. Tlie 
dictatorship could not lawfiuly he held longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so, except in 
the cases of Sulla and Caspar, which ivere altogether 
peculiar. It must not be supposed that during 
a dictatorship the functions of the other magis- 
tiales were iiositively siispieiidod. The consuls and 
other regular authorities continued to discharge 
their proper duties, but in subordination to the 
dictator ; being for the time simply his officers, The 
superiority of Ids poAver, when compared Avith that 
of the consuls, appears chiefly in these three points ; 
he Avas far more independent of the senate ; Tie had 
a more extensive poAver of punishment, without any 
appeal ; and he could not he called to account after 
Ills abdication of the dictatorship for anything 
he had done during the pieriod of liis office. The 
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liniits of his iiowei- were as follows ; he conld not 
touch the treasury ; he could not leave Italy ; and 
he could not lide through Rome on horsebank 
without previously obtaining the permission of the 
people. While the consuls had only twelve lictoi-s, 
the dictator was preceded by twenty-four, bearing 
the secures and fasces. To 1dm also belonged the 
sdla curulis and the toga preetexta. The last legally 
elected dictator was M. Juniim Pera, who entered 
on his ollice 216 u.o. From this time nominal 
dictators were frequently appointed for the purpo.se 
of holding the elections, but even these finally 
disappeared, 202 D.c. 

Dictionary (late Lat. clietwimrium), a book 
containing tlie words of a language alphabetically 
arranged, with their definitions and .significations 
.set forth more or less fully. In this respect it 
differs fi'om a mere list or index, that it contains 
explanations about each word included within its 
scope, except where it is more convenient, by a 
orobs-referencB, to refer the reader for a part or the 
whole of the account of one word to u'hat is said 
under .some other word. There arc .several other 
terms th.at are used synonymously, or nearly so, 
with dictionary. The (Ireek word Lexicon is in 
common use for a dictionary of languages. It is 
not entirely .so limited, however, in practice, as may 
be seen in such works as the Lexicon JiirkUcii in 
of Calvinus or Kahl, which is just a dictionary of 
Roman and feudal law of the .same kind a.s Sir 
Edward Tomlin's Law Bictionary is of English 
law. ^ The word Encyelopiodia has gcuorally a wiilor 
meaning j hut in actual use wo llud hooks of refer- 
ence of exactly the same kind styled indifferently 
dictionaries and enoyolopicdias. The terms Glos- 
sary and Vocabulary are nearly syuonymons with 
a cliotionary of a language ; anil Thesaurus, Cuia- 
logna, Dircatorip Gaaaflecr, and Index are soino- 
tiincs used as titles whore dictionary might ho not 
inapiilicahle. 

Dictionaries may bo divided into two classes — (1) 
those whoso object is to e.xplain woi'd.s an<l plira.se.s ; 
and (2) those that aim at giving information about 
things. 

(1) Diotionai’ies of langnago aro, again, divided 
into various .sub-classes or .s]ieoie.s. The most com- 
mon kind— what, indeed, is under.stood by the 
terra dictionary (and the equivalent Greek terra 
Lexicon) when used by itself — is aii alphabetical 
li.st of the words compo.si(!g any language either 
explained in the same language, or interpreted 
by the corresponding words of one or more other 
languages. To indicate that all the words of 
the language aro included, the name Thesaurus 
(‘Treasury^) is sometiinea used, as in the great 
Hebrew dictionary of Gesenins, The words used by 
particular authors or classes of authors are often 
explained in special diotionaiios or lexicons, sucli 
as those to Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and the like. A Glossary is a 
dictionary of unusual terms, as archaic, provincial, 
or toehmoal terms. An etymological dictionary 
is one in which the derivation of words is the solo 
or a prominent object. 

( 2 ) Diotlimarics of tilings ( Ger. BcuhuoHcrhucJier), 
or of information, are atso of I'arious kind.s. When 
the whole field of human knowledge is onihraced, 
we have an alphahotioal Encyclopiedia or Cenversa- 
tiona-Lexioon. The name Encyclopedia or Cyclo- 
p,T3dia i.s sometimes given to diaiionaries of special 
departinentH of knoxvleilge, as Anatomy and Physi- 
ology ; hub in all such cases dictionary seems the 
correcter term, as in the well-known diotionai'ics 
associated with tlie name of Hr Smith, which cover 
the whole grouml of Bible temis, Greek and Roman 
hjography and mythology and antiquities, Chris- 
tian antiquities, and Christian biography. 

Tliere is no kind of information, ivitliin wide or 


narrow hounds, that may not he thrown into the 
dictionary form. r)iotionarie.s of apt quotations 
from the classics, the Scriptures, or the fathers 
were not unknown in the 17tli century. There are 
dictionaries of biography, of geography, of nautical 
tenns, of dates, of architecture, of eookeiy, of 
political economy, of heraldry, of fortification 
—ill fact, of every object of Iniman knowledge 
and practice. 

Dictionaries of language, in our .sen.se of the 
word, are of modern oiiain. The Greeks and 
Koiuniis had no idea of a book embracing all the 
words of their own or any foreign tongue. Glos- 
saries, however, of niiiisnal words ami phra.se.s were 
early current. The earliest work of the kind 
extant ( though much interpolated ) is the Homeric 
Lexicon (Or. Lcxcis Homcrihai) of Apollonius, an 
Alexandrine grammarian of the time of Angiistn.s. 
More extensive compilations, siioli as the Lexicon 
of Suidas (q.v.), and the Etymologkum Magnum, 
(q.v.j, were made in the nikhiia ages. A real dic- 
tionary became first po,s,sible after the invention of 
jninting. A broad and sure basis for Greek Ib.xico- 
graphy was laid by Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his 
Thesaurus (1072), on which the school of Ileiuster- 
hiiis Imilt further, and which has been greatly 
extended by the lahonrs of Schneider, Passow, 
Seiler, .lakoliitz, Host, and Pajie. The well-known 
work of Liddell and Scott (7th ed. 188.9) is based 
on the great German one of Pas.sow. Tlie The- 
saurus ^031) of Robert Stephens iiiangur.ated 
Latin lexicography, which luiH boon exteiulecl 
by Job, Matth. Gesner, Forcollini, Ducange 
(medieval Latin), Scliellor, Freund, Georges, 
Mfihlmann, and Vaiii£ok, and is well rcpiesentcd 
in English by Riddell and White, Andrews, Smith, 
and the Americans Lewis and Short. The earliest 
standard dictionaries of modern tongues were the 
Italian Vocahulario della Crnsea (1012) j the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy (l(5!)J)j and that 
of the Academy at Madrid (1720-30). Among 
recent standard dictionaries, the most important 
are the great Gorman Hietionavy, begun in 1854 by 
the hvothew Grimm, and still niilinishod j Littvd's 
French Dictionary (4 vol.s. and .sniipleincnt, 180.3- 
78) ! and the New English Bictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society, which was_ begun in 18,57, and the 
lii-st Volume (A — B) of which apjieared, niuler the 
editorship of Dr Murray, in 188-4-88. The lii'^t 
groat work follows a strictly historical method, and 
aims at giving a complete account of every sigiiili- 
cation of every word which has ever hecu printed 
in English, Eiiglish-dictionary-making in ils 
larger sense began with Dr .lolnison’s work, which, 
witli all the defects of its time, reniahis a monument 
of iiuluBtry controlled by genius. The best com- 
plete English iliotionaric.s at present in use are 
Richardson’s, Worcester’s, Web-ster’s, Latham’s 
edition of Johnson’s HicLiimary, and Annaiulale’s 
edition of Ogilvio’s Imperial Dictionary ; for ety- 
mology, those of Wedgwood, Edw. Miiller (Ger- 
man), and Profe.5.sor .Skeat. For older English 
words, the chief are HClfric's Glossary (about 973), 
M'^ay’s edition (1843-GO) of the Prumptariurn 
Purimlorum (about 1440), Bo.swoi'th’s Ai/gio-Sa.von 
Bictionary, Stratmann's Bictionary of the Old 
English Language, Groin’s Hpruchsokutn dcr Angel- 
scieltsischen Biehiar, and lliitener’s Alt-englische 
Spraohproben, nebst cinain IViirtcrbuoha. — See Bio- 
GBAPiiy, ENCJyonoPTEmA, Hialeot, Encujsii, and 
the articles on the various langiiage.s ; also Vater, 
Liiteratur dor Grammatiken, Lexika, and iVdricr- 
sammlungen alter Sprachen dor Erda (2d ed., by 
Jiilg, Berlin, 1847). 

DiCtyogOliS, in Botany, a class eslahlished by 
Lindley for the reception of monocotyledons with 
reticulated leaves, hut no longer accepted. See 
MONOCOTynEDON.S, LtniAOEAJ. 
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Dictys of Crete, a foUuwev of Iilomeneas in 
the Trojan war, wliose name is attacked to a pro- 
fessed journal of tire leading events of tlie contest, 
which has come down to us in Latin prose, under 
the title Epheimris Balli Trojani. An introduction 
I'elcates liow the narrative, insoriljed in Phuiniciaii 
characters on bark-paper, was found in a coffer 
of tin in Dietj's’s tomb, which had been hurst 
open by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
how the emperor caused it to be translated into 
( Ireek ; tliis is accompanied by a letter from one 
Quintus Heptimius, who claims to have prepared 
the condensed Latin version that follows. This 
dates probably from the 4tli century A.D., and 
thougli of no intrinsic value, was a chief source of 
the romances of the middle ages. The best editions 
are those of Doderioh (Bonn, 1832 and 1837) and 
Meistei' {Leip. 1872). See Diincer, Dictys-Sep- 
uher die urspriinglicUe Jlbfctssunt/ w. die 
Quellen dor Ephameris 1878). 

Dicycinidjc, a family of very lowly innlti- 
celhilar oi'ganisius, parasitic in lialiit. Tliey are 
found in cuttle- 11, shes, while related organisin.s 
known as Orthonectida ocoiir in a brittle-star and 
in a Nemertean worm. Professor E. van Beneden 
lias included them all under the title ilesozoa in 
contrast to the lower (single-celled) Protozoa on 
the one hand, and the liighcr (luany-celled) Metazoa 
on the other. The largest species of the genus 
Dzoyeina measures 3-7 millimetre.s; the smallest 
is ten times less. Tliese organi.sius hardly rise 
above the level of the embryonic gastnila, and 
.some seem liardly to attain it, hut it is still uncer- 
tain how inuoh of tlii.s simplieit.y i.s primiliv'e, and 
how much the re.sult of deguiioratiou. See E. van 
Beneden and 0. Julin, Archives de Biolor/ie { 1882) ; 
Whitman, Mitth. Zool. Stai. Neupcl (1883) ; Brann, 
Ventmlhluit Bacterid. (1887). 

Dicyiiodoii, an important type of Tria.ssic 
reptile, usually included in the order Anoraodontia. 
They have been unearthed in Africa, India, and 
the Ural i'e| 3 ;ion, and more recently remains have 
keen found in the Elgin Trias of Scotland. Onr 
knowledge of them is largely due to Owen. They 
wer 0 _ terrestrial animals, and in some ways suggest 
aHinifcie.s ivith tortoises, in others with niaiiiinal.s. 
In Dicynodon the lower jaw was incased in a 
horny beak, hut the upper bore two huge teeth. In 
Oudenodon no teeth were present. See Chelosia, 
Reptile. 

Dldaclic. See APO.STLES (Teaching of the 
Twelve). 

Didactic Poctl’y* Uiat kind of poetry which 
aims, or seems to aim, at instruction as its object, 
making pleasure entirely subservient thereto. It 
has been disjnited whether or not the e-vistence of 
a kind of poetry especially entitled to the name 
didactic is consistent with the very nature and 
object of the poetic art. For it is held that, to 
point out instruction as the peeiiliar ohjeet of one 
, kind of poetry, is to overlook the high aim of all 
poetry ; and that a poem may he in the highest 
■sense didactic, which yet is epic, dramatic, or lyric 
in its form ; and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and 
other poems contained in the Sacred Scriptures, are 
(luoted as examples. In the poems generally called 
didactic, the information or instruction given in 
verse is accompanied with poetic reflections, illus- 
tration.s, and episodes. The Georgies of Virgil has 
been the model for most didactic poems, and no 
subject is so unin-ouiising that it ha-s not found 
some one to select it as a poetic theme. Examples 
of adniiraiile success as combinations of argument 
and poetry are the Ars BocUcct of Plorooe and the 
Essay on Criticism of Pope. The great poem of 
Lucretius, again, stands the masterpiece of the 
philosophical poem, which is represented in our 


own language by poems like the Nosec Tcipsuni of 
Sir John Davies, and the Essay on Nan of Pop^. 
See Poetry. 

Didclpliia. See Mar,supiai.,s. 

Didelphis. See Opossuoi. 

Diderot, Denis, was horn on October 15, 1713, 
at Langres, in Champagne, where his family had 
for two centui'ies been engaged in the manufacture 
of cutlery. An eldest sou, he was intended for the 
church, and received his eaidy trainingatthe Je.snit 
school in his birthplace. After studying at the 
College d’Harcourt m Paris, lie ofFeuded his father 
by refusing to become either a lawyer or a physician, 
and was in consequence flung upon hi,s own 
re&ource.s. From 17.34 until about 1744 he led a 
life of haphazard, ill-paid toil as a tutor and a 
booksellers hack. In 1744 he iimnied Annette 
Champion, a young sempstress, against the wishes 
of her friends, and without the knowledge of his 
family. After she had borne him a son, he per- 
suaded Ids wife to remove u-itlithe cliild to Langres, 
wliere she hrouglit about a reconciliation between 
Diderot and Ids father. His marriage, however, 
(lid not prove a happy one. Dining his wife’s 
ahsence in Champagne he formed a liai.son uith a 
Madame Puisienx which lasted for several years; 
and later in life he became attached to a financier’s 
daughter, jMademoiselle Voland, to wiiom he 
remained devoted until her death in 1774. Hi.s 
Pensecs Philosophiqiies were burned by order of the 
Parliament of Paris in 1746, and three years after- 
wards he underwent imprisonment for the opinions 
e.\pre.s.sed in Ids Leiire snr les Avcuylcs. His 
appointment to the editorship of an encydopfcdia 
winch the bookseller, Le Breton, had resolved upon 
publishing, assured him of a regular income, and 
gave him a commanding jjosilion in the world of 
letters. Le Breton’s intention bad been merely to 
ibswj an expaniled version of the English Cyclo- 
pa'dia of Ephraim Chamliers, which had appeared 
in 1727. But in Diderot’s hands the character of 
the work was transformed. He enlisted nearly all 
the important French writers of the time as con- 
trilnitois, and in place of a storehouse of useful 
information, produced an engine of wav for the 
p/i(7os(3p/ie party (see Encyclofajdi.v). For some 
twenty years he stood at his post in spite of dangers 
and drawhaclis, before which even a strong man 
might pardonably have flinched. The hook was 
again and again threatened with prosecution ; its 
sme was more than once prohibited ; its editor 
ran a constant risk of iinini.sonnient or exile. 
D’ Alembert, at one time oo-editor with Diderot, 
forsook him in despair at the obstacles to he over- 
come. But his marvellous energy, his varied know- 
ledge, above all. Iris faculty of rallying and insinrit- 
ing his fellow-workers, enabled Diderot to cany 
his vast undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
The first volume appeared in 1751 ; the last, in 
1765. In his later years Diderot fell into peoimiaiy 
diliieultiea from which he was rescued by Catharine 
II. of Russia, who purchased his library, but 
allowed it to reiiiain in Parks, and installed him at 
a salary as its caretaker. In 1773 he paid a visit 
to Ms benefactress, by whom he was most cordially 
received. He returned to Paris after spending five 
months in the palace of the empi-ess at St Peters- 
burg, and four months at the Hague as the guest 
of Prince Galitzin. During his old age he Jived 
minoipally in his study at the comer of the Rue 
Taranne, spending Iris days in reading and medita- 
tion, in directing the studies of his (laughter — the 
only survivor of his four children, in the giving of 
good counsel, and the doing of good woiirs. He (lied 
from a stroke of apople.xy on the 30th July 1784. 

One of the moat prolific and versatile, Diderot 
was also one of the most careless of writer's, He 
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worked in almost every <le])artinent of literature. 
He was a novelist and a dramatist, a satirist, a 
jiljilosoplier, a critic of pictures and books ; wliile 
as a letter- writer be was surpassed by none of liis 
contemporaries. His puljlislied works are far from 
embodying the results of his labours as an author. 
He was ever ready to contribute without rewanl, 
often without acknoivledgiuent, to the writings of 
others; he has been u-ell termed the muni/icent 
prodigal of letters. His efforts in liction include a 
story in the manner of Crdbillon, de.scribed by 
Carlyle as ‘ the beastliest of all past, pi’e.sent, or 
fiibare dull noveh;’ La llslifficuxe, a powerful 
story written udth the olpeot of expo.sing the evils 
of conventual lifu j and Jacques le IhiUdiste, a 
collection of .short tale.s of which some arc good and 
Others indillbrent, while one of them is a little 
iiia.sterpiece. ic Nciicii ik Itamccm, an imaginary 
conversation hetween the antliov and .a 2 >arasitG of 
the great, i.s probably tlie .strongest as it is tlie 
mo.st curious of all Diderot’.s works. In the cour.se 
of tlii.s dialogue, which was translated by Doetbe, 
the follies and corruptions of society are laid bare 
with savdonio humour and inorcing insight. 
Diderot’s iilays were souiewliat unsuccessful 
exaiii])les of what was then known as traff6die 
boui'ijcoise, nr of what we should now lei’in nielo- 
draiha. Hi.s lianpiest dramatic olforts wove two 
short ]iiec 0 s wbicli ware never acted, La Piinc ct In 
Proloquo and Est-il Bun? Est-il Mcchnnt? The 
letters wldoh Ive addressed to Mailcmoiselle Voland, 
and wbicli were first published some lifty years 
after his deatli, form the most interesting section 
of his voluminous correspondence. They give an 
entertaining and woiulortully vivid picture of the 
life that was led in the iiaroi'i d'Holbach’s country- 
house at Ctrandval, tlie headquarters of the moat 
advanced momhers of the philosuphe party. As a 
critic Diderot stood far in advance of his coii- 
teniporarios, and anticiiiatcd the Romanticists in 
advocating a return to nature and in socking to 
free the drama from the traiiiiuels which had been 
imposed on it by the classical school. His criticisms 
hear the iiiarka of ovor-liasty lu'oduction, but tlieir 
originality, shrowdness, and aboiuidiiig vivacity 
more than atone for the lack of literary linLsh. 
His Sidnns, remarks on pioture-s o.xhiliited at 
different times in Ihiiis, are the earliest example of 
ii'.stlietic eritici.sm in iiindeni literature. pihilo- 
sopliioal works include Pansccs Pliilosophiqucs, La 
Promenade du Serptique, Lctircs snr les dourds el 
Mueis, Loitre sm- Ics Arcnr/lcs, La Jtilve d’Alcmheii, 
Essai sur la Vie do tidninjuo, L'I)derpritalim do lu 
Ncdiirc, and a long criticism on Helv(itiuH’.s trea- 
tise Be I'Hommc. Diderot ha.s been frequently 
de.soribed as an atheist; wlietlier justly or not is a 
matter very bard to decide. He was'afc one time 
deeply influenced by the natnralistie religion of 
Sbafiesbmy, and that writer’s influence upion his 
mind was never wliolly effaced. In certain passages 
lie ajipears to write as a pantheist. But be never 
set forth his philosophy in consistent and systematic 
form. 

Diderot is so unequal a writer that bis ivovks 
must be read in the mass before a just estimate can 
be formed of his extraordinary gifts. His keenest 
sayings, his most pireguant thoughts, are fi-oimently 
iuiheilded in dullness. An indefatigable womor, he 
yet never took bis work seriously enougb. He lacked 
the faculty of concentration and the artist’s master- 
ing sense of form. His pro.se is not sustained at a 
high level of excellence ; be sins grievously against 
good taste ; bis thoughts are not seldom crude and 
shallow ; bis mannerisms — notably bis abuse of 
apostrophe — his ‘sensibility’ and liis pthilosophe 
cant are not a little trying to the reader. But 
with all their defects his writings are wonderfully 
alive — fertile in original ideas — racy with a stimu- 


lating flavour wldoh is all their own ; ahonndiut'' in 
careless felioitie.s of phrase and in sayings which 
lla-sh a new light into luiinan nature; rieh'’with the 
sap of a luniifiur wliich resembles tlie Immour 
of no otbei- Frenchman, and which Carlyle has 
likened to the humour of Cervantes. Inferior to 
Voltaire and Hon.sseau n.s a literary craftsman, he 
was a deejier thinker than either ; lii.s knowiedt^e 
of men was profound, and hi.s learning was truTj- 
eiicyclopa'dic. Ardent and generous, though laclf- 
ing in .self-re.straint, ho ivas one of the he.st of 
friend.s and the mn.st charming of companion, s. In 
tlie (qanion of hi.s cnniempnmricH Jd.s [lower.s as a 
conversationalist oclijised bis gifts a.s a writer. 
He aiqiaars to Imve i)OsseH.sod an unrivalled faculty 
of improvi,sation ; to judge from the testimony of 
shrewd critics who listenotl to him, !n.s talk wa.s as 
pointed and jiregnant in its suhstaiice a.s captivat- 
ing in its eloquence, ‘ He who know,s Diderot only 
in his writing.s,’ said Marinontel, ‘ does not know 
him at alb’ 

'I'ho most ownplote edition of his worlt.s i.'! that by 
Assuzat and Tourneur (20 vols. 187f)-77). See the e.r- 
linustivo study by lloaenUranze (‘2 vols. Lei]). ISCli); John 
Morloy’s Diderot and the DiicijclopcedMs (2 vola. 1878) ; 
E. Scherer’s study ( 1880 ) ; Sninte-Beu ve’.s Portraits Litter- 
aires, vol. i.; luu! O'arlylc’B article on Diderot in his lIJis- 
ccllaiiCcs. 

or Er.tSM.i, tbe legendary founder of 
Carthago, Wt'is the dangbtor of tbe Tyrian king 
Belus or Agenor, and tiio sister of bis successor, 
Pygmalion. Pygmalion murdered her lni»l)and ami 
uncle, Acerbas or iSicbums, a pjiicst of Hercules. 
'With tlie treasures of Sicbivus, wbicli Pygmalion 
had sought for in vain, and accompanied liy 
iiiany Tyrians, Dido esenpod to sea. She landed 
in Africa, not far from the Plimnieian colony of 
Utica, and built a citadel called Byma (Gr. Bursa, 
‘the hide of a bull’), on a jriece of ground which 
.she had honght from the Numidian king Iliarhas. 
The meaning of the word Byr.sa gave rise to the 
logcml that Ilido imvcha.sod ns much land as could 
be’ eacomiinH.sod ivitb a Imllock’.s liido. Once the 
agroemonl wa.s concluded, she cut the hide into 
small thongs, and tlms iiicloNod a largo piece of 
ground, on wldoh .siie Imilt the city of Cartilage. 
To avoid being compelled to marry Hiarbas, .slie 
.stabiied licrselF on a fimeml pile, wldcli she bail 
caused to be erected, and after licr dcatli was 
lionoured as a deity by lier subjects, Virgil 
iiscribe.s the deatli of Dido to bur unrequited pas- 
sion for ritneas; but many of tlie ancient writers 
eoneeived tliat tlie poet bad committed an ana- 
clirouisni in making her contemjiorary witli tlie 
Trojan iii'inco. In the coiiiiiion cliroiiology, more 
than three liniidred years HOjiaratod tlie fall of Troy 
(1184 n.C.) from the founding of Carthage (853). 

tlie name of a celebrated family of 
Erencli printers and iniblislierH. — PuANdOis Didot 
( ie8i)-1757) ivas tlie llrst of the family that 
attained eminence. His principal iirofossioiial 
aobieveinont ivas the publication of tlio Voyatjes „ 
of his friend tlie Al)b6 I’rcvost, a work in 21) 
vobimoH, perfect as regards the te.xt, and enriched 
with a great number of eiigrni’ings. Tivo of bis 
sons, Erancois Amrroi.sk (1730-1804) and Pinimii 
Prancoih ('1732-1705), also acquired distinction as 
miutofs, the former imblishing editions of the 
Delphin classics, while tlie latter improved the 
typefouiidiiig and iiaper-iiiaking arts. — H knui 
( 176.5-1852), eldest son of Pierre Eran^ois, made 
himself famous as an engraver and lotter-foiinder, 
producing very beautiful ‘ microscopic’ -typos.— 
Pierre, eldest son of Erniicois Anibroisc (1760- 
1853), still further moreased tlie fame of tbe family. 
His Louvre editions of Irirgil, Horace, Racine, and 
La Eontaine are magnilicent ; and he it was who 
published Boileaii’s works and Voltaire’s Ucitriade. 
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He was himself an autliov. — His hrother, Firmin 
(176-1-1836), as a printer, and especially as an 
engraver ami founder, raised the family name to 
the pinnacle of professional eminence. The perfect 
Roman characters, used in the Louvre eilitions 
printed l)y his elder hrotlier, were engraved and 
east by him. He revived and developed the 
stereotyping process, and produced singularly per- 
fect editions of many classical, French, and Eng- 
lish works. He became a deputy, and obtained 
some reputation as an author hy hiss tragedies. 
La Raim da Fortiujul and La Mort d'Annibcd, 
and several volumes of metrical translatioms from 
the classics. — Finnin’s sons, A.vmROlsE Firmin 
(1790-1876) and Hy.vcinthe Firmo ( 179-lr-1880), 
long carried on the family business in Paris, aided 
by their sous, under the firm of Firmiii Didot 
Frore.s ; and in the liaiubs of the present represent- 
atives of tlie faiuilj', the business still maintains its 
jnagnitude. See the books on the family by 
Werdet (1864) and Brunei (1871 ). 

Didyniiuui is a very rare metal found in the 
minerals C'erite, Allanite, &e. Its symbol is Di, 
its atomic weight 142, and its specific gravity 
fi'j, It is found associated with Cerium and 
Lanthanum, and as the salts of the three metals 
have clo.sel.y similar propertie.s, tlieir separation is 
very difficult. The salts of didymium are generally 
soluble and ro.se-ooloured. The hydrated o.vide is 
II gelatinous precipitate re.seinhling alumina. None 
of its compounds have anything .specially char- 
acteristic in their jjropertie.s e.xcept the absorption 
bambs in the .spectrum. The metal ha.s an iron- 
gray colour, with a yellowish tinge. It readily 
tarnishes in the air, and burns brilliantly when 
held in a llame. 

Dicbltscli, John Oiiakle.s, Count, a lin.s.sian 
field-marshal, was born in Silesia in 178o, made the 
campaigns of 1805 and 1812-14, In the Turkisli 
war of 1829 he won the bloody fight in the narrow 
passes of Kulevteha ; anti Ids uitlioiilt iiassage oHhe 
Balkans, preliminary to the advance on Adrianonle, 
was commemorated in the surname confened on liim 
of Sabalkanaki ( ‘ crosser of the Balkans ’ ). He died 
of cholera in February 1831, while endeavouring to 
Rujipress the insurrection in Poland. 

Diefenbacli, Lorenz, a great philologist, was 
bora at Ustheim, in the graud-duoby of Hesse, 29th 
July 1808, studied theology and philosophy at 
■Giessen, travelled much, and was twelve years 
]iastor and lihrarian at Solms-Lauhacli. In 1848 he 
settled at Frankfort-on-Main, where in 1865 ho 
was appointed second librarian to the city. Here 
lie dieil, 28th March 1883, His literary industry 
was enormous, euihracing poetry and romances, as 
well as those more ponderous works by which his 
name will live. Hrs greatest hooks — monuments 
■ of sagacity and learnitm— are Celtiea (3 vols. 
1839-40) ; Varglawhandes Wortcrhucli dcr Golischan 
^iradta (2 vols. 1846-51); G/ossariim Latino- 
(xcrnianicum nicdiw at injimie mtatis, a supplement 
to Duoange’s well-known Glossary (1857) ; Origines 
Eurogiitiw ; Houh- uiid NicdonhutscJics Wbrierhiich 
(with Willoker, 2 vols. 1S74-S5). 

Dicfteiibiich, Johann Friedrich, surgeon, 
was born at IConigsherg, 1st February 1794, and in 
1832 became extraordinav.y, in 1840 ordinary, pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Berlin, where he died, lltli 
November 1847. He was distinguished as an 
operator, especially in the art of foniung by ti’ans- 
pluntatiou new noses and lips. He wrote several 
works of no great importance on surgery', being 
little more than a brilliant operator. 

Diego Gai‘Cla, an island of tlie Indian Ocean, 
in 7° ST hit,, and 72° — 73° E. long., extends in an 
irregular horseshoe shape, and is 30 miles long, 
embracing between its extremities three minor 


Islets (the Cbagos Islands). It contidn.s a .spacious 
bay, and i.s very convenient for coaling purpo.seu., 
The group has about 700 inliahitant.s, and is n 
dependency of Mauritius. ■■ 

Diego Suarez, the nmne of a line bay at the 
north end of Mailagascar (fj.v. ), ceded to Franco 
by treaty in 1885. 

Diely'tra. See Dicente.i. 

Diepcubeek, Abeahah van, (lainter and 
draftsman, ivas born at Bois-le-Diic in 1607, or, 
according to other accounts, in 1596. He .studied 
under Ituben.s in Antwei-p, and after a residence in 
Italy, returned to he an assistant of that painter. 
He first devoted himself to glass-painting ; but be 
soon turned to oil-painting and de, signing, Ex- 
aiimle.s of his work in oils are in Paris, Dre.sden, 
and Vienna. Hi-s plate.e to Marolles’ TableaiLc dn 
Tciiqde das 3I\ises (1655), engraved by Conieli.s 
Bloemaert, were much admired. He visited Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., where be jiahited 
some windows, and was much employed hy the 
Duke of Newcastle, for whom he executed various 
portraits and views, and drew the plates for that 
nobleman's famous folio on Horsemanship (1657). 
These iilatc.s are valuable not only for their excel- 
lence, but for the number of portraits they contain. 
He was elected president of the Antwerp Academy in 
1641, a po.st which lie retained till his death in 1675. 

Dieppe, a seaport in the French department 
of Seine-Inferieuve, on the English Channel, 40 
miles N. of Ronen hy rail. It is situated among 
chalk clifis, at the mouth of the river Arques, 
and is regularly biult. It has a castle (1433), 
now occupied as hawaoks, commanding the town 
and the harbour, which admits vessels of 600 tons. 
Dieppe has a college and a school of navim- 
tion, and there is a fine Gothic ehurcU of the 13th 
century, as well as a handsome bathing establish- 
ment and casino. Being one of the piinoipal 
watering-place.? of France, the town has a great 
accession of I'isitom during the summer months. It 
manufactures clocks, lace, and tobacco ; and its 
carved articles of horn, hone, and ivory have long 
been famous. There are also shipbuilding yards 
and distilleries ; and the fisheries, which are im- 
portant, employ almo.st the whole of the population 
of Pollet, one of tlie two suburbs of the town. In 
1086 Duke William sailed from Dieppe to the con- 
quest of England. It was then a mere village, but 
its importance .steadily increased, until it reached 
the heyd,ay of its pirosperity in the period between 
the middle of the 14th century and the end of the 
17th. Expeditions sailed hence for the west coast 
of Africa, where Petit Diepjie was founded at the 
mouth of the Gamhia; and many of_ the early 
voyages to Canada were made fi'om this port. A 
terrible bombardment by the English and Dutch, 
however, destroyed all hut two or three buildings 
in 1694; and though rebuilt, the town never 
recovered its importance, and even hefure the rise 
of Havre had already sunk to a secondary port. 
Nevertheless, piackets still ply regularly to New- 
liaven. The town is a favourite landing-place of 
English tourists, and its import and export trade 
is chiefly with England and Norway. Pop. (1872) 
19,757; (1886) 22,599. 

Die-sinkiilg, the art of engraving the die or-' 
stamp used for striking the impression on coins and 
medals, and for stamping thin plates of metal into 
various shapes. The method of sinking the dies 
used for coins or medals will serve to illustrate the 
general method of die-sinking. Suppose the coin 
to be of the size of a shilling : a cylindrical piece of 
carefully selected steel, about three or four inches 
in length, and two in diameter, is prepared hy 
slightly rounding one end of the cylinder, then 
turaing and smoothing upon the middle of this a 
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flat face equal to the size of the coin. Tiiw blank 
(lie, which is carefully softened by the process of 
Annealing ( q. v'. ), is then engrai'ed with the device 
of the coin in intaglio. This is a very delicate and 
artistic operation, and is eil'eoted by a great nnin- 
lier of careful touches with small and very hard 
steel tools. The face of the die is now protected 
(vith a thin coating of laniphlack and liiisced-oi), 
and then placed rrith it.s face downwards in a 
crucible containing animal charcoal. In this piosi- 
tion it is raised to a clierry-red heat, then taken out, 
and hardened by being plunged into water. When 
properly tempered, it is in a state to be used for 
stamping the coin ; but die.s of superior workman- 
ahi)), from -wliich jnan 5 ' impresaious are required, 
are not thus directly used, as the expense of 
engraving is very great, and the risk ol breakage 
consideranle. Tliis lirst engraved die, called the 
matrix, is therefore reserved only for making other 
dies. An iiiipre.s.sion in relief is made from this 
jnatri.x on a simill block of soft .steel, which is called 
the puncheon ; this is retouched and hardened, and 
from it tlie dies directly nsod for atriking the coins 
or medals are impre.ssed. When the engraving is 
nut very costly, a small niimher of iinprcHsious I'c- 
qnired, or a .soft metal i.s to he .stamiiod, as in livery 
hutton.s, for example, the worlc is .stamped directly 
from the engraved die or matrix. See Mint. 

Die-engraving is a very ancient art, and was per- 
haps lirst suggested by the closely allied art of 
engraving gems. Notwithstanding tho groat num- 
ber of ancient Greelc ooiii.s wliieli hfi\-e been pre- 
served, it is stated by Mr li. 8. I’oole, of the 
British Museum, that only one of the many dies 
whioh were used for these has over been found, or 
lit least only one lielievod to be of undoubted 
authentioifcy. The Greek coins struck lietween the 
years 415 and 330 J!.c. .shoir that the art of engrav- 
ing dies had then reached the Idghesb point of 
oxoolleiice whioh it ever attained eitlior in ancient 
or modern times. As works of art, the Italian 
medals of the 15th and lOth centuries come next in 
merit to Greek coins, hut none of those of the 
15th, and only tho smaller sized ono.s of the 16th 
century time were struck from dies. All the others 
were cast either froin wax models or from patterms 
made in otlier materials. The art of cutting dies, 
in the comparatively dee]) intaglio reipiired for 
medals, consequently dates from the hegtuning of 
the 16th century. Since then, or soon aftor it, 
Germany, Trance, Knssia, and England, as well as 
Italy, have all had many more or less famous die- 
engravers. 

The engraving of dies fur medals is perhaps that 
branch of the art whieli givo.s the greatest .scope for 
artistic skill, although the work on those required 
fur coins is nearly identical in its character. Com- 
paratively few dies of new design are, however, 
required for coins, while many liiuidreds of medal 
dies are ammally made in England, The medals 
struck from the.se are used for .such puri>o.sc.s a.s 
award, s at oxhihitious, colleges, and schools; tor 
prizes at various games, and in commemoration of 
various events. Copper, bronze, and tin are the 
metals most commonly employed for medals, tlie 
copper being usually ‘ bronzed ^ on the surface. A 
copper medal witli a head in inoderately high relief 
requires half a dozen blows in the screiv-pvess to 
bring up a sharp impression ; but some in very bold 
relief ronuire to be struclc with as many as thirty 
blows. The medal requires to he frequently an- 
nealed during the process. Coins are finished at 
one blow, so that tlio devices upon them are only in 
slight relief. When a coin or a medal is being 
struck, a .steel collar, accurately fitted to the die, is 
Used to prevent the metal from spreading. 

Dies have been extensively applied in Birming- 
ham and other place.s to the manufacture of many 


kinds of objects in sheet-metal. These are of all 
.sizes, from those required for parts of juwelry up to 
dies weighing more than a ton. Laige anti heavy 
dies are, however, cast, and only in some e.ases 
Hnislied with the graver — those for such articles as 
curtain-pole and cornice ornaments being amom'- 
tlie largest kimi.e worked up and finished with the 
die-cutter’.s tools, Dies have recently Ijeen used in 
Auiariea in tho stamping or iire.s.sing'of solid pieces 
of wood into liou’.s heads, vosette-s, and other orna- 
ments, in high relief, to imitate wood-carving. Bv 
the same process similar ornamente. in bas-relief, 
are made in pieces of wood formed of several layeiis 
of veneers. 

Dies Il’je, the name generally given to the cele- 
brated Latin hymn on the Last Jiulgmeut, from the 
lirat words of its first stanza : 

Dies iiw, lUc.i illn 

Snivel hiccliiiii ill favllla, 

I'o.'ttc D.mil cum Sibyllii. 

Tills incomparable hymn eonsisis of seventeen such 
stanzas, with an eighteenth of four lines, and is 
based on the prophetic pa.s.sage, Zepliaiiinh, i. 11^18. 
It is probably the work of the h’raneiscan, Thomas 
do Celano, who died about ]2.)6, Tho sublimity 
and fiiieo of its thoughts are well matched with the 
impi'cssive solemnity of tlie vetse, its stanzas of 
three lilies, each with tho same dimlilc rhyme, 
making the inmost soul Ircmhln, ‘ as ndth tliree 
blows of a liammei',’ saj's Guoricko, It i.s said to 
have first apjieiired in the missals maile at Venice 
about 1250, and is one of the live ‘ Sequences ’ 
that have been unii'ersaliy used in the lloinan 
Cathojic Chiii'eh since the' Gouiicil of Trent, Its 
jilacc i.s in tho Jlfma in comnioinimiiionu omnium 
Jidditm dffmu'tornm. The Tridentine text, pub- 
'lished in 1567, is somewbat difibrent from that in 
the old missals, and another iind ooiiHiderably in- 
ferior version apjiears on a miirlile tablet of unknown 
date, in a Eraiiciscan clinrcli at Mantua. Tho Dies 
Ine ]ia.s been tlie subject of musical compo.ritions 
by I’alustrina, Haydn,’ Clierubiid, and Mozait, and 
no religious poem lias been more frequently trams- 
lated. There are Englisli translatioiiH bv C'rashiiw, 
Miieiiulay, Lord Liudsay, Isaac Williams, amt 
otliens. The opening .stanzas are paraphrased in 
the Lay of the Lust Minstn/, canto vi. 8oe Li, sen, 
Dkslric (Berlin, 1340); treatises on medieval batiu 
Beqiioiices, by Bartscb ( Rostock, 1868) and Kebreiii 
(Mainz, 1873); and ‘ Irilty Vei'vsions of the Di'a Ji’ie ’ 
in the Dublin licviciv { 1882). 

Dicstj a town and fortress of Belgium, in the 
(iroviiico of Brabant, on tlie river Dumer, 37 miles 
BE. of Antweip by rail, with niiimifactnre,s of 
woollen goods, beer, and gin. Poj). 7501). 

Diet. The dilleruiit classes of fond-stuffs, and 
the value or potential of dill'ercnt foods, are 
described in the article Food. In the article 
Digestion the ohiiiigc.s which the food undergoes 
in tho alimentary canal are treated. It is here pro- 
liosedto describe the ijiiantity iiiul quality of iood 
wbicli experience lias sluiwii to be requvFoil in order 
to pii'Cserve the body in liealtli aud vigour. Of course, 
no two iudividniils are alike, aud the assniujitiou 
will in tlie lirst phiec he made that an average 
healthy man of ordiuaiy height and weight, and 
doing ordinaiy work, is alone under con, side] ation. 

In order- to uiulcr.stand tho requirements of the 
bodj' in respect of food, it is uoeessary to liear in 
iiiiml how complox the body is. Its chief activities 
ai-e muscuhir aud nervous, aud not only have the 
brain and tho muscular .system to bo fed, but in 
addition the various glaiuEs, cartilages, bones, and 
other tis.sue,s are all constantly reqiriring nourisli- 
ment. If we examine all lliose tissues under the 
microscope, we see that although all are alike in 
some respects, yet that they differ one from another 
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consideraljly in others. Their -work, too, is differ- 
ent ; and we should expect, and experiment shows, 
that they require diftereiit food. 

Just as tiie life of the wJioie body is tliesum of 
the lives of the different prarts (cells) of the body, 
so the food must contain that which is necessary 
for these parts. The hody has frequently been 
compared to a steam-engine, but, as we have seen, 
tlie body is complex, and the cojnparisou should 
rather be between it and a collection of .steaiii- 
enghies, each one differing from the other in its 
pattern, use, and the kind of fuel required to stoke 
it._ A steam-engine requires a store of fuel (con- 
taining the potential-power), hj' the combustion of 
which it moves. It also requires its parts to he 
repaired, and sometimes a new boiler or piston is 
necessary. In addition, it require.s other thing.s, 
so that it may work well, such as oil, which is 
neither huinetl nor used to build up the machine. 
In the same way the body, and each part of it, 
requires first, a store of fuel, from the combus- 
tion of which its energy or activity is obtained ; 
secondly, material by which its wasted parts may 
be repaired ; and, thirdly, suh.stances such as 
^vater, salt, &o., udifch are required hy the body, 
hut 'whicli are neither burned nor used entirely 
in forming tia-siie. The term ‘ food ’ may then be 
apidied to all that the hody requires from without ; 
and following out our comparison, corresponds irith 
the stoking, mending, and oiling of a number of 
steam-engines. 

_ Let us consider in the first place the food, which, 
like the fuel for the engine, the boily requires in 
order to manifest its own iioculiar activities. The 
coal of an engine contains carbon and hydrogen, 
which become oxidised hy the oxygen of the air. 
As a result of tliis oxidation, we liave heat and 
mechanical motion. In like manner tlie body 
receives food containing large quantities of carbon 
and 1 lydrogen. At the same time oxygon is absorbed 
by the blood as it passes through the lungs. The 
digested food aud the oxygen are taken by the 
blood to the tissues— museleSjljrain, &c. — anduntliin 
Ihe.se tissues a .slow oxidation takes place, giviu" 
rise to the heat of the hody as well as mechanical 
aud other activities. Just as the steam-engine 
requires a sulliciency of coal, so the body requires a 
certain quantity of food. In both cases tlicsirpply of 
oxidisahle material must have wliat maybe termed 
a .sufficient ‘ potential ’ — tliat is to .say, it must 
have tlie power of producing a certain amount of 
heat and meoliaiiical motion. Some coals and some 
foods burn better than others, and their potential 
in that case is greater. Fat ainoiig tlie food-stuff's 
ha.s the greate.st potential, carholiydrate.s and alhu- 
men.s have less. It is obvious then that one cannot 
speak of the body requiring a certain weight of 
food per diem. I’liis would mean nothing, for the 
value of difi'ereiit food-stufl's varies considerably, 
a pound of one kind of food being equivalent in 
potential, say, to twenty pouinl.s of another. In 
arranging; a diet one must carefully consider not 
orrly the quantity of food given, hut in addition one 
must calculate rts potential. The steam-engine 
may be driven at full or at lialf power, and in the 
latter case the amount of fuel required wifi be 
diminished. In the same way an individual doing 
hard work requires food with more potential, _ or, as 
we say, more nutritious food, than another liviag an 
easy and uneventful life, and still more than one 
confined to the house or to his bed. 

Tliere is yet another important point to be con- 
sidered. In a .steam-engine the production of heat 
is not what is sought as a result of the combustion 
withhi the steam-engine ; the engineer constructs 
the machine with a view to obtaining the residt of 
the combustion not in lieat, but in mechanical 
motion. In the best machines, one-tentb of the 


potential is converted into work, while the re.st, nine- 
tenths, is rejected into the atmosphere as heat. The 
human mechanism can convert as much as one-fifth 
of the potential of its food into work, and chang-e.s 
four-fifths into heat. In the case of the human 
machine, however, heat is very necessary, especially 
if the hody he ill clothed or suiTOimded by a cold 
mediimi. The powerlessness of the liancls when 
numbed Avith cold will illustrate the necessity of 
a requisite temperature. Waim clothing actually 
saves food, Not only is the temperature of the body 
maintained in a cold climate by proventing its cuii- 
ductiou and radiation fiom tlie body hy the iisu of 
warm clothing, hut appetite prompts the consunqi- 
tion of a large quantity of food, and especially those 
kinds that contain great potential. The E.skimo.s 
devour great supplies of fat hluhher, and they are 
even said to prefer the taste of rancid oil to that of 
the less corahustible sugar. 

It has been found by experiment that a man 
of average lieight and Aveiglit, rvell clothed, in a 
temjierate climate, and doing a fair day’s work, 
requires such quantity of food that the couilrastiun 
of it, Avere it all converted into mechanical Avork, 
Avould raise 4000 tons one foot high, or, as in is 
expressed, 4000 foot-tons. This result has heeu 
arriA-ed at by A-arying tlie diet until the winiinnm 
but sufficient quantity has been arrived at Avhich 
Avill preserve the health and vigour, The poten- 
tial of tlie diet can be calculated by an instiu- 
incnt called the calorimeter, Avliich Avill give the 
heat produced during the burning of any com- 
bustible .sukstance, and from the heat produced 
the potential in respect to mechanical Avork can 
be calculated. In the sirbjoined table the poten- 
tials of one ounce of each of three important food- 
stuff's are given : 

r0Ct*tvH9 


FatB {beef fat) 151 ‘SC 

ProteUU (filliumeii) 106*2 

CarboJiydrates (starcl)) ..161'CC 


It Avill at once be seen Iioav readily one ouuki cal- 
culate the amount of food-stuff capable of furnishing 
the body Avitb fuel for tAveuty-four Jiours. All that 
is nece.'-san' aa'III he to divide 4000 by the number of 
foot-tons AAdiich correspond Avitli tlie article selected j 
the quotient is the number of ounces required, 
Tlius 11 ounces of fat, or 24 ounces of albumen, or 
26 ounces of starcli Avould contam the necessaiy 
potential. 

From Avhat has already been said regarding the 
complexity of the bodily mechanism, it may he 
surmised that a single food-stutf { even if a quantity 
be taken Avhicli provides a sufficient potential ) is 
iitcaiJable of stoking the body. Numerous experi- 
inenlb, such as those conducted by the Gelatine 
Commission, by Dr Hammond, and others, indi- 
cate that the hody is unable to maintain its 
natural A'igour on a diet consisting solely of 
gelatine, or of starch, of albumen, or of fat, &c. 
Animals fed on asingle fooel-stufl'Avaste rapidly, and 
Avill refuse their food after a feAV days AA'ith marked 
dislike, dying eventually of starvation. At least 
tAA’o staple artiele.s of food must he given, mixed, 
e\'en hi this case, AA'ith many accessories, such a,s 
various salts, ai-omatic substances, &c,, in order 
that health may he maintained. 

Liebig taught that tlie muscular Avorkof the hody 
results from the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
( albumen, both animal and vegetable ), hut it is noAV 
knoAA'n that aU the classe.s of food-stufl's except the 
minei-al matters are used by the muscles. Never- 
tliele.ss proteicls (nitrogenous food) are essential, as 
we shall see on experimental ground.S| and from 
the fact that in the dietary of eYCry nation, proteid 
matter is ahvays present, combined at anyrate 
Avitli fat, generally Avith carbohydrates as well. 

In many parts of the Avorld man subsists Avith- 
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out the use of carbohydrates. The Eskimo and 
tke North American Indian li^■e entirely on the 
produce of the chase. The llesh of animals is rich 
m '■pi'oteida and fats, but contains practically no 
carboliydrate. In the same way the Arab of the 
desert lives upon the llesh and milk of the camel, in 
districts where the date is not to he found. The 
use of oarbohydrate.s i.s exten.sive in moat temper- 
ate and tropical climates. Many of the inhah- 
itants of India and Ceylon live chiefly on rice. 
Wheat, potatoes, and other vegetable foods, licli in 
carbohydrate.s, are staple article.^ of food both in 
Europe and America. In fact, within certain 
limits, man, like every other animal, is capable of 
adapting hinr.self to the food iirodueed by the 
district in which he lives. The French and Spanish 
peasants eat little meat, living on earhohydratea 
and vegetable proteids, and supplying necessary 
potential by an abundance of oil. The Snssex 
labourer consumes his beans, rich in vegetable 
proteids, and bacon, and does a good day’s work on 
them. The Scotch lalwurer of a former generation 
lived on porridge and skimmed milk, with meat 
hut once a week. The Arab of the Sahara, 
together w’ith his family and his horse, subsist 
almost entirely on tire date, while the Arab of the 
Nubian Desert hardly ever touches vegetable food. 
The diet of every ntan, under whatever circiim- 
.stanees, invariably e()ntain.s pi'oteid.s, although tlii.s 
may ^'ary in its quantity. The universal use of 
proteid matter in some fonu or other suggests its 
impui'tanoe, and this i.s fully home out by tlie 
evidence of direct experiment. If proteid food be 
withdrawn from the diet altogether, nitrogenous 
matter continues to bo eliminated from tire body by 
the urine, although its supply is out off. At the 
.same time the body wastes, and death flually occurs. 
The e-xperiments of Fick, Wislieenus, ami Parkes 
show that during imisoular exertion the body does 
not oxerele any excess of nitrogen ; and the wu-itcr’s 
own researches show that urea — the most important 
excretion which contains nitrogen — is not found in 
ahnorimil e.xtent in mitsoiilar tis.siie after oxliaustivo 
exercise. It would appear, therefore, that nitro- 
genous matter is not used by the tissue.s for fuel, 
and that when proteid food is consumed, the 
muscles burn a non -nitrogenous substance which 
is formed from it. The nitrogen, in the form of 
urea, i&c. , is carried by the blood to the kidneys, 
and at once excreted. M'o must look ehsewliere 
than in the ordinary combustion of a muscle or 
brain cell for a use for the nitrogen which, ns ive 
have seen, is so necessary an article of food in the 
form of a proteid .substance. In the child, the 
tissues -whioh contain nitrogen in definite pro- 
portion are continually growing, and it will readily 
he seen that here, at anyratc, we have an import- 
ant use for proteid diet— namely, to furnish the 
necessary nitrogen for the now tissue. Ev'en dur- 
ing adult life we have tissue change and growth. 
Tlie skin i.? continually growing in its deeper layers 
to replace its surface layers worn away by constant 
friction. In the same way the cells of the blood 
are always being broken down, and their places 
taken again by new ones continually forming. 
Although it is hardly probable that such complete 
changes take place in all the tifi.sues of the body, 
yet, without the entire breaking down of individual 
cells, there are no doubt changes both integrating 
and disintegrating, which are constantly taking 
place. As a re.sult of di.sintegrating changes nitro- 
genous matter in an effete form is being given off 
by the system, and it has to be repjlemshed from 
without in a form which the body can use. The 
proteid food-stuff provides nitrogenous pabulum for 
the tissues whioh they assimilate, and build up new 
tis.sue material. For this reason proteid matter is 
indispensable. Atthe.same time the .system obtains 


from the proteid food non-nitrogenous fuel to be 
burned by the tissues ; this property of supplying 
tissue fuel is shared with the carbohydrate and 
fatty food-stutls. It has been found by experiment 
that an ordinary diet should contain one jrart of 
nitrogenous matter (proteids) to about four of non- 
nitrogenoins diet (fat and carbohydrates). If less 
nitrogenous matter be given, the Li.s.sue con.sunip- 
tion of nitrogen will not be supplied, and the body 
will waste. If a much larger quantity of nitro- 
genous food be taken, a nitrogenous .surfeit occurs, 
and the body is called upon to digest this cxeos.s, 
and to eliminate an unnece.ssary quantity of the 
useless nitrogenous compounds which result. 

We liav^e seen tlien tliat an ordinary diet must 
contain sufficient potential, and in addition one 
part of proteid to four of non-protoid material 
should be present. Tlie following table from Dr 
Parkes shows the proper proportions of solid water- 
free food-stuffs in ounces required as d.aily food by 
an adult man ; 

Afc Onlhiftiy WorJe. Hard W^oilc, 


Proteiils 2 ‘5 4 '6 fl to 7 

Fats 1 3 3‘5 to 4*5 

CarboUyeirates 12 14 -i 10 to 18 


Total water-free food,. 15*5 22*0 2ij'B to tiO'O 

Taking tlio diet table for a man performing 
ordinary work, wc have 4’6 of proteid, and 17 ’4, or 
nearly four times as much non-protoid matter. It 
contains sullioient potential, for if the number of 
foot-tons whioh result from the combustion of an 
ounce of proteid, of fat, and of a oarbohydrate be 
multiplied by the number of ounces of these suli- 
.stances given in tlie ordinary diet, it will be seen 
to amount to 4000. This, as wo have already seen, 
indicates a sulfieient potentiality. 

It now becomes an easy matter to construct a 
diet table of articles of food. Most of these have 
been analysed, and the amount of water, proteid, 
carbohydrate, or fat in each calculated. 


TABU! FOE CABCUI.ATINCi DIETS {Pai'jccs). 


AitlclcH of Food. 

Witter. 

PlDttfldB. 

PfllH. 

Cai Jjo* 
hyih’fitea. 

BilltR. 

Uiicook(!(i beef ) 
niKl muttuii.. r 

7r, 

IR 

8*4 


VG 

Fat pork 

30 

0'8 

48'0 


2*3 

Drlwl bacim .... 

ir» 

8*8 

73 3 


2'0 

yiimki'd liam.... 

27*8 

24 

30'5 


10-1 

WhiU‘-«Hh 

78 

13*1 

2*0 


1*0 

rouUiv 

74 

21 

3'8 


1-2 

Whitt* lu'cacl. . . , 

40 

a 

l*fl 

40 -a 

1*3 

'Wlicat-ilonr 

10 

n 

2 

70*3 

1-7 

Barloy-iuoal .... 

11-3 

U'7 

2 

71 

3-0 

Eye 

13-6 

13-1 

2 

09*3 

2*1 

BiscullB 

B 

16 G 

1*3 

73*4 

1-7 

Bice 

10 

6 

•8 

83-2 

•D 

Oatmeal 

15 

12 0 

B-O 

03 

3 

Idaizu 

13-6 

10 

0-7 

04 '6 

1-4 

Macaroni ....... 

13’1 

0 

•3 

70 *8 

■8 

AiTt»wroot 

lfi*4 

•8 


83 '3 

•27 

Dry pca.s ........ 

16 

22 

2 

53 

2*4 

Bt)Uiiuca 

74 

2 

TO 

21 

1 

CaiTotH 

86 

l-(5 

•25 

B 4 

1 

Ottbbage 

01 

1'8 

•B 

5*8 

•7 

Butter 

0 

3*3 

88 


2*7 

bsks 

73 

13*6 

11-0 


1 

Cheo.s*o 

30 ’3 

33 -O 

24 -3 


6*4 

Mill; 

8G‘8 

4 

3'7 

4'8 

■7 

Oreani 

00 

2-7 

20-7 

2*8 

I'S 

Sugiir 

3 



90'6 



Many articles of food owe their chief importance 
to their action a.s .stimulant.s. Such are alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and beef-tea. Alcohol is no doubt burned 
within the bodjq and is a source of energy. Only a 
small quantity, however, can be so utilised, perliaps 
one ounce in every twenty-four honra in the case of 
an ordinary individual. As a source of energy, 
■therefore, it is of little value, and suoli suhstanccs 
as fat, meat, bread, are capable of supplying the 
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potential at a very iniicli smaller cost. Alcoliol 
taken with other food stinuilates the secretion of 
gastric juice, assisting in that way the digestive 
process. At the same time, however, the gastric 
juice is unable to act guite .so readily upon the 
food, though this is hardly the case with diluted 
spirits, w’hioh form more wholesome beverages than 
wines or heer. No two individuals are the same, 
and wliile alcoliol, in moderate doses, promote.s 
digestion in most persons, others suffer from its use. 
(See the article on the action of alcohol, Vol. I. 
p. 135). It should never be given in collapse and 
weakness without giving at the same time easily 
digested food when that is possible. It excites tlie 
body to great aiul often uiineoe.s.sary activity, the 
potential fur which it does not supply. After- 
wards greater weakness ensues from want of the 
necessary fuel, u-hich has not in the mcanwliile 
been forthcoming. One should never drink without 
eating. Tea and coffee are both nervous stiimilants, 
and at the same time tliey retard both gastric and 
■salivary dige.stion. 

Beef -tea is generally regarded as a food-stuff of 
high nutritive value, Tliis is, howei'er, not the 
case. It contains nothing he.sides salts and e.x- 
traotivea, and has a very slight potential indeed. 
It lias a stiiiiulatiiig effect, however, both on diges- 
tion and on the nervous system. From the mis- 
taken idea.s generally lield a.s to the nutritive pro- 
perties of this substance, tliouaanda of invalids are 
annually starved to deatli (see Beef-tea). Beef- 
tea made liy infusing the beef in feju'd water is 
more nutritious, especially if the beef he liiiely 
minced and eaten as well. 

In addition to tlie stimulants tliat we liavc 
already considered are many suhstanoes known as 
condiments, .sucli as mustard, pepper, pickles, 
sauces. Tliese are of utility in gratifying tlie 
palate, and in addition they probahly stimulate 
tlie secretory juices. Sufficient information has 
not as yet been obtained as to tlieir action on 
gastric and piaiioreatio digestion. Tliey certainly 
stimulate tlie flow of saliva, altliougli tlie aci'd 
condiments will prevent the perfect action of tlie 
salivary ferment. 

Common .salt is a ooiidiiiient, ami at tlie same 
time it plays many other important parts iu the 
animal organism. So necess.ary is it that both 
man and animals suffer great liardsliips if it be not 
BUjiplied in sufficient quantity. It ia necessary for 
tlie formation of the gastric juice ; it is present in 
the blood and in all tissues of the body. 

Inorganic salts, such as snlpiintes, pihosphates, 
are required for the formation of the skeleton, and 
salts of iron for the colouring matter of the blood. 
Organic salt.s, such as citrates and tartrates, are 
also .of importance. Tliat food sliould he easily 
digested is a matter of great importance. The 
rapidity of digestion will depend upon the amount 
ami quality of the digeistive juiee.s, tlie kind of 
food, and tlie condition in which the food is eaten. 
Rice, tripe, whipped eggs, sago, tapioca, barley, 
milk, raiv egg.s, iamb, parsiiip.s, potatoes, hashes of 
cliicken, fislr, are all easily digested substances. 
Beef, mutton, pork, roast fowls, liread, veal, 
oysters, are digested more slowly. Inasmuch as 
perfect digestion can only he acconiplislied when 
the digestive juices liave acted for some time on all 
parts of the food taken, it follow.s that iine sub- 
division of food is very e.ssential. On tlii-s account 
liquid food rapidly disappears from tlie atomaeh, 
wtiich retains for a longer time solid masses upon 
wliicli the gastric juice acts ivitli greater difficulty. 
When food is cooked it swelbs, its fibres and solid 
particles are separated one from anotlier, and it is 
more readily permeated liy the gastric and pan- 
creatic juices. In addition, .staroli becomes gelat- 
inous, and in tliat form is easily digested by the 


.saliva and pancreatic juice. Tlie diet of early 
infantile life differs from that of the adult, ina.snni8ii 
as it should contain no starch. Milk, the natmal 
food of the infant, is ricli in fat, proteids, and a 
sugar called miilc-sugar. Tliere is in milk, iiow- 
evev, an entire aiisence of starcli, an article of food 
which the infant is destined to consume in such 
large quantities in later j’eavs. Moreover, during the 
iiist few months of it.s extra-uterine existence tlie 
child is unable to assiniilate starcli given with its 
food. On no account, therefore, must it he supplied 
with bread, potatoes, rice, or otlier vegetable food 
until the cutting of the teetli suggests a more solid 
diet. If the mother's milk be not in .sufficient 
plenty, cowls milk diluted witli one- third of water, 
with a pincli of sugar, may lie given, or condensed 
milk diluted witli twelve to twenty parts of water 
(see Milk). Condensed milk, owing probably to 
its very uniform composition, cannot be given alone 
for more tlian a few weeks together. It may, how- 
ever, iie given once or twice a day for months, and 
children thrive on it, when they' in addition are 
supplied witli good cow’s, or still better, witli tlieir 
own motlier’s milk. 

In conclusion, it may be ivell to consider the 
results wliich follow the neglect of tlie most 
obvious niles of dietetics. As tlie result of deii- 
eient food, one lind.s loss of ninscular and nervous 
]iower, wasting of tlie tissiie.s, and anujuiia. If tlie 
deficiency be veiy great, feverisli symptoms and 
great prostration result. 

Many' pensous consume large quantities of food 
quite out of proiiortion to their size or activity. 
In tills case, owing to a ‘ liabit of digestion,’ much 
of tlie fond may pass tliroiigli the digestive tract 
witliont being dige.sted or afa.siiiiilated. Under 
tliese ciromiistances tlie hearty eater is a wasteful 
eater, and is using for hi.s own bodily needs only 
a fraction of tlie food lie consumes. In addition, 
dyspejisia in various forms, constipation, and 
diavrlicca are apt to follow, indicating fmictioiial 
derangements of tlie digestive apparatus. Tliere 
is often a tendency, e, specially in advanced years, 
to absorb more nourishment tlian ia necessary for 
stoking tlie body and for replenishing ordinary 
tissue waste. Tlie e.xce.ss i.s stored up in tlie form 
of fat, whieli aceuniulates under the skin, cliieily 
under tliat of tlie alidoiiien. In addition, tlie 
muscles and internal organs are loaded with fat, 
the minute giohules of wliich may he seen iu tlie 
ultimate cells of which the tissues are composed. 
Hereditary tendency is well marked in cases of 
corpulency’. In addition to corpulency, an excess 
of food is .apt to engender various gastric troubles, 
engorgement of the liver, pletliora, and an excess 
of effete extractions in the blood and urine. It is 
probable that humanity sufi'ers more from an excess 
than fi’oin a deficiency of food. An excess of 
animal is more serious than an excess of vegetable 
food. The nitrogenDn.s extractions, derived from 
the incomplete assimilation of meat, when present 
in large quantity’, cause many symptoms, most of 
which are extremely obscure hi their nature. 
These are provisiomilly spoken of as synijitoiiis 
of gout. Tlie ill effects which follow- surfeit are 
more severe in those lending a sedentary- and 
inactive life, bodily activity producing move effi- 
cient oxidation of the food taken. A healthy and 
absteiiiioua man w’ho.se tastes have not been en- 
slaved by the culinary art instinctively admits 
Ills food to the requirements of his body. The 
cold of winter prompts the choice of substantial 
and energising food, while the heat of summer 
suggests a ligliter dietary. After a country holi- 
day, on returning to a sedentary life one at once 
reduces one’s allowance of beef, or expects to 
pay the penalty that a disordered digestion _ is 
certain to exact. During the ages in which 
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liumaiiity lias lieen evolving, there has been a 
ccsistant adaptation of taste and desire to the 
needs of the economy. The natural gn.staloi-y 
incnnatioms as a rule are a good indication of the 
hodily wants. As a rule wholesome things have 
a pleasant taste, and the reverse also holds good. 
It is all-important, however, that the satisfaction 
of mere gustatory pleasure he not allowed to mono- 
polise too much of the energy of any individual. 
Under these oirciirn.stauoe3 a surfeit is certain to 
result. There is a well-known law in physiology 
to the effect that (jveator and greatei' stimuli have 
to be applied in order to produce a series of equal 
sensations. It follows that the e.vcessea of the 
glutton and drunkard are out of all jiroportiou to 
the actual plea.sure.s these e.\-ceB.ses pi'oduce, the 
wise man drinking and eating only in modera- 
tion. 

Sco the articles on CoOKEEY, Tood, DieE.s'MON, Indi- 
gestion ; also Pavy, Food and Fietclm (1874); Sir H. 
Tlionipson, Food and Fcodbuj (1880) ; Sir W. Roberts, 
Lectures on Fietetica and Di/ajicpsia, (1885); Fothorgill, 
Manual of Dietetics (188G). 

Dlct(Lat, dies, ‘day’), a meeting of delegates 
or of dignitaries, held from day to day, for legisla- 
tive or ecclesiastical purposes ; the title was after- 
wards extended to sueli bodies tliomselvea. The 
term i.s applied to the ,se.s.sionH of church asseinlilios 
in Scotland, hut its chief use is as the specilic title 
of the administrative nssonihlies of the Uevman 
omiuve and some other continental states (see 

GlSllM.-INY ). 

Desertion of the Diet, in yoot.s law. TJie pro- 
ceedings under a criminal libel are in Scotland 
Hpoken of teohnioally as a diet, and when the libel 
is abandoned by the public proseontor, or where he 
fails to appear, he is said to desert the diet. The 
effect of a judgment of tlie court declaring that the 
diet has been deserted, is In free the acuused from 
IJrosecntion undci' tlie particular libel or writ, hut 
not to jirovent a now iiroeess being raised on the 
same grounds. 

Wietricli of Bern. See Thuodouiu. 

Diez, FuiiSDiiioii Chiustian, the greatest of 
Komanee philologists, was horn at Giessen, 15th 
Marcli 1704, and educated at Giessen and G6ttiu- 
gon, witli one sliort interval in 1813 of campaign- 
ing an a voluntoor. In April 1818 he saw Goethe at 
Jena, and was ilirected by the .sage to the lectures of 
I’aynouard and the study of the Provencal tongue. 
Prom 18212 he lived at Bonn as a qirieat-docoit, 
and in 1830 was there appointed professor of the 
Itonuince Langnage.s, anti tliere lie died, May 29, 
1876. Ills Jirst ivork, Altsinai. Rumanzen (1821), 
was followed by a scries of valuable works on the 
Romance languages, of which the greatest are his 
Grammatih der Rummiischeti idpraeheii (3 vols. 
1830-38 ; 4th ed. 1877 ), and the Ettjmoloqisehes 
WiirterhwJi der liomankchati Spruchen (2 vols. 
185,3 ; ith ed. li,y A. Scheler, 1878; Eng. trans. 
1864). lliese works discussed these lauguagos for 
Urn lirst time from the eompaiutivu historical 
standiKiint, and thus formed a .sound foundation 
for all suh.seriuent Romance philology. See the 
hooks on Dio;:, hi.s life and work, by Sachs (1878), 
Broyiiiann (1878), and Stengel (1883). 

Bifl'erence, CALOULm of Fixitu Diffee- 
ENCES, _ Difference implies two quantities ol the 
same kind, and ipeans in arithmetic that quantity 
whicli must he added to the smaller in order to 
produce the larger, and in algebra tliat quantity 
wliicli must he added to either to produce the otlier. 
Tlrns if the quantities ha the nunihcrs 5 and 7, 
theii- arithmetical difference is 2, while their 
algebraical difference may he either -i- 2 or - 2. 
The difference - 2 arise.s from the fact that we 
may in algebra ask the question what must he 


added to 7 to produce 5 ? and the an.swer to this 
is - 2. 

In certain groups of problem,?, chiefly relating to 
series, ditference,s considered in a particular manner 
are of peenliar importance, constituting in fact a 
branch of higher algebra, which took its origin in 
Brook Taylor’s Methodus Iiiurementorum (1715), 
and is now called the Method of Ditferences or the 
Calculus of P’inite Dilferejice.s. This method we 
shall briefly illustrate. 

Siqipose it were required to discover the law of 
formation, and thence to continue the series of 
numbers : 

4, 3, 0, 1, 12, 39, 8S, 1G5. 

It would he wrong to assume that only one law of 
formation will produce those eight nnmhers, just 
as it would he wrong to a,s.sume that only one cur\-e 
could he drawn through eight given points; hut 
for the fnll disous.sion of tlie diiiicnlty here raised 
the reader must he referred to the chapter on Inter- 
polation in any text-book on the subject. IVb 
shall, however, show how to find one law of forma- 
tion, and u.se onr figures to illustrate the elemen- 
tary notation of the subject. The process is to 
take the dill'erence between each ternr and the 
succeeding one, and so got the lost .series of differ- 
ences, or, as it is called, tlio scries of first differences ; 
tlie process is repeated on the first dill'orenoes, and 
.so on, a,s follou’s : 


No. of term, 12 3 

Given Series, | '!J- y " 


1" 



1st DilFcrence.s, 
2d Differences, | 
3d Dilfcrencesi { 


AH, AH., Allg A!(. AN, AN, 

-1 -3 11 27 40 

A^u, A^ia A-n, a“(£, A-’i(r A“a 

-2 4" 10 10 22 28 


AJ(- 

77 

a 


A^jq A^i!., A^ii,j A“;i, 

6 6" e' 6 6 


The line of thiirl difl'ei’enco,9 suggests a law of 
formation, and enables us to contimie the series 
as follows : 

165 270 427 624 

77 111 151 197 

28 :M 49 46 

6 6 6 6 

It could fnrtlier he aliown that if tix he the .4:111 term 
of the series above, then 

'iix = .4;“ - 7x- H- 13.4; - 3, 

Tlie operation indicated by A is defined by the 
following equation, where iix moans any function 
of X : 

Aux = ttx^i “ Hx ( 1 ) 

or, if wo denote the 1 added to x by aw, by the 
equation 

AClx _ Utti -IIX j 2 ) 

AX ~ 1 

or with the appearance at least of greater gener- 
ality by 

_ HXi-h — th: 

A 

A.S a final oxamplo lot us snppo.se vx = w-' Then 
we have, using equation ( 1 ) above, 

Aiix = ( ® H- 1 )■ - a;- 
= 2k -h 1 

This is a ease of the direct problem of the calculus, 
hut there is also the inverse problem; Of what 
function is 2x -i- 1 the difference ? Tlie .solution to 
this is denoted by the symbols : 

Y( 2a: -I- 1 ) = x", 

or, strictly speaking, for reasons which ivo need 
not give, by 

s(2k -H) =a;=-f 0; 

and -I- C is said to be the integrate of 2® + 1. 
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Between the Calculus of Finite Differencea and 
the Diffeiential Calculus (see Calculus) (a title 
which means the calculus of inlinltesiuial ditfer- 
ences) there are many important points of con- 
trast and of similarity, which would he not less 
clearly appreciated if the names were changed, as 
Boole all but suggested, the former to Calculus of 
Dili’ereuces, the latter to Calculus of Limits. 

The methods of the Calculus of Dilferences are 
in vogue among aptuarie.s and others in dealing 
with statistics such as mortality tables ; and from 
this calculus are derived many formula' of appi'oxi- 
Illation of great practical value, such as the rules 
fur finding the area of surfaces hounded by curved 
lines. 

Sltrcreiltiatioii, that organic progress whicli 
occurs when certain parts of a unifonn whole 
become .structurally different from the otliers, or 
when, ill other words, the lioiuogeucQus heeoiucs 
heterogeneous, liiecj^uality in internal and external 
conditions of life brings about restriction of certain 
vital processe.s and the predominance of others, 
anil a.y this divi,siou of function is astalJishcd, 
diversity of structure re, suits. Differentiation is 
the structural cliange which is associated with the 
physiological ‘ division of labour,’ and the process 
is essentially the saiiie whether it find expression 
in cells, ti.s.sue.s, oigans, or entire organisms. Hee 
Division oi' Laboup, Evolution, Vaiii.vtion, &c. 

Diffraction. In general, light is propagated in 
straight liiie-s in a homogeneous medinin ; but, if it 
be caused to pass through an opening wliich is not 
largo in oomparisoii with the wave-length of the 
light, the law no longer holds. Such plienoineiia 
arc said to be due to c/iffmctiou. The subject will 
be found treated at greater length under Lioht. 

Diifusioit. The particles of all material 
bodies, e.xcept such as may bo totally devoid of 
heat, are in rapid motion. In the case of solid 
bodies the excursions of any one particle are 
limited to a small space j but in fluiils a particle 
may move more or less freely throughout the whole 
.space occupied, Tlii.s intermixtuie of luoleculfti 
may occuV also when diiferent fluids ai-e placed in 
contact with each other, hut it may be prevented 
by the e.xistence of tension at the common surface 
(see Bunii’ACE-TENSION and Cawllaeity). tviien 
it d(je.s occur, the fluids are said to diffuse into each 
other. 

Diffusion of Liijuids . — The difl'usion of dis.solved 
salts may obviously be considered under this 
heading. The phenomenon may be conveniently 
studied by introducing a strong solution of some 
liiglily-coloured .salt, .such as bichromate of potash, 
into the bottom of ,a tall glass cylinder nearly 
filled with water. The rate of clitt'usion varies 
with the nature of the liipuids. Graham was the 
lust to investigate the subject carefully. He filled 
a number of similar glass vessels with solutions of 
dift'eront salts. The montba of the.se yes.sels were 
carefully ground so that they could be closed by 
means of glass plates. Tlie different vessels were 
then placed in equal glass jars, and covered with 
water to a definite e.xteiit. Next the gl.ass covers 
rvere cautiously withdrauTi, and tlie diffusion was 
allowed to go cm for a certain time, The rate at 
whieli each liquid diil'used Was thus obtained. 
Graham found that, for any one solution, the rate 
i.s proportional to the gradient of concentration — 
i.e. to the rate at wliioh the quantity of salt 
(liB.solved par unit-volume vai-ie.s per unit-length. 
Thus the law regulating difl’usion of liqnids_ is 
analogous to that svhiob regulates the conduction 
of heat in a lioraogeneou.s solid. Hence the equa- 
tions obtained by Fourier iii his ThSorie dc la 
Chcdeiir apply to the problem under consideration. 

Graham found also that rise of temperature 


greatly increases the ettect. He di^■ided substances 
into two classes, Colloids and Crystalloids, tfie 
nieinhers of the first clas,s dillusing veiw inpeh 
more slou'ly than those of the second. His iiives- 
tigation.s have been much extended by more recent 
ob-servers employing various metliods of observa- 
tion. 

If two miscible liquids be separated by a mem- 
brane of bladder or of parcbment paper, &c., 
difl’aston lake.s place through the .septirrrr at rates 
which are usually very difl’erent for difl'ei-ent 
liquids. This phenomenon is kirown as Osmose 
(q.v.). It was first sliown by Nollet that, if a 
vessel filled with alcoliol be closed by a piece of 
bladder and placed in water, the difl'usion of the 
water is so nrucli ritore rairid than that of tlie 
alcohol that the Madder is burst becartse of tlie 
increase of the contents of the vessel which it 
closes. By this means the various constituents of 
a mixture of colloid and crystalloid suhstances 
may be .seiiaiuled to any desired e.xtent. Tire rate 
at whioli liquid.s iliffii,s6 into each other tbrougli 
a se])tnm dejiends greatly uiion the molecular action 
between them and the septum. 

Diffvsion of Oases . — If two flasks, each filled 
with a diiferent gas at a given iiressure and 
temperature, be placed in communication with 
each other, the gases will be found to interditt'use. 
The rate of intai'ditiu.sion is shown by theory to 
be nearly hr inverse proportion to the sqirare root 
of the product of the den.sities of the two ga.ses, 
and the exiierimentnl result.s are in accordance 
witli the theory. 

Effusion of 6r«scs,— This is exhihited in the 
passage of a gas into vacuum under constnirt 
pressure through a small ojicning hr a very tliiii 
plate otherwise impervious to it. The work done 
in the passage of a given vohrme of the gas is 
proportional to the pressure, and the erpiivalent 
Kinetic energy is proportional to the irroduct of 
the density arid the square of the speed of eflusioii. 
Hence the speed for a given pressure varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. Graham 
.sltowed tliat this re.siilt of theory i-s clo.se]y realised 
by exireiiment. He showed, further', that when a 
discrepancy exists, it is due to the finite thickness 
of the plate. 

Trunspiration of gases is the term to the jiassage 
of gases under pressure tlirougli a fine eapillary 
tiibe. Tills subject was also hivestigated by 
Graliam, who found that the rate of passage is 
not aft’ected by the material of the tube. This 
seems to iirdicate that the tube becomes coated 
internally with a thin lilni of gas, .so that the 
oppo.sitiuir to tire flow of gas is due to Yisco.sitj- 
(q.v.). 

The rates at which different gases pass through 
fine nnglazed earthenware are iuver.sely as the 
square roots of their densities. Hence we have a 
means of .separating gases the densities of whicli 
are different (see Atmolysis), If the septum be 
made of caoutchouc, which is not porous, the pas- 
sage of gases still occurs. The gas seems to corn- 
bine with the matter of the septuiii on the one side, 
to diffuse throurfi it, and finally to be given oil on 
the other .side. The passage of some gase,s, suck a-, 
carbonic oxide, through hot cast-iron is analogori.s. 

Digauiilia is the iianie given by the gram- 
marians of the lat century to ran, the sixth letter 
of the primitive Greek alphabet, which had be- 
come obsolete, and was only known to them from 
insciiiitions. The name was given owing to a 
fancied I'cseiiibbmce of its fonir f to a double 
gamma. Its sound was something like that of 
oui'M. It is found in Peloponnesian iiiscriiitions 
a-s late as the Otli century B.c,, hut it had dis- 
appeared from the alprliabet of Attiea before the 
date of the oldest iir.sciiptroris— i.e. before the 
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midille of tlie 7tli century B. C., as 

Bbiitley has proved, it must liar'e lieen in use at 
the time when most of tlia Homeric poems were 
coinposed. It appears ns the letter F in the Latin 
alphabet, which was derived at a very early period 
from the alphabet of Euiitea. In later (iieek, 
tlunigh discarded as a letter, it is retained in the 
form S' as the numeral for G, Sec the articles on 
T and V, 

Dia;by, a small seaport of Nova .Scotia, on St 
Mary’s Bay, reputed for its curing of a variety of 
small herrings or pilchards (‘ Nova Scotia sprata’). 
Pop. 19r)l. 

Wig'by, Sib Kisnulm, wa.s born at Hayhurst, 
near Newport Pagnell, 11th July 1603. Ills 
father, Sir Evorard ilighy (1578-1000), in 1093 
came into a large estate, but seven year.s Inter 
turned Catholic, and was hanged for his part in 
the Ouupowder Plot (q.v.). Kciielm himself was 
brad a Catholic, hut in IBIS, after a half-year 
in Spain, entered Uloucoster Hall, O.'iford (now 
'Worcester College). He left it in 1620 without 
a degree, and s])cnt nearly three yeans abroad, 
in Plurencc cbiolly. At iladrid ho fell in with 
Prince Cbnrle.s, and following him back to Eng- 
land, rva.s knighted, and entered his .service. In 
1020, after a aiiignlar courtship, he secretly married 
‘ that celehratod heautic ami courtezaue,’ 'Vouetia 
.Stanley (1000-33 ), who had been his playmate in 
oluldhood. With t\vo privateers Im sailed in 1028 
to the Mediterranean, and on llth Juno van- 
quished a Prencli and Venetian Miuadvon _ oil' 
Soanderoon. ( )ii liis beloved wife's death ho with- 
drew to Gresliam College, and there passed two 
liermib-like years, diverting lumsolf with chemistry 
and tlio profes, sons' good eonveisation. Meanwhile 
lie had profus.sed tlie Protestant faitli, hut, ‘look- 
ing hack,’ in 1030 he aniiouuceil his rcoonvonsion 
to Arohliishcp Laud ; and his tortuous conduct 
during the Croat lloliellion was dictafed, it seems, 
by his zeal for Catliolicism. Mo was imprisoned 
by tlie Parliament (10-12-43), and had his estate 
confiscated; was at Homo ( l(i4.")-47), wiiere he 
linislied by ' lieetoring at Ms Iloliuoss;’ and tlirice 
revisited England ( Ui-lfi-.fil-.'i-l), tlie tliird lime 
staying two years, and entering into close rela- 
tions witli Cromwell. At the llestorntion, how- 
ever, lie was well roceii'ed, and rotninod liis ollice 
of chancellor to (Jueen Henrietta Maria. He was 
ono of tlie first memhors of the Itoyal .Society 
(1003), and died lltli .Inno IGOo. 

‘Tlie very Jfiiny of our ago for lying,’ said 
Stnbhes of Dighy, whom Evelyn terms ‘ an arrant 
monntehank,' Yet lie was a friend of Descartes 
and Sir Thomas Browne (q.v.) ; lie could ajiiireciale 
the discoveries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. In 
i.lie DMiunar;/ of Ntitwiud Biuymphy (vol. xv. 
1888) Mr S. L. Loo points out, that ‘as a iiliilo- 
soplior — an Aristotelian — .Sir Konehn undoubtedly 
owed mnch to Thoma.s While ; ' and ho qno,stionH 
whether his mnch-vaniited ‘ [lowder of sympathy’ 
was not really invcnteil by Sir Gilbert Talbot. 
This powder— Dighy professed to have learned the 
secret from a Carmelite who had travelled in the 
farthest East — was made of vitriol, and applied to 
a liandago, nob to the wound itself. Anyhow, 
Dighy’s Discourse thereon (1058), like his Treatise 
of Bodies and of lioid ( 1044), contains mnch 
that is envious, if little of real value ; whilst in 
his Disemu'sa concerning the Vegetation of Plants 
(1660), tlie chief of lii.s 'other twelve ivorks, he ‘is 
said to liave been tlic fust to notice tlio importance 
of vital air or oxygen to plants.’ .'8eo Ms hoin- 
hastic il/ewWM's, dealing with his coni'tsliij) (edited 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, 1827), and his Journal of 
the Soanderoon Voyage (edited for the Camden 
Society by John Bruce, 1808). 


IMglby, Kexelm Huniiy, was horn in 1800, 
youngest .son of tlio dean of Glonfeit. Having 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, lie took hit 

B. A. in 1810, and three yeans later published the 
Broad Stone of Honour — ‘ that noble manual for 
gentlemen,’ as .Julius Hare called it, ‘ that volume 
which, had I a son, I would placo in liis hands, 
cliarging him, though sneh ailmmiition would lie 
needless, to love it next to his Bible.’ It was much 
altered and enlarged in the 1828 and subsequent 
editions (the latest 1877), its author having in tlio 
meantime turned Catliolic. Ho died in London, 
wliorc nio.st of lii.s long life was .sjiunt, on 22d 
March 1880. Of fourteen otlier u'orli.s (32 vols. 
1831-74) all the last eight were poetry. 

a name often given to the Pandects 
(q.v.) of the civil or Homan law, because they 
contained ‘Legalia pra-eepta excelleuter digesta,’ 
IMiycster, Papin’.s, is^ a .strong lioiler witli a 
closely fitting cover, in which articles of food may 
lie boiled at a higher iemperaturc than 212“ (lod'” 

C. ). As its name implies, it was invented by Papin 
(q.v.), and a oommoii form is tlie Aatnelaue, fig. 1, 
where the lid can he turned round under clamps or 
ears, and thus he rendered steam-tight. Anotlicr 
form is given in lig. ‘2, wliere a portion of tlie side 
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is removed to exhibit the interior. 'Die lid. A, is 
fasloueil ilown l.y a serew, B, ami the stoam gener- 
ated in the boiler is allowed to cscaiie at a stop- 
cock, C, or by raising tlio weighted valve, D. Thu 
increased jiressnru to wliich the contents of tlio 
boiler arc u.xpo.sed causes the boiling-point of tlie 
water to rise to 400" (204' C. ), and occasionally 
higher. The digester is of great I'aluo as a meaii.s 
of preparing soups of various kinds, and especially 
in the exlraotion of gelatin from hones. 

DiffOStioll is the cliange wliieli food undergoes 
in orilev to jiropare it for tlie iiutvitioii of the animal 
frame, .and js carried on in the Mglior animals in tlio 
DtOJlSTiVli .8y.sTli'M. In .some of the lowest fonii.s 
of animal life (amrehiu) particles of food may he 
drawn into the body (which posses.seH no siiecial 
organs at any part of its surface), ami may then 
he digested. In liighor organisms, however, jiarts 
have liecomo evolved, whieli servo more especially 
the function of digestion. Thus in tlie oomniiin 
sea anemone there' is a simjile iiouch wMch leads 
inwards from tho centre of the cluster of ten- 
tacles. Into this lisli and other food arc drawn 
and digested, while the nmligosted parts are after- 
wards voided through the same aportiiro by whiiili 
they entered. In still Mghcr organisms, man him- 
self inclndeil, this simple jionch is changed into a 
comple.x and greatly elongated tube, which is iiro- 
vided with one aperture (the month) by which food 
enters, and another aperture (the anns) throngli 
which undigested matter leaves the body. The 
whole digestive syatom is lined witli a soh mem- 
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limiiG, fl'liioli is viclily supplied with blood-vessels. 
Tiiis ineiiibrane is called the inucons membrane, 
and from it is secreted by the glands which it con- 
tains a viscid substance called nnicns. If the 
finger bo thrust into the back of the month, and 
the mucous membrane gently scraped, the lluiil 
which will adliere to the linger is seen to be viscnl ; 
it is secreted by the glamfs of the month. Not 
only mncn.s, bnt many other snbstanoe.s useful in 
digestion are formed by little glands in the mucous 
iiiembrane, .so that the whole digestive .sy.stem i.s 
bathed during digestion with fluid having a diges- 
tive action on the food. In addition there are 
other glands, sucli as the salivary, the liver, and 
the pancreas, ndiich we may look upon as glands 
of the mucous membrane which have enormously 
developed. To so great jin e.stent have tliey in- 
creased in size that they have got far outside tl>e 
(ligo, stive .sy.steni, and have become .situated in neigh- 
bouring parts of the body, only connected with the 
digestive system by tlieir ducts or elongated mouth.s. 



Fig. 1, — Section through Mouth, Nose, &a; 
a, ftplionoitl bone ; h, Bnslnclimii tube ; c, soft palAte ; «/, uvula ; 

e, luihal pas»ayc; /, iipiiur jaw ; (j, lo>\ev juw; h, epiglottis; 

HI, luoutli. 

Through tbe.se ducts their secretions, like that 
of the microscopic mucous gland, pour into the 
cavity of tlie digestive system. Outside the nmcons 
coat we liave the inu.scnlar coat, the function of 
which i.s to move the food onwards in ibs course, 
and to mix it with the digestii’e juice-s. In the 
month, throat, and the upper peart of the gullet, 
the uiu.scles which move the food onwards, as in 
swallowing, are, when examined hy the microscope, 
seen to he transversely stiiped, and like other striped 
inusoles their contraction is rapid. In other parts 
of the digestive system, lujwever, the niuseular coat 
consists of aniooth muscle, and like all other 
smooth muscles this coat contracts slowly. On 
thi.s account the food rapidly .swallowed passes 
veiy slowly along tlie rest of the digestive system. 

Havdiig shown that the digestive system isamuco- 
nmscular tube, we may now consider it wore in 
detail. The mouth (fig'l, m) is lined with inueona 
membrane, and into it is poured the secretion of 
three pairs of salivary glands— the parotids, situ- 


ated in front of the ear ; the suhmaxillary, within 
the angle of the lower jaw ; and the siihlingu^l, 
under the tongue. The mouth in most animals is 
provided with hard tissues— teeth, henks— foi 'tlie 
subdivision of fond before it in swallowed. Vege- 
table feeders, eating tough grains, roots, and fibres, 
have large molar or giiuding teeth, while the car- 
nivora have tliese same teeth modified so as to 
present a cutting' edge, with which and their 
pointed canine.s meat is torn and cut into 
pieces, which are then swallowed (see Teeth). 
The mucous' niemlirane of the mouth i.s covered 
externally hy the muscles of the cheek and 
lips. Into its cavity the muscular tongue projects. 
On looking into the mouth with a looking-glass, 
one sees hack into the throat. The entrance to 
the throat will he observed to he hounded at the 
sides hy two muscular curtains passing downwards 
obliquely to the .sides of the root of the tongue. 
These are termed the anterior pillais of the f.auces, 
and behind them, one on each .side, are masses of 
lyniphoiil ti.ssne, subject to enlargement, called 
tke tonsils. Above, another curtain hang.s doii'ii. 
It is called the soft jialate, cand separate.? tlie mouth 
fi'om the hinder part of the nasal cavity. Project- 
ing from its centre is a little cone catlecl the uvula 
(fig. 1 ). The cavity of the pharynx, or the interior 
of the throat, is another cavitv lined hy nuicoun 
membrane, with muscular walls. These muscles 
constrict it ( eoiistrictors ). Below, the cavity passes 
into the gullet or oisophagus, and in front of tlii-- 
tube rums the windniiie which coniiimnicates with 
the pharynx throiigli 
the laiyiix, or organ 
of voice. Food will 
pn.s.s Uirongh tlie 
pharynx into tlie 

gullet,' and air, clur- 
mgreapiration, passes 
tlivougli the pharynx 
on into the laryn.x 
and windpipe;' a 
valve, called the epi- 
glottis, partly closes 
the aperture of the 
lai'ynx. The pharynx 
is common, therefore, 
both to the tlige.stive 
sy.stem and tlie re- 
■spiratory piis.sage.s. 

Above, the pharynx 
comimmicate.s, ns be- 
fore described, with 
the inoiitli and also 
with the nose. One 
can demonstrate this 
latter fact hy drawing 
sraokeinto tlieinoutli. 
and expelling it hy 
the nostrils. This 
commnnication is 
closed during the act 
of swallowing, .and 
also during the sing- 
ing of pure vowel- 
sounds, such as d, 0(7, 
and the do.sure is 
effected chiefly by the 
elevation of the soft 
palate, which acts as 
a valve. The pharynx 
coiuniunicates in ad- 
dition with the mid- 
dle ear hy the Eustachian tubes, and this iiiaj' 
he rendeied evident if the month and nose he 
closed, and a violent e.xpiratory effort made at 
the same time. A.s the pre.ssnre of air within the 
throat is increased, the Eustachian tubes which 



Fig. 2.— Human Alimentai'j' 
Canal ; 

Q, o.sopltagus ; If, c, oar- 

(liac orifice; d, pylorus; e, sinnll 
Intestine; /, biliary liuct ; g, pan- 
creatic duct ; ft, nscending coluii ; 
i, transverse colon; J, descend- 
ing colon; li, rectum. 
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pveviou'ily were collaij'ied now become disteiuleil, 
aiiiil a libtle wave of air at Iiigli pie&fiure is forceil 
into tho initldle car, eaii'.ing a buzzing snuiiil. 
Ocffasionally the middle ear communicates with 
the external air tliiough congenital or acquired 
apertures in the niombraiia tynipani. In these 
cases smoke may be propelled from the throat out 
of one or botli ears. 

The gullet oi (esophagus (ligs. 1, 2, and 3) is a 
long- tube passing from tlie pliaiynx to tire stoniacli. 
Its mucous coat is loaded with very large imicoiis 
gland.s, wliich .secrete a onantity of very viscid 
mucus. Its muscular walls contain striped fibres 
in tbe upper, uiistviped in the lower part. The 
stnmaeh itself is a greatly dilated part of the 
digestive system. Its shape is indicated in the fig. 
It may ho said to consist of two parts, even in the 
Inimaii subject ; a more complex arrangement is 
fouiul in inaii.y auiuials, such as tlie iinniuants. 
Tlie large dilated jiortiori into which tl>u gullet 
opens is termed carilinn, and the opening tho 
canliao or (csoiiliagoal openino. T’lio narrow pait 
opeming into tlie duoileniini is tlie pyloiic part, 
and tho npoiiing tlie pyloric oponiiig. The 
wliole is lined with nmcouH luomhrano, which, 
in the empty stomach, is thrown into projecting 
folds or rnga’, Imt these Colds aie^ effaced ivlien 
the organ is distended with food (lig. 3). In the 


Ihg. 3. — Section of till' yioiiiiKili: 

«, ducts ot livei ; !), vyl'nns; c, 'ihc diici; n, iiiiiicrraUciIiiot: 

c, L'liidlim (Ji'ilian. 

meinhrano are iimumoriihle glands, wliioli .secrete 
llio iligi 2 stive juices of the sloiiiacli ( llg. 4). If tlio 
surfaco of tlie'ineiiibraiie he cxamiiicd witli a strong 
pockotdenH, tlie aportiire.H of Uie.se little glands niny 
Im seen. They run down from I, lie surface inlo the 
deeper jiarln of the mucous monibrane. They arc 
lined by socrotinfi culls, Tlio greater nuiiiher of 
glands situated ni mucous nieiuhraiios have the 
simple strueturo diagrammaUeally roproseiitfid in 
fig. A. Eacli gland lias a niontli or sliort duct lined 
by colls. liolow this the little tube is lined by 
cells wliioli soereto the juice peculiar to the gland, 
Thi.s .socroting jiait Kometiincs hranche.s. Onbside 
the gland hlood-capillaiiCR ramify, which supply 
the gland with nourislinient, enabling it to manu- 
facture the substances which it secretes. The 
giaHtrio juioo i.s iioid, and the chief acid secreted 
is hyuliocldoiio acid. This is formed at tho car- 
diac, hut not at the pyloric end. Tho substance 
called papaim, which la necessary for digestion, 
is sooretod liy tlio whole of the glands. The 
oavdiao glands tlierolore secrete hotli .snhstnnces, 
and they possess two sorts of cells, those wliich 
form the hydrochloric acid being bigger and more 
mwiiilar than the other sort which secrete pepsine. 
The pyloric gland.=) secreting pop, sine have only one 
kind of coll similar to tho popsino-seoretiug cell of 
the cardiac end. Outside the vascular and glandu- 
lar niuoous coat, and united to it by a loose delicate 


layer — snlinmoon.s coat — is the musonlar coat. This 
is similar to that of the rest of the alimentary 
canal, H.xeejit that tliero are in addition to tlie 
circular and longitnilinal fibres, many oblique 
fibres. The circular fibres aio 
very thick indeed at the ]iylorie 
aperture, forming a ciieiilar 
sphincter bund, wliich contracts A 

and keeps hack the food in the V-'*'/ 
stomach until gastiio digestion ^ 

is neiuly conqileted. 

Tlie food, now called tlie 
chyme,, passes into the small ^ 

intestine, a tube soma 20 foot 
long. Tiiis tube, besides the M ^ 

niuficnlai and iiincons coal.s, 
liosRosses in ailditiiin an ox- 
tenial coat of loose fibrous 
tissue, covcicd by a single layer K| 
of Hal ejiiUiclial cell.s. Tliis 
coat is ]miliing(.’(l into, and 
hedps to fmm tlio mesentery, 
a meiiihrane connecting tlie 
intestine witli tlie ahiloiiiiiial 
walls, which arc liiiod with a 
similar lihro-epHlielial coat, 

Tin's momhiaiie is called Iho Tig. •!. 

|iBiitononm, and is sometimes u, oniiliac Kimnl fmni 
nillaiiied (peritonitis) as a result tlir innliUi er iiic 
of cold, ininrics, (ke. Tho small 
inteslinu is somewhat arliitiaiily !{lnfm'Uss n,” viiii 
divided into tliroc portions — the nf tliu tiilip,' inniii 

upper (iliiodoiinni ), tlie miilillc wiin iiirKc ovni nuis 
(.lojumim), and tlni lower 
(ileum). Ill all purls the mus- o, imclMiloit cells nf 
eular coat is similar to that of ('oliiinmu oiihlir- 

tlio rest of tlio ilignslii’o sy.stcm, 11'“ 

The mucouscoateoiitainsglaiulH t'uili.s; iiiimi i.ls 
very like the pyloric, glands of liiiiiiil!y u’i the Inljc 
tlio stomacli, called Lioher- 
kiilm's follick’.s. Tlic,sc, liowevcr, rarely hiancli. 
They secrete tho iiiLestiual juice. In tho dmi- 
(lenmii, one ffiiils in lulditimi liiglily-hrauclied 
glands called Hriiimcr's. T'how' extend liglit down 
inlo tlie snliiiincoiis coat, fjiltle. is known con- 
cciniiig their fiinclion. In hiitli the inncmis and 
siiliinncims coats, and generally hirolyhig holh 
layers, are fimiiil masses of tissue — lymiihoiil — 
siiiiiliir to that found in a lynijihalio gland (llg. (1). 
These 1110 tm'iiieil .solilary gland.s, hut it must 
lie uiuloistnod tliat they do not seerotn any 
juice couceuiud in digestion. Their funeUon is 
probably coiiiiectcil witli the blood and tho hlood- 
coi'pnsclos. Collections of tliose solitary ghii)il.s. 





Fig. 5. — Tho under snvFnce of tho Stoinnoh imd Livor, 
wliioli are ralsccl to show the Duodoiiuiu and I'aiioroas : 
SI, Ktoinnch', ji, its pyloilo mil; I, iiv(‘i ; (/, giilMiliiiIiU'i ; rt, 
dnodoumii, exU’udtni; fi’nm tlu- pylm’lo csnl n( the stomach to 
tli(>froul. whevo tliehOlicUoi'incflontorloniicvy, im, oi'imhcb tin 
liilcstiiies i jM, iKoiqrens : ip, splinii ; «, nbdiniiliml norla. 

fonning oblong patches about two inches long, 
are called Peycr’s patches. Tliofeo are allbotod hi 
typhoid fever, In addition to the follicles of 


digestion 


of the intestine will hnve pve- 

and 1^'^creae « «>eir digestive juices tiont nhlfbe’leJn “ 


p'eatly infhienced by the kind and (^nantity of the cells ^Mvlrin^ 
fond taken It i^asaes mit of the livev ty the ivo the vifli, and that 
hepatic dncts, and much of it passes by the cystic they a 4 nas.inrr fn 
duet into the gall-bladder, where it is stored np. a way which fs L 
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greai, iinporraiice, ^-7 

and in order to in- Fig. 7.-The Top of a Yillus : 
crease its total area, Fat glnbules ai e 1 eprespnlea as pas^- 
the mneoils mem- tl'rongh ona of the ppiihelinl 

brane is elevated « t'"’ tissue of 

4.1 ,* V’ilin?j I, into tliG Gontriil 

m the upper part, lacteal, l. ’ 

into transverse folds 

(the valvnhe conniv elites, fig, S). 

Tile miab-soibod food, mixed with the various 
secretions \ye have mentioned, now passes into the 
laige intestine, when hoth digestion and absorption 
go on, although to a less extent. The large intes- 
tine IS only 5 feet in length, hut its girth is iniieh 
gieater than that of the small intestine. It com- 
mences with the cfeoum, a dilated pait, into which 
passes a little blind canal (the vermifoiin appen- 
di.x), a liH'^e and important structure in some 
animals. Pile food remnant (fmcal matter) is pre- 
vented, under ordinaiy ciroiimstanoes, flora pas.sing 
hack into the small intestine, by a double fold of 
niucoiis memhrane (the ilio-cmcal valve, fig. 9). 
The large intestine ascends on the right side ( ascend- 
inff colon), crosses over fco the left side (tvansvev'se 
colon), and descends again (descending colon), and 
makes a bend (.sigmoid flexure), and finally ter- 
minate.s in a somewhat enlarged portion (rectum). 


Fig. 7.-The Top of a Yillus : 

Fat glnbules ni e i epres^nLed ns pas's- 
mg tliroiigh one of the ppuhehnl 
cells, P, on through the tissue of 
the V’llln?, I, into tlie contral 
lacteal, L. 


mwwwm 

Fig. 6.— Section of Iiiteatinal Mucous Memhrane : 

L, lacteal 111 Goulro of villus; E, eiiitheliuin covpiuie villus; 
li, Iiloocl-vessels lopioaontea; F, tuUiclQ ot Liuljcrkulm; S, 
imrt of a sohtaiy glnnil ; M, musoular fibres. 

From this the hilo passes into the ooinmou bile 
duct, which joins the duct of the pancreas, and the 
two open into tlie diiodsmim by a common aper- 
ture. _ The bile is to he looked upon not only as a 
digestive juice, hut as a drain or cliaiinel of excre- 
tion, whereby effete and useless matters are re- 
moved from the body. The flow of bile is easily 
restrained, as by inllamnialion of the duet, or the 
presence of a tnmonr pressing on tlie duct, or a 
gall-stone. In this case, the bile already foiined is 
reabsorbed with the blood, through the lyinpliatics, 
and we have jaundice due to absorption of the 
colouring matter of the bile. The secretion of bile 
goes on before birth ; the inecoiiium of infants con- 
sisting chiefly of biliary matter. The pancreas is 
very similar in strnctuie to a salivary gl.and. It 
secretes the pancreatic juice which pours with the 
bile into the digestive system. The mucous nieiu- 
hrane of the small intestine contains, in addition to 
the structures already mentioned, little piiojec- 
tions called villi (fig. 6). These are not, to any 
grunt extent at least, secretive, hut they are im- 
portant absorhants. This propeity they share 
with the whole of the digestive system, throiiglj 
any part of which, and especially through the walls 
of the stomach and small intestine, digested matter 
passes into the numerous blood-capillaiies wliich 
form everywhere a dense network. The villi are 
peculiar, however, for each one contains, in addi- 
tion to blood-vessels, a small lymph-vessel or 
lacteal. Nearly all the fat absorbed by the digee- 




fig. 8.— Small In- 
testine distended 
and hardened by 
alcohol, and laid 
open to show 
the valvnlE con- 
niventes. 


Fig. 9,— OiBciim inflated, dried, 
and opened to show the arrange- 
ment of the valve : 
u, termination of the ileum ; b, ascend- 
ing colon ; c, caicmn ; li, a trans- 
verse constiuctlon projecting into 
llie ciccuni; lips of the vahe 
tcpavatlng the small from the large 
intestine ; ff, tlie verimforin appen- 
dix ot the cucum. 


lacteal. Nearly all the fat absorbed by tlie diges- The anal ajiertiue is closed by niuscle.s, an internal 
live system ia taken up by the little cells of the sphincter of non-.stripod, and an external of striated 
villi, and paseea on into the lacteala, and thence mire. The mucous membrane of the large intestine 
to the blood (fig. 7). If some osinlc acid, wliicli differs from that of the small intestine in oontain- 
blaokens fat, be poured into the intestine of a milk- infr no villi, or Briiimev glands. Lieberldilin’.s ami 
rabbit, killed during active digestion, and if tlie solitai-y glands are pi'esent, but the aggregation of 
villi bo examined with a microscope, they will tlie latter into Feyer's patches is nowhere to he 
be seen to have been blackened, especially at their found. 
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Movements of Food in iho Alimentary Caned . — 
When food is taken into the month it is at once 
swallowed, unless it is in the solid form. In this 
pas'e it is chewed ov masticated ; the use of which 
is to divide tlie solid fraynienls taken into a con- 
venient size foi’ swallowing, for which imi'j)ose it, in 
addition, is mixed with the viscid saliva ami juices 
of the mouth. The chewed food, moveovev, is more 
easily digested, inasmuch as the gastric and other 
juices cau act more readily upon finely divided 
than upon larger masses of food. Many anim.alt. 
can hardly he said to ma.sticalo ; such are the 
carnivora (dog, c,at, &c.), and they are nob_ pro- 
vided witli grinding teeth. In most animals living 
on vegetable food, which fremieiitly consistB_ of 
hard grains, roots, and flhro.s, large Hat grinding 
molars are found. In these animals, not only is 
the food liuely divided in the mouth, hrrt the food, 
largely consi.sting of starch, is ]mrtial!y digested hy 
the .saliva. In mastication, the head is firmly fi.xed 
by tlie powerful muscles of the neck, wliile the 
lower jaw is moved upon the upiper. The lower 
jaw is appi'o.vimaled to the upper hy powerful 
muscles (tlie temporal, masseter, and internal iitery- 
goids), whioli pass upwards, and arc attached to 
the side of tlie liead and face. Their contraction 
may he felt hy placing the hand in front of the ear 
and voluntarily contracting the jaws. The lower 
jaw is depressed hy muscles whieli pass down the 
front of the nook. Most of these siiriiig from the 
hyoid hone, udiioh may be felt deep in the tissues 
of tlie neck above the ‘Adam’s apple.’ Rotating 
movements and those of protrusion and retraction 
of the jaw are produced oliieily liy the action of the 
pterygoid inuHclos, It is obvious that during nmsti- 
cation the food wimld naturally tend to escape from 
between the grinding surfaces of the toetli, and 
would collect within the moiitli and outside the 
gums. ^ Tliis is prevented, however, hy the muscles 
placed in the suhstaiice of tlie cheeks (huccinators) 
and lips (orbicularis mis). Those Icecp the cheek 
ami lip walls closely opposed to the outside of the 
teeth. On this aeoount food will only escape from 
hetrveen the grimlors into tlie interior of the mouth, 
from which it is colloctud and pushed hack hotweeii 
the teeth hy the museular tongue. 

The very complex muscular moveiuonts just 
de.soi'ilicd result from very porfectly co-ordiiialed 
nervous impulses, wdiich pass from the brain to the 
muscles, and cause and regulate their contractions. 
One can masticate ‘ at will ’ — that is to .say, one oiui 
consciously cause the muscles to contract. In 
order that the mastication may be effective, horv- 
ever, it is necessary not only to know the sizes, hut 
also to ha aware of the ever-changing positions of 
the particles of food. This is effected by sensory 
nerves, which pass to the brain from the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, Allhongh nia.stication is 
frequently voluntary, yet, like iiuwt other volun- 
tary actions frequently performed, it can he per- 
formed rellexly. In this case the .sensory impulses 
pass from the nmeou.y membrane to the brain, and 
initiate appropriate motor impuLses which pass to 
the miisoles, without exciting attention and special 
volition in their pas.sage. 

As a result of mastication, the food is gathered 
in the form of a round moist bolus on the upper 
surface of the tongue (see lig. 1 ). It is nowready to 
be swallowed. In the lirst place, it is pushed back- 
wards by the tengue, and seized by muscles, manj’' 
of which are attached to the hyoid' hone, which can 
he felt to move during their contraction. According 
to the most recent investigation, the bolus is pro- 
pelled with great rapidity ifirough the pharynx and 
gullet into the stomach. If the linger he placed 
upon the hyoid hone, or Adam’s apple, and the ear 
placed against the upper third of the haolc of a 
patient, the movement of the hyoid bone indicat- 


ing the commencement of swallowing is alrno.^t co- 
incident with the pas.sage of food down the gallat 
which produces a vei'j^ audible sound. Rollowiu" 
the propulsion of the food downwards, there is 
a wave of contraction, which, commencing in the 
pharynx, travels downwards through the gullet. 
This, however, is comparatively slow. It is seen 
then that swallouiiig is not due to the falling of 
liquid, s down the throat. A house drinks ‘up 
hill,’ and the jugglers, or indeed any one, can 
drink or swallow with the head vertically down- 
warils. 

When tlie food has readied the back of the 
mouth, the re.st of the act of swallowing occurs 
ivres]>ective of the action of the will. The nerves, 
whioli commence in the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx and gullet (sonsoiy hranolies of vagus), 
carry impre,s,si()ns to the brain, which disengage of 
themselves the appropriate muscular movement,? 
without nece.s.sarily involving either the will or con- 
scionsness. Thus, in alcoholic stupor, or fainting 
from drowning, in both of which conditions con- 
.scionsness i.s suspondeil, food and liquid placed at 
the hack of the mouth are at once swallowed. 

There is a possilnlity that during swallowing 
the food may go the wrong way — i.e. it may pa.ss 
into the larynx ami windpipe. It will he seen 
from the diagram that the food in its passage to 
tlie gullet must actually pass over tlie aperture of 
the laryii.x. It i.s prevented from passing into it 
by the elevation of the larynx (this can be felt by 
the hand placed on the throat), which pushes its 
aperture against anil under the back of the tongue, 
wliicli at the same time is pushed backwards. In 
addition, there is a valve called the epiglottis, 
whicli is pushed down over the larynx by the move- 
iiioiil just described, and by niiisoiilar libros, which 
act upon it for that c.spooial purpose, If the 
epiglottis be ile,stroyed, as hy ulceration, gun-shot 
wounds, &e., it is necessary for the patient to have 
the food he take,? carried over the aperture of the 
larynx into the gullet by a feeding-tube. It is 
obvious that one cannot .speak witli tlie larynx 
.shut, and with tlie larynx oneii wo cannot .safely 
swalloiv. Food is prevented from passing into the 
nose by the elevation of the soft palate whioli meets 
the coiisliictiiig pharynx, and .shuts off the cavity 
of the 110.S0 like a vab’o (fig. 1 ), 

The waits of the Btoiiiaoli and intestine are, like 
the gullet, provided with iiiuseular fibre. An ex- 
ternal layer pas,sc,s in the length of the gut, and 
williin this is a cireular layer. These niu.scles, 
unlike the muscles of the limbs, contract slowly on 
stimulation, and tlioy are outside the domain of 
voluntary action, During dige.stion they coiilraot 
peiistaltically, urging the food towards tlie rectum. 
The peristaltic waves may begin in any part of Llie 
gut and pas,s .slowly downwards, followed at vary- 
ing intervals liy otlier ivaves. It is probable that 
what is called aiitijieristaltio waves may occasion- 
ally occur, tending to bring tlie food back towards 
the nioutli, for l)ili()ii.s matter is frequently vomited, 
the bile having in all probability passed upwards 
into the stoiimoh hy aiitiperistalsis from the duo- 
denum. 

Eructations are frequently caused hy antijieri.p 
talsis, and hy a iiuiveineiit of this kind food is 
hronght hack into the iiumth for further chewing 
in the rnmiaanis ( .sheep, oxen, &c, ). The peristalsis 
is particularly active during digestion, and is pro- 
duced ill great part hy the food stimulating the 
inncons memhrano. If a ])i)rtion of the intestine or 
the stomach be removed from the body, peristal, sis 
may continue or may be produced artihcially, espe- 
cially by irritating the mucous membrane. In tlie 
body the canal is under the influence of additional 
nerve, s (vagus), through which fibres the digestive 
pirocesses are chiefly regulated among themselves. 
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Tlie pei'istalhii in tlie btomach ib camliiiicd by 
iiTe^'iilav cluimiiig movementb. 

TTie act of vomiting ib a reflex nervoub act. It 
can be excited by .stimulating the branches of the 
vagus neive, svhioh are distulmted to the btomach, 
as tvlien indigestible! and irritative food is taken ; or 
emetics, .such a.s jiniatard, liot ivater, or ii liot 
saline solution, tartar emetic, ijiecaeuanha, sulphate 
of zinc, and alum are administered. By tickling 
the back of the throat with a featlier, the glo.sso- 
pharyiigeal nerve is .stimulated, and vomiting may 
readily bo produced. It i.s of freguent occurrence 
when painful irritation of the uterine nerves in preg- 
nancy, of the nerye.s of tlie liver and kidnejts during 
the passage of a liep.atic or 
renal stone, or indeed when 
irritation of any senbory 
nerve.s take.s place. Nerve- 
impulses may pass to flie 
brain througli any one of 
tbe.se cliannels (tig. 10), or 
may be e.xeited in the brain 
itself by the siglit or biuell 
or even the thought of any- 
tliing dipgu.sting, and tliey 
produce, if tlie person be con- 
scious, a feeling of naube.a. 
In any case there ib a dis- 
charge of norve-inipnlses, 
which, as a result of tiiis 
btimulation, jiahses to the 
glands of the montii tlirougli 
the chorda tympani nerve, 
and produces a rapid flow 
of saliva. In addition, motor 
nerve.s carry impulse.s to tlie 
niubcular trails of the ab- 
domen, and to the walls of 
the stomacli itself. As a 
result of the niu.soular con- 
traction which follows, the 
contents of tlio stomacli are 
propelled upwards into the 
moutli. Jitst before vomit- 
ing an inspiration generally 
occurs, and the aperture o'f 
the larynx (glottis) is clo,sud. 
The diapliragm — tlie muscle which separates the 
thorax from the abdomen — then becomes pressed 
down upon the abdominal contents, and assists in 
tlie act of vomiting. Ca.sea in -ivliich irritatuig or 
poisonous siibbtiiiices are swallowed are so frequent, ■ 
that every one should be aware that a large quan- ' 
tity of iiot liquid, especially if it contain much salt, ' 
or .some mustard, forms a safe and .speedy emetic, j 
Ice is a valuable sedative, ami often prevents i 
vomiting. The undigested food wlien it reaches ! 
the lower imrt of tlie intestine (icctum), excites | 
sensory nerves winch carry impulses to the brain 
and spinal cord. A feeling of di.stension results, 
and voluntary contraction of the abdominal inuscles 
and of tlie diapliragm — an in.spiration usually 
taking place—expels the undigested matter. This 
voluntary effort is aided hy the contraction of the 
bowel itself, niid by the relaxation of the baud of 
muscular fibre.s ( .sphinclens ) which, during the in- 
tervals between evacuations, reniahi contracted. 

Ill many animals, such as the Hhceji, ox, and 
camel, tlie stomacli cousi-sts of several cavities com- 
municating with one another. In tlie ox and sbeeii 
both the cardiac and the pyloric portions are each 
subdivided into two compartments. The cardiac 
part con.sists of a very dilated cavitj’', the paunch 
(niineii), into which the food is passed as soon ns 
swallowed. In addition tliere is a smaller part, the 
reticulum (honeycomb), so called from the fold."* of 
lining mucous membrane which inteiweeti^ forming 
a reticulum. The pyloric half is dmded into two 
166 
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parts. The psalteriuni (maniplies), so called fiom 
the lamellated appearance of its mucous membrane; 
communicates nith the hint division, the rennet’ 
stomach (aboinasiini, lig. 11). 

Fluid passes oitlier into the lirst, second, or thiid 
parts of the .stomach, and thence on into the fourth. 
Solid matter, such as gmss, roots, &c., pass,e.s either 
into the paunch or reticulum. This is mixed with 
the saliva swallowed with it, and in addition it is, 
mi.xed with jiiice.s formed by tlie mu cou.") membrane 
of these eavitie.s. IVhen the animal has /ini, -lied 
feeding, it lies down and rumination commences. 
Due in part to tlie contraction of the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm, the food i.H propelled in the 
form of rounded pellets from the paunch and reti- 
euluui up into the mouth. The pellets are there 
thoroughly masticated, and are returned in a pulpy 
condition to the .stomach. Now, however, tlie food 
pa.ssen into the psalterium, and finally into the 
rennet stomacli. It will be seen, therefore, tliat 
the consistency of the food determine.s into which 
part of the atomacli it parses. The vralls of tlie 
stomacli near tlie gullet are thrown into two folds 
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th/'oretical romniencement 
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or lips Avliicli, -Nvlien in contact, form a tube leading 
from the gullet into the psalterium. Along this 
tube tlie maatioated and fluid food can pass. Tlie 
raoutlifuls of m-ass wliicli ai-e first swallowed pass 
between their lip.s, aud find their way at once into 
Ibe pauncli or reticulum. 

In the bird some interesting modilicatioii.s in the 
stnicture of the alimentary canal are seen (Hg. 12). 
The millet at about the middle of its course is pro- 
rideil with a pouch or crop. Into this the food 
passe.s, and is iiathed by a secretion formed by its 
glands. It is then propelled onwards into a dilated 
cavity, the proventriculus, and is acted on by diges- 
tive juices. Tlience it iia.s.se.s into tlie gizzard. This 
cavity is piovided with muscular walls of enormous 
thickness in the case of birds that are \ egetalile- 
feeders. It is lined by thick and corneous epitlie- 
liuni, and in it.s interior .are generally found piece.s 
of stone, chalk, &c. The gizzard is a powerful 
mill, which grmdB the food into a soft pulp, upon 
which the digestive juices can readily act (see 
Bikd). 
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The Action of the Digestice J itkcs . — .By iligeation 

meant that proce.ss liy wliich food is rendered 
capahle of passing tlirougli tlie walls of the digestive 
system into the blood-vessels and lymphatics, 
in such a form that it may he of use to the 
economy. The most essential elianga which food 
undergoes is one of solution. Albumen, starch, 
fat, and other food-stufl’s are quite insoluble hi the 
circulating lluids of the body, and were they in- 
jected into the blood they would simply block up 
the smaller blood-vessels. During digestion these 
pass either into nearly allied chemical substances 
which are readily dissolved in water, or in the case 
of fat partly into a .soluble .soap, and partly into a 
state of microscopically minute .subdivision. It is 
not sufficient, liowever, merely to have a .soluble 
food-stuff in order that it may be absorbed and 
used by the body. Cane (table) .sugar is .soluble in 
water, hut it is of no use a.s cane-angar to the body. 
If injected into the blood-vessels, it is at once 
secreted by the kidneys. Diiring digestion it is 
converted into another sngarlcss soluble, hut in a 
form whicli can he used by the economy. 

It must clearly be understood that food intro- 
duced into tire stomach is not received into tlie 
system. It is still ‘outside the body.’ It is only 
udicn it has become absorbed, and has passed in a 
■suitable form, carried by the blood, to the tissues 
of the brain, mn.scle.s, fee. , that it i.s made u.sc of in 
ao-called vital manife.'itation.s. The relief and .stay 
that a meal gives is cliiolly ilue to norvoii.s action, 
the re.sult of gastiie distension. Clay and other 
non-mitiitivo matter may be swallowed, and will 
temporarily produce the same elleet. 

The digestion of food is brought about by the 
action of juices, the saliva, the gastric, pancreatic, 
intestinal, &c. These are mi.xed with the finely 
divided food by the movements of the aliment- 
ary canal. The digestive juices are in all cases 
secreted by the inioroscopio cells which line the 
various glands opening into the digestive .system. 
The digestive juice, whatever ho its source, con- 
tnin.s either an acid substance or an alkaline one, 
and in addition a .suhstanoo Iprmed an unovgani.seil 
ferment. Those ferments dill'er in many particnlars 
from the organised fonnents (Ijiicteria, micrococci), 
found in putrefaction, iliseasos Hiich a,s aiithrn.\', 
■scarlet fever, cholera, &c. The latter are whole 
living cells, having dolinitc parts or organs. Tliey 
live and multiply, consume, and excrete in the liuid 
they inhabit. The digestive ferments arc not 
whole cells, they are the products of cells. They 
are not the broken-down useless sulistancos, suck 
as carbonic acid, water, &c., which all colls give 
out, and which an animal, like man (an aggrega- 
tion of cells), excretes. They consist of very com- 
plex active matter, of which we know almost 
notliing, and wliich we cla.s,s with some other .sub- 
stances of wliioh we know little more, under the 
head “ albuminohl.s. ’ These fennents in fact posse.ss 
many of the qualitie.s of cells themselves. They 
are killed by the temperature of boiling water, like 
all other living things. They have a certain range 
of temperature, within wliicli alone they evince 
activity, and within the limits of that range they 
are more active the higher the temperature. Then 
again they require the jiresence of water, in which 
flind they are solnhle. In their action they seem 
to be hydrolytic, that is, they produce important 
changes in the substances they attach by, amongst 
other things, adding the elements of water. These 
digc.stive ferments, together with the other constit- 
uents of the digestive juices, are secreted by the 
cells of the digestive glands. If we study these 
glands and their cells with the microscope, they all 
present several points of similarity. Each glaaid 
has a duct, which, as in the case say of the salivaiy 
glands, divides into several branches. The duct, 


or its branchc.e in the latter ease, terminate in the 
■secreting tuhule.s of the gland. These me little 
tubas, which are lined by the .secreting cells, leaviii"- 
only a small cavity in the centre of eacli tubule for 
the escape of the .secretion into the duct. Outside 
tlie tubule there i.s a dense network of line blood- 
capiUarie.s, from wliich the liquor of the blood 
escapes, bathing- the gland and the cells within it. 
Tliese imbibe the liquor, and they have almost cer- 
tainly the power of selecting such constituents of 
it as tliey require. The substances derived from 
tlie blood are used by the cells, which manufacture 
the juice which they excrete. The couBtituent,s of 
the excretion are not found, it will he oliserveil, 
in the blood ; they result from chemical proce.sse.s 
whiel) go on within tlie cells, wliich use blood as a 
raw material. Tlie cells are very .small, being about 
w-V^th to TuVutb of an inch acro.s.s. They have 
each a very thin enveloiie, within which the finely 
gi-amilar contents of the cell are seen. In the 
centre is a kernel or nucleus. During digestion 
the coll enlarges, and granules appear in it. These 
are the mamifacturcd products ; they are discharged 
into the duct of the gland. 

We liave now to consider how it is that the glands 
arc rcg'nlated in their secreting jiowers, how it is 
that at certain times, and in sullicieut quantity, the 
secreting juice is poured into the digestive system, 
Tliis is brought about by the action of the nervous 
.system. Although in some ca.sew-— c.g. the stumauli, 
local norve-ooll.s placed in the walls of tlie digestive 
■sy.stom itself, Hoem to regulate in part the .secretion, 
yet in all case.s nerve-cells placed in the liraiii are 
chiclly concerned. It ivas thought at one time that 
the brain acted by causing the blood- v'essels of the 
gland to enlarge, and in coiisequonoo the food- 
supply and .secretion of the gland to become greater. 
That ‘this is not the whole truth, is slio-w-n by the 
administration of belladonna. If a rather large 
dose of this drug be taken, the mouth beciimes very 
dry and unpleasant, and it is difiioult to spoak and 
to swallow. In other words, the cells of the salivary 
glands nro paralysed, and the customary flow of 
saliva is for the time being at an end. It i,s found, 
however, that during tlii.s condition tlio blood- 
ixissols are by no means oonlraotud. Tliis expori- 
nient, together with otliei-.s, suggc.st.e that although 
during the .socrotioii of a digestive juice the lilood- 
vesacls dilate, the activity of the secreting oells is 
not always associated with the conditioii of the 
hlood-vcHsels. The latter are undouhtedly luulor 
the inibieiice of nerves ( vaBo-motor) which regulate 
their condition, and it is prohable that the secreting 
cells are themselves under the iiilluence of othor 
nerves, which are special secreting nerves. Wo 
have already seen that in the case of the movements 
of the digestive .system, tlie motor-impulses which 
.started from the central nervous sy.stem were called 
into action by .sensory impnhse.s .starting from the 
mucou.s momiirane of tlie digestive sy.stem. So in 
like uianner the nervous impulses wliich pass to the 
hlood-vessela and the glands arc caused, in the lir.st 
instance, by sensory impulses from the mucous 
membrane. If food bo taken into the mouth, esiie- 
cially if it he 'tasty,’ a secretion of saliva rajiidiy 
follows, and even the tickling of the moiitli by a 
feather, or the stimulation of the muomis niuiiibraiie 
with electricity, will produce the same result. In this 
case sensory impulses naiss to the brain through such 
nerves os the lingual and gIo,sgopharyngeal, aud 
rellexly excite the gland.s through the medium of 
the brain, the outgoing impulses jia-SNing tbrongb 
nei'vcH such as the chorda tyiupani (fig. 13)- See 
Brain, In the case of salivary .secretion, the 
smell or sight of food may excite a secretion. In 
this oaae the sensory impulses pass from the nose 
or eye along the nerves of these organs to the 
brain. When the thought of food produces a flow, 
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Fig. 13. — Nervous Jleoliaiiisin of 
Secretion : 

B, Brain ; C, siiinal oonl : S, iierVB pass- 
ing fuini miiQOUs meinlmuio (if imiutli 
to Brain ; SH, nervo laaiing to cell in 
salivary glaml; VJI, nevvo pasaiug to 
blooil-viiasela of glaml. 


tliis is due to the recallin”' of previous sight and 
smell impressions in tlie brain. 

Wiien food is passed into tlie .stomach, secretion 
oconr.s. This too may result from mechanical 
irritation, as when tliroiigh an opening (fistula) the 
mucous memhrane is hrmshed with a feather. In 
all cases the stomach, pale before, lieconies suffused 

with blood, and 
the g.astric juice 
is poured out. 
The tlow of the 
intestinal juice, 
tlie pancreatic 
juice, and bile, 
all follow the 
stimulation of 
t h c m ii c o u h 
membrane, and 
iu all cases the 
blood-vessels en- 
large so as to 
give the cells a 
good supply of 
food, although, 
ns we lia\'e seen, 
they theimselves 
actually pass 
into a condition 
of activity, as a 
result of the in- 
lluenee of special 
secreting nerves. 

We have now 
to consider the 
iligestionoffood- 
Stulls, and the 
parts that the 
various glands play in tliis important process. For 
our present purpose it is sufficient to speak of 
foods as belonging to four classes: (1) Froteids 
— albumens, globulins, iSre.— e.g. the white of egg, 
the chief constituent of meat, the gluten of bread. 
(2) Carbohydrates — starches, sugars, gums — e.g. 
potato-starch, cane or grape sugar. (3) Fats and 
oils — e.g. suet, marrow, olive-oil. (4) Minerals — 
e.g. water, table-salt, iron, phosphates. See also 
Diet, Food. 

Some few substances arc absorbed without being 
digested at all; they do not need to lie. Such are 
water and the minerals, although even many of 
the,se undergo .some change or other. Grape-sugar 
is ah.sorbed, and prohahly proteids too are often 
absorbed to some extent at least. Fat is profoundly 
modified during digestion, although not as the 
result of any digesting ferment. It may be said, 
however, that the great mass of foud-stiitV which is 
classed under the heads of proteids aud carbo- 
hydrates is all digested hy the action of ferment- 
like bodies. The saliva, of which about 30 ounces 
are secreted during the 24 hours, contains a ferment 
termed ptyalin, which is capable of turning starch 
into a soluble sugar called grape-, sugar, or accord- 
ing to other ohserveis, into another soluble sugar 
termed maltose. This can easily be demonstrated 
in the following manner ; Take a tiny pinch of 
ordinary starch powder, and shake it np with a 
tahlespoonful of water. It will not dissolve. Tlien 
boil it, when the starch will .swell upg fonuing a 
thin starch paste. Dilute a few droprs of tincture 
of iodine with several volumes of water, and add a 
drop of this to a .small quantity of the staroh paste. 
It will become of a ricJi blue colour. This is the 
test for staroh. Now add to some of the original 
starch paste about one quarter of its volume of 
saliva fi'om the mouth, and keep the niixture by 
the fire at a temperature pileasant to the hand. In 
a minute or so take out some of the starch in order 
to test it again. The iodine no longer gives a bine 


colour, hut produces a beautiful mahogany brown. 
Tilts shows that the starch has disapipeared, th^ 
brown colour being the reaction given by cry tluo- 
dextrine into whicli the starch has been converted. 
After a little time another portion tested in a 
similar way gives no reaction whatever, the erythro- 
dextrine having in its turn driappieared. The starch 
is now converted into sugar, mixed with a little 
unconverfeci dextrine. This being an achroo- 
dextiine, iiucolonred like the eiythio-dextrine by 
tincture of iodine, 

Btarch. Water. Gr.ipp'Sii.t^.'ir. 

C,iHi„0,-, -r H,0 = 

Tiie pityaiiu may he extracted from the saliva or 
from the salivary glands theiuaelve.s. It does not 
appear to he much exhausted during its activity, 
and has the general characters already discu.s.sed 
of unorganised ferments. The saliva is alkalme, 
and the stai'chy food is no doubt partly coiii'erted 
iuto sugar during its sojourn in the mouth and 
gullet hy its action. WTieu the food has reached 
the stomach aud the acid gastric juice has mixed 
with it, the saliva is nuahle to act, and is probably 
killed. Any undigested starch is subsequently 
converted into sugar when the food reache,s the 
small intestine hy' the pancreatic juice. 

When the food reaches the stomach it causes 
a reflex secretion of ga.stric juice. This i.s hut 
slowly produced when insipiid heavy food, such as 
coagulated white of egg, boiled meat, sago, &c. , is 
eaten, but liow.s readily when soup.?, broths, and 
fluiils containing salts and extractions in abniid- 
ance are taken. Thus we have a scientific reason 
for commencing a dinner with soup, preserving the 
piece de reshtmee until the stomacli has secreted 
gastric juice for its digestion. The gastric juice, 
several pounds of which are secreted daily, is acid 
ill reaction conlaining free hydrochloric acid. In 
addition lactic and butyric acids are formed during 
the prrogress of digestion. The fennent peculiar to 
tlie stomach is termed pepsine, and it requires, 
unlike the prtyalin of the saliva, an acid medium 
for its action, Pepsine and hydrochloric acid convert 
proteids into .siilistances teimed peptones. The latter 
bodies are soluble in water, and are not coagulated 
by boiling like many of the proteids. In addition 
they p)as.s readily through an animal membrane, 
and are therefore easily absorbed. The proteid 
does not pass directly into the peptone, but like the 
starch is changed into at least one intermediate 
body. In the first case the proteid become.s con- 
verted hy the hydroclilovic acid into what is called 
syiitonin, or acid pirotein, and it is this syntonin 
which alone the pepsine has power to cliaiige into 
peptone. Tlie syntonin become, s a propeptone 
which is intermediate in its properties between a 
jiroteid and peptone itself. It is very probable that 
the whole change from proteid to peptone consists 
in some simple change in the molecular character 
of the proteid, togetlier with the addition of water. 
A pejitone may be termed therefore a hydrated 
proteid, and the pepsine a liydrolytio fennent. 
Within the fetomach, and capable of being readily 
extracted from the stomach of a calf, is a ferment 
called the milk coagulating ferment ( rennet). This 
causes milk to coagulate, and form a clot or curd. 
It subsequently contracts and squeezes out some 
fluid termed the whey. It is difficult to assign any 
use to this ferment, for the acid of the gastric juice 
would cause of itself the milk to curdle. Still 
more difficult is it to explain the existence of 
a similar fennent in the pancieatic juice, for 
we cannot suppose that any milk can even pass 
through the stomach to he subjected to its action. 
The milk indeed often forms dense dote which 
cannot afterwards he dige.sted, and ■which cause 
considerable gastric irritation. Milk when drunk is 
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frequuntly fonml to ilisagruc willi smuo EiLouiachs ; 
Tint even’ in such cases it may often he ‘ aippcil ’ 
wj^tli impunity. In this eiif-o tlie formation of 
lavoo clots is iiveveiitecl, Li nlc-^vatel■ causes the 
milk to coayuliitu in small soft clots. 

The proiiucts of digestion, iioptone anil sugar, 
together with water anil many snlnlilo salts, 
arc ah.sorbcil into the hlooil- vessels which ramify 
in tlie gastric mucous meinhrane. 'When gastric 
(lige.stion l.s over, the inulige.steil food (chyme) 
passes through the rela.'icd pyloric sphinctor 
into tile small intestine. The chyme consists 
of .some proteiil anil starchy matter, together with 
fat and oil and indigestible anhstaiices such as 
vegetable iihre, iimo wax, cartilage, I'ic. mixed 
with ga.strie juice. Iiitc.stinal dige.stioji is an 
alkaline one, and all the digestive juices of 
this part of the digestive system are alkaline iii 
their reaction. They .soon connteraet the acidity 
of the cliyine, which now liccomos alkaline. 'J'lie 
proteiils which remained undigested by the stomach 
are now acted upon by a fennent callod trypsin 
found ill the juice of the jiauerciis. This converts 
the lU'oteiils into peptoue.s through an intenuediate 
propeptime. 'I'ho iianereatio jiiieo eootain.s other 
Icrmeiits which oiieralo during digestion, notably 
a hydrolytie fuvmeut, similar in its aetiou to 
jityalin, whereby the remaining starch is converted 
into .sugar. 'I'lie juice itself is thick and vis(‘<m.s, 
It is .stronglv alkaline ami secreted in rather small 
(piautity. tt Is said to pos.se.ss a fermeut caiialilo 
of splitting oil and fat into glycerine and fatty acid, 
■which it dees liy adding water to the fat, whiuh is 
tlieii deeoiuposed. Tlie fatty acid unites with tlie 
free alkali present, and a soap i.s formed which Is 
suhsequontly ahsorhed. The alkaline contents of 
the alimoiitary canal also emulsify fat— i.o. they 
cause it to hocoiiio vary freely divided, forming 
a milky llnid. The miiiuto luicroHcoiiic globules 
which result pass readily tlirougli the walls of tlie 
alimentary canal into the lyiiqdiatics (laotoals), 
'I'he cmulhilieation of an oil can readily he shown 
by adding' about half its volume of carbonate of 
soda (H [icr cent.) solution to ood-liver oil. The 
latter liooolue.s at once very similar to milk in its 
appearance. 

The intehtimil juice, the secretion of idohcrkUlin’s 
follicles, is strongly alkaline. It assists in the 
digestion of starch and of iiroLeiil matter. In 
addition an important ferment called ‘ invcrtiii,’ is 
fumiil. This has the power of ehaugiug eanc into 
gra]iu-HUgar ami an allied substance, livvnlosc. 
Loth these hodios have the same formula, hut 
ilill'cu" fro]u one another in their aetiou on polarised 
light, 

Cliimi-Hiigar. 'Wiili'v. Qraiic-Hiigiu'. Licviiliwc. 

The imiiortance of this ferment will he apiu'cciatcd 
■when we eonsider how lai'ge a ijnautifcy of food is 
taken in the form of cane-sugar, and that cane- 
sugar introduced into the hlooil is not of any ime to 
the body, and is oliiuinated at once by the kidneys. 
The bile may he looked upon both as an excretion 
from the body ami as a lUgostive juice. Tho 
coloiiriiig of tho fii’ccs and urine is dno in part to 
a pig'luout Ji.ydrohiliruhin (uroliiliii), whicli is an 
altered iiile iugment. If bile is excreted rapidly, 
the ftcooH are dai’k in colour, and they may ho 
white ori’ing to deiioiont excretions. IVI.any suii- 
, stances sncli aw mucin, cholestcriu, ito. found in 
tho hilo are e.xcrutud to form part of tlioffcces. On 
tho other haiul many bile constituents, such as the 
Idle salts, are reahsoi'hed and used again in the 
economy. Bile has an important action in (lige.stiou, 
as inav he shown by making biliary listnla in dogs, 
■whereby the bile leaves the body at onee through 
an aperture in tho ahtlouion. In this case the 


.animal loses llosli ; the fat wliioh it takes with 
its food passes nnabsorhud through its dige, stive 
tsystem, .and its exeretinii.s .are oH'on.sii-e. The Idle 
seems then to assist in fat ahsorptloii, and to have 
some antiHcjitic action whereby pntrcfaciion i.s 
prevented or lessened within tlie dige.stii'e .sy.stem. 
Bile assisks in the ahsorptlon id’ fat not oidy hv 
assisting in iks emulsilication, hut also by helpink 
in some way or other the epiiheli.al cells, cin-eriii" 
tho villi to take up the minute iaLLy particles. lu 
addition it is .supposoil to stimulate minute iimsoular 
(ilires within the villi, which by their contraction 
iminji the ahsorhed fat on into the larger 
lymphatics. ° 

Within tlio small iutostiiies most of the food 
undigested by the sloumeh is rendered Jit for 
ahsorplioii. 'Tlus takes (dace throngli the tis.siui 
of the uiueous memhraiie ; much of the sugar ami 
j)eploiio.s Ihid their way into eaidllary hlooil-ves.sols. 
Absorbed ju’oducts, ami notably fat glolmles, (lass 
into the lactoals, and thence into the hlood, cir- 
culating through the veins at the I'oot of the neck. 
The contents of the lacteals during absorption are 
called 'I'iio contents of the small iiite.stiiiB 

picss into tho large iuLe.stine, where dige.stiim 
occurs 1(1 a very sliglit I'.xtont. Absorption is, how- 
ever, more rapid, and the eonteiits become tar more 
solid as they iiass towards the rectum, due to the 
deprivation of water and holiihle suhstaiiccs. The 
alisoriitive power of the large intestine is iumortaiit 
to reineiiilper; for injections iior rectum of liquid 
food, especially if it has already been artilicially 
digested, may frequently sustain life for long 
periods. 

Ariijicml, I)i(jrn1ian,~T\m digestive juices are 
occasidiially defective in anioimt or in quality, and 
ill this ease they may he supiilied artilicially. All 
tlic digexstive feniumkH may he separated liy very 
simple iiroeosses from tlui glands which seorel'e 
them, and many may readily he ohLahii'il in tlie 
market. I’ep.siiie and liydrocliloric acid, taken with 
or before a meal, are often of great service, the 
most reliable prei>araLion,s of pepsine being llie 
ordinary laqisina iiqrei. hood iiiay he digc.sted 
unluhln Hie IimIi/ before its ailminislratioii. ileef- 
tea and milk-gruel may he piejiared in the follow- 
ing way ; To hriiig the food to the proper tempera- 
ture, boil half of it, mi.v it with the other half, .and 
keeji warm near the lire. To this add a prepara- 
tion of till! jiaiiereatic feruieiits in the iiroportioii 
given ill the directions which iiivarialdy accoiiqiauy 
the liottle eoiitaining the sulistanee. Thu foed 
should now he kiqit warm for an hour or so, and 
then boiled in order to ]U'event any further aetiou 
of the. fermeut. It may he taken by tho mouth or 
admiiiistcrod a-s an enema. I’riqiarations of the 
jiaiicroius are alone to he used in jieptoiiisiug food 
outside the body, ns ]iepsiiie preparations proiUice 
a hitter and nniileasant taste. .I'aiic.reatie preiiara- 
tioii.s on tho other hand are usele,s.s when taken 
with the food, as they are destroyed within the 
atomaeli. 

.See ui.my aopiirato artioloa tlirougliout thin work, siioli 
M those on Bsooii, CHvr.n, Lysii'H, Bii.n, Hai.iv.i, Pnr- 
WNIS, AnuOSIKN, tiLANJl.S, JJlKT, TOOl), UooKIilty, AWJO- 
Jior., JNiiiOKa'rioN, &o. ; and the ])hy»iological Imiid- 
books of Huxley, Hostoi', and Laiulois. 

Sue 8l'AT)K-lia.SnANIHtY. 

(I jal. diijUns, ‘a Unger’), a term ajiplied 
to tlie ton aymbols of mimliev, 0, ], 2, &e, to 9; 
thus, 30u is said to he a numher of lliroo digits, 
Nuiuliers were originally indicated iiy tho lingers, 
and heuea the name. 'Astronomers use digit to 
signify a twelfth-part of the diameter of the snii or 
moon, ami speak of an cclip.se of seven digits, 
incaiiiiig that sci'en- twelfths of tlie diameter is 
covered. 
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DiS'itaTis, a gemis of SoroiihulM-iace.ii', natives 
cliielly of the south of Europe aufl teuijierate parts 
of Asia. One only, the Connuon Foxglove (q.v.), 
{D. juirparcu ), is a native of Britain. Other species 
Jiave been introduced, uotaldy D. tutcn and r/murli- 
flora, v’ith ‘yellow (lowers. The liotaiiical name 
Digitalis (late Lat. du/ifcile, ‘the finger of a glove’) 
i-efers, like tlie popular English name, to the form of 
the (lowers. 

The leaves of the Di)/itulis purpureri, collected 
before the e.vpan.sioii of the flowera and dried, are 
largely used in medicine, either iu the form of 
powder, or as tincture or infusion. Digitalin gran- 
ules, containing minute qunutitie.s of a mixture of 
the active principles, are also employed. The 
leaves owe tlieir activity to the presence of certain 
bfjdies, wliicli have been named digitalin, digitalein, 
digitoxin, and rligitnnin, the throe first inentionecl 
liaving the characteristic digitalis action, while the 
fourth ia entirely different, and closely resembles 
saponin in its effects. Tholeaves and tlieir irrepara- 
tions have a hitter taste. Wlien given in large doses 
by the month, tliey produce rdolent vomiting and 
purging; this may prevent their aUsorptioii into 
the hlood, hut if absorbed, tliey may cause death l>y 
paraly.sing the heart’s action. IVhen the leaves 
are admini.stered in medioiiial doses, a peculiar 
action is exerted on the muscular suh-,tance of 
the heart and blood-vessels, causing tlie former to 
heat more .slondjq regulai'ly, ami powerfully, and 
cniitracling the latter. By this coiuliined action the 
Idood-jiressnre is raised, and if dropsy be present, a 
diuretic action 1,9 c.xerted. Digitali.s Is also used in 
many organic forms of heart-disease, in nervous 
and functional irregulaiity of the heart's action, 
in cardiac iveakness from long-cnntiiiued disease, 
in redeiua of the huig.s, internal kemonlmges, amt 
other conditions. IVTien taken for a long time it 
may cause nausea and other digestive disturb- 
ances, and in a very few oases sudilen and serion.s 
syiuptonis of poisoning come on. This constitutes 
tiic -SO called cumulative action of digitalis. In 
tlierapeutio doses digitalis should slow the pulse; 
if too large clo.sas be given, the pulse becomes rapid 
and irregular. 

Digitai'ia. Bee Millet, 

Digitigrada. See C.vnsivoE.i. 

Digue, a cathedral city in tlie French depart- 
ment of Basses- Alpos, on the Bleoniie, 70 miles NE. 
of l\rarseille.s. Pop, 5411, 

Dihoiig. See llE.vmi-vruTra, 

Dijon, chief town in the French department of 
Cijte-d'(Jr, formerly capital of the olil duchy of 
Burgundy, lies, spread out on a fertile plain at the 
foot of Mont Afnque ( 191G feet), at the junction of 
the Oiiohe and Buzon, and on the Canal de Bour- 
gogne, 106 miles BE. of Paris by rail. Its import- 
ance as a railway centre has rendered it of conse- 
quence in the inner line of Frencli defences towards 
tlie east, and strong forts now crown tlie neighbour- 
ing bills. The environs are exceedingly beautiful, 
and the town is well and regularly built; the 
.streets are broad, tlie open .squares nmuernn.s, and 
the old walls have been turned into tasteful boule- 
varils. Of the medioval defences, the Gothic castle 
built by Loui.s XI. .still remains, employed as a 
gendarmerie barrack ; formerly it was a state- 
prison, in which, among other.s, Mirabean, Tons- 
.saint L’Ouverture, and General Mack were con- 
fined. Among the public buildings, which are 
numerous and imposing, the chief ai’e the cathedral, 
a massive Gothic structure, dating from the 13th 
century, with a wooden .spire (1742), 301 feet high; 
the olmrches of Notre Dauic (12.52-1334), St Michel 
( 1529), and others ; a haiulsoiue theatre ; the palais 
de justice; and the former palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, which, coiumenced iu 1366, la now tmed 


as the town-hall, and contains a licli museum, 
besides a library of 80,000 volumes and 000 manu- 
scripts. Dijon is also tlie .seat of an institute 
with three faculties — law, science, and letters — and 
possesse.s, in addition, a tlieological seminary, a 
botanic ganien, and an academy of art. Tlio 
manufactures iiiohule beer, brandy, woollen cloth, 
Idankets, mustard, caudles, and pottery, and there 
Is a noteworthy trade in tlowers and agilcultuial 
produce ; but Dijon'.s chief commerci.il importance 
la as the centre of the Ppper Burgundy wine trade. 
Pop. (1872) 40,116; (1880) ,j6,119. 'The Dih/u of 
the Romans, Dijon in the otli century passed from 
tlie Burgundians to the Franks, in tlie 9tli was niled 
by counts of it.s own, under tlie siuerainty of tlie 
bishops of Langres, but in 1007 was united to the 
duchy of Burgundy, of which it became the capital. 
On the death of Charle.s the Bold it came with 
Burgundy into the possession of France in 1477. 
fii October 1870, after a sharp engagement before 
tlie city, Dijon capitulated to a German force. 
There was again severe fighting here in January 
1871. Charles the Bold, Crcbillon, Bo-.suet, and 
Rameau rverc natives, and close by is the biith- 
place of St Bernard, of whom there is a statue by 
Joullroy (1847). 

Dike. See Dyke. 

Dilapidation, in EnglUh law, is where an 
inenmhent .suffers Ids par5onage-hou.se or niithoiisc.s 
to fall down, or be in decay, for want of necessary 
leparation; nr pulls down or destroys any of the 
outhouses or binldiii".s belonging to bis living; or 
destroys woods, trees, &c. ; for it is said to extend 
to coimnittiiig or sutiering any wilful waste on the 
inheritance of tlie ohmcli. Dilapidation is a siieoies 
of tlio legal injury known as AVasts (q.v.). A 
rector or vicar is bound to keep his residence and 
the ciiancel of the clairoli in repair, but not to 
supply or maintain anything in the way of orna- 
ment, as painting, wliite-wnsfiing, or papering. An 
ecclesiastical peison suffering the olmi'ch-property 
to get out or rejiair is subject to an action for 
diliijiidation at the instance of his succe,s!,or ; and 
the money so recovered mnst be applied to the 
repairs. By 5 and 6 ’\''iot. cliap. 108, being an act 
to empower ecclesiastical corporations to grant long 
leases, it is provided that the incumbent sliall not 
be liable for dilaiddation oocurring' during such 
leases, Bv 34 aiul 35 Viet. chap. 43, amended by 
33 and 36 Viet. chap. 96, a surveyor of dilapidations 
is appointed in each diocese. Such surveyor, when 
so ordered by the bishop, may inspect and report on 
the building, s of a benefice which is not vacant. 
But the liishop cau isMre such orders only on receipt 
of a complaint from the archdeacon, the rural dean, 
or the patron of the benefice, that the buildings of 
the benefice are dilapidated ; and must give a 
month’s previous notice to the incumbent, who is 
entitled to state written objections to the report 
witliin a month, whereupon the bishop may either 
call in another surveyor to repoit on the issues of 
facts, or lake counsel's opinion on the issues of law, 
the incumbent paying the cost of .sncli proceeding.s, 
and being obliged to comply with the bishop’s final 
decision. The incumbent must execute tlie works 
specified in the report, as .settled by the bishop, in 
the manner and within the time therein prescribed, 
or such longer time as the bishop may appoint iu 
writing. Or he may, with consent of the bishop 
and the patron, and the surveyor's approval, sub- 
stitute other works for tlieui. The act also applies 
to coses of dilapidations in vacant benefices. The 
sum for repairs named in the bishop’s order in those 
cases is a debt due from the late incumbent, his 
e.Yeciitoi's and administratora, to the new inciim- 
bent, and is recoverable at law or in equity. For the 
eorre.sponduig Scottish law, see Heeitob, JiIan.se. 
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Bilatoi-y Picas. See Plea. 

liilcniina. A true dilemuia is defined by 
AVhately as ‘a coiuUtional syllogiMii •with two ov 
ni»)re antecedents in tlie major, and a dibjnncfcive 
miuor.’ Tlie follnwing dilom'iiia, of the kind called 
destructive, will perUa])s convey a clearer notion 
tlian any definition. 'If tliis niau rvei'e wise, lie 
ivonlil not speak irreverently of Scrijiture in jest; 
and if lie were good, lie would not do so in earnest; 
lint lie does it, eitlier in jo.sfc or earne.st ; tlierefore, 
lie is eitlier not wise, or not good.’ Tliere being 
two conclusions, one or other of which yonr 
opponent imist admit, he is in a manner caught 
ImtwoGu tiieiu; hence we .speak of the horns of a 
(lileiiiina. 

(jil. dilettanti, Hal.), in its original 
Sense, is synonymons with an fiinalattr, or lover of 
the fine arts. It is often used as a term of re- 
IH-oacli, to .signify an amateur whose taste lies in 
the direction of what is trivial and vulgar, or of a 
critic, or connoisseur wIioho knowledge is mere 
affectation and pietonce. It Is .snmotinic.s as.snmed, 
in a spirit of self-dcjireciation, liy those who aic 
uiiwilhiig tliat their critical acquirements, or 
artistic pvoduotion.s, shoidd lie judged hy the lulos 
whicl! would ho aiijdied to tliirso of pcrsoii.s wlio 
had made a professional siudy of art. It was in 
this sense that it Mas ussumed liy the iJilettauti 
yoeiely, a body of nnhk'iiKiii and gentlcincii hy 
wliosc'exurtions the study of autiquo ait in Eng- 
land has lieeii largely lU'omoted. Tlie society rvas 
fouudod in 1731, and thirty years later it .sent out 
an expedition to make drawiug.s of the most re- 
inarkaldo artistic luonumeuts of antiquity, under 
ClvandlGr, tlio editor of the Murnwm Oxoiiinisiu ; 
Kevett, joint-antlior ivitii Htnart of a groat work, 
Aihcnicin Aniiijiiitii's ; and Pars, a talented young 
artist. They rotuniod in 1700 ; and four splendid 
fn!io.s on tJie Antiquities of JonUe have .since ap- 
peared at long intervals (i7G!), 1797, 1810, 1881). 
Other publications have lieen Spcrhiirns of Anriciit 
Aculjifiirc {‘i vols. 1809 3o), Jlrtmzrs of, ‘sin's (1880), 
and Athenian AirhUccturc (1851). 

DiligCilOC, in the Law of Rcotlaiid, is a term 
u.scd in variniiis sigiiiUcaLious. (1) It moans the 
care iucuiiihent on the parties to a contract with 
regard to the pi'cservatiou of the .subject matter. 
In tills Heuso the term is also used in Eiigliah laiv, 
whicli recognises three degrees of diligence — (ii) 
c'omiuoii, such as uioii in goner, al e.xort iii managing 
tlicir oM’ji all'aii'H ; (h)higli, such as great nrudenee 
demands ; and (c) loiv, such as persons of less than 
coiiiiiiou prudence take in connection with their 
Olvn (ilfairH. (2) The warranls is, sued hy courts for 
enforcing the attendance of wiLne.s.sB,s and the pro- 
duction of M’litini’s. (3) The process of law hy 
which person, landis, or ett’eots are attached cither 
on Execution (q.v. ) or in security for debt. In the 
second of those senses, it corrc.spoiidK to the 
English subpanin ; and in the third, generally to 
execution. 

]>ilia dice, tlie name gh'on in Ereuoli-speakiug 
oountiies to a public couveyauce of the nature of a 
stagecoach. 

Dilke, Cii.VRLE.g Wextwokth, an English 
critic and journalist, was horn Decemhor 8, 1789, 
graduated at Cambridge, and .soio'ed for Wenty 
years in the navy pay-otlice. In IS30 lie became 
proprietor of the Atkenwum, and fmm that year 
until 1849 he filled also its editor’s chair. He 
established ide, Daily News in ISdO, and edited it 
for three years. He died at Alice Holt, Hants, 
August 10, 1864. A collection of his articles con- 
tiihnted to the Athcn«;tim and Notes and Queries 
between 1848 and 1803 appeared in 1876 a.s The 
Papers of a Critic: leith hioqraphiad shetch hy 
Jus prandson, Uir Charles Wenheorth Dilke, Bart., 


M.P. (2 vols.) ; the first volume treating Pope, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and HM’ift { the second 
.Iuniu.s, IVilkes, the tTi-enville Paper, s, and Burke! 
He is known also liy Ids Old Pnplish Plays (6 voK 
1814 ).— Sir Ctiaules Y'ENTwbra’H Dilke, only 
son of the preceding, was liorn in London, Eebruar'y 
18, 1810, and educated at IVestiidnster School, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Ho studied larv, gradu- 
ating ns LL.Pi. in 1834, hut did not enter upon the 
practice of his 2>rofessi[)n. One of the mo.st active 
origiiiator.s, as well as memhor of the executive 
committee, of the Ureat Exhibition of 1851, heM-as 
oll'oied a kuightlinod by the Ijueen and a lai-rfo 
pecuniary reward hy the royal commission, hut both 
olleis he declined. In 1863 lie rvas sent as a cnin- 
missimier to tlie New York Industrial Exldliition, 
and in 1SG2 ho u’a.s one of tlie fi\-c royal com- 
iidh.sioners for the second exhiliition, in the January 
of which year he accepted a liiuonctcy. In 1865 
he was re'tiinieil to parliament for iValJiugford, 
and ill 1869 he was sent to llnssia as the rejire- 
sentalive of England, to the lioiticultural exldlii- 
tion held at St Peter.sburg, Here he died .sud- 
denly, lOtli May of the same year. — Sin rii.ii!LE,s 
^Yn^lT\V()^!'l'^ i)n.KH, son of the preceding, was 
hoin at (Jhelsca, hieptemher 4, 1843. He stiuliert 
at Tiiuity Hall, Camhridge, whore he graduated 
in 1800, iieiug .soon after "called to the har. HE 
travels in Canada and tlic llnited States, Australia 
and Nom' JfenUuul, ho described in hi.s Creafer 
Britain: a Itecord of Tmrel in Enr/lish-sprid.-iny 
Countries durivij 1800-07 (2 vols. 1868), He was 
returned to parliament for Chelsea in 1808. He is 
a doctrinaire Itadieal in polities, and was once at 
least an avowed Iteimhlican, yet he held oilice as 
Umlor-.sccrctary for Porcigu All'airs, and afterwards 
President of tlie Local (lovernmont Hoard under 
Mr (lladstone. In 1885 lie married tlic widoiv of 
hlaik Pattison, herself theautliorof Claud Lorrain, 
so I'li; ct scs IBuirrs (Paris, 1884), and 'I’/ib Uhrino 
q/Vtoh/i (IHiSC), a collection of storio.s. About the 
.same lime hi- name was much hoforu the public in 
comieetion m ith a divorce case, ami tiiis led to his 
defeat at the (hehea election in 1880, and Bub- 
hcqiiciit comjml.sory ictirement from juiblic life. 
He still continued, however, to iiilluencc pidilic 
o|iinion indirectly through the press. His Piiiitiuu 
of Ruropran Politics (1887) svas a collcetion of 
.striking essays that had aiqieared anonymou.sly in 
the PortniyhtI y licricu'. 

Dill {Ancthmu), a genus of TTmhellifura?. The 
(Imiimim Dill (A. yraveotens) it, an annual or bien- 
nial iilanl, •which 'grow.s -wild in cornfields in the 
East and in the eomitrios around the Meditor- 
rauoan, hut is quite hardy in Britain, It has from 
a very early period been in general cultivation 
as an arom.atic, Rtimulant, and carminative, being 
used in cookery like anise, and in medieine as dill 
Avator, &c. A. Jiowa is. similarly cultivated, and 
used in Bengal, Ac. 

DilleiliaCCll‘, a tropical and subtropical order 
of thalamilloral diootyledous, allied to Magno- 
liacem in habit as avoH as strueture, and often 
of no les.s beautiful foliage and llower.s. Tliero aic 
about trvo hundred sjiccies, generally astringent, 
and hence frequently nsoEiil iii medieine and tan- 
ning ; inanj' yield cxoellout timhor, and souio also 
fruit, tliat of Dillcniu speeiusa being e.s]iecially 
eaten in India. 

Dillingen. a toivn of Bavaria, on the Danube, 
51 miles _ WHAY of Ingolstadt hy rail, ivith two 
monasterie,s, a royal high .school, a seminary, and 
a girls’ deaf-aml-dumh institution, In the old 
ca&tle the hiRlioji.s of Augsburg formerly re,sidecl, 
and hero they founded a univei'sity (1664-1804), 
which from 1504 was an active Jesuit centre. Pop. 
5860. 
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]>ill]nailll. C’HHl'iTIAN PjilliDiilCH Al’GUaT, a 
^reat Uiientalibt, liDiii i.’jth A])ril JH23, at Illingeu, 
in Wiii'teinljurg, Ah’ea<ly af: a student at TuMiigeii 
liis studies under Ewald's inlliience had heen 
turned to orientaiia, and in 1S46-4S lie liAbed the 
liliraries at Paris, Limdon, and t,)xfra'd, cataloguing 
the Ethiojiic IISS. at tlie last tivn, and retuniing 
to Tubingen to join its teaching slafl'. In 1854 lie 
accepted n call to Kiel, wlieve lie became professor 
of Oriental Languages in 1860, but was tran-'feired 
in 1864 to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis at 
Cliessen, rvliicli in 1S69 lie resigned to beconie 
Heng'stenberg’s successor at llerliii. Dillnuuin is 
lieyond question the first autliority in Europe on 
tile Ethiopio languages. Tlie best Loolcs for the 
student in thi.s obscure departinent of learning are 
his Graminutik dcf Acihiujnsclicn Sjirache (1857), 
Lexicon Linfjiicu xEthio2>icce (I860), and his Chresto- 
mathia LEtliiopicii (1866). Other works are his 
Oernian translations of the Bonk of Enoch (18.5.4), 
of the Book of JuMlees or the ‘Little Oeiiesis’ 
( 1349-51 ), and the Book of Adam ( 1353) in Ewald’s 
Jichrhucher, as well as editions in the original of the 
first two ; and an edition of the ancient Etliiopic 
triin,shition of the Old Testament, BibUa ^'ctcrijs 
Tt'itamBnii XEtliiopica (2 vols. 1853-72). His con- 
tributions to pure theology aio Uchcrileii Viyiriinc/ 
tier AU-tcstumciillichon liditjeon (1805), Ucher die 
Proplietcn tics alien IJitndes ( 1863), and fresh editions 
for the ‘ K.m7gefasstes E.xegetiselies Haudbncli ’ of 
Hii'zel’s oominentavy on Juli (1S6'9), as well as of 
Knobel’s eoniiijeutaiie.s on Exodus and Leviticu.s 
(1330), and on Genesis (1382). DiUinaun hecaiiie 
in 1877 aineinlier of the Berlin Iluyal Academy of 
Soienoos, ami has oontribiited in, any papers to its 
issues. lie was president of the fifth international 
Congress of Orientalists, and. edited its Ahlmnd- 
lungtiii (3 fols. 1831-82), Other works (1879-84) 
deal 5vith the history of the Etliiopic Icingdom of 
Asuni (q.v.). 

Dillon, John, the son of John Blake Dillon 
(1816-66), trho tvas a prominent iiiemher of tlie 
Young Ireland party, and meinber for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Born in New York in 1851, 
he was educated at the Catholic University or 
Dublin, after U’hicli he became a doctor. He early 
identified himself rvith the Parnellite movement, 
and in 1880 rvas returned for County Tipperary. 
Ill the House of Coiniuoiis Dillon soon became 
jiromiiient for the violence of his language, while 
speeches delivered hy him iti Ireland led to his 
imprisonment in 1881, 1881-82, aud 1388. Eroin 
1883 to 1885 he rvas absent from political life on 
account of ill-health ; but in the latter year he 
reappeared, and 5va» elected for East Mayo. He 
wa.s one of the mo.st iiromiueiit pi'onioter.s of the 
‘ Plan of Campaign. ’ 

Dilinaii', a tmvn of Northern Peisia, in the 
province of Azerbijau, 75 miles 4V. of Tabriz. 
Pop. 6000. 

Diluents (Lat. dilvo, ‘I dilute’), medicine.s 
rvhose purpose is to dilute the blood, and increase 
the quantity of the excretions generally, especially 
tlie urine. ' The simplest and be.st of diluents is 
Avater ; but .all rvateiy fluids, .suck as lemonade, 
soda-water, beer, iiifusiona or ptisans, tea, milk, 
&c., may be regarded as coming iindei this designa- 
tion, See Dejiulcents. 

Diluvium, a term formerly ffiven hy geologists 
to those strata rvhioli they believed to have been 
formed by the Deluge, and more particularly to the 
boulder clay. Tlie altered oiiinion.s as to the origin 
of those beds have caused the word to fall into 
disuse in Britain. It is still used ou the Con- 
tinent, horvei'er, not in its origin, al sense, bnt simply 
as a general term for the glacial and fiuvio-glaoial 
accumulatiou.s of the Pleistocene system. When 


the adjecti\e— diluvial —i- empliqed hy inodeni 
writeu-, it Ls to cliavaoteri-e tlio-e .accumulation--^ of 
gravel or angular .stone.-- avUioh have heen produced 
by .sudden or extraordinary ciiiTeuts of avater. 

Dime, a silver coin, the tenth part of a Ignited 
States dollar (see Dull.vI!), and equal to about 
livepence English. 

Dimeusloil. In Geometry, a point, since it 
lias merely iiositioii, i-, .said to liave no, or to he of 
zero, dimensions ; a line, stiaight or curved, is of 
one dimension— s iz. length; a plane surface has 
two — length and hreadth ; while a solid is said to 
he of three dimensions— length, hreadth, .and thick- 
ness. Thus it uill be seen that by the teim dimen- 
sion is meant a diiectiou in which extension may 
he reckoned or me.ssiired. The three l.-ist-named 
dimensioii.s are found sufficient to determine all 
knotvii forms of extension. Hence siiace is tri- 
dimensional. The pos.sihilit}- of space of higher 
dimensions existing has been inncli discussed. 
Since jmiiits, lines, and siuface.s in genonal generate 
hy their motion lines, surfaces, and solids re.spect- 
ivcly, so it hi held that some analogous generation 
of a fourth dimension.al figure by one of three 
dimensions is conceivable. The .subject, although 
interesting-, is -ndiolly ,sj>eoiilative.— Iii Algebra, the 
term dimen.sinn is employed in much tlie same 
serme as degree, to express tlie sum of the indices of 
those letters with reference to v hich the term con- 
taining them is considered— e.g. tcy, .A, are both of 
two dimensions, or of second degree ; ai-y, cA, are 
of tiiree (iiniensiuns, or thiul degiee, s'tc. 

Diuiidintioi), in Hw-nldij, a mode of mar- 
shalling arms, adopted chiefly before quartering 
and impaling according to the modern practice came 
into Use, and snli.seipiently retained to some extent 
in continental tJiongli nol in English heraldry. It 
consists in cutting two coats of arms in half hy a 
5'ertical line, and uniting the dexter iialf of the one 
to the .sinister half of the other. Coats of hnshaiid 
and wife were often so marshalled in Euglainl in 
the I3th and 14th centuries. 

pilllity, a stout, lignred colton-fahric, used 
cliiefly for hod-liangiiigs and window-eurtahis. The 
figure or .stripe is distinctly naised. Uriginally 
dimity was oommoiilv wliite or of a single colour; 
hut variegated dimities are now largely made ; oue 
band or .stripe of the cloth hairing a woven pattern 
in -ivhite altei-nating with a plain hand— i.e. the 
fabric is all white as it comes from the loom. A 
pattei-Ji is afterward.s printed in colours on the plain 
band. 

Diniorplli.sm ( Gv. dls, ‘ tiyice ;’ moqihc, ‘ah.ape 
or foiin ’ ), a technical term applied in Biology to cases 
ivhere .an org.ani.sm appears in tu'o different form.s. 
Tims in a colony of In-di-oids there may he ‘ dimorjihic 
pei-sona’ — resueetively nutritive am\ reproductive, 
and yet fundamentally the .same in structure and 
oiigiu. Go too when the two sexes are markedly 
dilterenl, the term sexual dimorphism m<ay be used. 
Or tlie organisms maybe difl'erent .at certain seasons 
and in certain conditions, as in sumnier ami -winter 
l!utterilie.-s (q.v.), or in the two kinds of common 
Priiuro.se (q.v.) and cowslip. Somotiines three 
diftbrent tonus of butterfly are kiioum in the .same 
specie.s, aud to such eases the term trAioiyi/wVia is 
conveniently applied. The same is tme of the 
common flower Lytlirmn stdicaria. In liydroid aud 
niedusoid colonies (e.g. Hydraotinia and Siphono- 
phora) the development of multiple forms result- 
ing from ‘Division of Labour’ (q-ix) is de.sci-iljed 
.13 pohjinorpMsm. The same term is obviously 
applicable to tire different forms exhibited by some 
social Ants (q.v.). The same set of terms may 
also he enipioj'ed in reference to different forms 
of the same mineral, &c. See also Floavees, 
Fertilisation. 
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A 71 iiioi’g'anic siilfctiinuc is in a somewhat 
antilogous maiinei' said to he diiuoi pilous when 
it is capalile of crystallising in two dillevent 
forms or systems (see OuYS'i'ALtoiiRAPnY). A 
large numher of snhstauces have this property, of 
winch sulphur, carhoii, carbonate of lime, and 
iodide of niorcury aio the best cxaiuplGS. Thus 
carbon, as tlio diamond, crystallises, in the regular 
system, as octahodra, ivhile as graphite, or lllaek 
Lead (q.v.), it forms hexagonal ciystals helonging 
to the vhoiuhohedral system. [11 some cases tliere 
is a groat tendency for the one form of crystal^ to 
cliange spontaneously into the other form. The 
rod iodiilo of mercury is a striking exain^ilo of tliis. 
Whou heated, this suhstaiicc is volatilised, and 
may he condensed on a glass plate as a yellow 
crystalline crust, consisting of rliomhic plates. 
Wlicn this is ruhhod, or even scratched, an imme- 
diate change takes place, the ihomhic pl!i,le.s he- 
coniirig hrokoii up into octaliedra, wliile the colour 
at tlie same lime alters from yellow to a hrilliant 
scarlet. So also wlioii sulphur i.s cry.slallised from 
its solution in liisulphido of carbon, it yiclils 
tiaiisjiai'oiit (imliLT-eoloured oetalmdra; Imt when 
mcUcil .sulpliur i.s cooled, prismatic cry.stals arc the 
ro.snlt. Ill the cour.sc of a few diiy's the jirisms 
hccomo oiiarpio, owing to their hciiig Imikcn up 
into siiiall octaliedra, while conversely the octa- 
liodra, whim heated to 230" (110' 0.), arc changed 
into smaller prismatic crystals. Those substances, 
such as sulphate and suloiiatc of nickel, which 
crystallise in throe systems, are said to ho U'i- 
morphom. 

BimsdJlUs TiroiIAS ( 1712 -lSOO), an English 
physician wlio wrote several works 011 inoculation, 
was famous as an iiioculalor (making journeys in 
IVtiS and 1731 to Russia to inoculate the Empress 
Cathai'iuu and other magnates), and sat tor Hert- 
ford ill two parliaments. 

l>hlii,ipni‘, cajiital of a district in the Rajsliahi 
division '( Knch Bchar) of Itongal, stands 221' miles 
N. of Calcntta hy rail, on the I’uniahhaba River, 
which, through tiio Maliaiianda, enters the Ijower 
Ganges. L’cip. 12,rili0. — The tlinli'iii, has an area of 
41 IH sip ill., and a pop. (ISHI ) of l,.7l4,34(i, almost 
entirely rural, and mainly of ahorigimil desecut. 
The Mnssiilinaiis sliglitly imtiiumlier the Ifiiidiis. 

l>ili:Ul, a vary old town in the k'l'BUc.h dopart- 
mout of Cfttcs-iln-Nord, on the Ranee, .30 miles 
NW. of lleinios, and 14 B. of St Main. The situa- 
tion of Oiiiaii, on the suniiiiit of a stoop hill of 
granite, and with tlio llaiico lUiwiiig tlirongh a 
valley 2.70 fout holow, is roinaiitic in a high diiffroo. 
I’lio valley is orossed hy_a Hue g'l'aiiite bridge ot ten 
arciies. I’lio town is still partly snn'onnded by its 
old ii'y-covcrcd walls. 'I’lie old castle of the Dukes 
of Drittany is now in part used as a prison, lii tlie 
older district the streets are crooked, narrow, and 
stoop i in soiiiG parts, tlie overliaiiging houses, ami 
arcades ruHtiii, , on caiwod granite pillars, present 
many iiictiirosquc arcliitocLiiral features. The 
olinr'eli of ,St iSaiivour, a line Romaiio.sqno cliurcli, 
contains tlio heart of Lho faiiions Eroncli wanior 
Hertraiid dn (iuoscliii, who liorc had a famous 
cnconiiLcr with an Eiigii.sli knight. The terraces 
arnuml the town afford very charming views. 
Many English reside Imre. I’o)). 0704. Emir niilas 
olf lies the village of (JorsenU, on an old Roman 
site, where many antiquities have been found, 

Oiliaut, a town of llclgiuiii, ooenpyingananw 
.site between the Mon, so and a limestone hill, 17 
niik'.s S. of Namnr by rail, and con.sisting mainly of 
one narrow Htroet. (In tlio clilf above stands tlio 
citadel (lollO), and tlio Gotliio clnn'ch dales from 
the 13tli centiu'y, Tlievo arc inanufaeture.s of 
cotton, paper, leather, iron, &c,, with black marble 
quarries; and the gingerbread of Dinant, com- 


posed of rye-llonr .and honey, has an extensive 
sale. The place was foi morly noted for its copper 
waves, familiarly known TJiiianderio. LVqi, (j 773 , 
Dinant, which dates from the (ith century, bas 
snllcred greatly from frequent sieges. The present 
fortillcatioiiH date from IHl.i. 

l>iliai>OrC [nihupitr), military headqn.arters 
of the district of I'atiia in Bengal, on tlie (tumes 
12 miles W. of I’atna city by a road liiioil with 
houses til rough out. It is divided into two parts 
the Cantonments and the Nizainat, or city proper! 
I’op. (1S.S1 ) 37,393, of whom 23,740 resided within 
the Nizaiiiat. In tlic mutiny of 18.77 the three 
sepoy rcginieiils stationed liere rose in .Inly, and 
escaped into .Shaliahad district, where they altaokod 
Arrali (q.v.). 

Dina'i’ic Alps, the name applied to the 
immiiliiins cmiiiecting tlic .Julian Aljis with the 
Balkan systeni, Tlie main range stietclies from 
iiortli-west to south-east, separating Dalmatia 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina, as far .is the 
iimutli ot the Navoiila; and a iiiinnr chain ox- 
lomls through Lho Dalmatian coast country. The 
moniilains are principally calcareous ; the higlicst 
summits are (.Iricii (l)22») and Dinara (o940)jaml 
the moan height is 2300 feet. 

a town in the presidency of Madras, 
40 miles NNW. of Madura hy rail, with an old 
fort, still ill good preservation, coiiimamling the 
appvoaclies to Coimbatore fumi the smitli. It has 
a trade in liiilcs, tobacco, coll'cc, and oardamonis, 
I’oi). (1881) 14,1.82, mostly llimlus, 

IMiulorl, Wii.iiniAi, a famous TIelUniist, horn 
2d .Taiinary 1802 at Lepizig, whore his father Gott- 
Uoli Immamu'.l Diiidorf (died 1812) was proh'ssor 
of Oriental Ijaiignages. In 1817 lie began his 
studios in jiliilology at Leipzig, under Gnttfr. 
Ilormaiin and ('hr. Daniel Beclc, declined a call 
(o Boi'Un in 1827, and next year acceided an 
extraordinary professorsliip at Leipzig, wliicli ho 
ri'sigiieil ill 1833 to devote himself entirely to his 
literary activity, tlero lie died, bst August 1883. 
Dindoi'f's long life gave many contrihiUions of the 
lirst value (0 Greek scluilarsliip, especially in the 
rcgdmi of dramiUiic poetry. Among his woiks 
wore the priqiaiulion of vols. 7-13 of the grciit 
Iiivcriiizzi-licck edition of Aristojihaiics (1820-34), 
editions of Aristophanes, with iiolcs and scholia 
(183.7 39), of zEsc.liylus (1841-.7I), Euripides ( 1.834- 
0.3), iSophoch's, witli notes (1832 ,30), and a .Hocoiid 
vol. of the sc'i'ioa of seliolia to SoplioelDH, edited liy 
Eliii.sloy (1872), ul.so an edition with aiiiiolations 
and .scholia of Di'mo.stliciics ( 184(1-71 ), all ])riiitcd 
at Oxford, (dthcr works are those on the metres 
of rltschyhis, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
pliaiioH (’1842); tlio lexicons to Sophocles (1871) 
and /Eschylns ( l873-7li) ; his edition of the (ext of 
Homer ( 18,37 -70), and of the scholia to tlie Oili/ssi’i/ 
(18.77) awl the Tlitiil (1877-77). With Haso and 
liis brother Ludwig (1897 71) ho edited tlio 
nrMiitruh Uniriii fJiiijniv of Stephanus (1832-05), 
Fi! •INZ VON, German poet, born 
near JVtarburg in 1814, was royal lilirariiin at 
'VVurtembiii'g- in 1.843- .70, iniendant of the oomt 
tlioatras at Mnnicli, 'Weimar, and Vienna in 18,70- 
71, and afterwards dirceUir of tlic Burg 'I’hcaU'o 
in Vienna. Hu was ennobled by the Austrian 
eiii|ioror, and died L7tli May 1881. Besides several 
volumes ot poems, disiilaying groat vevsatililiy and 
considerable poivov, ho piibllsliod a scries of novids, 
one line tragedy [Dii.i lluii,i dev JUivneveldf), 
essaj'p, and traiislaiious and studies of Mhakc- 
spoaro. Ills collected works lill 12 vols. (1,877). 

Plnslc, a soaiiort on the north side of Dingle 
Bay, ill County Kerry, Ireland, 27 miles SNV. of 
Tralee railway station, and 30 M"NW. of KU- 
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laniey. Thu chief eximi'tb ave com and butter. 
The harbour is laiullooked. Pop. 1S33. 

IMllg'O ( Caniis diiif/ij), a variety of dog found in 
Australia, Ijoth in a wild and a domesticated state. 
As marsupials aie ijulieved to be the only mdigeuou& 
Australian niainiiials, it is probable that this dog, 
u’liich i.s found in a seini-fos.sil state in some of the 
caves, was inti'oihiced by or with the eailie.st hniuaii 



Dingo, or AustraUan Dog [Oanis duujo). 


inhabitants, The ilingo has an elongated Hat head, 
■which is carried high ; the ears are short ami erect, 
and are kept in that position when the animal 
innn ; tlic fur is .soft and pieiloniinantly tawny j 
the tail is bushy aud kept low donui. It is a very 
innsoular, fieree aninuil, tamable if taken young. 
In tlie wild state it seldom barks. The wild'fornis, 
joined doubtless by recent runawavs fiom domesti- 
cation, used to work very great havoc among the 
sheep, bitt vigorous endeavours have vastly reduced 
theiv number, s and miuiiui.'iied their ravages. See 
D0(b 

DlU.SfWall (Scaud., ‘court hillj’ see TnmG), 
the county town of Ross-shire, near tlie liead of the 
Cromarty'’ Eirtli, and at the entrance to the valley 
of Stratlipeli'er, 13^ miles NM''. of Inverne.ss (hy rail 
18|), It ha,s the county buildings ( 1845), a jiublic 
park, a .small harbour, ami an obelisk, 57 feet hii'h, 
■which inark.s the grave of >Sir George Mackenzie, 
liist Earl of Cromarty. A loyal burgh .since 1226, 
it unites with Wick and four otlior towns to return 
one member to parliament. Pop). ( 1861 ) 2099 ; 
(1881) 1921. 

Dinkelsbfilil, an ancient walled town of 
Bavaria, oii the Wcirnitz, 19 miles NNW. of Nnrd- 
liugen by rail, with maimfacture.s of coi’dage, 
ho,siery, straw-hats, pencils, brushe.s, &c. It was 
formerly a free city of the empire, and suiiereil 
nmeh dining the TiiiiLy Years’ War, Pop, (1880) 
5186; (1885) 4457. 

Diliocevata (Gr, deiiwn, ‘ terrible,’ and Icras, 

‘ horn’), an extinct order of ui.ammals, aiijiroaching 
the eleiiliant in size and movements, remains of 
which have lieen found extensively in the Eocene 
lacustrine sediments of southern Wyoming. The 
dinocerata include three geneva — Uiiitatherium 
(most iiriinitive type), Diiioceras (intermediate 
form), and 'rinooeras (youngest and most spieeial- 
ised). About tliirty more or le.s.s distinct forms 
liai'e been recognised. The feet were prlantigi'ade, 
the fore-foot being larger than the hind-foot, and 
liaving live digits ; the limbs were nfassive aud 
heavy, but .shorter than in the elephant ; tlie skull 
was long and narrow, supporting on top three 
separate tiunsverse piairs of high o-sseous ju'otnber- 
aiices or huvn-cnves, while the canine teeth were 
enormously developed in the male, and formed 
short, treuoliant, decurved tusks ; the nasal bones 
were elongated so as to form nearly lialf the length 
of the .skifll, thongli, as the neclc ivas long enough 


to allow the head to reach the ground, tlioie v.us 
probably no jiroboseis ; limilly , tlie bi ain was pu upsu - 
tioTiately smaller than in any othei known imumiial, 
aud even less than in some repitiles. See Profts-m- 
0. C. Mav.shs admiiable monogr.ap)!), piulili'hed hy 
the United States Geological Survey (1884). 

Diiioriiis. See Mo.r. 

Dinosaiiria (Gr., ‘teniUe lizards’), an ini- 
iioitant group of Mesozoic rentile-s, known piaifly 
liy their .skeletons, pailly by tlieii footpirints. 
They were gigantic foi'm.s, some of tliem at lea'-t 
SO feet in leiigtli, and mani of their chaiacters lead 
on to birds. Thus in the liipi-girdle tlie piiihic hones 
weie in many cases tinned, not foiw.rrds ns in 
other repitiles, but backwiiids as in birds ; tlie legs 
were also in part biul-like ; the foie-Iimbs neie 
less developed than the leg.s ; some of the hones 
apiparently contained air-cavitie.s, Ac. Atlauto- 
saurus (ip.i.), Stegosaiinis, Igiiaiiodou (fj.v.), ami 
Meealo-saurus (ip.v.) aic iinp/ortant typiC'. Tlie\ 
hegm in Triassie sLnita, become very prominent 
in the Jurassic fiiiina, continue veil lepre'Cnted 
in the Chalk, aud then terminate. A large number 
have been found in Ameiiea, and our knowledge 
of them is mainly due to the leseaiches of Popie 
and Marsh. They were terrestrial animals, though 
some, such as Igiianodon, frerpuented marshy 
ground. Some seem to have been carnivoimis, 
otheis vegotaiian. Tlie group is a luv^e and 
varied one, gradually becoming move dehned in 
its limihs and cliaracters. The lelations to other 
fossil repitiles will be discussed under RW’TILE. 

J>iiiotlie'i'iiUH (Gr,, ‘teirible beast'), a 
remarkable extinct animal, tlie ci'anial bones of 
which are found in the liliocene foiniatioiis of 
Ueuuany, Prance, Ae, Tlie animal was pro- 
videil, like tlie ele]jhant and the w.alriis, uitu a 
jiair of long tnsks ; but these projected from the 
end of tlie lower jaw, which ts deiiected down- 
wards at a right angle to the body of the jaw. 
Both jaws possessed a series of pvfe-molars and 
molars, tlie croivns of whicli were traversed by 
strong transverse ridges. Tlie nasal cavity was 
large, apiparently supplying attaelaiieiit for a 
trunk, as in the elephant. Yeiy little i.s known 



of the skeleton cxeepit the skull (one exampile of 
which is 3i feet long ) ; aud lienee the ti-ue posi- 
tion of tlie dinotheiiuiii has not been salisfactorily 
deteviiiiiied. Oui'ier and Kaupi have referred it to 
the neighbourhood of the taiiir, suppiosiug it to 
have been an inhabitant of large lakes. 

DillWiddic? EoheiiT, colonial governor of 
Virginia, w.as tiorn in Scotland about 1690, and 
was governor of Virginia from 1752 to 1738, when 
he was recalled, after precipitating the French and 
Indian war, and hy liis ill-temper, avarice, and 
incompietence, rendering himself generally imhear- 
ahle to the Aniericams. He died in 1770. 

Dio €as,8iii.8< See Diou Cassiu.s, 
Dio'cesaii is a bishop viewed in relation to hi.s 
own clergy or Hock. 
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Diocesan Courts, See ( '(J-xsistoky and 

C!(*MMISSAlty. 

Diocese (IT., from (Jr. dioikesis, ‘ adiiiini.sti’a- 
tiim’), the territory uvuv wliieli a bishop exercises 
ecclesiastical junsdiotiou. The term occurs as early 
as tlie time of Demosthenes, to siyiiify the treasnry 
or department of Ihiance. It is found in Cieuro, 
both as a Gre.elc and as a Latin word, as the 
special dc.signation of di.sti'icts in Asia Minor. 
At this time, the area denoted by tills term was 
but a .small one, for Cicero mentiou.s that three 
dioceses irere included in the .single jirovinee of 
Cilicia. Dnt in the orsanisation of the Roman 
euniire introduced hy Constantine the Creat, the 
designation diocese was applied to the larger 
divisions, which were sulidtvided into provinces or 
eparchies. Ahout the middle of the .5th century, 
tile diocosea of the empire wore— the East, Asia, 
I’oiitus, Thrace, Macedonia, Daeia, Illyria, Italy, 
Africa, (lanl, Spain, and liiilain. The elty of 
Romo, with its .seven ‘ snhurbioaniau ’ provincoH, 
constituted a diocese in itself, and was not included 
in that of Italy. Tlio dioceses were governed 
collectively liy four i'rirtoriaii I'refeelH, each of 
wliom liad Hcveral such levritoiies iiiidor his juris- 
ilietion, anil singly hy oHicers styled Kparchs, 
Counts, nr Vicars. The provinces (luimliering one 
Iminlred and .soveiitoan) were uiiiler Exarchs or 
Rectors. The govorument of llio Cluislian clinrcli, 
as ostalilisliud liy Ciiustantiiio, was )is.siiuilat.od to 
this division, and the term diocese and others 
jiassed over to ooelertiastioal matters. At lirst a 
diocese meant an aggregate of metropolitan 
cliui'ches or provincoa, each uudor tlie cluirge of an 
aroliliislnip, whioli had iireviously been called a 
parisli, into n siimle jurisdiction uinlcr an exarch 
(llalsamon, cul (fun. ix., Cone. Ghalccd,)-, and tbc 
actual ilistribulion in the 4tli and rith centuries 
Wii.H foundod on, and closely corrospondod to, the 
civil division. The four (later live) patriarchates 
corresponded to the four pnetoriau prefectures ; 
and the diocese of the Oviuut contained liftooii pro- 
viiu'es, all under tho t’atriaveli^ of Autiooli, till the 
erection of the patviareliate of .rernsalom in 4.'i(), 
when Palestiuo, I’lininicia, anil Araliia were with- 
drawn from Antiooli to constitute tlio new juris- 
diction; Egypt, under tlie I'atriarcli of Alexainlria, 
hail six pro'vmcos; A.sia, eleven; I’niitus, eleven; 
Thraee, six ; Macedonia, .six; Dacia, live; Italy, 
seventeen, of which seven were in tho diocese of 
Rome ; fllyria, six ; Africa, six ; Kpain, seven ; 
(Jail!, sevelitcen ; and Rritain, live. In a later 
stage of tlio ehureh’s history, tho term diocese is 
aiiplied to a single metvopolitanale or province 
(Dreg. Mat/. Enist., VII. ii. 17), and l.astly it came 
to signify tlie local jurisilietiou of any ono liisho),i 
(a meaiiliig already applied to it a.s early as the 
.second Domicil of Dartliage, in 390 a.u., canon v.), 
of whatever rank. It does not apjiear in England 
till the writings of Matthew Paris in tlie middle of 
tliu Rith century; iledc, for example, using only 
the terms cpitsciij'iuliis, proviiiciti, eixlexia. On 
tlu! otlier liand, it is found as the equivalent of 
‘)iavish’ in canons of the councils of Agde 
(60{i A.l). ), Epiaiiu (617), Orleans IV. (511), and 
al.so in the capiiularie.s of Cliarlnmagno, VII. c, 
360. Uiig'land and 'VVale.s are divided ecele.sia.stlc- 
ally into two jirovince.s — viz. Uautcrlmry and York, 
the former lieing iirGsideil over liy tlio Primate of 
jlll England, anil the latter by tho Primate of 
England. Eacli of tliam is subdivided into dioceses, 
and these again into arelideaoonries, rural deaneries, 
and parishes. 8ee IIlsiiop. 

Diocletian. VAiAiniu.s Diocletiahus, 
Roman emperor (284-305 A.Ti.), was born of 
Inuuble parentage near Saiona, in Dalmatia, in 245. 
He iuheiited from bis niotlicr, Dioclea, the name 


of Diocies, wliioh lie afterwards enlarged into 
Diocletianus, and attaclied as a cognomen to 
Valerius, a name of tlic most patiieian associa- 
tions. He adopted a military career, and served 
with distinction under Probus and Anrelian 
accoinpanied Darns on lii.s Persian campaign, and 
liiially, on tlic murder of Numoriaiui.s liai iiig been 
discovered at Dlialcedon, lie iva.s proelaiiiied 
emperor in 284 by the army on its lioiiiewavd 
march. The suspectoii assassin of Numeriaiius, 
the prefect Arrius A per, lie slew witli ids own 
hands, in order, it is alleged, to fnllil a prophecy 
comnuiuicated to liim, while still a lad, hy a 
Druidess of Gaul, that lie should mount a tln'one 
as soon as ho liad .slain tlie wild-lioar [ujicr). 
Next year he coiiiinciieed hii.stilitie,s aguiii.st Dari- 
miH, the joint-emperor along ivith the decea.sed 
Numerianiis, wlui, although victoriou.s in the 
decisive battle that ensued, was murdered by Ids 
own ollicers, thus leaving to Dioelctiaii tlic unilis- 
puted supremacy. His hist years of goveriiniont 
were so miilested liy the incursions of liarbariaiis, 
tliat, in oi'der in riqicl tlieir glowing aggressiveness, 
Im took to liimsclf a oolleagiiu— namely, Maxi- 
iiii.amis — wlio, under Uic title of Angu.stu.S| becnuie 
joiiit-eiiiperor in 28(1. Diocletiiiii resorved for liim- 
.sclf the eliargo of Hie eastern empire, and gave the 
western to Maximiaii. Still the attacks of tlio 
barliariaus coiitiiiueil as formidable as ever. The 
cnipivc was iiiciiiiced by tho Persians in the east, 
Iiy tlic Dcriiuuw and iither barhaiians in the west ; 
aiid in order to provide for its pormamiut security, 
Dioelctiaii sulijeeteil it to a still furilier division. 
In 292 DoiistaiUius Clilom.s and tJalerius were pro- 
ciaimed a.s Div.sars, and tlio ilistrilmlion of tlie 
Koniaii empire was niiiv fourfold ; Diocletian tak- 
ing the East, with Nicomedia as his seat of govoi'ii- 
ment; Maximiaii, Italy ami Afiica, with Jlilau 
as his vcsiilencc ; Doiistiuitius, JJritain, Gaul, and 
iSiiain, with TrOvos as Ids headquarters; Galcrius, 
Illyrieum and the entire valley of the Dauuhe, 
with Sirinium as his iiiqierial almdo. It was npriu 
his colleagues that imist of the iiurdcu (if engaging 
actively in lioslilitieH fell, as Diocletian schlom 
took the liolil in person. Among tlie t'oiiiiU(.'sLs, or 
rather re-eonquesl.s, that ivore made under ids rule, 
may lie enmneraled tliat of liritaiii, wliieli, after 
maintaining indeiicndenco under Damusius and 
Alloctus, was in 296 restored to tho empire ; that 
of the Persians, wlio were dufeatod, and eonqiL'Ilod 
to eapitulalo in 298 ; and tliat oi' the Marconianiii, 
and otliers of tlio mirtlioni liariiarians, wlio were 
driven boyonii the Roman frontiur, Dioolotian, 
after twenty-one years’ iiarassing teunre of govern- 
iiioiib, desired to pass the rouiaiiider of ids day.s in 
tranquillity. Aeeorilingly, on tlie 1st of klay 305, 
ha abdicated tbc imperial 'throne at Nicomedia, ami 
cimqiclled ids reluctant colleague, Maximiaii, to do 
likewise at Milam lie siiiiglit retivemeiit in ids 
native province of Dalinatia, and for eight years 
resided at Bakma, devoting- Idmsuli to pldlosopldc 
rellectioii, to rural reoreation, and to luirticultiiral 
jmrsuits. Two years liefore his abdication, ho was 
instigated liy id.s colluagiie, Galerins, to that 
deteniiiiied and sanguinai-y persecution of the 
OJiristiaiis for n-ldch ids reign i.s cldclly memorablo. 
Ho died in 313. 

Dio'datis Jean, a Calvinistic divine, was born 
at Geneva, 6tli .Juno 1576, became professor of 
Hebrew there in 1097, pastor of tlio reformed 
church in 1008, and in 1009, on the doatli of Beza, 
profe.s.soi' of Tlicohig-y, He was a preaclior at 
Ntmc.s from 1014 to 1017, and at tho iSynod of Dort 
was r(5prosentativo of Genova. Dindati, whose 
family was originally of Lucca in Italy, tried in 
vain to introduce tlie roformeil doctrine in Venice. 
Ho is vemomboi'ed chiolly tlu-oiigli his Italian trans- 
lation of the Bible, issiiod (witlioiit imprint) at 
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Geneva iu 1607, which was one of tlie best trans- 
lations of the ilefonnathni period, and is still in 
use. His Anmtationen in Bibliu (1G07) are also of 
value. He died at Geneva, 3il October 1649. See 
iiude, Vio da Jean Dioduti (Geneva, 1809). — A 
neiJhew, CHARLES DiOD.vn (dim 1608-38), is re- 
inembered as the friend of iMilton. Son of a doctor 
who had settled in England, he was educated at St 
Paulis School, and Trinity College, Oxford, and for 
the last nine yeans of hi.s life practised )iiediciHe 
near Che.ster and in Blackfriav.s. 

Diodou, See Globe-fish. 

Diodo'l'llS Slc'iilus, a Greek historian, was 
boi'n at Agyriuin, in Sicily. Little is known of hiss 
life beyond what is told by himself. He lived in 
the times of Juliu.s Cxhar and Aiigu.stus, travelled 
in Asia and Europe, and lived a long time iu Rome, 
collecting the materials of hia great work, the com- 
pilation of which occupied thirty years. This 
work, the BibliuthSba Iiistori?:e, was a history of 
tlie world, in forty hooks, fi'oiii the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Julius Cicsar. It was divided by 
the author into three parts— the tirst of which, iu 
six books, comprises all the Greek and foreign 
mythical history down to the Trojan war; the 
•second, in eleven hooks, contains the lii.story from 
the year 1184 b.c. to the death of Alexander the 
Great ; the third, in twenty-three books, continues 
the narrative of events from that date to the year 
60 B.c. Of this great work, the ilrsd live books are 
extant entire ; the next five books are wholly lost ; 
the next ten are complete ; and of the remainder of 
the work, considerable fragments have been pre- 
served in the Eoxerpta in Photius, and_ in the 
Eclugee prepared by command of Coii.stautine Por- 
phyi'Ogenitus, Had Diodorus Siculus jio.ssesscd any 
powers either of criticism or of arrangement, his 
work would have been of tlie greatest importance ; 
but he was in both respects so deficient, that his 
history has no practical value beyond what belongs 
to an immense luas.s of raw and now scarcely avail- 
able material. His narrative is colourless and 
monotonous, and hia diction, generally clear and 
simple, holds a sort of middle place between the 
pure Attic and the oolhnpiial Greek of his time. 
The best editions of Dioilorus Siculus are Wes- 
seling’s (Anist. 1746), L. Dindorf’s (1828-31), and 
Bekker’s (1833-54). 

Ditc'cloil-S (Gr. dfs, ‘twice;’ and oijeos, ‘a 
liabitation ’ ), a term applied by Linnteus to plants 
in wliicli .separate individuals c-xolnsively produce 
male .and female flowers respectively. Cfreat im- 
portance was attached to this in the artificial 
sy-item of classification ; hut dinicious species occur 
in all groups of plants indifferently, however 
commoiiTy hermaphrodite ; and similarly, herma- 
phrodite forms occur in groups usually dicecioiis. 
This is probably e.vplaiued by legardiug the coin- 
])lete separation of the sexes as a phase of evolu- 
tion beyond hermaphroditism which tends to arise 
in plants as in animals, and from which reversion to 
hermaphroditism may also readily occur, probably 
in conditions favourable to vegetativeness (sec 
Sex, Reprodcjctioji). Familiar examples of 
difficious plant.s may he seen iu most specie,? of 
willow, or in the pink or white Lychnis (L. ditiriia 
and L. vespertina), or the Common Nettle ( Urtim 
dioica). Anioug.sb cultivated idauts, hemp, 
spinach, and the date-palm may he instanced. 

I>iogCnes, the Cynic philosopher, was a native 
of Sinope, in Pontns, where he was born about 412 
B.U. His father, a banker named Icesias or Icetas, 
was convicted of swindling, and so the young 
Diogenes had to leave Sinope and go to Athens. 
Hi.s youth hud been that of a spendthrift and a 
rake, but at Atliens bis interest was arrested by 
the character of Antisthenes, who, however, re- 
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pelled Ills iiist advance.^. But not c\en blow.', 
could restrain the enthusiastic ardour of ti's 
young disciple, and at length Antisthenes, moved 
with compassion, consented to admit him c!.s n 
pupil. From an extravagant dehaiicbee, Diogeae-i 
at once became an nscetic of the e.xtreinest 
austerity. He would roll in hot sand during the 
lieat of summer ; in ivinter, he would embrace a 
statue covered with snow. His clothing was of 
the coarsfest, bis food of tlie plaine.st. His bed U'as 
the bare ground, whetlier in the open street or 
under the porticoes. At length he found himself a 
ermanent residence in a tub which belonged to the 
letroimi, or the temple of the Mother of the God-. 
His eccentric life did not cost him the respect of 
the Athenians, who admired liis contempt for com- 
fort, and allowed him a wide latitude of comment 
and rebuke. Practical good was the cliief aim of 
bis pldlosophy ; for literature and the flne arts he 
did not conceal his disdain. He Laughed at men of 
lettei'S for reading the sufferings of Ulysses, while 
neglecting their own ; at niu-iciims who spent in 
.stringuig their lyres the time which would liai’e 
been nmch better employed iu making their own 
discordant natures liavmonious; at philosophers 
for gazing at the heavenly bodies, wbile sublimely 
incognisaut of earthly ones ; at orators who studied 
how to enforce truth, but not how to practise it. 
He was .seized by pirates on a voyage to -Egina, and 
carried to Crete, where he was sold as a slave, 
AVbeu asked what business be understood, be 
answered: ‘Ho\y to coraimind men.’ Hia pur- 
chaser was Xeniades of Corinth _; but_ the .slave 
.soon came to rule the master, acmiired his freedom, 
was appointed tutor to the children, and spent his 
old age as one of the household. It was here that 
he had Iris inteiuiew with iVle.xandev the Great. 
The king opened the conversation with : ‘ I am 
Alexander the Great,’ to which the philosopher 
answered : ‘ And I am Diogenes the Cynic. ’ 
Ale.xander then asked him in what way he could 
serve iiiiii, to which Diogenes rejoined : / You can 
stand out of the suirsliine.’ Alexander is said to 
have been so struck with the Cynic’s sclf-posses- 
•sioii, that he went away remarking : ‘ If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes.’ The pilulosn- 
pher lived at Corinth till his death at the age of 
ninety, 323 B.C. See Hennann, Eua Gcschichte 
und Kntik dcs Diogenes (Heilhroun, 1860). 

Diogenes liiicrtilis seems to have been born 
at Laerte, in Cilicia, and to have taken bis surname 
from that town. Little is known of bis _ history ; 
but it is most probable that he flourished in the 2d 
century a.d. His name has been kept alive by his 
Lines of the Philosujihers, a work in ten books, in 
wliicli be divides the philosophy of the Greeks 
into the Ionic— beginning with Aiia.ximander, and 
ending with Cliryai])puK and Epicura.s — and the 
Italian, founded by Pythagoras, and ending with 
Epicurus. The Kocratic school was a part of the 
Ionic pliilosophy ; to the Italian belon" the Eleatics, 
with Heraclitus and the Sceptics. Tliis work con. 
tains a great mass of interesting information regard- 
ing the private lives and habits of the most eminent 
pjhilosophers of antirpiity. Tliough it is utterly 
worthless in respect of plan, coherence, or criticism, , 
it yet contains so many piquant anecdotes, and sn 
many valuable rpiotations from lost works, that 
Montaigne’s wish was perhaps a justiliable one — 
that instead of one Laertius, we had had a dozen. 
The best editions of Laertius are those of Hilbner 
(Leip. 182S-31) and Cohet (Paris, 1850). 

Dioinedea. See Albateos,s, 

Diomede Islands, a group of three small 
islands (Fairway, Krusenstern, and Eatmanoff) in 
Behring Strait, forming, as it were, stepping-stones 
between Asia and America. 
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Biomc'des, the hiaNOst, fittci Aelulles, of all 
tife (Jiecke who took ]iiut in tlio Tioj'aii wai. 'J’lio 
son of Tydcus, he is omistaiitly called by his 
p.it'Joiiyiiiie, Tyilidus. JIc vani(iiisl!eil ii) li"lit 
lioutoi' and ^‘Knoas, the most \iihant of the 'L'lo- 
jaiis ; iuid even Aics and AphiudiLe, wliuii they 
tool; the lield on the Ti'ojiui --idu, were attackuil 
and %souuded hy him. In the sanies instituted hy 
Achilles in lionoui of Kitroeluh, he ojiiiied the 
jni/u in the chaiiot nice, and uoi'ted the niioht\ 
Aiav ill sinole coinhat. Alotiy with Ulysses, he 
pin lied olf the Palladiuin, on which the fate ol 
Troy deiiended. On refciiiniuo to Ai^ros, to the 
Clown ot nhieli he had succeeded after the death of 
Adiastus, ho found that his wife had jirnvetl iiii- 
liiitlifiilin his ahsencB, ulKTeiijioii he sailed away 
to Italy, tliPio iiiiuiied the daughter of King 
Ilaunns, and Ih'ed to a good old age. The towns 
(it Ijciieventuin, Yeiuisia, ('aiinsium, and llrnii- 
disiiiin clidmi'd to liavu heun iimnded hy him. 

lUdiU a laousan, yhosu sister liec.une the 
second wife of the eldei Dionysins thu Tyiant, 
while he liiiiisclf nils maiiicd to a daughter of 
Ihoiiysiiis, his ouii luece Ills close ciiimcclion 
vith the tyiant liioughb him gicat wealth, hut his 
auslino imuuipis and devotion to [iliilosoiihy niade 
him h.iU'tnl to I lioin sins .tlm Younger, m lie under 
(lie oiiid.uice ol I'luhstus and iiis iiiuty disiegaideil 
the adi’ieo of ITatn, and ti.iiiislied Dion. Thcro- 
11(1011 he retiipil to Atlicii.s to ileinlo hiiii.self In the 
sUidy of iiliilosojihy uiider the guidanee of Plato. 
His e\(iedi(ioii LoSyiacuse losnUod in his making 
liimselt iiuistei of tlieeity (lloti li,t',),hut hissmoiity 
made liitii iiiiiioiniiar among its hivtirimis rili/eiis, 
and a plot was foimcd against him through wliieli 
he wan iimiilered in his own hmwe Ihree years 
later. His life yvus wiitlcu hy both Pluliupli and 
Conielius Nepos, ami ho is the suhject of aiiohlo 
poem hy AVordswoith. 

l>ioilil‘'at a very cuiiuus and iiitprcstiiig genus 
ot Uioseraeoip. Duly one spuidus is known, H. 
iiiaw iyi»/(i, honiotimes Piillcd Venus’s Ely-trap and 
the C'liiolina Datelilly Plant. It grows, in niaisliyi 
jilaoes in Ifehiwai'O anil Noilli Carnlina. TTie 
leuiiu'kable inseot-cateliing and dygoatha powers 
evhihited hy the leaves live descrlhed under 
ISSkW'tVdllOUS HL.yNTS. 

l>idU ikissui.s, suuiiuned C'oeceiaims, from the 
oiator Dion Chvysostmmis Coceeiaiiiis, most likely 
his maternal giiuidfatlier, a celebiatcd Greek 
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historian, was boiii at Nie.ea, in lUtliyniu, In," \.n. 
About liiO ho Mciit to Itome, iieid snccessucly all 
the high olliees of slate, was twice euiisul, .and cu 
(oyeil the intimate fiiendsliip of Ale.\aiuloi Hevcius 
who sent him as legate to Daliniitia andji’nnnoiiia! 
About ‘2'2!) he letiied to his native city, yvlieielia 
(i.issed (he reiiiaiiider of his life. Ifo Y best know n 
liy bis ILUlui-ij of Jlonn , limn tlie lauding of .Hneas 
ill Italy down to 221) A.ii., in eighty books, of ■nhicli 
hut iiiiieteeij, from the tliii Ly -si.sth to the lifty- 
foiiilli, luue icaclied Us complete. These embia'ee 
the hisLoi.v from the wais ot Liicullns and Pom],ey 
against Millnuliitos, down to the death of Agii|ipa, 
to y. IJ. 'Pile Ih.st twenty four Imoks exist (Tiily iii 
the ineie.st fiagnients ; ot the last twenty wel'iiive 
only the 1 fth oentmy ei>itoiiie of Xiphiliiiiis. The 
Aiiiuih of Zoiiaviis liilhiw ed Dion Gassiiis so closely, 
that y\o may almost consider that wmk as an 
c|iitoine. Tlie position of Dion Gassius gaie him 
flee access (o the iiation.il .iiciiii es, and his woik 
has coiisideiahle v.ahie foi the iiii|ieiial epoch of 
Homan liistoiy. His iiioilel was T'lmcydides, and 
he need not lie ahiised heeaiise he did not oijiial his 
oiiginal. T’he hesl ciULioiis of his Hisloiy are tliose 
of Still/, (i.S24), Hekkei (IKtU), and L. Diiidoif 
(u vols. 18(i.'f-(i.i). 

llioii Cliryso'stoiuiis (‘ tlm goklcii-imiutlieir), 
an emiaeiit (beck ihetoiieian, siirnameil Cocceiaiuis 
fiom his intimate tiiemlshiji with the Eiiijioror 
Coceeiiis Nerva, was limn at Piiisa, in Ijitliynia, 
ahout fiO A . 11 His fathei, Pasieiates, piaid giuat 
atleiitioii to his ediication, which was poifeeted hy 
travel. He came to Itome under Vesjiasiaii, hut hail 
afterwards to leave the city, having hnd the iiiis- 
fovtnne to e.xeile Hie .suspicion of Doiniliaii. lie 
next viniLod — in Lhe^ disguise of a lieggiir, and on 
advice of the ])ulphie maele— T'limee, Mysia, ami 
Scythia. On the aceuHsiou of Nervii (l)lj' A.ii.) ho 
letuiiied to Home, and lived in great homiiii under 
(lull, iiiler and his .suocUMSor 'J'laj.iii (ill his nwn 
death, ahout 117 v.!>. As iiiiiiiy its eighl.v of his 
oiatimis aie still e.xtanl., witli fragments ol iiftoeii 
otlieis They aie, however, tu'iUiscs rather than 
oialimis pro]!('r, discussing i|uesti(iiiH in polities, 
morals, and pliilosoiili.y. T’liesc are well reasoned, 
clear, and chnxiient, and are w'litteii in imre Attic 
Greek. Dion f;hiyso.s(oimi,s was ‘the host writei 
after Tiheriiis,’ siiys Niehuhi, ‘that greatly con 
trilmled LiiW'iU’d.s tlio lovival of Greek lituiatme.’ 
Good odilinns of his mations aie lliiise of lieiskc 

(Leip. 1784), Eiiiper (1811), and L. Hindoif ( lSo7). 
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